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PREFACE  TO  THE  ILIAD. 


HoMn  9  uniyeraally  anowed  to  have  had  the  greatest  invention  of  any  writer  whatever.  Tlic  praise 
of  jw^nient  Virgil  has  juftly  contested  with  him,  and  others  may  have  their  pretentions  as  to  parti« 
cuhr  excellencies ;  but  his  invention  remams  yet  unrivalled.  Nor  is  it  a  ^wonder  if  he  has  ever  b«ea 
■dmowledged  the  greati^t  of  poets,  who  most  excelled  in  that  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  poetry 
It  ii  the  invention  that  in  different  degrees  distinguishes  all  great  geniuses :  the  utmost  stretch  o^ 
boman  study,  learning,  and  industry,  which  masters  every  thing  besides,  can  never  attain  to  thb. 
H  famishes  art  with  all  her  materials,  and  without  it,  judgment  itself  can  at  best  but  steal  «is«ly  ; 
for  aft  is  only  like  a  prudent  steward  that  lives  on  mansiging  the  riches  of  nature.  Whatever  praisei 
nay  be  given  to  works  of  judgment,  there  is  not  even  a  single  beauty  in  them  to  which  the  invention 
DOft  not  contribute  :  as  in  the  most  regnlar  gardens,  art  can  only  reduce  the  beauties  of  nature  to 
BOre  regularity,  and  snch  a  figure,  which  the  comnton  eye  may  better  take  in,  and  is  therefore  apce 
Mteitained  with.  And  perhaps  the  reason  why  common  critics  are  inclined  to  prefer  a  judicioai  and 
nethodical  genius  to  a  great  and  fruitful  one,  is,  becatise  they  find  it  easier  for  themselves  to  pur« 
toe  their  observations  through  an  uniform  and  bounded  walk  of  art,  than  to  comprehend  the  vast  and 
nxkm  extent  of  nature. 

Oor  author's  work  is  a  wild  paradise,  where  if  we  cannot  see  all  the  beauties  so  distinctly  as  in  an 
Mdeied  garden,  it  is  only  because  the  number  of  them  is  infinitely  greater.  It  is  like  a  copious  nur- 
Miy,  %hiiSh  contains  the  seeds  and  first  productions  of  every  kind,  out  of  which  those  who  followed 
Inm  have  but  selected  some  particular  plants,  each  according  to  his  fancy,  to  cultivate  and  beautify. 
If  some  things  are  too  luxuriant,  it  is  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  soil ;  and  if  others  are  not  arrived 
to  perfection  or  maturity,  it  is  only  because  they  are  over-run  and  opprest  by  those  of  a  stronger 


It  is  to  the  strength  of  this  amazing  invention  we  arc  to  attribute  that  unequalled  fire  and  rapti  fc, 
»Wdi  is  so  forcible  in  Homer,  that  no  man  of  a  true  poetical  spirit  is  master  of  himself  while  he  reads 
IwD.  What  he  writes,  is  of  the  most  animating  nature  imapnable  ;  every  thing  moves,  everything 
lives,  and  is  put  in  action.  If  a  council  be  called,  or  a  battle  fought,  you  are  not  coldly  informed  of 
what  was  said  or  done  as  from  a  third  person  ;  the  reader  is  hurried  out  of  himself  by  the  force  of  the' 
poet's  imagination,  and  turns  in  one  place  to  a  hearer,  in  another  to  a  spectator.  The  course  of  his 
^nes  rtsemblea  that  of  the  army  he  describes. 

0<  i"*  «f*  Jlraf,  ifti  CI  9rufi  ;^fiitf  «'«#'«  i>ift*iT». 
They  pour  along  like  a  fire  that  sweeps  the  whole  earth  before  i^ 

It  is  however  remarkable  that  his  fancy,  which  is  every  where  \  igorous,  is  not  discovered  immediately 
at  the  hegmning  of  his  poem  in  its  fullest  splendour  :  it  grows  in  the  progress  both  upon  himself  and 
ctben,  and  becomes  on  fire,  like  a  chariot-wheel,  by  its  own  rapidity.  Exact  disposition,  just  thought, 
cnrrect  elocution,  polished  numbers,  may  have  been  found  in  a  thousand ;  but  this  poetical  fire,  this 
Tivida  vis  animi,  in  a  vciy  few.  Even  in  works  where  all  those  are  imperfect  or  neglected,  this  can 
o\crpo»cr  criticism,  and  make  us  admire  even  while  we  disapprove.  Kay,  where  this  appears,  though 
attended  with  absurdities,  it  brightens  all  the  rubbish  about  it,  till  ne  see  nothing  but  its  own  splendour. 
This  fire  is  discerned  in  Vinrfl,  but  discerned  as  through  a  jrla^s,  reflected  from  Homer,  more  shining 
titan  fierce,  but  every  where  equal  and  constant :  in  Luenn  and  Statins,  it  bursts  out.  in  sudden,  short, 
»oil  Interrupted  flashes  :  in  Milton  it  glows  like  a  furnace  kept  up  to  an  uncommon  ardour  by  the  force 
of  art;  in  Shakespeare  it  strikes  before  we  are  aware,  like  an  accidental  fire  from  heaven :  but  in  Homer, 
**^  in  him  only,  it  bums  every  wh<*rc  clearly,  and  every  where  irresistibly. 

I  shall  here  endeavour  to  show,  how  this  vast  invention  exerts  itself  in  a  manner  superior  to  that  of 
a-'Vpo.-t,  through  all  the  main  constituent  parts  of  his  work,  as  it  is  the  great  and  peculiar  charat  ter'?  tic 
*alch  distinguishes  him  froca  all  other  authors. 
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*  PREFACE  TO  THE  ILIAD. 

This  strong  ^nd  ruling  Acuity  wm  like  a  powerful  itar,  which,  in  the  violence  of  its  course,  drew 
all  things  within  its  vortex.  It  seemed  not  enough  to  have  taken  in  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  and  the 
whole  Compaq  of  nature,  to  supply  hit  maxims  and  reAections;  all  the  im.ard  passions  and  affections 
of  mankind,  to  furnish  his  characters ;  and  all  the  outward  forms  and  images  of  things,  for  bis  d<^rip> 
tions  i  but,  wanting  yet  an  ampler  sphere  to  expatiate  in,  he  opened  a  new  and  bouiidleas  walk  for  his 
imagination,  and  created  a  world  for  hnnself  in  the  inveritSop  of  fab^e.  That  which  Aristotle  calls 
the  "soul  of  poetry,"  was  first  breathed  into  it  by  Homer.  I  shall  begin  with  considering  him  iq 
this  part,  as  it  is  naturally  the  firsts  and  I  speak  of  it  both  as  it  means  the  design  of  a  poem,  and  a« 
It  is  taken  for  fiction. 

Fable  may  be  divided  into  the  probable,  the  allegorical,  and  the  marvellous.  The  probable 
Fable  is  the  recital  of  such  actions  as  though  they  did  not  happen,  yet  might,,  in  the  common  course 
of  nature :  oj  of  such  as,  though  they  did,  become  fables  by  the  additional  episodes  and  manner  of 
telling  them.  Of  this  sort  is  the  main  story  of  an  epic  poera,  the  return  of  Ulysses,  the  settlement 
of  the  Trojans  in  Italy,  or  the  like.  That  of  the  Iliad  is  the  anger  of  Achilles,  the  most  short  and 
singla  subject  that  ever  was  chosen  by  any  poet  Yet  this  he  has  supplied  with  a  vaster  variety  of 
incidents  and  events,  and  crowded  with  a  greater  number  of  councils,  speeches,  battles,  and  episodes . 
of  all  kinds,  than  arc  to  be  found  even  in  those  poems  whose  schemes  are  of  the  utmost  latitude  and 
irregularity.  The  action  is  hurried  on  with  the  most  vehement  spirit,  and  its  whole  duration  employs 
not  |)o  much  as  fifty  da3rs.  Virgil,  for  want  of  so  warm  a  genius,  aided  hiinself  by  taking  in  a  more 
extensive  subject,  as  well  as  a  greater  length  of  time,  and  contracting  the  desigii  qf  both  Horner'^ 
poems  into  one,  which  is  yet  but  a  fourth  part  as  large  as  his.  The  other  epic  poets  have  used  the 
same  practice,  but  generally  carried  it  so  far  as  to  superinduce  a  multiplicity  of  fables,  destroy  %\^e 
unity  of  action,  and  lose  their  readers  in  an  unreasonable  length  of  time.  Nor  is  it  only  in  th^  main 
design  that  they  have  been  unable  to  add  to  his  invention,  but  they  have  followed  him  in  every  episode 
and  part  of  story.  If  he  has  given  a  regular  catalogue  of  an  army,  they  all  draw  np  their  forces  in^ 
the  same  order.  If  he  has  Mineral  games  for  Patroclus,  Virgil  has  the  same  fur  Anchis^ ;  and 
Statins,  (rather  than  omit  them)  destroys  the  unity  of  bis  action  for  those  of  Archemoras.  If  Ulys-. 
ses  visits  the  shades,  the  .Sneas  of  Virgil,  and  Scipio  of  Silius,  are  sent  after  him.  If  he  be  di^ained. 
from  his  return  by  the  alluremeats  of  Calypso,  so  is  .£nca8  by  Dido,  and  Kinaldo  by  Armida.  If 
Achilles  be  absent  from  the  army  on  the  score  of  a  quarrel  through  half  the  poem,  Rinj^q  must  ab- . 
sent  himself  just  ns  long  on  the  like  apcount  If  he  gives  his  hero  a  suit  of  celestial  armqur,  V^irgit 
and  Tasso  make  the  same,  preset^  to  theirs.  Virgil  has  not  only  observed  this  close  imitation  of  He 
mer,  but,  where  he  had,  not  led  the  way,  supplied  the  want  from  other  Greek  authors.  Thosth^ 
story  of  Sinon,  and  the  taking  of  Txvy  ^'^»  c^ip^  (says  Mscrobius)  aUnost  word  for  word  from  Pi^ 
Sander,,  as  the  loves  of  Dido  and  .£neas  are  taken  from  those  of  Medea  and  Jason  in  Apollonius,  and 
several  others  in  the  same  manner. 

To  proceed  to  the  allegorical  fable  i  if  we  refiect  upoi^  those  innumerable  knowledges,  those  secrets 
of  nature  and  phjrsical  philosophy,  which  Hopier  is  generally  supposed  to  have  wrapped  up  in  his 
Allegories,  what  a  new  and  ample  scene  of  wonder  may  th|8  oopsidera^n  afibrd  us !  how  fertile  will 
that  imagination  appear,  whioh  was  able  to  clothe  all  the  propeities  of  elemepts,  the  qualifications  of 
tAe  ininll,  the  virtues  and  vices,  in  forms  and  persons ;  and  to  intrpd«ce  them  into  actions  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  the  things  they  shadowed  !  This  is  a  field  ip  which  no  succeeding  poets  could  dispuU^ 
with  Homer;  and  whate\er  commendations  have  been  allowed  ^lem  on  thi^  head,  are  by  no  means  for 
their  invention  in  having  enlarged  his  circle,  but  for  their  judgment  in  haying  contracted  it  For 
when  the  mode  of  leaming  changed  in  following  ages,  and  scjence  was  delivered  in  a  plainer  manner  ; 
it  then  became  as  reasonable  in  the  more  modem  poets  to  lay  it  aside,  as  it  was  in  Homer  to  make; 
use  of  i^  ^d  perhaps  it  was  QO  unhappy  circumstance  for  Virgil,  that  there  was  not  in  his  time 
that  demaf^  upon  ^im  of  so  great  an  inyentlon,  as  might  be  c^pabfe  pf  fup^shing  all  those  allegorical 
parts  of  a  ]pQi^' 

The  marvellous  ^ble  includds  whatever  is  supernatural,  and  espeqally  the  ^lachines  of  the  gods, 
,  He  seems  the  4rst  who  brought  t|iem  into  a  sjmtem  of  machinery  for  poetry,  and  such  a  one  a% 
makes  its  greatest  iinjportance  and  dignity.  For  we  find  those  autl^ors  who  have  been  ofiended  at  the 
literal  notion  of  the  gQ^s*  constantly  laying  their  accusation  against  Homer  as  the  chief  support  of  it* 
But  whatever  cause  tbe||;e  i^iigbt  be  to  b^ipe  his  machines  in  a  philosophical  or  religious  view,  they 
4ru  so  perfect  in  the  poctio,  (ickat  mankind  have  been  ever  since  contented  to  follow  them :  none  have 
be*  A  able  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  |>oetr^  beyond  the  limits  he  has  set :  every  attempt  of  this  natur^ 
has  proved  unsucce^ful ;  and  after  all  the  various  changes  of  times  and  religions,  his  gods  continue  to 
Ihi*  day  the  gods  of  poetry.  •  .  ^  ^ 

\Vc  come  now  to  the  characters  of  his  persons ;  ^nd  here  wc  shall  find  no  author  has  ever  drawn. a^ 
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may,  vith  to  yinb\6  and  loprising  a  variety,  or  given  ut  sach  lively  and  afKiCtiiq^  iaprenioiis  of 

tka.   Every  one  baa  something  so  singularly  his  own,  that  no  pamter  could  have  distinguished  them 

Bxiie  by  tl)eir  features^  than  the  poet  has  by  their  manners.    Nothing  can  be  more  exact  than  the 

diiiiBCtiQos  be  has  observed  in  the  dU&rent  degrees  of  virtues  and  vices.  The  smgle  quality  of  courage 

b  vooderfully  diveni6ed  in  the  several  characters  of  the  Iliad.    That  of  Achilles  is  furious  and  in« 

tmetibk;  that  of  Diomede  forward^  yet  listening  to  advice,  and  sutgect  to  command ;  that  of  Ajax 

»  heavy,  and  teif-oonfiding :  of  Hector,  active  and  vigilant ;  the  courage  of  Agamemnon  is  inspirited 

by  love  of  empire  and  ambition ;  that  of  Menelaus  mixed  vith  softness  and  t«ndenie>Y  for  his  people  : 

ve  find  io  Idomeneus  a  plain  direct  soldier,  in  Sarpedon  a  gallant  and  generous  one.     Nor  is  this 

jikfidoos  and  astonishing  diversity  to  be  found  only  in  the  principal  quality  which  constitutes  the  main 

of  each  character,  but  even  in  the  under  parts  of  it,  to  which  he  takes  care  to  give  a  tincture  of  that 

principal  one.    For  example,  the  main  characters  of  Ulysses  and  Nestor  consist  in  wisdom :  and  they 

tre  distinct  in  this,  that  the  wisdom  of  one  is  artificial  and  various,  of  the  other  natural,  open  and 

rt^lar.    Bat  they  have,  besides,  characters  of  courage ;  and  this  quality  also  takes  a  different  turn 

io  each  from  the  difference  of  his  prudence ;  for  one  in  the  war  depends  still  upon  caution,  the  other 

upoQ  experience.     It  would  be  endless  to  produce  instances  of  these  kinds.    The  characters  of  Vir« 

pi  are  far  from  strik^  ™  ^^  ^^  <^P^>^  manner ;  they  lie  in  a  great  degree  hidden  and  undistinguished, 

and  where  they  are  marked  most  evidently,  affect  us  not  in  proportion  to  those  of  Homer.     Hit 

characten  of  valomr  are  much  alike ;  even  that  of  Tumus  seems  no  way  peculiar  but  as  it  is  in  a  superior 

degree ;  and  we  see  nothing  that  differences  the  courage  of  Mnestheus  from  that  of  Sergesthus,  Cloan- 

thus,  or  the  rest.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  reouirked  of  Statius's  heroes,  that  an  air  of  impetuosity  runs 

tkroogh  them  all :  the  same  horrid  and  savage  courage  appears  in  his  Capanens,  Tydeus,  Hippomedon, 

kc.    They  have  a  parity  of  character,  which  makes  them  seen  brothers  of  one  frimily  <     I  believe  when 

the  reader  is  led  into  this  track  of  reflection,    if  he  will  pursue  it  through  the  epic  and  tragic  writers,' 

lie  vill  be  convinced  how  infinitely  superiour  in  this  point  the  invention  of  Homer  was  to  that  of  all 

others.  ^ 

The  speeches  are  to  be  considered  as  they  flow  from  the  characters,  being  perfect  or  defective  as 
they  agree  or  disagree  with  the  manners  of  those  who  utter  them.  As  theie  is  mure  variety  of  cba- 
nctns  in  the  Iliad,  so  there  is  of  speeches,  than  in  any  other  poem.  Every  thing  in  it  has  manners 
(fts  Aristotle  expresses  it)  that  is,  every  thing  is  acted  or  spoken.  It  is  hardly  credible  in  a  work  of 
iuch  length,  bow  small  a  number  of  lines  are  employed  in  narration.  In  Virgil  the  dramatic  part  is 
\m  m  proportion  to  the  narrative ;  and  the  speeches  often  consist  of  general  reflections  or  thoughts, 
vhicb  might  be  equally  just  in  any  person^s  mouth  upon  the  same  occasion.  As  many  of  his  persons 
have  no  apparent  characters,  so  many  of  his  speeches  escape  being  applied  and  judged  by  the  rule 
of  propriety.  We  oftncr  think  of  the  author  himself  when  we  read  Virgil,  than  when  we  are  engaged 
ia  Homer :  all  which  are  the  effects  of  a  colder  invention,  that  interests  us  less  in  the  action  described : 
Homer  makes  us  hearers,  and  Virgil  leaves  us  readers. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  take  a  view  of  the  sentiments,  the  same  presiding  faculty  ia  eminent  in  the 
nbtimity  and  spirit  of  his  thoughts.  Longinus  has  given  his  opinion,  that  it  was  in  this  part  Homer 
prioeipaUy  excelled.  What  were  alone  sufiicient  to  prove  the  grandeur  and  excellence  of  his  scuti- 
aenti  in  general,  is,  that  tbcy  have  so  remarkable  a  parity  with  those  of  the  scripture ;  Du^ort,  in 
kisGnonologia  Homerica,  has  collected  iimumerable  instances  of  this  sort  And  it  is  with  justice  an 
excellent  modem  writer  allows,  that  if  Virgil  has  not  so  many  thoughts  that  arc  low  and  vulgar,  he 
has  sot  so  many  that  are  sublime  and  noble ;  and  that  the  Roman  author  seldom  rises  into  very  a<;to- 
Bishiaf  sentiments,  where  he  is  not  ilrcd  by  the  Iliad. 

if  we  observe  his  descriptions,  images,  and  similes,  we  shall  fmd  the  invention  still  predominant. 
To  vhat  else  can  we  ascribe  that  vast  comprehension  of  images  of  every  sort,  where  we  see  each  cir- 
cvostanoe  of  art,  and  individual  of  nature  summoned  together  by  the  exteut  and  fecundity  of  hif 
iaugination ;  to  which  all  things  in  their  various  views  presented  themselves  in  an  instant,  and  had 
ti^  impressions  taken  off  to  perfection  at  a  heat  ?  Nay,  he  not  only  qives  us  the  full  prospects  of 
tioBfi,  bot  several  unexpected  peculiarities  and  side  views,  unobserved  by  any  painter  but  Homer. 
Nothing  is  so  surprising  as  the  descriptions  of  his  battles,  which  take  up  no  less  than  half  the  Iliad, 
ad  are  snppUed  with  so  vast  a  variety  of  incidents,  that  no  one  bears  a  likeness  to  another;  such 
^SAerent  kinds  of  deaths,  that  no  two  heroes  arc  wounded  in  the  same  manner ;  and  such  a  profusion 
<f  ■•bte  ideas,  that  every  battle  rises  above  the  last  in  greatness,  horrour,  and  confusion.  It  is  cer- 
tw  tbare  is  not  near  that  mvnlier  of  images  and  descriptions  in  any  epic  poet ;  though  every  one  has 
aaictflihiaiself  with  a  great  quantity  out  of  bim:  and  it  is  evident  of  Virgil  especially,  that  h«  has 
scarce  any  cooiparifloiis  which  are  not  drawn  from  his  mastfir. 
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tf  %•  ta£M  fMh  liteM  to  the  expresrioii,  we  ste  the  bright  imagination  of  Homer,  thioiDgeit 
ifi  the  most  enlivened  forms  of  it  We  acknowlfMlge  bim  the  father  of  poetical  diction,  the  first  who 
tatgbt  that  language  of  the  godt  to  men.  His  expression  is  like  the  colouring  of  some  great  masters, 
which  diteoven  itself  to  be  laid  on  boldly,  and  executed  with  rapidity.  It  is  mdeed  the  strongest  snd 
most  glowing  imaginable,  and  touched  with  the  greatest  spirit  Aristotle  had  reason  to  say,  He  was 
the  only  poet  who  had  ftmnd  out  living  words :  there  are  in  him  mors  daring  figures  and  mettphott 
than  in  any  good  author  whatever.  An  arrow  is  impatient  to  be  on  the  wing,  and  a  weapon  thirsts 
t6  drink  the  Mood  .of  an  eAemy,  and  the  like ;  yet  his  expression  is  never  too  big  for  the  sense,  bat 
justly  great  in  proportion  to  it  II  is  the  sentiment  that  swells  and  fills  out  the  diction,  which  rises 
with  it,  and  forms  itself  about  it:  for  in  the  same  degree  that  a  thought  is  warmer,  an  expression  wHl 
be  bri{(hter;  as  that  is  more  strong,  this  will  become  more  perspicuous :  like  glass  in  the  fimaoe, 
which  grows  to  a  greater  magnitude,  and  refines  to  a  greater  clearness,  only  as  the  breath  within  is 
l6ore  powerful,  and  the  heat  more  intense. 

To  throw  his  language  more  out  of  prose,  Homer  seems  to  have  afiteted  the  compound  epithets, 
tills  i^as  a  sort  of  composition  peculiarly  proper  to  poetry,  not  only  as  it  heightened  the  diction,  but 
al  it  assisted  and  filled  the  numbers  with  greater  soimd  and  pomp,  and  likewise  conduced  in  some 
measure  to  thicken  the  images.  On  this  last  consideration  I  cannot  but  attribote  these  also  to  th« 
fhiitfulness  of  his  invention,  since,  (as  he  has  managed  them)  they  are  a  sort  of  supernumerary  pic- 
tures of  the  persons  or  things  to  which  they  are  joined.  We  see  the  motion  of  Hector's  plumes  in 
the  epithet  Mi^u/«/A«r,  the  landscape  of  Mount  Neritus  in  that  of  thuri^xXHt  tnd  so  of  others ;  which 
particular  images  could  not  have  been  insisted  npon  so  long  as  to  express  them  in  a  description 
(though  but  of  a  single  line)  without  direrting  the  reader  too  much  from  the  principal  action  ©r 
figure.    As  a  metaphor  is  a  short  simile,  one  of  these  epithets  is  a  short  description. 

Lastly,  if  we  conader  his  versification,  we  shall  be  sensible  wliat  a  share  of  praise  is  dne  to  his 
invention  in  that     He  was  not  satisfied  with  his  language  as  he  found  it  settled  in  any  one  part  of 
Greece,  but  searched  through  its  differing  dialects  with  this  particular  view,  to  beautify  and  perfect 
his  numbers :  he  considered  these  as  they  had  a  greater  mixture  of  vowehi  and  consonants,  and  ac- 
cordingly emplo5'ed  them  as  the  vcr?e  required  either  a  greater  smeothness  or  strength.     What  he 
most  affected  was  the  Ionic,  which  hns  a  peculiar  s^-eetness  from  its  never  using  contractions,  and 
from  its  custom  of  resolving  the  diphthong  into  two  syllables  :  no  as  to  make  the  words  open  thcmscivcs 
with  a  more  spreading  and  sonQrous  flueni*y.    With  this  he  mingled  the  Attic  contractions,  the  bro;ider 
Doric,  and  the  feebler  Eolic,  which  ofton  rejects  its  aspirate,  or  takes  off  iti  accent  ;  and  completed 
this  variety  by  altering  some  letter  with  the  licence  of  poetry.     Thus  his  measures,  instead  of  bein|» 
/ctiers  to  his  sense,  were  altrays  in  readiness  to  run  along  with  the  warmth  of  his  rapture,  and  even 
to  give  a  farther  representation  of  his  notions,  in  the  correspondence  of  their  sounds  to  what  they 
signified.     Out  of  all  these  he  has  derived  that  harmony,  which  makes  us  confess  he  had  not  only  th« 
richest  head,  but  the  finest  ear  in  the  world.  This  is  so  grcst  a  truth,  that  whoever  will  but  consult  the 
tune  of  his  verses,  even  without  understandiug  them  (with  the  same  sort  of  dlllgenee  as  we  daily  see 
practised  in  the  case  of  Italian  operas)  will  find  more  sweetness,  variety,  and  maJL«ty  of  soimd,  than 
in  any  othf  r  language  or  poetry.     Tlie  beauty  of  bis  numbers  is  allowed  hy  the  critics  to  be  copied 
but  faintly  by  Virgil  himself,  thoudi  they  arc  so  just  to  ascribe  it  to  the  nature  of  the  Ijitin  tongue; 
indeed  the  Hrcek  has  some  advantasres  both  from  the  natural  sound  of  its  words,  and  the  turn  and 
cadence  of  its  verse,  which  agree  with  the  {renins  of  no  other  lanyuajre :  Virgil  was  very  sensible  of 
this,  and  used  the  utmost  diligenec  in  working  up  a  n»orc  intractable  language  to  whatsoever  ^xtLons 
it  was  capable  of:  and  in  particular  never  failcil  to  brin^  the  sound  of  his  line  to  a  beautifVil  agree-' 
mint  with  its  sense.     If  the  Grecian  poet  has  not  been  so  frequently  celebrated  on  this  account  as 
the  Koman,   the  only  reason  is  thit  fewer  critics  have  understood  one  langu;\ge  than  the  other, 
Dionysius  of  Tlalicamassus  has  pointed  out  many  of  our  author's  beauties  m  this  kind,  in  his  treat$«« 
df  the  Composition  of  Wonls.     It  sufjoes  at  pn*sent  to  observe  of  his  nuuibers,  that  they  fiow  with 
so  much  case,  as  to  make  one  imagine  llnmer  had  no  other  care  than  to  transcribe  asfWstsis  the 
Mus*^  dictated :  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  f  »rce  and  ioffpired  vigour,  that  they  awaken 
and  i-aise  \w  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  They  roll  along  a*  a  plentiful  river,  always  in  motion,  and 
8lwa\'s  full :    while  we  arc  borne  away  by  a  tide  of  verse,    the  m^jst    rapid,    and  yet  the  1iio«t: 
smooth  imaginable. 

Thus,  on  whatever  side  we  contemplate  Homer,  what  principallv  strikes  n$  is  his  invention.  (1^  fs 
that  which  forms  the  character  of  each  part  of  his  work  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  It  to  have  «had% 
hii<  fable  more  extensive  and  copious  than  any  other,  his  manners  more  lively  and  strongly  niavkftd, 
hi«  sp<*ecHes  more  affecting  and  transported,  his  sentiments  more  imtm  tad  s«blsiiMi,  his  taafos  i 
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l^fcriptioal  are  loll  and  animated,  his  exprenion  more  raised  and  dario;,  and  hit  nmnben  more  rapid 

and  various.    I  hope  in  what  hai  heen  said  of  Virgil  with  regard  to  any  of  these  heads,  I  have  no 

ways  derogated  from  his  character.    Nothing  is  more  absurd  or  endless,  than  the  common  method  of 

comparing  eminent  writers  by  an  opposition  of  particular  passages  in  them,  and  forming  a  judgment 

fism  ttience  of  their  merit  upon  the  whol«.    We  ought  to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  principal 

disracter  and  distingmshed  excellence  of  each :  it  is  in  that  we  are  to  consider  him,  and  in  proportion 

to  lai  degree  in  that  we  are  to  admire  him.    No  author  or  man  ever  excelled  all  the  world  in  more 

thaa  oae  fiicuHj ;  and  as  ffomer  has  done  this  in  invention,   Virgil  has  in  judgment    Not  that  we 

are  to  thiak  Homer  wanted  judgment,  because  Virgil  had  it  in  a  more  eminent  degree ;  or  that  Virgit 

vanted  inventioa,  because  Homer  possCMed  a  hirger  share  of  it :  each  of  these  great  authors  had 

me  of  both  than  perhaps  any  man  besides,  and  are  only  said  to  have  less  in  comparison  with  one 

soother.    Homer  was  the  greater  genras,  Virgil  the  better  artist.    In  one  we  most  admirie  the  man, 

b  tbe  other  the  work :    Homer  hurries  and  transports  us  with  a  commanding  impetuosity,   Virgil 

ieadi  m  with  attractive  majesty :  Homer  scatters  with  a  generous  profusion,  Virgil  bestows  with  a 

Ctfcfal  magnificence :    Homer,  like  the  Kile,  pours  out  his  riches  with  a  boundless  overflow ;  Virgil 

likes  river  in  its  banks,  with  a  gentle  and  constant  stream.    When  we  behold  their  battles,  methinks 

the  tvo  poets  resemble  the  heroes  they  celebrate :  Homer,   boundless  and  irresistible  as  Achillea, 

besn  all  before  him,  and  shines  nrare  and  more  as  the  tumult  increases ;  Virgil,  calmly  daring  like 

^bess,  appears  undisturbed  in  the  midst  of  the  action ;  disposes  all  about  him,  and  conquers  u'ith 

taxpiiUity.    And  when  we  look  upon  their  machines,  Homer  seems  like  his  own  Jupiter  in  his  tor* 

lODis,  shaking  Olympus,  scattering  the  lightnings,  and  firing  the  heavens ;    Virgil,  like  the  same 

pover  in  his  benevolence,  counselling  with  the  gods,  laying  plans  for  empires,  and  regularly  ordering 

his  whole  creation. 

fiat,  after  all,  it  is  with  great  parts,  as  with  great  virtues :  they  naturally  border  on  some  imper- 
Mm ;  and  it  is  often  hard  to  distinguish  exactly  where  the  virtue  ends,  or  the  fault  begins.  As 
pndeutt  may  sometimes  sink  to  suspicion,  so  may  a  great  judgment  decline  to  coldness ;  and  as 
Bttgnaaimity  may  run  up  to  profusion  or  extravagance,  so  may  a  great  invention  to  redundancy  or 
vildness.  If  we  look  upon  Homer  in  this  view,  we  shall  perceive  the  chief  objections  against  him  to^ 
piooeed  from  so  noble  a  cause  as  the  excess  of  this  faculty. 

Among  these  we  may  reckon  some  of  his  marvellous  fictions,  upon  which  so  much  criticism  has 
hees  spent,  as  surpassing  all  the  bounds  of  probability.  Perhaps  it  may  be  with  great  and  superior 
souls,  a?  with  gigantic  bodies,  which  exerting  themselves  with  unusual  strength,  exceed  what  is  com- 
BKMily  thought  the  due  proportion  of  parts,  to  becomo  miracles  in  the  whole ;  and  like  the  old  heroes 
of  that  make,  commit  something  near  extravagance,  amidst  a  series  of  glories  and  inimitable  per- 
^t^rmances.  Thus  Homer  has  his  speaking  horses,  and  Virgil  his  myrtles  distilling  blood,  where  the 
latter  has  not  so  much  as  contrived  the  easy  intervention  of  a  deity  to  save  the  probability. 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  vast  invention,  that  his  similies  have  been  tliought  loo  exuberant  and  full 
ofciimmstances.  The  force  of  this  faculty  is  seen  in  nothing  more,  tlion  in  its  inability  to  confine 
itself  (o  that  shigle  circumstance  upon  which  the  comparison  is  grounded :  it  runs  out  into  embellish- 
SoetOt  of  additional  images,  which  however  are  so  managed  as  not  to  overpower  the  main  one.  His 
«nulies  are  like  pi(*tttres,  where  the  principal  figure  has  not  only  its  proportion  given  agreeably  to 
the  original,  tnit  is  also  set  off  with  occasional  ornaments  and  prospects.  The  same  will  account  for 
his  oumner  of  heaping  a  number  of  comparisons  together  in  one  breath,  when  his  fancy  suggested  to 
hm  at  once  so  many  various  and  correspondent  images.  The  reader  will  easily  extend  this  observation 
to  more  obj^tions  of  the  same  kind. 

If  there  are  others  which  seem  rather  to  charge  him  with  a  defector  narrowness  of  genius,  than  an 
*xctsiof  it,  those  seeming  defects  wilt  be  found  upon  examination  to  proceed  u  holly  from  the  nature 
«f  the  times  he  lived  in.  Such  are  bis  grosser  representations  of  the  gods,  and  the  vicious  and  imper- 
fect manners  of  hi5  heroes;  but  I  must  here  speak  a  wonl  of  the  latter,  as  it  is  a  point  g:encT.iily 
famed  into  extremes,  both  by  the  censuiers  and  defenders  of  Homer.  It  must  bo  a  strange pirtiality 
to  antiquity,  to  think  with  Madam  Dacier*,  "  that  those  times  aud  manners  are  so  much  the  more 
"  excellent,  as  they  are  more  contrary  to  ourj."  Who  can  be  so  prejudiced  in  their  favour  as  to 
■ttciify  the  felicity  of  tliose  ages,  when  a  spirit  of  revenue  and  cruelty,  joim.-d  wit!i  the  praetic^  of 
r^KAeaad  robbery,  reigned  through  the  world  ;  when  no  mercy  was  .shown  but  for  the  sake  <>f  lucre, 
»hep  the  greatest  princ(r-s  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  their  wives  and  dauslitcrs  made  slaves  and 
fioocubiocs?  On  the  other  side,  I  would  not  be  so  delicate  as  those  modem  eiitii  s,  who  are  cheeked  at 
t^  $ay'}\*r  offices  and  mean  employments  in  which  we  sometime  s  ice  the  Uer^/.  j  oi  Ilonur  cii^a^jcJ. — 

*  Preface  to  h*  r  Homer. 
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There  is  a  Measure  in  taking  a  view  of  that  simi^icity,  •  in  oppoiitioD  to  the  luxury  of  sneceediag  aget; 
in  beholding  monarchs  uithout  their  guards,  princes  tending  their  flocfks,  and  princes^  drawing  water 
from  the  springs.  When  we  read  Homer,  we  ought  to  reflect  that  we  arc  reading  the  most  ancient 
author  in  the  heathen  world ;  and  t^oee  who  consider  hios  in  this  light,  will  double  their  pleasure  ia 
the  perusal  of  him.  Let  them  think  they  are  growing  acqaaintod  with  natiOos  and  people  chat  are 
now  no  more  ;  that  they  are  stepping  almost  three  thousand  years  back  into  the  remotest  antiquity, 
and  entertaining  themselres  with  a  clear  and  surpnsHiig  vision  of  things  lo  where  else  to  he  found,  th« 
only  true  mirror  of  that  ancient  world.  By  this  means  alone  their  greatest  obstacle!  will  vanish;  ttd 
what  nsually  creates  their  dislike,  hUI  become  a  satisfaction. 

This  consideration  may  farther  serve  to  answer  for  the  .constant  use.  of  the  same  epithets  to  hts  gods 
aod  heroes,  such  as  the  (ar-tl^rting  Phcebus,  the  bluc-|iyed  Pallas,    the  swik-footed  Achilles,   &c. 
which  some  have  censured  as  impertinent  and  tediously  repeat^-d.     Those  of  the  gods  depended  ujpon 
the  powers  and  offices  then  believed  to  belong  to  them,   and  had  conttacted  a  weight  and  veoeratioa 
from  the  rites  and  solemn  devotions  in  which  they  were  used:  they  wera  a  sort  of  attributes,  with  which  it    ' 
was  a  matter  of  religion  to  salute  them  on  all  occasions,  and  which  it  was  an  irreverence  to  omit.     As 
for  the  epithets  of  great  men,  Mons.  Boileau  is  of  opinioD,  that  they  were  hi  the  nature  of  surnames, 
and  repeated  as  such ;    for  the  Greeks  having  no  names  derived  from  their  fathers,   were  obliged  to 
add  some  other  distinction  of  each  person ;  either  naming  his  parents  esqires^y,  or  his  place  of  bhrth, 
profession,  or  the  like :    as  Alexander  the  son  of  Philip,  Herodotus  of  Halicamassus,  Dfogenes  the 
Cynic,  Lc.     Homer  therefore,   complying  with  the  custom  of  hisi  country,  used  such  distinctive 
additions  as  better  agreed  with  poetry.     And  indeed  we  have  somethmg  pandld  to  these  in  modem 
times,  such  as  the  names  of  Harold  Harefbot,  Edmond  Ironside,    Edward  .Long-shanks,  Edward  the. 
Black  Prince,  &.c      If  yet  this  be  thought  to  account  better  for  the  propriety  than  for  the  repetition, 
1  shall  add  a  farther  conjecture.      Hesiod,  dividing  the  world  into  its  different  ages,  has  placed  a 
^rth  age  between  the  brazen  and  the  iron  one,  of  *'  heroes  distinct  from  other  men :  a  divine  race, 
who  fought  at  Thebes  and  Troy,  are  called  demirgods.  ;»id  live  by  the  Care  of  Jupiter  in  the  idands 
of  the  blessed'  **    Now  among  the  divine  honours  which  mere  paid  them,  they  might  have  this  ahio  in 
common  with  the  gods,  not  to  be  mentioned  without  the  solemnity  of  an  epithet,  and  such  as  might  he 
acceptable  to  them  by  its  celebrating  their  families,  actions,  or  qualitiOB. 

.  'Wliaf  other  canls  have  been  raised  against  Homer,  are  such  as  hardly  deserve  a  reply,  but  will  yet  be 
taken  notice  of  as  they  occur  in  the  course  of  the  work.     Many  have  been  occasioned  by  an  injudicious 
endeavour  to  exalt  Virgil ;  which  is  much  the  same,  as  if  one  should  think  to  raise  the  superstructure 
by  undermining  the. foundation :  one  would  imagine,  by  Uic  whole  course  of  thehr  parallels,  that  these 
critics  never  &o  much  as  heard  of  Homer's  having  written  first:  a  consideration  which,  whoever  com- 
pares these  two  poets,  ought  to  have  always  in  his  eye.    Some  accuse  hhn  for  the  same  things  which 
they  overlook  or  praise  in  the  other ;    as  when  they  prefer  the  fable  and  moral  of  the  /Eneis  to  those 
of  the  Iliad,  for  the  same  reasons  which  might  set  the  Odysses  above  the  :^eis :  as  that  the  hero  is  a 
,  wiser  man  :    and  the  action  of  the  one  more  beneficial  to  his  country  than  that  of  the  other ;  or  else 
they  blame  him  for  not  doing  what  he  never  designed ;  as  because  Achilles  is  not  as  good  aad  perfect 
a  prince  as  iKneas,  when  the  very  moral  of  his  poem  requh^  a  contrary  character :   it  is  thus  that 
Bapin  judges  in  his  comparison  of  Homer  and  Virgil.      Others  select  those  particular  passages  of 
Homer,  which  are  not  so  laboured  as  some  that  Virgil  drew  out  of  them ;  this  is 'the  whde  manage* 
ment  of  Scaliger  in  hb  Poetics.    Others  quarrel  with  what  they  take  for  low  and  mean  expressions 
sometimes  through  a  false  delicacy  and  refinement,  oftner  an  ignorance  of  the  graces  of  the  original  • 
and  then  triumph  in  the  awkwardness  of  their  own  translations ;    this  is  tha  conduct  of  Perault  in  his 
Para]  Ids.     Lastly,    there  are  others,  who,  pretending  to  a  fiMrer  proceeding,  distinguish  between  the 
personal  merit  of  Homer,  and  that  of  his  work ;  but  when  they  come  to  assign  the  causes  of  the 
great  reputation  of  the  Uiad,    they  found  it  upon  the  ignorance  of  his  times  and  tho  prejudice  of  those 
that  followed :  and  in  pursuance  of  this  princi{>le,  they  make  those  accidents  <(njch  as  the  contention 
of  the  cities,  &c.)  to  be  the  causes  of  his  fiwne,  which  wero  in  reality  the  consequences  of  his  merits 
The   same  might  as  well  be  said  of  Virgil,   or  any  great  author,   whose  general   character   wiU 
infallibly  raise  many  casual  additions  to  their  reputation.    This  is  the  method  of  Mods,  de  la  Motte  ; 
who  yet  confesses  upon  the  whole,   that  in  whatever  age  Homer  had  lived,  be  must  have  heert 
the  greatest  poet  of  his  nation,  and  that  he  may  be  said  in  this  sense  to  be  the  master  even  of  those 
who  surpassed  him. 

In  all  these  obj<;*ctions  we  see  nothing  that  contradicts  his  title  to  the  honour  of  the  chief  iaventkm  i 
an^  as  long  as  this  (which  is  indeed  the  characteristic  of  poetry  itself)  remams  nnequsUed  by  him. 

*  Hesiod,  lib.  I  ver..l55y  &c. 
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f^Qvers,  be  still'coBtinuei  superior  to  them.  A  cooler  jadgmeot  may  commit  fewer  Innlts,  aiH)  be 
won  approved  io  the  eyes  of  one  tort  of  critics ;  bat  that  warmth  of  fancy  will  carry  the  loud  and 
BOit  Qoiverssd  applauses,  which  holds  the  heart  of  a  reader  under  the  strongest  enchantment— 
Homer  not  only  appears  the  inTentor  of  poetry,  but  excels  all  the  inventors  of  other  arts  in  tliis,  that 
he  has  swallowed  np  the  honour  of  those  who  succeeded  him.  A^liat  he  has  done  admitted  no 
increnae,  it  only  left  room  for  contraction  or  regulation.  He  showed  all  the  stretch  of  fancy  at  once ; 
aod  if  be  bas  £suled  in  some  of  his  dights,  it  was  but  because  he  attempted  every  thing.  A  work  of 
ttts  kind  seems  like  a  mighty  tree  which  rises  from  the  most  vigorous  seed,  is  improved  with  industry, 
ioorishes,  and  produces  the  finest  fruit;  nature  and  art  conspire  to  raise  it;  pleasure  and  profit 
join  to  make  it  vahia3>le :  and  they  who  find  the  jnstest  fsults,  have  only  said,  that  a  few  branches 
(which  ran  hnuriant  tkiough*a  richness  of  nature)  might  be  lopped  into  form  to  give  it  a  more  re« 
gttlar  appearance. 

Having  wnr  spoken  of  the  beauties  and  defects  of  the  original,  it  remains  to  treat  of  the.trsnslation» 
with  ike  same  view  to  the  chief  characteristic.  As  far  as  that  is  seen  in  the  main  parts  of  the  poem, 
SQch  as  the  fiible,  mannen,  and  sentiments,  no  translator  can  preindice  it  but  by  wiUnl  omissions  or 
eootractions.  As  k  also  breaks  out  in  every  particular  image,  description,  and  simile ;  whoever 
lessens  or  too  much  softens  those,  takes  off  from  this  chief  character.  It  is  the  first  grand  duty  of  an 
interpreter  to  give  his  author  entire  and  unmaimed ;  and  for  the  rest,  the  diction  and  versification  only 
are  his  proper  province ;  since  these  must  be  his  own ;  but  the  others  he  is  to  take  as  he  finds  them. 

It  should  then  be  considered  what  methods  may  afibrd  some  equivalent  in  our  language  for  the 
graces  of  these  in  the  Greek.  It  is  certain  no  literal  translation  can  be  just  to  an  excellent  original  in 
a  superior  language :  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  (as  many  have  done)  .that  a  rash  para- 
phrve  on  make  amends  for  this  general  deHect ;  which  is  no  less  in  danger  to  lose  the  spirit  of  an 
ancient,  by  deviating  into  the  modem  manners  of  expression.  If  there  be  sometimes  a  darkness, 
there  is  often  a  light  in  antiquity,  which  nothing  better  preserves  than  a  version  almost  jiteraL  I 
know  no  liberties  one  ought  to  take,  but  those  which  are  necessary  for  transfusing  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  and  supporting  the  poetical  style  of  the  translation :  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  there  have 
not  been  more  men  misled  in  former  times  by  a  servile  dull  adherence  to  the  latter,  than  have  befn 
deloded  in  oars  by  a  chimcrit*al  insolent  hope  of  raishig  and  improving  their  author.  It  is  not  to  be 
donbted  that  the  fire  of  the  poem  is  what  a  translator  should  principally  regard,  as  it  is  most  likely 
to  expire  in  his  managing:  however  it  is  the  safest  way  to  be  content  iiith  prcser\'ing  this  to  the 
ntmost  in  the  whole,  without  endeavouring  to  be  mora  than  be  finds  his  author  is  in  any  particular 
place.  It  is  a  great  secret  in  writing,  to  know  when  to  be  plain,  and  when  poetical  and  figurative; 
aad  U  is  what  Homer  will  teach  us,  if  we  will  but  follow  modestly  in  his  footsteps.  Where  his  diction 
is  bold  aod  lofty,  let  ns  raise  ours  as  high  as  we  can ;  but  where  his  is  plain  and  bumble,  we  oug^t 
not  to  be  deterired  fkom  imitating  him  by  the  fear  of  incurring  the  censure  of  a  mere  English  critic 
'  ^iothiBg  that  bekmgs  to  Homer  seems  to  have  been  more  commonly  mistaken  than  the  just  pitch  of  his 
'  style ;  some  qf  his  translators  having  swelled  into  fustian,  in  a  proud  confidence  of  the  sublime ;  others 
sank  into  flatness,  in  a  cold  and  timorous  notion  of  simplicity.  Methinkt  I  see,  these  difiercnt  followers 
of  Homer,  some  sweating  and  straining  after  hu^  by  violent  leaps  and  bounds  (the  ceruin  signs  of 
false  OMttle);  others  slowly  and  servilely  creeping  in  his  train,  while  the  poet  himself  is  all  the  time 
psDceeding  with  an  nnaffected  and  equal  ow^ty  before  them.  However,  of  the  two  extremes,  one 
wocdd  sooner  pardon  frenzy  than  frigidity :  no  author  is  to  be  envied  fof  such  commendatioos  as  he 
may  gain  by  that  character  of  style,  which  his  friends  must  agree  together  to  call  simplicity,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  call  dulness.  There  is  a  graceful  and  dignified  simplicity,  as  well  as  a  bold 
aod  aocdid  one,  which  differ  as  much.ftom  each  other  as  the  air  of  a  plain  man  from  that  of  a  sloven  : 
it  is  oae  thing  to^be  tricked  op,  and  another  not  to  h*f  dressed  at  all.  Simplicity  is  the  mean  betweeA 
o^entatioa  and  mstieity. 

This  p«re  and  noble  simplicity  is  no  where  in  such  perfection  as  in  the  scripture  and  our  author : 
One  may  affirm,  with  all  respect  to  the  inspired  writings,  that  the  Divine  Spirit  made  use  of  no  other 
#oids  bat  what  were  intelligSble  aod  common  to  men  at  that  time,  and  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  and 
M  Homer  is  the  author  nearest  to  tiiose,  his  style  must  of  coarse  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the 
saci«dbooks  than  that  of  any  oUier  writer.  This  consideration  (togetiier  with  what  has  been  observed 
«^tlie  purity  of  some  of  his  thoughts)  may  methinks  induce  a  translator  on  the  one  hand  to  give  into 
jevesal  of  those  j^eneral  phrases  and  manners  of  expression,  which  have  attained  a  ve&eratkm  even 
in  oor  language  from  being  used  in  the  Old  Testament;  as  on  the  other,  to  avoid  those  which  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  Divinity,  and  m  a  manner  conngned  to  mystery  ana  religion. 

For  a  ferther  pivfervatioa/rf  this  air  of  simplicity,  a  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  express 
%ith  afl  plaiMiess  t^oee  moral  senteiK:et  and  ptoveibial  speeches  which  are  so  aumetous  in  this  poet 
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They  h$,ve  ft6m«thing  irHi^rable»  and  at  I  may  tay  oracalar,  in  that  nnadonwd  graTity  and  ihortaear 
wfthiihioh  they  are  delivered:  a  grace  whteh  would  be  utterly  lost  by  endeatouring  to  give  them 
%hat  we  call  a  more  ingenious  (that  is,  a  more  modem)  turn  in  the  paraphrase. 

Perhaps  the  mixture  of  some  GrsBcisms  and  old  wohb  alter  the  manner  of  Milton,  if  done  without  too 
much  afiectation,  might  not  have  an  ill  effect  in  a  vereion  of  this  particolar  woik,  which  Ukost  of  any 
oCher  teems  to  require  a  venerable  antique  cast.  But  certainly  the  use  of  modem  tennt  of  war  and 
geremnienti  such  as  platoon,  campaign,  junto,  or  the  like  (into  which  tome  of  his  translatofi  haira 
laHen)  cannot  be  allowable ;  those  only  excepted,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  trtet  the  suliti^cti 
in  any  living  language. 

There  are  two  peculiarities  in  Homer's  diction  which  are  a  tort  of  marks,  or  molet,  b]pwhich  every 
ooiomon  eye  distinguisbes  htm  at  first  sight :  those  who  are  not  his  greatest  admirers  Ibok  npon  them 
as  defects,  and  those  who  arc  $eem  pleaded  with  them  as  beauties.  1  speak  of  his  compound  e|rithets, 
and  of  l^is  repetitions.  Many  of  the  fofmer  cannot  be  done  literally  into  English  without  dest^yioj^ 
the  purity  of  our  language.  I  believe  such  should  be  retained  as  slide  easily  aftfacmaelves  ioto  an 
Engli^  compound,  without  violence  to  the  ear  or  to  the  received  rules  of  composition;  as  weH  aa 
those  which  have  received  a  sanction  fitKn  the  authority  of  our  best  poets,  and  art  become  fimuliar 
through  their  use  of  them  ;  such  as  the  cloud-compelling  Jove,  &C  As  for  tile  rest,  whenever  any 
can  be  as  fully  and  significantly  escprest  in  a  single  word  as  in  a  oompoood  one,  the  course  to  be 
taken  is  obvious. 

Some,  that  cannot  be  so  turned  as  to  preserve  their  full  image  by  one  or  two  words,  may  have 
justice  done  them  by  circumlocutiou ;  as  the  epithet  tW/fyXXtff  to  a  mountain,  woald  appear  little  or 
ridiculous  translated  literally  <*  leaf-shakhog,''  but  afibrds  a  miucstic  idea  ro  the  periphrasis:  **  The 
lofty  mountain  shakes  his  waving  woods.''  Others  that  admit  of  diflbridg  signifioatioiit,  may  receive 
an  advantage  by  a  judicious  variation  according  to  the  occask>nt  on  which  they  are  hitrodnoed«  Fbr 
example,  the  epithet  of  Apollo,  UnfiiXtf,  or  "far-shooting"  is  capable  of  two  ezplicatkMis;  oae 
literal,  in  respect  to  the  darts  and  bow,  the  ensigns  of  that  god ;  the  other  aJlagorical,  with  regard 
to  the  rays  of  the  Sun :  therefore,  in  such  places  where  Apollo  is  represented  at  a  god  in  person,  I 
would  use  the  former  interpretation  j  and  where  the  effects  of  the  Sun  are  described,  I  would  make 
choice  of  the  latter.  U|x>n  the  whole,  it  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  that  perpetual  repetition  of  the 
same  epithets  whkh  we  find  in  Homer ;  and  which,  though  it  might  be  aooommodated  (as  has  bee* 
already  shown)  to  the  car  of  those  times,  is  by  no  meant  so  to  ours :  but  one  maj  wait  fbr  opportuni^ 
ties  of  pbeing  them,  where  they  derive  an  additional  beauty  from  the  occasioos  on  which  they  are  ent- 
ployed ;  and  in  doing  this  properly,  a  translator  may  at  once  show  his  fancy  and  hit  judgment. 

As  for  Homer's  repetition!i,  we  may  divide  them  into  three  sorts;  of  whole  narrations  and  tipeeche^^ 
of  single  tentences,  and  of  one  vetie  or  hemistich.  I  hope  it  is  not  impossible  to  have  such  a  regard 
to  these,  as  neither  to  lose  so  known  a  mark  of  the  author  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  ofiend  the  reader 
too  moch  on  the  other.  The  repetition  is  not  ungraceful  in  those  speeches  where  the  dignity  of  the 
speaker  renders  it  a  sort  of  insolence  to  alter  his  words ;  as  in  the  messages  from  gods  to  men,  or  front 
higher  powers  fo  inferiors  in  concerns  of  state,  or  where  the  ceremonial  of  religion  seems  to  require  it, 
in  the  solemn  forms  of  prayers,  oaths,  or  the'  like.  In  other  cases,  I  believe,  the  best  mle  is,  to  be 
gtiided  by  the  nearness,  or  distance,  at  which  the  repetitions  are  placed  in  the  original :  when  they 
follow  too  close,  one  may  vary  the  expression ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  a  professed  transUtor  be 
authorised  to  omit  any  :  if  they  be  tedious,  the  author  is  to  answer  for  it 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  vrrsification.  Homer  (as  has  been  said)  is  perpetually  applymg  the 
sound  to  the  sense,  and  varying:  it  on  cv<^  new  subject,  lliis  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  exquisite^ 
beauties  of  poetry,  and  attainable  by  very  few ;  I  know  only  of  Homer  eminent  fbr  it  in  the  Greek, 
and  Virgil  in  Latin.  I  am  sensible  it  is  what  may  sometimes  happen  by  chance,  when  a  writer  is  warm 
and  fully  possest  of  his  image  :  however  it  may  be  reasonably  believed  they  designed  this,  in  whose 
verse  it  so  manifestly  appears  in  a  superior  degree  to  all  othei^  Few  readers  have  the  ear  to  be  jadgea 
of  it ;  but  those  who  have,  will  see  1  have  endeavoured  at  this  beauty. 

Uponr  the  whole,  I  fnust  confess  my 5Plf  utterly  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  HAner.  I  attempt 
him  in  Ao  oth^  hope  but  that  which  one  may  entertain  without  much  vanity,  of  giving  a  more  tolera-^ 
bic  copy  of  him,  than  any  entire  translation  in  verse  has  yet  done.  We  have  onlv  thotb  of  Chapman^ 
Hobbes,  and  Ogilby.  Chapman  has  taken  the  advantage  of  an  immeasurable  length  of  verae,  not- 
^thstandittg  which,  there  h  scat-ce  any  paraphrase  more  loose  and  rambling  than  his*  He  hat  fre- 
qnfeiit  mteriwjiations  of  f^ur  or  six  lines,  and  I  remember  one  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Odysset, 
ver.  312,  where  he  has  spun  twenty  versen  out  of  two.  He  is  often  mistaken  in  so  bold  a  manner 
that  One  migrht  think  he  de\  iated  on  purpose,  if  he  did  not  in  otiier  places  of  his  notes  insist  so  mnch 
npoh  ^tibal  trifles.    He  appears  to  Imve  had  a  strong  afleetatlon  of  extracting  ecv  meaiiiqgt  ont  of  hit 
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nthor,  intomoch  as  to  promise,  in  his  rbirming  prefmce,  a  poem  of  tlie  myttetiet  be  bad  Terealed  in 
Haoer:  and  perhaps  he  endeavoured  to  strain  the  ohvioos  sense  to  this  end.  His  expression  is  hi- 
VDlfed  hi  fostian,  a  fsult  for  vhich  he  was  remarkable  m  bis  original  writings,  as  in  the  tragedy  o^ 
Bmsf  d'  Amboise,  &c  In  a  word,  the  natnre  of  the  man  may  acooant  fbv  his  whole  performance  t 
Ibr  he  appears  from  bis  preface  md  remarks  to  bare  been  of  an  arrogant  turn,  and  an  enthusiast 
io  poetry.  His  own  beast  of  having  finished  half  the  Iliad  in  less  than  fifteen  weeks,  shews  with  what 
■egligcnce  bis  version  was  performed.  But  that  which  is  to  be  allowed  him,  and  which  very  much 
eontriboted  to  cover  his  defects,  is  a  daring  fiery  spirit  that  animates  his  translation,  which  is  some* 
thing  like  what  one  might  imagine  Homer  himself  would  have  writ  before  be  arrived  at  years  of  dis* 
cretion. 

Hobbcs  has  ei  ven  us  a  correct  explanation  of  the  sense  in  general ;  but  for  particulars  and  circumstances 
he  continually  lops  them,  and  omits  the  most  beautiful.  As  for  its  being  esteemed  a  close  translation,  I 
doubt  not  many  have  been  led  into  that  errour  by  the  shortness  of  it,  which  proceeds  not  from  his  ibl- 
bwiitg  the  original  line  by  line,  but  from  the  contractions  abovementioned.  He  sometimes  omits 
vhole  nmilicji  and  sentcuccs,  and  »  now  and  then  guilty  of  mistaken,  into  which  no  writer  of  his 
tcttmin/;  could  haVc  fallen,  but  through  carelessness.  His  poetry,  as  well  as  Ogilby\  is  too  mean  for 
criticinn. 

It  is  a  jrrcat  loss  to  the  poetical  world  that  Mr.  Drydcn  did  not  live  to  translate  the  Iliad.  He  boa 
Irfi  ns  only  the  flrst  book,  and  a  small  part  of  the  sixth;  in  which  if  he  has  in  some  places  not  truly 
rtilcqirett^  the  sense,  or  preserved  the  antiquities,  it  ought  to  be  excused  on  account  of  the  baste  he 
ms  obii.;ed  to  write  in.  Ho  seems  to  have  had  too  much  regard  to  Chapman,  whose  words  he  some- 
times copies,  and  has  unhappily  followed  him  in  passages  where  he  wanders  from  the  original.  However, 
bad  he  translated  the  whole  work,  I  would  no  more  have  attempted  Homer  after  him  than  Virgil,  his 
version  of  whom  (notuiihstanding  some  human  errours)  is  the  most  noble  and  spirited  translation  I 
knov  in  any  language.  But  the  fate  of  great  geniuses  is  like  that  of  gn'ut  ministers :  though  they  are 
confessedly  the  first  in  the  common-wealth  of  letters,  they  must  be  envied  and  caluminated  only  for 
being  at  the  head  of  it. 

That  which  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be  the  endeavour  of  any  one  who  translates  Homer,  is  above  all 
thint^s  to  keep  alivu  that  spirit  and  Gre  which  makes  bis  chief  character:  in  particular  places,  where 
the  sense  can  bear  any  doubt,  to  follow  the  strongest  and  most  poetical,  as  most  agreeing  with  that 
charafter ;  to  copy  him  in  all  the  variations  of  his  style,  and  the  different  modulations  of  bis  numbers ; 
topreserv-e,  in  the  more  active  or  descriptive  parts,  a  warmth  and  elevation;  in  the  more  sedate  or 
narrative,  a  plainness  and  solemnity;  in  the  speeches,  a  fulness  and  perspicuity;  in  the  sentences,  a  short- 
ness and  gravity ;  not  to  neglect  even  the  little  figures  and  turns  on  the  words,  nor  sometimes  the  very  cast 
of  the  periods  ;  neither  to  omit  nor  confound  any  rites  or  customs  of  antiquity  ;  perhaps  too  he  ought 
to  include  the  whole  in  a  shorter  compass,  than  has  hitherto  been  done  by  any  translator  who  has 
tiilerably  preserved  either  the  sense  or  poetry.  What  I  would  farther  recommend  to  him,  is  to  study 
his  author  rather  from  his  ovin  text,  than  from  any  oommentaries,  how  i€am('d  soever, or  whatever  fieure 
they  may  make  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  ;  to  consider  him  attentively  in  comparison  with  Virqril 
above  all  the  ancients,  and  with  Milton  ab<ivc  all  the  moderns.  Next  thtse,  the  archbishop  of 
Cambray's  Telemachus  may  ^ive  him  the  truest  idea  of  the  spirit  and  turn  of  our  author,  and  Bossu's 
admirable  treatise  of  the  Kpic  Poem  the  iusttst  notion  of  his  design  and  conduct.  But  after  all,  with 
whatever  judgment  and  study  a  man  may  proceeil,  or  with  whatever  Iiai)piucss  he  may  perform  puch 
a  work,  he  must  hope  to  pit  asc  but  a  few;  those  only  who  have  at  once  a  taste  of  poetry,  and 
competent  learning.  For  to  satisfy  such  as  want  either,  is  m«t  in  the  nature  of  thisimdtrtaking;  since 
a  mere  modem  wit  can  like  nolhinc:  that  is  n'»t  niotlcrn,  and  a  pedant  iMithins:  that  is  not  Greek. 

What  I  have  done  is  submitt*  d  to  the  public,  from  whnsii  opinions  I  am  prepared  to  learn  ;  tho;ii*b 
1  fear  no  judges  so  little  as  our  best  jwt  ts,  \\\v\  arc  ni<»Kt  sensihlc  of  the  wcicht  of  this  task.  As  for  the 
worst,  whatever  they  shall  please  to  say,  they  may  pvc  nic  some  conci  in  a>  ihey  are  unhappy  men, 
but  none  as  they  arc  malignant  writers.  I  was  ^iii«lod  in  iWin  translation  Ly  ju(!-:;m<'its  very  difTcrcnt 
frooi  theirs,  and  by  pt^rsons  for  whom  th»  y  «*an  have  no  kimlness,  if  an  ol<l  olist-rvation  be  true,  t'jat 
the  strongest  antipathy  in  the  world  is  that  (>i  fools  to  men  of  wit.  >ir.  Ad  li>-<>n  w.i?  the  fu-st  whrys*^ 
advice  determined  me  to  undertake  this  task,  who  waspK-nsci  to  write  to  me  upuii  that  occasion  in  such 
temiaas  I  cannot  repeat  without  vanity.  I  was  obiiacd  to  sir  Kicliard  Stet  Ic  Ot  a  very  early  recum- 
oiendation  of  my  umlertaking  to  the  puMic.  Dr.  Swift  prnnu.to*!  my  iaten  sr  with  that  Marmth  with 
which  he  always  serves  his  friend.  The  humanity  and  frmkn.  SiJ  of  s'vi-  Samu.  1  (^arth  are  what  I 
never  knew  wanting  on  any  occasion.  I  must  aUo  acknowU  rig.-,  with  infuiite  ]»leasure,  the  many 
fcendly  offices,  as  well  as  sincere  criticisms  <jf  >rr.  Conifreve,  who  had  le<l  me  the  way  in  tranj>lating 
<Mie parts  of  Homer  (  as  I  wish  for  the  sake  of  the  world  he  had  proented  me  the   rc^t.     I  must  ac*^ 
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the  names  of  Mr.  Rowe  and  l>r.  Parnell,  thougii  T  ahall  Uke  a  farther  opportunity  of  doing  jtis6<re 
to  the  lost,  whose  good-natarc  (to  give  it  a  great  panegyric)  is  no  less  extensive  than  his  loiming. 
The  favour  of  these  gentleincn*is  not  entirely  undeserved  by  one  who  bears  them  so  true  an  affection. 
But  what  can  I  say  of  the  honour  so  many  of  the  great  have  done  me^  while  the  irst  names  of  the  age 
appear  as  my  subscribers,  and  the  most  distinguished  patrons  and  omamentsjof  leammg  as  my  chief 
•neoaragers?  Among  these  it  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  me  to  fin^r  that  my  highest  obligations  are  to 
■uch  who  haver  done  most  honour  to  the  name  of  poet ;  that  bis  grace  the  duke  of  Buckingham  waff 
not  displeased  I  should  undertake  the  author  to  whom  he  has  given  (ra  his  excelknt  essay)  so  com* 
plete  a  praise: 

Read  Homer  once  and  you  can  read  no  more ; 

For  all  books  else  appear  so  mean,  and  poor^ 

Verse  will  seem  prose :  but  still  persist  to  read, 

And  Homer  will  be  all  the  books  you  need. 
That  the  earl  of  Halifax  was  one  of  the  first  to  favour  me,  of  whom  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  ad* 
▼ancement  of  the  polite  arts  is  more  owing  to  his  generosity  or  his  example.  That  such  a  genius  ma 
my  lord  Bolingbroke,  not  more  distinguished  in  the  great  scenes  of  business,  thantn  all  the  usefViI 
and  entertaining  parts  of  learning,  has  not  refused  to  be  the  critic  of  these  sheets,  and  the  patron  of 
their  writer.  And  that  so  excellent  an  imitator  of  Homer  as  the  noble  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Heroic 
Love,  has  continued  his  partiality  to  me,  from  my  writing  pastorals,  to  my  attempting  the  Iliad.  I  can- 
fiot  deny  mj'self  the  pride  of  confussing,  that  I  have  had  the  advantage  not  only  of  their  advice  for  the 
conduct  in  general,  but  their  corre<rtion  of  several  particulars  of  this  translation. 

I  could  say  a  great  deal  of  the  pleasure  of  being  distinguished  by  the  earl  of  Carnarvon :  but  it  is  al- 
most absurd  to  particularize  any  one  generous  acHon  in  a  person  whose  whole  life  is  a  continued  series 
of  them.  Mr.  Stanhope,  the  prcseilt  secretary  of  state,  will  pard^my  desire  of  having  it  known 
that  he  was  pleased  to  promote  this  affair.  The  particular  ?vn\  of  Mr.  Harcourt  (the  son  of  the  late 
lord  chancellor)  gave  nie  a  proof  how  much  I  am  honoured  in  a  share  of  his  friendship.  I  must  at- 
tribute to  the  same  motive  that  of  several  others  of  my  friends,  to  whohi  all  acknowledgments  are  ren- 
dered unnecessary  by  the  privileges  of  a  familiar  correspondence :  and  I  am  satisfied  1  can  no  way  bet- 
ter oblii^  men  of  their  turn,  than  by  my  silence 

In  short,  I  have  found  more  patrons  than  ever  Homer  wanted.  He  would  hare  thought  hhnself 
happy  to  have  met  the  same  favour  at  Athens,  that  has  been  shown  me  by  its  learned  rival,  the  nni- 
▼ersity  tf  Oxfofd.  If  my  author  had  the  wits  of  after-ages  for  bis  defenders,  his  transkitor  has  had  the 
beauties  of  the  present  fur  his  advocates ;  a  pleasure  too  great  to  be  changed  for  any  fame  in  rever* 
tion.  And  1  can  hardly  envy  him  those  pompous  honours  he  received  after  death,  wht-n  I  reflect  on 
the  enjoyment  of  so  many  agreeable  obligations,  and  easy  friendships,  which  make  the  satisfaction  of 
life.  This  distinction  is  the  more  to  be  acknowledged,  as  it  is  shown  to  one  whose  pen  has 
np\-er  gratified  the  pnjudices  of  particular  porties,  or  the  vanities  of  particular  men.  Whatever  the 
•uccess  may  prove,  I  thall  never  repent  of  an  vndertakmg  m  which  1  liavc  experienced  the  candour 
and  friendship  of  to  many  persons  of  merit;  and  in  ^hich  1  hope  to  pass  some  of  those 
years  of  youth,  that  are  generally  lost  io  a  circle  of  fbllics,  aflcr  a  manner  neither  wholly  unnseful 
tootheit,  nor  dbagreeablt  to  myself. 
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TRANSLATED  BY  POPE. 


HOMER'S  TIJAD, 

IM   TWEl*TV-FOr«   BOOKS, 


BOOK    I. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

THE  COKTSKTIOIt  OP  ACHILLES  AHD  AOAMEMNOV. 

lif  the  var  of  Troy,  the  Greeks,  haviog  sacked 
some  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  taken  from 
thcmce  two  beautiful  captives,  Chryseis  and 
Briscis,  allotted  the  first  to  Agamectnon,  and 
the  last  to  Achilles.  Chryses,  the  father  of 
Chry9>-is,  and  pritrst  of  Apollo,  roroes  to  the 
Grecian  camp  to  ransom  her ;  with  which  the 
action  of  tb«  poem  opens,  in  the  tenth  year 
of  the  siege.  The  priest  being  refused,  and 
insolently  dismissed  by  Agamemnon,  entreats 
for  vengeance  from  his  god,  who  inflicts  a 
pi^ilence  on  the  Greeks.  Achilles  calls  a 
coaocil,  and  encourages  Chalcas  to  dcclan^  the 
cause  <^it,  who  attribute's  it  to  tlic  retusal  vi 
Cbr>'seis.  The  king  being  obliged  to  send  back 
his  captive,  enters  into  a  furious  contest  with 
Achilles,  which  Nestor  pacifies;  however,  as  he 
had  the  absolute  command  of  the  army,  he 
leizes  on  Brisieis  in  rt  venge.  Achilles,  in  dis- 
coQtenty  withdraws  himself  and  his  forces  from 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks;  and  complaining  to 
Thetis,  she  supplicates  Jupiter  to  render  them 
sensible  of  the  wrong  done  to  her  son,  by  givinj^ 
victory  to  the  Trojans.  Jupiter  jrrauting  her 
suit  ineen-ses  Juno,  between  whom  the  debate 
runs  high,  till  they  are  reconciled  by  the  addrc^ss 
of  Vnlcan. 

The  bine  of  two  and  twenty  days  is  taken  up  in 
this  book  :  nine  durin?  the  plague,  one  in  the 
council  and  quarrel  of  the  princes,  and  twelve 
for  Japiter*9  stay  with  th«  .^.thiopians.  at  whose 
r^um  Thetis  prefers  her  petition.  The  scene 
li*^  in  the  Grecian  camp,  then  changes  to 
ChrjTsa,  and  lastly  to  Olympus. 


AcHTLLcs' wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  moea  anBumbcr^d,'  heavenly  goddess  sing  ! 
That  wrath  which  hori'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
The  souls  oC  mishty  chiefr  uatlmely  slain ; 


Whose  limbs,  tinbury'd  on  the  naked  shore, 

Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore; 

Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  strove,     [of  Jove. 

Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such  the  will 
Declare,  O  Muse  !  in  what  ill-fated  hour. 

Sprung  the  fierce  strife,  from  what  oifended  power  ? 

Latona'ssun  a  dire  contagion  spread, 

And  heap'd  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the  dead; 

The  king  of  men  his  reverend  priest  defy'd. 

And  for  the  king's  offence  the  people  dyM. 
For  Chryses  sought « ith  costly  gifts  to  gain 

His  captive  daughter  from  the  victor's  chain. 

Suppliant  the  venerable  father  stands, 

Apollo's  awful  ensigns  grace  his  hands : 

By  these  he  begs  ;  and,  lowly  bending  down. 
Extends  the  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown. 

He  sued  to  all,  but  chief  implor'd  for  grace 

The  brother  kings  of  Atrcus'  royal  race. 

*'  Ye  kings  and  \*arriurs  !  may  your  vows  be 
crown'd, 

And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground : 
May  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er. 
Safe  ti>  the  p!»  asurcs  of  y<^ur  native  shore. 
l>ut,  oh  !  relievo  a  wretched  parent's  pain, 
And  give  Chryseis  to  these  arms  again  j 
If  mercy  fail,  y< >t  let  my  presents  move, 
And  dread  avendng  Pha'bus,  son  of  Jove.*' 

The  Greeks  in  shouts  their  joint  assent  declare. 
The  priest  to  reverence,  and  re 'ease  the  fair. 
Not  so  Atrides  :  be  with  kingly  pride, 
Repuls'd  the  sacred  sire,  and  thus  reply'd: 

*'  Hence,  on  thy  life,  and  fly  these  hostile  plains. 
Nor  ask,  presumptuous,  what  the  king  detains  ! 
Hence,  with  thy  laurel  crown,  and  golden  rui. 
Nor  trust  too  far  those  ensigns  of  thy  god. 
Mine  is  thy  daughter,  priest,  and  shall  remain  ; 
And  prayers,  and  tears,  and  bribes,  shall  plead  ik 

vain  ; 
Till  time  shall  rifle  every  youthful  grace, 
And  age  dismiss  h(  r  from  my  cold  embrace. 
In  <laiiy  labours  of  the  loom  employ'd. 
Or  doom'd  to  deck  the  bed  she  once  enjoy'd. 
Hence  then,  to  Argos  shall  the  maid  retire, 
Far  from  her  native  soil,  and  weeping  sire." 

The  trembling  priest  along  the  shore  retum*4, 
And  in  the  anguish  of  a  father  moum'd. 
Disconsolate,  not  daring  to  complain. 
Silent  he  wander'd  by  the  sounding  main : 
Till  safe  at  distance,  to  lii<;  god  he  prays, 
The  god  who  darts  around  the  world  hit  rays. 
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**  O  Snbtlieiit  1  sprang  fiom  fair  Latona's  line, 
%1iou  guardimn  power  of  Cilia  the  diviney 
Thou  source  of  light !  whom  Tenedot  adores. 
And  whose  bri§rht  presence  gilds  thy  Chrysa's 

shores: 
If  e'er  with  wreaths  I  bung  thy  sacred  hxts. 
Or  fed  the  flames  with  fiit  of  oxeu  slain ; 
God  of  the  silver  bow  !  thy  shafts  employ, 
Avenge  thy  servant,  and  the  Greeks  destroy. ** 

Thus  Chrysespray'd :  the  fevouring  power  at- 
And  from  Olympus*  lofty  tops  descends,      [tends. 
Bent  was  his  bow,  the  Grecian  hearts  to  wound  ; 
Fierce  at  he  mov>d,  his  silver  shafts  resound ; 
Breathing  revenge,  a  sudden  night  he  spread. 
And  gloomy  darkness  roird  about  his  head. 
The  fleet  in  view,  he  twang'd  his  deadly  bow, 
And  hissing  fly  the  feathered  €ates  below. 
On  mules  and  dogs  th'  infection  first  began; 
And  last,  the  vengeful  arrows  fix*d  in  man. 
For  nine  loo^  nights  through  all  the  dusky  air 
The  pyros  thick-flaming  shol  a  dismal  glslre. 
But  ere  the  tenth  revelvmg  day  was  run. 
Inspired  by  Juno,  Thetis'  god-like  son 
Convened  to  council  all  the  Grecian  train ; 
For  much  the  goddess  moum'd  her  heroes  sUin. 

Th*  assembly  seated,  rising  o'er  the  rest, 
Achilles  thus  the  king  of  men  addrest : 

*<  Why  leave  we  not  the  fatal  Trojan  shore, 
And  measure  back  the  seas  we  crost  before  ? 
The  plague  destroying  whom  the  sword  would 
'TIS  tipne  to  save  the  few  remains  of  war.      [spare, 
But  let  some  prophet,-  or  seme  sacred  sage. 
Explore  the  cause  of  great  Apollo's  rage ; 
Or  learn  the  wasteful  vengeance  to  remove. 
By  mvstic  dreams,  for  dreams  descend  from  Jove. 
If  broken  vows  this  heavy  curse  have  laid. 
Let  altars  smoke,  and  hecatombs  be  paid. 
So  Heaven  aton'd  shall  dying  Greece  restore, 
And  Phcpbus  dart  his  burning  shafts  no  more." 

He  said,  and  sat :  when  Chalcas  thus  reply'd : 
Chalca^  the  wise,  the  Grecian  priest  and  guide, ' 
That  sacred  seer,  whose  comprehensive  view 
The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  knew : 
Uprising  slow,  the  venerable  sage 
Thus  spoke  the  prudence  and  the  fears  of  age : 
,    *•  Belov'd  of  Jove,  Achilles !  would'st  thou  know 
Why  angry  Phoebus  bends  his  fatal  bow  ? 
First  give  thy  feitb,  and  plight  a  prinoe's  word 
Of  sure  protection,  by  thy  power  and  sword. 
For  I  must  speak  what  wisdom  would  conceal. 
And  truths,  invidious  to  the  g^reat,  reveal. 
Bold  is  the  task,  when  subjects,  grown  too  wise, 
In^jtruct  a  monarch  where  his  errour  lies ; 
For  though  we  deem  the  short-liv'd  fury  past, 
Tis  sure,  the  mighty  will  revenge  at  last.'' 

To  whom  Pelides.     **  From  thy  inmost  soul 
Speak  what  thou  know'st,  and  speak  without  con- 
trol. 
Ev'n  by  that  god  I  swear,  who  rules  the  day. 
To  whom  thy  hands  the  vows  of  Greece  conyey, 
And  whose  blest  oracles  thy  lips  declare ; 
Jx)ng  as  Achilles  breathes  this  vital  air, 
No  daring  Greek  of  all  the  numerous  band 
Against  his  priest  shall  lift  an  impioui  hand : 
Not  pv'n  the  chief  by  whom  our  hosts  are  lod. 
The  king  of  kings,  shall  touch  tluit  sacre^l  head. 

FncouiagM  thus,  the  blameless  man  replies ; 
**  Nor  vows  unpaid,  nor  sli{?fated  sacrifice. 
But  he,  our  chicly  provokM  the  raging  pest, 
Apollo's  veDg!»ance  for  his  iujur'd  |>nestj 


Nor  will  the  god's  awaken'd  fury  cease. 

But  plagues  shall  spread,  and  funeral  fires  hicreaa^. 

Till  the  great  king,  without  a  ransom  paid. 

To  her  own  Chrysa  send  the  black^'d  maid. 

Perhaps,  with  added  sacrifice  and  prayer, 

The  priest  ihay  pardon,  and  the  god  may  spare.'* 

The  prophet  spoke;  when,  with  a  gloomy  frown ^ 
Tlie  monarch  started  from  hb  shining  throne ; 
Black  choler  ftll'd  his  breast  that  boii'd  with  ire. 
And  fhMn  his  eye-balls  flash'd  the  living  fire. 
"  Augur  accurst  1  denouncing  mischief  still. 
Prophet  of  plagues,  for  ever  boding  ill ! 
Still  must  that  tongue  some  wouii^ing  message 

bring. 
And  still  thy  priestly  pride  provoke  thy  king  ? 
For  this  are  Phcebus'  oracles  explored. 
To  teach  the  Greeks  to  murmur  at  their  lord  ? 
For  this  with  falsehoods  is  my  honour  stain'd. 
Is  Heaven  offended,  and  a  priest  profan'd  ; 
Because  my  prize,  my  beauteous  maid,  I  hold. 
And  heavenly  charms  prefer  to  proffered  gold  } 
A  maid,  unmatchM  in  manners  as  in  face. 
Skill' d  in  each  art,  and  crown'd  with  every  grace. 
Not  half  so  dear  were  ClytSBmnestra's  charms. 
When  first  her  blooming  beauties  blest  my  arms. 
Yet,  if  the  gods  demand  her,  let  her  sail; 
Our  cares  are  only  for  the  public  weal : 
Let  me  be  deem'd  the  hateful  cause  of  all, 
Andsufifer,  rather  than  my  people  fall. 
The  prize,  the  beauteous  prize,  I  will  resign. 
So  deariy  valued,  and  so  justly  mine. 
But  since,  for  oommon  good,  I  yield  the  fair. 
My  private  loss  letgratdul  Greece  repair; 
Nor  unrewarded  let  your  prince  complain, 
That  he  alone  has  fought  and  bled  in  vain.** 

"  Insatiate  king,"  Ach'dles  thus  replies, 
"  Fond  of  the  power,  but  fonder  of  the  prise ! 
Wottld'st  thou  the  Greeks  their  lawful  prey  should 

yield, 
The  due  reward  of  nuiny  a  well-fought  field  ? 
The  spoils  of  cities  raz'd,  and  warriours  slain. 
We  share  with  justice,  as  with  toH  we  gain: 
But  to  resume  whate'er  thy  avarioe.craves 
(That  trick  of  tyrants)  may  be  borne  by  slaves. 
Yet  if  our  chief  for  plunder  only  fight. 
The  spoils  of  Ilion  shall  thy  loss  requite. 
Whene'er  by  Jove's  decree  our  conquering  powers 
Shall  humble  to  the  dust  her  lofty  toweiv." 

Then  thus  the  king.    "  Shall  1  my  prize  resigra 
With  tame  content,  and  thou  possrst  of  thine  ? 
Great  as  thou  art,  and  like  a  god  in  fight. 
Think  not  to  rob  me  of  a  soldier's  right 
At  thy  demand  shall  I  restore  the  maid  ? 
First  let  the  just  equivalent  be  paid; 
Such  as  a  king  might  ask ;  and  let  it  be 
A  treasure  worthy  her,  and  worthy  me. 
Of"  grant  me  this,  or  with  a  monarch's  claim, 
This  hand  shall  seize  some  other  captive  dame ; 
The  mighty  Ajax  shall  his  prize  resign, 
Ulysses'  spoils,  orev'n  thy  own,  be  mine. 
The  man  who  suffers,  loudly  may  complain  ; 
And  rage  he  may,  hut  he  shall  rage  in  vain. 
But  this  when  time  requires — It  now  remains 
We  lanch  a  bark  to  plough  the  watery  plains. 
And  waft  the  sacrific»e  to  Chrj-sa's  shores, 
With  chosen  pilots,  and  with  labouring  oars. 
Soon  «hall  the  fair  the  sable  ship  ascend, 
And  some  deputed  prince  the  charge  attend  : 
This  Creta's  king,  or  Ajax  shall  fulfil, 
Or  wise  Vlysses  ice  performed  our  wiU ; 
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Let  Aerce  Aehillei,  dreadful  in  bit  rag«. 
The  god  pioi^tiake,  ud  the  peit  aMuage," 
At  tfab  Pelidat,  frovniiig  ttaniy  roplyM : 
**  O  ^frant,  arm'd  with  iaiolenoe  and  pride  1 
k^lonmis  ilava  to  interest,  evarjoia*d 
Witlifrand,  nnwortby  of  a  royal  mind ! 
WhatfwarontOredi,  obedient  to  thy  irofd. 
Shall  (bra  an  ambnab,  or  ihall  lift  the  sword  i 
Whet  casM  hava  Ito  war  at  thy  decvee? 
The  distant  Trqjaas  nerer  in3ur>d  me : 
Td  Phtbia*s  sealmsno  hostile  troops  they  led, 
Sde  ia  her  vales  my  warlike  courvers  fed ; 
Far  heaoe  TeaK»v*d,  the  hoaise-resoundjng  main. 
And  wails  of  focks,  secnre  my  native  reign. 
Whose  fruitful  soil  bixnnant  barvesU  grace, 
Rich  in  her  fruits,  and  in  her  martial  race. 
Hither  we  saiPd,  a  voluntary  throng, 
V  avenge  a  private,  not  a  public  wrong : 
What  Ae  to  IVoy  th'  assembled  nations  draws, 
But  thaie,  ungrateful,  and  thy  brother's  cause  ? 
b  this  the  pay  our  blood  and  toils  deserve; 
Disgrac'd  and  injur'd  by  the  man  we  serve  ? 
And  dar*st  tboa  threat  to  snatch  mv  prize  away, 
Doe  to  the  deeds  of  many  a  dreadful  day  > 
A  prize  as  small,  O  tyrant  1  matohM  with  thine. 
As  thy  own  actions,  if  compar'dtomine. 
Thme  in  each  conquest  is  the  wealthy  prey. 
Though  mine  the  sweat  and  danger  of  the  day. 
Some  trivial  presents  to  my  ships  I  bear, 
Or  barren  praises  pay  the  wodnds  of  war. 
Bat  know,  proud  monarch,  I'm  thy  slave  no  more ', 
My  fleet  shall  waft  me  to  Thessalia's  shore. 
Left  by  Achilles  on  the  Trojan  plain. 
What  spoils,  what  conquests,  shall  Atridcs  gain  V* 

To  thn  the  king :  "  Fly,  mighty  warrior !  fly, 
Thy  aid  we  need  not.  and  thy  threats  defy. 
There  want  not  chiefe  in  such  a  cause  to  fi^^lit. 
And  Jore  himself  shall  guard  a  monarch's  right 
Of  all  the  kings  (the  gods'  distingubh'd  care) 
To  power  superior  none  such  hatred  bear: 
Strife  and  debate  thy  restless  soul  employ, 
Aod  wars  and  borrours  are  thy  savage  joy  ; 
If  thou  hast  stren,^,  'twas  Heaven  that  strength 

bestow*d, 
For  know,  vain  man  !  thy  valour  is  frnm  God. 
Haste,  lanch  thy  vessels,  fly  with  speed  away. 
Rule  thy  own  realms  with  arbitrary  sway  : 
I  heed  thee  not,  but  prize  at  equal  rate 
Illy  short-liv*d  firiefidship,  and  thy  groundless  hate. 
Go,  threat  thy  esuth-born  mjrrmidons;  bat  here 
Ttf  mine  to  threaten,  prince,  and  thioe  to  fear. 
Know,  if  the  god  the  beauteous  dame  demand. 
My  bark  shall  waft  her  to  her  native  land ; 
Bat  then  prepare,  imperious  prince !  prepare. 
Fierce  as  thou  art,  to  yield  thy  captive  fair : 
Kv'n  in  thy  tent  Til  seize  the  blooming  prize. 
Thy  lov'd  Briseis  with  the  radiant  pyes. 
Ileoee  sbaH  thou  prove  my  might,  and  curse  the 
Tboo  stood'st  a  rival  of  imperial  power;        [hour. 
And  hence  to  all  our  host  it  shall  be  known. 
That  kings  are  subject  to  the  gods  alone." 

Achilles  heard,  with  grief  and  rage  opprcst. 
His  heart  sweird  hi?h,  and  laboured  in  his  breast. 
Distracting  thoughts  by  turns  h  s  bo^^um  ruPd, 
Kov  fir'd  by  wrath,  and  now  by  rea^iun  coulM  : 
That  prompts  his  hand  to  draw  the  deadly  <;t\  ord, 
Force  through  the  Greeks,  and  piurcc  their  baughtv 
feidj 


This  whispen  soft,  his  vengtaiioe  to  oontrol, 

And  calm  the  rising  tempest  of  his  souL 

just  as  in  anguish  ^suspenee  hastay'd. 

While  half  unsheath'd  appaar'd  the  glitteriiig  blada, 

Minerva  swift  descended  from  above, 

Sent  by  the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Jora 

(  For  both  the  princes  claim'd  bar  equal  eare)  | 

Behind  she  stood,  and  by  the  golden  hair 

Achilles  seiz'd :  to  him  alone  confest; 

A  sable  doud  conoeaPd  her  from  the  rest. 

He  sees,  and  sudden  to  the  goddcsi  cries. 

Known  by  the  flames  that  sparkle  fipom  her  ayet: 

**  Descends  Mmerva  in  her  guardian  care, 
A  heavenly  witness  of  the  wrongs  I  bear 
Prom  Atreus'  son }  then  let  those  eyes  t|iat  view 
The  daring  crime,  behold  the  vengeance  toow** 

"  Forbear!''  the  progeny  of  Jove  replies ; 
**  To  calm  thy  fury  I  forsake  the  skies : 
I>et  great  i^chilles,  to  the  gods  resign'd. 
To  reason  yield  the  empire  o*er  his  mind« 
By  awful  Juno  thb  command  is  given ; 
The  king  and  you  are  both  the  care  of  Heaven. 
The  force  of  keen  reproaches  let  him  feel, 
But  sheath,  obedient;  thy  revenging  steeL 
For  I  pronoutace  (and  trust  a  heavenly  power) 
Thy  iojur'd  honour  has  its  fated  hour. 
When  the  proud  monarch  shall  thy  arms  Implore, 
And  bribe  thy  friendship  with  a  boundless  store. 
Then  let  revenge  no  longer  bear  the  sway, 
Command  thy  passions,  and  the  gods  obey.** 

To  her  Pelides.    "  With  regardful  ear 
Tis  just,  O  goddess !  I  thy  dictates  hear. 
Hard  as  it  is,  my  vengeance  I  suppress: 
Those  who  revere  the  gods,  the  gods  will  bleis.'* 
He  said,  observant  of  the  blue-ey'd  mud ; 
Then  in  the  sheath  retum'd  the  shining  Made. 
The  goddess  swift  to  high  Olympus  fli^. 
And  joins  the  sacred  senate  of  the  ski«^ 

Nor  yet  the  rage  his  boiling  breast  forsook, 
Which  thus  redoubling  on  Atrides  broke. 
*'  O  monster!  mix'd  of  insolence  and  fear. 
Thou  dog  in  forehead,  but  in  heart  a  deer ! 
When  wert  thou  known  in  ambush'd  fights  todare. 
Or  nobly  face  the  horrid  front  of  war  ? 
'Tis  ours,  the  chance  of  flghting  fields  to  try, 
Thine  to  look  on,  and  bid  the  valiant  die. 
So  much  'tis  safer  through  Ihe  cantp  to  go. 
And  rob  a  subject,  than  despoil  a  foe. 
Scourge  of  thy  poopic,  violent  and  base  I 
Sent  in  Jove's  anger  on  a  slavish  race, 
Who,  lost  to  sense  of  generous  freedom  past. 
Arc  tam'd  to  wrongs,  or  this  had  been  tliy  last. 
Now  by  this  sacred  sceptre  hear  nie  swear. 
Which  never  more  shall  leaves  or  blossoms  bear. 
Which  sovcr'd  from  the  trunk  (as  I  from  ihec; 
On  the  bare  mountains  left  its  parent  tree; 
This  sceptre,  form'd  by  temper'd  steel  to  prove 
An  ensign  of  the  delegates  of  Jove, 
From  whom  the  power  of  laws  and  justice  springs 
(I'rcmendousoath  !  inviolate  to  kin<4si) : 
By  this  I  swear,  when  bleeding  (iroecc  a^iiin 
Shall  call  Achilles,  she  shall  call  in  vain. 
When,  flush'd  with  slaughter,  Hector  comes  to 

spread 
Tl»c  purpled  shore  with  mountains  of  the  doa<l. 
Then  shall  thou  Uiourn  th'  alFront  thy  madntss 

gave, 
ForcM  to  d«*pl(»re,  ^  hen  impotent  to  save  : 
TM«>n  nue  in  bittiTnt  ss  ot  soul,  to  knc»w 
This  iict  has  uiaJc  tiio  bra\  est  (Jrtck  thy  foe.** 
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He  tpoice :  and  fuiiovs  hurl*d  against  the  ground 
His  sceptre  starr'd  with  goMcn  studs  around. 
I'hen  sternly  silent  sat     With  liM  disdain, 
Th«  raging" king  retum'd  his  frowns  again. 

To  calm  their  passions  with  the  words  of  age. 
Slow  fram  his  seat  arose  the  Pylian  sage 
Experienced  Nestor,  in  persuasion  skill'd. 
Words  sweet  as  honey  from  his  lips  distill'd; 
Two  generations  now  bad  passed  away. 
Wise  by  his  rules,  and  happy  by  his  sway; 
Two  ages  o'er  his  native  realm  he  reign*d. 
And  qow  th'  example  of  the  third  remained. 
All  viewed  with  awe  the  venerable  man  ; 
Wlio  thus  with  mild  benevolence  began  : 

i*  What  shame,  what  woe  i$  this  to  Greece !  what 
joy 
To  Troy^s  proud  monarch,  and  the  friends  of  Troy ! 
That  adverse  gods  commit  to  stem  debate 
The  best,  the  bravest  of  the  Grecian  state. 
Young  a«  ye  are,  this  youthful  head  r^rain. 
Nor  think  your  Ncstor*s  years  and  wisdom  vain. 
A  godlike  race  of  heroes  once  1  knew, 
Such  as  no  more  these  aged  eyes  shall  view  1 
lives  there  a  chief  to  match  Piritbous'  fome, 
I>ryas  the  bold,  or  Ceneus'  deathless  *name ; 
Theseus,  endued  with  mere  than  morUl  might, 
Pr  Polyphemus,  like  the  gods  in  fight  ? 
WTith  these  of  old  to  toils  of  battle  bred^ 
In  early  youth  my  hardy  days  I  led  : 
Fir^d  with  the  thirst  which  virtuous  envy  breeds, 
And  smit  with  love  of  honourable  deeds. 
Strongest  of  men,  they  pierc*d  the  mountain  boar, 
Rang'd  the  wild  deserts  red  with  monsters'  gore, 
Aad  from  their  hills,  the  shaggy  Centaurs  tore. 
Yet  these  with  soft,  persuasive  arts  I  swayed; 
WTicn  Nestor  spoke,  they  listened  and  obc3r'd. 
If  in  my  youth,  ev*n  these  esteem'd  me  wise; 
Do  you,  young  warriors,  bear  my  age  advise. 
Atrides,  seize  not  on  the  beauteous  slave ; 
That  prize  the  Greeks  by  common  suffrage  gave: 
Nor  thou,  Achilles,  treat  our  prince  with  pride  ; 
Let  kings  be  just,  and  sovereign  power  preside. 
Tbee,  the  first  honours  of  the  war  adorn, 
tike  gods  in  strength,  and  of  a  goddess  bom  > 
Him,  awful  majesty  exalts  above 
The  powers  of  Earth,  and  scrpter'dson  of  Jove. 
Let  both  unite,  with  wr.ll-consenting  mind. 
So  shall  authority  with  strength  be  joined. 
Leave  me,  O  king !  to  calm  Achilks*  rage ; 
Rule  thou  thyself,  as  more  advanced  in  age. 
Forbid  it,  gods !  Achilles  should  be  lost, 
The  pride  of  Greece,  and  bulwark  of  our  host." 

This  said,,  he  ceasM :  the  king  of  men  replies : 
"  Thy  years  are  awful,  and  thy  words  are  wise. 
But  that  hnpcrious,  that  unconquer'd  soul. 
No  laws  can  limit,  no  respect  control. 
Before  his  pride  must  his  superiors  fall. 
His  word  the  law,  and  he  the  lord  of  all  ? 
Him  must  our  hosts,  our  chiefs,  ourselves  obey  ? 
W^at  king  can  bear  a  rival  in  his  sway ! 
'  Grant  that  the  gods  his  matchless  force  have  given ; 
Has  foul  reproach  a  privilege  firom  Heaven  ?" 

He're  on  the  mbnarch's  speech  Achillea  broke. 
And  furious,  thus,  and  interrupting  spoke : 
*'  Tyrant,  I  well  deservM  thy  galling  chain. 
To  live  thy  slave,  and  still  to  serve  in  vain, 
Should  I  submit  to  each  unjust  decree : 
Command  thy  vassals,  but  command  not  me. 
Seize  on  Briseis,  whom  the  Grecians  doomed 
My  prize  of  war,  yet  tamely  see  resum'd ; 


And  seize  secure;  no  more  Achilles  draws 

His  conquering  sword  in  any  woman's  cause* 

The  gods  command  me  to  forgive  the  past ; 

But  let  this  first  invasion  be  the  last : 

For  know,  th)r  blood,  when  next  thou  dar'st  invade, 

Shall  stream  in  vengeance  on  my  reeking  bhide." 

At  this  they  ceas'd ;  the  stem  debate  expir'd  : 
The  chiefs  in  sullen  majesty  retired. 

Achilles  with  Patroclus  took  his  way. 
Where  near  his  tents  his  hollow  vessels  lay. 
Mean  time  Atrides  lanch'd  with  numerous  oars 
A  well -rigged  ship  fbr  Chrysa's  sacred  shores: 
High  on  the  deck  was  fair  Chrysets  plac'd. 
And  sage  Ulysses  with  the  conduct  grac'd ; 
Safe  in  her  sides  the  hecatomb  they  stowed. 
Then,  ^ifUy  sailing,  cut  the  liquid  road. 

The  host  to  expiate,  next  the  king  prepares, 
W^ith  pure  lustrations,  and  with  solemn  prayers. 
Wash'd  by  the  briny  wave,  tlie  pious  train 
Are  cleans'd,  and  castth'  ablutions  in  the  main. 
Along  the  shore  wh<^  hecatombe  were  laid. 
And  bulb  and  goats  to  Phoebus'  altars  paid» 
The  sable  fumes  in  curling  spires  arise, 
And  waft  their  grateful  odours  to  the  skief. 

The  army  thus  in  sacred  rites  engaged, 
Atrides  ptill  with  deep  resentment  rag'd. 
To  wait  his  will,  two  sacred  heralds  stood, 
Talthybius  and  Eurybates  tho  good. 
"  Haste  to  the  fierce  Achiles'  tent,"  he  cries, 
'*  Thence  bear  Briseis  as  our  royal  prize : 
Submit  he  must :  or,  if  they  wiU  not  part, 
Ourself  in  arms  shall  tear  her  from  bis  heart" 

Th'  unwilling  heralds  act  their  lord's  commands ;  ' 
Pensive  they  walk  along  the  barren  sands : 
Arriv'd,  the  hero  in  his  tent  they  find, 
With  gloomy  aspect,  on  his  arm  rcdin'd. 
At  awhil  distance  long  they  silent  stand, 
Loih  to  advance,  or  speak  tbeir  hard  command  ; 
Decent  confusion !     This  the  godli&e  man 
Pefceiv*d,  andthus  with  accent  mild  began: 

**  With  leaye  ^nA  honour  enter  Qur  abodes. 
Ye  sacred  ministers  of  qicq  and  gods  ! 
I  know  your  message;  by  constraint  you  came  s 
Not  you,  but  your  imperious  lord,  I  blame. 
Patroclus,  haste,  the  fair  Briseis  bring ; 
Conduct  m^  captive  to  the  haughty  king. 
But  witness,  heralds,  and  proclaim  my  vow. 
Witness  to  gods  above,  and  mm  below  ! 
But  first,  and  loudest  to  your  prince  declare. 
That  I{f wless  tyrant  m  hoste  commands  you  bear  ; 
Umnov'd  as  death  Achilles  shall  remain, 
Though  prostrateGreccc  should  bleed  at  ev'ry  vein  ; 
The  raging  chief  in  frantic  passion  lost. 
Blind  to  himself,  and  useless  to  his  host, 
Unskrll'd  to  judge  the  future  by  the  past. 
In  blood  and  slaughter  shall  repent  at  last." 

Patroclus  now  th'  unwilling  beauty  brought  j 
She,  in  soft  sorrow,  and  in  pensive  thought. 
Past  silent,  as  the  heralds  held  her  hand. 
And  oft  look'd.  back,  slow  moving  o'er  the  strand. 
Not  so  his  loss  the  fierce  Achilles  bore ; 
But  sad  retiring  to  the  sounding  shore, 
0*er  the  wild  margin  of  the  deep  he  hung. 
That  kindred  deep  from  whence  his  mother  sprung : 
There,  bath'd  in  tears  of  anger  and  disdain. 
Thus  loud  lamented  to  the  stormy  main: 

"  O  parent  goddess  !  since  in  eariy  bloooi 
Thy  son  must  fall,  by  too  severe  a  doom  ; 
Sure,  to  so  short  a  race  of  glory  bom. 
Great  Jove  in  justice  should  this  span  adorn : 
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fiMir  utA  ftme  at  least  the  thtindercr  ow'd. 
And  ill  he  pAjs  the  promise  of  a  god ; 
if  yoa  prood  monarch  thus  thy  son  de6es, 
OiKcures  my  glories,  and  resumes  my  prize*** 

Far  from  the  deq>  recesKS  of  the  main. 
Where  aged  Ocean  holds  his  watery  reign, 
llie  goddess-mother  heard.    The  waves  divide ; 
And  like  a  mist  she  rose  above  the  tide  $ 
Beheld  him  mourning  on  the  naked  shores, 
And  thos  the  sorrows  of  his  son!  explores. 
"  Why  grieves  my  son  ?  Thy  anguish  let  me  share, 
Bereal  the  cause,  and  trust  a  parent's  care.*' 

He  deeply  sighing  said :    *'  To  tell  my  woe, 
Is  bat  to  mention  what  too  well  you  know. 
Fh>m  Tbeb^  sacred  to  Apollo's  name, 
(Aetioa's  realm)  our  conquering  army  came, 
With  treasure  loaded  and  triumphant  spoils, 
Whose  just  division  crowned  the  soldier's  toils; 
But  bright  Chryseis,  heavenly  prize !  was  led. 
By  vote  selected,  to  the  general's  bed. 
The  priest  of  Phoebus  sought  by  gifts  to  gain 
His  beaateoo&jdaoghter  from  the  victor's  chain ; 
The  fleet  he  reacfa'd,  and,  lowly  bending  down, 
Held  forth  the  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown, 
Kntreating  all :  but  chief  implor'd  for  grace 
The  brotber-nngs  of  Atreus'  'royal  race : 
The  generous  Greeks  their  joint  consent  declare 
Hie  priest  to  reverence,  and  release  the  fair ; 
Not  so  Atrides :  he,  with  wonted  pridje, 
llie  sire  insulted,  and  his  gifts  denyM : 
Th'  insulted  sire  (his  god's  peculiar  care) 
To  Phoebus  prayed,  and  Phoebus  heard  the  prayer : 
A  dreadful  plague  ensues ;  th'  avenging  darts 
Incessant  fly,  and  pierce  the  Grecian  hearts. 
A  prophet  then,  inspir'd  by  Heaven,  arose. 
And  points  the  crime,  and  thence  derives  the  woes. 
Myself  the  6m  th'  assembled  chiefs  incline 
T'  avert  the  Tcngeancc  of  the  power  divine ; 
Then  rising  in  his  wrath,  the  monarch  storm'd ; 
Inceos'd  he  threaten'd,  and  his  threats  perform'd : 
The  fsir  Chryseis  to  her  sire  was  sent. 
With  oiler'd  gifts  to  make  the  god  relent ; 
But  now  he  seiz'd  Brise'is  heavenly  charms, 
And  of  my  valour's  prize  defrauds  my  arms, 
Defrauds  the  votes  of  all  the  Grecian  train ; 
And  service,  faith,  and  justice,  plead  in  vain. 
Bot,  goddesB !  thou  thy  suppliant  son  attend. 
To  high  Olympus'  shining  court  ascend, 
Urge  all  the  ties  to  former  service  ow'd, 
Aod  sua  fbr  vengeance  to  the  thundering  god. 
Oft  hast  thou  triumph'd  in  the  glorious  boast, 
That  thou  stood'st  forth  of  all  th'  ethereal  host, 
When  bold  rebellion  shook  the  realms  above, 
Th'  undaunted  guard  of  cloud-compelling  Jove. 
When  the  bright  partner  of  his  awful  rei^n, 
Th'  warlike  oiaid,  and  monarch  of  the  main. 
The  tiaitor-gods,  by  mad  ambition  driven, 
Dorst  threat  with  chains  th'  omnipotence  of  Heaven. 
Then  caU'd  by  thee,  the  monster  Titan  came, 
(Whom  gods  Briarem,  men  ^eon  name) 
Through  wondering  skies  enormous  stalk'd  along ; 
Not  be  *  that  shalus  tlie  solid  Earth  so  strong: 
With  giant-pride  at  Jove's  high  throne  he  stands, 
And  t^randisli'd  round  him  all  his  hundred  hands; 
Th'  afirightdd  gods  coufess'd  their  awfid  lord, 
They  drop(the  fetters,  trembled,  and  ador  d. 
Thii,  gnddesB.  this  to  his  remembrance  call. 
Embrace  his  knc^  at  his  tribunal  fiall  ^ 
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Conjure  him  far  to  drive  the  OrecTan  traib. 
To  hurl  them  headlong  to  their  fleet  and  main, 
To  heap  the  shores  with  copious  death,  and  bring 
The  Greeks  to  know  the  curse  of  such  a  king : 
Let  Agamemnon  lift  his  haughtj^  head 
O'er  all  his  wide  dominion  of  the  d^d, 
And  mourn  in  blood,  that  e'er  he  durst  disgrace 
The  boldest  warrior  of  the  Grecian  race." 

"  Unhappy  son!"  feir  Thetis  thus  replies. 
While  tears  celestial  trickle  from  her  e^es, 
**  Why  have  I  borne  thee  with  a  mothet's  throes^ 
To  fates  averse,  and  nurs'd  for  future  woes  ? 
So  short  a  space  the  light  of  Heaven  to  view  ! 
So  short  a  space  and  fill'd  with  sorrow  too ! 
O  might  a  parent's  careful  wish  prevail, 
Far,  far  from  II  ion  should*  thy  vessels  sail. 
And  thou,  from  camps  remote,  the  danger  shuol, 
tVTiich  now,  alas !  too  nearly  threats  my  son. 
Yet  (what  I  can)  to  move  thy  suit  I'll  go 
To  great  Olympus  crown'd  with  fleecy  snow. 
Meantime,  secure  within  thy  shipfi,  firom  far 
fichold  the  field,  nor  mingle  in  the  war. 
The  sire  of  gods  and  all  th'  ethereal  train. 
On  the  warm  limits  of  the  farthest  main. 
Now  mix  with  mortals,  nor  disdain  to  grace 
I'he  feast  of  Ethiopia's  blameless  race ; 
Twelve  days  the  powers  indulge  the  geniaPrite^ 
Returning  with  the  twelfth  revolving  light 
Then  will  I  mount  the  brazen  dome,  and  move 
The  high  tribunal  of  immortal  Jove." 

The  goddess  spoke:  the  rolling  waves  unclose; 
Then  down  the  deep  she  plung'd  from  whence  she 
And  left  liim  sorrowing  on  the  lonely  coast,    [rosc^ 
In  wild  resentment  for  the  fair  he  lost. 

In  Chrysa's  port  now  sage  Ulysses  rode ; 
Beneath  the  deck  thedestin'd  victims  stow'd  ; 
The  sails  they  furl'd,  they  lash'd  the  mastnside. 
And  dropp'd  their  anchors,  and  the  pinnace  ty'd 
Next  on  the  shore  their  hecatomb  they  land, 
Chryseis  last  descending  on  the  strafid. 
Her,  thus  returning  from  the  furrow'd  main, 
Ulysses  led  to  Phoebus'  sacred  fane; 
Where  at  his  solemn  altat  as  the  maid 
He  gave  to  Chryses,  thus  the  hfero  said : 

"  Hail!  reverend  priest !  to  Phoebus'  awful  dome 
A  suppliant  I  from  great  Atrides  come  : 
Unransom'd  here  receive  the  spotless  fair; 
Accept  the  hecatombs  the  Greeks  prepare  ; 
And  may  thy  god,  who  scatters  uarts  around, 
Aton'd  by  sacrifice,  desist  to  wound." 

At  this  the  sire  embraced  the  maid  again. 
So  sadly  lost,  so  lately  sought  in  vain. 
Then  near  the  altar  of  the  darting  king, 
Disposed  in  rank  their  hecatomb  they  bring : 
Witli  water  purify  their  hands,  and  take 
The  sacred  offering  of  the  salted  cake ; 
While  thus  with  arms  devoutly  rais'd  in  air. 
And  solemn  voice,  the  priest  directs  his  prayer : 

"  Godof  the  silver  bow,  thy  ear  incline. 
Whose  power  encircles  Cilia  the  divine ;        ' 
Whose  sacred  eye  thy  Tenedo*;  surveys. 
And  gilds  fair  Chrysa  with  distingiiish'd  rays! 
If,  fir'd  to  vengeance  at  thy  priest's  request, 
Thy  direful  darts  inflict  the  raging  pest; 
Once  more  attend  !  avert  the  v\  asteful  woe. 
And  smile  propitious,  and  unheiKl  thy  bovk." 

So  Chrrrses  pray'd,  Apollo  heard  his  prayer  : 
And  now  the  Greeks  their  liecatomb prepare; 
Between  their  horns  the  salted  barley  threw. 
And  wiih  ludr  heads  to  Heaven  the  victims  slew  i 
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The  IhnWtliey  WKifimi  tK*  mioloefaig  hide ; 
The  thighf,  selected  to  the  godi,  diride: 
On  these,  m,double  cawk  myolv*d  with  art^ 
Hie  choicest  morsels  lay  Ironi  every  part 
The  priest  himself  befoi»  his  altar  stands, 
And  bmrns  the  ofiering  with  bis  holy  hands ; 
Poors  the  black  wine,  and  sees  the  flames  aspiie; 
The  youth  with  instruments  surrpond  the  fire : 
The  thighs  thus  saciific'd,  and  entrails  dUtest, 
Th'  assistants  part,  transfix,  and  roast  the  rest : 
Then  sprt%d  the  tables,  the  repast  prepare, 
Each  takes  his  seat,  and  each  receives  his  share. 
When  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  represt, 
With  pure  libations  they  conclude  the  feast; 
The  youths  with  wine  the  copious  goblets  crowjiM, 
And,  pleas'd,  dispense  the  flowing  bowls  around. 
With-hytnns  divine  the  joyous  banquet  ends. 
The  Psoans  lengthen'd  till  the  Sun  descends : 
The  Greeks,  restored,  the  grateful  notes  prolong; 
Apollo  listens,  and  approves  the  song. 

'Twas  night ;  the  chiefs  beside  their  vessel  lie. 
Till  rosy  Mom  bad  puipled  o'er  the  sky : 
Then  lanch,  and  hoist  tluimast;  indulgent  gales, 
Supply'd  by  Phoebus,  fill  the  swelling  sails; 
llie  milk-white  canvas  bellying  as  they  blow. 
The  parted  ocean  foams  and  roars  below ; 
Above  the  bounding  billows  swift  they  flew. 
Till  now  the  Grecian  camp  appeared  in  view. 
Far  on  the  beach  they  haul  their  bark  to  land 
(The  crookoil  keel  divides  the  yellow  sand); 
llien  part,  where  stretched  along- the  winding  bay 
The  ships  and  tents  in  mingled  prospect  lay. 

But  raging  still,  amidst  his  navy  sate 
The  stem  Achilles,  stcdfast  in  his  hate ; 
Nor  mix'd  in  combat,  nor  in  council  joined ; 
But  wasting  cares  lay  lieavy  on  his  mind : 
In  his  black  thoughts  revenge  and  slaughter  roll. 
And  scenes  of  blood  rise  dreadful  in  hir  soul. 

Twelve  days  were  past,  and  now  the  dawning  light 
The  gods  had  summoned  to  th'  Olympian  heights 
Jove  first  ascending  from  the  watery  bowers, 
lieads  the  long  order  of  ethereal  powers. 
When,  like  the  morning  mist  in  early  day. 
Hose  firom  the  flood  the  daughter  of  the  sea; 
And  to  the  seats  divine  her  flight  addrest. 
There,  far  apart,  and  high  above  the  rest. 
The  thunderer  sat;  where  old  Olympus  shrouds 
His  hundred  heads  in  Heaven,  and  props  the  clouds. 
Suppliant  the  goddess  stood:  one  hand  she  placM 
Beneath  his  heard,  and  one  his  knee  embraced : 
"  If  e*er,  O  father  of  the  gods !"  she  said, 
'*  My  words  could  please  thee,  or  my  actions  akl; 
Some  marks  of  honour  ou  my  son  bestow. 
And  pay  in  glory  what  in  life  you  owe. 
Fame  is  at  least  by  heavenly  promise  dwe 
To  life  90  short,  and  now  dishonoured  too. 
Avenge  this  wrong,  oh,  ever  just  and  wise! 
Let  Greece  be  humbled,  and  the  Trojans  rise  ; 
Till  the  proud  king,  and  the  Acbaian  race. 
Shall  heap  with  honours  him  they  now  disgrace.** 

Thus  Thetis  spoke,  but  Jove  in  silence  held   • 
The  sacred  coimcils  of  his  breast  concealed. 
Not  so  repuls'd,  the  godd<^  closer  prest. 
Still  graspM  his  knees,  and  urg'd  the  dear  request : 
**  O  sire  of  gods  and  men  !  thy  suppliant  iicar  j 
Refuse,  or  grant ;  for  what  has  Jove  to  fe*r  > 
Or,  oil !  declare,  of  all  the  powers  above, 
b  wrctohod  Thetis  least  the  care  of  Jove  ?" 

Shfe  said,  and  sighing  thus  the  god  replies, 
^'Jio  rolls  the  thuuder  o'er  the  vaulted  skies: 


'<  What  hast  thou  ask'd  ?  Ah,  i^y  ihoald  Jove 
In  foreign  contests,  and  domestic  f«ge»      [engage 
The  gods'  complaints,  and  Jnno^  fierce  ahimiSy 
Wh9e  I,  too  partial,  aid  the  IVqjan  arms  ) 
Go,  lest  the  haughty  partner  of  my  sway. 
With  jealoQS  eyes,  thy  close  access  survey; 
But  part  in  peace,  secure  thy  pnyer  is  sped : 
Witness  the  sacred  honours  of  our  head. 
The  nod  that  ratifies  the  will  dirfaie. 
The  faithful,  fix^d,  irrevocable  sign, 
'litis  8ea[ls  thy  suit,  and  this  fiilfils  thy  vows— ^ 
He  spoke,  and  awful  bends  his  sable  brows ; 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod ; 
The  stamp  of  fiate,  and  sanction  of  the  god : 
High  Heaven  with  trembling  the  dread  signal  took* 
And  fl^ll  Olympus  to  the  centre  shook. 

Swift  to  the  seas  profound  the  goddess  flies, 
Jove  to  his  starry  mansion  in  the  skies. 
I'he  shining  synod  of  th'  immortals  wait 
The  coming  god,  and  from  their  thrones  of  state 
Arising  silent,  wmpt  in  holy  fear. 
Before  the  nugesty  of  Heaven  appear. 
Trembling  they  stand,  while  Jove  assumes  the  throne. 
All,  but  the  god's  imperious  queen  alone: 
Late  had  she  vicw'd  the  silver-footed  dame. 
And  all  her  passions  kindled  into  fl^iine. 
"  Say,  artful  manager  of  Heaven,*^  she  cries, 
'*  Who  now  partakes  the  secrets  of  the  skies  ? 
Thy  Juno  knows  not  the  decrees  of  feite, 
In  vain  the  partner  of  imperial  state. 
What  favoorite  goddess  then  those  cares  divides, 
Which  Jove  in  prudenve  from  his  consort  hides  ?" 

To  tins  the  thunderer :    <*  Seek  not  thou  to  find 
The  sacred  counsels  of  almighty  mind : 
Involved  in  darkness  lies  the  great  decree, 
Nur  can  the  depths  of  fate  be  piercM  by  thee. 
What  fiU  thy  knowledge,  thou  the  first  sbalt  know 
The  first  of  gods  above  and  men  below ; 
But  thou,nor  they, shall  search th/e  thoughts  that  roll 
Deep  in  the  close  recesses  of  my  soul." 

Full  on  the  sire  the  goddess  of  the  skies 
Roird  the  large  orbs  of  her  majestic  eyes. 
And  thus  retura'd :  '*  Austere  Saturaius,  say 
From  whence  this  wrath,  or  whooontrols  thy  sway  ^ 
Thy  boundless  will  for  me  remains,  in  force. 
And. all  thy  councils  take  the  destan'd  course. 
But  'tis  for  Greece  I  fear :  for  late  was  seen 
In  close  consult  the  silver-ibotftd  queen. 
Jove  to  his  Thetis  nothing  could  deny. 
Nor  was  the  signal  vain  that  shook  the  sky. 
What  fatal  fisvour  has  the  goddess  won, 
To  grace  her  fierce,  inexorable  son  ? 
Perhaps  in  Grecian  blood  to  drench  the  phiin, 
And  glut  his  vengeance  with  my  people  slain.'' 

Thc-n  thus  the  god :  **  Oh  restless  fate  of  pride. 
That  strives  to  learo  what  Heaven  resolves  to  hide; 
Vain  is  the  search,  presumptuous  and  abhorred. 
Anxious  to  thee,  and  odious  to  thy  lord. 
U  t  tiiis  sufilce ;  th'  immutable  decree 
No  force  can  shake  t  what  is,  that  ou|jbt<o  be. 
Goddess  submit,  nor  dare  our  will  withstand. 
But  dread  the  power  of  this  avenging  hand  ; 
Th»  united  strength  of  all  the  gtkJs  nbove 
In  vain  resists  ih'  onmipot<.noe  of  Jove." 

The  thuuflwrer  sp«>ke,  nor  durst  the  qneen  reply  ; 
A  reverend  horrour  silenc'd  all  the  sky. 
7Ti<"  feast  disturii'd,  with  wrrow  Vulcan  saw 
His  mother  menaced,  and  the  gods  m  awe ; 
Peace  at  his  heart,  and  pleasure  his  design^ 
Thus  interpos'd  the  architect  divine : 
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"71)C  wretched  quarreb  of  the  mortal  state 
Are ^ unworthy,  gods!  of  yonr  debate  : 
Let  men  their  days  in  senselew  strife  employi 
We,  in  eteraal  peace  and  constaot  joy. 
Thou,  goddess-mother/ with  our  sire  comply, 
Kor  break  the  sacred  union  of  the  sky ; 
Jjot  roos'd  to  rage,  be  shake  the  blest  abodes, 
lanch  the  red  lightning,  and  dethrone  the  gods. 
If  yoo  submit,  the  thunderer  stands  appeas'd ; 
The  gracious  power  is  willing  to  be  pleased." 

Thos  Volcan  spoke ;  and  rising  with  a  bound, 
The  double  bowl  with  sparkling  nectar  crown'd, 
Which  held  to  Juno  in  a  cheerful  way, 
**  Goddess,"  (he  cried)  "  be  patient  and  obey. 
J>ear  as  you  are,  if  Jove  his  arm  extend, 
1  can  but  grieve,  nnable  to  defend. 
What  aod  so  daring  in  your  aid  to  move, 
Or  lift  his  hand  against  the  force  of  Jove  ? 
Ono:  in  your  cause  I  felt  his  matchless  might, 
Hurl'd  deadlong  downward  from  th*  ethereal  height] 
Tost  all  the  day  in  rapid  circles  round  ; 
Nor,  till  the  Sun  descended,  touch'd  the  ground: 
Breathless  I  fell,  in  giddy  motions  lost; 
The  Smihians  raisM  me  on  the  Lcmnian  coast." 

He  said,  and  te  her  hands  the  goblet  heav'd. 
Which,  with  a  smile,  Ae  white-arra'd  quoen  re- 
Tlien  to  the  rest  he  ail'd  ;  and  in  his  turn,  [ceivM. 
Each  to  his  lips  apply'd  the  ncctar'd  urn. 
Vulcan  with  awkward  grace  his  office  plies, 
iad  uoextingnishM  laughter  shakes  the  skies. 
Thus  the  blest  gods  the  genial  day  prolong. 
In  feasts  ambrosial,  and  celestial  song. 
Apdfo  tun'd  the  lyre ;  the  Muses  round 
With  voice  alternate  aid  the  silver  sound. 
Mean  time  the  radiant  Sun,  to  mortal  sight 
Descending  swift,  roU'd  down  the  rapid  light 
Then  to  their  starry  domes  the  gods  depart. 
The  shining  monuments  of  Vulcan's  art : 
Jove  on  his  coufh  reclined  his  awful  head, 
And  Jono  ihunber'd  on  the  golden  bed. 
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ARGUMENT. 

TBS  TIUl  or  TIIB  AHMY,   AND  CATALOGVS  OF  THE 
FORCES. 

wrnn,  in  pnrmtnce  of  the  request  of  Thetis* 
sends  a  deceitfnl  vision  to  Agamenmon,  per- 
na^Sng  him  to  lead  the  army  to  battle ;  in  order 
to  make  the  Greeks  sensible  of  their  want  of 
Achilles.  The  general,  who  is  deluded  with  the 
fcopei  of  taking  Troy  without  hia  assistance,  but 
faw  the  army  was  discouraged  by  his  absence 
Bad  the  late  plague,  as  well  as  by  tlie  length  of 
tine,.con^res  to  make  trial  of  their  di:}position 
^  a  stiatagero.  He  first  communicates  his  de- 
iiga  to  the  princes  hi  council,  that  he  would 
pn)pose  a  return  to  the  soldieni,  and  that  they 
sbovkl  pot  a  stop  to  them  if  the  proposal  was 
«»b«aced.  Then  he  assembles  the  whole  host, 
■nd  upon  nroving  for  a  return  to  Greece,  they 
^panHiamly  agree  to  it,  aod  mn  to  prepare  the 


ships.  >  They  are  detained  by  the  managettieiit 
of  Ulysses,  who  chastises  the  insolence  of  Ther- 
sites.  The  assembly  is  recalled,  several  speeches 
made  on  the  occasion,  and  at  length  the  advice 
of  Nestor  followed,  which  was,  to  make  a  general 
muster  of  the  troops,  and  to  divide  them  into 
their  several  nations,  before  they  proceeded  to 
battle.  This  ifives  occasion  to  the  poet  to  enu- 
merate all  the  forces  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans, 
and  in  a  large  catalogue. 

The  time  employed  in  this  book  consists  not 
entirely  of  one  day.  The  scene  lies  inXhe  Gre- 
cian camp  and  upon  the  sea-shore;  toward  the 
end  it  removes  to  Troy. 


Now  pleasing  sleep  had  seal'd  each  mortal  eye, 
Strctch'd  in  the  tents  the  Grecian  leaders  lie, 
Th*  immortals  slumber'd  pn  their  thrones  above; 
All,  but  the  ever  wakeful  eyes  of  Jove. 
To  honour  Thetis'  son  he  bends  his  care. 
And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war : 
Then  bidii  an  empty  phantom  rise  to  sight. 
And  thus  commands  the  vision  of  the  night : 

"  Fly  hence,  deluding  dream  !  and,  light  as  ahr,^ 
To  Agamemnon's  ample  tent  repair. 
Bid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  th'  embattled  train, 
Lead  all  his  Grecians  to  the  dusty  plain. 
Declare,  ev*n  now  'tis  given  him  to  destroy 
The  lofty  towers  of  wide-extended  Troy. 
For  now  no  more  the  gods  with  fate  contend. 
At  Juno's  suit  the  heavenly  factions  end. 
Destruction  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 
And  noddiug  Ilion  waits  tir  impending  fall.'' 

Swift  as  the  word  the  vain  illusion  fled. 
Descends,  and  hovers  o'er  Atri Jes'  head  j 
Cloth'd  in  the  figure  of  the  Pylian  sage, 
Rcnown'd  for  wisdom,  and  rcver'd  for  age  ; 
Around  his^mples  spreads  his  golden  wing. 
And  thus  the  flattering  dream  deceives  the  king : 

"  Can'st  thou,with  all  a  monarch's  cares  <^prest, 
Oh,  Atreus'  son !  canst  thou  indulge  thy  rest  ? 
Ill  fits  a  chief  who  mighty  nations  guides. 
Directs  in  council,  and  in  war  presides, 
To  whom  its  safety  a  whole  people  owes. 
To  waste  long  nights  in  indolent  repose. 
Monarch,  awiake!  'tis  Jove's  command  I  bear; 
Thou,  and  thy  glory,  claim  his  heavenly  care. 
In  just  array  d^w  forth  th'  embattled  train. 
Lead  all  thy  Grecians  to  the  dusty  plain  ; 
Ev'n  now,  O  king,  tis  given  thee  to  destroy 
The  lofty  towers  of  wide-extended  Troy. 
For  now  no  more  the  gods  with  fate  contend. 
At  Juno's  suit  the  heavenly  factions  end. 
Destruction  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  wall. 
And  nodding  Ilion  waits  th'  impending  fall. 
Awake,  but  waking  this  advice  approve. 
And  trust  the  vision  that  descends  from  Jove." 

The  phantom  snid ;  then  vanished  from  his  sight. 
Resolves  to  air,  and  mixes  with  the  night, 
A  thousand  schemes  the  monarch's  mind  employ  ^ 
Elate  in  thought,  he  sack^  untaken  Troy  : 
Vain  as  he  was,  and  to  the  future  blind; 
Nor  saw  wliat  Jove  a\id  secret  fate  design'd. 
What  mighty  toils  to  cither  host  remain, 
What  scenes  of  grief,  and  numbers  of  the  slain  ? 
Eager  he  rises,  and  in  fancy  hoars 
The- voice  celestial  murmuring  in  his  ears. 
Fir-t  on  his  limbs  a  slender  vest  he  drew. 
Around  him  next  the  reral  mantle  threw  • 
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Th'  cmbroider'd  sandals  on  his  feet  were  tied ; 
The  st3n7  falchion  glittcr'd  at  his  side  5 
And  last  his  aim  the  massy  sceptre  loads, 
T^nstain'd,  immortal,  and  the  gift  of  gods. 
Now  rosy  Morn  ascends  the  conrt  of  Jove, 
Lifts  up  her  light,  and  opens  day  above. 
The  king  dispatched  his  heralds  with  commands 
To  range  the  camp,  and  summon  all  the  bands : 
The  gathering  hosts  the  monarch's  word  obey  j 
While  to  the  fleet  Atrides  bends  his  way. 
In  his  black  ship  the  Pylian  prince  he  found ; 
lliere  calls  a  senate  of  the  poors  around ; 
Th'  assembly  plac'd,  the  king  of  men  exprest 
The  counsels  labouring  in  his  artful  breast ; 

'*  Friends  and  confederates  !  with  attentive  ear 
Receive  my  words,  and  credit  what  you  hear* 
Late  as  I  skimber'd  in  the  shades  of  night, 
A  dream  divine  appeared  before  my  sight ; 
Whose  vbionary  form  like  Kcstor  came, 
The  same  in  hahit  and  in  mien  the  same. 
The  heavenly  phantom  hover'd  o'er  my  head, 
'  And,  dost  thou  sleep,  Oh,  Atreus'  son?'  (he  said) 
'  HI  fits  a  chief  who  mighty  nations  guides. 
Directs  in  council,  and  in  war  presides, 
To  whom  its  safety  a  whole  people  owes; 
To  waste  long  night  in  indolent  repose. 
Monarch,  awake !  'tis  Jove's  command  I  bear. 
Thou  and  thy  ylory  claim  his  heavenly  care. 
In  just  array  draw  forth  th'  embattled  train. 
And  lead  the  Grecians  to  the  dusty  plain ; 
F.v'n  now,  O  king !  'tis  given  thee  to  destroy 
The  lofty  towers  of  widc^xteuded  Troy. 
For  now  no  more  the  gods  with  fate  contend  > 
At  Juao's  suit  the  heavenly  factions  end. 
Destruction  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 
And  nodding  llion  waits  th'  impending  falL 
This  hear  observant,  and  the  gods  obey  1' 
The  vision  spoke,  and  past  in  air  away. 
Now,  valiant  chiefs!  siote  Heaven  itself  alarms! 
Unite,  and  rouse  the  sons  of  Greece  to  arms. 
But  firbt,  w  tth  caution  try  what  yet  they  dare. 
Worn  with  nine  years  of  unsuccessful  war ! 
To  move  the  troops  to  measure  back  the  main, 
Be  mine ;  and  your's  the  province  to  detain." 

He  spoke,  and  sat ;  when  Nestor  rising  said, 
(Nestor,  whom  Pylos*  sandy  realms  obey'd) 
"  Princes  of  Greece,  your  faithful  earssincline. 
Nor  doubt  the  vision  of  the  powers  divine ; 
Sent  by  great  Jove  to  him  who  rules  the  host, 
Forbkl  it.  Heaven!  this  warning  should  be  lost! 
Then  let  us  haste,  obey  the  god's  alarms, 
And  join  to  rouse  the  sons  of  Greece  to  arms." 

Thus  spoke  the  sage:  the  kings  without  delay 
Dissolve  the  counoil,  and  their  chief  obey : 
The  s^tred  rulers  lead ;  the  following  host 
Pour'd  forth  by  thousands,  darkens  aU  the  coast* 
As  from  some  rocky  cleft  the  shepherd  sees 
Clujftering  in  heaps  on  heaps  the  driving  bees. 
Boiling,  suad  blackening,  swarms  succeeding  swarms. 
With  deeper  murmurs  and  more  hoarse  alarms; 
Dusky  they  spread,  a  close  ernbody'd  crowd. 
And  o'er  the  vale  descends  the  li>ing  cloud. 
So,  from  the  tents  and  ships,  a  lengthening  train 
'Spreads  all  the  beach,  and  wide  o'crshadcs  the  plain: 
Along  the  region  runs  a  deafening  sound  ; 
Beneath  their  footMeps  groans  the  trembling  ground. 
Fame  flies  before,  the  messenger  of  Jov^, 
And  shining  soars,  and  claps  her  wings  above. 
Nine  sacred  heralds  now,  proclaiming  loud 
The  tnoiuurch's  will,  suspend  the  listoung  crowd. 
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Soon  as  the  throngs  in  order  rang'd  appeal*^ 
And  fainter  murmurs  dy'd  upon  the  car,     ' 
The  king  of  kings  his  anful  figure  rais'd; 
High  in  his  hand  the  golden  sceptre  bl|iz'd  : 
The  golden  sceptre,  of  cclcsti^  frame. 
By  Vulcan  forni'd,  from  Jove  to  Hermes  Came  i 
To  Pelops  he  th'  immortal  gift  resign'd ; 
Th'  immortal  gift  great  Pelops  left  bc>hind. 
In  Atreus'  hand,  which  not  with  Atreus  ends, 
To  rich  Thycstes  next  the  prize  descends  : 
And  now  the  mark  of  Agamemnon's  reign. 
Subjects  all  Argos,  and  controls  the  main. 

On  this  bright  sceptre  now  tlie  king  reeliu'd. 
And  artful  thus  pronounc'd  the  speech  design'd  i      ^ 
•*  Ye  sons  of  Mars  I  partake  your  leader's  care. 
Heroes  of  Greece,  and  brotliers  of  the  war ! 
Of  partial  Jove  with  justice.  I  complain, 
And  heavenly  oracled  believ'd  in  vain. 
A  safe  return  was  promised  to  our  toils, 
Renown,  triumphant,  and  enrich'd  with  spoU9* 
Now  shameful  flight  alone  can  save  the  host. 
Our  blood,  our  treasure,  and  our  glory  lost. 
So  Jove  decrees,  resistless  lord  of  all ! 
At  whose  command  whole  empires  rise  or  fall : 
He  shakes  the  feeble  props  of  human  trust. 
And  towns  and  armies  humbles  to  the  dusL 
What  shame  to  Greece  a  fruitless  war  to  wage. 
Oh,  lasting  shame  in  every  future  age ! 
Once  great  in  arms,  the  common  scorn  we  grow^ 
Repuls'd  and  baffled  by  a  feeble  foe : 
So  small  their  number,  that  if  ware  were  ceased. 
And  Grciece  triumphant  held  a  general  fbast. 
All  ranked  by  tens,  whole  decads  when  they  dine 
Must  want  a  Trojan  slave  to  pour  the  wine. 
But  other  forces  have  our  hopes  o'erthrown. 
And  Troy  prevails  by  armies  not  her  own. 
Now  nine  long  years  of  mighty  Jove  are  run. 
Since  first  the  labours  of  this  war  begun : 
Our  cordage  torn,  decay'd  our  vessels  lie. 
And  scarce  ensure  the  wretched  power  to  Av» 
Haste  then,  for  ever  leave  the  Trojan  wall  f 
Our  weeping  wives,  our  tender  children  callr 
Love,  duty,  safety,  summon  us  away, 
'Tis  nature's  voice,  and  nature  we  obey. 
Our  shattered  harks  may  yet  transport  us  o'er. 
Safe  and  inglorious,  to  our  native  shore. 
Fly,  Grecians,  fly,  your  sails  and  oars  employ. 
And  dream  no  more  of  heaven-defended  Troy.** 

His  deep  design  unknown,  the  hosts  approve 
Atrides'  speech.    The  mighty  numbers  move. 
So  roll  the  billows  to  th'  Icarian  shore. 
From  east  and  south  when  winds  bqpin  to  roar. 
Burst  their  dark  mausions  in  the  clouds,  and  twecvi^ 
The  whitening  surface  of  the  ruffled  deep. 
And  as  on  com  when  western  gusts  descend. 
Before  the  blast  the  lofty  harvest  bends : 
'Ptxx&  o'er  the  field  the  moving  host  appears. 
With  nodding  plumes,  and  groves  of  waving  spears. 
The  gatlicring  murmur  spreads,  their  trampling*  feet. 
Beat  the  loose  sands,  9nd  thicken  to  the  fleet. 
With  long-resounding  cries  they  urge  the  train 
To  fit  the  ships,  and  lanch  into  the  main. 
They  toil,  they  sweat,  thick  clouds  of  dust  ariac^ 
The  doubling  clamours  echo  to  the  skies. 
Ev'n  then  the  Greeks  had  left  the  hostile  plain. 
And  fate  decreed  the  fall  of  Troy  In  vain ; 
But  Jove's  imperial  queen  their  flight  surve3r'd. 
And  sighing,  thus  bespoke  the  blue-ey'd  maid  t 

*'  Shall  then  the  Grecians  fly !  O  dire  disgmoe  * 
And  l«ave  unpu&iah'd  this  perfidious  race? 
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flhftfl  Troy,  shall  Priam,  and  th'  adulterous  spouse, 
Id  peace  eojoy  the  fro  its  of  broken  vows  ? 
.  Aad  bravest  chiefe,  in  Helen's  quarrel  slain, 
lie  unrercngM  on  yon  detested  plain  ? 
No :  let  my  Greeks,  unmov'd  by  v4in  alarms, 
Oooe  more  refoigent  shme  in  brazen  arms. 
Haste,  goddess,  haste !  the  flying  host  detain, 
Nor  let  one  sail  be  hoisted  on  the  main.'* 

Pallas  obeys,  and  from  Olympus'  height 
S^ift  to  the  ships  precipitates  her  flight ; 
riysMSy  ftist  m  public  cares,  she  found. 
For  prudent  connsel  like  the  gods  renowned ; 
Oppresa'd  with  gen'rouj^  grief  the  hero  stood, 
Kor  drew  his  sable  vessels  to  the  flood. 
"  And  is  it  thus,  dirin^  Laertes'  son  ! 
Thos  fly  the  Greeks"  (the  martial  maid  begim) 
**  Thus  to  their  country  bear  their  own  dbgrace. 
And  fame  eternal  leave  to  Priam's  race  ? 
Shall  beauteous  Helen  still  remain  unfreed. 
Still  imreveng'd  a  thousand  ht»roes  bleed  ? 
Haste,  generous  Ithacus  !  prevent  the  shame, 
Rerall  your  armies,  and  your  chiefs  reclaim. 
Your  own  resistless  eloquence  employ, 
And  to  the  hnmorUls  trust  the  fall  of  Troy." 
The  voice  divine  confessed  the  warlike  maid, 
riyttcs  beard,  nor  nninspir'd  obey'd : 
Tfcitt  meeting  first  Atridcs,  from  his  hand 
Reedv'd  th'  imperial  sceptre  of  command. 
thas  grac'd,  attention  and  respect  to  gain,  . 
He  runs,  he  flies,  through  all  the  Grecian  train, 
Each  prince  of  name,  or  chief  in  arms  approvM, 
He  fir'd  with  praise,  or  with  persuasion  mor'd. 
••Warriors,  like  you,  with  strength  and  wisdom 
blest. 
By  brave  examples  should  conflrra  the  rest. 
The  mooarch's  will  not  yet  revealM  appears  , 
He  tries  oar  rourage,  but  resents  our  fears : 
Th*  imwary  Greeks  his  fiiry  may  provoke  i 
K4t  thus  the  king  in  secret  council  spoke. 
-fevc  loves  oar  chief,  from  Jove  bis  honour  springs. 
Beware !  for  dreadful  is  the  wrath  of  kings." 

Bst  if  a  clamorous  vile  plebeian  rose, 
Hiai  with  reproof  he  checked,  or  tam'd  with  blows. 
Be  still,  thou  slave,  and  to  thy  betters  yield  j 
**  Unknown  alike  in  council  and  in  field  ! 
Ye  gods,  what  dastards  would  our  host  command, 
Sw<TPt  to  the  war,  the  lumber  of  a  land  ! 
Be  nlest,  wretch,  and  think  not  here  allowM 
That  worst  of  tsnrants,  an  usurping  crowd  : 
To  ose  sole  nnooarch  Jove  commits  the  sway ; 
Sa  afe  the  laws,  and  him  let  a)l  obey.'' 

lUth  words  like  these  the  tny)ps  Tlysses  ml'd, 
Tb£  k>Qdest  siienc'd,  and  the  fiercest  cool'd. 
Ba^fc  Ip  th'  as«emblj  roU'd  the  thronging  train, 
■Desert  the  ships,  aiid  pour  upon  the  plain. 
Murttmring-  tlH»y  move,  as  wh«i  old  Ocean  roars, 
Aad  heaves  huge  surges  to  tbe  trembling  shores : 
71^  gioamug  banks  are  burst  with  belloving 

soiim^  " 
The  ro^  lemapnqr,  and  the  deeps  rebound. 
At  lei^  the  tumult  sinks,  tbe  noises  cease, 
And  a  still  silence  lulls  Clic  camp  to  peace; 
Theoites  oaly  clamoqr'd  in  the  throng, 
Wm«wus,  food,  and  torbalcnt  of  tongue  : 
A^'d  by  no  shame,  by  no  rwpects  ocntrord, 
la  icaadal  busy,  in  r^prbocb^  bold ; 
^*^  ^ttf  aulire  stadioua  to  defame? 
*»««//  hbjor  Mod  ladghter  all  his  aim; 
^^'Mbeghry'd,  ^ith  licentious  style, 
"^^^the^Zd  iDon^^r*^  to  revito. 


His  figtire  such  as  might  his  soul  proclaim ; 
One  eye  was  blinkiug,  and  oiie  leg  was  hune ; 
His  mountain  shoulders  half  his  breast  oVr^pread, 
Thin  hairs  bcstrewM  his  long  misshapen  h(*ad. 
Spleen  to  mankind  his  envious  heart  p>Hs«  *»t, 
AJid  much  he  hated  nil,  but  most  the  best. 
UlyDscs  or  Achilles  still  his  theme ; 
But  royal  scandal  his  delight  supreme. 
Long  had  he  liv»d  the  scorn  of  every  Greek, 
V'ext  when  he  spoke,  yet  still  they  heard  him 

speak. 
Sharp  was  his  voice,  which,  in  the  shrillest  tone. 
Thus  with  injurious  taunts  attack'd  the  throne : 

**  Amidst  the  glories  of  so  I .  ight  a  reign, 
What  moves  the  great  Atrides  to  complain  ? 
Tis  thine  whate'er  the  warrior's  breast  inflames. 
The  golden  spoil,  and  thine  the  loTely  dames. 
With  all  the  wealth  our  wars  and  blood  bestow. 
Thy  tents  are  crowded,  and  thy  chests  o'erflow, 
Thus  at  full  ease  in  heap^  of  riches  roll'd. 
What  grieves  the  monarch  ?     Is  it  thirst  of  gold  ? 
Say,  shall  we  march  with  our  unconqucr'd  powcn, 
(The  Greeks  and  \)  to  I  lion's  hostile  towers. 
And  brin^  the  race  of  royal  bastards  here. 
For  Troy  to  ransom  at  a  price  too  dear? 
But  saler  plunder  thy  own  host  supplies; 
Say  wonld*st  thou  seize  some  valiant  leader's  prize  ? 
Or,  if  thy  heart  to  generous  love  be  led. 
Some  captive  fair,  to  bless  thy  kingly  b^  } 
Whate'er  our  master  craves,  submit  we  must, 
Hagued  with  his  pride,  or  pnnish'd  for  his  lust 
Oh  women  of  Achaia  !  men  no  more  ! 
Hence  let  us  fly,  and  let  him  waste  his  store 
In  loves  and  plea<mres  on  tbe  Phrygian  shore  ; 
We  oiay  be  wanted  on  some  busy  day^ 
When  Hector  comes :  so  great  Achilles  may : 
From  him  he  forc'd  the  prize  we  jointly  gave, 
From  him,  the  fierce,  thefeariess,  and  the  brave: 
And  durst  he,  as  he  ought,  resent  that  wrong, 
This  mighty  tyrant  were  no  tyrant  long." 
Fierce  from  his  seat  at  this  Ulysies  springs. 
In  generous  vengeance  of  the  king  of  kings : 
With  mdignation  sparkling  in  his  eyes. 
He  views  the  wretch,  and  sternly  thus  replies : 

*'  Peac**,  factious  monster,  bom  to  vex  the  state. 
With  wrangling  talents  fbrm'd  for  foul  debate : 
Curbithat  impetuous  tongue,  nor,  rashly  vain 
And  singly  mad,  asperse  the  sovereign  reign. 
Have  we  not  known  thee,  slave  of  all  our  host. 
The  man  who  acts  the  letist,  unbraids  the  most  > 
Think  not  the  Greeks  to  shameful  flight  to  bring. 
Nor  let  those  lips  profaue  tbe  name  of  king. 
For  our  return  we  trust  the  heavenly  powers ; 
Re  that  their  care ;  to  fight  like  men  be  ours. 
But  grant  ^he  host  with  wealth  the  general  load. 
Except  detraction,  what  hast  thou  bestow'd  ? 
Suppose  some  hero  should  his  spoils  resign. 
Art  thou  that  hero,  could  those  spoils  be  thine  } 
Gods  !  let  me  perish  on  this  hateful  shore. 
And  let  these  eyes  behold  my  son  no  more. 
If,  on  thy  next  offence,  this  hand  forbear 
To  strip  those  arms  thou  ill  deserv'stto  wear. 
Expel  the  council  where  our  princes  meet. 
And  send  thee  scourg'd  and  howling  thro'  the  fleet ** 

He  said,  and  cowering  as  the  dastard  bends, 
The  weighty  soeptre  on  his  back  descends : 
On  tbe  round  bunch  the  bloody  tcimouirs  rise ; 
The  tears  spring  starting  from  his  haggard  eyasx 
Trembling  he  sat,  and,  shrunk  in  abject  fea?0, 
Fram  hit  wild  visage  « ip*d  ^  scalding  team. 
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While  to  his  n^ighboiirs  each  exprees'd  his  tho«^t ! 
'*  Ye  gods  I  what  wonders  has  Ulysses  wrought ! 
What  fruits  bis  conduct  and  his  courage  yiM  i 
Great  in  the  council,  glorious  in  the  field  I 
Generous  he  rises  in  the  crown's  defence, 
To  curb  the  factious  tongue  of  insolence. 
Such  just  examples  on  offenders  shown. 
Sedition  silence,  «nd  assert  the  throne«*' 

Twas  thus  the  general  voice  the  hero  prais'd. 
Who,  rising  high,  th'  imperial  sceptre  rais'd : 
The  blue«eyM  Pallas,  his  celestial  friend, 
(luform  a  herald)  bade  the  crowds  attend. 
Th'  expecting  crowds  in  still  attention  bung, 
To  hear  the  wisdom  of  his  heavenly  tongue. 
Then  deeply  thoughtful,  pausing  ere  he  spoke, 
His  silence  thus  the  prudent  hero  broke : 

"  Unhappy  monarch  !  whom  the  Grecian  race, 
With  shame  deserting,  heap  with  vile  disgrace. 
Not  such  at  Argos  was  their  generous  vow. 
Once  all  their  voice,  but,  ah  !  forgotten  now : 
Ne'er  to  return,  was  then  the  common  cry. 
Till  Troy's  proud  structures  sliould  in  ashes  lie. 
Behold  them  weeping  for  their  native  shore ) 
What  could  their  wives  or  helpless  children  more  ? 
What  heart  but  melts  to  leave  the  tender  train. 
And,  one  short  month,  endure  the  wintery  main  ? 
Few  leagues  remov'd,  vre  wish  our  peaceful  seat, 
When  the  ship  tosses,-  and  the  tempests  beat : 
Then  Well  may  this  long  stay  provoke  their  tean. 
The  tedious  length  of  nine  levolving  years. 
Not  for  their  grid'  the  Grecii^n  host  I  blame ;     ^ 
But  vanquish*<d  !  baffied  !  oh,  eternal  shame  ! 
Expect  Uie  time  to  Troy's  destruction  given. 
And  try  the  faith  of  Cbalcas  and  of  Heaven. 
What  passM  at  AuKs,  Greace  can  witness  bear, 
And  all  who  live  to  breathe  this  Phrygian  air. 
Beside  a  fountain's  sacred  brink  we  rais'd 
Onr  Tordant  altars,  and  the  victims  blaz'd ; 
('Twa3  there  the  plaae-tree  spreads  its  shades 

around) 
The  altars  heav'd ;  «nd  from  the  crumbling  ground 
A  mighty  dragon  shot,  of  dire  portent ; 
From  Jove  himself  the  dreadful  sign  was  sent. 
Straight  to  the  tree  his  sanguine  spire  be  rolPd, 
And  curPd  around  in  many  a  winding  fold. 
The  topmost  branch  a  mother-bird  posaest ; 
Eight  callow  infonts  fill'd  the  mossy  nest ;   '• 
Hecself  the  ninth )  the  serpent,  as  he  hung, 
Stretch'd  his  black  jaws,  and  crashed  the  cr3ring 

young; 
While  hovering  near,  with  miserable  moan, 
The  drooping  mother  wail'd  her  children  gone. 
The  mother  last,  as  round  the  nest  ahe  6ew, 
Seiz'd  by  the  beating  wing,  the  monster  slew : 
Nor  long  survived  ^  to  marble  tum'd,  he  stands 
A  lasting  prodigy  on  Aulis''.8ands. 
Such  was  the  will  of  Jove ;  and  hence  we  dare 
Trust  in  bis  omen,  and  support  the  war. 
fcf  while  around  we  ga2e  with  wondering  eyes. 
And  trembling-sought  the  powers  With  sacrifice. 
Pull  of  his  god,  the  reverend  Chalcas  cried, 
*  Ye  Grecian  warrieors !  lay  your  fears  aside. 
This  wonderoua  signal  Jove  himself  displays 
Of  long,  long  labours,  but  eternal  praise. 
As  many  birds  as  by  the  snakes  were  slato. 
So  many  years  the  toils  of  Greece  remain  ; 
But  wait  the  tenth,  for  llion's  fall  decreed  :* 
Tfavft  spoke  the  prophet,  thus  the  fstes  succeed. 
Obey,  ye  Grecians !  with  submissiou  wait, 
Kor  let  your  flight  avnt  the  Trojan  fate.'' 
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He  said  :  the  shores  with  Jood  applauses  sowid; 
The  hollow  ships  each  deafening  shout  rebound. 
Then  Nestor  thus — "  These  vain  debates  forbear, 
Yc  talk  like  children,  not  like  heroes  dare. 
Where  now  are  all  your  high  resolves  at  last  ? 
Your  leagues  concluded,  your  engagements  past? 
Vow'd  with  libations  and  with  victims  then. 
Now  vanish'd  like  their  smoke :  the  faith  of  men ! 
While  useless  words  consume  th'  uuactive  houn« 
No  wonder  Troy  so  long  resists  our  powers. 
Rise,  great  Atridcs  !  and  with  courage  sway  j 
We  march  to  war,  if  thou  dhect  the  way. 
But  leave  the  few  that  dare  resist  thy  laws. 
The  mean  deserters  of  the  Grecian  cause. 
To  grudge  the  conquests  mighty  Jove  prepares. 
And  view  with  envy  our  successful  wars. 
On  that  great  day  when  first  thcTiiartial  train. 
Big  with  the  (ate  of  Uion,  ploughed  the  main, 
Jove  on  the  right,  a  proqE)crou8  signal  sent. 
And  thunder  rolling  shook  the  firmament 
Encourag'd  hence,  mainUin  the  glorious  strife^ 
Till  every  soldier  grasp  a  Phrygian  wife, 
Till  Helin's  woes  at  full reveng'd  appear. 
And  Troy's  proud  matrous  render  tear  for  tear. 
Before  that  day  if  any  Greek  invite 
His  country's  troops  to  base  inglorious  flight ; 
Stand  forth  that  Greek  !  and  hoist^his  sail  to  fly. 
And  die  the  dastard  first,  who  dreads  to  die. 
But  now,  O  monarch  '.  all  thy  chiefs  advise  : 
Nor  what  they  offer,  thou  tliyself  despise. 
Among  tltose  councils,  let  not  mine  be  vaia^ 
In  tribes  and  natinns  to  divide  thy  train ; 
His  separate  troops  let  every  leader  call, 
Each  strengthen  eadi,  and  all  encourage  all. 
What  chief,  or  soldier,  of  the  numerous  baad» 
Or  bravely  fights,  or  ill  obeys  command. 
When  thus  distinct  they  war,  shall  soon  be  known, 
And  what  tbe  cause  of  Ilion  not  o'erthrown  ; 
If  fate  resists,  or  if  our  arms  are  slow. 
If  gods  above  prevent,  or  men  below." 

To  him  the  king :  "  How  much  thy  years  excel 
In  arts  of  coimcil,  aivl  in  speaking  well  ? 
O  would  the  gods,  in  love  to  Greece,  decree 
But  ten  such  sages  as  they  grauit  in  tlioe  ; 
Such  wisdom  soon  should  Priam's  force  dcstror. 
And  soon  shall  fall  the  haughty  towers  of  Troy  \ 
But  Jove  forbids,  who  plunges  those  he  hates 
In  fierce  contention  and  in  vain  debates. 
Now  great  Achilles  from  our  aid  withdraws. 
By  me  provok'd ;  a  captivd  maid  tlie  cause  : 
If  e'er  as  friends  we  join,  the  Trojan  wall 
Must  shake,  and  heavy  will  the  ven^nce  fdU  : 
But  now,  ye  warriors,  take  a  short  repast : 
And,  well-refresh'd,  to  bloody  contlict  haste. 
His  sharpen'd  spear  let  every  l^recian  wield. 
And  every  Grecian  fix  his  bra/en  shield  ; 
Let  all  excite  the  fiery  steeds  of  war, 
And  all  for  combat  fit  the  rattling  car. 
This  day,  this  dreadful  day,  let  each  contend  ; 
No  rest,  no  respite,  till  the  shades  descend  ; 
Till  darkness,  or  till  death,  shall  cover  all : 
I«t  the  war  bleed,  and  let  the  mighty  fall  ! 
Till  bath'd  in  sweat  be  every  manly  breast. 
With  tbe  huge  shield  each  brawny  arm  deprcat. 
Each  aching  nerve  refuse  the  lanci*  to  throw. 
And  each  spent  courser  at  tbe  chariot  blow. 
Who  dares  inglorious,  in  his  ships  to  stay. 
Who  dares  to  tremble  on  this  signal  day  ; 
That  wretch,  too  mean  to  fall  by  martial  po^or. 
The  birds  shall  mangle,  and  the  dogs  do\-oar.*'* 
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TheBomrcfaspcriu;  and  straight  a  morniurrcMe, 
Load  as  the  surges  when  the  tempest  blows, 
Thatdash'd  on  broken  rocks  tamoHuoai  roar, 
Aod  foam  and  thunder  on  the  stony  shore. 
Struct  to  the  tents  the  troope  dispersing  bend. 
The  fires  are  kindled,  and  the  smokes  ascend  ; 
With  hasty  feast  they  sacrifice,  and  pray 
T  avert  the  dangers  of  the  doubtful  day. 
A  steer  of  fi?e  years'  age,  large  limb'd,  and  fed. 
To  Jove's  high  altars  Agamemnon  led : 
There  bade  the  noblest  of  the  Grecian  peers  ; 
AdH  Nestor  first,  as  most  advance  in  years. 
Next  came  Idomeneus,  and  Tydcus^  son, 
Ajax  the  Ifiss,  and  Ajax  Telamon ; 
Then  wise  Ulysses  id  his  rank  was  plac'd  ; 
Aod  Menelaus  came  nnbid,  the  last 
The  driefr  surround  the  destia'd  beast,  and  take 
The  sacred  o&riug  of  the  salted  cake. 
Vi'hea  thus  the  king  prefers  his  solemn  prayer : 
*'  Oh  thou  I  whose  thunder  rends  the  clouded  air, 
^"ho  in  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  has  fix'd  thy  throne, 
Sopreme  of  goJs  !  unbounded  and  alone  ! 
Hear !  and  before  the  burning  Sun  dcsconds. 
Before  the  Night  her  gloomy  veil  extends, 
Lov  in  the  dust  be  laid  yon  hostile  spires. 
Be  Priam's  palace  smik  in  Grecian  fires. 
In  Hector's  breast  be  pluni^d  this  shining  sword. 
Aod  slaught^'d  heroes  groan  around  their  lord  I" 

Thus  prayM  the  chief ;  his  unavailing  prayer 
Great  Jove  refus'd,  and  tost  in  empty  air : 
Th:  fod  averse,  while  yet  the  fumes  arose, 
Prepar'd  new  toils,  and  doubled  woes  on  woes. 
Thfir  pra3rers  perform'd,  the  chiefs  the  rite  pursue, 
Tbt  barley  sprinkled,  and  the  victim  slew. 
The  limbs  they  sever  from  th'  enclosing  hide, 
Tfle  thighs,  selected  to  the  gods,  divide. 
On  itKse,  in  double  cauls  iuvolvM  with  art, 
"fiK  choicest  morsels  lie  from  evciy  part 
From  the  cleft  wood  the  crackling  Hames  aspire, 
"W  hile  the  fat  victim  feeds  the  sacred  tire. 
The  thighs  thus  sacrific'd,  and  entrails  drest, 
Ta  assistants  part,  transfix,  and  roast  the  rest ; 
Tbffl  spread  the  tables,  ,the  repast  prepare, 
l^h  takes  his  seat,  and  each  receives  his  share. 
^5011  as  the  rage  of  hun^r  was  supprt-st, 
The  generous  Ntstnr  thiis  the  prince  add  rest : 

"  Now  bid  thy  heralds  sound  the  loud  alarms, 
Aad  call  the  squadrons  sheath'd  in  bmzcn  arms : 
Ki>w  seize  th' occasion,  now  the  troops  survey, 
And  lead  to  war  when  Heaven  directs  the  way." 
He  said ;  the  monarch  issued  his  commands  ; 
^!?ht  the  loud  heralds  call  the  p:athering  bands. 
Tee  chiefis  enclose  their  king  :  the  host  divide, 
Iq  tribes  and  nations  rank'd  on  cither  side. 
Hish  in  the  midst  the  blue-ey'd  virgin  flies  ; 
From  rank  to  rank  she  darts  her  ardent  eyes : 
The  dreadful  aegis,  Jove's  immortal  shield, 
Blazd  on  her  arm,  and  lightenM  all  the  lield  : 
^nd  the  vast  orb  an  humlrtfd  serpents  roH'd, 
Fvr.n  d  the  bright  fringe,  and  seem'd  to  bum  in  gold, 
^^'itii  this  each  Grecian's  manly  breast  she  warms, 
S'^Us  their  boSd  hearts,  and  strings  their  nervous 
No  more  they  sigh,  inglorious,  to  return,     [arms  j 
Bst  breathe  revenge,  and  for  the  combat  bum. 

A5  00  sjme  mountain,  through  the  lofty  grove, 
The  crackling  flames  ascend,  and  blaze  above  ; 
Tbe  fires  expandmg  as  the  winds  arise, 
?^i>t  thf;r  lonif  beams,  and  kindle  half  the  skies  : 
'*v>  from  tiie  polish'd  arms,  and  brazen  shields, 
A  glcamy  splendoor  flash'd  along  the  fields. 


Not  less  their  number  than  th'  embodyM  eraaei. 
Or  milk-white  swans  in  Asians  watery  plains. 
That  o'er  the  windings  of  Ci&yftef's  ^rings,    . 
Stretch  thotr  long  necks,  and  clap  their  rustling 
Now  tower  alolt,  and  course  in  airy  rounds ;  [wings; 
Now  light  with  noise;  with  notse  the  field  resounds. 
Thus  numerous  and  confhs'd,  exteiKling  wide, 
The  legions  crowd  ScaoMnder's  flowery  side ; 
With  rushing  troops  the  plains  are  cover'd  o'er. 
And  thundering  fx>tsteps  shake  the  sounding  shore. 
Along  the  river's  level  meads  they  stand, 
Thick  as  in  spring  the  flowers  adorn  the  land. 
Or  leaves  the  trees ;  or  thick  as  insects  play. 
The  wandcrmg  nation  of  a  summer's  day, 
That,  drawn  by  milky  steam«,  at  evening  hours, 
In  gather'd  swarms  surround  the  mral  bowers ; 
From  pail  to  pail  with  busy  murmur  run 
The  pilded  legions,  glittering  in  the  Snn. 
.So  throng'd,  so  close,  the  Grecian  $  ;uadrons  stood 
In  radiant  arms,  and  thirst  for  Trojan  blood. 
Each  leader  now  his  scattered  force  conjoins 
In  close  array,  and  fom»s  the  deepenini;  lines. 
Not  with  more  ease,  the  «;kilful  shepherd  swain 
Collects  his  fl<x:ks  from  thousan's  on  the  plain. 
The  king  of  kings,  majestically  tall. 
Towers  o'er  his  armies,  and  outshines  them  all; 
Like  some  proud  bull  that  round  the  pastures  leads 
His  subject-herds,  the  monarch  of  the  meads. 
Great  as  tljc  gods,  th'  exalted  chief  was  seen. 
His  strength  like  Neptune,  and  like  Mars  his  mien, 
Jove  o'er  his  eyes  celestial  glories  spread, 
And  dawning  conquest  play'd  around  his  head. 
Say,  virgins,  seated  round  the  throne  divine. 
All-knowing  goddesses  !  immortal  nine  !     [height, 
Since  Earth's  wide  regions,  Heaven's  unmcasur'd 
And  Hell's  abyss,  hide  nothing  from  your  sight, 
(We,  wretched  mortals  !  lost  in  doubts  below, 
But  guess  by  rumour,  and  but  boast  we  know) 
Oh,  say  what  heroes,  fir'd  by  thirst  of  fame. 
Or  nrg'd  by  wrongs,  to  Troy's  destruction  came  ? 
To  count  them  all,  demands  a  thousand  tongues, 
A  throat  of  brass,  and  adamantine  lungs. 
Daughters  of  Jove,  assist !  iuspir'd  by  j'ou 
The  mighty  labour  dauntless  I  pursue  : 
What  crowded  armies,  from  what  climes  they  brinp. 
Their  names,  their  numbers,  and  their  chiefs,  I  sing. 

THE  CATALOGUE  OP  THE  SHIPS. 

The  hardy  warriors  >Rhom  Boratia  bred, 
Penelius,  Leitus,  Prothoonor  led  : 
With  these  Arcesilaus  and  Clonius  stand, 
Equal  in  arms,  and  equai  in  command. 
These  head  the  troops  that  rocky  Aulis  yiolds, 
And  Etfon's  hills,  and  Hyrie's  watery  fields. 
And  Schcenos.  Scholos,  Grasa  near  the  main, 
Aud  Myoalessi.i's  ample  piny  plain. 
Tlio*e  who  on  Peteon  or  ilesion  dwell, 
Or  Harma  where  Apollo's  prophet  fell ; 
Helcon  and  Hyl^,  which  the  springs  o'erflow ; 
And  Medeon  lofty,  and  Ocalea  low  ; 
Or  in  the  meads  of  Haliartus  stray. 
Or  Thespis  sacred  to  the  god  of  day. 
Onchesius,  Neptune's  celebrated  groves ; 
Copoe,  and  Thisbft,  fam''*  fnre;ivpr  doves. 
For  flocks  Erythrae  '""e  ; 

Platea  green,  anc' 

And  they  whom  1  ^nci. 

Where  Myde,  Ei 

And  Arnfe  rich,  ^  -1 J 

And  Anthedon,  1 
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Full  fifty  ships  they  send,  and  etch  conveys 
Twice  sixty  n  anriors  throu|i;h  the  foaming  seas. 

To  these  succeed  Aspledon's  martial  train. 
Who  plough  the  spacious  Orohomenian  plain. 
Two  valiant  brothers  rule  th'  undaunted  throng, 
Ulmen  and  Ascalaphus  the  strong : 
Sons  of  Astyoch^,  the  heavenly  hxr, 
Whose  virgin  charms  subdued  the  god  of  war 
(In  Actor's  court  as  she  retirVi  to  rest. 
The  strength  of  Mars  the  blushing  maid  comprcst). 
Their  troops  in  thirty  sable  vessels  sweep, 
With  equal  oars,  the  hoarse-resounding  deep. 

Tlie  Phocians  next  in  forty  barks  repair, 
Epistrophus  and  Schedius  head  the  war.     • 
From  those  rich  regions  where  Cephissos  leads 
His  silver  current  through  the  flowery  meads ; 
From  Panopea,  Chrysa  the  divine. 
Where  Anerooria's  stately  turrets  shme. 
Where  Pytho,  Daulis,  Cyparissus  stood. 
And  fatr  Lilsea  views  the  rising  flood. 
These,  rang'd  in  ord^  on  the  floating  tide. 
Close  on  the  left,  the  bold  Bcootjans*  side. 

Fierce  Ajax  led  the  Locrian  squadrons  on, 
Ajax  the  less,  Oileus*  valiant  son ; 
,   Skiird  to  direct  the  flying  dart  aright ; 
Swift  in  pursuit,  and  active  in  the  light'; 
Him,  as  their  chief,  the  chosen  troops  attend. 
Which  Bessa,  Tbronus,  and  rich  Cjmos  send : 
Opus,  Calliarus,  and  5)carphe's  bands 
iknd  those  who  dwell  where  pleasing  Augia  stands, 
And  where  Boogrius  floats  the  lowly  lands. 
Or  in  fair  Taphe's  sylvan  seats  reside : 
In  forty  vessels  cut  the  liquid  tide. 
Eubcsa  next  her  martial  sons  prepares, 
And  sends  the  brave  Abantes  to  the  wars : 
Breathing  revenge,  in  arms  Ihey  take  their  way 
From  Chalcis'  wails,  and  strong  Eretria ; 
Th*  Isteian  fields  for  generous  vines  renown'd. 
The  iair  Carystos,  and  the  Styrian  ground ; 
Where  Dice  from  her  towers  overlooks  the  plain, 
And  high  Cerinthus  views  the  neighbouring  main. 
Down  their  broad  shoulders  fills  a  length  o(  hair ; 
Their  hands  dismiss  not  the  long  lancn  in  air ; 
But  with  protended  sp«ars  in  lighting  ijelds. 
Pierce  the  tough  corselets  and  the  brazen  shields : 
Twioe  twenty  ships  transport  ^he  warlike  bands. 
Which  Md  Elpheaor,  fierce  in  arms,  commands. 

Full  finy  more  from  Athens  »tein  the  main, 
Led  by  Mnestheus  through  the  liquid  plain* 
(Athens  the  fair,  where  great  Ercctheus  sway'd, 
That  ow*d  his  nature  to  the  blue-ey'd  maid. 
But  from  the  teeming  furrow  took  his  birth, 
The  mighty  oApring  of  the  foodful  Earth. 
Him  Pallas  plac'd  amidst  her  wealthy  fane, 
Ador'f)  with  sacrifice  and  oxen  slain ; 
Where,  as  the  years  revolve,  her  altars  blaze, 
And  all  the  tribes  resound  the  goddess*  praist) 
No  chief  like  thee,  Mnestheus !  Greece  could  yield, 
To  marshal  armies  in  the  dusty  field, 
Th'  extended  wings  of  battle  to  display. 
Or  close  th*  embody'd  host  in  firm  array. 
Kestor  alooe,  improved  by  length  of  days. 
For  martial  conduct  bore  an  equal  praise. 

With  these  appear  the  Sahuninian  bands, 
Whom  the  gigantic  Telamon  commands ; 
Jn  twelve  black  sbipetoTroy  they  steer  their  course, 
Apd  with  the  great  Athenians  join  their  force. 

Next  move  to  war  the  generous  Argive  train, 
From  high  Tnezen^,  and  Maseta*s  plain^ 
And  £air  i^ina  circled  by  the  inain : 


Whom  strong  Tyrinth^'  lofty  walls  summndy 
And  Epidaur  with  viny  harvests  crown'd  ; 
And  where  fliir  Asinen  and  Hermion  show 
Their  cliflb  above,  and  ample  bay  below. 
These  by  the  brave  Euryalus  were  led. 
Great  Sthenelus,  and  greater  Diomed, 
But  chief  Tydides  bore  the  sovereign  sway ; 
In  four-score  barks  they  plough  the  watery  way. 
The  proud  Mycen^  arms  her  martial  powers, 
Cleon^,  Corinth,  with  imperial  towers. 
Fair  Araethyrea,  Omia's  fruitful  plain. 
And  JEgeon,  and  Adrastus'  ancient  reign ; 
And  those  who  dwell  along  the  sandy  shore. 
And  where  Pellen^  yields  her  fleecy  store. 
Where  Helici  and  Hyperemia  lie. 
And  Gonoessa*s  spires  salute  the  sky. 
Great  Agamemnon  rules  the  numerous  band, 
A  hundred  vessels  in  long  order  stand. 
And  CTowde^  nations  wait  liis  drefid  command* 
High  on  the  deck  the  king  of  men  appears. 
And  his  refulgent  arms  in  triumph  wears ; 
Proud  of  his  host,  unrivall'd  in  his  reign, 
In  silent  pomp  he  moves  along  the  main. 

His  brother  follows,  and  to  vengeance  warms 
7*he  hardy  Spartans  exercis'd  in  arms ; 
Phures  and  Brysia's  valiant  troops,  and  those 
Whom  I^cedaemon's  lofty  hills  enclose : 
Or  Messe's  towers  for  silver  doves  renown'd, 
Amyclae,  Laas,  Augia's  happy  ground. 
And  those  whom  Oetylos'  low  walls  contain. 
And  Hclos,  ou  the  margin  of  the  main : 
These,  o*er  the  bending  ocean,  Helen's  cause. 
In  sixty  ships  with  Menelaus  draws : 
Eager  and  loud  from  man  to  man  he  flies. 
Revenge  and  fury  flaming  In  his  eyes ; 
While   vainly  fond,  in  nmcy  oft  he  hears 
I'he  fair  one's  grief,  and  sees  her  felling  tear^ 

In  ninety  sail,  fit>m  Pylos*  sandy  coast, 
Nestor  the  sage  conducts  his  chosen  host : 
From  Amphigenia's  ever  fruitful  land ; 
Where  JEpy  high,  and  little  Pteleon  stand.; 
Where  beauteous  Arenfe  her  structures  shows. 
And  Thryon's  walls  Alpheus*  streams  enclose  t 
And  Dorion,  fiim'd  for  Thamyris'  disgrace, 
Superior  once  of  all  the  tuneful  race, 
Till,  vain  of  mortals  empty  praise,  he  strove 
To  match  the  seed  of  doud-comptUing  Jove  \ 
Too  daring  bard  !  whose  unsuccessful  pride 
Th*  immortal  Muses  in  their  art  defy'd. 
1'h*  avenging  Muse«  of  the  light  of  day 
Deprived  his  eyes,  and  snatch'd  his  voice  away  j     . 
No  mor^  bis  heavenly  voice  was  heard  to  sing. 
His  hand  no  more  awak'd  the  silver  string. 

Where  under  high  Cylleii^,  crown'd  uith  wood. 
The  shaded  tomb  of  old  .rEgyptus  stood ; 
From  Rip^,  Stratis,  Tegca's  bordering  towns. 
The  Phenean  fields,  and  Orchomenian  downs,. 
Where  the  fat  herds  in  plenteous  pasture  rove  ; 
And  Stymphalus  with  her  surrounding  |pnove, 
Parrhasia,  on  her  snowy  clifis  reclin*d. 
And  high  Enispi  shook  by  wintery  wind. 
And  fair  Man  tinea's  ever-pleasing  site  i 
In  sixty  sail  th*  Arcadian  bands  unite. 
Bold  Agapenor,  glorious  at  their  head, 
(Ancaus'  son)  the  mighty  squadron  led. 
Their  ships  supply'd  by  Agamenmon's  care. 
Through  roaring  seas  the  wondering  warriois 

bear; 
The  first  to  battle  on  th*  appointed  plain. 
But  new  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  main. 
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7V)ce,  «liere  fnir  Eli8  and  Buprasiiun  join ; 
Vlncn  Hynain,  here,  and  Myrsinut  confine. 
And  boanded  there  where  o'er  the  %'aJlics  rote 
Th€  Okntan  nx±  ;  and  where  AHsiiun  flows ; 
BeaeaCh  font  chiefs  (a  numerous  army)  came : 
The  stroDgth  and  flory  of  th'  Epean  name, 
la  separate  squadrons  these  their  train  divide. 
Each  leads  ten  Tessels  through  the*  yielding  tide. 
One  was  Amphiraachns,  and  'llialphius  one 
(EoiytoB*  this,  and  that  Teitus'  son) ; 
Diorei  sprung  from  Amarynceus*  line ; 
And  great  Polyxenus,  of  force  divine. 

But  those  who  view  fair  Elis  o*er  the  seas 
From  the  hlest  islands  of  th*  Echinades, 
la  forty  resaels  under  Meges  move, 
Qegot  by  Phyleos  the  belov'd  of  Jove. 
To  strong  Dulichium  from  his  sire  be  fled. 
And  thence  to  Troy  his  hardy  warriors  led. 

Uljnpoes  followed  through  the  watery  road, 
A  chief,  in  wisdom  equal  to  a  god. 
With  those  who  Cephalcnia*s  isle  enclose, 
Or  tm  their  flclds  along  the  coast  oppou'd ; 
Or  where  £ur  Ithaca  overlooks  the  floods. 
Where  high  Neritos  shakes  his  waving  woods. 
Where  .^ilipa's  ragged  sides  are  se«n, 
Crocylta  rocky,  and  Zacytithus  green. 
Thaie  ID  twelve  galleys  with  vermillion  prores, 
Beneath  Jiis  conduct  sought  the  Phrygian  shores. 
^  Thoas  came  next,  Andramon's  valiant  son. 
From  Pleoron^s  walls,  and  chalky  Calydon, 
And  roagh  Pylend,  and  th'  Olenian  steep. 
And  Chalcis  beaten  by  the  rolling  deep. 
He  led  the  warriors  from  th*  .£toUan  shore. 
For  now  the  sons  of  Ocneus  were  no  more  ! 
The  glories  of  the  mighty  race  werefled ! 
Oeneos  himself,  and  Meleager  dead ! 
To  Thoas'  care  now  trust  the  martial  train. 
His  forty  vessels  follow  through  the  main. 

Kext  «sigbty  barks  the  Cretan  king  commands. 
Of  Gnossus,  Lyctus,  and  Qortyoa's  bands, 
And  those  who  dwell  where  Rhytion's  domes  arise, 
Or  winte  Lyeastus  glitters  to  the  skies. 
Or  whore  by  Pliostus  silver  Jardan  runs  ; 
Crete's  hundred  cities  pour  forth  all  her  sons. 
These  marcb*d,  Idomeneus,  beneath  thy  care. 
And  Merion,  dreadful  as  the  god  of  war. 

Tlepolemos,  the  son  of  Hercules, 
Led  nme  swift  vessels  through  the  foamy  seas ; 
From  Rhodes  with  everlasting  sunshine  bright, 
JalysBtts  lindos,  and  Camims  white. 
His  captive  mother  fierce  Alcides  bore, 
From  Ephyr's  walls,  and  .Sellers  winding  shore. 
Where  mighty  towns  in  ruins  spread  the  plain. 
And  saw  their  blooming  warriors  eariy  slain. 
Ihe  hero,  when  to  manly  years  be  grew, 
Akades*  onde,  old  Iir3rmniu8,  slew ; 
Fpf  this,  constrain'd  to  quit  his  native  place. 
And  shun^bc  vengeance  of  tlic  Herculean  race, 
S  fitett  he  built,  bjmI  with  a  numerous  train 
Of  willing  exiks,  wander'd  o'er  the  main ; 
Where,  ntany  seas  and  many  snfforings  past, 
On  happy  Rhodes  the  chief  arriv'd  at  last : 
There  in  three  tribes  divides  his  native  band, 
And  mJes  them  peaceful  in  a  foreign  land ; 
Increa^M  aiMl  prospered  in  their  new  abodes, 
By  mighty  Jove,  the  sire  of  men  and  gods ; 
With  joy  they^saw  the  gnrowing  empire  rise. 
And  showers  of  wealth  descending  from  the  skies. 

Unre  ships  with  Nireos  aooght  the  Trojan  shore, 
Jioeot,  vhonAgi^toCharoposborey 


NirsoB,  in  fonltleas  8hap6  and  blooming  fr*oe. 
The  loveliest  youth  of  all  the  Grecian  race , 
Pelides  only  matched  his  early  dmrms ; 
But  few  his  troops,  and  small  h»  strength  in  arma> 

Next  thirty  galleys  cleave  the  liquki  plain^ 
Of  those  GalydnsB^s  sea-girt  isles  contam  i 
Wjth  them  the  jnmth  of  Nysyrus  repair. 
Casus  the  strong,  and  Carpathus  the  fair ; 
Cos,  where  Eurypylus  possest  the  sway. 
Till  great  Alcides  made  the  realms  obey  : 
These  Antipbus  and  bold  Pbidippus  bring. 
Sprung  from  the  god  by  Thessalus  the  kingv 

Now,  Muse,  recount  Pelasgic  Argos'  powers 
From  Ales,  Alop^  and  Trechin's  towers ; 
From  Phthia's  spacious  vales ;  and  Uella,  blest 
With  female  beauty  far  beyoud  the  rest. 
Full  fifty  ships  beneath  Achilles'  care, 
Th'  Achaians,  Myrmidons,  llcllenians  bear; 
Thessalianji  all,  though  various  in  their  name  ; 
The  same  their  natkm,  and  their  chief  the  same. 
But  now,  inglorious,  stretch'd  along  the  shore. 
They  bear  the  baaien  voice  of  war  no  naore  ; 
No  more  the  foe  they  face  in  dire  array  i 
Close  in  his  fleet  the  angry  leader  lay ; 
Since  foir  Brise'is  from  his  arms  was  torn. 
The  noblest  spoil  from  sack'd  Lymsssos  borne. 
Then,  when  the  chief  the  Tbeban  walls  o*crthrew. 
And  the  bold  sons  of  great  Eveqns  slew. 
There  moum'd  Achilles,  plunged  in  depth  of  earo^ 
But  soon  to  rise  in  slaughter,  blood,  and  wac 

1*0  these  the  youth  of  Phylac^  svccead, 
Itona,  fomous  for  her  fleecy  breed. 
And  grassy  Pteleon  deck'd  with  cheerfhl  greens. 
The  bowers  of  Ceres,  and  the  sylvan  scenes, 
Sutfet  Pyrrhasus,  with  blooming  flowrets  crown'd. 
And  Antron's  watery  dens,  and  cavem'd  ground. 
These  osm'd  as  chief  Protesilas  the  brave. 
Who  now  lay  silent  in  the  gloomy  grave : 
The  first  who  boldly  touch'd  the  Trojan  shore. 
And  dy'd  a  Phrygian  Janoe  with  Grecian  gore  $ 
There  lies,  for  distant  from  his  native  plain  ; 
Unfinished,  his  proud  palaces  remain, 
And  his  sad  consort  beats  her  breast  in  vain* 
His  troops  in  forty  ships  Podarces  led, 
Iphiclus'  son,  and  brother  to  the  dead  ; 
Nor  he  unworthy  to  command  the  host ; 
Yet  still  they  mouro'd  their  ancient  leader  lost. 

The  men  who  Glaphrya's  fair  toil  partake. 
Where  hills  encircle  Boebe^s  !o*ly  lake. 
Where  Phsre  hears  the  neighbouring  waten  foil. 
Or  proud  lolcus  lifts  her  airy  wall. 
In  ten  black  ships  embark'd  for  Ilion's  shore, 
With  bold  Eumylus,  whom  Alcest^  bore : 
All  Pelias'  race  Alcest^  for  outshin'd. 
The  grace  and  glory  of  the  beauteous  kind. 

The  troops  Methon^  or  Thaumacbia  yields, 
Olizon's  rocks,  or  Melibcea's  fields. 
With  Philoctetes  sail'd,  whose  matchless  art. 
From  the  tough  bow  directs  the  feather'd  dart 
Seven  were  his  ships ;  each  vessel  fifty  row, 
Skill'd  in  his  science  of  the  dart  and  bow. 
But  he  lay  raging  on  the  Lemnian  ground, 
A  poisonous  f  lydra  gave  the  burning  wound  | 
There  groau'd  the  chief  in  agonizing  pain. 
Whom  Greece  at  length  shall  wish,  nor  wish  in 

vain. 
His  forces  Medeon  led  from  I^mnos'  shore, 
Oileus'son,  whom  beauteous  Rhena  bore. 

Th'  (Echalian  race,  in  those  high  towers  containM^ 
1  Where  once  Eorytus  in  proud  triumph  reign'd, 
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Or  where  her  hamblcr  turrets  TriceA  remn. 
Or  where  Ithomi,  rough  with  rocks,  mppeart ; 
In  thirty  sail  the  sparkling  wa^pes  divide^ 
Which  Podatirins  and  Machaon  guide. 
To  these  his  skiH  their  parent-god '  imparts, 
Divine  professors  of  the  healin?  arts. 

The  bold  Ormenian  and  Asterian  bands 
In  forty  barks  Emypylus  commands. 
Where  Titan  hides  his  hoary  head  in  snow» 
And  where  l!yperia*s  silver  fountains  flow. 
Thy  troops,  Argissa,  Polypcetes  leads. 
And  Bleon,  sheltered  by  Olympus*  shades, 
Gyrton^s  warriors;  and  where  Orth^  Hes, 
And  Oleosson's  chalky  cliffs  arise. 
Sprang  Irom  Pirithous  of  immortal  race. 
The  fi^it  of  fisir  Hippodam^*8  embrace, 
(That  day  when,  hurl'd  from  Pclion^s  cloudy  bead, 
To  distant  dens  the  shaggy  Centaurs  fled) 
With  Polypeetes  join'd  in  equal  sway 
Leootes  leads,  and  forty  ships  obey. 

In  twenty  sail  the  bold  PerrhsBbians  came 
From  Cyphus,  Guneas  was  their  leader's  name. 
With  tbasetheEnians  join*d,  and  those  who  ireete 
Where  cold  Dodona  lifts  her  holy  trees ; 
Or  where  the  pleasing  Titaresins  glides, 
And  into  Penew  roHs  his  easy  tides ; 
Yet  o*0r  the  silver  surface  pure  they  flow. 
The  sacred  stream  nnmix'd  with  streams  below, 
Saorai  and  swfil !  From  the  dark  abodes 
Styx  pours  them  forth,  the  dreadful  oath  of  gods  \ 

Last  uader  Prothous  the  Magnesiaus  stood, 
Prothous  the  swift,  of  old  Tenthredron's  blood  ; 
Whodweti  where  Pelion,  crowned  with  piny  boughs, 
Obscures  the  gtade,  and  nods  his  shaggy  brows ; 
Or  where  through  flowery  Temp^.  Peneus  stray's, 
(The  region  stretched  beneath  his  mighty  shade) 
In  forty  sable  barks  they  stemmM  th«  mam ; 
Such  were  the  chieft,  and  such  the  Grecian  trahu 

Say  next,  O  Muse !  of  all  Achaia  breeds, 
Who  bravest  fought^  or  rcin'd  the  noblest  steeds  ? 
Enmeleos*  mares  were  foremost  in  the  chase. 
As  eagles  fleet,  and  of  Pheretian  race  : 
Brad  where  Pieria's  fruitful  fountains  flow. 
And  train'd  by  him  who  bears  the  silver  bow* 
Fierce  in  the  fig^t  their  nostrils  breathe  a  flame. 
Their  height,  their  colour,  and  their  age  the  same ; 
O'er  fields  of  death  they  whirl  the  rapid  car, 
And  break  the  ranks,  and  thunder  through  the  war. 
Ajax  in  arms  the  first  renown  acquired. 
While  Mem  Achilles  in  his  #rath  retir'd 
(His  was  the  strength  that  mortal  might  exceeds. 
And  hii,  th'  unrivalPd  race  of  heavenly  steeds). 
But  Thetis'  son  now  shines  in  arms  no  more ; 
His  troops,  neglected  on  the  sandy  shore. 
In  empty  air  their  sportive  javelins  throw. 
Or  whirl  the  disk,  or  bend  an  idle  bow : 
Unstain'd  with  Mood  his  coverM  chariots  stand ; 
Th'  immortal  coursers  graze  along  the  strand ; 
But -the  brave  cbiefis  th'  inglorious  life  deplor'd, 
And  wandering  o'er  the  camp,  requir'd  their  lord. 

Now,  like  a  deluge,  covering  all  around. 
The  shining  armies  swept  along  the  ground  : 
Swift  as  a  flood  of  fire,  when  storms  arise. 
Floats  the  wide  field,  and  blazes  to  the  skies. 
Eafto  grMn*d  beneath  them ;  as  «-hen  angry  Jove 
Hurls  down  the  forky  Hghtninflr  from  above, 
On  Arim^  when  he  the  thunder  throws. 
And  fire?  Typhsnis  with  redoiibled  blows, 
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Where  Typhon,  prest  beaeath  the  bamiBg  load. 
Still  feels  the  fury  of  th'  avenging  God. 

But  various  Iris,  Jove's  coamiaads  to  bear. 
Speeds  on  the  wings  of  witids  through  liquid  air  ; 
In  Priam's  porch  the  Ttf^an  chiefs  sbe  found. 
The  old  consulting,  and  the  3rouths  around. 
Pontes'  shape,  the  monarch's  son,  sbe  chose, 
Who  from  JEsetes'  tomb  observ'd  the  foes. 
High  on  the  mound  ;  from  whence  in  prospect  Imy 
The  fields,  the  tents,  the  navy,  and  the  bay.  - 
In  this  dissembled  fbrm,  she  hastes  to  bring 
Th'  unwelcome  message  to  the  Phrygian  king : 

"  Cease  to  consult,  the  time  for  action  eaUs, 
War,  horrid  war,  approaches  to  srour  walls ! 
Assembled  armies  oft  have  I  beheld  ; 
But  ne'er  till  now  such  numbers  charg'd  the  fields 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  or  driving  sand. 
The  moving  squadrons  blacken  all  the  strand. 
Thou,  godlike  Hector !  all  thy  force  employ. 
Assemble  all  th'  united  bands  of  IVoy ; 
In  just  array  let  every  leader  call 
The  foreign  troops :  this  day  demands  them  alL 
The  voice  divine  the  mighty  chief  alarms ; 
The  council  breaks,  the  warriors  rush  to  armt. 
The  gates  unfolding  poor  forth  all  their  train. 
Nations  on  nations  fill  the  dusky  plain,     [grmmd  ; 
Men,   steeds,  and  chariots,  shake  the  tremblinir 
Hie  tumult  thickens,  and  the  skies  resooiML 
Amidst  the  plain  in  sight  of  Uion  stands 
A  rising  mount,  the  woi4e  of  human  haada; 
(This  for  Myrinne's  tomb  th'  immortals  Imow, 
Though  cali'd  Batiea  in  the  world  beloV) 
Beneath  theh*  chiefs  in  martial  order  here, 
Th'  auxiliar  troops  and  Trojan  hosts  appear. 

The  godlike  Hector,  high  above  the  rest. 
Shakes  his  huge  tpear,  and  nods  his  phimy  eraat  s 
In  throngs  around  his  native  bands  repair, 
Aud  grovos  of  lances  glitter  in  the  air. 

Divine  JFjiems  brings  the  Dardap  race, 
Ancbises'  son  by  Venus'  stol'n  embrace. 
Bom  ia  the  shades  of  Ida's  secret  grove, 
(A  mortal  mixing  with  the  queen  of  love) : 
Archilocbus  and  Acaroa  divide 
The  warrior's  toils  and  combat  by  his  side. 

Who  fair  Zeleia's  wealthy  valleys  till. 
Fast  by  the  foot  of  Ida's  sacred  hill. 
Or  drink,  J^sepus,  of  thy  sable  flood. 
Were  led  by  Pandanis,  of  royal  blood  ; 
To  whom  hk  art  Apollo  deign'd  to  show, 
Grac'd  with  the  presents  of  his  shafts  and  bow. 

From  rich  ApsBsns'  and  Adrestia's  towers. 
High  Teree's  summits,  and  Pityea's  bowers ; 
From  theM  the  congregated  troops  obey 
Young  Amphius'  and  Adrastus'  equal  sway : 
Old  Merops'  sons ;  whom,  skill'd  in  fates  to  oom«^ 
The  sire  forewam'd,  and  proph'esy'd  their  doom  : 
Fate  urg'd  them  on  !  the  sire  forewam'd  in  vain. 
They  rush'd  to  war,  and  perish'd  on  the  plain. 

From  Practius*  stream,  Pcroote's  pasture  lands. 
And  Sestos  and  Abydos'  neighbouring  strands. 
From  great  Arisba's  walls  and  Selle's  coast, 
Asius  Hyrtacides  conducts  his  host : 
High  on  his  car  he  shakes  the  flowing  reins. 
His  fiery  coursers  thunder  o'er  the  plains. 

The  fierce  Pelasgi  next,  hi  war  renown'd, . 
March  from  Larissa's  ever-fortile  ground : 
In  equal  arms  their  bitHher  leaders  shine 
Hippothous  bold,  and  Pyleus  the  divine. 
-    Next  Acamus  and  Pyrous  lead  their  hosts. 
In  dread  arrays  from  TUracia's  winttfry  coasts  { 
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Roontf  tbs  blestt  uealms  «rbere  HelleipoBtut  rotrt, 
iod  Boreas  beats  the  boarse-retiKiodmg  shores. 

With  great  Eaphemitf  the  Cicofiiaos  move, 
Spniog  from  TrOBzeaiaa  Ceus,  k^d  hy  Jove. 

Pyrftchnuis  the  PtMoian  troops  attend, 
SkilI'd  in  the  fight,  their  CTOok«d  bows  to  band : 
From  ixios*  ample  bed  he  leads  them  oo, 
Axiaa,  kbat  laves  the  distant  Amydon; 
Axius,  that  swells  with  all  his  neighboiidiif  rillt. 
And  wide  aiomid  Uie  fioalkif  regtoa  fills. 
The  Paphlagoniaas  Pykmenes  rules. 
Where  ridi  Heoetia  bftsedr  her  am^tce  mule9> 
l^liere  Erythiaiis'  risiiig  clifts  and  8<*en, 
Thy  grores  of  box,  Cytorus !  ever  green; 
And  where  iBInralus  and  Cromna  lie. 
And  lofty  SesMnns  nwades  the  sky : 
And  where  Partbenius,  roli'd  tbroogh  banks  ef 
Reflects  her  bordecin^  palaces  and  bowers,  [flowers, 

Heie  mareh*d  in  anna  the  HaluMoian  band. 
Whom  Odios  aad  Epistrophos  command, 
From  those  fiir  vegtons  where  the  San  refines 
The  ripeoiog  silYcr  in  Alybean  mines. 

There  n%hty  Cbromis  led  the  Mysjan  train. 
And  augur  Eonomus,  inspired  in  vain; 
For  stem  Achilles  k^  his  sacred  head, 
Roil'd  down  Seadoasider  with  the  vulgar  dead. 

Phorcis  and  bfrnve  Ascaniiis  here  unite 
The  Ascanian  Phrygians,  eager  for  the  fight. 

Of  those  who  round  Mssonia's  realms  reside. 
Or  whom  the  vales  ro  shades  of  Tmoias  hide, 
Mestles  and  Antiphos  the  charge  partake; 
Born  on  the  banks  of  Gyges'  silent  lake. 
Tliere,  fipom  the  fields  where  wild  Mseaoder  flows, 
H!.'h  Mycal^  and  Latmos'  shady  brows, 
And  proud  Miletes,  came  the  Carian  tliron«rs, 
Wiib  mingled   clamours,  and  with  barbarous 

tongues. 
Amphimachtis  and  Kaustes  guide  the  train, 
Niuhtes  the  bold,  Amphimachns  the  vain, 
^Vho,  trickM  wth  gold,  and  glittering  on  his  car, 
Rode  like  a  w^man  to  the  field  of  war, 
Frx)I  that  he  was;  by  fierce  Achilles  slain, 
The  river  swept  him  to  the  briny  main : 
T!.cre  whelmed  with  waves  the  gaudy  warrior  lies ; 
The  valiant  victor  seiz'd  the  golden  prize. 

The  forces  last  in  fair  array  succeed. 
Which  Uamelcss  Glaucus  and  Sarpction  lead ; 
The  warlike  bands  that  distant  Lycia  yields, 
W'here  gnlphy  Xanthos  foams  along  the  fields. 


THE  lUAD. 


ARGUMENT. 


■me  DTEL  OP  MENELaUS  and  PARIS. 

The  Annies  being  ready  to  epgage,  a  single  combat 
is  agreed  upon  between  Menelaus  and  Paris  (by 
the  intervention  of  Hector)  for  the  dctcrnii nation 
of  the  «ar.  Iris  is  sent  to  call  Helena  to  bciiuld 
the  fight.  She  leads  her  to  the  walls  of  T:oy, 
irhenj  Priam  sat  with  his  counsellors,  obacrving 
the  Greeiaa  leaders  on  the  plaiu  below,  to  whoni 
Helen  gives  an  account  of  the  chief  of  thc:ri. 
The  lu£^  on  idtherpart  take  the  soU'iuu-oath 


for  the  conditions  of  the  combat.  The  duel  en* 
sues:  whcreaa  Paris  being  overcome,  he  m 
snatched  «vay  in  a  cloud  by  Venus,  and  trans- 
ported to  his  apartment.  She  then  calb  Uelea 
from  the  walls,  and  brings  ttie  lovers  together. 
Agamemnon,  on  tl^  part  of  the  Grecians,  de- 
mands the  restoration  of  Helen,  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  articlos. 
The  three  and  twentieth  day  still  continues 
throughout  this  book.  The  scene  is  sometimes 
in  the  fields  before  Troy,  and  sometimss  ia'ltoy, 
itself. 


Thus  by  their  leader's  care  each  martial  band 
Moves  into  ranks,  and  stretches  o*er  the  land. 
With  shouts  the  Trojans  rushing  from  afar, 
ProclaimM  their  motions,  and  prorok'd  the  wari 
So  wlien  inclement  winter  vex  the  plain 
With  pieriAng  frosts,  or  thick-descending  rain. 
To  warmer  seas,  the  cranes  em  body 'd  fly, 
With'nobc,  and  order,  through  the  mid-war 

sky; 
To  pigmy  nations  wounds  and  death  thty  bring. 
And  all  the  war  descends  upon  the  wing. 
But  silent,  breathing  rage,  resolv'd  and  skili'd 
By  mutual  aide  to  fix  a  doubtful  field, 
Swifl  march  the  Greeks:  the  rapid  dust  around 
DarktTiin^  arises  from  the.  laboured  ground. 
Thus  from  his  flaggy  wings  when  Notus  sheds 
A  night  of  vapours  round  the  mountain-heads 
Swift  gliding  mists  the  dusky  fields  invade 
To  thieves  luore  grateful  than  the  midnight  shade  "^ 
While  scarce  Um  ^wains  their  feeding  flocks sarvey' 
Ijost  and  coufus'd  amidst  the  thicken 'd  day :  * 

So,  wrapt  in  gathering  dust,  the  Grecian  train, 
A  moving  cloud,  swept  on,  and  hid  the  plain. ' 

Now  fix)nt  to  front  the  hostile  armies  stand. 
Eager  of  light,  and  only  wait  command ; 
When,  to  the  van,  before  the  sons  of  fame 
Whom  Troy  sent  forth,  the  beauteous  Paris  came 
In  form  a  god !  the  panther's  speckled  hide  ' 

FlowM  o'er  his  armour  with  an  easy  pride. 
His  bended  bow  across  his  shoulders  flung 
His  sword  beside  him  neglirently  huu-^ 
Two  pointed  spears  h"  shook  with  (gallant  grace. 
And  dar'd  tin;  brarcst  ot  the  Grecian  race. 

As  thus,  with  glorious  air  and  proud  disdain. 
He  bolfily  sUilk'd,  the  foremost  on  the  plain, 
Him  Menelaus,  lovM  of  Mars,  espies, 
With  heart  elated,  and  \iiih  joyful  eyes: 
So  joys  a  lion,  if  th'?  bran^.hint;  deer. 
Or  mountain  goat,  his  bulky  pri/r,  apjKrar  ; 
Eager  he  stizei  and  devours  the  shiin, 
Prcst  by  bo!  i  youth*  and  havinj,  do;;s  in  vain. 
Thus  fund  of  venjjeanco,  with  a  furiou:,  i.oun»i. 
In  elantrm?  arms  he  l.;aps  upoa  the  ground 
From  his  liij^-h  chariot:   him.  anpiaa/liin-  nt  ar, 
rhc  beauteous  ch  'inpini  \ijui  uad,  maiLs  ut  fcari 
5fri;L  with  a  cou>x  loii.s  s-  rsc,  r  ■t:.c>  ht-hind, 
And  shuns  the  lat-  he  v.  oil  r\o<  rv  d  to  linrl! 
As  when  suuic  sh.  phfid,  I'lom  V.tr  ni.^tlu.sj  tnes 
Shot  forth  to  \iew,  a  sraiy  soiik-ui  .>lt.s- 
rrcuiblini:  ;ind  pale,   he  stars  with  wild'anVi-iit, 
And  all  eonl'u^M  precijutifi-s  lii.,  il-ul.t: 
So  fr)m  the  kirii,'  tin-  sitinin^  v.asr.or  tli^>5, 
And  plim,;M  amid  the  tia.  iv  :>t  TK-laus  iir's. 

As  ^'OvMike  He' t..,-  s  .■ ,  «],,.  p,-^,,  .  ,.,  fj.   ^f^ 
H;.  T'liu-i  upbraids  Jiiu;  wi'h  a  ^cufi-aii  h.jt  . 
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POPE'S  TRANSLATIONS. 


**  Unhappy  Paris !  Uut  to  women  brare ! 

fio  fiurly  fbrro'd,  and  only  to  deceive ! 

Oh,  badst  thou  died  when  first  thou  saw'st  the  light, 

Or  died  at  least  before  thy  nuptial  rite ! 

A  better  fate  than  vainly  thus  to  boast. 

And  fly,  the  scandal  of  the  Trcgan  host, 

Gods !  how  the  scornful  Greeks  exult  to  see 

Their  fears  of  danger  undeceivM  in  thee ! 

Thy 'figure  promised  with  a  martial  air, 

But  ill  thy  soul  supplies  a  form  so  fair.    > 

In  former  days,  in  all  thy  gallant  pride 

When  thy  tall  ships  triumphant  8temm*d  tiie  tide, 

When  Greece  beheld  thy  painted  canvass  flow, 

And  crowds  stood  wondering  at  the  passing  show ; 

Say,  was  it  thus,  with  such  a  baffled  mien, 

You  met  th''  approaches  of  the  Spartan  queen, 

Thus  from  her  realm  convey 'd  the  beauteous  prize. 

And  both  her  warlike  lords*  outshin'd  in  Helen's  eyes? 

This  deed,  thy  foes'  delight,  thy  own  disgrace, 

Thy  father^s  grief,  and  ruin  of  thy  race; 

This  deed  recalls  thee  to  the  proficr'd  fighjt; 

Or  hast  thou  injurM  whom  thou  dar'st  not  right? 

Soon  to  thy  cost  the  field  would  make  thee  know 

Thou  keep*st  the  consort  of  a  braver  foe. 

Thy  graceful  form  instillmg  soft  desire. 

Thy  curling  tresses,  and  thy  silver  lyre, 

Beauty  and  youth;  in  vain  to  these  you  trust, 

When  youth  and  beauty  shall  be  laid  in  dust : 

Troy  yet  may  wake,  and  one  avenging  blow 

Crush  the  dire  author  of  his  country's  woe." 

His  silence  here,  with  blushes,  Paris  breaks: 
"  »Tis  j*ust,  my  brother,  what  your  anger  speaks; 
But  who  like  thee  can  boast  a  soul  sedate. 
So  firmly  proof  to  all  the  shocks  of  fate  ? 
Thy  force,  like  steel,  a  tempered  hardness  shows, 
Still  edg'd  to  wound,  and  still  untir'd  with  blows. 
Like  steel,  uplifted  by  some  strenuous  swain. 
With  falling  woods  to  strow  the  wasted  plain: 
Thy  gHts  I  praise;  nor  thou  despise  the  charms 
With  which  a  lover  gulden  Venus  arms; 
Soft  moving  speech,  and  pleasing  outward  show. 
No  wish  can  gain  them,  but  the  gods  bestow. 
Yet,  would'st  thou  have  the  proffer*d  combat  stand. 
The  Greeks  and  Trojans  seat  on  either  hand; 
Then  let  a  roitl-way  space  our  hosts  divide, 
And  on  that  stage  of  war  the  cause  be  try'd : 
By  Paris  there  the  Spartan  king  be  fought, 
For  beauteous  Helen  and  the  wealth  she  brought: 
And  who  his  rival  can  in  arms  subdue. 
His  be  the  fair,  and  his  the  treasure  too. 
Thus  with  a  lasting  league  your  toils  may  cease. 
And  Troy  possess  her  fertile  fields  in  peace ; 
Thus  may  the  Greeks  review  their  native  shore, 
Much  (am'd  for  generous  steeds,  for  beauty  more.'' 

He  said.     The  challenge  Hector  heard  with  joy, 
Then  with  his  spear  rcstrain'd  the  youth  of  Troy, 
Held  by  the  midst,  athwart;  and  near  the  foe 
Advanced  with  steps  majestically  slow  : 
While  round  his  dauntless  head  the  Grecians  pour 
Their  stones  and  arrows  in  a  mingled  shower. 

Then  thus  the  monarch  great  Atrides  cry'd ; 
•*  Forbear,  ye  warriors !  lay  the  darts  aside : 
A  parley  Hector  asks,  a  message  bears, 
We  know  him  by  the  various  plume  he  wears," 
Aw'd  by  his  high  command  the  Greeks  attend. 
The  tumult  silence,  and  the  fight  suspend. 

While  from  the  centre  Hector  rolls  his  eyes 
On  cither  host,  and  thus  to  both  applies : 

>  Theseus  and  Menelatts. 


"  Hear,  all  ye  Trojans,  all  ye  Grecian  bands ! 
What  Paris,  author  of  the  War,  demands. 
Your  shining  swords  within  the  sheath  restrain. 
And  pitch  your  lances  in  the  yielding  plain. 
Here  in  the  midst,  in  either  army's  sight. 
He  dares  the  Spartan  king  to  single  fight ; 
And  wills,  that  Helen  and  the  ravish'd  spoil 
That  caus'd  the  contest,  shall  reward  the  toil. 
Let  these  the  brave  triumphant  victor  grace, 
And  difiering  nation^  part  in  leagues  of  peace." 

He  spoke:  in  still  suspense  on  either  side 
Each  army  stood :  the  Spartan  chief  reply'd  : 

"  Me  too,  ye  warriors,  hear,  whose  fatal  right 
A  world  engages  in  the  toils  of  fight. 
To  me  the  labour  of  the  field  resign  ; 
Me  Paris  injur'd;  all  the  war  be  mine. 
Fall  that  he  must,  beneath  his  rival's  anns ; 
And  live  the  rest,  secure  of  future  harms. 
Two  lambs,  devoted  by  your  country's  rite. 
To  Earth  a  sable,  to  the  Son  a  white. 
Prepare,  ye  Trojans !  while  a  third  wc  bring 
Select  to  Jove,  th'  inviolable  king. 
Let  reverend  Priam  in  the  truce  engage. 
And  add  the  sanotioD  of  considerate  age ; 
His  sons  are  faithless,  headlong  in  debate. 
And  youth  itself  an  empty  wavering  state  i 
Cool  age  advances  venerably  wise. 
Turns  on  all  hands  its  deep-discerning  eyes ; 
Sees  what  befel,  and  what  may  yet  befall. 
Concludes  from  both,  and  best  provides  for  alL" 

The  nations  hear,  with  rising  hopes  possest. 
And  peaceful  prospects  dawn  in  every  breast. 
Within  the  lines  they  drew  their  steeds  around. 
And  firom  their  chariots  issued  on  the  ground  ; 
Next  all,  unbucklmg  the  rich  mail  they  wore, 
lay'd  their  bright  arms  along  the  sable  shore. 
On  either  side  the  meeting  hosts  are  seen. 
With  lancet  fix'd,  and  close  the  space  between. 
Two  heralds  nbw,  dispatch'd  to  Troy,  invite 
The  Phrygian  monarch  to  the  peaceful  rite : 
Talthybius  hastens  to  the  fleet,  to  bring 
The  lamb  for  Jove,  th'  inviolable  king. 

Meantime,  to  beauteous  Helen,  from  the  skies 
The  various  goddess  of  the  rain-bow  flics 
(IJke  fair  Laodicd  in  form  and  face 
The  loveliest  nymph  of  Priam's  royal  race). 
Her  in  the  palace,  at  her  loom  she  found ; 
The  golden  web  her  own  sad  story  crown'd. 
The  Th)|an  wars  she  weav'd  ( herself  the  prize) 
And  the  dire  triumph  of  her  fatal  eyes. 
To  whom  the  goddess  of  the  painted  bow ; 
"  Approach  and  view  the  wondrous  scenes  below ! 
Each  hardy  Greek,  and  valiant  Trojan  knight. 
So  dreadful  lato,  and  furious  for  the  fight. 
Now  rest  their  spears,  or  lean  upon  their  shields  ; 
Ceas'd  is  the  war,  and  silent  all  tbc  fields. 
Paris  alone  and  Sparta's  king  advance. 
In  single  fight  to  toss  the  beamy  lance  ; 
F^ch  met  in  arms,  the  fate  of  combat  tries, 
Thy  love  the  motive,  and  thy  charms  the  prize.** 

This  said,  the  many-colour'd  maid  inspnnes 
Her  husband's  love,  and  wakes  her  former  fires ; 
Her  country,  parents,  all  that  once  were  dear,'  " 
Rush  to  her  thoughts,  and  force  a  tender  tear. 
O'er  her  fair  face  a  snowy  veil  she  threw. 
And,  softly  sighing,  from  the  loom  withdrew ; 
Her  handmaifb  Clymen^  and  .£thra  wait 
Her  silent  footsteps  to  the  Scetn  gate. 

There  sat  the  seniors  of  the  Trojan  race. 
(Old  Priam's  cfaiefr,  and  ^lost  in  Priam's  grace) 
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Tbr  king  tbe  Ant ;  Tliymfletes  at  bit  tide ; 
laaipus  and  Cly tius,  long  in  coancU  try*<l ; 
Butktts,  and  Hiceute,  once  the  ttrong ; 
And  MSt»  the  wik^t  of  the  rereraod  throng, 
Aatcaor  grave,  and  sage  Ucaiegon, 
Lean'd  on  the  walls,  and  bask'd  before  the  Sun. 
Cbiefe,  who  no  oiore  in  bloody  fights  engage. 
Bat  wise  through  time,  and  narrative  with  age. 
In  sommer-days  like  grasthoppers  rgoioe, 
A  bkKKileti  race,  thai  tend  a  feeble  voice. 
TVae,  when  the  Spartan  queen  approached  the 
In  secret  €vn*d  resistlett  beauty's  power :     [tower. 
They  cried,  '*  No  wonder  toch  oelcMial  charmt 
For  nine  long  years  haive  set  the  world  in  arms; 
What  winning  graces!  what  mioestic  mien ! 
She  Bkoves  a  goddess,  and  she  kioki  a  queen ! 
Yet  hence,  oh  Heaven  !  convey  that  fistal  £ice, 
And.  from  destruction  save  the  Trqjan  race." 

Tbef^ood  old  Priam  welcomed  har,  and  cried, 
"  Approach,  my  child,  and  grace  thy  fatber'tstde. 
See  on  the  plain  thy  Ghredan  spouse  appears. 
The  friends  and  kxndred  of  thy  (brmer  years. 
Ko  crime  of  thine  our  present  sufferings  draws, 
Kotthott,  bat  Heaven's  diqiosing  will,  the  cause; 
The  gods  these  armies  and  this  force  employ, 
TIk  hostile  gods  conspire  the  fi&te  of  Troy. 
Bat  lift  thy  eyes,  and  say,  what  Oreek  is  he 
(Far  as  from  hence  these  aged  orbs  can  see) 
Araoad  whose  brow  soch  martial  graces  shine, 
So  tall,  so  awful,  and  almost  divine  ! 
Tfaoogh  some  of  larger  stature  tread  the  green, 
"Sout  match  bis  gra&deur  and  exalted  mien : 
Heeeeniaa  monarch,  and  his  country's  pride" 
Thus  ceased  the  king ;  and  thus  the  fair  replied : 

**  Befiore  thy  presence,  fiither,  1  appear 
With  conscious  shame  and  reverential  fear. 
Ah!  had  I  died,  ere  to  these  walls  I  fled, 
False  to  my  country  an44ny  nuptial  bed ; 
JCy  brothers,  friends,  snd  daughter  left  behind. 
False  to  them  an,  to  Paris  only  kind  ? 
For  this  I  mourn,  tilt  grief  or  dire  disease 
Shall  waste  the  form,  whose  crime  it  was  to 


The  kii^  of  kings,  Atrides,  you  survey, 
Oicat  in  the  war,  and  great  in  arts  of  sway : 
My  brother  osice,  before  my  days  of  shame ; 
And  oh !  that  stUl  he  bore  a  brother's  name !" 

With  wonder  Priam  view'd  the  god-like  man, 
RxtoU'd  the  happy  prince,  and  thus  began : 
**  O  blest  Atrides !  bom  to  prosperous  fate, 
Sncceasfbl  monarch  of  a  mighty  state  ! 
How  vast  thy  empire  !  Of  3^00  matchless  train 
What  onmbers  lost,  what  numbers  yet  remain  ? 
la  Pbrygia  once  were  gallant  armies  known. 
In  aooeot  time,  when  Otrieus  fili'd  the  throne. 
When  godlike  Mygdon  led  their  troops  of  horM, 
And  I,  to  join  them,  rais'd  the  Trojan  force : 
Against  the  manlike  Amazons  we  stood. 
And  Soogar's  stream  ran  purple  with  their  blood. 
Bat  hr  inferior  those,  in  martial  grace 
And  strength  cff  numbers,  to  this  Grecian  race." 

This  mjdy  once  more  he  view*d  the  warrior- 
train: 
"  What^s  he  whose  arms  lie  scatter'd  on  the  plain  ? 
Broad  is  his  breast,  his  shoulders  larger  q»read, 
Though  great  Atrides  overtops  hb  head. 
Nor  yet  appear  his  care  and  conduct  small ; 
F«m  rank  to  rank  he  moves,  and  orders  all. 
The  stately  ram  thus  meosores  o*er  the  ground. 
And,  master  of  the  i3i>ck^  surveys  them  round." 


Then  Helen  thus :  *'  Whom  your  disceAiing  eye 
Have  singled  out,  is  Ithacus  the  wise  : 
A  barren  island  boasts  his  glorious  birth  : 
Hb  fiune  for  wisdom  fills  the  spacious  Earth." 

Antenor  took  the  word,  and  thus  began  : 
"  MyieK,  O  king  !  have  seen  that  wond'rout  man) 
When,  trusting  Jove  and  hospitable  laws, 
To  Troy  he  came,  to  plead  the  Grecian  cause ; 
(Great  Menelaus  ttrg'd  the  same  request) 
My  bouse  was  hooour'd  with  each  royal  guest : 
I  knew  their  persons,  and  admired  their  parts. 
Both  brave  in  arms,  sikI  both  approv'd  in  arts. 
Erect,  the  Spartan  most  engag'd  our  view ; 
Ulvmes  seatnl  greater  reverence  drew. 
When  Atreus*  son  harangu'd  the  listening  train^ 
Just  was  hb  sense,  and  hb  express^  pluDt 
Hb  words  succinct,  yet  full,  without  a  fanh ; 
He  qioke  no  more  than  just  the  thing  he  ought. 
But  when  UlyiMS  rose,  in  thought  profound. 
His  modest  eyes  he  fixt  upon  the  ground, 
As  one  uoskill'd  or  dumb,  he  seem'd  to  stand. 
Nor  ran'd  hb  head,  nor  stretch  hb  scepter'd  hand  ; 
But  when  he  tpeakt,  what  elocution  flowt  I 
Soft  as  the  fleecep  of  descending  snows. 
The  copious  accents  fall  with  easy  art ; 
Melting  they  £ill,  and  sink  into  the  h^ut ! 
Wondering  we  hear,  and  fix'd  in  deep  surprise  ; 
Our  ears  refute  the  censure  of  our  ^es." 

The  king  then  ask'd  (as  yet  the  camp  he  view'd) 
''  What  chief  b  that,  with  giant  strength  endued; 
Whose  brawny  shoulders,  and  whose  swelling  chest. 
And  lofty  stature,  far  exceed  the  rest  ?" 
"  A}^  the  great,"  the  beauteous  queen  replied ; 
"Himself  a  host :  the  Grecian  strength  and  pride. 
See !  bold  Idomeneus  superior  towers 
Amidst  yon  circle  of  hb  Cretan  powers. 
Great  as  a  god !  I  saw  him  once  before. 
With  Menelaus,  on  the  Spartan  shore. 
The  rest  1  know,  and  could  in  order  name; 
All  valiant  chiefii,  and  men  of  mighty  fame. 
Yet  two  are  wanting  of  the  numerous  train. 
Whom  long  my  eyes  have  sought,  but  sought  in 

vain. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  first  in  martial  force. 
One  bold  on  foot,  and  one  renown'd  for  bone. 
My  brothers  these;  the  same  our  native  shore. 
One  house  contain'd  us,  as  one  mother  bore. 
Perhaps  the  chiefs,  from  warlike  toib  at  ease. 
For  distant  Troy  refus'd  to  sail  the  seas : 
Perhaps  their  swords  some  nobler  quarrel  drawSy 
Asbam'd  to  combat  in  their  sister's  cause." 

So  spoke  the  fair,  nor  knew  her  brothers'  doom, 
Wrapt  in  the  cold  embraces  of  the  tomb ; 
Adom'd  with  honours  in  their  native  shore. 
Silent  they  slept,  and  heard  of  wars  no  more. 

Meantime  the  heralds,  through  the  crowded  town. 
Bring  the  rich  vine  and  destin'd  victims  dowa. 
Mains'  arms  the  golden  goblets  prest, 
Who  thus  tlie  Venerable  king  addrest : 
"  Arise,  O  father  of  the  Trojan  sUte! 
The  nations  call,  thy  joyful  people  wait. 
To  seal  the  truce,  and  end  the  dire  debate. 
Parb  thy  soq,  and  Sparta's  king,  advance. 
In  measur'd  Ibts  to  toss  the  weighty  lance ; 
And  who  hb  rival  shall  its  arms  subdue 
lib  be  the  dame,  and  his  tbe  treasure  too.  < 
Thus  with  the  lasting  league  our  toils  may  cease. 
And  Troy  possess  her  fertile  fields  in  peace; 
So  shall  the  Greeks  re\iew  their  native  shore, 
Much  fam*d  for  generous  steeds,  for  beauty  more.** 
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With  grief  he  benrd,  and  txde  the  chiffii  prepare 
To  join  his  niiik-white  coursers  to  the  car : 
He  mounts  the  seat,  Antenor  at  hit  tide ;     ' 
The  gentle  steods  tbopough  Scaa's  gates  they  guide : 
Kext  from  the  car  descending  on  the<  plain. 
Amid  the  Grecian  host  and  Trojao  train 
Slow  they  proceed :  the  sage  Ulysses  then 
Aroae,  and  with  him  rose  the  long  of  men.  • 
On  cither  side  a  sacred  herald  stands. 
The  wine  they  mix,  and  on  each  mon^rcVs  hands 
Pour  the  full  urn ;  then  draws  the  Grecian  lord 
His  cutlace,  sheath'd  beside  his  ponderous  sword ; 
From  the  signed  victims  crops  the  curling  hair. 
The  heralds  part  it,  and  the  prineei  share  ; 
Then  loudly  thus  before  th'  attentive  bands 
He  calls  the  gods,  and  spreads  his  lifted  hands : 
'*  O  first  sjid  greatest  power  !  whom  all  obey. 
Who  high  on  Ida*8  holy  mountain  sway, 
Ktemal  Jore !  and  you  bright  orb  that  roll 
From  east  to  west,  and  view  from  pole  to  pole ! 
Thou  mother  Earth !  and  all  ye  living  floisds  ! 
Infinmal  ftiries  and  Tartarian  gods, 
Who  rule  the  dead,  and  horiid  woes  prepare 
For  peiji>r*d  kings,  and  all  who  falsely  swear ! 

Hear,  and  be  witness.     If,  by  Paris  slain, 

Great  Menelaus  press  the  fstal  plain ; 

The  dane  and  treasures  let  the  Trojan  keep, 

And  Greece  returning  plough  the  watery  deep. 

If  by  my  brother's  lance  the  Trojan  bleed ; 

Be  his  the  wealth  and  beauteous  dame  decreed ; 

Th'  appointed  fine  let  Ilion  justly  pay. 

And  every  age  record  the  signal  diay. 

Thus  if  the  Phrygians  shall  refuse  to  yield. 

Arms  mitst  revenge,  and  Mars  decide  the  field.'' 
With  that  the  chief  the  tender  victims  slew. 

And  in  the  dust  their  bleeding  bodies  threw. 

The  vita]  spirit  issued  at  the  wovmd. 

And  left  the  members  quivering  on  the  ground. 

From  the  same  ura  they  drink  iho  mingled  wine. 

And  add  libations  to  tlie  powers  divine. 

While  thas  their  piaycrt  united  mount  the  sky ; 

•*  Hear,  mighty  Jove  1  and  hear,  ye  gods  on  high! 

And  may  their  blood,  who  first  the  league  con- 
found, 

Shed  like  this  wine,  distain  the  thirsty  ground ; 

Hay  all  their  consorts  serve  promiscuous  Inst, 

And  all  their  race  be  scattered  as  the  dust !'' 

Thui  either  host  their  imprecations  joinM, 

Which  Jove  refused,  and  mmgled  with  the  wind. 
The  rites  now  finished,  reverend  Priam  roee, 

And  thus  expressM  a  heart  o*ercharg'd  with  woes  i 

••  Ye  Greeks  and  Trojans,  kt  the  chiefs  eugage. 

But  spare  the  weakness  of  my  feeble  age : 

In  yonder  walls  that  object  let  me  »hoa, 

Nor  view  the  dangtT  of  so  dear  a  son. 

Whose  arms  shall  conquer,  and  what  prince  shall 
fall. 

Heaven  only  knows,  for  Heaven  disposes  all." 
This  said,  the  hoary  king  no  longer  8tay*d, 

But  on  his  car  the  slaughtered  victims  laid  ; 

Then  seiz'd  the  reins  his  gentle  steeds  to  guide, 

And  drove  to  Troy,  Antenor  at  his  side. 
Bold  Hector  and  Ulysses  now  dispose 

The  lists  of  combat,  and  the  ground  enclose : 
Next  to  decide  by  sacred  lots  prepare, 
Who  first  shall  lanch  his  poroted  spear  in  air. 
*  Th«  people  pray  wldi  elevated  hands,        [bands : 
A«d  words  like  these  are  heard  through  all  the 
'«  Iramortnl  Jove,  high  Heaven's  superioor  l<^rd. 
On  lofty  Ida*s  holy  monnt  adored  I 


l^lioe'er  faivolv'd  as  in  this  dhr  debate, 
Oh  give  that  author  of  the  war  to  fate 
And  shades  eternal !  let  division  cease. 
And  joyful  nations  join  in  leagues  of  peace." 
With  eyes  averted,  Hector  hastes  to  turn 
The  lots  of  fight,  and  shakos  the  brazen  um. 
Then,  Paris,  thine  leaped  forth;  by  fatal  chance 
Ordain'd  the  first  to  whirl  the  weighty  lance. 
Both  armies  sat  the  combat  to  sw\'ey, 
Beside  each  chief  his  atnre  aVmonr  lay. 
And  round  the  lists  the  generous  coursers  neigh* 
The  beauteous  warrior  now  arrays  for  fight. 
In  gilded  anus  magnificently  bright : 
The  purple  cuisbes  Hasp  his  tiugtis  around. 
With  flowen  adom'd,  with  silver  buckles  bgomd  2 
Lycaon's  corslet  his  fkir  body  drest,  ^  * 

Brae'd  in,  and  iHted  to  his  softer  breast ; 
A  radiant  baldric,  o'er  his  shoulder  ty*d, 
Sustain'd  the  sword  that  gtttter'd  at  his  side : 
His  youthftil  face  a  poUsh'd  helm  o'erspread  ; 
The  waring  horse-hair  nodded  on  his  head  ; 
His  figur'd  shield,  a  shining  oib,  he  takes. 
And  in  his  hand  a  pointed  javelin  shakes. 
With  equal  speed,  and  fWrM  by  equal  charmBy 
The  Spartan  hero  sheatha  his  fimbs  in  arms. 

Now  round  the  Hsts  the  admiring  armies  sten^^- 
With  javelins  fix'd,  the  Greek  and  Trojan  band. 
Amklst  the  dreadful  vale,  the  chieft  advance 
;  All  pale  with  rage,  and  shake  the  threatening  Imoe* 
The  Trojan  first  his  shining  javelin  threw; 
Full  on  Atridcs'  ringing  shield  it  flew; 
Nor  piero'd  the  brazen  orb,  but  with  a  bound 
LeapM  firom  the  buckler,  blunted  on  the  ground* 
Atrides  then  his  massy  lance  prepares. 
In  act  to  throw,  but  first  prefers  his  prayers : 

'^  Give  nfe,  great  Jove  I  to  punish  lawless  htst. 
And  lay  the  Trojan  gasping  in  the  dust : 
Destroy  th'  aggressor,  aid  my  righteous  caose, 
Arenge  the  breach  of  hospitable  laws, 
Let  this  example  future  times  reclaim. 
And  guard  from  wrong  fsir  friendships  holy  name.** 
He  said,  and  pois'd  in  aif  the  javelin  sent, 
Through  Paris'  shield  the  forceful  weapon  went. 
His  corselet  pierces,  and  his  garment  rends, 
And,  glancing  downward,  near  lus  flank  descends. 
The  wary  Thyan,  bending  firom  the  blow, 
Eludes  the  death,  and  disappoints  his  fbe : 
But  fierce  Atrides  wav*d  his  sword,  and  strook 
Full  on  his  casque;  the  crested  helmet  shook ^ 
The  brittle  steel,  unfsithful  to  his  hand. 
Broke  short :  the  frngments  glitter'd  on  the  sand. 
The  rsgiiig  warrior  to  the  spacious  skies 
Rais'd  his  upbraiding  voice,  and  angry  eyes : 
"  Then  is  it  vain  in  Jove  himself  to  trust  ? 
And  is  it  thus  the  gods  assist  the  just  ? 
When  crimes  provoke  us.  Heaven  success  deniea  5 
The  dart  f&lls  harmless,  and  the  falchion  flies.'* 
Furious  he  said,  and  toward  the  Grecian  crew 
(Seiz'd  by  the  crest)  th*  unhappy  warrior  drew  ; 
Struggling  he  followed,  while  th»  embroidered 

thong, 
That  ty*d  his  ht-lmet,  dragg*d  the  chief  alongw 
Then  had  his  ruin  crown'd  Atrides' joy. 
But  Venus  trembled  for  the  prince  of  Troy  ? 
Unseen  she  came,  and  burst  the  golden  band.; 
And  left  an  empty  helmet  in  hi**  hand. 
The  casque,  eurag'd,  amidst  the  Greeks  he  threw; 
The  Greeks  with  smiles  the  polish'd  trophy  vie^w. 
Then,  as  once  more  he  lifts  the  deadly  dart, 
In  thirst  of  vengeance,  at  his  rival's  heart. 
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The  qtteen  of  love  bar  ikiroai'd  charapkm  shiocidi 
(Fur  gods  can  all  things)  in  a  veil  oi  clouds. 
Rais'd  from  the  field  the  Danting  youth  she  led, 
And  gently  laid  him  on  the  bridal  bed. 
With  pleasing  sweets  his  ikinting  sense  renews. 
And  all  the  dome  perfumes  with  heavenly  dewt. 

Meantime  the  brightest  of  the  female  kind. 
The  matchless  Helen,  oVr  the  widls  reclined  ; 
To  her,  beset  with  Trojan  beauties,  came 
In  borrowed  foim  the  lao|^iter-loving  dame', 
(She  seem'd  an  ancient  oiaid,  well-skilPd  to  cnll 
The  sno»y  (leece,  and  wind  the  twisted  wool.) 
The  goddess  softly  shook  her  silken  vest. 
That  shed  p^funies,  and  whispering  tbiisaddrest: 

"  Haste,  happy  nym{^ !  for  thee  thy  Paris  calls. 
Safe  from  the  fight,  in  yonder  lofty  walls. 
Fair  as  a  god !  with  odours  round  bim  spread 
Tie  lies,  and  waits  thee  on  the  well-known  bed : 
Not  like  a  warrior  parted  from  the  foe, 
But  some  gay  dancer  in  the  public  show.»* 

She  spoke,  and  Helen's  secret*  soul  was  mov'd  ; 
She  sTom'd  the  champion,  but  the  man  she  lov'd. 
Fair  Venus'  neck,  her  eyes  that  sparkled  fire, 
Awl  breast,  reveard  the  queen  of  soft  desire. 
Srruck  with  her  presence,  straierht  the  lively  red 
Forsfjok  her  chetk  ;  and,  treinUine,  thus  said  : 
*'  Then  is  it  still  thy  pleasure  to  deceive  ? 
And  woman's  frailty  always  to  believe  ? 
Say,  to  new  natious  must  I  cross  the  main, 
Or  cany  wars  to  some  soft  Asian  plain  ? 
For  '*  horn  must  Helen  break  her  second  vow  ? 
What  other  Paris  is  thy  darlincr  now  ? 
left  to  Atrides  (\'ictor  in  the  stife) 
An  odious  conquest,  and  a  captive  wife, 
Hence  let  me  sail :  and  if  thy  Paris  bear 
My  absence  ill,  let  Venus  ease  his  care. 
A  hand-maid  goddess  at  his  side  to  wait, 
Renounce  the  glories  of  thy  heavenly  state, 
Be  fix'd  for  ever  to  the  Trojan  shore, 
His  spouse,  or  slave  ;  and  mount  the  skies  no  more. 
Ffjr  me,  to  lawless  love  no  longer  led, 
I  s»?om  thc^  coward,  and  detest  his  bed  ; 
Else  should  I  merit  everlasring  shame, 
An-  keen  reproach,  from  every  Phrytrian  dame  ; 
iJl  suits  it  now  the  joys  of  love  to  know, 
Too  deep  my  anguish,  and  too  wild  my  woe." 

Then,  thus  incens'd,  the  Paphian  queen  replies; 
"  Obey  the  power  from  whom  thy  glories  rise : 
Should'  Venus  leave  thee,  every  charm  must  fly, 
Fade  from  thy  cheek,  and  languish  in  thv  eye. 
C#^«  to  provoke  me,  lest  1  make  thee  more 
The  world'*!  aversion,  than  their  love  b*  fore ; 
yon  the  bright  prize  for  which  mankind  engage, 
X&en  tiie  sad  victim  of  the  public  rajce.'* 

At  this,  the  fairest  of  her  sex  obey'd, 
And  vuil'd  her  blushes  in  a  silken  shade  , 
U listen,  and  silent,  from  the  train  she  moves, 
Led  bv  the  sroddess  of  the  Smiles  and  T.oves. 

Arrivd,  and  cntcr'd  at  the  palacc-jrate. 
The  tuaids  officious  rouwl  their  mlstre.-s  wait ; 
Th*-n  all,  dispersing,  various  tabk.<  att'-nd  ; 
The  quctsn  and  goddess  to  the  prince  ascend* 
FsjU  in  her  Parlit'  "i^ht,  the  qiu'en  "f  love 
li;»J  plarV.  the  bcanteous  pro^j^vny  of  .fovc  ; 
Where,  as  he  view'dher  ciiarms,  she  tiirn'd  awr»y 
Her  elonring  eyes,  and  thus  bt^fcun  to  ^^y  : 

•*  h  tir:5  the  chief,  who,  lo^t  to  sense  ol^hnme 
lotc  flftd  the  Ikfd,  and  yet  sur\ivcs  his  fam<  ? 

»  Venus. 


Oh  badtt  then  dy'd  beneath  the  righteous  twofd 
Of  that  brave  man  whom  once  I  caUFd  my  loidt 
The  boaster  Parii  oft  desir'd  the  day 
With  Sparta's  king  to  moel  in  singlo  fray: 
Go  now,  once  more  thy  rival's  rage  excite. 
Provoke  Atridet,  and  renew  the  fight: 
Yet  Helen  bids  theesUy,  lest  thou  onskiU'd 
Should'st  jmll  an  easy  conquest  on  tile  field.*' 

The  prince  replies :  "  Ah  cease,  divinely  Ihir, 
Nor  add  reproaches  to  the  wounds  I  bear  i 
This  day  the  foe  prevail'd  by  Pallas'  power  } 
We  ]ret  may  vanquish  in  a  happier  boar : 
There  want  not  gods  to  favour  us  above  ; 
But  let  the  business  of  our  life  be  love : 
These  softer  moments  let  delicrlit  employ, 
And  kind  embraces  snatch  the  hasty  joy.     , 
Not  thus  I  lovM  thee,  when  from  Sparta's  shonr. 
My  forc'd,  my  willing,  heavenly  prize  J  bore, 
When  first  entranc'd  in  Cranae*s  i?l<*  I  lay, 
Mix'd  with  thy  soul,  and  all  dissok'd  away  !" 
Thus  having  spoke,  th'  enamour'd  Phrygian  boy 
Rush'd  to  the  bed,  impatient  for  (he  joy. 
Him  Helen  follow'd  slow  with  bashful  charms. 
And  clasp'd  the  bloouilns:  hero  in  her  arms. 

While  these  to  love's  delicious  rapture  yield. 
The  stem  Atrides  rages  round  the  field  ; 
So  some  fell  lion,  whom  the  woods  obey. 
Hoars  through  the  de^  rt,  and  demands  his  prey. 
Paris  he  seeks,  impatient  to  destroy, 
But  seeks  in  vain  aloncr  the  troops  of  Troy  $ 
F.v'n  those  had  yielde<l  to  a  foe  so  brave, 
The  recreant  warrior,  hateful  as  the  grave. 
Then  speaking  thus,  the  king-  of  kintrs  arose! 
'*  Ye  Trojans,  Dardan;*,  all  our  eenerous  foes  ! 
Hear,  and  att  ?st  1  from  Heavtju  with  conquest 

crown 'd, 
Our  brother's  arms  the  just  success  have  found : 
Be  therefore  now  the  Sp.rtan  wealth  restored, 
Ix3t  Argive  Helen  own  her  awful  lord ; 
Th'  appointed  fine  let  Ilion  justly  pay. 
And  ngeto  age  rceord  this  si-nal  day" 

Ho  ceas'd  :  his  army's  lou.l  api>!;ni<'es  Tl?e, 
And  the  lon^  shout  runs  echoiug  through  the  skies. 
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THE  BREACH  OF   TIIE    r^.VClI,   '.NL   Mlf.   I  LT  "T  3.V  ;  '  l  ^. 

Thf  '-ods  dcliheratc  i;i  rounci!  .:'>r.c(  rninp:  t!ic  Trj 
}:\n  war:  thrtV  a^rrot:  yip  jp  tin:  e.*n»iiiu;iti.sn  ot  Ir, 
and  Juplt/T  s^nds  iio^z\  .Maiciva  tu  brtt^k  the 
truo^*.  ^h'^  pjisnii'.e-i  i-'jinurvs  In  siiii  a:i  arr?'v 
at  McntUaus,  \k\\'1  is  v.o>irn».d,  b-  t  run/I  by 
Maciiaon.  In  the-  .ncai.  Uv.c  zcw  of  the  Tro- 
y.\n  troops  aft-jck  t  i«r  Orf^is.  Ag;irncn^uion  i-. 
iustiii/utsh?r  1  in  til]  thepuu^  of  a  tf.>..il  renral; 
]'j'  iv\it'.HS  the  trooj.;,  icid  e.vh  ;rt';  Ih-  h;:tc':rs, 
soiiic  hy  praisis.  anl  ol  i:.'-s  by  r<prot.t>.  N  ji^r 
is  pQili^  iIh.Iv  ;.'«te',;At.' a  i'or  Uti,  nuht..ry  (irci- 
pl'tje.  The  batrie  joaii.,  ana  f;r-o>t  ::uu;bwr«  jrc 
Aiiii  oii  both  sliv.s. 
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The  same  day  oeutimies  through  this,  as  through 
the  last  book  (as  it  does  also  thyongh  the  two  fol- 
lowing, and  almost  to  the  end  of  the  aevcnth 
book.)  The  scene  is  whoUy  in  the  field  before 
IVoy. 

Akd  now  Olympus'  shining  gates  Unfold ; 
lliegods,  with  Jove,  assume  their  thrones  of  gold : 
Immortal  Heb^,  fretih  with  bloom  divine, 
The  golden  goblet  crt>wns  with  purple  wine : 
While  the  full  bowls  flow  round,  the  powers  employ 
Their  careful  eyes  on  long-contended  Troy. 

When  Jove,  disposed  to  tempt  Saturn  ia's  spleen, 
Thus  wak'd  the  ^ury  of  his  partial  queen  : 
**  Two  powers  divine  the  son  of  Atreus  aid, 
Imperial  Jnno,  and  the  martial  maid ; 
But  high  in  Heaven  they  sit,  and  gaze  firom  ^ar. 
The  tame  spectators  of  his  deeds  of  war. 
Not  thus  fair  Venus  helps  her  fovour'd  knight, 
The  queen  of  pleasures  shares  the  toils  of  fight, 
Each  danger  wards,  and,  constant  in  her  care, 
2>aves  in  the  moment  of  the  last  despair. 
Her  act  has  rescuM  Paris'  forfeit  life, 
Though  great  Atrides  gained  the  glorious  strife. 
Then  say,  ye  powers !  what  signal  issue  waits 
To  crown  this  deed,  and  finish  all  the  fotes  ? 
Shall  Heaven  by  peace  the  bleeding  kingdoms 

spare. 
Or  rouse  the  Furies,  and  awake  the  war? 
Yet,  would  the  gods  for  human  good  provide, 
Atrides  soon  might  train  his  beauteous  bride, 
Stil]  Priam's  walls  in  peaceful  honours  grow, 
And  through  his  gat«s  the  crowding  nations  flow.'' 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  the  queen  of  Heaven  en- 
rag'd 
And  queen  of  war  in  close  consult  engagM : 
Apart  they  sit,  their  dccp^  designs  employ. 
And  meditate  the  future  woes  of  Troy. 
Though  secret  anger  swell-d  Minerva's  breast, 
The  prudent  goddess  yet  her  wrath  supprest  | 
But  Juno,  impotent  of  passion,  broke 
Her  sullen  silence,  and  with  fury  spoke : 

"  Shall  then,  O  tyrant  of  th*  ethereal  reign  ! 
My  schemes,  my  labours,  and  my  hopes,  be  vain  ? 
Have  I,  for  this,  shook  llion  with  alarms, 
Assembled  nations,  set  two  worlds  in  arms  ? 
To  spread  the  war,  1  flew  from  shore  to  shore ; 
Th' immortal  coursers  scarce  the  labour  bore. 
At  length  ripe  vengeance  o'er  their  heads  impends. 
But  Jove  himself  the  faithless  race  defends : 
Loth  as  thou  art  to  punish  lawless  lust, 
Kot  all  the  gods  are  partial  and  unjust" 

The  sire  whose  thunder  shakes  the  cloudy  ^kles. 
Sighs  from  his  inmost  soul,  and  thus  replies: 
*'  Oh  lasting  rancour  I  oh  insatiate  hate 
To  Phrygians  monarch,   and  the  Phrygian  state  ! 
What  high  «fience  has  fir'd  the  wife  of  Jove, 
Can  wretched  mortals  harm  the  powers  above  ? 
That  Troy  and  Troy's  whole  race  thou  would'st 

confound, 
^nd  yon  fair  structures  level  with  the  ground  ? 
Baste,  leave  the  skies,  fulfil  thy  stem  desire, 
Burst  all  her  gates,  and  wrap  her  walls  in  fire ! 
JLet  Priam  bleed !     If  yet  thou  thirst  for  more. 
Bleed  all  his  sons,  and  llion  fioat  with  gore. 
To  boundless  vengeance  the  wide  realm  be  given. 
Till  vast  destruction  glut  the  queen  of  Heaven  ! 
So  let  it -be,  and  JoVe  his  peace  ei\joy. 
When  Heaven  no  longer  hears  the  name  of  Troy : 
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But  should  this  aito  prepare  fo  trreak  oar  ha^ 
On  thy  lov'd  realms,  whose  guilt  demands  tkeil' 

fote, 
Presume  not  thou  the  lifted  bolt  to  stay ; 
Remember  Tr(^',  and  give  the  vengeance  way. 
For  know,  of  all  the  numerous  towns  that  rise 
Beneath  the  rolling  Son  and  starry  skies. 
Which  gods  have  rais'di  or  earth-born  men 

eiyoy. 
None  stands  so  dear  to  Jove  as  sacred  Troy. 
No  mortals  merit  more  distinguish'd  grace 
Than  godlike  Priam,  or  than  Priam's  race^ 
Still  to  our  name  their  hetacombs  expire, 
And  altars  blaze  with  unextinguish'd  fire." 

At  this  the  goddess  roU'd  her  radiant  eyes. 
Then  on  the  thunderer  flx'd  them,  and  replies : 
"  Three  towns  are  Juno's  on  the  Grecian  plaina^ 
More  dear  than  all  th'  extended  Karth  oontaioft, 
Mycenae,  Argos,  and  the  Spartan  wall ; 
These  thou  may'st  raze,  nor  I  forbid  their  fall  : 
'Tis  not  in  me  the  vengeance  to  remove ; 
The  crime's  sufliuient,  that  they  share  my  lore* 
Of  power  superior  why  should  1  complain? 
Resent  I  may,  but  must  resent  in  vain. 
Yet  some  distinction  Juno  might  require. 
Sprung  with  thyself  from  one  celestial  sire, 
A  goddess  bom  to  share  the  realms  above. 
And  styl'd  the  consort  of  the  thundering  Jove  ; 
Nor  thou  a  wife  and  sister's  right  deny ; 
Ijet  both  consent,  and  both  by  turns  comply  ; 
■So  shall  the  gods  our  joint  decrees  obey. 
And  Heaven  shall  act  as  we  direct  the  way« 
Sec  ready  Pallas  waits  thy  high  commands. 
To  raise  in  amis  the  Greek  and  Phrygian  bands  ; 
Their  sudden  friendship  by  her  arts  may  ceaae» 
And  the  proud  Trojans  first  infringe  the  peauie.'* 

The  sire  of  men  and  monarch  of  the  sky, 
Th'  advice  approv'd,  and  bade  Minerva  fly. 
Dissolve  the  league,  and  all  her  arts  employ 
To  make  the  breach  the  ftuth less  act  of  Troy. 

Fir'd  with  the  charge,  she  headlong  urg'd  ber 
flight, 
And  shot  like  lightning  from  Olympus*  height* 
As  the  red  comet,  from  Saturn  i  us  sent 
To  fright  the  nations  with  a  dire  portent 
(A  fatal  sign  to  armies  on  the  plain, 
Or  trembling  sailors  on  the  wiutery  main) 
With  sweeping  glories  glides  along  in  air. 
And  shakes  the  sparkles  from  its  blazing  baar  : 
Between  both  armies  thus,  in  open  sight. 
Shot  the  bright  goddess  in  a  trail  of  light. 
With  eyes  erect  the  gazing  hosts  admire 
The  power  descending,  and  the  Heavens  on  fire  ! 
**  The  gods"  (they  cried)  "the  gods  this  signal  seat. 
And  fate  now  labours  with  some  vast  event : 
Jove  seals  the  league,  or  bloodier  scenes  prepares  ; 
Jove,  the  great  arbiter  of  peace  and  wars !" 

They  said,  while  Pallas  through  the  Trojan 
(In  shape  a  mortal)  pass'd  disguis'd  along,  [throng 
Like  bold  Laodocus,  her  course  she  bent. 
Who  from  Antenor  trac'd  his  high  descent. 
Amidst  the  ranks  L3rcadn*s  son  she  found, 
The  warlike  Pandarus,  for  strength  renown'd  ; 
Whose  squadrons,  led  from  black  /Bsopns'  flood. 
With  flaming  shidds  in  martial  circle  stood. 

To  him  the  goddess :  *'  Phrygian  I  can'it  thou 
A  well-tim'd  counsel  with  a  willing  ear  ?        [bear 
What  praise  were  thine,  could'st  thou  direct  thy 

dart, 
Amidst  his  triumph,  to  the  Spartan's  heart! 
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Wftte  gabfjTom  IVoj,  from  Pub  wooM^t  thon  gain, 
Th/  country^  foe,  the  Greckm  glory  tlain  ! 
Tliea  seise  th'  occasion,  dare  the  mighty  dec<l, 
Aim  at  his  breast,  and  may  that  aim  succe<^  ! 
But  first,  to  speed  the  shaft,  address  thy  row 
To  Lycian  Phcebus  with  the  silver  bow,    * 
And  swear  the  firstlings  of  thy  flock  to  pay 
On  Zetia^  altars,  to  the  god  of  day." 

He  b<!ard,  and  madly,  at  the  modon  pleased, 
Rb  polish'd  bow  with  hasty  rashness  sciz'd. 
Twas  fbrm'd  of  bom,  and  smoothed  with  artfnl 
A  mooatain  goat  resign'd  the  shiotng  spoil,     [toil. 
Who  picrc'd  bag  since  beneath  his  arrov-s  bled : 
The  ^tely  quarry  on  the  cli&  lay  dead, 
Aad  sixteen  ]m]  ms  his  brow's  large  honours  spread : 
The  workman  jom*d,  and  shap*d  the  bended  horns, 
Aad  beaten  gold  each  taper  point  adorns. 
This,  by  the  Greeks  nn^een,  the  warrior  bends, 
Screen *d  by  the  shields  of  his  surroanding  friends. 
Thrir?  meditates  the  mark;  and,  couching  low. 
Fits  the  sharp  arrow  to  the  weli«strung  buw. 
Ooc  from  a  hnndred  feathf7*d  deaths  he  chose. 
Fated  to  wound,  and  cause  of  future  woes. 
Then  oOen  tows  with  hecatombs  to  crown 
Apo))o*s  altars  in  his  native  town. 

.Vow  with  full  fofce  the  yielding  horn  he  bends. 
Drawn  to  an  arch,  and  joins  the  doubling  ends ; 
Qose  to  his  breast  he  strains  the  nerve  below, 
TOl  the  barbM  point  approach  tlie  circling  bow  ; 
Th'  impatient  weapon  whizzes  on  the  wing : 
Soonds  the  toagh  horn,  and  twangs  the  quivering 
But  thee,Atrides!  in  that  dangerous  hour  [string. 
The  gods  forget  not,  nor  thy  guardian  power. 
l^Uas  assists,  and  (weakened  in  its  force) 
Dircfts  the  weapon  from  its  destin'd  course : 
So  from  her  babe,  when  slumber  seals  his  eye. 
The  watchfh]  mother  wafts  th'  cnvcnomM  fly. 
Jast  where  his  belt  with  golden  buckl<^  joined, 
Where  linen  folds  the  double  corslet  lin*d, 
53ie  tnm'd  the  shaft,  which,  hissing  from  a^ve, 
Fssa'd  the  broad  belt,  and  through  the  corslet 

drove ; 
The  folds  it  picrc'd,  the  plaited  linen  tore, 
Aad  raz'd  the  skin,  and  drew  the  purple  gore, 
As  when  9ome  stately  trappings  are  decreed 
To  grace  a  monarch  on  his  boundmg  stecd^ 
A  nymph,  in  Caria  or  Maeonia  bred, 
^Uias  the  pure  iv:>ry  with  a  lively  re4  r 
With  equal  luf^trc  various  colours  vif , 
The  shining  whitencfs.  and  the  Tyrian  dye: 
So.  preat  Atrides'  <ihow*4  thy  sarrcd  blood, 
^^.lownthy  snowy  tljigh  distiUM  the  strraniinp  flood. 
^ ith  borrour  seizM,  tb^  king  of  mt-n  discried 
The  shaf^  infixed,  and  saw  thf  fi^ushin^  tide  : 
Vur  less  the  Spartan  fear'd  brfore  ho  fotmd 
Tht  shinloj^  barb  appear*d  above  the  wound. 
Thi  a,  with  a  «gh,  that  hcavM  his  manly  breast. 
The  royal  brother  thus  his  grief  exprust, 
^nd  gmspM  his  hands ;  while  all  the  Greeks  around 
With  answering  sighs  retumM  the  plaintive  sound  ; 

**  Oh,  d<*ar  as  life  !  did  I  for  this  affr^'e 
Th<»  soleinx)  truce,  a  fatal  truce  to  thee  ! 
^^trt  thou  expos'd  to  all  tlie  hostile  train. 
To  e^ht  for  Greece,  and  conquor  to  be  slain  ? 
rbe  T%ce  of  Trojans  in  thy  ruin  jnin, 
*nd  fiiith  is  scorn'd  by  all  the  perjur'd  line. 
Not  thus  our  vows,  confirm 'd  with  wine  and  gore, 
Tbose  hands  we  plighted,  and  thost-  oaths  wc  swrvo, 
"^lU  all  be  vain  :  when  Heaven's  reveuge  is  slow, 
ivv^  bat  prepares  to  strike  the  fiercer  blow. 
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The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avmiffinf;  day, 
Which  Troy*i  proud  glories  in  the  dust  5.hill  lay. 
When*Priam*s  powers  and  Priam*8  self  shall  tali, 
And  one  prodigions  ruin  swallow  all. 
1  seethe  god,  already,  from  the  pole 
Rare  his  red  arm,  and  bid  the  thunder  roll  ; 
I  see  th'  eternal  all  his  fury  shed, 
.\nd  shake  hhi  iPi?is  o*er  their  guilty  head, 
Such  inighty  woes  on  peijurM  princes  «ait ;         ; 
But  thou,  alas!  de^rv'st  a  happier  f.tte. 
Still  must  I  mourn  the  period  of  thy  day^. 
And  only  mourn,  without  my  sharu  of  praise  } 
Deprived  of  tbee,  the  heartless  Greeks  no  mme 
Shall  dream  of  conquests  on  the  hostile  sUore  j 
Troy  seized  of  Helen,  and  our  i;lory  lost. 
Thy  bones  shall  moulder  oo  a  foreign  cii;ist : 
While  some  proud  Trojan  thus  insultinc:  cries, 
(.■Vnd  spurns  the  dust  where  Mcnelaus  lies) 
•'  Sufh  are  the  trophies  Greece  from  Utoolmugs, 
And  such  the  choquests  of  her  kiug  of  kin:;:) ! 
Lo  liis  proud  vessels  scattered  o^cr  the  main. 
And  unre^eng'd  his  mighty  brother  slain/' 
Oh  !  ere  that  dire  disjrrace  shall  blast  my  fame, 
O'erwhelm  me.   Earth !    and  hide  a  monareirs 
shame. '^ 

He  said :    a  leader^s  and  a  brother's  fears 
Possess  his  soul,  which  thus  the  Spartan  eheent : 
"  Let  not  thy  words  the  warmth  of  Orct  oe  abate ; 
TTie  f«»eble  dart  is  guiltless  of  my  fate  : 
Stiff  with  the  rich  embroidered  work  around. 
My  vavieH  belt  repfird  the  flying  wound."  [frlenil. 

To  whom  the   king :    "  my  brother  and   my 
Thus,  always  thus,  may  Heaven  thy  life  d«-f»  nd  ! 
Now  stek  some  skilful  hand,  whoso  powi'rful  art 
May  stanch  th'  efiusion,  and  extract  the  dart. 
Herald,  be  swift,  and  bid  Machaon  brin;^ 
His  si)eedy  succour  to  the  Spartan  kins^ 
Picrc'd  with  a  Hinged  shaft,  (the  deed  of  Trov) 
The  Grecian's  sorrow,  and  the  Dardan's  joy." 

With  hasty  zeal  the  swift Talthyb ins  fli-.s  Tey^s, 
ThroMifh  the  thick  files  he  darts  his  start^hiiii; 
And  finds  Machaon,  where  sublime  he  :itands 
In  arms  encircled  with  his  native  bands. 
1  hen  thus  :  "  Machaon,  to  the  king  repair. 
His  wounded  brother  claims  ttiy  timely  tare  ; 
Pierc'd  by  some  Lycian  or  Dardanian  bow, 
A  grief  to  us,  a  triumph  to  the  foe." 

The  heavy  tidint:?  q:riev'd  the  pod-like  man  : 
Swift  to  his  suci'onr  through  th«;  ranks  he  rdn  ; 
The  dnuntless  king  yet  stand inu'  lirm  hf  fcund. 
And  all  tbeehiefj,  in  deop  eoncrn  arrumd. 
Where  to  the  itrtdy  poiutthe  reid  u;is  iau'd, 
The  iihaft  he  drew,  but  loft,  the  h»-ad  l».'hind. 
Strai>:ht  the  broad  b«'lt  wiih  tay  •  ml>»<'id«Tv  cra<^*d. 
He  loos'd  ;  the  corslet  from  his  brc:;bt  unbr.ird  : 
ThcnsuekVl  the  blof>d,  and  s'lvoroicrn  balm  .nius  J, 
Whieh  ('hir^n  c^;iv(»,    nnd  .T^^^'nlipiu.-  n.v^d. 

While  round  the  pnnre  the  Greeks  emplf.y 
their  care. 
The  Trojans  ru*ih  tumnltuo.is  to  the  w.ir  ; 
Once  more  they  glitter  in  refulgrat  nrpt,. 
Once  more  the  fields  ar«  ftU'd  uith  dire  lUr.ns. 
Nor  had  you  seen  the  khig  of  mn\  npp^'.ir 
Confus'd,  nnaetiA'c,  or  surprised  with  tear  ; 
But  fond  of  glcnr"  uHh  sovcre  d».licht. 
His  beating  bosom  elaim'd  rJie  ri«.iii!r  iV-ht, 
No  longer  with  his  warlike  '-feeds.  lv»  stiy'd. 
Or  pre^s'd  the  ear  wi*h  polif^h'd  1t;i:^<^  inlnul: 
Bnt  lift  F,urym«<len  the  rein';  r<-v  c-\\<U'  ; 
'F>e  fiery  '^oui-trs  ai*crtcd  at  his  j:d»-. 
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Ob  foot  tbtoogli  an  the  iii«rtial  ranks  be  moves, 
And  these  encourages,  and  those  teproves. 
**  Brave  men  \**  he  cries  (to  such  who  boldl^rdare 
Urge  their  swift  steeds  to  face  the  coming  war) 
"  Your  ancient  valomr  on  the  foes  approve ; 
Jove  is  with  Oreeoa,  and  let  us  trost  in  Jove. 
•Tb  not  for  us,  but  guilty  Troy  to  dread. 
Whose  crimes  sit  heavy  on  her  ixnjnr'd  head ; 
Jier  sons  and  matrons  Greece  shall  lead  m  chams, 
And  her  dead  warriors  strew  thf  mournful  plains." 

Thus  with  new  ardour  he  the  brave*  inspires  ; 
Or  thus  the  fearful  with  reproaches  fiies : 
<<  Shame  to  your  country,  scandal  of  your  kind ! 
Bom  to  the  fate  ye  well  deserve  to  find  ! 
Why  stand  ye  gazing  round  the  dreadful  plain, 
Prcpar*d  for  flight,  but  doomM  to  fly  in  vain  ^ 
Confus'd  and  panting  thus,  the  hunted  deer 
Falls  as  he  flies,  a  victim  to  hb  fear. 
StlH  must  ye  wait  the  foes,  and  still  retire, 
Till  yon  tall  vessels  blase  with  Trojan  fire  ? 
Or  trust  ye,  Jove  a  valiant  foe  shall  chase, 
To  save  a  trembling,  heartless,  dastard  race?'* 
This  said,  he  stalkM  with  ample  strides  along. 
To  Crete*s  brave  monarch  and  bis  martial  throng ; 
High  at  their  head  he  saw  the  chief  appear, 
And  bold  Meriones  excite  tiie  rear. 
At  this  the  king  his  generous  joy  exprest. 
And  clasp'd  the  warrior  to  his  armed  breast  t 
"  Divine  Idomeneus  !  what  thanks  we  owe 
To  worth  like  thine  !  what  praise  shall  we  bestow? 
To  thee  the  foremost  honours  are  decreed. 
First  in  the  fight,  and  every  graceful  d«ed. 
For  this,  in  banquets,  when  the  generous  bowls 
Restore  our  blood,  and  raise  the  warriors' souls. 
Though  all  the  rest  with  stated  rules  we  bound, 
tJnmixM,  nnmeasur'd,  are  thy  goblets  crown'd. 
Be  still  thyself ;  in  arms  a  mighty  name ; 
Maintain  thy  hooonrs,  and  enlarge  thy  fiune.'* 
To  whom  the  Cretan  thus  his  speech  addrest : 
**  Secure  of  me,  O  king !  exhort  the  rest : 
Fix*d  to  thy  side,  in  every  toU  I  share, 
Thy  firm'  associate  in  the  day  of  war. 
But  let  the  signal  be  this  moment  given  ; 
To  mix  in  figbt  is  all  I  ask  of  Heaven. 
The  Md  shall  prove  how  peijoiks  succeed. 
And  chains  or  death  avenge  thehr  impious  deed." 

CharmM  with  this  heat,  the   king  bis  course 
And  next  the  troops  of  either  Ajax  views:  [pursues, 
In  one  firm  orb  the  bands  were  rang'd  arouiMi 
A  ckMd  of  heroes  blackened  all  the  ground. 
Thus  firom  the  lofty  promontory's  brow 
A  swain  surveys  the  gathering  storm  below ; 
Slow  fh>m  the  main  the  heavy  vapours  rise. 
Spread  in  dim  streams,  and  sail  along  the  skies. 
Tilt  bhark  at  night  the  swelling  tempest  shows, 
The  cloud  OQodensing  as  the  west^wiod  blows : 
Hp  drpads  th*  impending  storm,  and  drives  his 
To  the  dose  covert  of  an  arching  rock.  [flock 

Such,  and  so  thick,  th^  embattled  squadrons 
With  spears  «rect,  a  moving  iron  wood;  [stood, 
A  shady  Kgbt  was  shot  from  glimmering  shields, 
And  thehr  brown  arms  obscur'd  the  dusky  fields. 
*'  O  heroes  !  worthy  such  a  dauntless  train. 
Whose  god-hke  virtue  we  but  urge  in  vain,"  [bands 
(Exclaimed  the  king)    "  who  raise  your  eager 
With  great  exampl;*,  more  than  loud  commands: 
Ah,  wonld  the  gods  but  breathe  in  all  the  rest 
5?uch  soub  as  burn  in  your  exalted  breast : 
Soon  should  onr  arms  with  just  success  be  crowned. 
And  Troy's  protid wailslie  Smokiogonthe  ground.^' 


Then  to  the  next  the  general  bends  his  eooi^ 
(His  heart  exults,  and  glories  in  his  foroe ;) 
There  reverend  Nestor  ranks  his  pylian  bandSi 
Aud  with  inspiring  eloquence  commands ; 
With  strictest  order  set  his  train  ra  arms. 
The  chiefe  advises,  and  the  soldiers  warms,  * 
Alastor,  Chromius,  Hanion  round  him  wait, 
Bias  the  food,  and  Pelagon  the  great. 
The  horse  and  chariots  to  the  front  ^ssign'd. 
The  foot  (the  strength  of  war)  he  rang'd  behind; 
The  middle  space  siiq)ected  troops  supply, 
Enck>sM  by  both,  nor  left  the  power  to  fly ; 
He  gives  command  to  curb  the  fiery  steed, 
Nor  cause  coiffusion,  nor  the  ranks  exceed; 
Before  the  rest  let  none  too  rashly  ride ; 
No  strength  nor  skill,  but  just  in  time,  be  try'd ; 
The  charge   once  made,    no  warrior  turn  the 
But  fight,  or  fall;  a  firm  embody*d  train,     [rdn, 
He  whom  the  fortune  of  the  field  shall  cast 
From  fbrtli  bis  chariot,  mount  the  next  in  haste  i 
Nor  seek  unpractisM  to  direct  the  car, 
Content  with  javelins  to  provoke  the  war. 
Our  great  forefathers  held  this  prudent  course. 
Thus  ruPd  their  ardour,  thus  prcscrv'd  their  force, 
By  taws  like  these  immortal  conquest  made. 
And  Earth's  proud  tyrants  low  in  ashes  laid.'* 

So  spoke  the  master  of  the  martial  art. 
And  touch'd  with  transport  great  Atrides*  heart ! 
"  Oh  !  had*st  thou  strength  to  match  thy  brave 

desires, 
And  nerves  to  second  what  thy  soul  inspires ! 
But  wasting  years,  that  wither  human  race, 
Exhaust  thy  spirits,  and  thy  arms  unbrace. 
What  once  thou  wert,  oh  ever  might*st  thou  be  ! 
And  age  the  lot  of  any  chief  but  thee.** 

Thus  to  th*  experienced  prince  Atrides  cry'd  i 
He  shook  bis  hoary  locks,  and  thus  reply'd : 
**  Well  lAigbt  I  wish,  could  mortal  wish  renew 
That  strength  which  once  in  boiling  youth  Ikoew ^ 
Such  as  1  was,  when  Ereuthalion  slain 
Beneath  this  arm  fell  prostrate  on  the  plain. 
But  Heaven  its  gifts  not  all  at  once  bestows. 
These  years  with  wisdom  crowns,    with  actioA 

those; 
The  field  of  combat  fits  the  young  and  bold. 
The  solemn  council  best  becomes  the  old  : 
To  you  the  glorious  conflict  1  resign, 
I^et  sage  advice,  the  palm  of  age,  be  mine." 
He  said.    With  joy  the  monarch  marched  before. 
And  found  Menestheus  on  the  dusty  shore. 
With  whom  the  firm  Athenian  phalanx  stands. 
And  next  XJlysses  with  bis  su^cct  bands. 
Remote  their  forces  lay,  nor  knew  so  far 
The  peace  infring'd,  nor  heard  the  sound  of  war ; 
The  tumult  late  begun,  they  stood  intent 
To  watch  the  motion,  dubious  of  th'  event. 
The  king,  who  saw  their  squadrons  yet  unmoved. 
With  haj^  ardour  thus  the  chiefs  reprov'd  : 

*'  Can  Pelcus*  son  forget  a  warrior's  part. 
And  fears  Ulysses,  skilPd  in  every  art  ? 
Why  stand  you  distant,  and  the  rest  expect 
To  mix  in  combat  which  yourselves  neglect  ? 
From  3rou  'twas  hop'd  among  the  first  to  dar« 
Hie  shocks  of  armies,  and  commence  the  war. 
For  this  your  names  are  call'd  before  the  rest. 
To  share  the  pleasurei^  of  the  genial  feast : 
And  can  youy   chiefs !  without  a  blush  surrey 
Whole  troops  before  yon  labouring  m  the  frmy  } 
Say,  is  it  thus  those  honours  yon  requite : 
The  first  m  banquets,  but  the  last  in  %bt  >^ 
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tJIysMshetrd:  the  hero's  wsrnith  o'enpresd 

Hh  cheek  vith  blushes :  and  severe,  he  said : 

"Takebackth'uivnst reproach!  Behold,  we  stand 

Sheath'd  in  bright  arms,  and  but  exjpect  oommandi 

If  giorioai  deeds  afibrd  thy  soul  delight, 

BehoUme  ploDgiDg  in  the  thickest  fight 

Theagive  thy  warrior-chief  a  warrior's  doe, 

Who  dsrei  to  act  whate'er  thoo  dar'st  to  view.** 

Struck  vitb  hk  generoos  wrath  the  king  replies; 

**  Oh  great  in  action,  and  in  eotincil  wise ! 

With  ours  t 

I«oriieedI( 

SiKeastfaoi 

Forgive  the 

Haste  to  th<  u'* 

The  gods  t  ', 

He  said, 
Bissteedss 
(Thevarliki 

To  vhon  wi  1 ; 

*<OhiODoi  dd 

tame 
The  booodiog  steed,  in  arms  a  mighty  name) 
Cis*stthoQ,  remote,  the  nungling  hosts  descry, 
With  hands  nnactiTe,  and  a  careless  eye  ? 
Kot  tboi  thy  site  the  fierce  encoonter  fear'd  ; 
SdU  first  in  front  the  matchless  prince  appear*d ; 
Whst  Morions  toils,  what  wonders  they  recite, 
WhorieWd  him  labomring  throngh  the  ranks  of 

fight! 
Isiv  hnn  onoe,  wImb,  gathering  martial  power, 
A  peseefoJ  gncat,  he  sought  MyocMS^s  tower ; 
Annies  he  sidi'd,  and  armies  had  been  given, 
Kot  we  deoy'd,  but  Jove  forbade  from  Heaven ; 
^^httle  dreadful  comets  glaring  from  a£ir 
ForewaniM  the  hovrours  of  the  Hieban  war. 
Kcxt,  feat  by  Greece  from  where  Asopns  f^ows, 
A  feiriess  envoy,  he  approach'd  the  foes ; 
Thebr^  hostile  walla,  unguarded  and  alone, 
DuBtksi  he  enters,  and  demands  the  throne. 
Ills  tyrsnt  fearting  with  his  chie6  he  found, 
iad  dsr'd  to  comhnt  all  those  chieb  aroimd  ; 
SVdsad  snbdoed,  before  their  haughty  lord  ; 
For  Pallas  stnaifi^  his  arm,  and  edg'd  his  s^ord. 
Stmg  with  the  shame,  within  the  winding  way, 
To  bar  his  passage  filty  warriors  lay; 
Two  heroes  led  the  secret  s<|iiadron  on, 
Kmd  the  fioroe,  and  hardy  Lycopbon ; 
Thflse  fifty  slaogliter'd  in  the  gloomy  vale, 
He  ipar*d  but  one  to  bear  the  dreadful  tale. 
Soeh  lydeus  was,  and  such  his  martial  fire, 
Gods !  how  the  son  degenerates  from  the  sire !" 

No  words  the  god-like  Diomed  retum'd, 
Alt  beaid  respe^fnl,  and  in  secret  bum*d  : 
Hot  so  fierce  Capaneos'  undanntefi  son. 
Stem  as  hissire,  the  boaster  thus  begun ;    [praise, 

"  What  needs, .  O  monarch,   this   bvidious 
Oniseives  to  lessen,  while  our  sires  you  raise  ? 
toe  to  be  jost,  Atrides  !  and  confess 
Oar  itiooT  equal,  though  our  fury  less : 
MTiih  fewer  troops  we  storm'd  the  Theban  wall, 
And  happier  saw  the  sevenfold  city  foil, 
h  inpMMS  acts  the  gniHy  fathers  dy*d ; 
The  sons  subdued,  for  Heaven  was  on  their  side. 
Fv  more  than  heirs  nf  all  our  parenti'  fame. 
Oar  glories  darken  their  dimhiith*d  name.*' 

TohhaTydidesthaa:  "My  friend,  fori>f^, 
SnppresB  thy  passion,  and  the  king  revere : 
Ki  high  coacem  nay  well  eacose  this  rage, 
WhoK  caose  wa  firiiaw,  uAmlmm  war  we  waga ; 


His  tha  first  praise,  ware  Ilioa*s  toaraft  ft'eithrowi^ 
4Ad.  if  we  foil,  the  ofaicf  disgrace  his  own. 
Lot  him  the  Greeks  to  hardy  tmis  excite, 
Tis  ours  to  labour  in  the  glorioos  fight." 

Hespoke,  and  ardent  on  the  trembling  grooti 
Sprung  from  his  ear ;  his  ringing  arms  resound* 
Dire  was  the  clang,  and  dreadful  from  afor,  . 
Of  arm'd  Tydidea  rushmg  to  the  war. 
As  when  file  winds,  ascending  by  degrees, 
First  move  the  whitening  surfoce  of  the  seas* 
The  billows  float  in  order  to  the  shore, 
The  wave  behind  rolls  on  the  wave  before; 
Till  with  the  growing  storm,  the  deeps  arise. 
Foam  o'er  the  rocks  and  thunder  to  the  skies. 
So  to  the  fight  the  thick  battalions  thiong. 
Shields  urg'd  on  shields,  and  men  drove  men  along. 
Sedate  and  silent  move  the  nuoMrous  bands ; 
No  sound,  no  wbiq»er,  but  the  chiefs  commands. 
Those  only  heard ;  with  awe  the  rest  obey. 
As  if  some  god  had  snatched  their  voice  away. 
Not  so  the  Trojans ;  from  their  host  asoends- 
A  general  shout  that  all  the  region  rends. 
As  when  the  fleecy  flocks  annumber*d  stand 
In  wealthy  fokls,   and  wait  the  milker't  hand. 
The  hollow  vales  incessant  bleating  fills. 
The  lambs  reply  from  all  the  neighbouring  hills  x 
Such  clamours  rose  from  various  nations  round, 
Mix*d  was  the  murmur,  and  confiis'd  the  sound. 
Each  host  now  joun,  and  each  a  god  inspires. 
These  Mars  hicites,  and  those  Minerva  Ibres. 
Pale  flight  arooud,  and  dreadful  terrour  reign ; 
And  discord  raging  bathes  the  purple  plain ; 
Discord  !  dire  sister  of  the  slaughtering  power. 
Small  at  her  birth,  but  rising  every  hour, 
While  scarce  the  skies  her  horrid  head  can  bound, 
She  stalks  on  Earth,  and  shakes  the  world  aitmnd; 
The  nations  bleed,  where'er  her  steps  she  turns, 
The  groan  still  deepens,  and  the  combat  bums. 

Now  shield  with  shield,  with  helmet  helmet 
To  armour  armour,  lance  to  lance  oppos'd,  fclos'd. 
Host  against  host  with  shadowy  squadrons  drew. 
The  sounding  darts  in  iron  tempests  flew, 
Victors  and  vanquish*djoin  promiscuous  cries. 
And  shrilliog  shouts  and  dying  groans  arise  ; 
\%1th  streaming  blood  the  slippery  fields  are  dy'd. 
And  slaughtered  heroes  swell  the  dreadfol  tide. 
As  torrents  roll,  increased  by  numerous  rills, 
With  rage  impetuous  down  their  echoing  hilis; 
Rush  to  the  vales,  and,  pour'd  along  the  plain. 
Roar  through  a  thousand  channels  to  the  raa«i ; 
The  distant  shepherd  trembling  bears  the  sound  : 
So  mix  both  hosts,  and  so  their  cries  rebound. 

The  bold  Antilochus  the  slaughter  led, 
The  first  who  struck  a  valiant  Trojan  dead : 
At  great  Echepolus  the  Inncc  arrives  ; 
Raz'd  his  high  crest,  and  through  his  helmet  drives; 
Warm'd  in  the  brain  the  brazen  weapon  lies, 
And  shades  eternal  settle  o'er  his  eyes. 
So  sinks  a  tower,  that  long  assaults  had  stood 
Of  force  and  fire  ;  its  walls  bcsmear'd  with  Uood. 
Him,  the  bold   leader  ^  of  th*  Abantian  thrung 
Seiz'd  to  despoil,  and  dragged  the  corpse  along : 
But  labile  he  strove  to  tug  th'  inserted  dart, 
Agcnor's  javelin  reached  the  heroes  heart. 
His  flank,  unguarded  by  his  ample  shield, 
Admits  the  lance  :  he  falls,   and  spurns  the  field ; 
The  nerves,    unbrac'd,    support  his  limbs  no 
The  swul  coDCf  floating  in  a  tide  of  gore,  [more ; 

*  Elphenor. 
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The  war  renevt,  the  varriortUeed  agmini 
At  o*er  their  prey  rtpedoat  wohrct  engagf* 
Manditsontean,  and  all  is  blood  aad  rift. 

ia  blooming  youth  fair  SimolMai  fiUU 
Sent  by  great  Ajax  to  the  ihadoe  of  HaU  t 
Fair  SimoiBat*  whom  hii  mother  bor«. 
Amid  the  (locks  on  silver  Simois'  tfiore  t 
The  nymph  detoending  from  the  hillt  of  Id«, 
To  seek  her  parents  on  his  flowery  side,  \}oy, 

Bronght  forth  the  babe,  their 'common  care  and 
And  thence  from  Simois  nam'd  the  lovely  boy. 
Short  was  his  date  1  by  dreadful  Ajax  slain 
HefiUls,  and  renders  all  their  cares  in  vw ! 
So  falls  a  poplar,  that  in  watery  gronnd 
RaisM  high  the  head,   with  stately  braaehes 

cruwn  d, 
(F^l*d  by  some  artist  with  his  shining  steel. 
To  sha|^  the  oirole  of  the  bending  wheel) 
Cut  do{m  it  lies,  tall,  smooth,  and  largehr  spread. 
With  all  its  beauteous  honours  on  its  bead  } 
There,  left  a  sut^eot  to  the  wind  and  rain. 
And  sooreh'd  by  suns,  it  withers  on  the  pbdub 
Thus  piero'd  by  i^ax,  SimfosiusKet 
Stretdi'd  on  the  shore,  and  thos  negleoted  diet. 

At  Ajax  Antiphus  his  javelin  threw ; 
The  pointed  lance  with  erring  fory  flew, 
And  Lbttoup,  lov'd  by  wise  Ulysses,  slew. 
Ho  drops  t^  corpse  of  Simomus  slain. 
And  sinks  a  breathless  carcase  oi^  the  plti% 
This  saw  Ulysses,  and  with  grief  enrag*d 
Strode  where  the  foremost  of  the  foes  engag*d; 
Arm'dwith  bis  spear,  he  meditates  the  wound, 
In  act  to  throw ;  but,  cautious,  looked  around. 
Sthick  at  his  sight,  the  Trepans  backward  drew, 
J^  trembling  heard  the  javelin  as  it  flew. 
A  chief  stood  nigh,  who  fW»m  Abydos  eame. 
Old  Priam's  son,  Democo6o  was  his  name; 
The  weapon  enter'd  ck>se  above  his  ear, 
Cold  through  his  temples  glides  the  whiasing  spear; 
With  piercing  shrieks  theyooth  resigns  his  breath. 
His  eye-balU  darken  with  the  shade*  of  death ; 
Ponderow  he  Mk;  his  clanging  arms  resound; 
And  his  broad  buckler  rings  against  the  ground. 

Seis'd  with  airight'^e  boldest  foes  appear; 
Sif*n  god-Qke  Hector  seems,  himself  tof^ ; 
Slow  he  gave  way,  the  rest tumuhuous  fled; 
Tte  Greeks  with  shouts  pres  on,  and  qyoil  the 


But  Phoebus  now  from  Ilion's  towering  height 
Shines  forth  reveal'd,  and  animatef  the  flght. 
*'  Trojans,  be  bold,  and  force  with  Iwoe  oppose; 
Your  foammg  steeds  urge  headlong  on  the  foes ! 
Kor  are  thehr  bodies  rocks,  nor  ribb*d  with  steel ; 
Ybor  weapons  enter,  and  your  strokes  they  feet 
Have  ye  wrgot  what  seem*d  your  dread  bmirt} 
The  great,  the  fierce  Achilles  fights  no  more.** 

Apollo  thus  from  Ilioa*s  lofty  towers 
Arrays  in  terrenrs,  rons'd  the  T^q^an  powemt 
While  war's  fierce  goddess  fires  the  Oredan  loe. 
And  shouts  and  thunders  in  the  fields  beloir. 
Th^  greet  Diores  fell,  by  doom  divine. 
In  vain  his  vahrar,  and  illustrious  line. 
A  broken  rock  the  force  of  VhvM  threw 
(Who  firom  cold  £nn8  led  the  Thraeian  arsfw;) 
Mt'on  bis  ankle  dropt  the  ponderous  stone, 
Bufst  the  strong  nerves,  and  orash'd  the  solid 

bone. 
Sumne  he  tumbl<>s  on  the  crimson  sands, 
lefore  hit  he^kst  friendt  nod  native  bands 


And  sprseds  for  aid  hii  qntvaOmg  hands. 
The  foe  msh'd  furious  as  he  panu  fbr  breath. 
And  through  his  navel  drove  the  pointed  death  i 
His  gushrag  entrails  smok'd  upon  the  ground. 
And  the  warm  life  cafiie  issnmg  fkom  the  wound. 

His  lance  bold  Tboas  at  thecon^ueror  sent, 
Decjp  hi  his  bieast  above  the  pap  it  went. 
Amid  the  hrags  was  fix'd  the  wteged  wood. 
And  quivering  hi  his  heaving  bowmi  stood : 
Till  from  the  d]nng  chief,  approaching  near, 
Th'  JBtolian  warrior  tugg'd  h»  weighty  spear ; 
Then  sudden  wav'd  his  fianung  felchion  round. 
And  gash'd  his  belly  with  a  ghastly  wound 
The  corpse  now  breathless  on  the  bloody  plmin, 
To  spoil  his  arms  the  victor  strove  hi  vain ; 
The  Thracian  bands  against  the  victor  prest ; 
A  grove  of  lances  glitter'd  at  his  breast 
Stem  Thoas,  glanng  with  rwen^geful  eyes. 
In  sullen  fbiy  slowly  quits  the  prize. 
Thus  fell  two  heroes;  one  the  pride  of  Thrace, 
And  one  the  leader  of  the  Epian  race: 
Death's  sable  shade  at  once  o'ercast  thefar  eyes» 
In  dust  the  vanquidi*d,  and  the  victor  lies. 
With  copious  sUughter  all  the  fidds  are  red. 
And  heap'd  with  growin|  mountains  of  the  dead. 

Had  some  brane  chief  this  martial  scene  behdd, 
1^  Pnllas  guarded  through  the  dreadful  fi^ ; 
Might  darts  be  bid  to  turn  their  points  away. 
And  swoids  around  him  innocently  play  ;    ' 
The  war's  whole  art  with  %ronder  had  he  seen* 
And  counted  heroes  where  be  counted  men. 

So  fought  each  host  with  thirst  of  glory  fii^d, 
Apd  crowds  on  crowds  tvhimphaatly  cxpir'd. 


THE  ItlAIX 


ARQUMENT. 


Tnt  ACTS  or  O.OMfliW 


DfOMin,  assisted  by  Pallas,  peribrms  wondei* 
in  this  day's  battle.  Pandarus  wounds  him  with 
an  arrow,  but  the  goddess  cures  him,  enables 
him  to  discern  gods*fiom  mortals,  and  prohibits 
him  from  contnuling  with  any  of  the  former,  ex* 
cepting  Venus.  £neas  joins  l^andaiua  to  op- 
pose him :  Pandarus  is  killed,  and  .^neas  in 
great  danger,  but  for  the  affistance  of  Venue ; 
who,  as  she  is  semoving  her  son  firom  the  fight, 
is  wounded  in  the  hdod  by  Oiomed.  Apotto  ae- 
epods  her  in  hifreipue,  and  at  length  carriea  o# 
JEneas  to  Tkoy,  where  he  is  healed  in  tlM  tem- 
^  pie  of  Pergamu|.  Mi|i«  canies  the  Tkojaaa,  aa4 
assists  Hector  to  make  a  stand.  In  the  sieaii 
time  .£nees  is  restored  tp  the  field,  and  they  ovetw 
tlirow several ef the  Greeks;  emong  the  leak 
Ttopolemus  is  slain  by  8aipedon.  Juao  end 
Minerva  descend  tp  rrsist  MArs;  the  letter  ia*? 
dtcsDiomed  to  go  against  that  god;  he  weuedi 
hfmt  ■pdssndi.l^ipfHipyaing.toHeftfta. 
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the  fat  bittlc  coptimys  thrwigk  tbit  bpolu    The 
scene  is  the  same  «s  in  the  former* 


BvT  Pallas  BOW  TyMes?  aoat  inspires, 

FiUf  with  her  force,  ind  wanni  with  all  her  6ret, 

Above  the  Greeks  his  d^thless  Came  to  raise. 

And  ciown  her  hero  wiih  dtstioguish'd  praise. 

flifh  on  his  heln  cdestial  JigfatniDgs  plajr, 

lb  beamy  shield  emits  a  living  ray ; 

TV  aoweaiy*d  Uase  incenant  streams  supplies, 

like  the  red  star  that  fires  th'  autumnal  skies, 

When  fresh  he  rears  his  radiant  orh  to  siglit, 

Aad,  b|th>d  in  Ocean,  abeots  a  keener  l^ht 

3Dch  gkiries  Pallas  oo  the  chief  bestowed. 

Such,  from  his  arms,  the  fierce  effulgenee  fiow*4 : 

pmraidshe.driTethim,  futioos  to  engage. 

Where  the  fight  bums,  and  where  the  thkkest  ragt. 

The  SMS  of  Dares  first  the  combat  sought, 
A  vethby  priest,  Imt  rich  without  a  £iolt ; 
1b  Vokao's  fane  the  Cither's  days  were  led, 
Tbe  foiis  to  toils  oif  gkHious  battle  bred ; 
Ihese  tingled  from  their  troops  the  fij^t  maintain, 
Tbete  from  tbar  steeds*  Tydkles  on  tbe  plain. 
Fierce  fior  renown  the  brother  chieft  draw  near. 
And  first  bold  Phegus  cast  his  sounding  spear, 
Which  o'er  the  warrior^  shoulder  took  its  course, 
Aad  ipent  in  empty  air  its  erring  force. 
V(A  »,  Tydides,  Ocw  thy  lance  in  vain, 
Bot  pierc*d  hit  breast,  and  stretchM  him  on  the  plahi. 
&iz*d  with  unosuftJ  fear,  Idseus  fled, 
I^  the  rich  chariot,  and  his  brother  dead. 
And,  had  not  Vulcan  lent  his  celestial  aid. 
He  too  had  sunk  to  death's  eCemal  shade  ; 
Btt  in  a  smoky  cloud  the  gt)d  of  fire 
I^raerr'd  the  son,  in  pHy  to  the  sire. 
IW  steeds  and  chariot,  to  the  navy  led, 
BcreasM  the  spoils  of  gallant  Diomed. 

Stnick  with  amate  and  shame,  the  Tirojan  orew 
^  skin  or  fled,  the  sons  of  Dues  view ; 
^^  by  the  blood-flUin*d  hand  Bfiaerva  prest 
Tbe  god  of  battles,  and  this  speech  addrest : 

"  Stem  power  of  war !  by  whom  tbe  mighty  lUl, 
^bathe  in  Mood,  and  shake  the  loftv  wall  I 
I<t  the  brave  chiefii  their  glonous  toils  dbide ; 
^  vbose  the  oooqnest  miftbty  Jove  decide : 
^hile  «e  from  tnterdictrd  fields  retire, 
Mff  tenpe  the  wrath  of  Heaven's  avwgfaig  aite." 

Herwords  allay'd  the  impetuout  warrio  r's  heat, 
Tbe  fod  of  arms  nod  martial  maid  retrest ; 
J«wM  from  fight,  oo  Xanthu^  flowery  boondt 
Tbeyiit,  and  Usten'd  to  the  dying  souadi. 

Ifcantee  the  Oreeks  the  Trqfan  race  pursue, 
Aad  some  bold  chieftain  every  leader  slew : 
^Odius&llt,  and  bites  the  bloody  sand, 
w  death  ennobled  by  Atrides'  band  j 
^*^eto%ht his  wheeling  car  «ddrest, 
Tbe  ipe«dyjavelhi  drove  fitim  back  to  bretst 
ttdwt  the  mighty  Hali2onian  lay. 
*«»s  resound,  the  sphit  wh>g»  its  way. 

Tby  fate  was  next.  O  Phftstus !  doom'd  to  feci 
Jj*£«tt  Idomeneos*  portended  steel ; 
r«  Bwus  sent  (his  son  and  only  joy) 
Jwjfiuitfbl  Tame  to  tbe  fields  of  Trov. 
jwOctao  javeTm  reach'd  him  from  afar, 
*■*  Pjw^d  hb  shoulder  as  he  mounts  his  car ; 
^jwithe  car  he  tumbles  to  the  ground, 
Aid  ererlsstiBg  dndei  his  eyes  surround. 


Then  dy'd  Scamtndrius,  expert  in  tl|t  ohaae,   - 
In  woods  and  wilds  to  wound  the  savage  race : 
INana  taught  him  all  her  sylvan  arts. 
To  bend  the  bow,  and  aim  unerring  darts: 
But  vainly  here  Diana's  arts  he  tries. 
The  fatal  lance  arrests  him  as  he  flies ; 
ProiD  Menelaiis'  arm  the  weapon  sent. 
Through  his  broad  back  and  heaving  bosom  went  t 
Down  sinks  the  warrior  with  a  thundering  sound. 
His  brazen  armour  rlnp  against  the  ground. 

Next  artful  Pbereclus  untimelv  feu ; 
Bold  Merion  sent  him  to  the  realms  of  HelL 
Thy  Cuher*s  skill,  O  Pbereclus,  wat  thitte. 
The  graceful  fisbric  and  the  Cur  design ; 
For,  lov'd  by  Pallaa,  Pallas  did  impart 
To  hhn  the  shipwright's  and  the  builder's  art 
Beneath  his  hand  the  fleet  of  Paris  rose. 
The  Cital  cause  of  all  his  country's  woes ; 
But  he,  the  mystic  will  of  Heaven  unknown, 
Kor  saw  his  country^s  peril,  nor  his  own. 
The  hapless  artist,  while  oonfos'd  he  fled. 
The  ^>ear  of  Merion  mingled  with  the  dead. 
Through  hb  richt  hip  with  forceful  fury  cait. 
Between  the  bladder  and  the  bone  it  past : 
Prone  on  hb  knees  he  falU  with  fruitless  cries. 
And  death  in  lasting  slumber  seate  hb  eyes. 

From  Meges'  force  the  swift  Ped«us  iM, 
Antenor's  o&prinfir  from  a  foreign  bed. 
Whose  generous  spouse,  Tbcano,  heavenly  fair', 
Nurs'd  the  young  straognr  with  a  iiioth6r's  care. 
How  vain  those  cares  !  when  Meges  in  the  rear 
Full  in  his  nape  io(ix*d  the  Cstal  spear ! 
Swift  through  his  crackling  jaws  the  weapon  glidef, 
And  the  cold  toogue  the  grinning  teeth  divides. 

Then  dy'd  H>'psenor,  generous  and  divine. 
Sprung  from  the  brave  Dolopian's  mighty  liot^ 
Who  near  ador  d  Scamaoder  made  abode, 
Priest  of  the  stream,  and  honoured  as  a  god« 
Oo  him,  amidst  the  flying  numbers  foun^, 
'£ur3rpylus  inflicts  a  deadly  wound  ; 
On  his  broad  shoulders  fell  the  forceful  brand. 
Then  glancing  downward  lopp'd  bn  holy  band, 
Which  stain'd  with  sacred  blood  the  blushing  sand. 
Down  sunk  the  priest ;  the  purple  hand  of  death 
QoR'd  liis  dim  eye.  and  fate  siippress'd  his  breath. 

Thus  toird  the  chicfi,  in  diaoreot  parts  engag'd* 
In  every  quarter  fierce  Tydides  rag'd. 
Amid  the  Greek,  amid  the  Trojan  train, 
Kapt  through  the  ranks,  he  thunders  o'er  the  plain  , 
Now  here,  now  there,  he  darts  firom  place  to 

place. 
Pours  on  the  rear,  or  lightens  in  their  face. 
Tbiis  from  high  hills  the  torrents  swift  and  strong 
Deluge  whole  fields,  and  sweep  the  trees  .ilong. 
Through  ruin'd  moles  the  rushing  wave  resounds. 
Overwhelms  the  bridge,  and  bursts  the  lofty  boundi. 
The  yellow  harvests  of  the  ripeoM  year, 
And  flatted  vineyards,  one  snd  waste  appear ! 
While  Jove  dei»cends  in  sluicy  sheets  of  rain. 
And  all  the  labours  of  mankind  are  vain. 

So  raff'd  Tydides,  boundless  in  his  ire, 
Drove  armies  back,  and  made  all  Troy  retire. 
With  grief  the  leader  *  of  the  Lycian  band 
Saw  the  wide  waste  of  his  destructive  band : 
His  bended  bow  agaimt  the  chief  he  drew  ; 
Swift  to  the  mark  the  thirsty  arrow  flew, 
Whose  forky  point  the  hollow  breastplate  tore, 
Deep  in  his  shoulder  piercM,  and  drank  the  gore: 

*  Pandarus. 
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The  roibiai^ttmm  hit  VnMn  armour  dy'd, 
^liile  the  proud  archer  thus  exulting  cry'd : 

'*  Hither,  ye  Trojans,  hither  drive  your  steeds ! 
Lo  !  by  our  hand  the  bravest  Ortcian  bleeds. 
Kot  long  the  dreadful  dart  he  can  sustain ; 
Or  Pbcebns  urg'd  me  to  these  fields  in  rain. 

80  spoke  he,  boastRil ;  but  the  winged  dart 
Stopt  short  of  life,  and  mockM  the  shooter*s  art. 
^he  wounded  chief,  behind  his  car  retirM, 
The  helping  hand  of  Sthcndus  required  ; 
Swifl  from  his  seat  he  leap'd  upon  the  ground, 
And  tuggM  the  weapon  from  the  gushing  wound ; 
When  thu^  the  king  his  guardian  power  addrest, 
The  purple  current  wandering  o'er  his  vest : 

*'  O  progeny  of  Jove !  uncdoquer'd  maid ! 
If  e'er  my  gdd-like  sire  deserved  thy  aid, 
Ifyer  I  felt  thee  in  the  fighting  field. 
Now,  goddess,  now  thy  sacred  succour  yield. 
O  giv«  my  lance  to  reach  the  Trojan  knight, 
Whose  arrow  wounds  the  chief  thou  guard'st  in 

fight; 
And  lay  the  boaster  groveling  on  the  shore. 
That  vaunts  these  eyes  shall  v'l&w  the  light  no  more." 

Thus  prayM  Tydides,  and  Minerva  heard ; 
Ais  nerves  confirmed,  his  languid  spirits  cheerM, 
He  feels  each  limb  with  wonted  vigour  light ; 
His  bea^ng  bosom  claims  the  promised  fi?ht. 
••  Be  bold,'*  (she  cry*d)  "  in  every  combat  shine, 
War  be  thy  province,  thy  protection  mine ; 
Kusb  to  the  fight,  and  every  foe  control ; 
Wake  each  paternal  virtue  in  thy  soul : 
Strength  swells  thy  boiling  breast,  infusM  by  me, 
And  all  thy  god-like  father  breathes  in  thee  ! 
Yet  more,  from  mortal  mist  I  purge  thy  eyes, 
And  set  to  view  the  warring  deities.  [plain, 

Thoeic  see  thou  shun,  through  all  th*  embattled 
Nor  rashly  strive  where  human  force  is  vain. 
If  Venus  mingle  in  the  martial  band, 
Her  Shalt  thou  woond :  $0  Palbs  gives  command. 

With  that,  the  blue-ey*d  virgin  wing'd  her  flight ; 
The  hero  rushM  impetuous  to  the  fight ; 
With  tenfold  ardour  now  invades  the  plain. 
Wild  with  delay,  and  more  enraged  by  pain. 
As  on  the  fleecy  flocks,  when  hunger  calls, 
Amidst  the  field  a  brindled  lion  falls ; 
•  If  chance  some  shepherd  with  a  distant  dart 
The  savage  wound,  he  rouses  at  the  smart, 
Jte  foams,  he  roars;  the  shepherd  dares  not  stay. 
But  trembling  leaves  the  scattering  flocks  a  prey; 
Heaps  fall  on  heaps;    he  bathes  with  blood  the 

ground, 
Then  leaps  victorious  o*er  the  lofty  mound. 
Kot  with  less  fury  stem  Tydides  flew ; 
And  two  brave  leaders  at  an  instant  slew : 
A*ttynous  breathless  fell,  and  by  his  side 
'  His  people's  pastor,  good  Iljrpenor,  dyM  ; 
Astynoiis'  breast  the  deadly  lance  receives, 
Hyp^^nor's  shoulder  his  brood  falchion  cleaves. 
Those  slain  he  left ;  and  spnmg  with  noble  rage 
Abas  and  Polyidus  to  engage ; 
Sons  of  Eurydamus,  who,  wise  and  old, 
Could  fates  fore scr.  and  mystic  dreams  unfold  ; 
ITje  youths  retumM  not  from  the  doubtful  plain, 
And  the  sad  father  tr>''d  his  arts  in  vain ; 
No  my>Lir.  dream  could  make  their  fetes  appear, 
'I'hough  now  detcrmiii'd  by  Tydides  spear. 

Yoimg  Xanthus  next,  and  Thoou  felt  his  rage ; 
The  joy  and  hope  of  Phamops*  feeble  age ; 
Vast  was  his  wealth,  aud  these  the  only  heirs 
Oi  \\\  his  labours,  and  a  life  of  cares. 


CoM  death  o^ertakefcthcm  fai  their  blooming  yetrt, 
And  leaves  the  father  unavailing  tears : 
To  strangers  now  descend  his  heapy  store, 
The  race  forgotten,  and  the  name  no  more. 

Two  sons  of  Priam  in  one  chariot  ride 
Glittering  in  arms,  and  combat  side  by  side. 
As  when  the  lordly  lion  seeks  his  food 
Where  grazmg  heifers  range  the  lonely  wood, 
He  leaps  amidst  them  with  a  furious  bound, 
Bends  their  strong  necks,  and  tears  them  to  the 

ground: 
So  from  their  scats  the  brother  cbicfii  are  torn, 
Their  steeds  and  chariot  to  the  navy  borne. 

With  deep  concern  divme  JEneas  view'd 
The  foe  prevailing,  and  his  friends  pursued. 
Through  the  thick  sterm  of  singing  spears  he  flies, 
Fxploring  Paiidarus  with  carefid  eyes. 
At  length  he  found  I.ycaon's  mighty  son ; 
To  whom  the  chief  of  Venus*  race  begun : 

"  Where,  Pandarus,  are  all  thy  honours  now, 
Thy  winged  arrows  and  unerring  bow, 
'I'hy  matchless  skill,  thy  yet  unrivallM  fame. 
And  boasted  glory  of  the  Lydan  name  ? 
Oh  pierce  that  mortal :  if  we  mortal  call 
That  wondrous  force  by  which  whole  armies  fall ; 
*  »r  god  inc«ns»d,  who  quits  the  disitant  skies         • 
To  punish  Troy  for  slighted  sacrifice ; 
(Which,  oh,  avfrtfroin  our  unhappy  state! 
For  what  so  dreadful  as  celestial  hate  ? ) 
Whoe*er  he  be,  propitiate  Jove  with  prayer ; 
If  man  destroy  ;  if  god,  entreat  to  spare." 

To  him  the  Lycian :  "  WTiom  your  eyes  behold, 
If  right  I  judge,  is  Diomed  the  bold ! 
Such  coursers  whirl  him  o*er  the  dusty  field. 
So  towers  his  helmet,  and  so  flames  his  shield. 
If  His  a  god,  he  wears  that  chief's  disguise ; 
Or  if  that  chief,  some  guardian  of  the  skies 
Involved  in  clouds,  protects  him  in  the  fray. 
And  turns  unseen  the  frustrate  dart  away. 
I  winged  an  arrow,  which  not  idly  fell. 
The  stroke  had  fix'd  him  to  the  gates  of  Hell ; 
And,  but  some  god,  some  angry  god  withstands. 
His  fate  was  due  to  these  unerring  hands. 
Skill*d  in  the  bow,  on  foot  I  sought  the  war. 
Nor  joinM  swift  horses  to  the  rapid  car. 
Ten  polish'd  chariots  I  possessed  at  home. 
And  still  they  grace  Lycaon*s  princely  dome : 
There  veiPd  in  spacious  coverlets  they  stand  ; 
And  twice  ten  coursers  wait  their  lord's  command- 
The  good  old  warrior  bade  me  trust  to  tliese. 
When  first  for  Troy  I  sail'd  the  sacred  seas  ; 
In  fields  aloft  the  whirling  car  to  guide. 
And  through  the  ranks  of  death  triumphant  ride  t 
But  vain  with  youth,  and  yet  to  thrift  inclined, 
1  heard  his  councils  with  uuheedful  mind. 
And  thought  the  steeds  (your  large  supplies  un- 

.  known) 
Might  fail  of  forage  in  the  straiten'd  town  : 
So  took  my  bow  and  pointed  darts  in  hand. 
And  left  the  chariots  in  my  native  land. 

**  Too  late,  O  friend  !  my  rashm'ss  I  deplore ; 
These  shafts,  once  fiital,  carry  death  no  more. 
Tydf  us»  and  Atreus*  sons  tlieir  points  have  founds 
And  undissemblcd  gore  pursued  the  wound. 
In  vain  they  bled :  this  unavailing  bow 
5>erv(>s,  not  to  slaughter,  but  provoke  the  fbe» 
In  evil  hour  these  bended  boms  I  strops, 
And  seiz'd  the  quiver  where  it  idly  huner. 
Cuis'd  be  the  fate  that  sent  me  to  the  field 
Without  a  warrior's  arms,  the  spear  and  shield  ; 
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Ve^ermOi  Vik  I  quit  the  Tkojm  plain, 

ffe'cr  Ifeemy  spouse  and  sire  again. 

This  bow,  an£iithfal  to  my  glorioos  aims. 

Broke  by  my  band,  shall  feed  the  blazing  flames.** 
Tbvbom  the  leader  of  the  Dardanrace: 

"  Be  cabn^jBor  Pboebns*  ^ooonr'd  gift  disgrace. 

The  distant  dart  be  prais'd,  though  here  we  need 

The  nishiag  chariot,  and  the  botwding  steed. 

AphaA  yon  hero  let  ns  bciid  our  course, 

Aod  hand  to  hand,  encounter  force  with  force. 

Kov  mount  loy  seat,  and  from  the  chariot's  height 

Obserre  my  fiuher's  steeds,  renownM  in  fight, 

Pnctis'd  alike  to  turn,  to  stop,  to  chase, 

To  dare  the  shock,  or  mge  the  rapid  race : 

Secare  with  these,  through  fighting  fields  we  go ;  • 

Or  sdie  to  Ttay,  if  Jove  assist  the  R>c 

HMte,  seize  the  whip,  and  snatch  the  guiding  rein  ^ 

The  warrior's  fury  let  this  arm  sustain ; 

Or,  if  to  combat  thy  bold  heart  incline, 

Take  tbou  the  qx'ar,  the  chariot's  care  be  mine." 

"  0  prince !"  (  Lycaon's  valiant  son  replyM) 
"  As  thine  the  steeds,  be  thine  the  task  to  guide. 
Th<  horses,  pracUsM  to  their  kmU^  command, 
SksU  bear  the  rein,  and  ans^rer  to  thy  hand, 
Bot  i^  onhappy,  we  desert  the  fight. 
Thy  voiee  akme  can  animate  their  flii^ht  .* 
Bse  ihall  our  £Ues  be  numbered  with  the  dead, 
Aad  these,  the  victor^s  prise,  in  triumph  led. 
Thioe  be  the  guidance  then  :*with  spear  and  shield 
Sfyaelf  will  chwrgc  this  terrour  of  the  field." 

Aad  now  both  heroes  mount  the  glittering  car ; 
The  bounding  conrseia  rush  amidst  the  war. 
Ihdr  fieroe  approach  bold  Sthenelus  cspy'd, 
Whothos,  alarm'd,  to  great  Tydides  cry*d : 

"  0  friend !  two  chiefs  of  force  immense  I  see, 
l^Rsdfiil  they  come,  and  bend  their  rage  on  thee : 
U  the  brave  heir  of  bold  L3rcaon's  line, 
^  great  ^neas,  sprung  firom  race  divine ! 
£saq;h  is  given  to  fiune.     Ascend  thy  car ; 
Aod  ttfc  a  life,  the  bulwark  of  our  war." 

At  this  the  hero  cast  a  gloomy  look, 
Fo'doo  the  chief  with  acorn;  and  thus  be  spoke : 

**  Me  dost  thou  bid  to  shun  the  commg  fight  ? 
Me  aoaW'st  thon  imore  to  base,  inglorious  flight  ? 
Ksov,  'tis  not  honest  in  my  soul  to  fear, 
Kor  was  Tydides  bom  to  tremble  here. 
I  bate  the  cunlbrouB  chariot's  slow  advance, 
Aad  the  hmgdisunce  of  the  fly  rag  lance ; 
^vhile  my  nerves  are  strong,  my  force  entire, 
Th«  hoot  the  fiK,  and  emulate  my  sire. 
^ihaO  yon  steeds  that  fierce  to  fight  convey 
Itethreatenhig  heroes,  bear  them  both  away ; 
Oiechiif  at  least  beneath  this  arm  shall  die : 
SoPalhstellsme,  and  forbids  to  fly. 
J^ifAe  dooms,  and  if  bo  god  wtthsUnd, 
7^ both  shall  Call  by  one  victorious  hand  ; 
^^  heed  my  itords :  my  heroes  here  detain, 
^d  to  the  chariot  by  the  straighten^  rein ; 
^  to  JEocas*  empty  8<^  proceed, 
^  srise  the  coursers  of  etherial  breed  : 
P'noe  of  those,  which  once  the  thundering  god 
JjfrtTish'd  Ganymede  on  Tros  bestow'd, 
Jebeit  that  e'er  on  Earth's  broad  surface  run, 
J*«h  the  rising  or  tlie  setting  Sun. 
^»  greit  Anehiaes  stole  a  breed,  unknown 
^nortd  marcs,  from  fierce  Laomedon ; 
r6v  of  this  race  his  ample  stalls  contain, 
^J^t»o transport  JExiem o'er  the  plain,  [known." 
J*^7  »ere  the  rich  immortal  prize  our  own, 
Ui09|^Ui«  wide  vofU  should  maJU  our  glory. 


Thus  while  they  rpokt  the  fbe  came  fhrioot  on, 
And  stem  Lycaon's  warlike  race  begun : 

"  Prince  thou  art  met   Though  late  in  vain  as- 
The  spear  may  enter  where  the  arrow  failU"  [sail'd. 
He  8aid,then  shook  the  ponderous  lance,aiid  flung : 
On  his  broad  shield  the  sounding  weapon  rung, 
Pierc'd  the  tough  ocb,  and  in  his  cuirass  hung.  > 
"  He  bleeds  !  the  pride  of  Greece  !"  (the  boaster 

cries) 
"  Our  triumph  now  the  mighty  warrior  lies  !**        ^ 
"  Bf  istakcn  vaunter  !**  Diomed  reply*d ; 
"  Thy  dart  has  err*d,  and  now  my  spear  be  try*d : 
Ye  'scape  not  both  ;  one,  headlong  from  his  car, 
With  hostile  blood  shall  glut  the  god  of  war." 

He  spoke,  and  rixing  huri'd  his  forceful  dart. 
Which,  dri\'en  by  Pollan,  picrc'd  a  vital  part ; 
Full  in  his  face  it  entered,  and  betwixt 
The  nose  and  eye-ball  the  proud  Lycian  fixt ; 
Crasb'd  ail  his  jaws,  and  cleft,  the  tongue  within. 
Till  the  brieht  point  looked  out  t>eneath  the  chia. 
Headlong  he  falls,  his  helmet  kuocks  the  ground  ; 
Earth  groans  beneath  him,  nnd  his  amis  ix^sound ; 
Tlie  starting  coursers  tremble  with  affright; 
The  soul  indignant  seeks  the  realms  of  night 

To  guard  his  slaughtered  friend,  iEneas  flies, 
His  spear  extending  where  the  carcase  lies  ; 
Watchful  he  wheels,  protects  it  every  way, 
As  the  grim  lion  sulks  around  his  prey. 
O'er  the  faWn  trunk  his  ample  shield  displayed, 
He  hides  the  hero  with  his  mighty  shade. 
And  threats  aloud :  the  Greeks  with  longing  eyes 
Behold  at  distance,  but  forbear  the  prize. 
Then  fierce  Tydides  stoops ;  and  from  the  fields, 
Heav'd  with  vast  force,  a  rocky  fhigmcnt  wields. 
Not  two  strong  men  th'  enormous  weight  could  raise, 
Such  men  as  live  m  these  d«  generate  dasrs. 
He  swung  it  round ;  and,  gathering  strength  to 
Discharged  the  ponderous  ruin  at  the  foe.    [throw, 
Where  to  the  hip  th'  inserttd  thigh  unites, 
Full  on  the  bone  the  pointed  marble  lights ; 
Through  both  the  tendons  broke  the  rugged  stone 
And  stripped  the  skin,  and  crack'd  the  solid  bone. 
Sunk  on  his  knees,  and  staggering  with  his  pains, 
Hi^  falling  bulk  bis  herded  arms  sustains; 
Ijost  in  a  dizzy  mist  the  warrior  lies ; 
A  sudden  cloud  comes  swimming  o'er  his  eyes. 
Hicrc  the  brave  chief  who  mighty  numbers  sway'd, 
Oppressed  had  sunk  to  death's  eternal  shade  ; 
But  heavenly  Venus,  mindful  of  the  love 
She  bore  Anchiscs  in  th'  Idaean  grove, 
His  danger  views  with  anguish  and  despair, 
And  guards  her  ofispring  with  a  mother's  care. 
About  her  much-lov'd  son  her  arm";  she  throws. 
Her  arms  whose  whiteness  m.ntch  the  falling  snows, 
Screcn'd  from  the  foe  behind  her  shining  v.'il. 
The  swords  wave  harmless,  and  the  javelins  fail : 
Safe  through  the  rushing  horse,  and  fcather'd  flight 
Of  sounding  bhafts,  she  bears  him  from  the  fight. 

Nor  Sthenelus,  with  unassistinj;  hands, 
RemainM  unhendful  of  his  lord's  commands  : 
His  panting  steeds,  reniov'd  from  out  the  war. 
He  fix'd  with  straightcn'd  traces  to  the  car. 
Next  rushing  to  the  Danlau  spoil,  dotiins 
The  heavenly  coursers  with  tlio  flou  in?  manos : 
These,  in  proud  triumph  to  th«-*  flf.et  convey'd, 
No  longer  now  a  Tiojan  lord  obeyM, 
That  charge  to  !>old  Doipylnn  he  gave, 
(^Vh')m  mo.^t  he  lov'.l,  as  brave  men  love  ih*:  brave ) 
Then  mounting;  on  his  rnr,  rcsumM  the  rein. 
And  follo\T'd  where'  Tydides  swipt  the  pltia. 
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Meanwhile  (his  conquest  ravish'd  from  bis  eyes) 
Tho  rajinj  chief  in  chase  of  Venus  flies : 
^'>  jrodiless  she  com(ni!«sion^d  to  the  field, 
T;.ki:  Pallas  dreadful  with  her  sable  shield, 
O.  fjenc  Kcllona  thundering  at  the  wall, 
While  flames  ascend,  and  mighty  ruins  fall ; 
(I   kocn'  soft,  combats  suit  the  tender  dame. 
New  to  the  field,  and  still  a  foe  to  fame, 
'l^iroii^h  breaking  ranks  bis  furious  course  he  bends. 
And  at  the  goddess  his  i>road  lance  extends  ; 
Through  her  bright  veil  the  daring  weapon  drove, 
TU*  anibroMJil  veil,  which  all  the  prates  wove; 
Her  snowy  hand  the  razing  steel  profanM, 
An  I  the  transparent  skin  with  crimson  stain'd. 
From  the  clear  vein  a  stream  immortal  flow*d. 
Such  stream  as  issues  from  a  wounded  Ood : 
Pure  emanation  1  uncorrupted  flood ; 
I'nlike  our  gross,  diseased,  terrestrial  blood  : 
( Fur  not  the  bread  of  man  their  life  sustains, 
"Sot  wine's  inflaming  juice  supplies  their  veins.) 
With  tc  ndcr  shrieks  the  goddess  fitPd  the  place, 
And  dropped  her  ofispring  from  her  weak  embrace, 
^'im  Pho&bus  took :  he  casts  a  cloud  around 
The  fainting  chiiff,  and  wards  the  mortal  wound. 

Then,  with  a  voice  that  shook  the  vaulted  skies, 
The  king  insults  tbe  goddess  as  she  flies. 
•*  III  with  Jove's  daughter  bloody  fights  agree. 
The  field  of  combat  is  no  scene  for  thee : 
Co,  let  thy  own  soft  sex  employ  thy  care. 
Go,  lull  the  coward,  or  delude  the  fair. 
Tau.s:ht  by  this  stroke,  renounce  the  war^s  alarms, 
And  learn  to  tremble  at  the  name  of  arms.'* 

Tvdidcs  thus.    The  goddess  seizM  with  dread, 
Confus'd,  distracted,  from  the  conflict  fled. 
To  aid  her,  swift  the  winged  Iris  flew, 
AVrapi.  in  a  mist  above  the  warring  crew. 
'Vho  queen  of  lov<i  with  faded  charms  she  fonnd, 
Pale  was  hor  cheek,  and  lind  look'd  the  wound. 
To  Mars,  who  sat  remote,  they  bent  their  way, 
Far  on  the  left,  with  clouds  involved  he  lay  ; 
Beside  him  stood  his  lance,  distainM  with  gore, 
Aud,  rciuM  with  gold,  bis  foaming  steeds  before. 
Low  at  hh  knee,  she  beggM,  with  streaming  eyes, 
Her  brother*tt  car,  to  mount  the  distant  skies, 
And  shewed  tho  wound  by  fierce  Tydides  given, 
A  mortal  man  who  dares  encounter  Heaven. 
Stem  Mars  attentive  hears  the  queen  complain, 
And  to  her  band  commits  the  golden  rein ; 
She  mounts  the  seat,  oppressed  with  silent  woe, 
Driven  by  the  goddess  of  the  painted  bow. 
The  lash  resounds,  the  rapid  chariot  flies, 
Aud  in  a  moment  scales  the  lofty  skies  : 
Thoro  stopp'd  the  car,  and  there  the  coursers  stood, 
Fed  by  f:ur  Iris  with  ambrosial  food. 
Bf»fore  her  mother,  love*s  bright  queen  appears, 
O^erwhelm'd  with  anguish,  and  dissolv'd  in  tears ; 
Slic  rais'd  her  in  her  arms,  beheld  her  bleed. 
And  ask*d^  what  god  had  wrought  this  guilty  deed  ? 

Then  she :  "  This  insult  from  no  god  I  found, 
An  impious  mortal  gave  the  daring  wound  ! 
I^cbold  the  deed  «f  haughty  Diomed ! 
H'was  in  the  son's  defence  the  mother  bled. 
The  war  with  Troy  mo  more  the  Grecians  wage. 
But  wilh  the  gods  (th'  immortal  gods)  engage." 

Dione  then :  "  Thy  wrongs  with  patienc(i  bear, 
Aud  share  tho^  griefe  inferior  powers  must  share  : 
TTmiumber'd  woes  mankind  from  us  sustain, 
And  men  with  woes  afflict  the  gods  again. 
The  mighty  Jtfars  in  mortal  fetters  bound. 
And  lodged  in'brazen  dungeons  under  ground,  ' 


Pull  thirteen  moons  imprisoned  roared  iA  rsiin ; 
Otus  and  Kphialtes  held  the  chain : 
Perhaps  had  perish'd ;  had  not  Hermes'  care 
Re&tor'd  the  groaning  god  to  upper  air.  i 

Great  Juno's  self  has  bore  her  weight  of  pain, 
Th'  imperial  partner  of  the  heavenly  reifn ; 
Amphitryon's  son  infix'd  the  deadly  dart; 
And  fill'd  with  anguish  her  immortal  heart. 
£v>n  Heirs  grim  king  Alcides'  power  confessed. 
The  shaft  fbund  entrance  in  bi^  iron  breast ; 
To  Jove*s  high  palace  for  a  cure  he  fled, 
Pierc'd  in  bis  own  dominions  of  tbe  dead ; 
Where  Paeon,  sprinkling  bcarenly  balm  arouhd, 
Assuag'd  tbe  glowing  pangs,  and  clesM  the  wound. 
Rash,  impious  man !  to  stain  tbe  blert  abodes^ 
And  drench  bis  arrows  in  tbe  blood  oC  gods  ! 

"  Buttbou  (though  Pallas orgUthy  frantic  deed> 
Whose  spear  Ul-lated  makes  a  goddess  bleed. 
Know  thou,  whoe'er  with  heavenly  power  coi^endi^ 
Shork  is  his  date,  and  soon  bis  glory  enda; 
From  fields  of  death  when  late  he  shall  ve«tre. 
No  infant  on  ki»  knees  shall  call  him  sire: 
Strong  as  thou  art.  some  god  may  yet  be  fbund"^ 
To  stretch  thee  pale  and  gasping  on  tbe  ground ; 
1*hy  disUnt  wife,  .£giale  the  fair, 
Starting  from  sleep  with  a  distracted  air. 
Shall  rouse  thy  slatca,  and  her  lost  lord  deplore. 
The  brave,  the  great,  the  glorious,  now  no  more !" 

'Iliis  said,  she  wip'drlbom  Venus'  wounded  palm 
Thu  sacred  ichor,  and  iMfiis'd  the  balm. 
Juno  and  Pallas  with  a  smile  surveyed, 
And  thus  to  Jove  began  the  blue-ey'd  maid ; 

'*  Permit  thy  daughter,  gracious  Jove !  to  tell 
How  this  mischance  the  Cyprian  queen  befell. 
As  late  she  try'd  with  passion  to  inflame 
The  tender  bosom  of  a  Oreckm  dame. 
Allured  the  fair  with  moving  thoughts  of  joy, 
To  quit  her  country  for  some  youth  of  Troy ; 
Tlie  clasping  Kooe,  with  golden  buckles  bound, 
Raz'd  her  soft  hand  with  this  lamented  wound." 

The  sire  of  ffods  and  men  superior  smii'd. 
And,  calling  Venus,  thus  addrest  his  child  : 
"  Not  these,  O  daughter,  are  thy  proper  cares! 
Thee  milder  arts  befit,  and  softer  wars : 
Sweet  smiles  are  thme,  and  kind  endearing  channi. 
To  Mars  and  Pallas  leave  the  deeds  of  ^ras.^ 

Thus  they  in  Heaven :  while  on  the  plaki  below 
The  fierce  Tydides  cbarg'd  his  Dardan  foe, 
Flush'd  with  celestial  blood  pufsn'd  hb  way. 
And  fearless  dar'd  the  threatening  god  oCdajr; 
Already  in  his  hopes  he  saw  him  kUl'd, 
Though  scretm'd  behind  Apollo's  mighty  shield. 
Thrice  rushing  furious,  at  the  chief  he  stvook  ; 
His  blazing  buckler  thrice  Apollo  shook : 
He  try'd  the  fourth :  when,  breaking  from  the  cloud, 
A  mbre  than  mortal  voice' was  beani  aknid  ; 

"  O  son  of  Tydeus,  cease  I  be  wise  and  see 
How  vast  the  diilbrence  of  the  gods  and  thee  ; 
Distance  immense!  between  the  powers  thai  thane 
Above,  ctcriia],  deathless,  and- divine, 
And  mortal  man !  a  wretch  of  humble  birth, 
A  short-livM  reptile  in  the  dust  of  Earth." 

So  spoke  the  god  who  darts  celestial  fires  ; 
He  dreads  his  fury,  and  some  steps  retires* 
Then  Phccbus  bore  the  chief  of  Venus'  race 
To  Troy's  high  fane,  and  to  his  holy  place  ; 
latooa  there  and  Pbmbe  heal'd  the  wosmd. 
With  vigour  arm'd  him,  and  with  glory  oromt'd. 
This  done,  the  patron  of  the  silver  bow 
A  phantom  rais'd,  thestttein  ahnpc  vki  thow 
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WHh  great  .€oe«s ;  sach  the  form  be  bore, 

Aad  such  ia  liight  the  radiant  arms  he  wore. 

Afoond  the  spectre  bloody  wars  are  wag'd, 

And  Greece  and  Troy  with  dashing  shields  engag'd. 

BteiDtime  on  Ilioa's  tower  Apollo  stood. 

Aad,  calling  Mars,  thus  urg*d  the  raging  God. 

"  Stem  power  of  anus,  by  whom  the  mighty  fall ; 
Who  bath'st  in  blood,  and  sbak'st  th'  embattled 
Kse  in  tby  wrath !  to  Hell's  abhorr'd  ^bodes  [wall, 
Dispatch  yon  Greek,  and  vindicate  the  gods. 
Fkst  rosy  Venus  felt  bis  brutal  cage ; 
Me  next  he  chargM,  and  dares  all  Heaven  engagie : 
The  wretch  would  brave  high  Heaven's  immortal 
Hb  triple  thunder,  and  his  bolts  of  fire."       [sire. 

The  god  of  battle  issues  on  the  nlain, 
Stiis  all  the  ranks,  and  fires  the  Trojan  train ; 
Ia  form  like  Acamas,  the  Thracian  guide, 
Enrag'd,  to  Troy's  retiring  cbie&  he  cry'd : 

*'  Hov  long,  ye  sons  of  Priam  !  will  ye  fly, 
And  uoreveng^d  see  Priam's  people  die  ? 
Sdll  aoresisted  ^ball  the  foe  destroy, 
Aod  stretch  the  slaughtftf  to  the  gates  of  Troy  ? 
lo  brave  .£neas  sinu  beneath  his  wound, 
Not  god-like  Hector  more  in  arms  rcnowiiM : 
Haste  all,  and  take  the  generous  warrior*8  part,'* 
He  said ;  new  courage  swell'd  each  hcro*s  heart. 
8arp«doo  first  bis  ardent  soul  expressed. 
Aod,  tam'd  to  Hector,  these  bold  words  express'd : 

**  Say,  chief,  is  all  thy  ancient  valottr  lost  ? 
Where  are  thy  threats,  aod  where  thy  glorious 

boast. 
That  propt  alone  by  Priam's  race  should  stand 
Troy's  sacred  walls,  nor  need  a  foreign  hand  ? 
Nov,  now  thy  country  calls  her  wanted  friends. 
And  the  prund  vaunt  in  just  derision  ends, 
Remote  they  stand,  while  alien  truops  engage. 
Like  trembling  bounds  before  the  lion's  rage.  - 
Far  disunt  hcaco  (  held  my  wide  command. 
Where  foaming  Xanthus  laves  the  Lycian  land. 
With  ample  wealth  (the  wish  of  morUls)  blest, 
A  beanteuus  wife,  and  infant  at  her  lireast ; 
With  those  1  left  whatever  dear  could  he ; 
Greece,  if  she  conquers,  nothing  wins  from  ipe  : 
Yet  first  in  fight  niy  Lycian  bands  I  cheer, 
Aod  long  to  meet  this  mighty  man  ye  ft  ar ; 
While  Hector  idle  stands,  nor  bids  the  brave 
Thdr  wive^  their  infants,  and  their  altars  save. 
Haste,  warrior,  haste !  preserve  thy  threaten'd 
Or  one  vast  bunt  of  all-involviBg  fate  [state ; 

PaU  o'er  your  towers  shall  fall,  and  swee^  away 
Sons,  sires,  and  wives,  an  ondistingoish'd  prey. 
RoQse  all  thy  Trojans,  urge  tby  aids  to  fight ; 
These  claim  tby  thoughts  by  day,  thy  watch  by 

nigbt: 
^th  fbrce  inoenant  the  brave  Greeks  oppose  ; 
Soch  cares  tby  firiends  deserve,  and  such  thy  foes." 

Stong  to  the  heart  the  generous  Hector  hears, 
But  just  reproof  with  decent  silence  bears, 
From  his  proud  car  the  prince  impetuous  springs, 
Ob  earth  be  leaps ;  his  brazen  armour  rings. 
Two  shining  spem  are  brandlsh'd  in  his  hands; 
Thus  arm'd,  he  animates  his  drooping  bands, 
derives  thdr  ardour,  turns  their  s^ps  from  flight, 
Aad  wakes  asew  the  dying  flames  of  fight. 
They  torn,  the  stand,  the  Greeks  their  fury  dare. 
Condense  their  powers,  and  wait  the  growing  war. 

As  when,  on  Ceres'  sacred  floor,  the  swain 
Spreads  the  wide  fan  to  clear  the  golden  grain, 
Aod  the  light  chaflT,  before  the  breezes  borne. 
Ascends  ia  clouds  from  off  the  beapy  com ; 


The  gray  dost,  rising  w'lth  collected  Urindi, 
Drives  o'er  the  bam,  and  whitens  all  the  hinds : 
So  white  with  dust  the  Grecian  host  appears. 
From  trampling  steeds,  and  thundering  cbariotceif  ) 
The  dusky  clouds  from  laboured  earth  arise. 
And  roll  in  smoking  volumes  to  the  skies. 
Mars  hovers  o'er  them  with  his  sable  shield, 
And  adds  new  honours  to  the  darken'd  field, 
Pleas'd  with  his  charge,  and  ardent  to  ^Ifi], 
In  Troy's  defence,  Apollo's  heavenly  will : 
Soon  as  from  fight  the  blue-ey'd  maid  retires. 
Each  Trojan  bosom  with  new  warmth  he  fires. 
And  now  the  god,  from  forth  his  sacred  fime, 
Produc'd  .^eas  to  the  shouting  train ; 
Alive,  unharm'd,  with  all  his  peers  around, 
Erect  he  stood,  and  vigorous  from  bis  wound : 
Inquiries  none  they  made ;  the  dreadful  day  . 
No  pause  of  words  admits,  no  dull  delay ; 
Fierce  discord  storms,  Apollo  loud  exclaims. 
Fame  calls,  Mars  thunders,  and  the  field's  ia 

Stem  Diomed  with  either  ^ax  stood,      [flames. 
And  great  Ulysses,  bath'd  in  hostile  blood. 
Embodied  close,  the  laboaring  Grecian  train 
The  fiercest  shock  of  charging  hosts  sustain. 
Unmov'd  and  silent,  the  whole  war  they  wait, 
Serenely  dreadful,  and  as  fix'd  as  fate. 
So  when  th'  embattled  clouds  in  dark  array. 
Along  the  skies  their  gloomy  lines  display ; 
When  now  the  north  his  boisterous  rage  has  s^eht. 
And  peaceful  sleeps  the  liquid  element : 
The  low-hung  vapours  mutionlcss  and  still 
Hest  on  the  summits  of  the  shaded  bill ; 
I'ill  the  mass  scatters  as  the  winds  arise, 
Dispers'd  and  broken  through  the  ruffled  skies. 

Nor  was  the  general  wanting  to  his  train. 
From  troop  to  troop  he  toils  through  all  the  plain. 
**  Ye  Greeks,  be  men  !  the  charge  of  battle  bear ; 
Your  brave  associates  and  yourselves  ro'eiw  ! 
Let  glorious  acts  more  glorious  acts  inspire, 
And  catch  from  breast  to  breast  the  noble  fire  ! 
On  valour's  side  the  odds  of  combat  lie, 
The  brave  live  glorious,  or  lamented  die  ; 
The  wretch  who  trembles  in  the  field  of  fame, 
Meets  death,  and  worse  than  death,  eternal  shame.'* 

These  words  he  seconds  with  his  flying  lance, 
To  meet  whose  point  was  strong  Deicoon's  chance, 
.TjDcas'  friend,  and  in  his  native  place 
Hopour'd  and  lov*d  like  Priam's  royal  race : 
I/)ng  bad  he  fought  the  foremost  in  the  field. 
But  now  the  monarch's  landc  transpicrc'd  his  shield : 
Plis  shield  too  weak  the  furious  dart  to  stay, 
Through  his  broad  belt  the  weapon  forced  its  way : 
The  grizzly  wound  dismissed  his  soul  to  Hell, 
His  arms  around  him  rattled  as  he  fell. 

The  fierce  iEncas,  brandishing  his  blade. 
In  dust  Orsilochus  and  Chrethon  laid. 
Whose  sire  Dio.ieus,  wealthy,  brave,  and  great. 
In  well-built  Pherie  held  his  lofty  seat : 
Sprung  from  Alpheiis,  plenteous  stream !  that  yields 
Increase  of  harvests  to  the  Pyliau  fields. 
He  got  Orsilochus,  Dibcleus  he. 
And  these  descended  in  the  third  degree. 
Too  early  expert  in  the  martial  toil, 
In  sable  ships  they  left  their  native  soil, 
V  avenge  Atrides  :  now  untimely  slain, 
They  fell  with  glory  on  the  Phrygian  plain. 
So  two  young  mountain  lions,  nurs'd  with  blood. 
In  deep  recesses  of  the  gloomy  wood, 
Rush  fearless  to  the  plains,  and  uncontrol'd 
Depopulate  the  stallis,  and  waste  the  fold ; 
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Till  piere^dat  disttnceftom  tbeif  ntthw  den, 
O'eipowtr'd  they  fall  beneath  the  force  of  men. 
Proitrate  on  earth  tbehr  beauteoas  bodies  lay, 
LUm  mountain  firs  as  tall  and  straight  aa  they. 
Great  Menelaus  views  with  pitying  eyes. 
Lifts  his  bright  lanee,  and  at  the  victor  llet$ 
Mars  ttr^*d  him  on ;  yet,  ruthless  in  his  hate. 
The  gods  but  urg'd  him  to  provoke  his  (ate. 
He  thus  advancing,  Nestor's  valiant  son 
Shakes  for  bis  danger,  and  neglects  his  own ; 
Strock  with  the  thought,  should  Helen's  loi^  be 

slain, 
And  all  bis  country's  glorious  labours  vain. 
Already  met  the  threatening  heroes  stand ; 
The  spears  already  tremble  in  their  hand : 
In  rush'd  Antilochus,  his  aid  to  bring, 
And  foil  or  conquer  by  the  Spartan  king, 
lliese  seen,  the  Dardan  backward  tumM  his  course, 
Brave  as  he  was,  and  shunned  unequal  force. 
The  breathless  bodies  to  the  Gre(:ks  they  drew. 
Then  mixM  in  combat,  and  their  toils  renew. 
First  Pyla^menes,  great  hi  battle  bled. 
Who  sheath'd  ih  bratiH  the  Paphlagonians  led. 
Atrides  mark'd  him  where  sublime  be  stood  ; 
Fix'd  in  his  throat,  the  javelin  drank  his  blood. 
The  faithful  Mydon,  as  he  tum'd  from  fight 
Mis  flying  courser,  sunk  to  endless  night: 
A  broken  rock'by  Nestor's  son  was  thrown; 
His  bended  arm  received  the  follmg  stone. 
From  his  nnml/d  hands  the  ivory-studded  reins, 
Dropt  in  the  dust,  are  trail'd  along  the  plains : 
Meanwhile  his  temples  feel  a  deadly  wound  t 
He  groans  m  death,  and  ponderous  sinks  to  grovind; 
Beep  drove  his  helmet  in  the  sands,  and  there 
The  head  stood  fix'd,  the  quivering  legs  in  air, 
Till  trampled  flat  beneath  the  courser's  feet : 
The  youthful  victor  numnts  his  empty  seat. 
And  beam  the  prize  in  triumph  to  the  fleet. 

Great  Hector  saw,  and  raging  at  the  view. 
Fours  on  the  Greeks ;  the  Trojan  troops  piiriue : 
He  fires  his  hobt  with  animating  cries. 
And  brings  along  the  furies  of  the  skiea. 
Mars,  stem  destroyer !  and  Bellona  dread, 
FUune  in  the  front,  and  thunder  at  their  head: 
This  swells  the  tumult  and  the  rage  of  fight ; 
That  shakes  a  spear  that  casts  a  dreadful  li^t. 
Where  Hector  march'd,  the  god  of  battlea  shfai'd. 
Now  storm*d  before  him,  and  now  rag'd  behind. 

Tydides  paus'd  amidst  his  full  career ; 
Then  first  the  hero's  manly  breast  knew  fear. 
As  when  some  simple  swain  hb  cot  forsakes, 
And  wide  through  fens  an  unknown  journey  takes  ^ 
If  chance  a  swelling  brook  hit  passage  stay. 
And  foam  impervious  cross  the  wanderer's  way, 
Confus'd  he  stops,  a  length  of  country  past. 
Eyes  the  rough  waves,  and,  tir'd,  returns  at  last 
Amas'd  no  less  the  great  Tydides  stands : 
He  stay'd,  and,  turning,  thus  address'd  his  bands : 
'*  No  wonder,  Greeks !  that  all  to  Hector  yield, 
Seciu^  of  favouring  gods,  he  takes  tbe  field : 
His  strokes  they  second,  and  avert  our  spears : 
Behold  where  Mars  in  mortal  arms  appears  ! 
Ki'tire  then,  warriors,  but  sedate  and  ttlow  ! 
Retire,  but  with  your  faces  to  the  foe. 
IVusI  not  too  much  your  unavailing  might ; 
*Tis  not  with  Troy,  but  with  the  gods  ye  fight" 

Ntm  near  the  Greeks  the  black  battalions  drew ; 
And  first  t^o  leaders  valiant  Hector  slew : 
His  force  Anchiahis  and  Moestkes  found. 
In  ev Jry  act  of  glorious  war  renowa'd  ^ 


In  the  same  car  the  chieft  t4  combnt  ride. 
And  fought  united,  and  united  died. 
Struck  at  the  sight,  the  mighty  Ajax  glows 
With  thirst  of  vengeance,  and  assaults  the  foes. 
His  massy  spear  with  matchless  fiiry  sent. 
Through  Arophius'  belt  and  heavy  belly  went : 
Amphius  Apaesus'  happ)r  soil  posscss'd. 
With  herds  abounding,  and  with  treasure  blossM  ; 
But  fote  resistless  from  his  country  led 
The  chief,  to  perish  at  his  people*s  head. 
Shook  with  hb  foil/  his  brazen  armour  rung, 
And  fierce,  to  seize  it,  conquering  Ajax  sprung  ; 
Around  his  head  an  iron  tempest  rain'd  ; 
A  wood  of  spears  his  ample  shield  sustaio'd ; 
Beneath  one  foot  the  yet-warm  corpse  be  prest. 
And  drew  his  javelin  from  the  bleeding  breast : 
He  could  no  more ;  tbe  showering  darts  deny'd 
To  spoil  his  glittering  arms  and  plumy  pride. 
Now  foes  on  foes  came  pouring  on  th«  field,* 
With  bristling  lances,  and  compacted  shields  ; 
Till,  in  the  steely  circle  straiteti'd  round, 
Forc'd  he  gives  way,  and  sternly  quits  the  ground. 
While  thus  they  strive,  Tlepolemus  the  great, 
Urg*d  by  the  force  of  unresbted  fate. 
Bums  with  desire  Sarpedon's  strength  to  prove  ; 
Alcides'  oflspring  meets  the  son  of  Jove. 
Sheath'd  m  bright  arms  each  adverse  chief  came  on, 
Jove's  great  descendant,  and  hb  greater  son. 
Prepared  for  combat  ere  the  lance  he  tossM, 
Tbe  daring  Rhodian  vents  hb  haughty  boast : 

**  What  brings  thb  Lydan  counsellor  so  for. 
To  tremble  at  our  arms,  not  muc  in  war? 
Know  thy  vain  self;  nor  let  their  flattery  move. 
Who  style  thee  son  of  cloud-compelling  Jove. 
How  for  unlike  those  chiefs  of  race  divine, 
How  vast  the  dilfiBrence  of  their  deeds  and  thhae  ! 
Jove  got  such  heroes  as  my  sire,  whose  soul 
No  fiear  could  daunt,  nor  Earth  nor  Hell  control. 
Troy  felt  bis  arm,  and  yon  proud  ramparts  stand 
Rab*d  on  the  ruins  of  hb  vengeful  hand : 
With  six  smaH  ships,  and  but  a  slender  train. 
He  left  the  town  a  wide-deserted  plain. 
But  what  art  thou  ?  who  deedless  look'st  around^ 
While  unreveng'd  thy  Lycians  bite  tbe  ground: 
Small  aid  to  Troy  thy  feeble  force  can  be ; 
But,  wert  thou  greater,  thou  must  yidd  to  me. 
Pierc'd  by  my  spear,  to  endless  darkness  go ! 
I  make  thb  present  ta  the  shades  below." 

The  son  of  Hercules,  the  Rhodian  guide. 
Thus  ha4hty  spoke.    Hie  Lycian  king  reply'd : 

**  Thy  sire,  O  prince  I  o'ertum'd  theTrqjan  state. 
Whose  peijur'd  monarch  well  deserv»d  hb  fote  j 
Those  heavenly  steeds  the  hero  sought  so  for. 
False  he  deUin'd,  tbe  just  reward  of  war. 
Nor  so  content,  the  generous  chief  defy'd. 
With  base  reproaches  and  unmanly  pnde. 
But  yon,  unworthy  the  high  race  ycm  boast. 
Shall  raise  my  glory  when  thy  own  b  lost : 
Now  meet  thy  fote,  and,  by  Sarpedon  slain. 
Add  one  more  ghost  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign." 

He  said:  both  javelins  at  an  bstant/fle/w  ; 
Both  struck ;  both  wounded;  but  Sarpedon's  slew  ; 
Fun  in  the  boaster's  neck  the  weapon  stood. 
Transfixed  hb  throat,  and  drank  the  vital  blood  i 
The  soul  disdainful  seeks  the  caves  of  night. 
And  hb  seard  eyes  for  ever  lose  the  light 

Yet  not  hi  vain,  Tlepolemus,  was  thrown 
Thy  angry  lance ;  which,  piercing  to  the  bone 
Sarpedon's  thigh,  had  robb'd  the  chief  of  breatk  ; 
<  Jvt  Jove  vas  prmnt,  and  forbade  the  death. 
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Bbrae  from  the  oonflSct  Vy  the  Lydan  throng. 
The  voonded  hero  dngg>d  the  lence  along. 
(His  friende,  each  baai«i  in  hit  sereral  part, 
TlinN^h  baste,  or  danger,  had  not  drawn  the  dart) 
The  Greeks  with  slain  Tlepoleaius  retfar'd ; 
Whose  (sU  Ulysses  view'd,  with  fury  fir>d ; 
DDabCful  if  Jove's  great  son  he  should  pnrsoe. 
Or  poor  his  vengeance  on  the  Lycian  anew. 
But  Heaven  and  Pate  the  firat  dedpi  withstand, 
Nor  this  great  death  most  grace  Ulysses*  hand. 
Minerra  drives  him  on  the  Lycian  train ; 
Alutor,  Cromitts,  Halius,  strow'd  the  plain, 
Alcander,  Prytanis,  Noetnon  fell: 
And  Dumbers  more  his  sword  had  sent  to  Hell, 
But  Hector  saw  ;  and,  furious  at  the  sight, 
Rosh'd  terrible  amidst  the  ranks  of  fight. 
^Vith  joy  Sarpedon  view*d  the  wished  relief, 
And,  firint,  lamenting,  thus  implor'd  the  chief : 

*'  Ob  sufifer  not  the  foe  to  bear  away 
My  helpless  corpse,  an  unassisted  prey ; 
If  I,  uublest,  must  see  my  son  no  more. 
My  niuch-lov*d  consort,  and  my  native  shore. 
Yet  let  me  die  in  llion*s  sacred  wall ; 
Troy,  in  whose  cause  I  fell,  shall  mourn  my  fall.** 

He  said,  dot  Hector  to  the  chief  replies. 
But  shakes  his  plume,  and  fierce  to  combat  flics ; 
Swift  as  a  whiriwtnd,  drives  the  scattering  foes ; 
Aod  dyes  the  ground  with  purple  as  he  goes. 

Beneath  a  beech,  Jove*s  consecrated  shade. 
His  mournful  friends  divine  Sarpedon  laid  : 
Bnve  Pelagon,  his  favourite  chief,  was  nigh. 
Who  wrench*d  the  javdin  from  his  sinewy  thigh* 
The  £uoting  sovd  stood  ready  wing*d  for  flight, 
Aod  o'er  his  eye-balls  swam  the  shades  of  night ; 
But  Boreas  riaing  fresh,  with  gentle  breath, 
RecalI'd  his  spirit  from  the  gates  of  death. 

The  getterous  Greeks  recede  with  tardy  pace. 
Though  Mars  and  Hector  thunder  in  their  face ; 
None  turn  their  backs  to  mean  ignoble  flight. 
Slow  they  retreat,  and  ev*n  retreating  fight 
Who  first,  who  last,  by  Mars  and  Hector's  hand 
Stretcb*d  in  their  blood,  lay  gasping  on  the  sand  ? 
Teothrss  the  gnat,  Orestes  the  renown*d 
For  managed  steeds,  and  IVechos  press'd  the  ground : 
Next  (Enomaofl,  and  CEnops*  offipring  dy*d ; 
Oresbtns  last  f«*ll  groaning  at  their  side ; 
Oiesbios,  in  his  painted  mitre  gay. 
In  &t  Bccotia  held  his  wealthy  sway, 
HTiere  lakes  snrroond  low  Hyle*s  watery  plain  : 
A  prince  and  people  studious  of  their  gain. 

The  carnage  Juno  from  the  skies  survey- 'd. 
And,  tooch'd  with  grief,  bespoke  the  blue  evM  msid. 
*'  Oh  s%ht  accurs'd  !  shall  faithless  Troy  'prevail. 
And  shall  our  promise  to  onr  pedpic  fail  ? 
How  vain  the  word  to  Menelaiis  given 
By  Jove's  great  daughter  and  the  queen  of  Heaven, 
B«-neath  his  arms  that  Priam's  towers  should  fall ; 
If  warring  gods  for  ever  guacd  the  wall  ! 
Mais,  red  with  slaughter,  aids  our  bated  foes  : 
Hasu%  let  ns  arm,  and  force  with  force  oppose  !*' 

She  spoke ;  Minerva  bums  to  mi-ct  the  war : 
And  now  Hcaven*s  empress  calls  ht  r  blazing  car. 
At  her  command  rush  forth  the  steeds  diviue ; 
Kich  with  immortal  gotd  their  trappings  shine. 
Brijht  Het)d  waits ;  by  HeW,  ever  young-, 
The  whirling  wheels  ar»  to  the  chariot  hung. 
Co  the  bright  axle  turns  the  bidden  wheel 
Of  scmn4)ng  brass ;  the  polish'd  axle  steel. 

K?ht  brazen  spokes  in  radiant  order  flame  j 

The  airdoa  gold,  oi  oocomipted  frame. 


Soch  as  the  Heavens  produce :  aad  ronnd  ^  goU 
Two  brazen  rings  iA  work  divine  were  rolPd. 
The  boasy  naves  of  solid  lilver  shone  ; 
Braces  of  gohl  suspend  the  movhig  throne : 
The  car,  behind,  an  arching  figure  bore ; 
The  bending  concave  formed  an  arch  before. 
Silver  the  beam,  th»  extended  yoke  was  gold. 
And  golden  reins  th*  immortal  coursers  hold. 
Herself,  impatient,  to  the  ready  car 
The  coursers  joins,  and  breathes  revenge  and  war. 

Pallas  disrobes  ;  her  radiant  veil  unty*d, 
With  flowers  adoniM,  with  art  Uivcrsifjr'd, 
(The  laboured  veil  her  heavenly  fingers  wove) 
Flows  on  the  pavement  of  the  court  of  Jove. 
Now  Heaven's  dread  arms  her  mighty  limbs  invest* 
Jove's  cuirass  blazes  on  her  ample  breast ; 
Deck*d  in  sad  triumph  for  the  mournful  field, 
0*er  her  broad  shoulders  hangs  his  horrid  shield. 
Dire,  black,  tremendous ! '  Round  the  margin  roU'd, 
A  fringe  of  serpents  hissing  guards  the  gold : 
Here  all  the  terrours  of  grim  war  appear, 
Here  rages  force,  here  tremble  flight  awl  fear. 
Here  storm'd  contention,  and  here  fury  frown'd. 
And  the  dire  orb  portentous  Gorgon  crown'd. 
The  massy  poldm  helm  she  next  assun^cs, 
That  dreadful  nods,  with  four  o'ershading  plumed  | 
So  vast,  the  broad  circumference  contains 
A  hundred  armies  on  a  hundreiT  plains. 
The  .goddess  thus  the  imperial  car  ascends ; 
Shook  by  her  arm  the  mighty  javelin  bends, 
Ponderous  and  huge  ;  that,  when  her  fury  bums. 
Proud  tyrants  humbles,  and  whole  hosts  o'ertoms. 

Swift  at  the  scourge  th*  ethereal  coursers  fly, 
\^i)ile  the  smooth  chariot  cuts  the  liquid  sky. 
Heaven's  gates  spontaneous  open  to  the  powers ; 
Heaven's  golden  gates,  kept  by  the  winged  Hours ; 
Commission'd  in  alternate  watch  they  stand. 
The  Sun's  bright  portals  and  the  skies  command. 
Involve  in  clouds  th*  eternal  gates  of  day. 
Or  the  dark  barrier  roll  with  ease  away. 
The  sounding  hinges  ring ;  on  either  side 
The  gloomy  volmnes,  pierc*d  with  light,  divide. 
I'he  chariot  mounts,  where,  deep  in  ambient  skies 
Confus'd,  Ofympus'  hundred  heads  arise  : 
Where  far  apart  the  thnnderer  fills  his  throne  ; 
O'er  all  the  gods  superior  and  alone. 
There  with  her  snowy  hand  the  queen  restrains 
The  fipry  steeds,  and  thus  to  Jove  complains  t 

"  O  sire !  can  no  resentment  touch  thy  soul  ? 
Can  Mars  rebel,  and  docs  no  thunder  roll } 
What  lawless  rage  on  yon  forbidden  plain. 
What  rash  destruction  !  and  what  heroes  slain  1 
Venus,  and  Phoebus  with  the  dreadful  t)ow. 
Smile  on  the  slanirhter,  and  eujoy  my  woe. 
Mad,  furious  power  !  whose  unrelenting  mind, 
No  god  can  govern,  and  no  justice  bind. 
Say,  mighty  fother  !  shall  we  scourge  his  pride. 
And  drive  from  fi.t?ht  th'  impetuous  homieidc  ? " 
To  whom  assenting,  thus  the  thnnderer  said  : 
*•  Go  !  and  the  jrrrat  Mintrva  be  thy  aid. 
To  tame  the  monster- ^txi  Minerva  knows, 
And  oft  afHicts  his  brutal  breast  with  wocs.'* 

He  said  ;  Saturnia,  anient  to  obey, 
Tjish'd  her  white  sti.eds  along  th'  aerial  way. 
Swift,  down  the  strep  of  Heaven  the  chariot  rolls, 
Bel  ween  th'  rxpandVil  Earth  and  starry  poles. 
Far  as  a  shephenl,  from  some  point  ou  high. 
O'er  tlic  wide  main  extends  his  boundless  eye  j 
Throui;h  such  a  space  of  air,  with  thundering  sound, 
Al  crcry  leap  th'  iuimortal  coursers  bound : 
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Troy  now  they  temch'd,  »nd  fouth'd  theme  bmiks 
Where  mlvtx  Simois  uod  Scamander  join.    {dWme 
There  Juno  stopp*dt  (and  her  fair  steeds  unloos'd) 
Of  air  coodensM  a  vapour  circumfus'd : 
For  these,  impregnate  with  oelestiaJ  dew 
On  Simois*  brink  ambrosiaJ  hcrbaf  e  grew. 
Thence  to  relieve  the  fainting  Argive  throng* 
Smooth  as  the  sailing  doves,  they  glide  along. 

The  best  and  bravest  of  the  Grecian  band 
(A  warlike  circle)  round  lydidet  stand  : 
Snch  was  their  look  as  lions  balh*d  in  blood. 
Or  foaming  boars,  the  terrour  of  the  wood. 
Heaven's  empress  mingles  with  the  mortal  crowd. 
And  shouts^  in  Stentor's  sounding  voice,  aloud : 
Stentor  the  strong,  endued  with  brazen  lungs. 
Whose  throat  surpassed  the  force  of  ftfty  tongues. 

"  Ingiorions  Argives !  to  your  race  a  shame. 
And  only  men  in  figure  and  in  name ! 
Once  from  the  walls  your  timorous  foes  engaged. 
While  fierce  in  war  divine  Achilles  rag'd ; 
Now  issuing  fearless  they  possess  the  plain, 
Now  win  the  shores,  and  scarce  the  seas  remain." 
Her  speech  new  fiiry  to  tlieir  heaits  conveyed  j 
While  near  Tydides  stood  th*  Athenian  maid  | 
The  king  beside  his  panting  steeds  she  found, 
O'erspent  with  toil,  reposing  on  the  ground : 
To  cool  his  glowing  wound  he  sat  apart 
(The  wound  inflicted  by  the  Lyctan  dart) ; 
large  drops  of  sweat  fitmi  all  his  limbs  desceiv) } 
Beneath  bis  ponderous  shield  his  sinews  bend, 
Whose  ample  belt,  that  o'er  his  shoulders  lay. 
He  easM,  and  wasb'd  the  clotted  gore  away. 
The  goddess  leaning  o*er  the  binding  yoke, 
Beside  his  coursers,  thus  her  silence  broke : 

"  Degenerate  prince !  and  not  of  Tydent'  kind. 
Whose  little  body  lodg'd  a  mighty  mind ; 
Foremost  be  pressed  in  glorious  tuils  to8har«^ 
And  scarce  refrain'd  when  I  ibfbade  the  wmr. 
Alone,  unguarded,  once  he  dar'd  to  go 
And  feast,  encircled  by  the  Theban  foe ; 
There  brav'd,  and  vanqni»h'd,  many  a  har^  knight; 
Such  nerves  I  gave  him,  and  suclr  force  in  fight. 
Thou  too  no  less  hast  been  my  constant  care ; 
Thy  hands  I  arm'd,  and  sent  thee  forth  to  war: 
But  thee  or  fear  deters,  or  sloth  detains  j 
No  drop  of  all  thy  father  warms  thy  veins," 

The  chief  thusanswer'd  mild :  '*  Immortal  maid! 
I  own  thy  presence,  and  confess  thy  aid.    fpl^uns* 
Not  fear,    thou  know'st,  withholds  me  from  the 
Nor  sloth  hath  seiz'd  me,  but  thy  word  restrains: 
From  warring  gods  thon  bad'st  me  tnm  my  spear, 
And  Venus  only  fovnd  resisunce  here. 
Hence,  goddess!  heedful  of  thy  high  ooamands. 
Loth  I  gave  way,  and  wam'd  our  Argive  bands : 
For  Mars,  the  homicide,  these  eyes  beheld. 
With  slaughter  red,  and  ragmg  round  the  field.'* 
Then  thus  Minerva.  «*  Brave  Tydides,  hear! 
Not  Mars  himself,  nor  aught  immortal,  fear. 
Full  CO  the  god  hnpei  thy  foaming  horse : 
Pallas  commands,  and  Pallas  lends  thee  forco. 
Rash,  furious.  Mind,  ftom  these  to  those  he  flies. 
And  every  side  of  wavering  combat  tries ;   [made ; 
Large  promise  makes,  and  breaks  the  promise 
Now  gives  the  OtadaBS,  now  the  Trc^ana  aid." 

She  said,  and  to  the  steeds  approaohing  near. 
Drew  fhm  his  seat  the  martial  charioteer, 
The  vigoroos  power  the  trembling  ear  asocods, 
Fieree  for  revenge,  and  Diomed  attends. 

The  gfOBBfav  s^  l^c^  *^^^*^  ^^^  ^^^ » 
So  gvtni  a  hero,  tad  10  greftt  a  God. 


She  snatch'd  the  reiM»  ^  lash*d  with  an  her  feffMllf 
And  full  on  Mars  impelled  the  foaming  horse : 
But  first,  to  hide  her  heavenly  visage  spread* 
Black  Orrus*  helmet  o*er  her  radiant  head. 

Just  then  gigantic  Periphas  lay  slain. 
The  strongest  warrior  of  ib*  ^tolian  train ; 
The  god,  «ho  slew  him,  leaves  his  prostrate  prixs 
StretchM  where  he  Mi,  and  at  Tydides  flics. 
Now,  rushing  fierce,  in  equal  arms  appear, 
The  daring  Greek ;  the  dreadful  god  of  war ! 
Full  at  the  chic^,  above  his  courser^s  head, 
From  Mars's  arm  th*  eqormous  weapon  fled  : 
Pallas  opposed  her  hand,  and  caus'd  to  glance. 
Far  from  the  car,  the  strong  immortal  laooe. 
Then  threw  the  force  of  Tydeus*  warlike  son ;      , 
The  javelin  hiss'd ;  the  goddess  urg*d  it  on : 
Where  the  broad  cincture  girt  his  armour  round, 
It  pierc*d  the  god :  his  groin  receiv*d  thu  wound. 
From  the  rent  skin  the  warrior  tu^s  again 
The  smoakiog  steeL  Mars  bellows  with  the  pain ; 
Loud  as  the  roar  encountering  armies  yield, 
W^hen  shouting  millions  shake  the  thunudcriog  field. 
Both  armiv-s  start,  and  trembling  gaze  around ; 
And  Earth  and  Heaven  rebellow  to  the  sound. 
As  vapours  blown  by  Auster's  sultry  breath. 
Pregnant  with  places,  aud  shedding  seeds  of  death, 
Beneath  the  rage  of  burning  Sirius  rise. 
Choke  the  parch'd  Earth,  and  blacken  all  the  skies ; 
Tn  such  a  cloud  the  god  from  combat  driven. 
High  o'er  the  diisty  whirlwind  scales  the  Heaven. 
Wild  with  his  pain,  he  sought  the  bright  abodes. 
There  sullen  sate  beneath  the  sire  of  gods, 
ShowM  the  celestial  blood,  and  with  a  groan 
Thus  pour'd  his  plaints  before  th'  immortal  throne  t 

"  uui  Jove,  supine,  flagitious  facts  survey. 
And  brook  the  furies  cf  this  daring  day  ? 
For  mortal  men  celestial  powers  engage. 
And  gods  on  gods  exert  eternal  rsge. 
From  thee,  O  father !  all  these  ills  we  beer. 
And  thy  f)dl  daughter  with  the  shield  and  q>ear : 
Thou  gav'st  that  fury  to  the  realms  of  light, 
Peniicious,  'wild,  regardless  of  the  right 
All  Heaven  beside  reveres  thy  sovereign  sway^ 
Thy  voice  we  bear,  and  thy  behests  ^y : 
*Ti$  hers  t'  ofitend,  and  ev*n  ofiending  share 
Thy  breast,  thy  counsels  thy  distiogui&h'd  care : 
So  boundless  she,  and  thou  so  partial  grown. 
Well  may  we  deem  the  wonderous  birth  thy  own. 
Now  frantic  Diomed,  at  her  command. 
Against  th'  immortals  lifb  his  raging  hand : 
The  heavenly  Venus  first  his  fury  found. 
Me  next  encounterinig,  me  he  daHd  to  wound ; 
Vanquished  I  fled  :  ev'n  I  the  god  of  fight. 
From  mortal  madness  scarce  was  saVM  by  flight. 
Else  had'st  thou  seen  me  sink  on  yonder  plain, 
Heap'd  round,  and  heaving  under  loads  'Of  slain  I 
Or,  pierc'd  with  Orecien  darts,  for  ages  lie. 
Condemned  to  pain,  though  fated  not  to  die. 

Him  thus  upbraiding,  with  a  wrathful  look 
The  lord  of  thunders  view'd,  and  stem  bespoke : 
"  To  me,  perfidkMis !  this  lamenting  strain  ? 
Of  lawless  force  shall  lawless  Mars  complain  } 
Of  all  the  gods  who  tread  the  spangled  skiet. 
Thou  most  m^yust,  most  odious  in  our  eyes ! 
Inhvmen  dimrd  is  thy  dhe  delight, 
The  vaale  of  slanghter,  and  the  rage  of  fight 
No  bound,  no  lav,  thy  fiery  temper  quells. 
And  all  thy  mother  in  thf  soul  rebels. 
In  vam  our  threats,  in  nun  our  power  «e  «<«; 
She  gives  th*  exaaifle^  andhvMnpnovet. 
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Yethng  W  mfUeted  pangs  them  thaH  not  OMmni, 
5pni9|  tmce  thon  art  from  Jove,  and  besTenly  bcMTs. 
Eke,  iiDsM  with  lightniog  hadst  thoa  hence  been 

tbrowD, 
Where  cbam*d  on  burning  robks  the  Titans  groan.'* 

ThcB  he  who  shakes  Oljrmpns  with  his  nod  | 
TVa  pre  to  Paeoa^s  care  the  bleeding  g^ 
With  gentle  hand  the  bafan  be  poar*d  aronod, 
Aad  heal'd  th>  immortal  flefih,  and  closed  the  wound. 
M  when  the  fig's  presB*d  jnice,  infoa'd  in  cream, 
To  cnrds  coagulates  the  liquid  stream, 
SsMen  the  fluids  fix,  the  parts  combin'd ; 
Soch,  and  so  soon,  the  etberial  texture  join'd, 
Ueans'd  from  the  dust  and  gore,  fair  Heb^  drest 
Bis  mighty  limbs  in  an  inm^ftal  vest 
Glorioos  he  sate,  in  majesty  restored, 
F^st  by  the  throne  of  Heaven's  superior  lord* 
Jnoo  aad  PaOas  moant  the  blest  abodes, 
Vtar.ta^  pei&nn'd,  and  mix  among  the  gods. 


THE  ILIAD. 


lOOS  VI. 


ARGUMENT. 


m  imoms  of  otAvcus  and  nioicn),  and  or 

HBCTOa  AND  ANDftOMACfll. 

Tilt  gods  bavins^  left  the  field,  the  Grecians  pre- 
vail Heftenua,  the  chief  augur  of  Troy,  com- 
mands Hector  to  return  to  the  city,  in  order  to 
appomt  a  solemn  procession  of  the  queen  and 
tbe  Trcjan  matrons  to  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
to  entreat  her  to  remove  Diomed  from  tbe  fight. 
The  battle  relaixing  during  the  absence  of  Hec- 
tor, Glauctts  aad  Diomed  have  an  interview  be- 
tween tbe  two  armies;  where  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  tbe  friendship  and  hospitality  past 
between  their  ancestors,  they  make  exchange 
cf  their  arms.  Hector,  having  performed  the 
«ders  of  Helenus,  prevails  upon  Paris  to  re- 
tam  to  the  battle;  and,  talung  a  tender  leave 
of  his  wife  Andromache,  hastens  again  to  the 
new. 

The  scene  is  first  in  the  field  of  battle,  between 
the  river  Simois  and  Scamander,  and  then 
changes  to  Troy. 


Now  Heaven  forsakes  the  fight :  th'  immortals 
To  human  force  and  human  i^ill,  the  field :  [yield, 
I^ark  ihoweis  of  javelins  fly  fpon^  foes  to  foes; 
Nov  here,  now  there,  the  tide  of  combat  flows ; 
While  Troy's  &ai'd  streams  *,  that  bound  the  death- 
Oa  either  side  run  purple  to  the  main,     [ful  plain. 

Great  ijax  first  to  conquest  Ipd  the  way, 
Biohe  the  thick  ranks,  and  tnm*d  the  doubtful  day. 
The  Thraciaii  Acamas  his  felcbion  found, 
Aad  hew*d  th'  enormous  giant  to  the  ground ; 
Hit  thundering  arm  a  deadly  stroke  imprest 
Where  tbe  black  horse-hair  nodded  o'er  his  crest : 

Semander  and  SiqiQis, 


Fix'd  in  his  front  the  brasan  weapon  liet,        ^ 
And  seals  in  endless  shades  his  swimming  eyes. 
Next  Teothras'  Mm  disuin'd  the  sands  with  bloody 
Axylus,  hospitable,  rich  and  good : 
In  foir  Arisbe's  walls  (his  native  place) 
He  held  his  seat :  a  friend  to  human  race. 
Fast  by  the  road,  his  ever  open  door 
Oblig'd  the  wealthy,  and  reliev'd  the  poor. 
To  stem  Tydides  now  he  falls  a  prey. 
No  friend  to  gnard  him  in  the  dreadful  day  ! 
Breathless  the  good  man  fell,  and  by  his  side 
His  faithful  servant,  ok!  Calesius,  dy'd. 
By  great  Eoryalus  was  Dresus  slain, 
And  next  he  laid  Opbeltius  on  the  plain. 
Two  twins  were  near,  bold,  beautiful,  and  yooog. 
From  a  fair  Naiad  and  Bucolion  sprung : 
(Laomedon's  white  flooks  Bucolkm  fed. 
That  monarch's  first-bom  by  a  foreign  bed ; 
In  secret  woods  he  won  the  Naiad's  grace, 
And  two  foir  infants  crownM  bis  strong  embrace.) 
Here  dead  they  lay  in  all  their  youthful  charms  ; 
The  ruthless  victor  stripp'd  their  shining  arms. 

Astyalus  by  Poljrpcetes  fell 
Ulysses'  spear  Pydytes  sent  to  Hell; 
By  Teucer's  shaft  brave  Aretaon  bled, 
And  Nestor's  son  laid  stem  AlHerus  dead  ; 
Great  Agamemnon,  leader  of  tbe  brave. 
The  mortal  wound  of  rich  Elatus  gave. 
Who  held  in  Pedasds  his  proud  abode, 
And  till'd  the  banks  where  silver  Satnio  flow'd. 
Melantbius  by  Eurypylus  was  slain ; 
And  Phylacus  from  Leit|is  flies  in  vain. 

Unblest  Astrastus  next  at  mercy  lies 
Beneath  the  Spartan  spear,  a  living  prize. 
Scar'd  with  tbe  din  and  tumnlt  of  the  fight. 
His  headlong  st<^s,  precipitate  in  flight, 
Rush'd  on  a  tamarisk's  strong  trunk,  and  broke 
The  shatter'd  chariot  from  the  crooked  yoke ; 
Wide  o'er  the  field,  resistless  as  tbe  wind. 
For  Ttoy  they  fly,  and  leave  their  lord  behind. 
Prone  on  his  face  he  sinks  beside  the  wheel : 
Atrides  o'er  bim  shakes  his  vengeful  steel ; 
I'he  fallen  chief  in  suppliant  posture  pressed 
The  victor's  knees,  and  thus  bis  prayer  address'd  : 

"  Oh,  spare  my  youth !  and  for  the  life  I  owe 
Large  gifts  of  price  my  father  shall  bestow. 
When  fame  shall  tell,  that,  not  in  battle  slain, 
Thy  hollow  ships  his  captive  son  detain ; 
Rich  heaps  of  brass  :>halt  in  thy  tent  be  told, 
And  steel  well  tomper'd,  and  persuasive  gold." 

He  said :  compassion  touch'd  the  hero's  heart ; 
He  stood,  suspended,  with  the  lifted  dart ; 
As  pity  pleaded  for  his  vanquished  prize, 
Stera  Agamemnon  swift  to  vengeance  flics. 
And  furious  thus :  "Oh  impotent  of  mind  ! 
Shall  these,  shall  these  Atrides*  mercy  find? 
Well  hast  thou  known  proud  Troy's  perfidious  land. 
And  well  her  natives  mtrit  at  thy  hand ! 
Not  one  of  all  the  race,  nor  sex,  nor  age, 
Shall  save  a  Trojan  from  our  boundless  rage  : 
Ilion  shall  perish  whole,  and  bury  all ; 
Her  babes,  her  infants  at  the  breast,  shall  fall. 
A  dreadful  lesson  of  exampled  fate. 
To  warn  the  nations,  and  to  curb  the  great !" 

The  monarch  spoke  ;  the  words  with  warmth  ad- 
To  rigid  justice  stc-el'd  his  brother's  breast,  [drest, 
Kirrce  from  his  knees  the  hapless  chief  he  thrust; 
The  monarch's  javelin  stretch'd  him  in  the  dust, 
Then  pressing  with  his  foot  his  panting  heart. 
Forth  from  the  slain  he  tugg'd  the  reeking  dart. 
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Old  Nator  iaw»  and  roused  the  warrion*  ttge ! 
"Tbu,  heroes!  thus  the  irigoroQf  combat wtge ! 
Ko  iOD  of- Man  descend,  for  servile  gains. 
To  toocli  the  booty,  while  a  foe  remains. 
Behold  yoo  glittering  host,  yonr  foture  spoil ! 
First  gain  the  conquest,  then  reward  the  toil'' 
And  now  had  Greece  eternal  fame  acquirM, 
And  irighten'd  Troy  within  her  walls  retired  $ 
Had  not  sage  Helenas  her  state  redrest. 
Taught  by  the  gods  that  movM  his  sacred  breast 
Where  Hector  stood,  with  great  .£neas  joined, 
Tlie  seer  reveal'd  the  oonasels  of  his  mind: 

**  Ye  generous  chiefii  t  on  whom  th*  immortals 
The  cares  and  glories  of  this  doubtful  day  i      [lay 
On  whom  your  aids,  your  country's  hopes  depend  ; 
Wise  to  consult,  and  active  to  defend  ! 
Here,  at  our  gates,  your  brave  efibrts  unite. 
Turn  back  the  routed,  and  forbid  the  flight } 
Ere  yet  their  wives'  soft  arms  the  cowards  gain, 
The  sport  and  insolt  of  the  hostile  train. 
When  your  commands  have  hearten'd  every  band. 
Ourselves,  here  fix'd,  will  make  the  dangerons  stand  ; 
Piestasweare,  and  sore  of  former  flght. 
These  straits  dtmand  our  last  remains  of  might 
Meanwhile,  thou  Hector  to  the  town  retire, 
And  teach  our  mother  what  the  gods  require  t 
Direct  the  queen  to  lead  th*  assembled  train 
Of  Tray's  chief  matrons  to  Minerva's  lane ; 
ITnbar  the  sacred  gates,  and  seek  the  power 
With  ofler'd  vows,  in  Ilion's  topmost  tower. 
The  lai^sest  mantle  her  rich  wardrobes  hold. 
Most  priz'd  for  art,  and  laboured  o'er  with  gold. 
Before  the  goddess*  honour'd  knees  be  spread  i 
And  twelve  young  heifors  to  her  altar  led  t 
If  so  the  power,  aton'd  by  fervent  prayer, 
Our  wives,  our  infonts,  and  our  city  qtare^ 
Attd  for  avert  Tydides*  wasteful  ire, 
That  mows  whole  troops,  and  makes  all  Tlroy  retire. 
Kot  thus  Achilles  tangfat  oor  host  to  dread. 
Sprung  though  he  was  from  more  than  mortal  bed; 
Vdt  tiittS  rcsiitless  ral'd  the  stl^eam  of  fight. 
In  rage  unbounded,  and  unmotch^  in  might" 

Hector  obedient  beard;  and  with  a  bound, 
LeapM  from  his  tiemblhig  chariot  to  the  ground; 
Through  all  his  boat,  inspiring  force,  he  flies, 
And  bids  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise. 
With  rage  reeruited  the  bold  Tktgans  glow, 
And  turn  the  tide  of  ooBfliet  on  the  foe: 
Fierce  in  the  front  ha  shakes  two  danling  spears  t 
All  Greece  recedes,  and  ^idst  her  triumphs  foars; 
Some  god,  they  thonght,  who  rul'd  the  foleof  wars. 
Shot  down  avenging,  from  the  vault  of  stars. 

Then  thus,  aloud :"  Ye  dauntless  Dardans,  hear ! 
And  you  whom  distant  nations  send  to  war  I 
Be  mmdful  of  the  strength  your  fotherrbore; 
Be  still  yourselves,  and  Hector  asks  no  mora. 
One  hour  demands  me  in  the  Trepan  wall. 
To  bid  our  altars  flame,  and  victims  foil : 
Kor  Shan,  1  trust,  the  matrons'  holy  traui 
And  reverend  elders  seek  the  gods  in  vain.'* 

Thi»  said,  with  ample  strides  the  hero  past ; 
The  field's  large  orb  behind  hb  shoulder  cast. 
His  neck  o'enhading,  to  his  ancle  hung ; 
And  as  he  march'd,  the  brazen  buckler  rung. 

Now  paus'd  the  batUe  (god-hke  Heetor  gone) 
When  daring  Glancos  and  great  Tydens*  son 
Between  both  armies  met:  the  chiefi  from  for 
Obeerv'd  each  other,  and  had  marked  for  war. 
.    N^ar  as  thev  drew,  Tydides  thus  began : 

**  Whatartthou,  boldest  of  the  race  of  man? 


Our  eyes,  tni  BOW,  tint  aspect  ne'er  beheld, 
Where  fome  is  reap'd  amid  th'  embattled  field; 
Yet  for  before  the  troops  aiou  dar'st  appear. 
And  meet  a  lanoe  the  fleroest  heroes  foar. 
Unhappy  they,  and  bom  of  luckless  sh^. 
Who  tempt  our  fory  when  Minerva  fires ! 
But  if  from  HeaVen,  celestial,  thou  descend ; 
Know,  with  immortals  we  no  more  oootend. 
Not  king  Lyeurgus  vieWd  the  golden  light. 
That  daring  man  who  miz'd  with  gods  hi  fight 
Bacchus,  and  Baodius*  votaries,  he  drove. 
With  brandish'd  steel,  from  Nyna's  sacred  grove: 
Their  eoniecrsted  spears  lay  seatter'd  round. 
With  corUng  vraes  and  twisted  ivy  bound ; 
While  Bacchus  headfong  sought  the  briny  floods 
And  Thetis'  arm  receiVd  the  trembling  god. 
Nor  fsil'd  the  crhne  th'  hnmortals'  wrath  to  move, 
(Th'  immortals  blest  with  endless  ease  above) 
I>epriv'd  of  sight  by  their  avenging  doom. 
Cheerless  he  breath'd,  and  wande^d  in  the  gloom : 
Then  sunk  m^ity'd  to  the  dire  abodes, 
A  wretch  accurst,  and  hated  by  the  gods ! 
I  brave  not  Heaven :  but  if  the  fhiiu  of  Earth 
Sustain  thy  life,  and  human  be  thy  birth  ; 
Bold  as  thou  art,  too  prodigal  of  breath. 
Approach,  and  enter  the  dark  gates  of  Death.'' 

"  What,  or  from  whence  I  am,  or  who  my  sire,** 
(ReplyM  the  chief)  «*  can  Tydeus'  son  niqulre^ 
Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found. 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  growid} 
Another  race  the  following  spring  supplies  ; 
They  foil  successive,  and  successive  nse: 
So  generations  in  their  course  decay; 
So  flourish  these,  when  those  are  past  away. 
But  if  thou  stUI  persist  to  seardi  my  birth. 
Then  hear  a  tale  that  fills  the  spacious  Barth. 

"  A  city  stands  on  Aigos'  utmost  bound, 
( Argos  the  foir,  for  %rariike  steeds  renown'd) 
iEolian  Sisyphus,  with  wisdom  blest. 
In  ancient  time  the  happy  walb  possest. 
Then  call'd  Ephyre :  Glaucus  was  bisson; 
Great  Glaucus,  fotherof  Bellerophon, 
Who  o'er  the  sons  of  men  in  beauty  shin'd, 
Lov'd  for  that  valour  which  preserves  mankind. 
Then  mighty  PrsBtus  Aigos'  sceptres  sway'd. 
Whose  hard  command  Bellerophon  obey'd. 
With  direful  jealousy  the  monarch  rag'd,  • 

And  the  brave  prince  in  numerous  toib  engag'd. 
For  him  Antsea  bum'd  with  lawless  flame. 
And  strove  to  tempt  hhn  from  the  paths  of  fonis: 
In  vain  she  tempted  the  relentleai  youth. 
Endued  with  wisdom,  sacred  fear,  and  truth. 
Flr'd  at  his  scorn  the  queen  to  Prstus  fled, 
And  beffg*d  revenge  for  her  insulted  bed. 
lacens'd  he  heard,  resolving  on  his  fote; 
But  hospitable  Inwi  iHtrain'd  his  hate : 
To  Lycia  the  devulad  youth  he  sent. 
With  tableU  seal'd,  that  told  bis  dire  intent 
Now,  blest  by  every  power  who  guards  the  good. 
The  chief  amv'd  at  Xanthus'  silver  flood: 
There  Lycia's  monarch  paid  him  honours  due. 
Nine  days  be  feasted,  aud  nine  bulls  he  slew. 
But  when  the  tenth  bright  morning  orient  glow'd. 
The  faithful  youth  his  monarch's  mandate  show'd: 
The  fotal  teblets,  till  that  histant  seal'd. 
Hie  deathfat  secitft  to  the  king  reveal  d: 
First,  dire  Chimera's  conquest  was  cnjoinM, 
A  iningled  monster,  of  no  mortal  kiud ; 
Behind  a  dragon's  fiery  tail  was  spread  ; 
A  goat's  rou^  body  bore  a  lion's  h^id ; 
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Her  pkcky  BOtti^  flaky  flames  apirt  i 
Her  gipiflg  throat  emits  infernal  £n, 

"  This  peit  he  slaughtered  (for  he  read  tha  ikies, 
And  trasted  Heaven's  'raformiiig  prodigies) 
Then  met  in  arms  the  SoljrnuBan  crev^ 
(Fiercest  of  men)  and  those  the  warrior  slew, 
Next  the  bold  Amazon's  whole  force  defy'd ; 
jbd-oooqoar'd  stilly  for  Heaven  was  on  bis  side.    - 

*'  Nor  ended  here  his  toils :  his  Lycian  foes, 
it  his  fetom,  a  treacheious  ambush  rose. 
With  leveU'd  spears  along  the  winding  shore ; 
ihat  fell  they  breathleas,  and  retum'd  no  more. 

"  At  leofth  the  monarch  with  repentant  inief 
Coafcfis'd  ws  gods,  and  god^escended  chitf ; 
His  daogbter  gave,  the  stranger  to  detain. 
With  half  the  honours  of  his  ample  reign : 
The  Lycjaos  grant  a  chosen  space      ground. 
With  voodsp  with  vineyards,  and  with  harvests 

Crown'd, 
Then  toog  the  chief  his  happy  lot  possess'd. 
With  tworave  sons  and  one  foir  daughter  bless'd ; 
(Pair  e?en  io  heavenly  eyes;  her  firuitful  love 
Crovn'd  with  Sarpedon's  birth  th'  embrace  of  Jove) 
Bat  when  at  last,  distracted  in  his  mind. 
Forsook  by  Heaven,  forsaking  human  kind. 
Wide  o'er  th'  Aleian  field  he  chose  to  stray, 
A  leo^,  forlorn,  uncomfortable  way  ! 
Woes  beap'd  on  woes  consum'd  his  wasted  heart ; 
His  beauteous  daughter  fell  by  Phoebe's  dart  j 
Hit  eldest-bom  by  ragii^  Man  was  slain. 
In  ODmbat  on  the  Solymsan  plain. 
Hippotochns  sarviv'd  ;  from  him  I  came. 
The  hononr'd  suithor  of  my  birth  and  name; 
By  his  decfse  I  sought  the  Tnjan  town. 
By  his  instructions  learn  to  win  renovm. 
To  stand  tha  first  in  worth  as  in  command. 
To  add  new  honours  to  my  native  land. 
Before  my  eyen  my  mighty  sires  to  place. 
And  emuiate  the  glories  of  our  race  " 

He  spoke,  and  transport  fill'd  Tydides'  heart ; 
b  earth  the  generous  warrior  fix'd  his  dart. 
Then  friendly,  thus,  the  Lycian  prince  addrest: 
"  Welcome,  my  brave  hereditary  guest ! 
Thus  ever  let  us  meet,  with  kind  embrace. 
Nor  stain  the  sacred  fHcndship  of  our  race. 
Know,  chief,  oar  grandsires  fa&ve  been  guests  of  old ; 
(Eaeus  the  strong,  Belleropboo  the  bold  : 
Oor  ancient  seat  his  honoured  presence  graced, 
Wliere  twenty  days  in  genial  rites  he  pa^s^d. 
The  parting  heroes  mutual  presents  left ; 
A  goiiden  goblet  was  thy  grandsire's  gift ; 
<ineas  a  belt  of  matchless  work  bestow'd. 
That  rich  with  Tyrian  dye  refulgent  glow'd. 

**  This  from  his  pledge  I  learn'd,  which,  saf  ly 
stoed 
Among  my  treasures,  still  adorns  my  board : 
(For  Tydeus  left  me  young,  when  'fheb^s  wall 
Beheld  the  sons  of  Greece  untimely  fall.) 
Mindfo]  of  thb,  in  friendship  let  us  join ; 
If  Heaven  our  steps  to  foreign  lands  incline, 
My  guest  in  Argos  thou,  and  I  in  Lycia  thiae^ 
Eoougfa  of  Trcjans  to  this  lance  shall  yield. 
In  the  foil  harvest  of  yon  ample  field. 
Enough  of  Greeks  shall  die  thy  spear  with  gore ; 
But  thoo  and  loomed  be  foes  no  tnore. 
Nov  change  we  arms,  and  prove  to  either  host, 
W'e  guard  the  friendship  of  the  line  we  boa^t." 

Thus  having  said,  the  gallant  chiefs  alight, 
Thtir  hands  they  j^ia,  thcit  mitual  faith  they 
Y%liti 


Braf«  Glanooi  tiwB  ea^  narrow  thouglit  retignM' 
(Jove  warm'd  his  bosom  and  enlarg'd  his  miodt) 
ror  Diomed's  brass  arms,  of  mean  devioe. 
For  which  nine  oxen  paid,  (a  vulgar  price) 
He  gave  his  own,  of  gold  divinely  wrought, 
A  hundred  beeves  the  shniing  purchase  bought* 

Meantime  the  guardian  of  the  Trqjan  state. 
Great  Hector,  entered  at  the  Scsan  gate. 
Beneath  the  beech-tree's  consecrated  shadef , 
The  Trojan  matrons  and  the  Trojan  maids 
Around  him  flock'd,  all  press'd  with  pious  care 
For  husbands,  brothers,  sons,  engag'd  in  war. 
He  bids  the  train  in  long  succession  go. 
And  seek  the  gods  t*  avert  th*  impending  woe. 
And  now  to  Priam's  stately  courts  be  came, 
Rais*d  on  arch'd  colnmns  of  sti^iendons  frnne  ; 
O'er  these  a  range  of  marble  structure  runs. 
The  rich  pavilions  of  his  fifty  sons. 
In  fifty  chambers  lodg'd :  and  rooms  of  state 
Oppos'd  to  those,  where  Priam's  daughters  sate : 
Twelve  domes  for  them  and  their  foVd  spouses 
Of  equal  beauty,  and  of  polish'd  stone.       [shone. 
Hither  great  Hector  pass'd,  nor  pai>8*d  ttMeen 
Of  royal  Hecuba,  his  mother  queen 
(With  her  Laodic^,  whose  beauteous  face 
Surpass'd  the  nymphs  of  Troy's  illustrious  race) : 
Long  in  a  strict  embrace  she  held  her  son, 
And  press'd  his  hand,  and  tender  thus  begun : 
**  O  Hector !  say,  what  great  occasion  calls 
My  son  fix>m  fight,  when  Greece  surroonds  our 

walls? 
Com'st  thou  to  supplicate  th*  almighty  power. 
With  lifted  hands  from  Ilion's  lofty  tower? 
Stay,  till  I  bring  the  cop  with  Bacchus  crown'd. 
In  Jove's  high  name,  to  sprinkle  on  the  ground. 
And  pay  due  vows  to  all  the  gods  around. 
Then  with  a  plenteous  draught  refresh  thy  soul. 
And  draw  new  spirits  from  the  generous  bowl; 
Spent  as  thou  art  with  long  laborious  fight. 
The  brave  defender  of  thy  country's  right" 

"  Far  hence  be  Bacchus*  gifts,"  the  chief  rejoined : 
"  Inflaming  wine,  pernicious  to  mankind. 
Unnerves  the  limbs,  and  dulls  the  noble  mind. 
Let  chiefs  abstain,  and  spare  the  sacred  juice 
To  sprinkle  to  the  gods,  its  better  use. 

"  By  me  that  holy  ofTice  were  profan'd  j 
111  fits  it  me,  witli  human  gore  distain^d. 
To  the  pure  skies  these  horrid  hands  to  raise. 
Or  offer  Heaven's  great  sire  polluted  praise. 
You  with  your  matrons,  go !  a  spotless  train, 
And  burn  rich  odours  in  Minerva's  fane. 
The  largest  mantle  your  full  wardrobes  hold, 
Most,  priz'd  for  art,  and  labour'd  o'er  with  gold. 
Before  the  goddess'  hooourM  knees  br  spread, 
And  twelve  young  heifers  to  her  altar  led. 
So  may  the  power,  atonM  by  fervent  prayer. 
Our  wives,  our  infants,  and  our  city,  spare, 
And  far  avert  Tydides'  wasteful  ire, 
Who  mows  whole  troops,  and  makes  all  Troy  n  tire 
Be  this,  O  mother  !  yonr  religions  care ; 
I  ;o  to  rouse  soft  Paris  to  the  .war ; 
If  yet,  not  lost  to  all  the  souse  of  shame, 
The  recreant  warrior  hear  the  voice  of  fame. 
Oh  would  kind  Earth  ^he  hateful  wwtr.h  embrace, 
That  pest  of  Troy,  that  rnin  of  our  race  ! 
Deep  to  the  dark  abyss  niii^ht  he  descend, 
Troy  yet  should  flourish,  and  my  sorrows  end." 
This  heard,  she  gave  command;  and  summonVl 
oame 
Each  noble  matron  and  illubtrious  dame. 
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Th«  Pbrygiaa  queen  to  her  rteh  vardrobe  went, 
W)iere  treasarM  odours  breath'd  a  oottly  scent 
There  lay  the  vestares  of  no  vulgar  art, 
Sidonian  maids  embroidered  every  part. 
Whom  from  soft  Sidon  youthful  JParis  bore, 
With  Helen  touching  on  the  Tynan  shore. 
Here  as  the  queen  revolv*d,  with  careful  eyes. 
The  various  textures  and  the  various  dyes, 
She  chose  a  veil  that  shone  superior  far, 
And  glow'd  refulgent  as  the  morning  star. 
Herself  with  this  the  long  procession  leads  ; 
The  train  majestically  slow  proceeds. 
Soon  as  to  IIion*s  topmost  tower  they  come. 
And  awful  reach  the  high  Palladian  dome, 
Antenofes  consort,  fairTheano,  waits 
As  Pallas'  priestess,  and  nnbars  the  gates. 
With  bands  uplifted  and  imploring  ey^ 
They  fill  the  dome  with  supplicating  cries. 
The  priestess  then  the  shinmg  veil  displays, 
Pla^d  on  Minerva's  knees,  and  thus  she  prajrs: 

**  Ob,  ^w6ri  goddess !  ever-dreadfiil  maid, 
Troy's  strong  defence,  udconquer^d  Pallas,  aid ! 
Break  thou  Tydides*  spear,  and  let  him  fall 
Prone  on  the  dust  befbre  the  Trojan  wall, 
So  twelve  young  heifers,  guiltless  of  the  yoke, 
Shall  fill  thy  temple  wHh  e  grateful  smoke. 
But  thou   atoned  by  penitence  and  prayer, 
Ouraelveti,  xmr  Infiuita,  and  our  city,  spare !" 
So  prayed  the  priestess  in  her  holy  fiuie ; 
So  vow'd  the  matrons,  but  tbey  vowM  in  vahi. 

While  these  appear  befbre  the  power  with  prayers. 
Hector  to  Paris*  lofty  dome  repairs- 
Himself  the  mansion  rais'd,  from  every  part 
Airibembltng  architects  of  matchless  art 
Kear  Pnamts  court  and  Hector's  palace  stands 
The  pompons  structure,  and  the  town  commands. 
A  4pear  <tbe  hero  bore  of  wondrous  strength. 
Of  fun 'tun  cubits  was  the  lance's  length. 
The  steely  point  with  golden  ringlets  join'd. 
Before  him  brandisb^d,  at  each  motion  shin'd. 
Thus  entering,  in  the  glittering  rooms  he  found 
His  brother-chief,  whose  useless  arms  lay  round. 
His  eyes  delighting  with  the  splendid  show, 
Brightening  the  sbiehi,  and  polishing  the  bow. 
Bende  him  Helen  with  her  vhrgins  stands, 
Ouides  their  rich  labours,  and  instructs  their 


Him  thus  unactive,  with  an  ardent  look 
The  prince  beheld,  and  high  resentfaig  spoke : 
"  Thy  hate  to  Troy,  is  this  the  time  to  show? 
(O  wretch  ill-fitted,  and  thy  ( ountry's  foe  .*) 
Paris  and  Greece  against  us,  both  conspire ; 
Thy  close  resentment,  and  their  vengeful  ire. 
For  thee  great  Ilion^s  guardian  heroes  falli 
Till  heaps  of  dead  alone  defend  her  wall ; 
For  thee  the  soldier  bleeds,  the  matron  mourns. 
And  wasteful  war  in  all  its  fury  bums. 
Ungrateful  man  ?  deserves  not  this  thy  care. 
Our  troops  to  hearten,  and  our  toils  to  share  ? 

"  Rise,  or  behold  the  conquering  flames  ascend. 
And  all  tiie  Phrygian  n^lories  at  an  end." 

•*  Brother,  tisjost,"  reply'd  the  beauteous  youth, 
"  Thy  free  remnnttraiMe  proves  thy  worth  and 

truth: 
Yet  charge  my  abaenee  less,  oh  generous  chief ! 
Ob  hate  to  Troy,  than  conscious  shame  and  grief: 
Here,  hid  from  human  eyes,  thy  brother  sate. 
And  moumM,  in  secret,  his  and  IUon*s  fate. 
'Tis  now  enough :  now  glory  spreads  her  Charms, 
And  bcautaottt  Helen  calls  her  Hiief  to 


Conquest  to  day  my  happier  sword  may  btesr, 
Tis  man's  to  fight,  but  Heaven's  to  give  success. 
But  while  I  arm,  aontatn  thy  ardent  mind ; 
Or  go,  and  Paris  shall  not  lag  behind.'* 

He  said,  nor  answer'd  Priam's  warlike  son ; 
When  Helen  thns  with  lowly  grace  begun : 

''  O  generous  brother!  if  the  gnilty  dame. 
That  caus'd  these  woes,  deserves  a  sbter's  name  ! 
Wonld  Heaven,  ere  all  these  dreadfhl  deeds  were 
The  day,  that  show'd  me  to  the  golden  Sun,  [done^ 
Had  seen  mv  death  t  Why  did  not  whirlwhids  bear 
The  fatal  infant  to  the  fowls  of  air } 
Why  sunk  I  not  beneath  the  wbelmbg  tide,  • 
And  Hnidst  the  roarings  of  the  waters  died? 
Heaven  fill'd  up  all  my  ills,  and  I  accnvst 
Bore  all,  and  Paris  of  those  ills  the  worst 
Helen  at  least  a  braver  spOQ«  might  claim, 
Warm'd  with  some  virtue,  some  regard  of  finne  > 
Now,  tir*d  with  toils,  thy  fointmg  limbs  recline^ 
With  toils,  sttsuin'd  for  Paris*  sake  and  mip^ : 
The  gods  have  Imk'd  our  miserable  doom. 
Our  present  woe,  and  hifomy  to  come : 
Wide  shaH  it  spread,  and  last  through  ages  ton^  s 
Example  sad!  and  theme  of  future  song." 

The  chief  reply'd:  <*  This  time  forbids  |o  rest  s 
The  l^an  bands,  by  hostile  fbry  prest. 
Demand  their  Hector,  and  his  arm  require  | 
The  combat  urges,  and  my  soul's  on  fire. 
Urge  thou  thy  knight  to  march  where  glory  calls. 
And  timely  join  me,  ere  I  leave  the  walls. 
Ere  yet  I  mingle  in  the  direful  fray, 
My  wife,  my  infant,  claim  a  moment's  stay  $ 
This  day  (perhaps  the  last  that  sees  jne  here) 
Demands  a  partmg  word,  a  tender  tear : 
This  day,  some  g(Ml,  who  hates  our  Trcjan  land, 
Msy  vanquish  Hector  by  a  Oreeian  hand." 

He  said,  and  pass'd,  with  sad  presaging  hearty 
To  seek  his  spoose,  his  soul's  for  dearer  part ; 
At  home  he  sought  her,  but  he  sought  hi  vain  s 
She,  with  one  maid  of  all  her  menial  train. 
Had  thence  retir'd ;  and  with  her  second  joy. 
The  young  Astyanax,  the  hope  of  Troy, 
Pensive  she  stood  on  Ilion's  towery  hdght,  • 
beheld  the  war,  and  sickenM  at  the  sight ; 
There  her  sad  eyes  in  vun  her  lord  explore, 
Or  weep  the  wounds  her  bleedmg  country  bore. 

But  he  who  fbund  not  whom  his  soul  dMr*d, 
Whose  virtue  charm'd  him  as  lier  beauty  fir'd. 
Stood  in  the  gates,  and  ask'd  what  vray  she  bent 
Her  parting  step  ?  If  to  the  fane  she  went, 
Where  late  the  mourning  matrons  made  resort ; 
Or  sought  her  sisters  in  the  Trojan  court } 
"  Not  to  the  court,"  reply'd  the  attendant  traio^ 
'*  Nor  mix'd  with  matrons  to  Mhierva's  fane : 
To  Ilion's  steepy  tower  she  bent  her  way. 
To  mark  the  fbrtunes  of  the  doubtful  day. 
Troy  fled,  she  heard,  befom  the  Grecian  sword  ; 
She  heard,  and  tren^bled  for  her  absent  lord  : 
Distracted  with  surprise,  she  seem'd  to  fly. 
Fear  on  her  cheek,  and  sorrow  in  her  eye. 
The  nurse  attended  with  her  infont  boy. 
The  young  Astyanax,  the  hope  of  Troy." 

Hector,  this  heard,  retum'd  without  delay; 
Sfcrilt  through  the  town  he  trod  his  former  way^ 
Through  streets  of  palaces,  and  walks  of  state  g, 
And  met  the  mourner  at  the  Scsan  gate. 
With'  haste  to  meet  him  sprang  the  joyftd  foirj^ 
His  blamirless  wife.  Action's  wealthy  heir  ; 
(OKcianThcM  gteat-Aafoo  sway'd, 
And  Hippoplncus'  w)des«xtend^  shade) 
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-    The  muse  stood  near,  itf  whose  embraces  prest 
As  only  hope  Imos  smiling  at  her  breast. 
Whom  each  soft  chann  bw)  euiy  p^race  adorn, 
hir  ss  the  nev-bem  star  that  pld*  the  mom. 
To  this  k>v*d  inAait  Hector  gave  th|:  name 
Scamaodrios,  from  Scamander's  boDonr'd  stream ; 
Astyaoax  the  IVojans  caird  the  boy, 
Fnin  his  great  fieiber,  the  defence  oif  Troy. 
S3e&t  the  warrior  smiPd,  and  pleas'd  resifl^'d 
Tb  tender  passions  all  his  mighty  mind : 
His  betiitfKms  princess  cast  a  mournful  look, 
Haof  on  his  band,  and  then  d^ected  spoke ; 
Her  bosom  labourM  with  a  bodimg  sigrh, 
ind  the  big  tear  stood  trembling  in  her  eye. 

**  Too  daring  prince !  ah,  whither  dost  thou  nm  ? 
ih,  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  son ! 
And  think'st  thou  not  bow  wretched  we  shall  be, 
A  widow  I,  an  helpless  orphan  he ! 
Forsonsucb  courage  length  of  life  denies; 
And  thou  must  fall,  thy  wirtne's  sacrifice 
dreeoe  m  her  single  heroes  strode  iir  vara ; 
Now  hosts  oppose  thee,  and  thou  must  be  slab)  ^ 
Oh,  grant  me,  gods !  ere  Hector  meets  his  doom. 
All  I  can  ask  of  Heaven,  an  early  tomb ! 
So  shall  ny  days  In  one  sad  tenour  run. 
And  end  with  sorrows,  as  they  first  begun. 
Ko  pnent  now  ronains  my  gnefii  to  share, 
Komhec^  aid,  no  mother's  tender  care. 
Tile  fierce  AchUles  wrapt  our  walls  m  fire ! 
UidTbeb^  waste,  and  slew  my  warlike  sire  f 
Hii&te  oompassion  in  the  rictor  bred ; 
Stern  as  be  was,  he  yet  revered  the  dead ; 
His  ra^ant  arms  preserr'd  from  hostile  spoil, 
Aod  laid  him  decent  on  the  funeral  pile ; 
Thearais*d  amoontain  where  his  bones  were  bumM : 
Ihe  mountain  nylnphs  the  rural  tomb  adom*d, 
hrti  sylvan  daughters  bade  their  elms  bestow 
A  banen  riiade,  and  in  bis  honour  grow. 
"  By  the  same  ^nu  my  seven  brave  brothers 
fell; 
h  one  sad  day  baheld  the  gates  of  Hell : 
Waiic  the  fat  herds  and  snowy  flocks  they  fed ; 
Amid  their  fields  the  hapless  heroes  bled ! 
My  mother  Uv*d  to  bear  the  victor's  bands, 
Tbeiiueen  of  Hsrppoplacia's  sylvan  lands  : 
Bedcemd  too  late,  she  scarce  beheld  again 
Her  pleasing  empire  and  her  native  plain, 
^ W,  ah !  opprest  by  life-consuming  woe, 
She  fell  a  victim  to  Diana's  bow* 

*'  Yet,  while  my  Hector  still  survives,  I  see 
My  Cither,  mother,  brethren,  all,  in  thee : 
AJas!  my  parents,  brothers,  kindred,  all 
Ooce  more  will  perish,  if  my  Hector  fall. 
Thy  wife,  thy  infant,  in  thy  danger  share  : 
Oh  prove  a  husband's  and  a  father's  care  ! 
Tbu  quarter  most  the  skilful  Greeks  annoy, 
^Tiere  yon  wild  fig-trees  join  the  wall  of  Troy : 
Thoa  from  this  tower  defend  th'  important  post ; 
There  Agamemnon  points  his  dreadful  host. 
That  pass  Tydides,  Ajax,  strive  to  gain, 
And  there  the  venge^l  Spartan  fires  his  train. 
Thrice  our  bold  fees  the  fierce  attack  have  given, 
^  led  by  hopes,  or  dictated  from  Heaven. 
let  others  in  the  field  their  arms  employ, 
ktstay  my  Hector  here,  and  guard  his  Troy." 

The  chief  reply*d :  '*  that  post  shall  be  my  care, 
^  that  akme,  bat  all  the  works  of  war. 
How  would  the  sons  of  Troy,  in  arms  renownM, 
And  Troy's  proud  damei>  whose  gan&ents  sweep 
thegroond, 
VOL  XEK. 


.ittain*  the  lustre  of  my  former  name. 
Should  Hector  basely  quit  the  field  of  fame  ? 
My  early  youth  was  bred  to  martial  pains, 
My  soul  impels  me  to  th'  embattled  plains : 
Let  mc  be  foremost  to  defend  the  thn>ne. 
And  guard  my  father's  glories,  and  my  own. 

"  Yet  come  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fates : 
(How  my  heart  trembles  while  my  tongue  relats') 
The  day  when  thou,  imperial  Tr^ !  must  bvnd. 
And  see  thy  warriors  fall,  thy  glories  end. 
And  ypt  no  dire  presage  so  wounds  my  miod| 
My  mother's  death,  the  ruin  of  my  kind. 
Not  Priam's  hoary  hairs  dc-fil'd  with  gore. 
Nut' all  my  brothers  gasping  on  the  shore : 
As  thine,  Andromache !  thy  griefs  I  dread  ; 
I  see  thee  trembling,  weeping,  captive  led ! 
In  Argive  looms  our  battles  to  design. 
And  woes,  of  which  !>o  large  a  part  was  thine  ! 
To  bear  the  victor's  hard  commands,  or  bring 
The  weight  of  waters  from  H]rperia*s  ^ring. 
There,  while  you  groan  beneath  the  load  of  life, 
They  cry,  •  Behold  the  mighty  Hector's  trife !» 
Some  haughty  Greek,  who  lives  thy  tears  to  see. 
Embitters  all  thyvwoes,  by  naming  me. 
The  thoughts  of  glory  past,  and-  present  shame, 
A  thousand  griefii  shall  waken  at  the  name ! 
May  I  lie  cold  before  that  dreadful  d^y. 
Pressed  with  a  load  of  monumental  clay ! 
Thy  Hector,  wrapt  in  everlasting  sleep, 
Shall  neither  hear  thee  sigh,  nor  see  thee  weep.** 

Thus  having  spoke,  th'  illustrious  chief  of  Troy 
StretchM  his  foml  arms  to  clasp  the  lovely  boy. 
The  babe  clung  crying  to  his  nm^'s  breast, 
Scar'd  at  the  dazzling  helm,  and  nodding  creft 
With  secret  pleasure  each  fond  parient  smil'd. 
And  Hector  hasted  to  relieve  his  child. 
The  glittering  tcrrours  from  his  brows  mibotrad, 
And  plac  d  the  beamins:  helmet  on  the  ground. 
Then  kiss'd  the  child,  and^  lifting  high  in  air. 
Thus  to  the  gods  preferr'd  afath^i'^s  prayer: 

"  O  thou !  whose  glory  fills  th'  etikcreal  throne, 
And  all  ye  dcathL'ss  poweis !  protect  my  son! 
Orant-him,  like  me,  to  purchase  just  renown. 
To  guard  the  Trojans,  to  defend  the  crown. 
Against  his  country's  foes  the  war  to  wage. 
And  rise  the  Hector  of  the  future  age  ! 
So  when,  triumphant  from  successful  toils 
Of  heroes  slain,  he  bears  the  reeking  spoils. 
Whole  hosts  may  hail  him  with  dcscrvM  acclaim, 
And  sny,  *  This  chit^f  transcends  his  father's  fame  .•♦ 
While,  pleas'd,  amidst  the  general  shouts  of  Troy, 
His  mother's  conscious  heart  o'erflows  with  joy." 

He  spoke,  and,  fondly  gazing  on  her  charms, 
Hestor'd  the  pleasiai;  burthen  to  her  arms; 
.Soft  on  her  frat^rant  bjenst  the  babe  she  laid, 
Hush'd  to  repose,  and  with  a  smile  stirvey'd. 
The  troubled  pleasure  soon  chastis'd  by  fear. 
She  minirled  with  a  smile  a  tender  tear. 
The  softcn'd  chief  with  kind  compiission  view'd. 
And  dry'd  the  falling  drops,  and  thus  pursued : 

**  Andromache !  my  soul's  far  better  part. 
Why  with  untimely  sorrows  heaves  thy  heart  ? 
No  hostile  hand  can  antedate  my  doom. 
Till  fate  condemns  me  to  the  silent  tomb. 
Fix'd  is  the  term  to  all  the  race  of  Earih; 
And  such  the  hard  condition  of  our  birth, ' 
No  force  can  then  resist,  no  flight  cun  save; 
All  sink  alike,  the  fearful  and  the  brav^. 
No  more — but  hasten  to  thy  tasks  at  home. 
There  guide  ihe  spindle.,  and  diicc^  the  loom  ; 
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Me  glory  suriinions  to  tbe  niartia]  scene. 
The  field  of  combat  it  the  sphere  for  men. 
Where  heroes  war,  the  foremost  place  i  daim, 
The  first  in  danger,  as  the  first  in  fame." 

Thtis  having  said,  the  glorious  chief  resumes 
His  towery  hdmct,  black  with  shading  plumes. 
His  princess  parts  with  a  prophetic  sigh, 
Unwilling  parts,  and  oft  reverts  her  eye, 
That  stream*d  at  every  look :  then,  moving  slow, 
Sought  ber  own  palace,  and  indulged  her  woe. 
There,  *hile  her  tears  deplor'd  the  god-like  man. 
Through  all  her  train  the  poft  infoction  ran. 
The  pious  maids  their  mingled  sorrows  shed, 
And  mourn  the  living  Hector,  as  the  dead. 

But  nbw,  no  longer  deaf  to  honour's  call. 
Forth  issues  Paris  from  the  palace  wall. 
In  brazen  armi  that  cast  a  gleamy  ray. 
Swift  thro'  the  town  the  warrior  bends  his  way. 
The  wtaton  courser  thus,  with  reins  unbound. 
Breaks  from  his  stoll,  and  beats  the  trembling 

ground ; 
Pamper'd  and  proud,  be  seeks  the  wonted  tides. 
And  laves,  in  height  of  blood,  his  shining  siciet ; 
Hit  head,  now  freed,  he  tosses  to  the  skies; 
His  niane  disheveird  o'er  his  shoulders  fiies, 
He  nm&  the  females  in  the  distant  plain* 
And  q»rings,  exulting,  to  his  fields  again. 
With  equal  triumph,  sprightly,  bold,  and  gay, 
In  arms  refulgent  as  the  god  of  day. 
The  son  of  Priam,  glorying  in  his  might, 
KnshM  forth  with  Hector  to  the  fidds  of  fight 

And  no#,  the  warriors  passing  on  the  way. 
The  graceful  Paris  first  excns'd  his  stay. 
To  whom  the  noble  Hector  thus  veply'd : 
•'  O  cKeT !  m  blood,  and  now  in  arms,  ally'd ! 
Thypower  in  war  with  justice  none  contest ; 
Known  is  thy  courage,  and  thy  strength  confest 
What  pity  sloth  should  seise  a  soul  so  brave. 
Or  godlike  Paris  live  a  woman's  slave ! 
My  heart  weeps  blood  •X  what  the  Trojans  say, 
Ahd  hopes,  thy  deeds  shall  wipe  the  stain  away. 
Haste  then,  in  all  thiar  glorious  labours  shares 
For  m&ch  they  sufier,  for  thy  sake,  in  war. 
These  ills  shall  cease,  whene'er  by  Jove's  decree 
We  crown  the  bowl  to  Heaven  and  liberty : 
While  the  proud  foe  his  frustrate  triumphs  mourns, 
And  Oreece  indignant  through  her  seas  returns." 
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ATteUMlENT. 

THt  SniOftl  COMSAT  •>  HgCTOa  AND  AMX. 

Tnt  bdttle  renewing  with  double  ardoutXjjpon  the 
return  of  Hector,  Mhierra  Is  tihder  a];>prehefa. 
(ions  for  the  Greelcs.  Apollo,  seeing  h<^r  de. 
foend  frbkn  Olythpns,  joins  her  ndar  the  Scasa'n 
gate,  they  ag^ree  to  pvH  off"  the  general  engage- 
ment for  that  day,  and  Incite  Hector  to  chal- 
lenge the  Greekif  to  a  single  combat  Nine;of 
the  priixses  accepting  the  challenge,  the  lot  is 
ea/t,  2(htttalls  lipbh  Ajkx.    Vtest  heroes,  after 


several  attacks,  are  parted  by  the  night  The 
Trojans  calling  a  council,  Antenor  proposes  the 
delivery  of  Helen  to  the  Qreeks,  to  which  Paris 
will  not  consent,  but  offers  to  restore  them  her 
riches.  Priam  sends  a  herald  to  make  this  offer, 
ind  to  demand  a  truce  for  burning  the  dead  i 
the  last  of  which  only  is  agreed  lo  by  Agamem- 
non. When  the  funerals  are  performed,  the 
Greeks,  pursuant  to  the  advice  of  Nestor,  erect 
a  fortification  to  protect  their  fieet  and  camp, 
flanked  with  towers,  and  defended  by  a  ditch 
and  palisades.  Neptune  te&^tifies  his  jealousy  at 
this  work,  but  is  pacified  by  a  promise  from 
Jupiter,  fioth  armies  piss  the  night  in  feasting. 
But  Jupiter  disheartens  the  Tfojans  with  thunder 
and  other  signs  uf  his  wrath. 

The  three  and  twentieth  day  ends  with  the 
duel  of  Hector  and  Ajax :  the  next  day  the  truce 
is  agreed :  another  is  taken  up  in  the  funeral 
rites  of  the  slain ;  and  one  more  in  building  the 
fortification  before  the  ships.  So  that  some* 
what  above  three  days  is  employed  in  this  book. 
The  scene  lies  wholly  in  the  field. 


So  spoke  the  guardian  of  the  IVojan  state. 
Then  rush'd  impetuous  through  the  Scsan  gate. 
Him  Paris  follow'd  to  the  dire  alarms; 
Both  breathing  slaughter,  both  resolv'd  m  arms. 
As  when  to  sailors  labouring  through  the  main. 
That  long  had  heay'd  the  weary  oar  in  vain,  . 
Jove  bids  at  length  th'  expet^ted  gales  arise, 
The  gales  blow  grateful,  and  the  vessel  flies : 
So  welcome  these  to  Troy's  desiring  train ;  ' 
The  bands  are  cheerM,  the  war  awakes  again. 

Bold  Paris  first  the  work  of  death  begun 
On  great  Menestheus,  Areithous'  son : 
Sprung  from  the  fair  Philoraeda's  embraoe. 
The  pleasing  Am^  was  his  native  place. 
Then  sunk  Eioneus  to  the  shades  below, 
Benefth  his  stcily  casque  he  felt  the  blow. 
Full  on  his  neck,  from  Hector's  weighty  hand ; 
And  roH'd,  with  limbs  relax'd,  along  the  land. 
By  Glaucus'  spear  the  bold  Iphinous  bleeds,   ■ 
Fix'd  in  the  shoulder  as  he  mounts  his  steeds ; 
Headlong  he  tumbles :  his  slack  nerves  unbound, 
•Drop  the  cold  useless  members  on  the  ground. 

When  now  Minerva  saw  her  Argives  slain. 
From  vast  Olympus  to  the  gleaming  plain 
Fierce  she  descends :  .Apollo  mark'd  her  flight. 
Nor  shot  less  swift  from  Iliou's  towery  height; 
Radiant  they  met,  beneath  the  breechen  shade;  . 
When  thus  Apollo  to  the  blue-ey'd  maid : 

"  What  cause,  O  daughter  of  almighty  Jove ! 
Thus  wings  thy  progress  from  the  realms  above  ? 
Once  more  impetuou*  dost  thou  bend  thy  way, 
To  give  to  Greece  the  long-divided  day  ? 
Too  much  has  Troy  already  felt  thy  hate. 
Now  breathe  thy  rage,  and  hush  the  stem  debate  i 
This  day,  the  business  of  the  field  suspend; 
Whr  soon  shall  kindle,  and  great  Ilion  bend : 
Since  vengeful  goddesses  confederate  join 
To  rase  her  walls,  though  built  by  hands  dirine. 

To  whom  the  progeny  of  Jove*  replies  : 
"  Heft,  for  this,  the  council  of  the  skiee*. 
But  who  shall  bid  conflicting  hosts  forbear. 
What  art  shall  calm  the  furious  sons  of  war  ?" 
To  her  the  god :  •*  Great  Hector's  «oul  incite 
To  dare  the  bukicst  Greek  to  singki  fight. 
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Tin  Greece,  protokM,  from  all  her  numbers  show 
A  wanior  worthy  to  be  Hector's  foe." 

At  this  agreed,  the  heavenly  powers  withdrew  ; 
Sage  Helenus  their  secret  counsels  knew : 
Hector,  iosplr'd,  *he  sought :  so  him  addrest, 
Thus  told  the  dictates  of  his  sacred  breast : 
**  0  son  of  Priam  !  let  thy  faithful  ear 
Receive  my  words ;  thy  friend  and  brother  hear ! 
Gofoi 

The*  ^; 

Then  i  i 

Tome 

Ftir  nc  ite, 

The  g(  J  fete." 

He  sai  h  joy ; 

Then  of  troy, 

Held  t  hand 

The  sq  ns  stand : 

Creat  ir ; 

They  h  e  war. 

Th'  At  ly 

Withs. 

In  form  of  vultures,  on  the  beech's  height 
They  sit  concealM,  and  wait  the  future  light. 

The  thronsing  troops  obscure  the  dusky  fields. 
Horrid  with  bristling  spears,  and  gleaming  shields. 
As  when  a  general  darkness  veils  the  main, 
(Soft  Zephyr  curling  the  wide  watery  plain) 
Toe  waves  scarce  heave,  the  face  of  ocean  sleeps. 
And  a  still  horrour  saddens  all  the  deeps : 
Thus  in  thick  orders  settling  wide  around, 
At  length  compos'd  they  sit,  and  shake  the  ground. 
Great  Hector  first  amidst  both  armies  broke 
The  solemn  ailence,  and  their  powers  bespoke : 

"  Hear,  all  ye  Trojans,  all  ye  Grecian  bands. 
What  my  soul  pompts,  and  what  some  god  coin- 
Great  Jove,  averse  our  warfare  to  compose,  [mands : 
O'erwhelms  the  nations  with  new  toils  .ind  woes ; 
War  with  a  fiercer  tide  once  more  returns, 
Till  Ilibn  &lls,  or  till  yon  navy  bums. 
You  then,  O  princes  of  the  Greeks  !  jppcar ; 
nis  Hector  speaks,  and  calls  the  grods  to  hear : 
From  all  your  troops  select  the  boldest  knight, 
And  him,  the  t>nl<lest.  Hector  dares  to  (igbt 
Hcreiif  f  fall,  by  chance  of  battle  slain, 
Be  bis  my  spoil,  and  his  these  arms  remain ; 
Bat  let  my  body,  to  my  friends  retum'd. 
By  Trojan  hands  and  Trojan  flames  be  burnM. 
And  if  Apollo,  in  whose  aid  I  trust, 
Shall  stretch  your  daring  champion  in  the  dust : 
If  mine  the  glory  to  despoil  the  foe ; 
On  Phoebus'  temple  I'll  bis  arms  bestow  ; 
Tile  breathl<^s  carcase  to  your  tiavy  sent, 
Greece  on  the  shore  shall  raise  a  monument  j 
Which  when  some  future  mariner  survey's, 
WashM  by  \>road  Hellespont's  resounding  seas, 
Thus  shall  he  say,  *  A  valiant  Greek  lies  there, 
*  By  Hector  slain,  the  mighty  man  of  war.' 
The  stone  shall  tell  your  vanquish'd  hero's  name, 
And  distant  ages  learn  the  victor's  fame." 

This  fierce  defiance  Greece  astonished  heard, 
Bla:>h'd  to  refuse,  and  to  accept  it  feared. 
Stem  Menelaiis  first  the  silence  broke, 
And,  inly  groaning,  thus  opprobrious  spoke : 

**  Women  of  Greece !  Oh  scandal  of  your  rnce. 
Whose- coward  souls  your  manly  form  disgrace  ! 
How  great  the  shame,  when  every  age  shall  know 
That  not  a  Grecian  met  this  noble  foe  ! 
Go  then,  rev)lve  to  earth,  from  whence  ye  gr«w, 
A  heartless,  spiritless,  inglorious  cr«w  ! 


Be  what  ye  seem,  yoanimatcd  clay  ! 

Myself  will  dare  the  danger  of  the  day. 

'Tis  man*s  bold  tasj^  the  generous  strife  to  try,     ^ 

But  in  the  hands  of  God  is  victory." 

These  words  scarce  spoke,  with  generous  ardour 
prest. 
His  manly  limbs  in  azure  arms  he  drcst : 
That  day, '  Atrides  !  a  superior  hand 
Had  stretch'd  thee  breathless  on  the  hostile  strand. 
But'  all  at  once,  thy  fury  to  compose, 
The  kings  of  GrcJece,  an  awful  band,  arose  r 
Ev'n  he  their  chief,  great  Agamemnon,  pressed 
Thy  daring  hand,  ai|d  this  advice  address'd  : 
"  Whithi-r,  O  Menelaiis  !  wouldst  thou  run, 
And  tempt  a  fate,  which  prudence  bids  thee  shun? 
Gricv'd  though  thou  art,  forbear  the  rash  dt'sigu  ; 
Great  Hector's  arm  is  mightier  far  than  thine. 
Ev'n  fierce  Achilles  learn'd  its  force  to  fear. 
And  trembling  met  this  dreadful  son  of  war. 
.Sit  thou  secure  amidst  thy  social  band  ; 
Greece  in  our  cause  shall  arm  some  powerful  hand. 
The  mightiest  warrior  of  th'  Achaian  name, 
Though  bold,  and  burning  with  dcr^iire  of  fame. 
Content,  the  doubtful  honour  might  forego. 
So  great  the  danger,  and  so  brave  the  foe." 

He  said,  and  turn'd  his  brother's  viengeful  mind ; 
He  stoop'd  to  reason,  and  liis  rage  resign'd. 
No  longer  bent  to  rush  on  certiiin  harms ; 
Hi^  joyful  friends  unbrace  his  azure  arms 

He,  from  whose  lips  divine  persuaiiou  flows. 
Grave  Nestor,  then,  in  graceful  act  ar«^8o. 
Thus  to  the  king^  he  spoke :  **  What  grief,  what 

shame. 
Attend  on  Greece,    and  all  the  Grecian  name  ! 
How  shall,  alas!  her  hoary  heroex  mourn 
Their  sons  degenerate,  and  their  race  a  scorn  ? 
What  tears  shall  down  thy  silver  beard  be  roU'd, 
Oh  Pelcus,  old  in  arms,  in  wisdom  old  I 
Once  with  what  joy  the  generous  prince  would  hear 
Of  every  chief  who  fought  this  glorious  war ; 
Participate  their  fame,  aod  pleas'd  inquilie 
Each  name,  each  action,  and  each  hero's  sire  1 
G(k1s  !  should  he  see  our  warriors  trembling  stand. 
And  trembling  all  before  one  hostile  hand  ; 
How  would  he  lift  his  aged  arms  on  high, 
I^-meut  inglorious  Greece,  and  beg  to  die  ! 
Oh !  would  to  all  th'  immortal  powers  above. 
Minerva,  Pha?bus,  and  almiijhty  Jove! 
Years  might  again  roll  back,  my  youth  renew. 
And  give  this  arm  the  spring  which  once  it  knew : 
When,  fierce  in  war,  where.  Jardan's  waters  fall 
I  led  my  troops  to  Phea's  trembling  wall, 
And  with  th'  Arcadian  spears  my  prowess  try'd. 
Where  Celadon  rolls  down  his  rapid  tide. 
There  Ereuthalion  brav'd  us  in  the  field. 
Proud,  Areiihous'  dreadful  arras  to  w  ield  ; 
Great  Areithons,  known  from  shore  to  shore 
By  the  huge,  knotted,  iron  mace  he  bore ; 
No  lance  he  shook,  nor  bent  the  twanging  bow. 
But  broke,  with  this,  the  battle  of  the  foe. 
Him  not  by  manly  forre  T.ycurgus  slew, 
Whose  guileful  javelin  from  the  thicket  flew. 
Deep  in  a  winding  wny  his  breast  as!«ail'd, 
Nor  aught  the  warrior's  thundering  mace  avail'd. 
Supine  he  fell :  those  arms  which  Mars  before 
Had  given  the  vanquish'd,  now  the  victor  bore: 
But  when  old  ape.  had  ilinim'd  I.ycurgus*  eyes. 
To  Ereuthalion  he  consign'd  the  prize. 
Furious  with  this,  he  crush'd  our  Icvel'd  bands, 
And  dar'd  the  trial  of"  the  strongest  hands; 
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Voi  ooald  U>e  strongeft  hands  his  fury  stay ; 
^1  saw,  and  (e^i^d,  his  huge  tempettaoiift  sway. 
Till  I,  the  youngest  of  the  host  appeared, 
And,  youngest,  met  whom  all  our  army  fear'd. 
I  fonfht  the  chief:  my  arms  Minerra  crovn'd : 
Prone  fell  the  giant  o'er  a  length  of  ground. 
What  then  he  was,  oh  were  you,  Nestor,  now! 
Not  Hector's  self  should  want  an  equal  foe. 
But,  warriors,  you,  that  youthful  Tigonr  boast, 
Th6  flower  of  Greece,  th'  examples  of  our  hoat, 
Sprung  from  such  Others,  who  such  nnmbeis 

sway. 
Can  yon  stand  trembling,  and  desert  the  day?'* 

ilk  warm  reproofs  the  listening  kings  infl«ne  ; 
And  nine,  the  noblest  of  the  Grecian  name, 
Up-ftarted  fierce ;  but  far  before  the  rest 
The  king  of  men  advapcM  his  dauntless  breast : 
Then  bold  Tydides,  great  in  arms  appeared  ; 
And  next  his  bulk  pgantic  ^ax  rear'd  ; 
pileus  followed ;  idooken  was  there. 
And  Merlon  dreadful  as  the  god  of  war  i 
With  these  Eurirpylus  and  Tboas' stand, 
And  vise  Uljrsses  clos'd  the  daring  band. 
All  these,  alike  inspired  with  noble  rage, 
pemand  the  flglit    To  whom  the  PyUan  sage  r 

**  Lest  thirst  of  glo^y  jronr  brave  souls  divide  ; 
What  chief  shall  combat.  Jet  the  lots  decide. 
Whom  Heaven  shall  chuse,  be  his  the  chance  to 

faise 
His  country's  fame,  his  own  immortal  praise." 

The  lots  produc'd,  each  hero  signs  bis  own ; 
Then  in  the  general's  helm  the  fates  are  thrown; 
The  people  pray,  with  lifted  eyes  and  hands. 
And  rows  like  these  ascend  from  all  the  bands  r 
*<  Grant,  tbou  almighty !  in  whose  hand  is  fate, 
A  worthy  champion  for  the  Grecian  state* 
This  task  lei  ^yax  or  Tydidps  prove, 
pr  he,  the  jcing  of  kings,  beiov'd  by  Jove !" 

Old  Ne|tor  shook  the  casoue.  By  Heaven  inspired, 
I.eap''d  forth  the  lot,  of  eytiry  Greek  desirM. 
This  from  the  right  to  1^  the  herald  bears. 
Held  out  in  order  to  the  G]recian  peers ; 
Each  to  his  rjya|  yield?  tjic  mark  unknown. 
Till  godlike  Aj^x  6nd«  the  lot  his  own  ; 
Surveys  tli'  inscription  with  njoicing  eyes. 
Then  casts  before  him,  and  with  transport  cries : 

"  Warriors !  I  claim  the  lot,  and  arm  with  joy; 
Be  mine  the  conquest  of  this  chief  of  Troy. 
Kow,  while  my 'brightest  arips'my  limbs  invest. 
To  ^turn's  son  he  all  your  vows  addrest : 
But  pray  in  secret,  lest  the  fdes  should  bear. 
And  ileem  your  pfjyers  the  mean  effect  of  fear« 
Said  Fin  secret?     No,  yonr  vows  declare, 

in  such  a  voice  as  fills  the  F-arth  and  air. 
ives  there  a  chief  whom  Aja»  ouaht  to  dread, 
Ajax  in  all  the  toils  of  battle  bretl  ? 
From  warlij^e  Salamis  I  drew  ay  birth. 
And,  born  |o  combats,  fear  np  firce  on  Earth.' ! 
"  He  said.*    The  troops,  with  elevated  eyes, 
Implore  the  god,  whose  thund^  rends  the  skies ; 
**  O  fother  of  mankind,  superjor  )ord ! 
On  lofty  Ida's  holy  hil|  ador'd^ 
lyho  in  the  highdst  Heaven  has  ftx'd  thy  throne, 
Supreme  of  gods !  unbonnded  and  alone : 
Grant  |bpu,  that  Telambn  majr  bear  away 
The  pratte  ac<)  conquest  of  this  donbtfnl  day: 
Or  if  illustri&s  Heetor  be  tby  car*, 
lliat  both  may  claim  it,  and  that  both  may  sha^" 
<  tfow  Ajax  brac'd  his  daszling  armour  on; 
Sheath'd  in  bright  steel  the  giant-varrior  shone : 


He  moves  to  combat  with  majestic  ptec; 
So  stalks  in  arms  the  grizzly  gbd  or  Thracfi, 
When  Jove  to  punish  faithless  men  prepams 
And  gives  whole  nations  to  the  waste  ot  wars. 
Thus  imrch'd  the  chief;  tremendnus  as  a  god : 
Grimly  be  sRiil'd;  Earth  trambled  as  be  strode: 
Hia  masay  javeKn,  quivering  in  his  hand. 
He  stood,  the  bnlwark  of  the  Grecian  band. 
Through  every  Argive  heart  new  transport  fan ; 
All  Troy  stood  trembling  at  the  mighty  man : 
Ev'n  Hector  pans'd ;  ai^,  with  qew  doubt  o^pitst, 
Felt  bis  grant  heart  suspended  in  his  breast : 
'Twms  vain  to  seek  retroat,  and  v^m  to  fear  ^ 
Himself  had  challeng'd,  and  the^foe  drew  near. 

Stem  Tdamon  behind  his  ample  shield. 
As  from  a  brazen  tower,  o^erlookM  the  ^d. 
Huge  was  its  orb,  with  seven  thick  f(4ds  o'ercast. 
Of  tough  bull-hides ;  of  solid  brass  the  |ast> 
(The  work  of  l^chius,  who  in  HyU  dwell'd. 
And  all  in  arts  of  armoury  excell'd :) 
This  Ajnx  bore  before  his  manly  brMst, 
Atid,  Uireatening,  thus  his  adverse  chief  addrest ; 

'*  H^or !  approach  my  arm !  and  singly  know 
What  strength  thou  hast,  and  what  the  Grecian  foek 
Achilles  shuns  the  fight ;  yet  some  ibffe  are. 
Not  void  of  soul,  and  not  unskill'd  in  war : 
Let  him,  unaetive  on  tlie  sea-4>eat  shore,  . 
Indulge  his  wrath,  and  aid  our  arms  no  more ; 
Whole  troops  of  heroes  Greece  has  yet  to  bo^t 
And  sends  thee  one,  a  sample  of  her  host.  * 
Such  as  I  am,  I  come  to  prove  thy  might ; 
Kb  more— be  sudden,  and  begin  the  fight. '' 

"  O  son  of  Tclamon,  thy  country's  pride!" 
(To  Ajax  thus  the  Trojan  prince  reply'd) 
"  !(Te  a^  a  boy  or  woman  would'st  thou  fright, 
New  to  the  field,  and  trembling  at  the  fight } 
Thou  meet*st  a  phicf  deserving  of  thy  arms. 
To  combat  bom,  and  bred  amidst  alarms : 
I  know  to  shift  noy  giround,  remount  the  car. 
Turn,  charg:c,  and  answtir  every  call  of  war  ; 
To  right,  to  left,  the  dextrous  lance  I  wield. 
And  bear  thick  battle  on  my  sounding  shield. 
But  open  be  our  fi^t,  and  bold  each  blow  ; 
I  steal  no  conquest  from  a  noble  foe." 

He  said ;  and,  rising  higji  above  the  field, 
WhirlM  the  long  |ance  against  ^e  sevenfold  shield. 
Full  on  the  br^Bs  descending  from  above 
Through  six  bull-hides  the  funpus  weapon  drove. 
Till  in  t^e  seventh  it  fix'd,    Ttien  Ajax  threw  ; 
Through  Hcctor^s  shidd  the  fopefiil  javelin  flew. 
His  corslet  enters,  and  his  garment  rends. 
And  glancing  downwards  near  his  fiank  descends. 
The  wary  Tnjan  shrinks,  aod,  bending  low 
Beneath  bis  buckler,  disappoints  the  blow. 
From  their  bor'd  shields  ttie  chiefs  thehr  javelins 
Then  close  impetuous,  and  the  charge  renew :  [drew, 
Fierce  as  the  mountain-lions  bath*d  in  blood,    * 
Or  foaming  boars,  the  terrour  of  the  wood. 
At  Ajax,  Hector  his  long  lanoe  extends ; 
The  blunted  pomt  against  the  buckler  bends  ^ 
But  ^ax,  watobfiil  as  his  foe  d^  near. 
Drove  through  the  Trojan  targe  the  knotty  spear ; 
It  reaGh'd  bis  neck,  with  matehless  strengtii  impell'd^ 
Spouts  the  black  gore,  and  dims  his  shinhig  shield. 
Yet  ceas'd  not  Hector  thus ;  but,  stooping  down. 
In  his  strong  hand  up-heav'd  a  flinty  stone, 
Bbck,  craggy,  vast:  to  this  his  fbroe  he  bends  ^ 
Full  on  the  brazen  boss  the  stone  descends ; 
The  hollow  bra^  resounded  with  the  shock. 
Ti^en  ^jax  seiz*!^  tl^e  firagmcnt  of  a  rock. 
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ijipl/'deadmenre,  andswhi^ogioDiidoDbigh* 
With  force  tempestootis  let  the  ruin  fiy :     [hnke : 

Tbe  huge  stone  thundering  thtougb  his  buckler 

fljssbcken'd  knees  received  tbe  numbing  stroke; 

Grest  Hector  falb  extended  on  the  6eld, 

Hts  bulk  supporting  on  the  shattered  shield ; 

Kor  wanted  hearenly  aid :  Apollo's  might 

Conflnn'd  bis  sinews,  and  restored  to  fight. 

And  now  botb  "  rew : 

Id  flainiog  df  w ; 

Sat  then  by  l  en. 

The  sacred  mi 

Dirine  Taltby  , 

And  safe  Idan 

Bettreentlies  :ar'd> 

ADdfintldzc 
"  Forbeaa-,  i  prof«. 

Both  dear  to  i 

To  either  host  n, 

Fach  sounds  y  own. 

But  now  tbe  > 

Hjc  goddess  p  " 

To  whom  gi  'd ; 

"Osage!  to  'd; 

let  him  who  £  t. 

Let  him  dema 

If  first  he  ask: 

And  cease  the  ray.'» 

"Oh  first  ol  ,     ,  ,    n'd) 

"  Whom  Heaven  adorns,  superior  to  thy  kuid, 
With  strength  of  body,  and  with  worth  of  mind ! 
^^  martial  law  commands  us  to  forbear ; 
Hereafter  we  shall  meet  in  glorious  war, 
Some  future  day  shall  lengthen  out  the  strife. 
And  let  the  gods  decide  of  death  or  life  ! 
Since  then  the  Nij^ht  extends  her  gloomy  shade. 
And  Heaven  enjoins  it,  be  the  Night  obey'd. 
Rctnm,  brave  Ajax,  to  thy  Grecian  friejfids, 
Aad  }oy  the  nations  whom  thy  arm  defends ; 
As  I  shall  glad  each  chief,  and  Trojan  wife, 
Who  wearies  Heaven  with  vows  for  Hcctor^s  life. 
But  let  us,  on  this  memorable  day. 
Exchange  some  gift;  that  Greece  and  Troy  may 

*  Not  hate,  but  glory,  made  these  chiefs  cohtend ; 
'  And  each  brave  too  was  in  his  soul  a  friend." 

With  that,  a  sword  with  stars  of  silver  grac'd. 
The  baldric  studded,  and  the  sheath  enchased, 
fl«  gave  the  Greek.    The  generous  Greek  bc&tow'd 
Andiant  belt  that  rich  with  purple  g^ow*d. 
Then  with  m^}ettic  grace  they  quit  the  plain ; 
This  seeks  the  Grecian,  that  the  Phrygian  train. 

The  Trojan  bands  returning  Hector  wait, 
And  hail  with  joy  the  champion  of  their  state : 
fecap'd  great  Ajax,  they  surveyed  him  round. 
Alive,  unharmed,  and  vigorous  from  his  wound. 
To  Troy's  high  gates  the  godlike  man  they  bear, 
Thar  preKnt  triumph,  as  their  late  despair. 

But  Ajax,  glorying  in  his  hardy  deed, 
The  well-ann'd  Greeks  to  Agamemnon  lead. 
A  steer  for  sacrifice  the  king  designed, 
Of  full  five  years,  and  of  the  nobler  kind. 
The  victhn  fells;  they  strip  the  smoking  hide, 
Tbe  beast  they  quarter,  and  the  joints  divide; 
Then  spread  the  fables,  the  re^st  prepare, 
Sach  takes  his  seat,  and  each  receives  bis  share. 
The  king  himself  (an  honorary  sign) 
before  great  Ajax  plac'd  the  mighty  chine. 
^yhen  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  remov'd, 
^'otor,  in  «*ch  persuasive  art  approv'd, 
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The  sage  whose  counsels  long  had  swa^d  the  rest. 
In  words  like  these  his  prudent  thought  exprest ; 

*'  How  dear,  O  kings!  this  fetal  day  has  cost! 
What  Greeks  are  perish*d  I  what  a  people  lost ! 
What  tides  of  blood  have  drenched  Scamandra*a 

shore! 
What  crowds  of  heroes  sunk,  tn  rise  no  more ! 
Then  hear  me,  chief  I  dor  let  the  morrow's  light 
Awake  thy  squadrons  to  new  toils  of  fight : 
Some  space  at  least  permit  the  wnr  to  breathe. 
While  we  to  flames  oui  slaughtered  friends  bequeath* 
Prom  the  red  field  their  scattered  bodies  bear; 
And  nigh  the  fleet  a  funeral  structure  fear : 
So  decent  urns  their  snowy  bones  may  keep, 
And  pious  children  o'er  Cheir  ashes  weep. 
Here,  where  on  one  promiscuous  pile  they  bla^'d. 
High  o*er  them  all  a  general  tomb  be  raisM ; 
Next,  to  secure  our  camp,  and  naval  powers. 
Raise  an  embattled  wall,  with  lofty  towers ; 
From  space  to  space  be  ample  gates  around. 
For  passing  chariots;  and  a  trench  profound. 
So  Greece  to  combat  shall  in  s:(fety  go, 
Nor  fear  the  fierce  hicursions  of  the  foe." 
'Twas  thus  tbe  sage  his  wholesome  counsel  mov*d  j 
The  sceptred  kings  of  Greece  his  words  approv'd. 

Meanwhile,  convened  at  Priam's  palace-gate. 
The  Trojan  peers  in  nightly  council  sate; 
A  senate  void  of  order,  as  of  choice  ; 
Their  hearts  were  fearful,  and  confus'd  their  voiCe. 
Antenor  rising,  thus  demands  their  ear: 
"  Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  and  auxiliars,  hear ! 
Tt9  Heaven  the  counsel  of  my  breast  inspires^ 
And  I  but  move  what  every  god  requires ; 
Let  Sparta's  treasure  be  this  hour  restor'd. 
And  Argive  Helen  own  her  ancient  lord. 
The  ties  of  faith,  the  sworn  alliance  broke. 
Our  impious  battles  the  just  gods  provoke. 
As  this  advice  ye  practise,  or  reject. 
So  hope  success,  or  dread  the  dire  efloct"  j 

The  senior  spoke,  and  sate.     To  whom  reply'd 
The  graceful  husband  of  the  Spartan  bride ; 
**  Cold  counsels,  Trojan,  may  ^come  thy  years. 
But  sound  ungrateful  in  a  warrior's  ears : 
Old  man,  if,  void  of  fallacy  or  art. 
Thy  words  express  the  purpose  of  tlify  heart, 
Thou,  in  thy  time,  more  sound  advice  hast  given, 
But  wisdom  has  its  date,  assl^-n'd  by  Heaven. 
Then  hear  me,  princes  of  the  Trojan  name  ! 
Their  treasures  I'll  restore,  but  riot  the  dame  ; 
My  treasures  too,  for  peace,  I  will  resign  ; 
But  be  this  bright  poissession  ever  mine."  . 

'Twas  then,  (he  growing  discord  to  compose. 
Slow  from  his  seat  the  rcverenci  Priam  rose : 
His  godlike  aspect  deep  attention  drew  : 
He  pausM,  and  these  pacific  words  ensue  : 

"  Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  and  auxlliar  bands  ! 
Now  take  refreshment  as  the  hour  demands : 
Guard  well  the  walls,  relieve  the  watch  of  night, 
Till  the  new  Sun  resfore  the  cheerful  light : 
Then  shall  our  herald  to  th'  Atrid^.s  sent, 
"Before  their  ships  proclaim  my  son's  intent. 
Next  let  a  truce  be  ask'd,  that  Troy  may  bum 
Her  slaughter'd  heroes,  anol  their  bones  inurn  ; 
That  doue,  once  more  the  fnte  of  war  be  try'd. 
And  whose  tiic  coiKiuest,  mighty  Jove  decide  !" 

The  monarch  spoke !  the  warriors  snatch'd  with' 
haste, 
(Each  at  his  po?t  in  arms)  a  short  repast. 
Soon  as  the  rosy  morn  had  wak'd  tlie  day. 
To  the  black  ships  Idatus  bent  his  way  ; 
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There,  to  the  sons  of  Mars,  in  council  found. 

He  rois'd  his  voic<» ;  the  host  stood  listening  round  : 

"  Ye  sons  of  Af reus,  and  ye  Greeks,  give  eftr ! 
The  words  of  Troy  and  Troy*s  great  inouarch  hear, 
Pleased  may  ye  hear  (so  Heaven succpetl  uiy  prayers) 
What  Paris,  author  of  th^  war,  declares. 
The  spoils  and  treasures  he  to  llion  bore, 
(Ok,  had  he  perish'd  ere  they  touch'd  our  shore!) 
He  proffers  injur'd  Greece,  with  large  increase 
Of  added  Trojan  wealth,  to  buy  the  peace. 
But  to  restore  the  beauteous  bride  again. 
This  Greece  demands,  and  Troy  requests  in  vaiiv 
Kext,  O  ye  chiefs !  we  ask  a  truce,  to  bum 
Otxr  slaughtered  heroes,  and  their  bones  inurn. 
That  done,  once  more  the  fate  of  war  be  try'd, 
And  whose  the  conquest,  mighty  Jove  decide  !** 
The  Greeks  pave  ear,  but  done  the  silence  broke : 
,  At  length  Tydidcs  rose,  and  rising  spoke : 
**  Oh,  take  not,  friends !  defrauded  of  your  fame, 
Their  protferM  wealth,  nor  ev'n  the  Spartan  dame. 
Let  conquest  make  tbemours:  fate  shakes  their 
And  Troy  already  totUrs  to  her  fall."  [wall, 

Th*  admiring  chiefs,  and  all  the  Grecian  name, 
With  general  shouts  return'd  him  loud  acclaim. 
Then  thus  the  king  of  kings  rejects  the  peace  : 
**  Reratd ;  in  him  thou  hear'st  the  voice  of  Greece. 
For  what  remains ;  let  funeral  flames  he  fe<\ 
With  heroes'  corpse;  I  war  not  with  the  dead : 
Go  search  your  slaughtered  chiefe  on  yonder  plain. 
And  gratify  the  manes  of  the  slain  : 
Be  witness,  Jove,  whose  thunder  rolls  on  high  I'* 
He  siiid,  and  rear'd  his  sceptre  to  the  skyi 

To  sacred  Troy,  where  all  her  princeF  luy 
To  wait  th'  event,  the  herald  bent  his  way. 
He  came,  and  stinding  in  the  midst,  explnin'd 
^     The  peace  rejected,  but  the  truce  obtain'd. 

Straight  to  their  several  cares  the  Trojans  more  ; 
Some  search  the  plains,  some  fell  the  sounding 

grove: 
Nor  less  the  Greeks,  descending  on  the  shore, 
Hew'd  the  green  forests,  and  the  bodies  bore. 
And  now  from  forth  the  chambers  of  the  main. 
To  shed  his  sacred  light  on  Earth  again,        ^ 
Arose  the  golden  chariot  of  the  day, 
j^d  tipt  the  mountains  with  a  purple  ray. 
In  mingled  throngs  the  Greek  apd  Trojan  train 
Though  heaps  of  carnage  search  the  mournful  plaJQ. 
Scarce  coufd  the  friend  bis  slaughtcr'd  friend  cx- 

plorH, 
With  dust  dishonoured,  and  d'iformM  with  gore. 
The  wounds  theywash'd,  their  pious  te.irs  they  shed, 
And.  laid  along  their  cars,  deplor'd  the  d<  ad  ; 
Sage  Priam  checkM  their  grief:  with  silent  haste 
The  bodies  decent  on  their  piles  were  plac'd : 
With  melting  h'^arts  the  c(»M  remains  they  biim'd  ; 
And  sadly  flow  to  sacrfid  Troy  rctum'd. 
Kor  less  the  Greeks  their  pious  sorrows  sh'd, 
And  decent  on  tlic  pile  dispose  the  dc  ad  ; 
The  cold  remains  consume  with  equal  care ; 
And,  slowly,  sadly,  to  their  fleet  repnir. 
Now,  ere  the  niorn  had  streak' J  with  rcddtming  light 
The  doubtful  confines  of  the  day  and  night ; 
Abo'it  the  dying  flames  the  ?5rceks  appeared. 
And  round  the  pile  a  general  tomb  they  reard, 
fku-n,  to  secure  the  camp  and  naval  powers, 
Tlicy  raisM  embattled  walls  with  lofty  towei-s  : 
Vrom  tpqce  to  space  were  ample  gates  artmnd, 
For  passing  chariots ;  and  a  trench  profound, 
Of  largfe  extent ;  an(l  deep  in  earth,  below. 
Strong  piles  iufix'd  stood  adverse  to  the  foe. 


So  toird  the  dreeks  J  meanwhile  the  gods  above 
In  shining  circle  roupd  their  faiher  Jove, 
AmazM  beheld  thv  wondrous  works  of  man : 
'Ihen  he,  whose  tri<U;nt  shakes  the  Earth,  began  : 

"  What  mortals  henceforth  shall  our  power  adore. 
Our  fanes  frequent,  our  oracles  implore. 
If  the  proud  Grecians  thus  successful  boast 
Their  rising  bulwarks  on  the  sea-be^t  coast  ? 
See  the  long  walU  extending  to  the  main, 
No  god  consulted,    and  no  victim  slain  ! 
Their  fame  shall  fill  the  world's  remotest  ends ; 
Wide,  ^8 'the  mom  her  golden  beam  extends. 
While  old  Laomedon's  divine  abodes, 
Those  radiapt  structures  rais'd  by  labouring  gods, 
Shall;  razM  and  lost, ,  in  long  oblivion  sleep." 
Tlyis  spoke  tlve  hoary  monarch  of  the  deep. 

Th'  almighty  thunderer  with  a  frown  replies, 
That  clouds  the  worlcUand  blackens  half  the  skies: 
**  Stronjr  god  of  Ocean  !  thou, whose  rage  can  make 
The  solid  t^arth's  eternal  basis  shake ; 
What  cause  of  fear  from  mortal  works  could  move 
The  meanest  subject  of  our  realms  above  ?■  ' 
Where'er  the  Sun's  refulgent  rrtys  are  cast, 
Thy  power  h  honour'd,  and  thy  fiame  shall  last 
But  yon  proud  work  no  future  age  sh&il  view. 
No  trace  remain  where  once  the  elory  grew, 
The  sapp'd  foundations  by  thy  force  shall  fal)> 
And,  whelm'd  beneath  thy  waves,  drop' the  huge 

wall : 
Vast  drifu  of  sand  shall  change  the  former  shore ; 
The  ruin  vanish'd,  and  the  name  no  more." 

Thus  they  in  Heaven  j  whole  o'er  the  Grecian 
The  rolling  Sun  descending  to  the  main  [train, 
Beheld  the  fmish'd  work.    Their  bulls  they  slc»  ? 
Black  from  the  tents  the  savoury  vapours  flew. 
And  now  the  fleet,  arriv'd  from  Lemnos'  stands, 
With  Bacchus'  blessings  cheer'd  the  generous  bands. 
Of  fragrant  wine  the  rich  Euneus  sent 
A  thousand  measures  to  the  royal  tent. 
(Eunaus,  whom  Hypsipyle  of  yore 
To  Jason,  shepherd  of  his  people,  bore) 
The  rest  they  purchas'd  at  their  proper  cost. 
And  well  the  plenteous  freight supply'd  the  host: 
Each,  in  exchange,  proportion'd  treasures  gave :  • 
Some  brass,  or  iron  i  some  an  ox,  or  slave. 
AH  night  they  feast,  the  Greek  and  IVojan  power*; 
Those  on  the  fields,  and  these  within  their  towers. 
But  Jove  averse  the  sighs  of  wrath  display 'd, 
And  shot  red  lightnings  through  the  gloomy  shade: 
Humbled  they  stood ;  pale  "horrour  seiz'd  on  ail. 
While  the  deep  thunder  shook  th'  atrial  ball. 
Each  pour'd  to  Jove,  before  the  bowl  was  crown'd: 
And  large  libations  drench'd  the  thirsty  ground : 
Then  late,  rcfresh'd  with  sleep  from  toils  of  figbt, 
Enjoy'd  the  balmy  blessings  of  the  nighU 
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THE  8KC0N0  BATfLft,  aHd  THB  DtSTXEtt  OF  T91 
CRfiBKS. 

Jupiter  assembles  a  council  of  the  deities,  and 
threatens  them  with  the  pains  of  Tartarus  if 
they  assist  either  side:  Minerva  only  obtains  of 
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Kim  that  the  may  direct  the  Greeks  by  her 
counsels.  The  armies  join  battle :  Jupiter  on 
Mount  Ida  weigbs  in  his  balances  the  fates  of 
both,  and  affrights  the  Greeks  with  his  thumlers 
and  lightnings.  Nestor  alone  continues  in  the 
field,  in  ^rcat  di^nger ;  Diomed  relieves  hiui ; 
whose  exploits,  and  those  of  Hector,  are  ex- 
cellently described.    Juno  endeavours  to  auimate 


T] 


AumomA  now,  fair  daughter  ^  the  dawn, 
Sprinkled  with  rosy  light  the  dewy  lawn ; 
When  Jove  conven'd  the  senate  of  the  skies. 
Where  high  Olympus*  cloudy  tops  arise. 
The  sire  of  gods  his  awful  silence  broke, 
The  beavens  attentive  trembled  as  he  spoke  : 

•*  Celestial  states,  immortal  gods  !  give  ear. 
Hear  our  decree,  and  reverence  what  ye  hear ; 
The  ^li^il  decree,'  which  not  all  Ileaveu  can  move ; 
Tboa  fate !  fulfil  it ;  and,  ye  powers,  approve  ! 
What  god  but  enters  yon  forbidden  field, 
Who  yields  aa^istance,  or  but  wills  to  yield  ; 
Sack  to  the  skies  with  shame  he  shall  be  driven, 
Gashed  with  dishonest  wounds,  the  scorn  of  Heaven : 
Or  fiu-,  oh  fiar  from  steep  Olympus  thrown. 
Low  in  the  dark  Tartarean  gulf  shall  groan. 
With  burning  chains  fixM  to  the  brazen  floors, 
And  lockM  by  Hell's  inexorable  doors; 
As  deep  beneath  th*  infernal  centre  hurl'd. 
As  from  that  centre  to  th'  ethereal  world. 
Let  bim  who  tempts  me,  dread  those  dire  abodes  j 
And  know,  th'  almighty  is  the  god  of  gods. 
Jjeague  all  your  forces  then,  ye  powers  above, 
JiAn  all,  and  try  th'  omnipotence  of  Jove ; 
Let  down  our  golden  evcrlastmg  chain,        [main  : 
Wh4»e  stTOngembrace  holds  Heaven,  and  earth,  and 
^^▼e  all,  of  mortal  and  immortal  birth, 
To  drag,  by  this,  the  thunderer  down  to  Earth  : 
Ye  strive  in  raiu  !  If  I  but  stretch  this  hand, 
T  heave  the  gods,  the  ocean,  and  the  land ; 
i  tix  the  chain  to  great  Olympus'  height. 
And  the  vast  world  hangs  trembling  in  ray  sight ! 
For  such  1  reign,  unbounded  and  above  ; 
And  such  are  men  and  go<ls,  compar'd  to  Jove." 
Th'  almighty  spoke,  nor  durst  the  powers  reply, 
.  A  reverend  horrour  silenc'd  all  the  sky  ; 
Trembling  they  stood  before  their  sovereign's  look  ; 
-At  length  his  best  belov'd,  the  power  of  wisdom, 
spoke: 
'•  O  first  and  greatest !  god,  by  gods  ador'd  ? 
We  own  thy  might,  our  fathtT  and  our  lord  I 


But  ah  !  permit  to  pity  huikaa  ttat« ; 
If  not  to  help,  at  least  lament  their  fata 
From  fields  forbidden  we  tubmias  refrain. 
With  arms  unaiding  mourn  our  Arg ives  ilain ; 
Vet  grant  my  counsels  still  Uieir  breasts  oiay  move. 
Or  all  must  perish  in  the  wrath  of  Jove." 

The  cloud-compelling  god  her  suit  approT*d, 
And  smil'd  superior  on  bii  best  bek>v'd. 
I'hen  caird  his  coursers,  and  bis  chariot  took ; 
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The  gatcb  unfolding  pour  forth  all  their  train ; 
Squadrons  on  squadrons  cloud  the  dusky  plain  : 
Men,  stexls,  and  chariots,  shake  the  trembling 

ground  ; 
The  tumult  Uiickens,  and  the  skies  resound. 
And  now  with  shouts  the  shocking  armies  cloi'd, 
To  lances  lances,  shields  to  shields  oppos'd. 
Host  against  host  with  shadowy  legions  drew. 
The  sounding  darts  in  iron  tempests  flew, 
Victors  an<l  \;inqnish'd  join  promiscuous  cried. 
Triumphant  shouts  and  dying  groans  arise ; 
With  streaming  blood  the  slippery  fields  are  dy!d, 
And  slaiu'htcr'd  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide. 
Lonpr  as  the  niorniuj;  beams  increasing  bright. 
O'er  Heaven's  <?lear  azure  spread  the  sacred  light; 
Commutual  death  the  fate  of  war  confounds, 
Each  adverse  battle  gor'd  with  equal  wouods. 
But  when  the  Sun  the  height  of  Heaven  ascends ; 
1  he  sire  of  gods  his  golden  scales  suspends, 
Witii  equal  hand  :  in  these  explor'd  the  fate 
Of  (Jreece  and  Troy,  and  pois'd  the  mighty  weight. 
Pross'd  with  its  load,  the  Grecian  balance  lies 
low  sunk  on  Earth,  the  Trojan  strikes  the  skies, 
Then  Jove  from  Ida's  top  his  horrour  spreads  ; 
Tlie  clouds  burst  dreadful  o'er  the  Greiian  heads  i 
Thick  lightnings  flash  j  the  muttering  thunder 

rolls ; 
Their  strength  he  withers,  and  unmans  their  SOulSt 
Before  his  wrath  the  trembling  hosts  retire  j 
The  god  in  terrours,  and  the  skies  on  fire. 
Nor  great  ldomen<  us  that  sight  could  bear. 
Nor  each  stern  Ajax,  thunderboltii  of  war  : 
Nor  he,  the  kinf:  of  men,  th'  alarm  sustain'd ; 
Nestor  alone  uinidst  the  storm  remain'd. 
Unwilliijjr  ho  rernuin'd,  for  Paris'  dart 
Had  pif-ro'd  his  coars'T  in  a  niorta)  part : 
Fix'd  in  the  toreherij  where  the  sprinjiinir  mane 
Ciirl'd  o'er  the  brow,  it  stun>'  him  to  the  braui : 
Mad  with  ills  auTuish,   he  begins  to  rear, 
r  IV-  ■•Ailh  ills  Uouti  aloft,  and  iash  the  air. 
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Scarce  had  ha  falchkm  cnt  the  reins,  and  freed 
Th'  encufnl>^d  chariot  from  the  dyhig  steed, 
AVhen  dreadful  Hector,  thundering  through  the  wmr, 
Pour*d  to  the  tumult  on  his  whirling  car. 
That  day  had  stretchM  benrath  his  matchless  hand 
The  hoary  monarch  of  the  Pylian  band ; 
But  Diomed  beheld  :  from  forth  the  croud 
He  rush'd,  mnd^  Ulysses  call'd  aloud. 

**  Whither,  oh  whither  does  Ulysses  run  ? 
Oh  flight  unworthy  great  Laertes*  son  ! 
Mixt  with  the  vulgar  shall  thy  fate  be  found, 
PiercHl  in  the  back,  a  vile,  disbonest  wound  } 
Oh  turn  and  save  from  Hector's  direful  rage 
The  glory  of  the  Greeks,  the  Pylian  sage." 
His  fruitless  words  are  lost  unheard  in  air, 
l^ljrsses  sedcs  the  ships,  and  shelters  there. 
But  boldTydides  to  the  rescue  goes, 
A  single  warrior  'midst  a  host  of  foes ; 
Before  the  coursers  with  a  sudden  spring 
He  kap'd,  and  anxious  thus  bespoke  thie  kmg : 

"  Great  perils,  fsther !  wait  th*  unequal  fight ; 
Thess  younger  champions  will  oppress  thy  might 
Thy  veins  no  more  with  ancient  rigour  glow ; 
Weak  is  thy  servant,  and  thy  coursers  slow. 
Then  haste,  ascend  my  seat,  and  from  the  car 
Observe  the  steeds  of  Tros,  renown*d  in  war, 
Practitf'd  alike  to  turn,  to  stop,  to  chase. 
To  dare  the  fight,  or  urge  the  rapid  race : 
These  late  obey*d  .£neas*  guiding  rein ; 
Leave  tboa  thy  chariot  to  our  faithful  thiin ; 
With  these  against  yon  Thijans  will  we  go. 
Nor  shall  great  Hector  want  an  equal  (be ; 
Fierce  as  he  is,  er'n  he  may  learn  to  fear 
The  thirsty  fury  of^y  flying  spear.'* 

Thus  said  the  chief;  and  Nestor,  skilPd  in  war. 
Approves  his  counsel,  and  ascends  the  car : 
The  steeds  he  left,  their  trusty  servants  hold ; 
F.urjrmedon,  and  Sthenefus  the  bold : 
The  nfvercnd  charioteer  directs  the  course, 
And  strains  his  aged  arm  to  lash  the  horse. 
Hector  they  face ;  unknowing  how  to  fear, 
I^erce  he  drove  on ;  Tydides  whirl*d  his  spear. 
The  f^Ar  with  erring  haste  mistook  its  way, 
But  pl&ngM  m  Eniopeus*  bosom  lay. 
Hb  opening  hand  in  death  forsakes  the  rein ; 
The  steeds  fly  back :  he  falls,  and  spurns  the  plain. 
Great  Hector  sorrows  f»r  his  servant  kill'd. 
Yet  imreveng'd  permits  to  press  the  field ; 
Till,  to  supply  his  place  and  rule  the  car, 
Hose  Archeptdemus,  the  fierce  in  war. 
And  now  had  death  and  horrour  covered  all ; 
Uketimonms  flocks  the  Trojans  in  their  wall 
Enclos'd  had  bled :  but  Jove  with  awful  sound 
RoU'd  the  big  thunder  oe'r  the  vast  profound : 
Pull  in  lydides  face  the  lightning  flew ; 
The  ground  before  him  flam'd  with  sulphur  blue ; 
The  quivering  steeds  foil  prostrate  at  the  sight ; 
And  Nestor's  trembling  hand  confess'd  his  fright ; 
He  dfopp'd  the  rehis ;  and,  shook  with  sacred  dread, 
Thus,  turning,  /iram'd  th*  intrepid  Diomed : 

*'  O  chief  1  too  daring  in  thy  friend's  defence, 
Retire  advis'd,  and  urge  the  chariot  hence. 
This  day,  averse,  the  sovereign  of  the  skies 
Assists  great  Hector,  and  our  pakn  denies. 
Some  other  sun  may  see4he  happier  hour, 
Wlien  Greeee  shall  conquer  by  his  heavenly  power. 
*TU  not  in  man  his  fixM  decree  to  move: 
The  great  will  glory  to  submit  to  Jove." 

"  O  reveveod  prince !"  (Ty<Hdes  thus  replies) 
^  Thy  fmn  Bit  amful,  aod  thy  words  are  wise. 


But  ah,  what  grief,  shonid  hanglbty  Hector  boaft^ 
I  fled  inglorious  to  the  guarded  cokst ! 
3efore  that  dire  disgrace  shall  blast  my  fame. 
Overwhelm  me.   Earth;   and  hide  a  warrior's 

shame" 
To  whom  Gertoian  Nestor  thus  reply'd  ; 
**  Gods !  can  thy  ooura^e  fear  the  Phr3rgian*s  pride  ? 
Hector  may  vaunt,  but  who  shall  heed  the  boast } 
Not  those  who  felt  thy  arm,  the  Dardan  host. 
Nor  Troy,  yet  bleeding  in  her  heroes  lost ; 
Not  ev*n  a  Phrygian  dame,  who  dreads  the  swotd 
That  laid  m  dust  her  lov*d,  lamented  lord.** 
He  said,  and  hasty  o^er  the  gasping  throof 
Drives  the  swift  steeds ;  the  chariot  smokes  aloof. 
The  shouts  of  Trqjans  Uiicken  m  the  wind  ; 
The  storm  of  hissrog  javdins  poun  behind. 
Then,  with  a  voice  that  shakes  the  solid  skies, 
Pleas*d  Hector  braves  the  warrior  as  he  flies. 
**  Go,  mighty  hero,  grac'd  above  the  rest 
tn  seats  of  council  and  the  suuftuoos  feast; 
Now  hope  no  more  those  honours  from  thy  tiain  ; 
Go,  less  than  woman,  in  the  form  of  man ! 
To  scale  our  walls,  to  wrap  our  towesa  in  flames. 
To  lead  in  exile  the  fhir  Phrygian  dames,      [M : 
Thy  onoe  proud  hopes,  presumptnous  prince !  are 
This  arm  shall  reach  thy  heart,  and  stretch  thee 
dea3?» 

Now  fears  diwnsde  him,  and  now  hopes  invitCi 
To  stop  his  coursers^  and  to  stand  the  ^ht ; 
Thrice  tum'd  the  chief,  and  thrice  imperial  Jove 
On  Ida's  summits  thunder'd  from  above : 
Great  Hector  beard ;  he  saw  the  flashing  light, 
(The  sign  of  conquest)  and  thus  nrg'd  the  fight : 

"  Hear,  every  Trcjan,  Lydan,  Daidaoband, 
All  lam'd  in  war,  and  dreadful  hand  to  hand. 
Be  mjndful  of  the  wrsaths  your  arms  have  won. 
Your  great  fbrefothers'  glories,  and  your  own. 
Heard  ye  the  voice  of  Jove }  Success  and  fome 
Await  on  Troy,  on  Greece  eternal  shame. 
Tn  vain  tliey  skulk  behind  their  boasted  wall. 
Weak  bulwarks !  destin'd  by  this  arm  to  foil. 
High  o*er  their  slighted  trench  our  steeds  shall 
And  pass  victorious  o'er  the  level'd  mound,  [bound; 
Soon  as  before  yon  hollow  ships  we  stand. 
Fight  each  with  flames,  and  toss  the  blaeing  brand; 
Till,  their  proud  navy  wrapt  in  smoke  uid  fires. 
All  Greece,  encompass'd,  ia  one  blaze  expires.** 

Furious  he  said ;  then,  bending  o^^  the  yoke, 
Fjioonrag'd  his  proud  steeds,  while  thus  he  spoke : 
'*  Now.  Xanthus,  £thon,  Lampus!  urge  the  chase, 
And,  thou,  Podargus  !  prove  thy  generous  race: 
Be  fleet,  be  fearless,  this  important  day. 
And  all  your  master's  well-spent  care  rqiay. 
For  this,  high>fed  in  plenteous  stalls  ye  stajid» 
Serv'd  with  pure  wheat,  and  by  a  princess'  hand| 
For  this  my  spouse,  of  greai  Aetion's  line. 
So  oft  has  steep'd  the  strengthenfog  grain  in  winew 
Now  swift  pursue,  now  thunder  uncontrol'd  ; 
Give  me  to  seize  rich  Nestor's  shield  of  gold ; 
From  Tydeus'  shoulders  strip  the  costly  Toad, 
Vulcanian  arms,  the  labour  of  a  god  : 
'These  if  we  gam,  then  victory,  ye  powers! 
This  night,   this  glorious  night,  the  fleet  is  eon." 

That  beard,  deep  anguish  stung  Satumia's  soul; 
She  shook  her  throne  that  shook  the  starfy  pole : 
And  thus  to  Neptune :  *<  Thou,  whose  fSoroa  Oia 

make 
The  stediast  Earth  from  her  foundatioQ  Aake^ 
See'st  thou  the  Greeks  by  fotes  uigust  opprsst. 
Nor  swells  that  heart  in  thy  iinoioitalbfeaait? 
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Yet-SgM,  HcUc^  thy  power  obey, 
Aad  fifts  unr^^aing  on  thioe  aiUur*  Uy. 
Would  all  the  deities  of  Greece  combaoe, 
In  Taia  the  gloooiy  thunderer  might  repioe : 
SoK*  thouU  be  ait,  with  scarce  a  god  to  friend^ 
And  see  his  Trqjans  to  the  shades  descend : 
Sich  be  the  scene  from  his  Idsan  bower ; 
Ungralefal  prospect  to  the  suUea  power !" 

Neptune  with  wrath  rejects  the  rash  design : 
"  What  rage,  wJiat  madness,  furioiis  queen.  Is 
IwaraotwiththehighesL     All  above        Ithme! 
Submit  and  trcnible  at  the  hand  of  Jove." 

Now  godlike  Hector,  to  whose  matchless  might 
Jore  gave  the  glory  of  the  destined  fight. 
Squadrons  gn  squadrons  drives,  and  fills  the  fields 
With  close-rai^d  charioti,  and  with  thicken'd 


WheM  the  deep  trench  in  length  extended  lay. 
Compacted  troops  stand  wedg'd  in  finn  array, 
Adreadfiilfront!  they  shake  the  brands,  and  threat 
With  long-destroying  flames  the  hostile  fleet* 
The  king  of  men,  by  Juno's  self  inspired, 
ToiJ'd  through  the  tents,  and  all  his  army  fir'd. 
Swift  as  he  mov*d  he  lifted  in  his  hand 
Ks  purple  robe,  bright  ensign  of  command. 
Ifigh  oo  the  mjdlnost  bark  the  king  appear'd ; 
There»  from  Ulyases'  deck  his  voice  was  heard  ; 
Tb  Ajax  and  Achilles  reach'd  ihe  sound, 
Whoae  distant  ships  the  guarded  navy  bound. 
'*  Oh  Argives  !  shame  of  human  race  ^*'  he  cry*d, 
(The  bolkMT  vessels  to  his  voice  reply'd) 
••  Where  now  are  all  your  glorious  boasts  of  yore, 
Toor  bas^  triumphs  on  the  Lcmoian  shore  ? 
Eftck  liearlns  hero  dares  an  hundred  foes, 
WfaiB^  the  £east  lasts,  and  while  the  goblet  flows; 
But  «^  to  meet  one  martial  man  is  found. 
When  the  fight  rages,  and  the  flames  surround  ? 
O  mighty  Jove !  oh  sire  of  the  distressed  ? 
Was  ever  king  like  me,  like  me  opprc!>s'd  ? 
With  power  immense,  with  justice  armM  in  vaio; 
My  gUfTf  ravish'd,  and  my  people  slain  ! 
To  thee  my  tows  were  breathed  from  every  shore  j 
What  altar  srook'd  not  with  our  victims*  gore  ? 
Witb  £u  of  bulls  I  fed  the  constant  flame, 
Aad  ask'd  destroction  to  the  Trepan  name. 
Now,  gracious  god!  for  humbler  our  demand ! 
Give  tiieae  at  least  t'  escape  from  Hector's  hand. 
And  sare  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  land  !*' 

Thus  prayed  the  king ;  and  Heaven's  great  father 
Wm  vows,  io  bittOTness  of  soul  preferred ;      [heard 
The  wrath  appcas*d,  by  happy  signs  declares, 
Aad  givet  the  people  to  thar  monarch's  prayers. 
Wb  eagle,  sacred  bird  of  Heaven !  he  sent, 
A  fitvB  bis  talona  tmss'd  (divine  portent ! ) 
Jfigh  o'er  the  wondtring  hosts  he  soar'd  above. 
Who  paid  their  vows  to  Panomph»an  Jove ; 
Then  let  the  prey  beCMe  his  altar  foil, 
The  Greeks  behdd,  and  transport  seizM  on  all ; 
Eaeourag'd  by  the  sign,  the  troops  revive. 
And  fierce  on  IVoy  with  double  fury  drive* 
lydides  first  of  all  the  Grecian  force, 
Ccr  the  broad  ditch  impeird  his  foaming  horse, 
Pierc'd  the  deep  ranks,  their  strongest  battle  tor«, 
Aad  dy'd  hb  javelin  red  with  Trojan  gore. 
Tooa^  AgeUfis  (Phradmon  was  bis  sire) 
With  ilyi^  coursers  shunn'd  his  dreadful  ire : 
Struck  through  the  back,  the  Phrygian  fell  opprest ; 
The  dart  drm  on,  and  issued  at  bis  breast; 
Headlong  be  quits  the  car  ;  his  arms  resound  : 
Bit  poadttVQt  bockkr  tfauodus  on  the  ground. 


Forth  rush  a  tide  of  Greeks,  the  passage  fireed  ; 
Th'  AtridsB  first,  th'  Ajaces  next  succeed : 
Meriones,  like  Mars  in  arms  renown'd, 
And-godlike  Idomen,  now  pan*d  the  mound : 
Evsemoa*s  son  next  issues  to  the  foe. 
And  last,  young  Teucer  with  his  beaded  bew. 
Secure  beMnd  the  Tclamonian  shield 
The  skilful  archer  wide  siirvey'd  the  field. 
With  every  shaft  some  hostile  victim  slew, 
Then  ckMc  beneath  the  seven-fold  orb  withdrew : 
The  conscious  infant  so,  when  foar  alarms, 
Retires  for  nfety  to  the  mothu(*8  arms. 
Thus  Ajax  guards  his  brother  in  the  field. 
Moves  as  he  moves,  and  turns  the  shining  shield. 
Who  first  by  Teucer^s  mortal  arrows  bled  } 
Orsilochus;  then  fell  Ormenus  dead: 
llie  god-like  lycophon  next  pressed  the  plain, ' 
With  Chromius,  Dsetor,  Ophelestes  slain : 
Bold  Hainopaon  breathless  sunk  to  ground ; 
The  bloody  pile  great  Menalippus  croun'd. 
Heaps  fell  on  heaps,  sad  trophies  of  his  art* 
A  Trojan  ghost  attended  every  dart 
Great  Agamemnon  views  with  joyful  eye 
The  ranks  grow  thinner  as  bis  arrows  fly : 
**  Oh  3routh  for  ever  dear  I**  the  monarch  cry*d, 
"  Thus,  always  thus,  thy  eariy  worth  be  try'd ; 
Thy  brave  example  shall  retrieve  our  host, 
Thy  country's  saviour,  and  thy  father's  boast ! 
Sprung  from  an  alien's  bed  thy  sire  to  grace. 
The  vigorous  ofi&^ring  of  a  stol'n  embrace. 
Proud  of  his  boy,  be  ownM  the  generous  flame. 
And  the  brave  son  repays  his  cares  with  fome. 
Now  hear  a  monarch's  vow:  If  Heaven's  high 

powers 
Give  me  to  raze  Troy's  long  defended  towers  ; 
Whatever  treasures  Greece  for  me  design, 
The  next  rich  honorary  gift  be  thine : 
Some  golden  tripod,  or  disting^uish'd  car, 
With  coursers  drciidful  in  the  ranks  of  war; 
Or  some  fair  captive,  whom  thy  eyes  approve. 
Shall  recouipense  the  warrior's  toils  with  love." 

To  this  the  chief :  **  With  praise  the  rest  inspire, 
Nor  urge  a  soul  already  iiird  with  fire. 
What  strength  I  have,  be  now  in  battle  try'd. 
Till  every  shaft  in  Phrygian  blood  be  dy'd. 
Since  rallying  from  our  wall  we  forc'd  the  foe, 
Still  aim'd  at  Hector  have  1  bent  my  bow  : 
Eight  forky  arrows  from  this  hand  have  fled. 
And  eight  bold  heroes  by  their  points  lie  dead : 
But  sure  some  god  denies  me  to  destroy 
This  fury  of  the  field,  this  dog  of  Troy."        [fliei 

He  said,  and  twang'd  the  string.    The  weapon 
At  Hector's  breast,  and  sings  along  the  skies: 
He  miss'd  the  mark  j  but  pierc'd  Gorgy  thio's 

heart, 
And  drcnch'd  in  royal  blood  the  thirsty  dart 
(Fair  Castianira,  nymph  of  form  divine, 
Thisofl^spring  adderl  to  king  Priam's  iine.) 
As  full-blown  poppies,  overchari^'d  with  rain. 
Decline  the  head,  and  drooping  kiss  the  plain. 
So  sinks  the  youth  :   his  beauteous  head,  dcpreft 
Beneath  his  helmet,  drops  tipon  his  breast. 
Another  shaft  the  raging  archer  drew : 
That  ot'ier  shaft  with  erring  fury  flew, 
(From  Hector  Phoebus  turn'd  the  flying  woui^) 
Yet  fell  not  dry  or  guiltless  to  the  ground  : 
Thy  bi-east,  brave  Arrhcptolemus !  it  tore. 
And  dipt  its  feathers  in  no  vulgar  eoro. 
Headlong  he  falls:  his  sud<len  fall  alarms 
The  steeds,  that  startle  at  his  sounding  arms. 
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Hector  trith  grief  his  charioteer  hcheld. 
All  pate  and  breathlens  on  the  sanguine  field. 
Then  bids  Ccbriones  direct  the  rein, 
Quits  hit  bright  car,  and  istiues  on  the-plain. 
Dreadful  he  shoilts :  from  earth  a  stone  he  took. 
And  rush'd  on  Teocer  with  the  lifted  rock. 
The  youth  already  stratn*d  the  forceful  yew : 
l*he  shaft  already  to  his  shoulder  drew  : 
The  feather  in  his  band,  joft  «ing'd  for  flight, 
Touched  where  the  neck  and  hollow  chest  unite ; 
There,  where  the  juncture  knits  the  chantiel  bone, 
The  furions  chief  discharged  the  craggy  stone  ; 
The  bow-string  burst  beneatl>*the  ponderous  blow, 
And  his  numb'd  hand  dismissed  the  useless  bow. 
He  fell :  but  Ajax  his  broad  shield  dispJayM, 
And  screen'd  his  brother^  it  h  a  mighty  shade; 
Till  great  Ahtstor,  and  Mccisthcus,  'l>ore 
The  batier'd  archer  groaning  to  the  shore. 

Troy  yet  found  grace  before  th'  Olympian  sire, 
He  arm'd  their  hands,  and  fill'd  their  breast  with 

fire. 
The  Greeks  repuls'd,  retreat  behind  their  wall. 
Or  in  the  trench  on  hoaps  confusedly  fall. 
First  of  the  f6c,  great  Hector  marchM  along, 
With  terrour  clothed,  and  more  than  mortal  strong. 
As  the  bold  hound,^  that  gives  the  lion  chase, 
M'ith  beaUng  bosom,  and  with  eager  pace, 
Hangs  on  his  hauuch^  or  fastens  on  his  heels, 
Ouards  as  he  turns,  and  circles  as  he  wheels : 
Thus  oft  the  Grecians  tum'd,  but  still  they  flew  ; 
Thus  following  Hect6r  Still  the  hindmost  slow. 
When  flying  they  had  passM  the  trench  profound. 
And  many  a  chief  lay  gasping  on  the  ground  ; 
Before  the  ships  a  desperate  stand  they  made, 
And  fir'd  the  troops,  and  call'd  the  gods  to  aid. 
Fierce  on  his  rattling  chariot  Hector  came ; 
ilis  eyes  like  Gorgon  shot  a  sangumc  fiame 
Tliat  wjlher*d  all  their  host :  like  Mars  he  stood  ; 
Dire  as  the  monster,  dreadful  as  the  god  ! 
Their  strong  distress  the  wife  of  Jove  surveyed  ; 
Then  ][>en8ive  thus,  to  war's  triumphant  maid  : 

<*  Oh  daughter  of  that  god,  whose  arm  can  wield 
Th'  avenging  bolt,  and  shake  the  sable  shield! 
Now,  in  this  moment  of  her  last  despair, 
Shall  wretehed  Greece  no  more  confess  our  care, 
Condenm'd  to  suffer  the  full  force  of  fate. 
And  drain  the  dregs  t)f  Heaven's  rulentless  hate  ? 
Gods !  shall  one  raging  hand  thus  level  all  ? 
What  numbers  fell !  what  numbers  yet  shall  fall ! 
What  power  divine  shall  Hector's  wrath  assuage  ? 
Still  swells  the  slaughter,  and  still  grows  the  rage !'' 

So  spake  th'  imperial  regent  of  the  skies. 
To  whom  the  goddess  with  the  azure  eyes : 
"  Long  since  had  Hector  stained  these  fields  with 

gore, 
Streteh'd  by  some  Argive  on  his  native  shore ; 
But  he  above,  the  sire  of  Heaven,  trrthrtands. 
Mocks  our  attempts,  and  slights  our  just  demands. 
The  stubborn  god,  inflexible  and  hard. 
Forgets  my  service  and  dcserv'd  reward  : 
Sav'd  "I,  for  this,  his  favourite  son*  distressed. 
By  stem  Eurystheus  with  long  labours  pressM  ? 
He  begg'd,*  with  tears  he  begg'd,  in  deep  dismay ; 
I  slK)t  from  Heaven,  and  ga^  e  his  arm  the  day. 
Oh  had  my  wisdom  known  this  dire  event. 
When  to  grim  Plutos  gloomy  gates  he  went j 
The  triple  dog  had  never  felt  his  chain, 
]Sor  Styx  b«ea  crossed,  nor  Hell  explored  in  vaia 

;  Httcnles. 


Averse  to  me  of  all  his  Heaven  of  god<, 
At  Thetis'  suit  the  partial  thunaerer  nods. 
To  grace  her  gloomy,  fierce,  resenting  son, 
My  hopes  are  frustrate,  and  my  Greeks  undone* 
Some  future  day,  perhaps,  he  may  be  mov'd 
To  call  his  bhie-eyM  maid  his  best  bclov'd. 
Haste,  lanch  thy  chariot,  thro'  yon  ranks  to  rid«f 
Myself  will  arm,  and  thunder  at  thy  side. 
Then,  goddess !  say,  shall  Hector  glory  then»    • 
(That  terrour  of  the  Greeks,  that  man  of  men) 
When  Juno's  self,  and  Pallas  shall  appear^        ^ 
All  dreadful  in  the  crimson  walks  of  war ! 
What  mighty  Trojan  then,  on  yonder  shore, 
F.xpiring,  pale,  and  terrible  no  more, 
Shall  feast  the  fowls,  and  glut  the  dogs  with  gore  f* 

She  ceas'd,  and  Juno  rein'd  the  steeds  with  care ; 
(Heaven's  awftil  empress,  Saturn's  other  heir) 
Pallas,  meanwhile,  her  various  veil  unbound, 
With  flowers  adom'd,  with  art  immortal  crown*d ; 
The  radiant  robe  her  sacred  fingers  wove 
Floats  in  rich  waves,  and  spreads  the  court  of  Jove. 
Her  fother's  arms  her  mighty  limbs  invest. 
His  cuirass  blazes  on  her  ample  breast. 
The  rigorous  power  the  trembling  car  ascends; 
Shook  by  her  arm,  the  massy  javelin  bends ; 
Huge,  ponderous,  strong  !  Uiat,  >ivhen  her  fury 

bums, 
Prond  tyrants  humbles,  and  w]|o)e  hosts  o'ertums. 

Saturaia  lends  the  lash ;  the  coursers  fly ; 
Smooth  glides  the  chariot  through  the  liquid  sky. 
Heaven's  gates  spontaneous  open  te  the  powers, 
Heaven's  golden  gates,  kept  by  the  winged  Hours* 
Commission^  in  alternate  watch  they  stand. 
The  Sun's  bright  portals  and  the  skies  command; 
Close,  or  unfold,  th'  eternal  gates  of  day. 
Bar  Heaven  with  clouds,  or  roll  those  clouds  away. 
The  sounding  hinges  ring,  the  clouds  divide; 
Prone  down  the  steep  of  Heaven  their  course  they 
But  Jove  inccns'd,  ffom  Ida's  top  surrcy'd,  [guide. 
And  thus  enjoin'd  the  manyKiolour*d  maid : 

*'  Thaumantia  !  mount  the  winds,  and  stop  their 
Against  the  highest  who  shall  wage  the  war  ?  [car; 
If  furious  yet  they  dare  the  vain  debate. 
Thus  have  I  spoke,  and  what  I  speak  is  fate. 
Their  coursers  crush'd  beneath  the  wheel  shall  lie. 
Their  car  In  fragments  scatter'd  p'cr  the  sky ; 
My  lightning  these  rebellious  shall  confound. 
And  hurl  them  flaming,  headlong,  te  ti>e  ground. 
Condemned  for  ten  revolving  years  to  weep 
The  wounds  impress'd  by  burning  thunder  deep. 
So  «;hall  Minerva  leam  to  fear  our  ire. 
Nor  dare  to  combat  her's  and  Nature's  sire. 
For  Juno,  headstrong  and  imperious  still, 
She  claims  some  title  to  transgress  our  will." 

Swift  as  the  wind,  the  various  colour'd  maid 
From  Ida's  top  her  golden  wings  dteplay'd  ;  / 
To  great  Olympus'  shining  gates  she  flics. 
There  meet*  the  chariot  rushing  down  the  skies. 
Restrains  their  progress  from  the  bright  abodes. 
And  speaks  the  mandate  of  the  sire  of  gods. 

**  What  frenzy,  goddesses :  what  rage  can  mote 
Celestial  minds  to  tempt  the  wrath  of  Jove  ? 
Desist,  obedient  to  his  Iwgh  command  : 
This  is  his  word  :  antl  know,  his  word  shall  stand. 
His  lightning  your  rebellion  shall  confound. 
And  hurl  you  headlong,  flaming,  to  the  ground: 
Your  horses  crash'd  beneath  the  wheels  shall  liCr 
Your  car  in  fragments  scatter'd  o'tr  the  sky  : 
Yourselves  condemn'd  ten  rolling  years  to  wecp 
The  wounds  impress'd  by  burning  thunder  deep* 
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Ho  shall  Minerva  learn  to  fear  his  ire, 
Xordare  to  combat  her's  atid  Nature*!  sire. 
For  Juno,  headstrong  and  imperious  still. 
She  claims  some  title  to  transgress  his  wilL 
But  thee  what  desperate  insolence  has  driren, 
Tu  lift  Uiy  lance  against  the  king  of  Hearen  ?" 
Then,  mounting  on  the  pinions  of  the  wind. 
She  flew  j  and  Juno  thus  her  rage  resigned  : 

**  O  daughter  of  that  god,  whose  arm  can  wieM 
Th'  avenging  bolt,  and  shake  the  dreadful  shield ! 
No  more  let  beings  of  superior  birth 
COatentl  with  Jove  for  this  low  race  of  Earth : 
Thumptmnt  nuw,  now  miserably  slain. 
They  breathe  or  perish  as  the  fates  ordain, 
Bill  Jove's  high  counsels  full  effect  shall  fin  J ; 
And,  erer  constant,  ever  rule  mankind.*' 

^he  spoke,  and  backward  tum'd  her  steeds  of  light, 
Ailorn'd  with  manes  of  gold,  and  heavenly  bright. 
The  Hours  unloosed  them,  panting  as  they  stood. 
And  biap'd  their  mangers  with  ambrosial  food. 
TlKTf  tyd,  they  rest  in  high  celestial  stalN ; 
The  clianot  pro^t  ngaiust  the  chrystal  walls. 
T^it' ponsive  •jTutitlesst'S,  abash'd,  control'd 
Mix  HitU  the  godd,  and  fill  their  seat*  of  srold. 

Ami  uow  the  thunderer  meditates  bis  flight 
Fruiii  Ida's sumtnits  to  ih*  Olympian  htight, 
S^iucr  than  thought  the  wheels  instinctive  fly, 
flam^  through  the  vast  of  air,  and  reach  the  sky. 
T^as  Neptune's  charge  his  coursers  to  unbrace, 
Aod  fix  the  car  on  its  immortal  base ; 
There  stood  the  chariot,  beaming  forth  its  rays. 
Till  with  a  snowy  veil  he  screenM  the  blaze. 
He,  whose  all-conscious  eyes  the  world  behold, 
TV  eternal  thunderer  sat  thronM  in  gold ; 
High  Heaven  the  footstool  of  his  feet  he  makes, 
And  vide  beneath  him  all  Olympus  shakes. 
Trembling  afar  th'  offending  pkjwers  appear'd, 
CoofusM  and  silent,  for  his  frown  they  fear'd. 
He  Bw  their  soul,  aod  thus  his  word  imparts : 
"  Pallas  and  Jnno!  say,  why  heave  your  hearts? 
Soon  was  your  battle  o'er:  proud  Troy  retir'd 
Before  y*oar  face,  and  in  your  wrath  expir'd. 
Sui  know,  whoe'er  almighty  power  withstand ! 
riunatcbM  our  force,  unconquer'd  is  our  hand: 
"\*ho  shall  the  sovereign  of  the  skies  control  ? 
^'ot  all  the  gods  that  crown  the  stairy  pole. 
Voor  hearts  shall  tremble,  if  our  arms-  we  take. 
And  each  immortal  nerve  with  horrour  shake,    i 
For  thus  I  speak,  and  what  I  spenk  shall  stand  ; 
^Vhat  po^er  soe'-^r  provokes  our  lifted  hand. 
On  this  our  hill  no  more  shall  hold  his  place  ; 
Cut  otf,  aiKl  exil'd,  from  th'  ethereal  ract.*' 

Judo  and  Pallas,  grieving,  hear  the  do'>m, 
But  fF-ast  their  souls  on  Iliou's  woes  to  conu*. 
Iiiuu^h  set-ret  anger  swellM  Minerva's  breast. 
The  prudent  goddess  yet  her  wrath  repitst ; 
But  Juno,  impotent  of  rage,  replies: 
"  Whcithast  thou  said,  oh  tyrant  of  the  skies  ! 
^'r  ocUi  and  omnipotence  invest  thy  throne  ; 
Tii  thine  to  punish  ;  ours  to  grieve  alme. 
Fur  Greet'c  we  t^rievc  abaodonM  l.y  h<  r  t;ito. 
To  drink  the  dreg<  of  thy  ouuieasurM  h^U; : 

Injintitldi  forbidden  wc  submiss  refniiu, 
^\ita  arms  unai«iinj^  see  our  Argives  sl^in  ; 

Yet  <rant  our  counsels  still  their  hreiisfs  may  move, 

Lv>t  all  vhuiild  i>erish  in  the  mge  of  Jove." 
tl.«  ^L'ss  thus.     And  thna  th  : g<Kl  rii{)Hos, 

Wti  iHMt:lu  tht  cluiuL*,  and  blackcn-j  ali  the  >kies: 
liii:  jiiortita.c  >'<n.   luak'd  by  l>iid  dlirujs, 

Muill  »cc-  th'  liir.'.^h'y  thuAd-iV-'r  m  iin-t. 


What  heaps  of  Argives  then  shall  load  the  plain. 
Those  radiant  ejres  shall  view,  and  view  in  vain* 
Nor  shall  great  Hector  cease  the  rtfgp  of  fight. 
The  navy  flaming,  and  thy  Greeks  in  flight, 
Ev'n  till  the  day,  when  certain  fates  ordain 
That  stem  Achilles  (his  Patroclos  slain) 
Shall  rise  in  vengeance,  and  lay  waste  the  plain; 
For  such  is  fate,  nor  canst  thou  turn  its  course    • 
With  all  thy  rage,  with  all  thyTebel  force. 
Fly,  if  thou  wilt,  to  Earth's  remotest  bound. 
Where  on  her  utmost  fcrge  the  seas  resound; 
WhfTc  curs»d  lapetns  and  SAturh  dwell. 
Fast  by  the  brink,  within  the  steams  of  Hell ;      ' 
No  sun  e'er  gilds  the  gloomy  horfouni  there; 
No  chearfui  gales  refresh  the  lazy  air; 
There  arm  once  more  the  bold  Titanian  band ; 
And  arm  m  vain ;  for  what  I  will  shall  stand." 

Now  deep  in  ocean  Hunk  the  lanap  of  light. 
And  drew  behind  the  cloudy  veil  of  night : 
llie  conquerijig  Trojans  monm  his  beams  decay'd  ; 
'I'he  Greeks,  rejoicing,  bless  the  friendly  shade. 
The  victors  keep  the  field ;  and  Hector  calls 
A  martial  council  near  the  navy  walls : 
These  to  Scamander»s  banks  apart  he  led, 
Where,  thinly  scatter'd,  lay  the  heaps  of  dead. 
Th'  assembled  chiefs,  descending  on  the  ground, 
Attend  his  order,  and  their  prince  surround. 
A  mas^y  spear  ho  bore  of  mighty  strength, 
Of  full  ten  cubits  was  the  lance's  length ; 
The  point  was  brass,  refulgent  to  behold, 
Fix'd  to  the  wood  with  circling  rings  of  gold: 
The  noble  Hector  on  this  lance  reclin'd. 
And  bending  forward,  thus  reveal'd  ha  mind  : 
"  Ye  valiant  Trojans,  with  attention  hear  I 
Ye  Dardan  bands,  and  generous  aids,  give  ear  ? 
This  day,  wehop'd,  would  wrap  in  conquering  flame 
Greece  with  her  ships,  and  crown  our  toils  with  thme. 
But  darkness  now,  to  save  the  cowards,  falls, 
And  guards  them  trembling  in  their  wooden  walls. 
Obey  the  nij;ht,  and  use  her  peaoeful  hours 
Our  steeds  to  forage,  and  refresh  our  power?. 
Straitrht  from  the  town  be  sheep  and  oxen  sought. 
And  strenijthening  bread,  and  generous  wine  be 

brou;,^ht. 
Wide  o'er  the  Held,  high  blazing  to  the  sky, 
Let  numerous  fires  the  absent  Sun  supply, 
The  flaming  piles  with  plenteous  fuel  raise, 
Till  the  bri>;ht  mom  her  purple  beam  displays; 
Ix^,  in  the  silence  and  the  shades  of  ni^ht, 
Greece  on  her  sable  ships  attempt  her  fliglit. 
Not  unmolc&ted  let  the  wretches  gain 
Iht  ir  lofty  decks,  or  safely  cleave  the  main ; 
S<jnie  hostile  woimd  let  ev«;ry  dart  bestow, 
Some  lasting  token  of  the  Phrygian  foe  ; 
Wounds,  th:it  jjnq  hence  may  ask  tlicir  spo'.'.se.s' 
And  warn  their  clrildren  from  a  Trojan  wjr.    [caiP, 
Now  throuijh  the  circui'  ut  ^Mir  lliin  wall, 
let  sacu^ti  heralds  sound  th«^  >oleinn  call ; 
To  bid  th'-  sires  with  hoary  honours  crownM, 
And  brai  J:--.'^  y<)u!h>^,  our  bilitlements  s'li  round. 
Finn  be  lh(.  i^uaiJ,   while  diNtaut  lie  our  power**. 
And  !<l  th  •  lIia^cli!t^  hin^  with  liiihls  the  tuvver>: 
r»st,  ui.ii- r  i<n«rot  th*j  iJ^iJni;il:t  shade, 
I  h*  iiisid.ous  f.)0  the  nnke:'  tonn  invade. 
Sullc-.',   t"»  ni'JTl.t,  tiies.e  onh-rs  toobey  ; 
V  n»'i'  r  ch.irv;--  >,\\  ill  roiize  th*  diwning  day. 
'I'h»;^.jis,    I  frist,  shali  i^ive  tj  Hector's  hind, 
Vr^'i>  Tli'5.-   1.  I-  ^-^-.i  fo.js  to  free  Ih--  lanj, 
\'>  iv  III  •1..'!/.',  v.;.. I  t.ivs  -»v'TS-'.  th  '  watery  -xiy: 
V'>r  I'l  > j  m  VI,''  ir-.^  a  p?  dcctin'dpKy. 
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OorcomniDn  safety  must  b«  now  the  care ; 
But  foon  as  moming  paints  the  fields  of  air, 
Sheath'd  in  bri):ht  arms  let  erciy  troop  engage 
And  the  iir'd  fleet  behold  the  battle  rage. 
Then,  then  shall  Hector  and  Tydides  prove. 
Whose  fiites  are  heaviest  in  the  scales  of  Jo/e : 
Tomorrow's  light  (oh  haste  the  glorious  mom  !)•  . 
Shall  seehb  bloody  spoils  in  triumph  borne; 
With  this  keen  javelin  shall  his  breast  be  gor'dy 
And  prostrate  heroes  bleed  around  their  lord. 
Certain  as  this,  oh  !  might  Iny  days  endure. 
From  age  inglorions,  and  black  death  secure ; 
So  might  my  life  and  glory  knpw  no  bound. 
Like  Pallas  worshipped,  like  the  Sun  renown'd ! 
As  the  next  dawn,  the  last  they  shall  enjoy, 
Shall  crush  the  Greeks,  and  end  the  woes  of  Troy." 

The  leader  spoke.     From  all  his  host  around 
Shouts  of  applause  along  the  shores  rt«ound. 
Each  from  the  yoke  the  smoking  steeds  unty'd. 
And  fix'd  their  headstalls  to  his  chariot  side. 
Fat  fiheep  and  oxen  from  the  town  arc  led, 
With  generous  wine,  and  all-sustaining  bread. 
Full  hecatombs  lay  burning  on  the  shore ; 
The  winds  to  Heaven  the  curiing  vapours  bore. 
Ungrateful  oflK^riiu?  to  th'  immortal  powers  ? 
Whose  wrath  hung  heavy  o'er  the  Trojan  towers; 
Nor  Priam  nor  his  sons  obtained  their  grace : 
Prood  Troy  they  hated,  and  her  guilty  race. 

The  troops  exultungsat  in  order  round. 
And  beaming  ttxti  iUumfai*d  all  the  ground ; 
As  when  the  Moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night ! 
O'er  Heaven's  clear  asnre  spreads  her  sacred  light. 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 
And  not  a  cloud  overcasts  the  solemn  scene ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  Mars  mmumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole ; 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  ydlower  verdure  shed. 
And  tip  with  stiver  every  mountain's  head ; 
Then  shine  the  vaks,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies: 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 
Bye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light : 
So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze. 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays : 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walh^  afid  tremble  on  the  spires.  " 
A  thoosand  piles  the  dnsky  borrours  gild, 
And  shqgt  a  shady  lustre  o'er  the  field. 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend, 
Whose  umber'd  arms,  by  fiu,  thick  flashes  send ; 
hxid  neigh  the  coursers  o'er  their  heaps  of  com  ; 
Aadflfd^  warriors  wait  iSie  rising  mom. 
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mz  tUBistr  TO  ACRtr.Lts. 

AMtnatftptf  after  tht  last  day's  defeat,  proposes 

to  the  Oreeka  to  quit  the  skge,^  and  return  to 

Mntry.  Diomad  oppoaesthb;  and  Nestor 

I  hiai  jCAisfaig  hli  viadon  and  reaolutiaa: 


he  orders  the  guard  to  be  stmigthcned,  and  a 
council  summoned  to  deliberate  what  measures 
are  to  be  followed  in  this  cmergencf  «  Agaaem- 
non  pursues  thfs  advice :  and  Nestor  farther  pre- 
vails upon  him  to  send  ambassadors  to  Achilles, 
in  order  to  move  him  to  a  reconciliation.  Ulysses 
and  Ajax  are  made  choice  of,  who  are  accom- 
panied by  old  Phamix.  They  make,  each  of 
them,  very  moving  and  pressing  speeches ;  but 
are  rejected,  with  roughness,  by  Achilles,  wbo^ 
notwithstanding,  retains  Plnenix  in  his  tent  The 
ambassadors  return  unsuccessfully  to  the  camp; 
and  the  troops  betake  themselves  to  sleeps 
This  book,  and  the  next  following,  take  up  the 
space  of  one  night,  which  is  the  twenty-seventh 
from  the  beginning  of  the  poem.  The  scene  lies 
on  the  sea-shore,  the  station  of  the  Grecian 
ships. 


Thus  joyftil  Troy  ipiaintainM  the  watch  of  night; 
While  fear,  pale  comrade  of  inglorious  flight. 
And  heaven-bred  horrour,  on  the  Greciaji  psk. 
Sat  on  each  face,  and  sadden'd  every  heart* 
As,  from  its  cloudy  dungeon  issuing  forth, 
A  double  tempest  of  the  west  and  north 
Swells  o*cr  the  sea,  from  Thrada's  frozen  shore, 
Heaps  waves  on  waves,  and  bids  the  JEgean  roar ; 
This  way  and  that,  tbe  boiling  doeps  are  tost; 
Such  various  passions  urge  the  troubled  host. 
Great  Agamemnon  grievM  abatve  the  rest ; 
Superior  sorrows  sweli'd  his  royal  hveast ; 
Himself  his  orders  to  the  heralds  bears. 
To  bid  to  council  alt  the  Grecian  peers ; 
But  Ud  iiv whispers :  these  surround  the  chief. 
In  solemn  sadness,  and  majestic  griet 
The  king  amidst  the  mournful  circle  rose; 
Down  his  wan  cheek  a  briny  torrent  flows : 
So  silent  fountains,  from  a  rock's  tall  head,  - 
In  sable  streams  soft-trickling  waters  shed. 
With  more  than  vulgar  grief  he  stood  opprest, 
Words,  mix'd  with  sighs,  thus  biirsting  fiDm  his 
breast : 

"  Ve  sons  of  Oreeoe !  partake  your  leader's  care  ; 
Felkmrs  in  arms,  and  princes  of  the  war ! 
Of  partial  Jove,  too  justly  we  complain. 
And  heavenly  oracles  believ'd  in  vain. 
A  safe  return  was  promised  to  ourtoils. 
With  conquest  honour'd,  and  enrich'd  with  spoils : 
Now  shameful  flight  alone  can  save  the  host; 
Our  wealth,  our  people,  and  our  glory  losL 
So  Jovedecreci.    Almighty  k>rd  of  all  1 
Jove,  at  whose  nod  whole  empires  rise  or  fkll. 
Who  shakes  the  fSeeble  props  of  human  trust. 
And  towers  and  armies  humbles  to  tbe  dost. 
Haste  then,  lor  ever  quit  these  faUl  fielda, 
Haste  to  the  joys  our  native  country  yields ; 
Spread  all  your  canvass,  all  your  oars  employ ; 
Nor  hope  the  fall  of  heaven-defbnded  Troy.** 

Re  said;  dec^p  silence  held  the  Grecian  band. 
Silent,  unmov'd,  in  dire  dismay  they  stand, 
A  pensive  scene  I  till  lydens'  wariike  son 
RolI'd  on  the  king  his  eyes,  and  thus  began : 

**  When  kings  advise  us  to  renounce  our  frme, 
First  let  him  speak,  who  first  has  sufier'd  shame. 
If  I  oppose  thee,  prince,  thy  wrath  withhold. 
The  laws  of  council  bid  my  tongue  be  bold. 
Ttxm  first,  and  thon  alone,  m  fields  of  fight, 
Dont  brand  my  oourage,  and  defiuoe  niy  m^' 
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Nor  ^Mi  m  friend  th*  nnluiid  reproach  appeared, 
Tbe  Gredu  stood  vitness,  ali  our  army  heard. 
The  fods^  O  chief !  {rom  wbom  oar  hoooon  bpriag, 
The  gods  have  made  thee  but  by  halves  a  lung. 
IWy  gave  thee  tceptrei,  and  a  wide  commaud, 
T^iey  gaTe  domioaoo  o'er  the  teas  and  land  ; 
Thie  nobUst  power  that  might  the  world  control 
They  gjtwe^  thee  not— a  brave  and  virtoont  souL 
b  this  a  geaeral^s  voice,  that  would  inggett 
F«mx3  fiks  his  own  to  every  Grecian  breast  ? 
CoB&Un^  in  our  want  of  worth,  he  stands^ 
Aad  if  we  fly,  'tis  what  our  king  commands. 
Go  tfaoa,  iogiorious  !  Irom  th'  embattled  plain ; 
£^i^  tboa  bast  store,  and  neareslHo.the  main ; 
A  aobler  care  the  Grecians  shall  employ. 
To  combat^  conquer,  and  extirpate  Troy. 
Hene  Greece  shall  stay;  or,*if  all  Greece  retire, 
Xyaelf  will  stay,  till  'IVoy  or  I  eiq;»ire ; 
Ifjaelf  and  Sthenehis  will  fight  for  Cune; 
God  bade  as  ^gbt,  and  'twas  with  God  we  came.'* 

Beceas'd;  the  Greeks  loud  acclamations  raise, 
Aad  -voice  to  voice  resounds  Tjrdides'  praise. 
Woe  Nestor  then  his  reverend  figure  rear'd ; 
Be  spoke ;  the  host  in  still  attention  heard  : 
**  O  truly  gntl  I  in  whom  the  gods  have  join'd 
Smtdk  stren^gth  of  body  with  suci  force  of  mind  ; 
d  eoodacty  as  in  coarage,  you  excel, 
^Sk  fint  to  act  what  you  advise  so  wefL 

i  wholesome  counsels  which  thy  wisdom  moves, 
;  Greece,  with  common  voice,  approves, 
ktboti  canst  blame:  a  bold,  bu  t  prudent  youth  j 
Aad  Mame  ev'n  kings  with  praise,  because  with 

troth* 
Aad  jret  those  years  that  Unee  thy  birth  h&ve  ran, 
Wovid  hardly  style  thee  Nestor's  youngest  son. 
Ttea  kt  me  add  what  yet  remaiy  behind, 
A  tko«^;ht  tmfinish'd  in  that  generous  mind ; 
Age  ba&  me  speak ;  nor  shall  th*  advice  I  bring 
Kataate  the  people,  or  offend  the  kuig: 

**  Curs'd  is  the  man,  and  void  of  law  and  rights 
ITawoithy  property,  unworthy  light, 
ITofit  §ar  pablic  rule,  or  private  care ; 
That  vfotcii,  that  monster,  who  delights  m  >nrar : 
Whuae  last  is  murder,  and  whose  horrid  joy. 
To  tear  his  counUy,  and.  his  kind  destroy  ! 
Tkis  ni^t,  refresh  and  fortify  thy  train; 
B<Awa>ui  the  trench  and  wall  let  guards  remain: 
Be  tkat  the  duty  of  the  young  and  bold  ; 
Bat  tlioa,  O  king !  to  council  call  the  old : 
Gsaafc  is  thy  sway,  and  weighty  are  thy  cares  ; 
Thy  high  ooamands  must  spirit  all  our  wars. 
WfA  Thracian  wines  recruit  thy  hodoar'd  guests. 
For  bappy  coanseb  flow  from  sober  feasts. 
Wise,  we^ty  ooonsels,  aid  a  state  distrest, 
Aad  sach  a  OMoarch  as  Can  choose  the  best. 
See !  what  a  blaze  from  hostile  tents  aspires. 
Haw  aear  our  fleet  approach  the  Trojan  fires  ! 
Wbo  can,  lanaiov^d,  behold  the  dreadful  light  ? 
Wbat  eye  beholds  them,  and  can  close  to  night  ? 
TUs  dxeadfal  interval  determines  all ; 
tmmonaw,  Tkoy  most  flame,  or  Greece  must 
frIL" 
Ttas  spoke  Che  hoary  sage :  the  rest  obey ; 
Saift  tbroi^  the  gates  the  guards  direct  their  way. 
Os  soavas  flrst  to  pass  the  lofty  mound, 
Tbe  geaeroasTbrasyaied,  in  arms  renown'd : 
Sen  hna,  AscaJaphas,  liUmen,  stood, 
Ibe  doable  <iffpffvf]if  <i^  tbe  warrior  god. 
I^tvrms,  Aaharius,  Menon,  join, 
4ailfctewi,  rfCSra«ir«i»bklint. 


Seven  were  the  leaders  of  the  nigfitly  bands ; 
And  each  bold  chief  a  hundred  spears  coinina|ids. 
The  fires  they  light,  to  short  repasts  they  fall ; 
Some  line  the  trench,  and  others  man  the  walL 

The  kin^  of  men,  on  public  counsels  bent, 
Coaren'd  the  princes  in  his  ample  tent ; 
Each  seiz'd  a  portion  of  the  kingly  feast. 
But  staid  his  hand  when  thirst  aud  hunger  ceas'd. 
Then  Nestor  spoke,  for  wisdom  long  approved. 
And,  slowly  rising,  thus  the  council  mov'd : 

"  Monarch  of  nations !  whose  superior  sway 
Assembled  states  and  lords  of  Earth  obey. 
The  laws  and  sceptres  to  thy  hand  are  given. 
And  millions  own  the  care  of  thee  and  Heaven. 

0  king !  the  counsels  of  my  age  attend ; 
With  thee  my  cares  begin,  in  thee  must  end ; 
I1iee,  prince  !  it  fits  alike  to  speak  and  hear, 
Pronounce  with  judgment,  witli  regard  give  eai^ 
To  see  no  wholesome  motion  be  withstood. 

And  ratify  the  best  for  public  good. 
Nor,  though  a  meaner  give  advice,  repine. 
But  follow  it,  aad  make  the  wisdom  thine. 
H«ar  then  a  thought,  not  now  conceived  in  haste. 
At  once  my  present  judgment,  and  my  past : 
When  from  Pelides'  tent  yon  forc'd  the  maid, 

1  first  bppos'd,  aad  faithud  durst  dissuade  ; 
But  bold  of  soul,  when  headlong  fury  fir'd. 

You  wronged  the  man,  by  men  and  gods  admir'd  s 
Now  seek  some  means  his  fatal  wrath  to  end. 
With  prayers  to  move  him,  or  with  gifts  to  bead.** 

To  whom  the  king:  **  With  justice  hast  thou 
A  princess  fruits,  and  I  with  reason  own.    [shown 
That  hampy  man,  whom  Jort  still  honours  most. 
Is  more  than  armies,  and  himself  an  host 
Blest  in  his  love,  this  wond'rous  hero  stands; 
Heaven  fights  his  war,  and  humble  all  our  bands. 
Fain  would  my  heart,  which  err'd  thro'  frantic  rage^ 
The  wrathful  chief  and  angry  gods  Siisuage. 
If  gifts  immense  his  mighty  soul  can  bow, 
Hear,  all  ye  Greeks,  and  witness  what  1  vow : 
Ten  weighty  talents  of  the  purest  gold, 
And  twice  ten  vases  of  refolgent  mould ; 
Seven  sacred  tripods,  whose  unsully^d  frame 
Vet  knows  no  ofllce,  nor  has  felt  the  flame ; 
Twelve  steeds  unmatchM  in  fleetness  aad  in  force. 
And  still  victoriotis  in  the  dusty  course ; 
(Rich  were  the  man  whose  ample  stores  exceed 
The  prizes  purchas'd  by  their  winged  speed). 
Seven  lovely  captives  of  the  Lesbian  line, 
Skiifd  it  each  art,  unmatched,  in  form  divine; 
The  same  1  chose  for  more  than  vulgar  charms. 
When  Lesbos  sunk  beneath  the  hero's  arms : 
All  these,  to  buy  his  friendship,  shall  be  paid. 
And,  join'd  with  these,  the  long-contested  maid; 
With  all  her  chanas,  Briseis  I  resign. 
And  solemn  swear  those  charms  were  never  mine : 
Untouch'd  she  stay'd,  uninjur'd  she  rcojoves. 
Pure  from  my  arms,  and  guiltless  of  my  loves. 
These,  instant,  shall  be  his ;  and  if  the  powers 
Give  to  our  arms  proud  Ilion's  hostile  towers. 
Then  shall  he  store  (when  Greoceihe  spoil  divides) 
With  gold  and  brass  his  loaded  navy's  sidea 
Besides,  full  twenty  nymphs,  of  Trojan  race. 
With  copious  love  shall  crown  his  warm  embrace  ; 
Such*  as  himself  will  choose :  who  yield  to  none. 
Or  yield  to  Helen's  heavenly  charms  alone. 
Yet  hear  me  fiirthcr :  when  our  wars  are  o*er. 
If  safe  we  land  on  Argos'  fruitful  shore, 
There  shall  he  lire  my  son,  oar  honours  ihare^ 
Aad  aith  Oftstei' stif  divide  m^  carec 
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Yet  more— 4bree  daugbien  m  my  court  nn  bred, 

And  each  well  worthy  of  a  royal  bedj 

Laodic^  and  Iphigenia  fair, 

And  bright  Cbrysothemis  with  goldei^  hair ; 

Her  let  him  choose,  whom  most  his  eyes  approve; 

I  ask  no  presents,  no  reward,  for  loVe :  ^ 

Msrself  will  give  the  dower;  so  vast  a  store 

As  oe^er  father  gave  a  child  before. 

Seven  ample  cities  shall  confess  his  sway. 

Him  Enpp^,  and  Phersa  him  obey, 

CardamyU  with  ample  turrets  crownM, 

And  sacred  Pedasus  for  vines  renownM  ; 

JEpea  fair,  the  pastures  iJira  yields, 

And  rich  Antheia  with  bcc  flowery  fields : 

llie  whole  extent  to  Pylos'  sandy  plain, 

Alonj  the  verdant  margin  of  the  main. 

There  heifers  graze,  and  labouring  oxen  toil ; 

Bold  are  the  men,  and  generous  is  the  soil ; 

There  shall  he  reign  with  power  and  justice  crown^dy 

And  rule  the  tributary  realms  around. 

All  this  I  give,  bis  vengeance  to  control, 

And  sure  all  this  may  move  bis  mighty  sooL 

Pluto,  the  grisly  god,  who  never  spares, 

Who  feels  no  mercy,  and  who  bears  no  prayers/ 

Lives  dark  and  dreadful  in  deep  llelPs  abodes, 

And  mortals  hate  him,  as  t!    worst  of  gods. 

Great  though  lie  be,  it  fits  him  to  obey ; 

^ioce  more  than  his  my  years,  and  more  my  sway." 

The  monarch  thus.  The  reverend  Nestor  then: 
*'  Great  Agamemnon!  glorious  king  of  men ! 
SMch  are  thy  ofiers  as  a  prince  may  take, 
A.«d  such  as  fits  a  generous  king  to  make. 
Let  chosen  delegate  this  hour  be  sent 
(Myself  will  name  them)  to  Pelides*  tent: 
Let  Phoenix  lead,  reverM  for  hoary  age. 
Great  Ajax  next,  and  Itbacus  the  sage. 
Yet  more  to  sanctify  the  word  yon  send, 
Let  Hodius  and  Eurybates  attend. 
Now  pray  to  Jove  to  grant  what  Greece  demands  j 
Pray,  in  deep  silence,  and  with  purest  hands." 

He  said,  apd  all  approved.  The  heralds  bring 
The  cleansing  water  from  the  living  spring, 
llic  youth  with  wine  the  sacred  goblets  crown'd, 
*    And  large  libations  drenchM  the  sands  around. 
The  rite  perform'd,  the  chiefe  their  thirst  allay, 
Then  from  the  royal  tent  they  take  their  way; 
Wise  Nestor  turns  on  each  his  careful  eye. 
Forbids  t*  offend,  instructs  them  to  apply : 
Much  he  advisM  them  all,  Ulysses  most. 
To  deprecate  the  chief,  and  save  the  host.*  v 
I'hro'  the  still  night  they  march,  and  hear  the  ro^r 
<H  murmuring  billows  on  the  sounding  shore. 
To  I*leptnne,  ruler  of  the  seas  profound. 
Whose  liquid  arms  the  mighty  globe  surround. 
They  pour  forth  vows,  their  embassy  to  bless. 
And  calm  the  rage  of  stem  ^Jicides. 
And  now,  arriv'd  where  on  the  sandy  bay 
The  Myrmidonian  tents  and  vessels  lay, 
AmusM  at  ease,  the  godlike  man  they  found 
Pleas'd  with  the  solemn  harp*s  harmonious  sound ; 
tThe  well-wrought  harp  from  conquer'd  Thebas 
Of  polish'd  silver  was  its  costly  frame)  :       [came. 
With  this  he  soothes  his  angry  soul,  and  sings 
Th'  immortal  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  kings. 
Patroclus  Only  of  the  royal  train, 
Plac'd  in  his  tent,  attends  the  lofty  strain  : 
Full  oppO!^ite  he  sate,  aud  listened  loiig^ 
In  silence  waiting  till  be  ceasM  the  song. 
Vnseen  the  Grecian  embassy  proceeds 
To  his  high  tent;  the  great  Ulysses  leads. 


Achilles,  starting,  as  th«  chieft  h^  spy'd^  ^ 
Leap'd  from  his  seat,  and  laid  the  harp  aiid^ 
With  like  surprise  arose  Menoetii^  son : 
Pel  ides  grasp'd  their  hands,  and  thus  b^nn ; 

"  Princes,  all  hail !  whatever  brought  you  hen;' 
Or  strong  necessity,  or  argent  fnr; 
Welcome,  though  Greeks !  for  not  as  foes  ye  came ; 
To  me  more  dear  than  all  that  bear  the  name.'* 

With  that,  the  chiefe  beneath  his  roof  he  led. 
And  placM  in  seats  with  purple  carpets  spread. 
Then  thus — "  Patrodos,  crown  a  laiger  bowl, 
Mix  purer  wine,  and  open  s^erysonl. 
Of  all  the  warriors  yonder  host  can  send. 
Thy  fnend  most  hoDOurs  these,  and  these  thy 
friend." 

He  said-;  Patroclus  o*er  the  blazing  fire. 
Heaps  in  a  brazen  vase  ^hree  chines  entire : 
The  brazen  vase  Automedon  sustains. 
Which  ilesb  of  porket,  sheep,  and  goat,  contsins : 
Acbilleb  at  the  genial  feast  presides. 
The  parts  transfixes,  and  «ith  skill  divides. 
Meanwhile  Patroclus  sweats  the  fire  to  raise; 
The  tent  is  brightened  with  the  rising  blaze : 
Then,  when  the  languid  flames  at  length  subside. 
He  strows  a  bed  of  glowing  embers  wide, 
Above  the  coals  the  smoking  fragments  turns. 
And  sprinkles  sacred  salt  fVom  lifted  urns; 
With  bread  the  glittering  cannisters  they  load, 
Which  round  the  board  Menc^ius'  s<^  bestow'd ; 
Himself,  opposed  t'  Ulysses  full  in  sight. 
Each  portion  parts,  and  orders  every  rite. 
The  first  fat  ofierings,  to  th*  immortals  due. 
Amidst  the  greedy  flsmaes  Patroclus  threw; 
Then  each,  indulging  in  the  social  fleast. 
His  thirst  and  hunger  soberly  represt 
11)at  done,  to  Phoenix  Ajax  gave  the  sign, 
Not  unperceivM ;«  Uljrsses  crown'd  with  wine 
The  foaming  bowl,  and  instant  thus  began, 
H»  speech  addressing  to  the  godlike  man : 

"  Health  to  Achilles  I  happy  are  thy  guests! 
Not  those  more  honoured  whom  Atrides  feasts : 
Though  generous  plenty  crown  thy  loaded  boards, 
That  Agamemnon's  regal  tent  afibrds ; 
But  greater  cares  sit  heavy  on  our  souls, 
Not  eas'd  by  banquets,  or  by  flowing  bowls. 
What  scenes  of  slaughter  in  yon  fields  appear  ! 
Tlie  dead  we  mourn,  and  for  the  living  fear ; 
Greece  on  the  brink  of  fate  all  doubtful  stands. 
And  owns  no  help  but  firom  thy  saving  hands : 
Troy,  and  her  aids,  for  ready  vengeance  call ; 
Their  threatening  tents  already  shade  our  wall : 
Hear  how  with  shouts  tb^ir  conquest  they  proclaim. 
And  point  at  every  ship  their  vengeful  flame ! 
For  them  the  father  of  the  gods  declares. 
Theirs  are  his  omens,  and  his  thunder  theirs. 
See,  full  of  Jove,  avenging  Hector  rise ! 
See,  Heaven  and  Earth  the  raging  chief  defies; 
What  fury  in  his  breast,  what  lightning  in  liis  eyes ' 
He  waits  but  for  the  morn,  to  sink  in  flame 
The  ships,  the  Greeks,  and  all  the  Grecian  name. 
Heavens  !  how  my  country's  woes  distract  my  mind, 
I^est  fate  accomplish  all  his  rage  dcsign'd. 
And  must  we,  gods!  our  heads  inglorious  lay 
In  Trojan  dust,  and  this  the  fatal  day  ? 
Return,  Achillea!  oh  return,  though  late. 
To  save  thy  Greeks,  and  stop  the  course  of  fate; 
If  in  that  heart  or  grief  or  couraffe  lieg, 
Rise  to  redeem  ;  ah  yet,  to  conquer,  rise  ! 
The  day  raiiy  come,  when,  all  our  warriors  slain, 
That  heart  shall  ulelt,  that  courage  rise  in  vain. 
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Htpii  m  tsne,  O  pnnce  ^v-.-vely  brave ! 
IkKvbolesome  counsels  wbicb  thy  father  gave. 
Vhai  Peleos  in  bis  aged  anns  embcac'd 
'  fftptitiiig  son,  these  acoenta  vere  his  last : 
' My  child!  with  strengtb,  with  glory  and  success, 
Tkj  araii  may  Juno  and  Minerra  bless ! 
Tnut  that  to  Heaven  :  bqt  tboti,  thy  cares  engage 
Tocilm  thy  paistona,  and  subdue  thy  rage) 
fraa  gentler  manners  let  thy  glory  grgv. 
And  iboo  coatention,  the  snie  source  of  woe ; 
Tltttyoong  and  old  may  in  thy  prake Combine, 
1W  virtues  of  humanity  be  thine        *' 
Tkii  Dov  desjMs'd  advice,  thy  fither  gave  ; 
.^,  check  thy  anger,  and  be  trulv  brave. 
If  tlwtt  wilt  yield  to  great  Atrides'  prayers, 
Gifts  vorthy  tbce  his  royal  band  prepares ; 
ifsot— botbear  me,  while  I  number  o'er 
The  proflfer'd  presents^  aA  exhaustless  store : 
T«a  vdffaty  talents  of  the  purest  gold, 
Aad  twice  ten  vases  of  refulgent  mould ; 
S<Tai  sacied  tripods,  whose  unsully'd  frame 
Y«t  bows  no  office,  nor  has  felt  the  flame : 
"Ndvestfeds  onmatch'd  in  fleetness  and  in  force, 
Aad  stiU  victorious  in  the  dusty  course ;  ' 
(Rich  VCR  the  man  whose  ample  stores  exceed 
T!*  priMs  purcbac'd  by  their  winged  speed). 
Scren  lovely  captives  of  the  Lesbian  line, 
SkiiTd  in  each  art,  unsnatch'd,  in  form  divine ; 
Tbeiamc  he  chose  for  more  than  vulgar  charms, 
^iua  Lesbos  sunk  beneath  thy  conquering  arms. 
iU  these,  to  buy  thy  friendship,  shall  be  paid, 
^,  joia'd  with  these,  the  long-conttsted  maid ; 
^itt  all  her  charms,  Brisets  he'll  resign, 
^  solemn  swear  those  charms  were  only  thine; 
totoQch^d  she  stay'd,  uninjur'd  she  removes, 
^ivfrom  his  arms,  and  guiltless  of  his  loves. 
^"^e,  iostaat,  shall  be  thine ;  and  if  the  powers 
^  to  our  anns  proud  Ilion's  hostile  towers, 
J«  "hah  thou  store  (when  Greece  the  spoil  divides) 
^foW  and  brass  thy  loaded  have's  sides. 
J«»^  full  twenty  nymphs  of  Trojan  race, 
^itbcopioaslove,  shall  crowu  thy  warm  embrace; 
^  as  thyKlf  shall  choo^  j  who  yield  to  none, 
^  yield  to  Helen's  beaveuly  charms  alone, 
m  liar  me  farther :  when  our  wars  are  o*cr, 
"^  we  land  on  Argos*  fruitful- shore, 
^^  Aah  thou  live  his  son,  his  hoaours  share, 
wdwith  Orestes*  self  divide  his  care. 
|(^nofe--three  daughters  in  bis  court  are  bred, 
^e«ch  wdl  worthy  of  a  royal  bed; 
ladici  and  Iphigcnia  fair, 
^Itright  Chrysotbemis  with  golden  hair ; 
^  ibah  thou  wed  whom  meet  thy  eyes  approve : 
™»AiK>  presents,  no  reward  dr  love : 
^'lik^wiU  give  the  dower:  so  vast  a  store 
^JJWfethergave  a  child  before. 
^^  ample  cities  dull  confess  thy  sway, 
J»&K>p*,  aa^Phere  thee  obey, 
^j™»yto  with  ampis  turrets  crowo^d, 
^ »««d Pftdasos,  for  vines  rmown'd: 
fP«feir,  the  pasuces  HirayieUs, 
^nch  ABth«a  with  her  flowery  flelds: 
*5«)*o!ee<taot  to  Pylot*  sandy  phuQ, 
;^  the  veidant  margin  of  tike  main. 
^^  keifeis  grace,  and  laboorii^  oxen  toil; 
f^aredKiiea,  and  generous  it  the  soil 

iT  !^  ***  **«•  ^'^  P^*'  *ad  JBStice 
^w  the  tributary  realms  around,      [crowa'd, 
f?*^^  FOfieis  which  Ibis  day  we  briqg, 
^^  tbe  itpeotance  gf  a  suppllaat  hiJBg ; 


But  if  all  this,  relentless,  thon  disdain. 
If  honour,  and  if  mterwt,  plead  in  vam ; 
Yet  some  redress  to  suppliant  Greece  afford. 
And  be,  amongst  her  guardian  gods,  ador*d. 
If  no  regard  thy  suffering  country  claim» 
Hear  thy  own  glonr,  and  the  voice  of  lame : 
For  know  that  chief,  whose  unresisted  ire 
Made  nations  tremble,  and  whole  hosts  retire, 
Proud  Hector,  now,  th*  une<iual  fight  demands^ 
And  only  triumphs  to  deserve  thy  hands.'^ 

Tbeu  thus  the  goddess-bom :  '*  Ulyssei,  hear 
A  faithful  speech,  that  knows  nor  art,  nor  iear; 
What  in  my  secret  soul  b  understood. 
My  tongue  shall  utter,  and  my  deeds  make  good. 
Let  Greece  then  know,  my  purpose  I  retain : 
Nor  with  new  treaties  vex  my  pence  hi  vain. 
Who  dar>»  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell. 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  Hell. 

I'.'Th^n  thus,  in  short,  my  fixt  resolves  attend, 
which  nor  Atrides,  nor  his  Greeks,  can  bend  ; 
Ixmg  toils,  long  perils,  in  their  cause  I  bore. 
But  now  th*  unlVttitful  glories  charm  no  more. 
PIght  or  fight  not,  a  like  reward  we  claim, 
The  wretch  and  hero  find  their  prize  the  same: 
Alike  regretted  in  the  dust  he  lies, 
Who  yields  ignobly,  or  who  bravely  dies. 
Of  all  my  dangers,  all  my  glorious  pains, 
A  life  of  labours,  lo  !  what  fruit  remains? 
As  the  bold  bird  her  helpless  young  attends. 
From  ^dugef  guards  them,  and  from  want  deftiids: 
In  search  of  prey  she  wings  the  spacious  tlr. 
And  with  th*  untasted  food  supplies  her  care: 
For  thankless  Greece  such  hardships  have  I  brav*d^ 
Her  wives,  her  infants,  by  my'  labours  8^v»d  j 
Long  sleepless  nights  in  heavy  arms  I  stood. 
And  sweat  laborious  days  in  dust  and  blood. 
1  sack*d  twelve  ample  cities  on  the  main. 
And  twelve  lay  smoking  on  the  Trojan  plam  : 
Then  at  Atrides*  haughty  feet  were  laid 
The  wealth  I  gather'd,  and  the  spoils  I  made. 
Your  mighty  monarch  these  in  peace  possest ; 
Some  few  my  soldiers  had,  himself  the  rest 
Some  present  too  to  every  priuce  was  paid ; 
And  every  prince  enjoys  the  gift  he  made ; 
I  only  niHSt  refund,  of  all  bis  train ; 
See  what  pre-cminenCe  our  merits  gain ! 
My  spoil  alone  his  greedy  sonl  delights: 
My  spouse  alone  must  bless  bis  lustful  nights : 
The  woman,  let  him  (as  he  may)  enjoy; 
But  what's  the  quarrel  then  of  Greece  to  Troy } 
What  to  these  shores  th'  assembled  nations  draws,- 
What  calls  fiw  vengeance  but  a  woman's  cause  ? 
Are  fair  endowmeuts,  and  a  beauteous  face, 
B^lOT'd  by  none  but  those  of  Atreus'  race  ? 
The  wife  whom  choice  and  passiou  both  approve. 
Sure  every  wise  and  worthy  man  will  love. 
Nor  did  my  fair  one  less  distinction  claim ; 
Slave  as  s^e  was,  my  soul  *  Jor'd  the  dame. 
Wrong'd  in  my  love,  all  proffers  I" dihdain ; 
Occeiv'd  for  once,  I  trust  not  kings  again. 
Ye  have  my  answer — what  remains  to  do, 
Yoor  king,  Ulysses,  may  consult  with  you. 
What  needs  he  the  defence  this  arm  can  mal;c  } 
Has  be  not  walls  no  human  force  can  sbeke  ^ 
Has  be  iiottenc'd  bis  guarded  navy  round, 
With  piles,  with  ramparts,  and  a  trench  profound! 
And  will  not  these  (the  wonders  he  has  done) 
Repel  the  rajje  ef  Priam*S  single  son  ? 
Th^re  was  a  time  ('twas  when  for  Greece  1  fou«ht) 
Wheoileetoi^  prowess  no  such  venders  wrought  : 
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He  kept  the  verge  of  Troy,  nor  dar'd  to  wait 

Achilles*  fuiy  at  the  Scsean  gate; 

He  try'd  ii  once,  and  scarce  was  savM  by  &te. 

Bat  now  those  ancient  enmities  are  o'er; 

Tomorrow  we  the  favouring  ^ods  implore ; 

Then  shall  ^ou  see  our  parting  veMels  crowB*^, 

And  hear  with  oars  the  Hellespont  resound 

The  third  day  hence,  shall  Pthia  greet  our  saila^ 

If  mighty  Neptune  send  propitious  gales ; 

Pthia  to  her  Achilles  shall  restore 

Thd  wealth  he  left  (or  this  detested  shore : 

Thither  the  spoils  of  this  long  war  shall  pass. 

The  ruddy  gold,  the  steel,  and  shining  brass; 

My  beauteous  captives  thither  I'll  convey. 

And  all  that  rests  of  my  unravish'd  prey. 

One  only  valued  gift  your  tyrant  gave. 

And  that  resum'd,  the  foir  Lymeasian  slave. 

Then  tell  him,  loud,  that  all  the  Greeks  may  hear» 

And  learn  to  soom  the  wretch  they  basely  fear; 

(Far,  arm'd  m  impudence,  mankind  he  braves* 

And  moditates  new  cheats  on  all  his  slaves; 

Hiough  shameless  as  he  b,  to  face  these  eyes 

Is  what  ha  dares  not;  if  he  dares,  he  dies) 

Tell  him,  all  terms,  all  commerce,  I  decline, 

Nor  share  his  council,  nor  his  battle  join : 

For  onoe  decaiv'd,  was  his  ;  but  twice,  were  mine. 

No— let  the  stupid  prince,  whom  Jove  deprives 

Of  sense  and  justice,  run  where  frenzy  drives  ; 

His  gifts  are  hateftil :  kings  of  rach  a  kind 

Stand  but  as  slaves  before  a  noble  mind. 

Kot  though  he  prodier'd  aU  himself  possost, 

And  all  hU  rapine  could  from  others  wrest ; 

Not  all  the  golden  tides  of  wealth  that  crown 

The  many-peopled  Orchomenian  town ; 

Not  all  proud  Thebes*  unrivalPd  walls  contain. 

The  world's  great  empress  on  th'  .^gjrptian  plain, 

(That  spreads  her  conquests  o'er  a  thousand  states, 

And  ncmrs  her  heroes  through  a  hundred  gates, 

Tvo  hundred  horsemen,  and  two  hundred  cars. 

From  each  wide  portal  issuing  ip  the  wars) 

Tho*  bribes  were  heap'd  on  bribes,  in  nnmber  more 

Than  dust  in  fields,  or  sands  along  the  shore ; 

Should  all  these  offers  for  my  friendship  call ; 

Tis  be  that  offers,  and  I  scorn  them  all. 

Atrides*  daughter  never  shall  be  led 

(An  ill-matdi'd  consort)  to  Achilles'  bed ; 

IJke  golden  Venus  though  she  charm'd  the  heart, 

And  vy'd  with  Pallas  in  the  works  of  art 

Some  greater  Greek  let  those  high  nuptials  grace, 

1  hate  alliance  with  a  tyrant*s race. 

If  Heaven  restore  me  tp  my  realms  with  life. 

The  reverend  Peleus  shall  elect  my  wife. 

Thessalian  nymi*hs  there  are,  of  form  divme. 

And  kings  that  sue  to  mix  their  blood  with  mine. 

Blest  in  kind  love  my  years  shall  glide  away. 

Content  with  just  hereditary  sway ; 

There,  deaf  for  ever  to  the  martial  strife, 

Epjoy  the  dear  prerogative  of  life. 

lifo  is  not  to  be  bought  with  heaps  of  gold ; 

Not  all  Apollo's  Pythian  treasures  hold; 

Or  Troy  once  held,  in  peace  and  pride  oCsway, 

Can  bribe  tl^e  poor  possession  of  a  day ! 

Lost  herds  and  treasures  we  by  arms  regain, 

And  steeds  unrivall'd  on  the  dusty  plain : 

Bot  firom  our  lips  the  vital  sfMrit  fled, 

Betmns  no  /nore  to  wake  the  silent  dead. 

My  &tes  long  smce  by  Thetis  wera  disclosed, 

And  each  alternate,  Ufe  or  fame,  proposed; 

Han,  if  I  stay,  before  the  Trojan  town. 

Short  18  iiiy*date,  but  deathless  my  renown ; 


If  I  return,  I  quit  immortal  praise 
For  years  on  years,  tfnd  lOng-exteodcd  days. 
Convtnc'd,  though  late,  I  find  my  food  mistake, 
And  warn  the  Greeks  the  wiser  choice  to  make : 
To  quit  these  shores,  their  native  seats  eijoy. 
Nor  hope  the  fall  of  heaven-defended  Troy. 
Jove's  arm  displayed  asserts  her  from  the  skies ; 
Her  hearts  are  strengthen'd,  and  her  glories  rise. 
Go  then,  to  Greece  report  our  fix'd  design ; 
BM  all  your  counsel^,  all  your  armies  join. 
Let  all  jrour  forces,  all  your  arts  conspire. 
To  save  the  ships,  the  troops,  the  chiefr,  firoo  fire* 
One  stratagem  has  faiPd,  and  others  will  : 
Ye  find,  Achilles  is  unconquer'd  stilL 
Go  then— digest  my  message  as  ye  toMy^^ 
But  here  this  m'ght  let  reverend  Phoenix  st«y  i 
His  tedious  toib  and  hoary  hairs  demand 
A  peaceful  death  m  Pthia*s  friendly  land. 
But  whether  he  remain,  or  sail  with  me. 
His  age  be  sacred,  and  his  will  be  free." 

The  son  of  Peleus  ceas'd  :  the  chiefo  aroond 
In  silence  wrapt,  in  consternation  drown'd. 
Attend  the  stem  reply.    Then  Phoenix  rose; 
(Down  his  white  beard  a  stream  of  sorrow  flows) 
And  while  the  fate  of  suflering  Greece  he  moom'd. 
With  accent  weak  these  tender  words  retom'd : 

"  Divine  Achilles !  wilt  thon  then  retire. 
And  leave  our  hosts  m  blood,  our  fleets  on  fire  ? 
If  wrath  so  dreadful  fill  thy  ruthless  mind. 
How  shall  thy  friend,  thy  Phoenix,  sUy  bc^iina  f 
The  royal  Peleus,  when  from  Pthia's  coast 
He  sent  thee  eariy  to  th'  Achaian  host ; 
Thy  youth,  as  then  in  sage  debates  nnskilL'd, 
And  iSew  to  perils  of  the  direful  field: 
He  bade  me  teach  thee  all  the  ways  of  war  ; 
To  shine  in  councils,^  and  in  camps  to  dare. 
Never,  ah !  never  let  me  leare  thy  side!  ^ 

No  time  shall  part  us,  and  no  fate  divide. 
Not  tho*  the  god,  that  breath'd  my  lifo,  restore 
lli^  bloom  I  boasted,  and  the  port  I  bore. 
When  Greece  of  old  beheld  my  youthful  flames, 
(Delightful  Greece,  the  land  of  lovely  dames !) 
My  father,  fiiithless  to  ray  mother's  arms. 
Old  as  he  was^  ador'd  a  stranger's  charms. 
I  try*d  what  youth  could  do  (at  her  desire)  , 
To  win  the  damsel,  and  prevent  my  sire. 
My  sire  with  curses  loads  my  hated  head, 
Anld  cries,  •  Yc  furies !  barren  be  his  bed.'    . 
Infernal  Jove,  the  vengeful  fiends  below. 
And  ruthless  Proserpine,  confirm'd  his  vow. 
Despair  and  grief  distract  my  labouring  mind  f 
Gods !  wliat  a  crime  my  impious  heart  design'd ! 
I  thought  (but  some  kind  god  that  thought  sup- 

prest) 
To  plunge  the  poniard  in  my  father's  breast, 
7*hen  meditate  my  flight;  myfiricnds  in  vain 
With  prayers  entreat  mOt  and  with  fbrce  detain. 
On  fat  of  rams,  black  bulls,  and  brawny  swine. 
They  daily  feast,  with  draughts  of  fragrant  wine  t 
Strong  guards  they  plac'd,  uid  watch'd  nine  nights 

entire; 
The  rooft  and  porches  flam'd  with  constant  fire. 
The  tenth,  I  foro'd  the  gates  unseen  of  all ; 
And,  fovour'd  by  the  night,  o'erleap'd  thQ  walL 
My  travels  thence  through  spacious  Greece  txtend ; 
In  Pthia^s  court  at  last  may  labour*  end. 
Your  sire  receiv'd  me,  as  his  son  caress'd, 
Vith  gifts  enrich'd,  and  with  possessions  blesB^d. 
The  strong  Dolbpians  thenceforth  own'd  my  reign. 
And  att  t^  coast  that  runs  along  the  main. 
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if  kff«  to  (See  hk  boiiiitlei  I  r^M, 

Aad  early  wisdom  to  thy  soul  convey'd  t 

Qnat  at  tboa  ait,  my  le»oii»^iiiade  thee  braTe,. 

AckOdltookthee,  but  a  bero  gave. 

Tky  infiaot  breast  a  like  afiectioii  sbow'd ; 

ftiti  in  my  arms,  (an  cTer-pleasms  load) 

Or  at  my  knee,  by  Pbcenhc  would'st  thou  stand ; 

Kb  food  was  grateful  but  from  Phrnnix*  hand. 

I  pass  my  watchiAgs  o*er  thy  belpless  years, 

Tbe  tender  labours,  the  compliant  cares ; 

the  gods  (1  thought)  reversed  their  hard  decree^ 

had  Phmnix  felt  a  father's  joys  in  thee : 

Thy  growing  virtues  justify*d  my  cares. 

And  promised  coi|ifiirt  to  my  stlTor  hairs. 

Horn  be  thy  ragts,  thy  £idal  rage,  resign'd;. 

A  crael  heart  ill  soiu  a  manly  mmd: 

Tbe  gods  (the  only  great,  and  only  wise) 

Are  moT*d  by  offerings,  vows,  and  sacrifice; 

Oflfendinr  man  tiMir  high  compassion  wins. 

And  daily  prayers  atone  for  dsiUy  sins. 

Pimyen  are  Jofve's  danghteri,  of  oslestia]  race. 

Lame  are  their  feet,  and  wrinkled  is  their  fhoe; 

WMi  bumble  mien  and  with  d^aeted  eyes, 

GtaastantthmrfoHow,  where  mjostke  flies: 

lo^oslice,  twA,  eieet,  and  onconflnM, 

Sveepa  the  vide  Earth,  and  tramples  o^er  mankind, 

WhOa  Pmyers,  to  heal  her  wrongs,  move  slow 


ah,ktMt 


I  IbflM  daughters  of  almighty  Jove, 
i  thaf  mediate  to  the  Ihram-  abore : 
k  mmi  t^pMts  tlm  humUe  suit  they  maka, 
Tka rifCHirengmfcrtha daughters'  sake^ 

I'd,  fiem  li^usttoethea 
I  mwvlcntiog  men. 

k  bear  the  »way; 
lObey: 

ors  to  the  med  of  Jove  beUmg; 

on  calm  tbe  flerce,  and  beud  the  strong. 
HTwa  these  aol  paid  thee  by  tbe  terms  we  bring, 
Wcse  r^e still  hafbour'd  in  the  hAophty  king: 
Kor  Greeoe,  nor  all  her  fortunes,  should  engage 
Thj-  Mead  to  plead  against  so  just  a  rage. 
Bat  usee  what  beoour  asks,  the  general  sends. 
Andacsda  by  those  whom  most  thy  heart  commends, 
The  beat  and  noblest  of  the  Oreciaii  train; 
Pemit  mit  tlMse  to  sue,  and  sue  m  vain ! 
Let  am  (any  son)  an  ancient  Ihct  unfold, 
A  great  eimmple  drawn  from  times  of  old ; 
Hfcar  what  our  lathers  were,  and  what  theb  pvaise, 
Who  conquered  thdr  revenge  in  former  days 

**  Wbf!re  Calydon  on  rocky  mooutaim  sunds, 
Oaee  fboght  th'  JEtoilan  and  Cun;tfaa  bands ; 
To  guard  it  those,  to  oooquer  the.s  ^  advance ; 
Ami  motoml  deaths  were  dealt  with  mutual  chance. 
Tbe  4lver  Cynthia  bade  Contention  rise. 
In  reugcance  of  neglcfcted  sacrifloe ; 
On  Oeneu»'  field  she  sent  ai^  monstrous  boar. 
That  Wveird  hnnrests,  ancl  whole  forests  tore : 
This  beaat  (when  many  a  chief  his  tusks  had  slain) 
Orent  Meleager  stretched  along  the  plain. 
Thea.  for  his  spoils   a  new  debate  arose, 
Tbe  oeigfabonr  nations  thence  commencing  fbes. 
Suoof  aathey  werr,  the  bold  Curetes  failM, 
While  Meieager's  thundering  arm  prerail'd ! 
Tfll  rage  at  length  indaiuM  h's  lofty  breast 
(PDr  rage  invades  the  wlst^rt  :uid  the  best). 

"  Cursed  by  Aithma,  to  his  wrath  be  yields. 
And  in  his  wtfe's  cmbiace  forgets  the  fields. 
— {Sm  from  Jfarpeam  sprang,  divinely  foir, 
4nd  DBatcblcm  Idai^  MOfelhanaianiiiwari 
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The  god  of  day  ador'd  tl^e  mdther^s  charms :     .     . 
Against  the  giid  the  fhther  bent  fiis  arms: 
Th'  afflicted  pair,  their  sorrows  to  proclaim. 
From  Cleopatra  chang'd  this  daughter's  name, 
And  caird  Alcyone ;  a  name  to  show 
The  father's  grief,  the  moumin?  mother's  woe.)-^ 
To  her  the  chief  retired  from  stem  debate, 
But  found  no  peace  from  fierce  Althssa's  hate: 
Althaaa's  hate  th*  unhappy  warrior  drew. 
Whose  lucklem  hand  his  royal  uncle  slew ; 
She  beat  the  ground,  and  callM  thf  powers  baneatib 
On  her  own  son  to  wreak  her  brother's  death : 
Hell  heard  her  curses  from  tbe  realms  profotmd^ 
And  the  red  fifnids  that  walk  the  nightly  round. 
In  vain  ^tolia  her  deliverer  waits, 
War  shakes  her  walls,  and  thunders  at  her  gatea» 
She  sent  ambassadors,  a  chosen  hand. 
Priests  of  the  gods,  and  elders  of  the  land ; 
Besought  the  chief  to  mve  the  sinking  sUte : 
Their  prayers  were  urgent,  and  their  profiers  greats 
(Full  fifty  acres  of  the  richest  ground. 
Half  pasture  green,  and  half  with  vineyards  crown'dj: 
His  suppliant  father,  aged  Oeneus,  came; 
His  sisters  fr>lk>  v'd ;  ev*n  the  vengeful  dama 
Altbssa  sut^A  j  his  ^ends  before  him  fall : 
He  stands  relentless,  and  .  elects  them  all. 
Meanwhile  the  victor's  shouts  asraul  the  skies  i 
The  walls  are  scalM ;  the  roll  ng  flames  arise  ; 
At  length  his  wife  (a  form  divi^)  appears. 
With  piercing  cries,  and  suppliitating  tears ; 
She  painte  the  horrours  of  a  conquered  town, 
11)6  heroes  slain,  the  palaces  o  erthrown, 
The  matrons  ravish'd,  the  whr>le  race  en»lav'd  i 
The  warrior  heard,  he  vaoquishM,  and  he  sav*d« 
Th*  .Ctolians,  long  disdainM,  now  took  their  tum^ 
And  left^the  chief  their  broken  faith  to  mourn. 
I^arn  hence,  betimes  to  curb  pernicious  ire. 
Nor  stay,  till  yonder  fleets  ascend  in  fire : 
Accept  the  pn'sents ;  draw  thy  conquering  sword; 
And  t>e  amongst  our  guardian  gods  ador'd.'* 

Thus  he.  The  stem  Achilles  thus  reply 'd : 
"  My  second  father,  and  my  reverend  ruide : 
Thy  friend,  believe  me,  no  such  srifts  demands, 
And  asks  no  honours  from  a  mortal's  hands : 
Jove  honours  me,  and  favours  my  design*^ ; 
His  pleasure  guidcn  me,  and  his  Hill  confines: 
And  here  I  stay  .  if  s.ich  his  high  behest) 
While  lifers  warm  spii  it  beats  within  my  breast. 
Yet  hear  one  word,  aiul  lodge  it  in  thy  heai^; 
No  more  molest  me  on  Atrides*  part: 
Is  it  for  him  these  tears  are  taUG^ht  to  flow. 
For  him  these  sorrows?  for  my  mortal  foe? 
A  renerou8  friendship  no  cold  mtxlinm  knows. 
Bums  with  one  love,  with  one  resentment  glows; 
One  should  our  interest •<  and  our  passions  be ; 
My  friend  must  hate  the  man  tliat  injures  me. 
Do  this,  my  Phceuix,  'tis  a  srenerous  part  j 
And  share  my  realms  my  honours,  and  my  heart' 
Let  these  reliini :  our  vovage,  or  our  stay, 
Kest  nndeterinin'd  till  the  d.nvnin?  day." 

He  ceas*d :  th-n  orderM  for  the  sage's  bed 
•\  warmer  couch  with  num»  rous  carpets  spread. 
With  that,  stnm  Ajax  his  long  silt  nre  broke, 
And  thus,  impatient,  to  lJl3rsse8  spoke : 

••  il*incv  let  us  gro— why  waste  wo  ti.ne  in  vain? 
sVe  what  effd^r  low  subaiission?  cti'n  ! 
Tjk'd  or  not  lik'a    his  words  we  mu*?!  relMe, 
■''h«  Gre^  ks  expert  th^m,  and  our  heror    wait, 

.oiH  MS  I'.e  is    that  iroTi  h»Tt  rr^i\'v> 
its  stuOb<^ra  purpose,  aud  his  friends  disdaiof*. 

F 
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Stem  an^  trnpityhig  \  if  a  brother  bleed,    . 
On  just  atonement .  f»e  remit  the  deed ; 
A  sire  the  slaughter  of  his  son  forgives ; 
The  price  of  blood  discharged,  the  murderer  lives : 
The  liaughtiest  hearts  at  length  their  rage  resign. 
And  gifts  can  conquer  every  soul  but  thine. 
The  gods  that  unrelenting  breast  have  steefd, 
And  cursM  thee  with  a  mind  that  cannot  yield. 
One  woman-slave  was  ravish'd  from  thy  arms : 
Lo,  seven  are  offered,  and  of  equal  charms. 
Then  hear,  Achiles !  be  of  better  mind ; 
Fevare  thy  roof,  and  to  thy  guests  be  kind ; 
And  know  the  men,  of  alt  the  Grecian  host, 
Who  honour  worth,  and  prize  thy  valour  most." 

"  Oh  soul  of  battles,  and  thy  people's  guide !" 
(To  Ajax  thus  the  first  of  Greeks  reply M) 
**  Well  hast  thou  spoke ;  but  at  the  tyrant's  name 
My  rage  rekindles,  and  my  soul's  on  flame : 
*Tis  just  resentmeut,  and  becomes  the  brave; 
Disgraced,  dishonoured,  like  the  vilest  slave  ! 
Return  then,  heroes  !  and  our  answer  bear. 
The  glorious  combat  is  no  more  my  care ; 
Not  till,  amidst  you  sinking  navy  slain. 
The  blood  of  Greeks  shall  dye  the  sable  main ; 
Kot  till  the  flames,    byHector's  fury  thixiwn, 
Consnme  your  vessels,  and  approach  my  own  ; 
Just  there,  th'  impetuous  homicide  shall  stand. 
There  cease  his  battW,  and  there  feel  our  hand." 

This  said,  each  prince  a  doable  goblet  crownM, 
And  cast  a  large  libation  on  the  ground ; 
Then  to  their  vessels,  through  the  gloomy  shades, 
The  chiefs  return ;  divme  Ulysses  leads. 
Meantime  Achilles*  slaves  prepar'd  a  bed, 
"With  fleeces,  carpets,  and  soft  linen  spread  : 
ITiere,  till  the  sacred  mom  restored  the  day. 
In  slumber  sweet  the  reverend  Phornix  lay. 
But  in  bis  inner  tent,  on  ampler  space, 
Achilles  slept;  and  in  his  warm  embrace 
fair  Diomede  of  the  Lesbian  race. 
Ijist,  for  Patroclus  was  the  couch  prepar'd, 
Whose  nightly  joys  the  beauteous  Iphis  shar'd  ; 
Achilles  to  his  friend  consigh'd  her  charms^ 
When  Scyros  fcH  before  his  conquering  arms. 
And  now  th'  elected  chiefs,  whom  Greece  had  sent, 
Pass'd  through  the  hosts,  and  reach'd  the  royal  teut 
Then  rising  all,  with  goblets  in  their  hands, 
The  peers  and  leaders  of  the  Achaian  bands, 
Hail'd  tbeir  return.     Atrides  first  begun  : 

**  Say  what  success  ?  divine  Jjiertes'  son ; 
Achilles'  high  resolves  declare  to  all ; 
Returns  the  chief,  or  must  our  navy  fiill  ?»» 

"  Great  Ving  of  nations  !"  (Ithacus  rcply'd) 
•'  Flx'd  is  his  wrath,  unconqucr'd  is  his  pride; 
He  slights  thy  friendship,  thy  proposals  scorns. 
And,  thus  implor*d,  with  fiercer  fury  burns : 
To^save  our  army,  and  our  fleets,  to  free, 
Is  not  his  care  ;  but  left  to  Grce<N!  and  thee. 
Ybur  ej-es  shall  view,  when  morning  paints  the 

sky, 
Beneath  his  oar?  the  whitening  billows  fly, 
Vs  too  he  bids  04r  oars  and  ssils  employ,  . 
Nor  hope  the  fall  of  hcaven-protectCKi  Troy  ; 
For  Jove  o'ershades  her  with  his  arm  divihe, 
Inspires  her  war,  and  bids  her  glory  shine. 
Such  was  his  word :  what  farther  he  declared. 
These  sacred  heralds  and  great  Ajax  heard. 
But  Phoenix  in  his  tent  the  chief  retains, 
Safe  to  transport  him  to  his  native  plains, 
\\  hen  morning  dawns:  if  other  he  decree, 
His  a^c  is  sacred,  and  bis  choice  is  free." 


Ulysses  ceas*d :  the  great  Achaian  host. 
With  sorrow  setz'd,  in  consternation  lost. 
Attend  the  stem  reply.  Tydides  broke 
The  general  silence,  and  undaunted  spoke : 
*'  Why  should  we  gifts  to  prond  Achilles  send  ? 
Or  strive  with  prayers  bis  haughty  soul  to  bend  * 
His  country's  woes  he  glories  to  deride, 
And  prayers  will  bun>t  that  swelling  heart  witbprid^ 
Be  the  fierce  impulse  of  his  rage  obey'4 ; 
Our  battles  let  him,  or  desert,  or  aid ; 
Then  let  him  arm  when  Jove  or  he  think  fit ; 
That,  to  his  madness,  or  to  Heaven  commit : 
\^niat  for  oureelres  we  can,  is  always  ours ; 
'ITiis  night,  let  due  repast  refresh  our  powers 
(For  strength  consists  in  spirits  and  fai  blood. 
And  those  arc  ow'd  to  generous  «ine  and  food) ; 
But  wheii  the  rosy  messenger  of  day 
Strikes  the  blue  mountains  with  her  goldeo  ray,     i 
RangM  at  the  ships,  let  all  our  squadrons  shine, 
In  flaming  arms,  a  long  extended  line  : 
In  the  dread  front  let  great  Atrides  stand. 
The  first  in  dangcT,  as  in  high  command.*' 

Shouts  of  acclaim  the  listening  heroes  raise. 
Then  each  to  Hi  aven  the  due  libations  pays  ; 
Till  sleep,  desc(*uding  o'er  the  tents,  bestows 
The  gratdful  blessings  of  desir'd  ttpose^ 


THE  IUA0. 
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AROITMENT. 

TBB  MIOHT  AOVBHTORB  OF  DI0MB9  AMD  VlTtSBt. 

Upon  the  refusal  of  Achilles  to  return  to  the  army» 
the  distress  of  Agamemnon  is  described  in  the 
most  lively  manner.    He  takes  no  rest  that 
night,  but  passes  through  the  camp,  awmking 
the  I<^ers,  and  contriving  all  possible  methods 
for  the  public  safety.  Meoelaus,  Nestor,  Ulysses, 
and  Diomed,  are  employed  in  raising  the  rest  oC 
the  captains.    They  call  a  council  of  war,  and 
determine  to  send  bc«uts  into  the  enemy**  camp, 
to  learn  their  posture,  and  discover  their  intea« 
tions,  Diomed  undertakes  this  hazardoos  enter- 
prize,  and  makes  choice  of  Ulysses  for  his  com- 
panion.    Id  their  passage  they  surprize  Dolon, 
whom  Hector  had  sent  on  a  like  design  to  the 
camp  of  the  Grecians.  From  him  they  are  infiMtned 
of  the  situation  of  the  Trojan  and  auxiliary  ibrceft, 
and  particularly  of  Rhesus,  and  the  Thracisais, 
who  were  lately  arrived.     They  pass  on   with 
success ;  kill  Rhesus,  with  several  of  his  officers, 
and  seize  the  famous  horses  of  that   priace, 
uith   «hich   they    return  in  triumph   to    the 
camp. 

The  same  night  conthroes ;  the  setae  lies  in  the 
two  tfamfis. 


All  nijht  the  chiefs  before  fheir  vessels  lay. 
And  lost  in  sleep  the  labounx  of  the  day: 
All  but  the  king ;  with  variutas  thoughts  oppre^t 
His  cusntry's  cures  lay  rolHng  in  his  breast. 
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M  when,  by  ligbtniDgs,  Jove^  etherial  power 
Foictds  tbc  rattling  hail,  or  weighty  shower. 
Or  sends  toft  foows  to  whiten  all  t\e  shore, 
Or  bids  the  brazen  throat  of  war  to  roar; 
By  fits  one  flaf^h  succeeds  as  one  expires. 
Ami  heaven  flames  thick  with  momentary  fires. 
So  bursting  freqaent  from  Atrides'  breast,. 
Sighs  following  sighs  his  iaward  fears  confest. 
Now  o'er  the  field,  dejected,  he  surveys 
From  thousand  Trojan  fires  the  mounting  blaze ; 
Hears  in  the  passing  wind  their  music  blow. 
And  marks  distinct  the  voices  of  the  foe. 
Kow  looking  backwards  to  the  fleet  and  coast, 
Amdons  be  sorrows  for  th*  endangered  host. 
He  rends  bis  hairs  in  sacrifice  to  Jove, 
And  snes  to  hfm  that  ever  lives  above : 
Inly  he  groans ;  while  glory  and  despair 
Divide  hfii  heart,  and  wage  a  doubtful  war. 

A  thoQtand  cares  his  labouring  breast  revolves ; 
To  serk  sage  Nestor  now  the  chief  rckol  vc^, 
^'itb  bim,  in  wholesome  counsels,  to  debate 
Wii»t  yet  remains  to  save  th'  afBicted  state. 
He  rose,  and  first  he  cast  his  mantle  round, 
Nesct  OQ  his  feet  the  shining  sandals  bound  ; 
A  KoB^i  y^lijw  spoils  his  back  conceal'd ; 
His  variike  hand  a  pointed  javelin  held. 
Mcaawhile  hb  brother,  prest  with  equal  woes, 
Alike  deny'd  the  gifts  of  soft  repose, 
LaineDti  for  Qnece ;  that  in  his  cause  before 
So  nracb  had  sufierM  and  must  suffer  more. 
A  leopard's  spotted  bide  his  shoulders  spread  ; 
A  brazen  helmet  glitter'd  on  his  head : 
Tbos  (with  a  javelin  in  his  hand)  he  went 
To  vake  Atrkies  in  the  royal  tent 
Already  wak'd,  ACrideti  he  descryM, 
Hxs  sumour  buckling  at  his  vessel's  sida 
ioyfal  tbey  met ;  the  Spartan  thus  begun : 
**  Wby  puts  my  brother  his  bright  armour  on  ? 
Seods  be  some  spy,  amidst  these  silent  hours. 
To  try  yon  camp*  and  watch  the  Trojan  powers  ? 
Bat  say»  what  hero  shall  sustain  that  task  > 
Soch  bold  exploits  QncomnK>o  courage  ask ; 
GukifeleaSy  alooe,  through  night's  dark  shade  to 

And  'midst  a  hostile  camp  explore  the  foe  !'* 

To  wboni  the  king :  '*  In  such  distress  we  stand, 
No  vnigaf  counsels  our  affiurs  demand  ; 
Greece?  to  pteserrc,  is  now  no  easy  part. 
Bat  aaks  lugh  wisdom,  deep  dcsiv-n,  and  art: 
For  Jore  averse  our  humble  prayer  denies. 
And  bows  bis  bead  to  Hector's  sacrifice. 
Wbatcye  bas  witnessed,  or  what  ear  believ'd. 
In  one  great  day,  by  one  great  arm  achievM, 
Such  nondroas  deeds  as  Hector's  hand  has  done, 
Amd  we  beheld,  the  last  revolving  Sun  ? 
What  honours  the  belov'd  of  Jove  adorn  ! 
Sprang  from  no  god,  and  of  no  goddess  bom. 
Yet  such  faSs  acts,  as  Greeks  unborn  shall  tell. 
And  euise  tbe  battle  where  their  fathers  fell. 

*•  Now  speed  thy  baity  course  along  the  fleet. 
There  call  great  Ajax,  and  the  prince  of  Crete ; 
i>ux«elf  to  hoary  Nestor  will  repair ; 
To  keep  the  guards  on  duty,  be  his  care ; 
(Fca-  :Nestor»s  influence  best  that  quarter  guides, 
H  i^jB^e  son  with  Merion  o'er  tbe  watch  presides. )" 
To  whom  the  Spartan :  **  These  thy  orders  borne, 
SaT-.  shall  I  stay,  or  with  dispatch  return  ?" 
•'  There  Shalt  thoo  sUy,"  (tbe  king  of  men  replyM) 
'*  Elje  may  we  t^im  to  meet,  without  a  guide, 
Tbe  paths  so  WM9j,  and  thecatnp  so  %ida* 


Still,  with  your  Yoice,  the  sk>thfol  soldiers  raise. 

Urge,  by  their  fiUher's  fame,  their  future  praise. 

Forget  we  now  our  stote  and  lofty  birth ; 

Nut  titles  here,  but  works,  must  prove  our  worth* 

To  Ialx)ur  is  the  lot  of  man  below  ; 

And  when  Jove  gave  as  life,  he  gave  us  woe.'* 

This  said,  each  parted  to  his  several  cares  ; 
The  king  to  Nestor's  sable  ship  repairs ; 
The  sage  protector  of  the  Greeks  he  found 
Stretch'd  in  his  bed  with  all  his  arms  around ;     - 
The  various-colour'd  scarf,  the  shi  -Id,  he  rears^ 
The  shining  helmet,  and  the  pointed  spears : 
The  dreadful  weapons  of  the  w.irrior's  rago, 
That,  old  in  arms,  disdain'd  the  peace  of  aj?e. 
Then,  leaiiing  on  his  hand  his  watchful  head. 
The  hoary  monarch  rais'd  his  eyes,  and  said : 

••  What  art  thou,  speak,  that  on  designs  unknown. 
While  others  slf  ep  thus  range  the  conip  alone  ? 
Seek'st  thou  some  friend,  or  ni>thtly  ccntioel  ? 
Stand  oflT,  approach  not,  but  thy  purpose  telL'* 

"  O  son  of  Ncleus"  (thus  the  king  rejoin'd) 
"  Pride  of  the  Greeks,  and  glory  of  thy  kind ! 
Lo  bf  re  the  wrct'hed  Agamemnon  stands, 
I'h'  unhappy  general  of  the  Grecian  bauds  ; 
Whom  Jove  decrees  with  daily  cares  to  bend. 
And  woes,  that  only  with  his  life  shall  end  ! 
Scarce  can  my  knees  these  trembing  limbs  sustain. 
And  scarce  my  heart  support  its  load  of  pain. 
No  taste  of  sleep  these  heavy  eyes  have-known  ; 
Confus'd,  and  sad,  1  wander  thus  alone. 
With  fears  distracted,  with  no  fix'd  design  j 
And  all  my  people's  miseries  are  mine. 
If  aught  of  use  thy  waking  thoughts  suggest, 
(Since  cares,  like  mine,  deprive  thy  sou!  of  rest) 
Impart  thy  counsel,  and  a-ssist  thy  friend  i 
Now  let  us  jointly  to  the  trench  dei^cend. 
At  every  gate  tl»e  fainting  guard  excite, 
Tir'd  with  the  toils  of  day  and  watch  of  niglit : 
tise  may  the  sudden  foe  our  works  inva  ie. 
So  near,  and  favour'd  by  the  gloomy  shade." 

To  him  thus  Nestor :   *'  Trust  the  powers  above. 
Nor  think  proud  Hector's  hopes  conflrm'd  by  Jove  a 
How  ill  agree  the  views  of  vain  mankind. 
And  the  wise  counsels  of  th*  Eternal  Mind  ! 
Audacious  Hector !  if  the  gods  ordain 
That  great  Achilles  rise  and  ra^*r  again. 
What  toils  attend  thee,  and  what  \»oes  remain  ! 
Lo  faithful  Nestor  thy  command  obeys ; 
Tlie  care  is  next  our  other  chiefs  to  raise : 
Ulysses,  Diomcd,  we  chiefly  need  ; 
Meges  for  strength,  Oilcus  ftim'd  for  speed. 
Some  other  be  di^atch'd  of  nimbler  feet. 
To  those  tall  ships,  remotest  of  the  fleet. 
Where  lie  great  Ajax,  and  the  king  of  Crete. 
To  rouse  the  Spartan  I  myself  decree  j 
Dear  as  he  is  to  us,  and  dear  to  theo, 
Yet  must  I  lax  his  sloth,  that  cU-.ms  no  share 
With  his  great  brother  iu  his  martial  care  : 
Him  it  behov'd  to  every  chief  to  ;iie, 
Pre\euting  every  part  perform'd  by  you  ; 
Tor  strong  necessity  our  toils  demands, 
Claims  all  our  hearts,  and  ur^es  all  oitt  hands." 

To  whom  the  king:   **  With  reverence  wc  <i!low 
Thy  just  rebukes,  yet  Icarn  to  Sjiare  them  now. 
My  ^lentrous  brother  is  of  gentle  kiiif?. 
He  seems  remiss,  but  i)ears  a  valiant  mind  ; 
Through  too  much  deterence  to  our  sovereign  sway, 
Content  to  follow  when  we  Icicl  th*-  way. 
lint  now,  our  ills  industrious  to  prevent, 
Long  ere  the  rest,  he  rose,  and  sought  my  tent 
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The  cfafefs  you  nain^d,  alread]^  at  hb  call^ 
Prepare  to  meet  us  near  the  navy  wall  $ 
Anembling  there,  between  the  trench  and  gat«i» 
Near  the  night-guanls,  onr  choten  council  waits." 

»•  Then  none"  (said  Nc»tor)  "  shall  his  rule  with- 
For  great  examples  justify  command.'*        [stand, 

With  that  the  venerable  warrior  rose ; 
The  shining  greaves  bis  manly  legs  enclose  ; 
His  purple  mantle  golden  buckles  joined. 
Warm  irKh  the  softest  wool,  and  doubly  liii'd. 
Then  rushing  from  his  tent,  he  snatch'd  in  haste 
His  steely  lance,  that  lighten^  as  he  past 
The  camp  he  traversed  through  the  sleeping  crowd, 
StoppM  at  Ulysses*  tent,  and  call'd  aloud. 
Ulysses,  sudden  as  the  voice  was  sent, 
Awakes,  starts  up,  and  issues  from  his  tent 
**  What  new  distress,  what  sudden  cause  of  fright, 
Thus  leads  3rou  wandering  in  the  silent  night  ;*' 
"  O  prudent  chief!"  (the  Pylian  sag^  reply*d) 
'*  Wise  as  tboi\  art.  be  now  thy  wisdom  try'd  ; 
Whatever  means  of  safety  can  be  sought. 
Whatever  counsels  can  iu&pire  our  thought, 
Whatever  methods,  or  to  fly  or  fight  j 
All,  all  depend  on  this  important  night  I'* 

He  heard,  retnruM,  and  took  his  painted  shield ! 
Then  joinM  the  Chiefly  and  followed  through  the 
Without  his  tent,  bold  Diomed  they  found,  [field. 
All  sheathM  in  arms,  his  brave  companions  round : 
Each  sunk  in  sleep,  eMended  on  the  field, 
His  head  reclining  on  his  bossy  fthield. 
A  wood  of  spears  stood  by,  that,  iix*d  upright, 
Shot  from  their  flashing  points  a  quivering  light. 
A  bull's  black  hide  compos'd  the  hero's  bed ; 
A  splendid  carpet  roird  beneath  his  head. 
Then,  with  his  foot,  old  Nestoi^  gently  shakes 
The  dnmbering  chief,  and  in  these  words  awakes : 

"  Rise,  son  of  Tydeus !  to  the  brave  and  strong 
Restaeems  inglorioui,  and  the  night  too  long. 
But  sleep'st  thou  now  ?  when  ftom  yon  hill  the  foe 
Hangs  o'er  the  fleet,  and  shades  our  walls  below !" 
At  this,  toft  slumber  from  hb  ej^-lids  fled ; 
The  warrior  saw  the  hoary  chief,  and  said, 
*'  Wond^ui  old  ntan  1  whose  soul  no  respite  knows, 
Though  years  and  honours  bid  thee  seek  repose. 
Let  younger  Greeks  our  sleephif  warriors  wake ; 
III  fits  thy  age  these  toiU  to  undertake." 
"  My  friend"  (he  answered)  "  generous  is  thy  care, 
These  toils,  my  subjects  and  my  sons  might  bear. 
Their  loyal  thoughts  and  pious  loves  conspire 
To  ease  a  sovereign,  and  relieve  a  sire. 
But  now  the  last  despair  surrounds  our  host ; 
Ko  hour  must  pass,  no  moment  must  be  lost ; 
£iieh  siogle  Greek,  in  this  conclusive  strife. 
Stands  on  the  sharpest  edge  of  death  or  life  : 
Yet,  If  my  years  thy  kind  regard  engage. 
Employ  thy  youth  as  1  employ  my  age : 
Succeed  to  these  lAy  cares,  and  rouse  the  rest; 
He  serves  me  most,  who  serves  his  country  best" 

This  said,  the  hero  o'er  his  shoulders  flung 
A  Ikw's  spoils,  that  to  his  ancles  hung ; 
Then  seiz'd  hit  ponderous  lance,  and  strode  along. 
Meges  the  bold,  with  AJax  ^im'J  fo'  speed. 
The  warrior  rous'd,  andtoth'  entrenchments 
led. 
And  now  the  chiefs  approach  the  nightly  guard  i 
A  wakeful  squadron,  each  in  arms  prepar'd; 
Th*  unwearj''d  watch  their  listenii)g  leaders  keep, 
Ahd,  couching  close,  repel  invading  sleep.^ 
So  faithful  dogi  their  fleecy  charge  maintaii^ 
With  t<^  protected  from  thej>rowUng  Ujiin,  .> . 


When  the  gaunt  UQiiet»,'^wiih  hunger  hold. 
Springs  from  the  mountains  tow'rd  the  guarded  (old  t 
llnough  breakhig  woods  her  rustling  course  they 

hear; 
Loud,  and  more  loud,  the  clamours  strike  their  ear 
Of  hounds  and  men ;  they  start,  they  gaze  anmnd. 
Watch  every  side,  and  turn  to  every  sound. 
Thus  watch'd  the  Greciaoi,  cautious  of  surprize, 
Each  voice,  each  motion,  drew  their  ears  and  eyes| 
Each  step  ofpassing  foet  increased  th'  affiright; 
And  hostile  Troy  wat  ever  full  in  tight. 
Nestor  with  joy  the  wakeful  band  survey'd. 
And  thus  accosted  through  the  gloomy  shade : 
**  Tis  well,  my  sods  !  your  nightly  cares  employ; 
Else  must  our  host  become  the  scorn  of  Troy. 
Watch  thus,  and  Greece  shall  live"— -The  hero  said  ( 
Then  o'er  the  trench  the  following  chieftains  led. 
His  ton,  and  godlike  Merion  march'd  behind 
(For  these  the  princet  to  their  council  join'd)  i 
The  trenchei  past,  th'  asMmbled  Jup|^  aniiMl 
In  silent  state  the  consistory  Kjmif^jLt  ^^ 
A  place  there  was  yet  undcfil'd  with  gore. 
The  spot  where  Hector  stopp'd  his  rage  before  ; 
When  night  descending,  fh>m  his  vengeful  band 
Sepriev'd  the  relics  of  the  Oreqan  band : 

(The  plain  beskie  with  mangled  corpse  waa  ipread# 
And  all  his  progress  mark'd  by  beapt  of  dftad.) 
There  sat  the  mournful  kings:  when  Nelews'  tOB 
The  council  (^)ening,  ui  these  words  begun : 

"  Is  there"  (saki  he)  "  a  chief  sogreaUy  brave. 
His  life  to  hazard,  and  his  country  save  ^ 
Lives  theie  a  man,  who  singly  dares  to  go 
I'o  yonder  camp,  or  seize  some  straggling  foe  ? 
Or,  favoured  by  the  night,  approach  so  near. 
Their  spmh,  their  councils,  and  designs,  to  haw^ 
If  to  besiege  our  navies  they  prepare, 
Or  Troy  once  more  must  be  the  seat  of  war  > 
This  could  he  learn,  and  to  our  peers  reche. 
And  pass  unharm'd  the  dangers  of  the  night ; 
What  fome  were  hb  through  all  succeeding  days. 
While  Phoebus  shines,  or  men  have  tongues  to 

praise  ? 
What  gifts  his  grateful  country  would  bestow  ?  . 
What  must  not  Greece  to  her  deliverer  owe  ? 
A  sable  ewe  each  leader  should  provide. 
With  each  a  sable  lambkm  by  her  side ; 
At  every  rite  his  share  should  be  increas'd. 
And  his  the  foremost  honours  of  the  foast" 
Fear  held  them  mute:  alone,  untaught  to  fetix^ 
Tydides  spoke-—"  The  man  you  seek,  is  here. 
Through  yon  black  camps  to  bend  my  daog;^ocni 
Some  god  within  commands,  and  I  obey.        [way. 
But  let  some  other  chosen  warrior  join. 
To  raise  my  hopes,  and  second  my  design. 
By  mutual  confidence,  and  mutual  aid. 
Great  deeds  are  done,  and  great  discoveries  mads; 
The  wise  new  prudence  from  the  wise.aoquire* 
And  one  brave  hero  fans  another't  fircu" 

Contending  leaden  at  the  word  arose  s 
Each  generous  breast  with  emulation  glows  t 
So  brave  a  task  each  Ajax  strove  to  share. 
Bold  Merion  strove,  and  Nestor's  valiant  h^r  i 
The  Spartan  wish'd  the  second  place  to  gmin. 
And  great  Ulysses  with'd,  nor  wish'd  m  vain. 
Then  thua  the  king  of  men  the  contest  ends : 
*'  Thou  first  of  warriors,  and  thou  best  of  frieiids. 
Undaunted  Diomed!.  wjiat  chief  to  join  ^^^ 

In, this  great  enterprise,  is  only  thine. 
Just  be  thy  choice,  without  affisctran  msde^ 
To  birth,  ^sm^,  wk  v^f^pX  be  paid^ 
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Id  worth  detfraulM  htn^  "  The  monarck  fp«k«^ 
AmI  mly  trembled  lor  bti  brother^  fake. 

Then  thni  (the  godlike  Dionied  rejom*d)  : 
*  7ij  chofoe  dedares  the  impulie  of  my  mind^ 
How  cao  I  doubt,  while  freat  Ulystes  fiandi 
ToMiibeofiiitels,  aiida«ist  oar  hands? 
A  chief,  vboee  safety  it  Mmerva's  care; 
So  baCd,  m  dreadful,  id  the  works  of  war : 
Bhit  ia  bii  oopduet,  I  no  aid  require ; 
Wiidom  like  bit  might  past  through  flames  of  fire.*' 
"  It  fits  thee  not,  before  these  chiefe  of  fame/' 
(Re^y'd  the  sage)  '<  to  praise  me,  or  to  blame : 
Pnoe  from  t  friend,  or  censure  from  a  foe, 
Are  hut  OD  bearers  that  our  merits  know. 
Bat  let  u  haste — ^Night  rolls  the  boors  away^ 
The  reddening  orient  shows  the  coming  day. 
The  ftars  shine  foiater  on  the  ethereal  plains. 
And  of  night^s  empire  but  a  third  remains.** 

Thu  having  spoke,  with  generous  ardour  prest, 
h  snns  terrific  their  huge  limbs  they  Urest. 
A  tm-edg'd  fiUehioo  Thrasymed  the  brave, 
kd  ample  boekler,  to  Tydides  gare : 
Hieo  IB  a  leathern  helm  he  cas'd  his  head. 
Short  of  its  eresi,  and  with  no  plume  overspread  : 
(Soeb  as  by  youths  unus'd  to  arms  are  worn  ; 
No fpoOi  enrich  ity  and  no  stndi  adorn.) 
Kathim  UlysMS  took  a  shraing  sword, 
A  bov  sad  qnhrer,  with  bright  arrows  stor'd  : . 
A  vdl-prov'd  casque,  with  leather  braces  bound, 
nVgift,  Meriooes)  his  temples  crown'd ; 
S(A  «oo|  within,  without,  in  order  spread, 
A  boar's  white  teeth  grinnM  horrid  o*er  his  head. 
TUsfiom  Amyntor,  rich  Ormenus*  son, 
Aatotochos  by  liraiidful  rapine  won, 
Aod  gave  Amphidamas ;  from  him  the  prize 
Moios  receir'd,  the  pledge  of  social  ties ; 
Thehehnet  next  by  Merion  was  possessM, 
AaAwf  IHyises'  thoughtful  temples  pressed. 
Ihas  ibeith'd  in  arms,  the  council  they  forsake, 
iad  dark  through  paths  oblique  their  progress 

take. 
Joit  then,  in  mgirtbe  favour'd  their  intont, 
A  loog-iring*d  heron  great  Minerva  sent: 
T^  though  sunoonding  shades  obscured  their 
view,  [knew. 

^  the  shrill  clang,  and  whistling  wings,  they 
As  from  the  right  she  soar'd,  Ulysses  pray M, 
IhiPd  the  glad  omen,  and  addressM  the  maid : 

"  0  daughter  of  that  god,  whose  arm  can  wield 
"Vh*  avenging  bolt,  and  shake  the  dreadful  shield  1 
^thoa !  for  ever  present  in  my  way, 
^  tU  my  motions,  all  my  toils  survey ! 
Sife  may  we  pasa  beneath  the  gloomy  shade, 
^  by  thy  succour  to  Our  ships  oonvoy'd ; 
Aad  kt  some  deed  this  signal  night  adorn. 
To  daiiB  the  tears  of  Trojans  yet  onbom." 

Ihen  godlike  Diomed  preferred  his  prayer : 
'Bngfatsrof  Jove,  imoooquer'd Pallas !  hear. 
^Ktt  queen  of  arma,  whose  fiavoor  Tydeiit  won  | 
^thoa  defend*st  the  tira,  defend  the  son. 
^^  OB  /Esopus*  banks  the  banded  powera 
JfOweoe  he  left,  and  sought  the  Theban  towers, 
J^  was  his  charge  ;  received  with  peaceful  show, 
^wnt  a  legate,  but  retnm*d  a  fee : 
^  help'd  by  thee,  and  cover'd  by  thy  shield, 
^  ^gfat  with  numbers,  and  made  nmnbers  yield, 
"e  Bov.be  present,  oh  celestial  maid  * 
SoailicQBtbne  to  the  race  thine  aid  ! 
A  yovthfoi  steer  shaU  fall  beneath  the  stroke, 
iwaoi'd,  uaooiuckmi  of  the  galling  yoke. 


With  ample  fonbtad,  and  with  spreading  horns, 
Whoae  taper  tops  refiilgant  gold  adocns." 

The  barom  pffa/d ;  and  Mlas  from  the  dJet 
Accords  their  vow,  suooeeds  their  enterprise. 
Now,  like  two  lions  panring  for  the  prey, 
With  dreadfol  thoai^  th^  traoe  the  dreary  way. 
Through  the  black  horroun  of  th*  ensanguined 
plain,  [of  slain. 

Throngfa  dost,  through  blood,  o*er  arms  and  hlUf 

Nor  less  bold  Hector,  and  the  sons  of  IVoy, 
On  high  designs  the  wakeful  hours  employ ; 
Th'  assembled  peers  their  lofty  chief  eftelof*d  ; 
Who  thus  the  counsels  of  his  breast  propos'd ; 

**  What  glorious  man  for  high  attempts  prepar'd. 
Dares  greatly  ventiire,  for  a  ric^  reward. 
Of  yonder  fleet  a  bold  discovery  make,      [take  ? 
What  watch  they  keep,  and  what  resolves  they 
If  now  subdued  they  meditate  their  flight. 
And  spent  with  toil  neglect  the  watch  of  night? 
His  be  the  chariot  that  shall  please  him  most, 
Of  all  the  plunder  of  the  vanquished  host ; 
His  the  fair  steeds  that  all  the  rest  excel, 
And  his  the  glory  to  have  serv'd  so  well." 

A  youth  there  was  among  the  tribes  of  Troy, 
Dolon  his  name,  Eumedes*  only  boy : 
(Five  girls  beside  the  reverend  herald  told) 
Rich  was  the  son  in  brara,  and  rich  in  gold ; 
Not  blest  by  Nature  with  the  charms  of  face, 
But  swift  of  foot,  and  matchless  in  the  race. 
**  Hector  !'*  (he  said)  **  my  courage  bids  me  meet 
This  high  achievement,  and  explore  the  fleet: 
But  first  exalt  thy  sceptre  to  the  skies. 
And  swear  to  grant  me  the  demanded  prize ; 
Th'  immortal  coursers,  and  the  glittering  car, 
l*hat  bear  Pel  ides  through  the  ranks  of  war. 
EncouragM  thus,  no  idle  soout  I  go, 
Fulfil  thy  wish,  their  whole  intention  know, 
Ev'n  to  the  royal  tent  pursue  my  way. 
And  all  their  counsels,  all  their  aims  betray.*' 

The  chief  then  heav'd  the  golden  sceptre  high, 
Attesting  thus  the  ntonarch  of  the  sky  : 
"  Be  witness  thou  !  immortal  Lord  of  all ! 
Whose  thunder  shak*  s  the  dark  aerial  hall : 
By  none  but  Dolon  shall  this  priae  be  borne. 
And  him  alone  th'  immortal  steeds  adorn," 
Thus  Hector  swore :   the  gods  wene  cali'd  ia 
vain, 
But  the  rash  youth  prepares  to  scour  the  plain : 
Across  his  back  the  beaded  bow  he  flung, 
A  woirs  grey  hide  around  his  shoulders  hun^, 
A  ferret's  downy  fur  his  helmet  lin'd. 
And  in  his  hand  a  pointed  javelin  shin'd, 
Then  (never  to  return)  he  sought  the  shore. 
And  trod  the  patb  his  feet  must  tread  no  more. 
Scarce  had  he^p^'d  the  9tee«ls  and  Trojan  throng 
(Still  bending  forward  as  he  cours'd  along,) 
Wlien,  on  lYt^  hollow  way,  th*  approaching  tread 
Ulysses  mark'd,  and  thus  to  Diomed : 

'*  O  friend  !  I  hear  some  step  of  hostile  feet. 
Moving  this  way,  or  hastening  to  the  fleet; 
Some  spy  perhaps  to  lurk  beside  the  main  ; 
Or  nightly  pillager  that  strips  the  slain. 
Vet  let  him  paas,  and  wm  a  little  space  ; 
Theq  rush  behind  him,  and  prevent  hb  pace. 
But  if  ttf)  swift  of  foot  he  flie«  beft^re, 
Confine  his  course  along  the  fleet  and  shore. 
Betwixt  the  camp  and  him  our  spears  employ. 
And  intercept  his  hopM  return  to  Troy." 

With  that  they  stepped  aside,  and  'stoop*d  their 
(As  Dolon  paas'd)  behind  a  heap  of  dead;      [head 
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Along  the  p^th  the  vpj  unwiry  flew ; 
Soft,  at  jittt  dsBtaDce,  both  the  chie&  panue. 
So  cUstant  they,  and  sach  the  space  hetireen. 
As  when  two  teamt  of  males  divide  the  fo^een 
(To  whom  the  hind  like  shares  of  land  alknrs). 
When  DOW  new  funrows  part  th*  approaching 

piloughs. 
Now  Dolon  listening  heard  them  as  they  past ; 
Hector  (be  thenght)  bad  sent,  and  checked  his 

haste, 
Ttll  scarce  at  distance  of  a  javelin^s  tbrosr, 
^o  voice  suoceedisig,  he  perceived  the  foe. 
As  when  two  skilfiil  hounds  the  leveret  wind; 
Or  chase  through  woods  obscure  the  tremblmg 
Now  lost,  now  scoi,  they  intercept  his  pay, [hind 
And  from  the  hero  still  turn  the  flying  prey : 
So  fast,  and  with  snch  fears,  the  Trojan  flew ; 
So  close,  so  constant,  the  bold  Greeks  pursue. 
Now  almost  oo  the  fleet  the  dastayrd  falls, 
And  mingles  with  the  guards  that  watch  the  waDs ; 
When  hrave  Tydides  stopped ;  a  generous  thought 
(Inspired  by  Palhu)  in  his  bosom  wrought, 
lest  on  the  foe  some  forward  Greek  advance. 
And  snatch  the  glory  from  his  lifted  lance. 
Then  thus  aloud  :  "  Whoe'er  thoa  art  remain ; 
This  javeHn  else  shall  fix  thee  to  the  plain." 
He  said,  and  high  in  air  the  weapon  cast. 
Which  wilful  err'd,  and  o'er  his  shoulder  past ; 
*rben  fixM  in  earth.    Against  the  trembling  wood 
The  wretch  stood  propp'd,  and  quivered  as  he 
A  sudden  pttlsy  seiz'd  his  turning  head ;       [stood; 
His  loose  te^tii  ctiatter*d,  and  his  colour  fled : 
The  panting  warriors  seize  him  as  he  stands. 
And  with  unmanly  tears  his  life  demands. 

**  O  spare  ray  youth,  and  for  the  breath  I  owe^  ^ 
Large  gifts  of  price  my  father  shall  bestow. 
Vast  heaps  of.  brass  shall  in  your  ships  be  told. 
And  steel  well-tenqier'd,  and  refulgent  gcdd." 

I'o  whom  Ulysses  made  this  wise  reply  ; 
*'  Whoe'er  thou  art,  be  bold,  nor  fear  to  die. 
What  moves  thee,  say,  when  sleep  has  doe'd 

the  sight, 
To  roam  the  silent  fields  m  dead  of  night  ? 
Cam'st  thou  the  secrets  of  our  camp  to  find. 
By  Hector  prompted,  or  thy  daring  mind  ? 
Or  art  some  wretch  by  hopes  of  plunder  led 
Through  heaps  of  carnage  to  despoil  the  dead  ?" 
Then  tbos  pale  Dok>n  with  a  fearful  look, 
(Still  as  he  spoke,  his  limbs  with  horrour  sfaa»k\ 
**  Hither  I  came,  by  Hector's  words  deceived; 
Mifch  did  he  promise,  rashly  I  believ'd : 
No  less  a  bribe  than  great  Achilles'  car. 
And  those  swifl  steeds  that  sweep  the  ranks  of  war; 
CJrg'd  me,  unwilling,  this  attempt  to  make; 
To  learn  what  tounftds,  what  resolves  you  take : 
If,  now  subdued,  you  fix  your  hopes  on  flight. 
And  ti^d  withloils,  neglect  the  watch  of  night  ?*' 

"  Bold  was  thy  aim,  and  glorious  was  the  prize  !*' 
(Ulysses,  with  a  scornful  smile,  replies) 
"  Far  other  rulers  those  proud  steeds  demand. 
And  scorn  the  guidance  of  a  vulgar  hand ; 
F.v'n  great  Achilles  scarce  their  rage  can  tame, 
Achilles,  sprung  firom  an  immortal  dame. 
But  say,  be  latthfal,  and  the  truth  recite ! 
Where  lies  encamp'd  the  Trojan  chief  to  night  ? 
Where  stand  his  coursers  ?  in  what  quarter  deep 
Their  other  princes  ?  tell  what  watch  they  keep : 
Say,  since  their  conquest,  what  their  counsels  are; 
Or  here  to  combat,  firom  thehr  city  ftir, 
^Or  back  to  Jlion's  wall  transfer  the  war." 


Ulysses  thus,  and  tiint  Eamedes' soil  .* 
"  What  Dolon  knows,  his  faithful  tongue  shall 


Hector,  the  peers  aSKmblmg  in  his  tent, 
A  council  holds  at  tins'  monument 
No  certain  guards  the  nightly  watch  parta^ ; 
Where'er  yon  fires  ascend,  the  Trojans  wake: 
Anxious^fioHr  Troy,  the  guard  the  natives  keep; 
Safe  in  their  cares,  th'  auxiliar  forces  sleep. 
Whose  wives  and  infants,  firom  the  danger  fisr. 
Discharge  their  souls  of  half  the  fears  of  war." 

"  Then  sleep  those  aids  among  the  Trejaa 
train," 
(Inquired  the  chief)  '*  orscatft^r'd  o'er  the  plain?" 

To  whom  the  spy  :  "  Their  powers  they  thus 
dispose: 
The  Psons,  dreadful  with  their  bended  bows, 
The  Carians,  Caucons,  the  Pelasgian  host. 
And  Leleges,  encamp  along  the  coast. 
Not  distant  far,  lie  higher  on  the  land 
The  Lycian,  Mysian,  and  Mttonian  band. 
And  Phry^a's  horse,  by  Thymbras^  ancient  wall^ 
The  Thracians  utmost,  and  apart  firom  all. 
Tliese  Troy  but  lately  to  her  succour  won. 
Led  on  by  Rhesus,  great  Eioneus'  son : 
I  saw  his  coursers  in  proud  triumph  go. 
Swift  as  the  wind,  and  white  as  winter  snow : 
Rich  silver  plates  his  shining  oar  infold : 
His  solid  arms,  rdulgent,  flame  with  gold  ; 
No  mortal  shoulders  suit  the  glorious  load. 
Celestial  panoply,  to  grace  a  god ! 
Let  me,  unhappy,  to  yxHir  fleet  be  borne. 
Or  leave  me  here,  a  captive^s  fate  to  mounxy 
In  cruel  chains ;  till  your  return  reveal, 
The  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  news  I  tell." 

To  this  Tydides,  with  a  gloomy  frown : 
*'  Think  not  to  live,  though  all  the  truth  be 


Shall  we  dismiss  thee,  in  some  future  strife 
To  risk  more  bravely  thy  now  forfeit  life  ? 
Or  that  again  our  camps  thou  may'st  explore ; 
Nto — once  a  traitor  thou  betray 'st  no  more.** 

Sternly  he  spoke,'  and  as  the  wretch  prcpar*d 
With  humble  blandishment  to  stroke  his  bcnrd* 
Like  lightening  swift  the  wrathful  falchion  flew. 
Divides  the  neck,  and  cuts  the  nerves  in  two; 
One  mstaut  snatch'd  his  trembling  soul  to  H«ll» 
The  head,  yn  speaking,  muttered  as  it  fell. 
The  furry  helmet  from  bin  brow  they  tear. 
The  wolf's  grey  hide,  th'  unbended   bow   and 

spear; 
These  great  Ulysses  lifting  to  the  skies. 
To  favouring  Pallas  dedicates  the  prize  : 

"  Great  queen  of  arms !    receive  this  hostile 
spoil. 
And  let  the  Thracian  steeds  reward  our  toil : 
Thee  first  of  all  the  heavenly  host  we  praise  $ 
O  speed  our  labours,  and  direct  our  ways  I" 
This  said,  the  spoils  with  dropping  gore  defiae'd. 
High  on  a  spreading  tamarisk  he  placM  ; 
Then  heap'd  with  reeds  and  gather'd  boughs  the 

plain. 
To  guide  their  footsteps  to  the  place  a^ain. 

Ilirough  the  still  night  they  crosa  the  devious 
fields 
Slippery  with  blood,  o'er  arms  and  heapa  of  ahields 
Arriving  where  the  Thracian  squadvooa  lay. 
And  eas'd  in  sleep  the  labours  of  the  day. 
Rang'd  in  three  lines  they  view  the  proatrate  baud 
The  horses  yok'd  beside  each  warrior  atoad  ; 
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Their  anu  in  order  on  the  ground  reclioM^ 
Thm^  the  brown  sfuule  the  fulgid  veapons 

shia'd: 
inidst  l.iy  Rbesof/  stretch'd  in  sleep  profound, 
/iad  tht  white  steeds  behind  his  chariot  boond. 
The  welcome  sigfht  Ulysses  first  descries. 
And  poiotf  to  Dfomed  the  tempting  prize. 
"Tbem 
DeicrVt 
Not,  bn 
ApprDScI 
Or  if  thy 
Urire  the  ts. 

PaJIas 
Br-athM  Mp 

Vhere'ei 
His  thin) 

Bath'd  al  e, 

And  a  loi 
So  the  ^r 
O'eric^ps 
On  sh'icp 
He, Tils 
Xof  stopf 
Tdl  twelv 
rhFwsfj 
Back  by  t 

Si/c'  to  tbe  ships,  he  wisely  clear'd  the  way; 
Lest  the  fince  steeds,  not  yet  to  battles  bred, 
Should  start,  and  tremble  at  the  heaps  of  d'eitd. 
>'aw  tvdfe  di^ftalch'dy  the  monarch  last  they 

fbond; 
Tydkles*  (al<iy0ii  lIzM  him  to  the  ground. 
Jost  then  a  detth^l  dream  Minerva  sent ; 
A  wlike  form  appeared  before  his  tent, 
^luase  viiioQaiy  steel  his  bosom  tore  : 
S^dresmVI  the  moomrch,  and  awakM  no  more. 

Ulywi  now  the  snowy  steeds  detains, 
Aad  Mi  them,  fostenM  by  the  silver  reins  ; 
T:eae^  with  his  bow  mibent,  he  lash'd  along ; 
^^soouige  forgot,  on  Rhesus*  chariot  hung.) 
pKn  pve  his  fKend  the  signal  to  retire ; 
^tit  kun,  new  dangers,  new  achievements  fire : 
^^^^ibtfal  he  stood,  or  with  his  reeking  blade 
To  send  more  heroes  to  th*  infernal  shade, 
^off  the  car  where  Rhesus'  armour  lay, 
OrhfiSTe  with  manly  force,  and  lift  away. 
^"bDe  oniesoKM  the  son  of  Tydeus  stands, 
^iBu  appears,  and  thus  her  chief  commands : 

"Enoi^,  my  son;   from  farther  slaughter 


S<pud  tby  safety,  and  depart  in  peace ; 
H«*e  to  the  shipa,  the  gotten  spoils  enjoy. 
Hot  tempt  too  for  the  hostile  gods  of  Troy." 

The  Toiee  divhie  confe^Vd  the  martial  maid ; 
In  t»te  be  mounted,  and  her  word  obey*d  j 
Tlw>  coorspis  fly  before  Ulysses*  bow, 
^^ft  as  the  wind,  and  white  as  winter-snow. 

^  anobierv'd  they  pass*d  :  the  god  of  light 
Had  vateh'd  his  Troy,   and  mark*d  Mmerva's 

flight, 
aw  Tydeus*  son  with  heavenly  succour  blest. 
And  TeDgefut  anger  fiird  his  sacred  breast 
^  to  tbe  Trojan  camp  descends  the  power. 
And  wakes  Hippocoon  in  the  morning  hour 
^  On  Rhesus'  side  accnstom'd  to  attend, 
A  ^itbfal  kinsman,  and  instructive  friend. ) 
lit  rose,  and  saw  the  field  deform'd  with  blood, 
Aft  eupty  space  where  late  the  coursers  stood. 


The  yet-warm  Thraciins  ptntfaig  on  the  cowt  j 
For  each  he  wept,  bat  for  his  Rhesus  most : 
Now  while  on  Rhesus'  name  he  calls  in  vain, 
The  gathering  tumult  spreads  o'er  all  the  plain; 
On  heaps  the  Trojans  rush,  with  wild  affright. 
And  wondering  view  the  slaughters  of  the  night. 

Meanwhile  the  chiefs  arriving  at  the  shade 
Where  late  the  spoils  of  Hector's  spy  were  laid, 
Ulysses  stopp'd ;  to  bim  Tydides  bore 
The  trophy,  dropping  yet  with  Dolon's  gore: 
Then  mounts  again  ;  agahi  their  nimble  feet 
The  coursers  ply,  and  thunder  tow'rds  the  fleet. 

Old  Nestor  first  perceiv'd  th'  approaching  sound. 
Bespeaking  thus  the  Grecian  peers  around: 
'*  Methinks  the  noise  of  trampling  steeds  I  hear. 
Thickening  this  way,  and  gathering  on  my  ear ; 
Perhaps  some  horses  of  the  Trojan  breed 
(5So  may,  ye  gods  !  my  pious  hopes  succeed) 
The  great  Tydides  and  Ulysses  bear, 
Retum'd  triumphant  with  this  prize  of  war. 
Yet  much  I  fear  (ah  may  that  fear  be  vain  T) 
The  chiefs  out-number'd  by.the  Trojan  train ; 
Perhaps  ev'n  now  pursued,  they  seek  the  shore ; 
Or,  oh  !  perhaps  those  heroes  are  no  more." 

Scarce  had  he  spoke,   when  lo !   tbe  chieis 
appear, 
And  spring  to  earth ;  the  Greeks  dismiss  their  fear: 
With  words  of  friendship  and  extended  hands 
They  greet  the  kings :  and  Nestor  first  demands  : 

**  Say  thou,  whose  praises  all  our  host  proclaun. 
Thou  living  glory  of  the  Grecian  name ! 
Say,  whence  these  coursers?    by  what  chance 

bestow'd  ? 
The  spoil  of  foes,  or  present  of  a  god  ? 
Not  those  fair  steeds  so  radiant  and  so  gay. 
That  draw  the  burning  chariot  of  the  day. 
Old  as  I  am,  to  age  I  scorn  to  yield, 
And  daily  mingle  in  the  martial  field ; 
But  sure  till  now  no  coursers  struck  my  sight 
Like  these  conspicuous  through  the  ranks  of  fight. 
Some  god,  I  deem,  conferr'd  the  glorious  prize,* 
Ricst  as  ye  are,  and  fovourites  of  the  skies ; 
The  care  of  him  who  bids  the  thunder  roar, 
And  her',  whose  fury  bathes  the  world  with  gore," 

•*  Father  !  not  so"  (sage  Ithacus  rcjoin'd) 
**  The  gifU  of  Heaven  are  of  a  nobler  kind. 
Of  Thracian  lineage  are  the  steeds  ye  view. 
Whose  hostile  king  the  brave  Tydides  slew ; 
Sleeping  he  died,  withal!  his  guards  around. 
And  twelve  beside  lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 
These  other  spoils  from  conquer'd  Doldn  came, 
A  wretch,  whose  swiftness  was  his  only  fome. 
By  Hector  sent  our  forces  to  explore, 
He  now  lies  headkss  on  the  sandy  shore." 

Then  o'er  the  trench  the  botinding coursers  flcw; 
The  joyful  Greeks  with  loud  acclaim  pursue. 
Straight  to  Tydides'  high  pavillion  borne. 
The  matchless  steeds  his  ample  stall  adorn  : 
The  neighing  coursers  their  new  fellows  greet. 
And  the  full  racks  are  heaped  with  generous  wheat. 
But  Dolon's  armour,  to  his  shii)s  coavcy'd. 
High  on  the  painted  stem  Ulysses  laid, 
A  trophy  di'sfin'd  to  the  blue-cy'd  maid. 

Now  from  nocturnal  sweat,  and  sanguine  sUiIn, 
They  cleanse  their  bodies  in  tho  n'jighbourinjj 

maiu : 
Then  in  the  polish'd  bath,  rofnsh'J  from  toil, 
Tbeir  joints  they  supple  with  ilissglviog  oil« 

*  Miriirva. 
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In  AiA  repMt  indulge  the  gfvjuA  hoar. 

And  first  to  Pallas  the  libations  pour: 

They  tit,  rejoicing  in  her  aid  divine, 

And  the  cv9«n'd  goble^  foama  wi^  fl^odi  <)f  fi^ 


THB  IMAIJi 


Ipox  Zif 


ARGUME^. 

fUt  tuVjlf*  lATfM,  ^HD  T««  ACT!  |^  AO^kHtlfVO)! . 

4eAMtM^oir,  harhig  armed  himaeH;  leads  the  Gre- 
cians to  battle :  Hector  prepares  the  lYoians  to 
ireedte  them  {While  Jupiter,  Juno,  u^  Mfnerva, 
vive  the  signals  of  war.  Agamemnon  bears  all 
before  him;  and  Hector  b  commanded  by  Ju- 
piter (who  sends  Iris  for  that  purpose)  to  decline 
the  engagement,  till  the  king  shall  be  wounded 
and  retire  from  the  field  He  then  makes  a 
aivat  slaughter  of  the  enemy ;  Ulysses  and 
Diomed  put  a  stop  to  him  for  a  time  $  but  the 
latter  being  wounded  by  Paris,  is  abliged  to 
desert  his  companion,  who  is  encompassed  by 
the  Trojans,  wounded,  and  in  the  utmost  danger, 
till  Menelaiis  and  Ajax  rescue  him.  Hector 
comes  against  Ajax;    but  that  hero  alone  op- 

.  poses  multitudes,  and  rallies  the  Greeks.  In 
the  mean  time  Machaon,  in  the  other  wing  of 
the  army,  is  pierced  with  an  arrow  by  Paris, 
and  carried  from  the  fight  in  Ne«tor*s  chariot 
Achilles  (who  overlooked  the  action  from  his 
ihip*)  sent  Patroclus  to  inquire  which  of  the 
Greeks  was  wounded  in  that  manner?  Nestor 
entertains  him  in  his  tent  with  an  account  of  the 
accidents  of  the  day.  and  a  long  recital  of  some 
former  wars  which  he  remember  jd,  tending  to 
put  Patroclus  upon  persuading  Achilles  to  ^^t 
for  his  countrymen,  or  at  le^^t  permit  him  to  do 
it,  clad  in  Achilles'  armour.  Patroclus  in  his  re- 
turn meets  Furypylus  ^\M  wounded,  and  assists 
him  in  that  distress. 

This  book  opens  « ith  the  eight  and  twentieth  day 
of  the  poem ;  and  the  same  day,  with  its  Tarious 
actions  and  adventures,  is  extended  through  the 
twelfUi,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, sevtnteenth,  and  part  of  the  eighteenth 
books.  The  scene  lies  in  the  Md,  near  the  mo* 
numtat  of  Uiik 


Tif«  saflhm  Mom,  with  ertrly  blushes  tpre^^ 
Utow  rose  refolgent  Ox>m  Tithoniiis*  bed  ; 
With  new-bom  day  to  gladden  mortal  sight. 
And' gild  the  courU  of  Heaven  with  sacred  light: 
When  baleful  Eris,  sent  by  Joyces  command. 
The  torch  of  discord  blaxini:  in  her  hand. 
Through  the  red  skies  her  bloody  sign  extenda. 
And,  wrapl  Iti  tempests.  o*«r  the  fleet  desceadt. 
High  on  Ulysses*  bark,  her  horrid  stand 
^he  took,  and  thnnderM  thiDogh  the  ytjiinillMid. 


Bvhi  Aj^  and  A«1hBft|li0««l  tl|i  tmpf. 
Whose  fbipt,  remote,  the  gi«^ed  Bfvy  %fBi9rf> 
Th«soe  jkl^  blAck  Fury  th(oo|li  tb«  Grecian  throi|| 
With  l^ofiour  founds  tke  load  Ortl|iMfO«|: 
The  nary  fbakas,  and  at  Hia  dire  f|anni 
Each  bofom  boila,  efcb  wavfTor  itifti  ip  warn 

Hon      ' 

Bat  I 


narathey  sigh,  Jufkciouf  to  ratop, 
breathe  raveage,  aod  fof  the  oqaib^t  fMif% 


JThe  khy  «r  ma«  bb  ?Mplr  bpit  ii«|iil9a 
d,  frHhgi 


With  kwd  oonaiawl,  frHh  graat  eMmfe  firifi 
Himfelfllntroaa,  bioMilf  before  t^a  rfit 
IBs  nighlty  4aib«  m  |pad|ant  armopr  drart. 
And  first  be  cas'd  hk  maal/  kn  ^loimd 
In  ahiMiif  greaves,  with  sihref  ^iidtW  bowidt 
TIm  beammg  cuitms  next  adon|*4  bit  breast. 
The  tame  which  once  luig  OmfH^  posaeft: 
(Hie  fome  of  Greeoe  and  her  apanoMed  boet 
Had  reached  that  monarch  on  tba  <%pr^*  e«^{ 
*Twas  then,  the  friendship  of  the  chief  tq  gain. 
This  gkmoas  gift  he  sent,  nor  sent  hi  vain.}'  " 
Ten  row*  of  aiare  itcel  the  work  infold,  '  ' 
Twice  tan  of  tin,  and  twelve  6f  dnctile  cold  | 
Three  glitteriag  dragons  to  the  gorget  fite, 
Whose  imitated  scales,  against  the  skies 
Reflected  varions  light,  and  arching  bow*d, 
like  coloured  rainbows  o'er  a  showery  cloud 
(JoYe's  wondrous  Ikiw,  of  tkree  celestial  dye^ 
Plac'd  as  a  sign  to  man  amid  the  skiea.) 
A  radiant  baldric,  o'er  his  shoulderty'd, 
Su»tain'd  the  swoird  that  glitterM  at  M*  iide  s 
Gold  was  the  hilt,  a  silver  sheath  encased 
The  shining  blade,  and  golden  hangers  grac'd. 
His  buckler^s  mighty  orb  was  next  display^. 
That  round  the  warrior  cast  a  dreadful  shade  ; 
Ten  zones  of  brass  its  ample  brim  surround, 
And  t»  ice  ten  bosses  the  bright  convex  crownM  ^ 
Tremendous  Gorgon  frown'd  upon  iti  field. 
And  circling  terrours  filPd  th*  expressive  sjiieldl 
Within  its  concave  hung  a  silver  thong. 
On  which  a  mimicserpent  creeps  along; 
His  axure  length  in  easy  waves  extends, 
nil  hi  three  heads  th'  embroider'd  monster  ends^ 
Last  o'er  his  brows  his  fourfold  helm  he  ptac'd^ 
With  noddmg  horse-hair  form^bly  grao'd  I 
And  in  his  hands  two  steely  javelins  ^rieldf, 
That  Maze  to  Heaven,  and  lighten  ail  the  fields. 

lliat  instant  Juno  and  the  martial  maid 
In  happy  thunders  promis'd  Greece  their  aid ; 
High  o*er  the  chief  tbejr  clashed  their  arms  in  atr  f 
Aiid,  leaning  from  the  cloods,  expeot  ^  war. 

Close  to  the  limito  of  the  trench  and  ifMrnnd^ 
Tite  fiery  coofsers  to  their  charipts  boniid 
The  sqoises  restrain'd :  the  foot  with  tl^ose  whp 
The  lijditer  arms,  rush  forward  to  the  field,  [wield 
To  second  these,  ia  closa  array  combio*d. 
Hie  squadrons  spread  their  sahid  wings  behiad- 
Now  shouts  Md  tumults  wake  tl|e.  tardy  Sun, ' 
As  with  the  light  the  warrior^  toils  begun. 
Ev*n  Jove,  whossi  thuod^  spoke  his  wnit|L  diftp'd 
Red  drops  of  bl^od  o'er  all  tlja  fotid  1^1 
The  woes  of  men  nnwilliof  to'snrver,' 
Aad  all  tbe  slanghters  tl^at  oMMi  ftaiii  the  day» 

Near  lbs'  foid>,  iiKyrder  raiig'd  ijioaad. 
The  l^qiaii  jioes  possessed  the  rinng  gnmnd  t 
There  wise'  n^ydamas  and  Heotor  stoo<( » 
.Cneas,  honour'd  as  a*  guardian  god  i' 
Bold  Mybtif,  Afenor  the  divine,'  * 
The  broUier  wairmrs  of  Aotenoi'sliiie ; 
With  youthful  Acamas,  whase  beaiileinis  fift 
i^  fiur  pr^p^rtte  maU^M  th"  a0ff(M  fP^ 
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Onat  Rector  tanned  with  tiltip«ckmt  ibiald, 
PUef  ail  the  troopc,  and  octlen  all  the  field. 
As  the  red  itar  now  ihowt  hn  laofouM  fires 
Throofh  the  dark  doods,  and  aow  in  ni|^  retirea; 
That  thrpQgh  the  ranks  appear'd  the  fod-like  man, 
Pfans'd  in  the  rear,  or  blazhig  in  the  van ; 
While  streamy  sparkles,  reatlcss  as  he  fika, 
Fhih  from  his  anna  as  lightning  from  the  skies. 
As  sweating  reapers  in  soine  wealthy  field, 
Raag'd  m  two  bands,  their  crooked  weapons  wield, 
Bear  down  the  furrows,  tilt  their  laboors  meet; 
Tlucfc  falls  the  heapy  harvest  at  their  feet : 
So  Greece  and  Troy  the  fi^  of  war  divide, 
Aod  fidlmg  ranks  are  8trow*d  on  every  side. 
None  stoop'd  n  thought  to  base  inglorioas  flight ; 
Bat  hone  to  horse,  and  man  to  man,  they  fight. 
Not  rabid  wdveft  more  fierce  cootett  their  prey ; 
EMh  wonnda,  each  hleeds,   but  none  resign  the 

day. 
Kicord  with  joy  the  scene  of  death  deseriea. 
And  drinks  lar^  slaughter  at  her  sanguine  eyes: 
Pisoard  alone,  of  all  th'  immortal  train, 
Swells  the  red  horroura  of  this  direful  plain  :         * 
Ihegads  in  pence  their  golden  mansioos  fill, 
Bsog'd  in  bright  order  oik  th'  Olympian  hill ; 
Bit  general  mnrmuri  told  their  grielb  above, 
Apd  each  accot'd  the  partial  wilTof  Jove, 
msnwhile  apart,  superior,  and  alone, 
TV  eternal  mooauch  on  bis  awful  throne, 
Wnpt  mthe  binse  of  boundless  glory  sate  ; 
And,  fix>d,  fulfilled  the  just  decrees  offirte. 
Od  Earth  he  tumM  his  all-considering  eyes. 
And  naried  the  tpot  wh  .re  llion*s  towers  arise ; 
Ihe  ssa  with  sUps,  the  fields  with  armies  ^re«d, 
fbe  victor's  rage,  the  dying  and  the  dead 
Thus  while  the  morning-beams  increasing  bright 
O'er  Heaven%  pure  azure  spread  the  glowing 
.        Kght, 

Comisutual  death  the  &te  of  war  conf>ttnds, 
£ach  sdvcfse  buttle  gor'd  with  equal  wounds. 
Bat  aow  (what  time  in  some  sequestcr'd  x-ale, 
1^  veary  woodinan  spreads  his  sparing  meal, 
When  his  tir'd  arms  refuse  the  axe  to  rear. 
And  claim  a  respite  from  the  sylvan  war ; 
But  not  tin  half  the  prostrate  forest  lay 
StrelehM  in  long  ruin,  and  exposM  to  day) 
Then,  nor  till  then,  the  Greeks*  impulsive  might 
f^enM  the  black  phalanx,  and  let  in  the  light 
Crest  Igamemnon  then  the  slaughter  led. 
And  slew  Bicoor  at  his  people^s  h^ : 
^^HioK  squire  Oilraa,  with  a  sudden  spring, 
l^p*d  fiom  tha  dhariot  to  reweoge  his  king  ; 
Hit  in  his  fimat  he  fiedt  the  &tal  wound. 
Which  pierced  hmbfain,  and  sti^Ach'd  him  on  the 

ground. 
AtridesapqiPd,  and  left  hfm  on  the  Rlain: 
Vsta  was  their  y«»*k.  tWr  gl»tten«^  vmow 

vain: 
Kowsoa'it  with  dost,  and  naked  to  the  sky, 
T^sir  mowy  fiahs  and  i^eaakaqus  bodies  lie. 
T>ai>sonsor  Priam  nexttol^attle  move,  ' 
The  product  onaafmarriaffe,  one  of  lave! 
h  the  same  ear  the  hvothef  waff  KHs  ride, 
This  took  the  ebarg^taeomb^  thattogvide: 
l^othertask,  thsin  vboi  they  want  to  keep, 
Ob  Ida's  tops  their  luher*s  deecy  sheep ! 
TheKca  the  mooalaias  once  Achilles  fbund, 
Aadcsptivekd,  with pSaat osier* bound ; 
TVa  h>  their  sire  fcr  ample  sums  restoc'd; 
Bot  at^  h(  perish  Iff  Atridet*  ^f^rd  f 


PiarcM  hi  the  breast  the  hutJkon  Isus  Meeds  t 
Clelt  throagh  the  head,  his  brother's  fhte  socceeda. 
Swift  to  the  spoil  the  hasty  victor  fhlU, 
And  stript,  their  fMarss  to  hb  mind  rtealls. 
The  Trqians  see  tha  yoQths  untimely  die, 
But  hHplam  tremble  Ibr  themsetwas,  and  fly. 
So  when  a  lion  nmgfaig  6*ar  tha  lavni. 
Finds,  on  some  grassy  lair,  the  coaehing  fiiwns. 
Their  bones  be  cradcs,  their  Wiskhig  vitals  draws. 
And  grinds  tha  oalvfring  fiaih  with  bloody  jaws ; 
The  fir^ted  hittd  haboMs,  and  daias  not  stay, 
But  swift  through  rastling  thickets  bursts  her  way^ 
All  drown*d  hi  sweat  the  panting  mother  flies, 
And  the  big  tears  roll  trickling  from  her  eyes. 

Amidst  the  tumult  o^  the  routed  train. 
The  sons  of  false  Aatimarhos  were  slain; 
He,  who  for  bribes  his  fhithleas  counsels  sold. 
And  voted  Helen's  stay  for  Paris'  gidd 
Atrides  mark'd,  9m  these  Mieir  safety  sotight. 
And  slew  the  ehildien  fer  the  fhther's  fhutt ; 
Their  headstrong  horse  onaUe  to  restrain, 
They  shook  with  fear,  and  dropp'd  the  silken  rein^ 
Then  in  their  chariot  on  their  knees  they  fall. 
And  thus  with  lifted  hands  for  mercy  call : 

**  Oh  spare  our  youth,  and  for  the  life  we  owe* 
Antimachus  shall  copkHis  gifts  bestow ; 
f^oon  as  he  hear^,  that  not  in  battle  slain. 
The  Grecian  ships  hb  captive  sons  detain. 
Large  heapsof  brass  in  ransom  shall  be  told. 
And  steel  well<t*fmper'd,  «and  persuasive  gold.** 

These  words,  attended  with  a  flood  of  teaia. 
The  youths  addressed  tc^unrehmting  ears : 
The  vengeful  monarch^gave  this  stern  reply-** 
**  If  from  Antimachus  ye  spring,  ye  die : 
The  daring  wretch  who  onoe  in  council  stood 
To  shed  CTIysses'  and  my  brother's  blood, 
For  profler*d  peaoe  !  aiid  sues  hb  seed  for  grace  ? 
No,  die,  and  pay  the  forfeit  of  your  race.'* 

This  said,  Pisander  firom  the  car  he  cast, 
And  pierc'd  hb  breast :  supine  he  breath'd  hb  last; 
His  brother  leap'd  to  earth ;  hut  as  he  lay, 
The  trenchant  falchion  lopp'd  his  hands  afray* ; 
Hbsever'd  head  was  toss  d  among  the  throng. 
And,  rolling,  drew  a  bloudy  train  along. 
Then,  where  the  thickest  fought  the  victor  flew ; 
The  king's  eiample  alt  his  Greeks  pursue. 
Now  by  the  foot  the  flying  foot  were  slain. 
Horse  trod  by  horse,  lay  foaming  on  the  plain. 
From  the  dry  fields  thick  douds  of  dost  arise. 
Shade  the  black  host,  and  intercept  the  skies. 
The  brass-hoof 'd  steeds  tumultuous  plunge  an4 


And  the  thick  thunder  beats  the  labouring  ground. 

Still  slaughtering  on,  the  king  of  men  proceed*  ; 

The  diatanc'd  army  wonders  at  hifi  liecds. 

As  whea  the  winds  with  raging  flam'-s  i^onspirc. 

And  o'er  the  forests  roll  the  flood  of  fire. 

In  blazing  heaps  the  grt/vc's  old  honours  fall, 

And  on^  refulgent  ruin  levels  all ; 

Before  Atrides'  rage  so  sink;^  the  foe, 

Whole  souadroos  vanish,  and  proud  hcack  lie  lows 

The  steeds  fly  treinbling  from  hb  waving  sword  ; 

And  maay  a  car,  now  lighted  of  its  lord. 

Wide  o'er  the  fi  Id  with  guideiess  fury  rolls. 

Breaking  their  ranks,  and  crushing  out  their  souls  • 

While  his  keen  falchion  drinks  the  warriors' 

lives; 
More  gratcAil,  now,  to  vi]  hires  than  their  wives  ? 

V>  rhaps  great  Hector  thpn  had  found  his  fate, 
ISi^t  Jpve  and  Destiny  prolonged  his  date. 
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Safo  froaHlie  darts,  Um  am  «r  HMven  he  stood, 
Amidti  almrms,  and  death,  and  dust,  and  blood. 

Nov  past  the  tomb  where  ancieDt  Has  lay, 
Throogh  the  mid  field  the  routed  urge  their  way ; 
Where  the  wild  %s  th'  a^joii^ioff  summit  crown, 
That  path  they  talte,  and  speed  to  reach  the  town. 
As  swtft  Atrides  with  loud  shouts  pursued, 
Hot  with  his  toil,  and  bath*d  m  hostile  blood, 
Now  near  the  beech-tree,  and  the  Scsean  gates. 
The  hero  halts,  and  his  associates  waits. 
Mteanwhile  on  ererr  side,  around  the  plain, 
BispersM,  disordd^d,  fly  the  Irojan  train : 
So  flies  a  herd  of  beeves,  that  here  dismayed 
The  lion's  roaring  through  the  midnight  shad«| 
On  heaps  they  tumble  with  successless  haste : 
The  sarage  seixes,  draws,  and  rends  the  last : 
Not  with  less  fury  stem  Atrides  flew, 
Still  pressM  the  rout,  and  stUl  the  hindmost  slew; 
Huri'd  from  their  cars,  tb«  bravest  chie&  are  kilPd, 
And  rage,  and  death,  and  carnage,  load  the  field. 

Now  storms  the  victor  at  the  Trcgan  wall ; 
Sorvejrs  the  towers,  and  meditates  their  fall. 
But  Jov6  descending,  shook  th*  Idsean  hills. 
And  down  their  smnmits  pour'd  a  hundred  rills: 
Th*  nnkindled  lightnings  in  his  hand  he  took. 
And  thus  the  many«KX»lottr'd  maid  be^ioke : 

'*  Iris,  with  haste  thy  golden  wings  display. 
To  godlike  Hector  this  our  word  convey^ 
WhUe  Agamemnon  wastes  the  ranks  around, 
Fights  in  the  front,  and  ^^thes  with  blood  the 

ground, 
Bid  him  give  way;  but  issue  forth  conunands. 
And  trust  the  war  to  less  important  hands , 
But  when,  or  wounded  by  the  spear  or  dart. 
That  chief  shall  mount  his  chariot,  and  depart : 
Then  Jove  shall  string  his  arm,  and  fire  hia  breast. 
Than  to  her  ships  shall  flying  Greece  be  press'd. 
Till  to  the  main  the  burning  Sun  descend. 
And  sacred  Night  her  awful  shade  extendi" 
He  spoke,  and  Iris  at  his  word  obeyM ; 
On  wings  of  winds  descends  the  various  maid. 
The  diMf  she  found  amidst  the  ranks  of  war, 
Close  to  the  bulwarks,  on  his  elittering  car. 
The  goddess  then :  *'  O  son  of  Priam,  hear! 
From  Jove  I  come,  and  his  high  mandate  bear — 
Vliile  Agamemnon  wastes  the  ranks  around. 
Fights  in  the  front,  and  bathes  with  blood  the 

ground. 
Abstain  from  fight ;  yet  issue  forth  commands. 
And  trust  the  war  to  less  important  hands. 
But  when,  or  wounded  by  the  spear  or  dart. 
The  chief  shall  mount  his  chariot,  and  depart : 
Then  Jove  shall  string  thy  acm,  and  fire  thy  breast. 
Then  to  her  ships  ^hall  fljring  Greece  be  prest. 
Till  to  the  main  the  burning  Sun  descend. 
And  sacred  Night  her  awful  shade  extend," 

She  said,  and  vanished :  Hector  with  a  bound, 
Springa  from  his  chariot  on  jthe  trembling  ground. 
In  clanging  arms :  he  grasps  in  either  haoj 
A  pointed  lance,  and  speeds  from  band  to  band ; 
Revives  their  ardour,  turns  tbeir  steps  from  flight. 
And  wakes  anew  the  dying  flames  of  fight 
They  stand  to  arms :  the  Greeks  their  onset  dare. 
Condense  their  powers,  and  wait  the  coming  war. 
New  force,  new  spirits,  to  each  breast  returns ; 
The  fight  renewM  with  fiercer  fury  bums: 
The  king  leads  on ;  all  fix  on  him  their  eye. 
And  learn  from  him  to  conquer,  or  to  die. 
Ye  sacred  Nine,  celestial  Muses !  tell, 
Whb  iac'd  him  first,  and  by  his  prowess  fell ! 


The  great  Iphidamas,  |fie  bold  and  young. 

From  sage  Antenor  and  Tbeano  sprung ; 

Whom  from  his  youth  his  grandsire  Cisseus  brod. 

And  nurs'd  in  Thrace,  where  snowy  flocks  are  fed. 

Scarce  did  the  down  his  rosy  cheeks  invest. 

And  early  honour  warm  his  generous  breast. 

When  the  kind  sire  consignM  hjs  daughter's 

(Theano's  sister)  to  bis  youthful  arms.       [charms 

But  caird  by  glory  to  the  wars  of  Troy, 

He  leaves  untasted  the  first  firuits  of  jo^ ; 

From  his  lov*d  bride  departs  with  meltmg  eyes. 

And  swift  to  aid  his  dearer  country  flies. 

With  twelve  black  ships  he  reach'd  Percopc's 

strand, 
Thenoe  took  the  long  laborious  march  by  land* 
Now  fierce  for  fame  before  the  ranks  he  springs. 
Towering  in  arms,  and  braves  the  king  of  kings. 
Atrides  first  discharged  the  missive  spear; 
The  Trojan  stooped,  the  javelin  passM  in  air. 
Then  near  the  corselet,  at  the  monarch's  heart. 
With  all  his  strength,  the  youth  directs  his  dart : 
But  the  broad  belt,  with  plates  of  silver  bound, 
"Qie  point  rebated,  and  repelPd  the  wound. 
Encumbered  with  the  dart,  Atrides  stands, 
Till,  graspM  with  force,  he  wrench'd  it  from  bis 

hands. 
At  once  his  weighty  sword  discharged  a  wound 
Full  on  his  neck,  that  fellM  him  to  the  ground. 
Stretched  in  the  dust  th*  unhappy  warrior  lies. 
And  sleep  eternal  seals  his  swimmiDg  eyes. 
Oh  worthy  better  fate !  oh  early  slain ! 
Thy  conntry's  friend ;  and  virtuous>  though  in  vsun  ! 
No  more  the  youth  shall  join  his  consort's  side. 
At  once  a  virgin,  and  at  once  a  bride ! 
No  mate  with  presents  her  embraces  meet. 
Or  lay  the  spoils  of  conquest  at  her  feet. 
On  whom  bis  passion,  lavish  of  his  store, 
Bestow'd  so  much,  and  vainly  promised  more ! 
Unwept,  uncovered,  on  the  plain  he  lay. 
While  the  proud  victor  bore  bis  arms  away. 

Cocki,  Antenor's  eldest  hope,  was  nigh : 
Tears,  at  the  sight,  came  starting  from  his  eyo. 
While  pierced  with  grief  the  much-lovM  youUi  he 

viewM, 
And  the  pale  features,  now  defbrm'd  with  blood  : 
Then  with  his  spear,  unseen,  his  time  he  took, 
Aim'd  at  the  king,  and  near  his  elbow  strook. 
The  thrilling  steel  transpierced  the  brawny  part. 
And  through  his  arm  stood  forth  the  barbed  dart. 
Surprised  the  monarch  feels,  yet  void  of  fear 
On  Co5n  rushes  with  his  lifted  spear : 
His  brother's  corpse  the  pious  Trojan  draws. 
And  calls  his  country  to  assert  his  cause, 
<Pefends  him  breathless  on  the  sanguine  field. 
And  o*er  the  body  spreads  his  ample  shield. 
Atrides,  marking  an  unguarded  part, 
Transfix'd  the  warrior  with  the  brazen  dart ; 
Prone  on  his  brother's  bleeding  breast  he  lay. 
The  monarches  falchion  loppM  his  head  away  : 
The  social  shades  the  same  dark  journey  go, 
And  join'  each  other  in  the  realms  below. 
:    The  vengeful  victor  rages  round  the  fields. 
With  every  w'eapon  art  or  fury  yields : 
By  the  long  lance,  the  sword,  or  ponderoos  stone^ 
Whole  ranks  are  broken,  and  whole  troops  o*er* 

thrown. 
This,  while  yet  warm,  distilVd  the  purple  flood  ; 
But  when  the  wound  grew  stiflT  with  clotted  blood. 
Then  grinding  tortures  his  strong  bosom  rend. 
Less  keen  thMt  darts  the  fierce  llythise  send 
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(The  povert  tbat  cause  tbeteemiBr  mtron't  fbroM, 
Sad  mochen  of  umittenible  woet  T ) 
StDBg  with  the  MMrt,  aU-|Miitiiif  with  tbe  pun. 
He  mounts  the  car,  and  gives  bis  squire  the  rain  : 
Thea  with  a  \-oice  which  fury  OMide  more  strong, 
Aad  ptin  augmented,  thus  exhorts  the  throng : 

**  O  friends!  O  Greeks !  assert  yonr  honoura 
Proceed,  and  finish  what  this  arm  begun :     [won, 
Lo!  angry  Jove  forbids  yonr  chief  to  stay. 
And  envies  half  the  glories  of  the  day." 

He  said ;  the  driver  whirls  his  leogthful  thong ; 
The  horses  fly!  the  chariot  smokes  along. 
Qouds  from  their  nostrils  the  fierce  coursers  blow, 
Aod  from  thdr  sides  the  foam  desoends  in  snow; 
Shot  through  the  battle  in  a  moment's  space. 
The  woinded  monarch  at  his  tent  they  place. 

No  sooner  Hector  saw  the  king  retired. 
But  thus  his  Trojans  and  his  aids  he  firM : 
"  Hear,  all  ye  Dardan,  all  ye  Lycian  race ! 
FamM  in  close  fight,  aod  dreadful  face  to  face. 
Now  call  to  mind  3roar  ancient  trophies  won. 
Your  great  forefistheis' virtues,  and  your  own. 
Behold  the  general  flies !  deserts  his  powers  1 
Lo,  Jove  himself  declares  the  conquest  ours ! 
Now  OD  yon  ranks  impel  your  foaming  steeds; 
Aod,  sure  of  glory,  dnxt  immortal  deeds." 

With  words  like  these  the  fiery  chief  alarms 
His  fainting  host,  and  every  bosom  warms. 
iU  the  bold  hunter  cheers  his  hounds,  to  tear 
The  brindled  lion,  or  the  tusky  bear ; 
With  voice  and  hand  provoke  their  doubting  heart, 
And  iprings  the  Ibremost  with  his  lifted  dart : 
So  godlike  Hector  prompts  his  troops  to  dare ; 
Nor  prompts  alone,  but  leads  himself  the  war. 
Oq  the  black  body  of  the  foes  he  pours ;    [showers, 
is  from  the  cloud's  deep  bosom,  swell'd  with 
A  sudden  storm  the  purple  ocean  sweeps, 
Drivn  the  wild  waves,  and  tosses  all  the  deeps. 
Say,  Muse !  when  Jove  the  Trojans'  glory  crown'd. 
Beneath  his  arm  what  heroes  bit  the  ground  ? 
Assns,  Dolops,  and  Autouoos  dy'd, 
Opitts  next  was  added  to  then  side ; 
Tbea  brave  Hipponous  fam'd  in  many  a  fight, 
Opheltins,  Orus,  sunk  to  endless  night : 
i&ynmus,  Agelaus ;  all  chiefe  of  name ; 
The  rest  were  vulgar  deaths,  unknown  to  fame. 
As  when  a  western  whiriwind,  charg'd  with  storms. 
Dispels  the  gathered  clouds  that  Notus  forms; 
The  gust  continued,  \iolent,  and  strong. 
Bolls  sable  clouds  in  heaps  on  heaps  along ; 
Now  to  the  skies  the  foaming  billows  rears, 
Nov  breaks  the  surgei  and  wide  the  bottom  bares : 
Thos  raging  Hector,  with  resistless  hands, 
O'ertnms,  confounds,  and  scatters  all  their  bands. 
Nov  the  last  ruin  the  whole  host  appals ; 
Nov  Greece  had  trembled  in  her  wooden  walls; 
Bat  urise  Ulysses call'd  Tydides  forth, 
His  soal  rekindled,  and  awak'd  his  worth. 
'*  And  stand  we  deedless,  O  eternal  shame ! 
Till  Hector's  arm  involve  the  ships  in  flame  ? 
Haste,  let  us  join,  and  combat  side  by  side." 
The  warrior  thus :  and  thus  the  friend  reply'd : 

"  No  martial  toil  I  shun,  no  danger  fear; 
let  Hector  come ;  I  wait  his  fury  here. 
But  Jove  with  conquest  crowns  the  Trojan  tr.iin ; 
Aad,  Jove  our  foe,  all  human  force  is  vain." 

He  sigh'd ;  but,  sighing,  rais'd  his  vengeful  steel, 
And  from  his  car  the  proud  Tbymbraeus  fell : 
Motion,  the  charioteer,  pursued  his  lord. 
His  death  emobled  by  Ulysses'  sword. 


There  slam,  they  left  them  in  sUrna]  nig1|t. 
Then  plunf'd  amidst  the  thickest  ranks  of  fight : 
So  two  wild  boars  outstrip  the  following  hounds. 
Then  swift  revert,  and  wounds  return  for  woondi. 
St«:m  Hector's  conquests  in  the  middle  plain 
Stood  check'd  awhile,  aod  Qrceoe  respir'd  again. 

The  sons  of  Merops  shone  amidst  the  war  ; 
Towering  they  rode  in  one  rdTolgent  car : 
In  deep  prophetic  arts  their  fiither  skill'd. 
Had  wam'd  bis  children  firom  the  Trojan  field ; 
Pate  urg'd  them  on ;  the  fisther  wam'd  in  vara. 
They  rush'd  to  fight,  and  perish'd  on  the  plain ! 
Their  breasts  no  more  the  vital  spirit  warms ; 
The  stem  Tydides  strips  their  shining  arms. 
Hypirochus  by  great  Uljrsses  dies. 
And  rich  Hippodamus  becomes  his  prise; 
Great  Jove  from  Ide  with  slaughter  flUs  his  sight. 
And  ievel  hangs  the  doubtful  scale  of  fight. 
By  Tydeus'  lance  Agastrophus  was  slain. 
The  far-fam'd  hero  of  Paonian  strain ; 
Wing'd  with  his  fears,  on  foot  he  strove  to  fly. 
His  steeds  too  distant,  aikl  the  foe  too  nigh ; 
Through  broken  orders,  swifter  than  the  wmd 
He  fled,  but  flying  left  his  life  behind. 
This  Hector  sees,  as  his  experienced  eyes 
Traverse  the  files,  and  to  the  rescue  flies; 
Shouts,  as  he  past,  the  crystal  regions  rmd, 
And  moving  armies  on  his  march  attend. 
Great  Diomed  himself  was  seiz'd  with  fear, 
And  thus  bcrspoke  his  brother  of  tlie  war  :   [yield  * 

"  Mark  how  this  way  yon  bending  squadrons 
The  storm  rolls  on,  and  Hector  rales  the  field: 
Here  stand  his  utmost  force.** — ^The  warrior  said; 
Swift  at  the  word  his  ponderous  javelin  fled ; 
Nor  miss'd  its  aim,  but  where  the  plumage  dancVl, 
Raz'd  the  smooth  cone,  and  thence  obliquely 

glanc'd. 
Safe  in  his  helm  (the  gift  of  Phoebus'  hands) 
Without  a  wound  the  Trojan  hero  stands : 
But  yet  so  stunn'd,  that,  staggering  on  the  plain, 
His  arm  and  knee  his  sinking  bulk  sustain  ; 
O'er  his  dim  sight  the  misty  vapours  rise. 
And  a  ^hort  darkness  shade^  his  swimming  eyes. 
Tydides  follow'd  to  regain  his  lance ; 
While  Hector  rose,  recover'd  from  the  trance: 
Remounts  his  car,  and  herds  amidst  the  crovd : 
The  Greek  pursues  him,  and  exults  aloud: 

"  Once  more  thank  Phoebus  for  thy  forfeit  Weath, 
Or  thank  that  swiftness  which  outstrips  the  death. 
Well  by  Apollo  are  thy  prayers  repaid, 
AoJ  oft  that  partial  power  has  lent  his  aid. 
Thou  Shalt  not  long  the  death  deserv'd  withstand. 
If  any  god  assist  Tydides'  hand. 
Fly  then,  inglorious  !  but  thy  flight,  this  <hy. 
Whole  hecatombs  of  Trojan  ghosts  shall  pay." 

Him,  while  he  triumph'd,  Paris  oyd  from  far 
(The  spouse  of  Helen,  the  fair  cause  of  war) 
Around  the  fields  his  feather'd  shafts  he  sent. 
From  ancient  IIus'  ruinM  monument; 
Behind  the  column  plac'd,  he  bent  his  bow, 
And  wing"'d  an  ari-ow  at  th'  unwary  foe; 
Just  as  he  stoop'd,  Agastrophus's  crest 
To  seize,  and  drew  the  corselet  from  his  breist, 
The  bow-strinp  luang'd  ;  nor  flew  the  shaft  in  vain. 
But  pi'rcM  his  foot,  and  nail'd  it  to  the  plain. 
The  l-auirhing  'IVojan,  with  a  joyful  sjiiinir, 
Leaps  from  his  ambush,  and  insults  the  kinif. 

**  He  bleeds  !"  he  cries,  "  some  god  has  sped 
my  dart; 
Would  the  same  god  had  fixt  it  in  his  heart ! 
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'  rOPE'S  TRANSLATIONS; 


So  Trdjr,  n^lieir^d  firom  thAt  vide-vastibg  hand, 
SKoold  breathe  from  slaughter,  and  in  combat 

stand; 
Whose  soim  DOW  tremble  at  hfo  darted  spear. 
As  scattered  lambe  the  rushhlg  Kons  fear.** 

Hedauntless  thus :  *'  Thou  conqueror  of  thie  hat, 
Thoa  woman-warrior  with  the  curling  hair; 
Vain  archer  \  trusting  to  the  distant  dart, 
Unslull'd  in  arms  t*  act  a  manly  part  1 
Thdtk  hast  but  doiie  what  bo3rs  or  women  can ; 
Such  hands  may  wonnd,  but  not  itkoense  a  man. 
Nor  boast  the  scratch  thy  feeble  arrow  gsrve, 
A  ooi^ard*s  weapon  never  hurts  the  brave. 
Kot  so  ^is  dart,  which  thoa  may*st  one  day  feel : 
Fate  wings  its  flight,  and  death  is  on  the  steel. 
Where  t^  but  iighta,  tome-noble  life  expires ; 
Its  touch  makes  wphans,  bath  A  tbs  cheeks  of  sires, 
Steeps  Earth  in  purple,  gluts  the  birds  of  air. 
And  leaves  such  otgeots  aa  distract  the  fUfw 
Ulyises  hastens  with  a  tremUmg^heart, 
'  Bdbre  him  steps,  and  bending  draws  the  dart: 
Forth  flows  the  blood ;  aa  eager  pangsuoceedi; 
Tydkles  mounts,  and  t6  the  navr  speeds." 

Now  on  the  field  Ulysses  stsmds  alone, 
The  Greeks  all  fled,  the  TrqJaM  pouring  on  t ' 
But  stands  collected  in  himself  md  whole, 
And  qiiestions  thus  his  own  Qnooiiqtter*d  soul: 

"  What  ihrther  subterftige,  what  hopes  remaiii  I 
What  Shane,  higlorious,  if  I  quit  the  plam  } 
What  danger,  singly  if  I  stand  the  ground. 
My  friends  all  scattered,  all  the  foes  arouM  } 
Yet  wherefore  doubtftil  ?  let  this  truth  suffice ; 
The  brave  meets  danger,  and  the  coward  flies: 
To  die  or  conquer,  proves  a  hero's  heart } 
•And  knowing  this,  I  know  a  soldiei's  nart." 

Such  thoughts  revolving  in  bis  caretul  breast, 
Kesr,  and  more  near,  the  shady  cohorts  prest ; 
These,  in  the  warrior,  their  own  fhte  enckise : 
And  round  htm  deep  the  steely  circle  grows. 
So  toes  a  boar,  whom  all  the  troop  surrounds 
Of  ibooting  huntsmen,  and  of  clamorous  hounds; 
He  frimls  bis  ivory  tusks ;  he  foams  with  ire; 
Hir  tanguine  eye-balls  ^re  with  living  dv^ ; 
By  these,  by  those,  on  every  part  is  ply*d : 
And  the  red  slaughter  spreads  on  every  side. 
Pier^d  through  the  shoulder,  first  Ueiopis  fell ; 
NextEnnomus  and  Tho6n  sunk  to  Hell ; 
Ohentdamus,  beneath  the  navel  thrust. 
Falls  pron6  to  earth,  and  grsspsthe  bloody  dust; 
Charq^s,  the  son  of  Hippa«ns,  was  near; 
Ul3r88is  reached  him  with  the  fetal  spear ; 
put  ti  his  aid  his  brother  Secus  flies, 
$ocus,  the  brave,  the  generous,  and  the  wist : 
Near  ts  he  dr^w,  the  warrior  thus  began : 

'*  0  great  Hiysses,  much-enduring  man ! 
Not  deeper  skill'd  in  every  martial  flight, 
Than  «om  to  toils,  and  active  in  the  fight  ? 
This  dsy  two  brothers  shall  thy  conquest  grtce. 
And  ead  at  once  the  great  Hippas^n  race. 
Or  thou  beneath  this  lance  must  press  the  field*'— 
He  ssid,  and  forceful  pierc'd  his  spsHOons  shield : 
Throagh  the  strong  brass  the  ringing  javelin  thrown, 
Plou|hM  half  his  side,  and  bar'd  H  to  the  bone. 
By  Pallas'  care,  the  spear,  though  deep  hifix'dy 
Stop*  short  of  1^,  nor  with  his  entrails  mix'd* 

The  wound  not  mortal  wise  Ulysses  knew, 
Then  furious  thus  (but  first  some  steps  withdrew) ; 
'^  Uahappgr  man  1  whose  <4^1>  our  hands  shall 

grace! 
Fate  calls  thee  heoce,  and  finiib'^  is  thy  lace. 


No  longer  ehnck  my  etlnquests  on  the  fee; 
But,  pierc*d  by  this,  to  endless  darimess  go^    . 
And  sdd  one  specftre  to  the  realms  below !" 

He  spoke ;  while  Soeus,  saiz*d  with  sadden  firigbt. 
Trembling  gave  way,  and  tam'd  his  back  to  flight; 
Between  his  ^Kwlders  piero>d  the  following  dtft, 
And  held  its  passage  throngh  the  pantinf  heart 
Wide  in  his  breast  appeai'd  the  gricxly  wound ; 
He  fells;  his  armour  rings  against  the  gro— d 
Then  thus  Ulysses,  gasing  on  the  slain: 
"  Fam'd  son  of  Hippesus !  there  press  the  plain ; 
There  ends  thy  narrow  span  assigu'd  by  FMe, 
Heaven  owes  Ulysses  yet  a  longer  datew 
Ah,  wretch!  no fether Iball  tkf  ompse oawposa. 
Thy  dyfasg  ejres  no  teftdbr  mother  <Aoae ; 
But  hungrpr  birds  shall  tear  those  balls  «w«]r, 
And  hovenng  vultures  scrsnm  around  their  pi«y« 
Me  Greece  shaH  honour,  when  I  meet  my  OMOiV 
With  solemn  fbnerals  and  a  lasting  tomth.'* 

Then,  raging  with  Intolevable  somit. 
He  wrHhes  his  body,  and  extracts  the  dait, 
Thedaft  a  tide  of  pouting  gore  pmsoad. 
And  gladden>d  IVoy  with  si^t  of  hostile  hlosA. 
Now  troops  on  troops  the  feintiag  cUoT  tovade, 
ForcHI  hetecettas,  and  loudly  calls  for  aid% 
Thrioe  to  Its  pitch  his  lofty  voice  1m  rents  I 
The  wsU-known  voice  thrice  MenelaQS ksnis: 
Alsffra'd,  to  Ajmi  Telamon  he  cry'd. 
Who  shmns  his  labomrs,  and  defends  his  side  t\ 
*'  Ofiriend!  Ulysses*  shooAs  invade  my  cor ; 
IHstress'd  he  seems,  ond  no  sssistsnne  neor? 
Strong  as  he  is ;  yet,  one  oppos'd  to  oil, 
Opprsss'd  by  mnltitudes,  the  best  may  fell* 
Greece,  robbM  of  him,  must  bid  her  host  deipairy 
And  feel  a  loss,  not  ages  can  repair." 

Then,  where  theory  dhvcts,  bis  course  he  bsnAi; 
GrmtAjut,  like  the  god  of  war,  attends. 
The  prudent  drief  in  sore  distress  they  foond. 
With  bands  of  forioas  Thjans  compass'd  romid* 
As  when  some  huntsman,  with  a  flyinfr  spear. 
From  the  birod  thicket  wounds  a  stately  deer; 
Down  his  cleft  side  while  treah  the  blood  distils^ 
He  bounds  oloft,  and  sends  ftom  hills  to  hills : 
Till,  life's  warm  vapour  issurog  through  the  wound. 
Wild  mountain-wolves  the  fainting  beast  sur- 
round; 
Just  as  their  jaws  his  prostrate  Umbs  invade, 
llie  Hon  rushes  through  the  woodland  shade, 
The  wolves,  though  hungry,  scour  dispers'd  away) 
Tlie  lordly  savage  vindicates  his  prey. 
Ulysses  thus,  uncooquer'd  by  bis  palns$ 
A  single  warrior,  half  an  host  sustains : 
But  soon  as  Ajax  heaves  his- tower-like  sfiield. 
The  scattered  crowds  fly  frighted  o'er  the  field ; 
Atrides'  arm  the  sinking  hero  steys. 
And,  sav>d  from  numb«s,  to  his  car  conveys. 

Victorious  Ajax  piles  the  routed  crew ; 
And  first  l>oryclus,  Priam's  son,  he  slew. 
On  strong  Pandocus  next  inflicts  a  wound. 
And  lays  Lysander  bleeding  on  the  ground. 
As  when  a  torrent,  swell'd  with  wintery  rains. 
Poors  feom  the  mountains  o'er  the  ddog'd  plains. 
And  pines  snd  oaks,  firom  their  fouudotions  torn, 
A  country's  ruins  I  to  the  seas  are  home : 
Fierce  Ajax  thus  o'erwhehns  the  yielding  throng  | 
Men,  steeds,  and  ehariots,  roll  in  heaps  along. 

But  Hector,  from  this  scene  of  siai^tor  fer, 
Rag'd  on  the  left,  and  rul'd  the  tide  of  war : 
Loud  groonsproofeim  hispi  ogitss  throu|^  thoplah^ 
And  deep  Scamood^  swells  wilh  heaps  ofalotn. 
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Tbere  Nntor  and  Idoneneutiippose 

The  mrioi^s  fury,  there  the  battle  glowt ; 

Tb«ffe  fierce  on  foot,  or  from  the  cheriot't  height. 

His  sword  deformt  the  beauteous  ranks  of  lif  ht. 

The  spouse  of  Helen,  dealing  darti  around, 

Had  pierc'd  Machaon  with  a  distant  wound : 

to  Us  nfht  shoulder  the  broad  shaft  appeared, 

And  trembliof  Oreece  for  Ker  physician  liBar'd* 

To  Nestor  then  fdomenent  begun : 

"  Glory  of  Greece,  old  Neleos'  Taliant  son  t 

Aiceod  thy  chariot,  hnale  with  epeed  away, 

And  great  Machaon  to  the  ilupt  contey. 

A  wise  physician,  riuU*d  onr  woondt  to  heal, 

b  more  than  armica  to  th«  pnhlie  wtaL" 

Old  Nestor  momti  the  teat:  betide  him  rode 

The  voaaded  ofipring  of  the  healing  god. 

He  lends  the  lash;  the  steeds  with  somiding  feet 

Shake  the  dry  field,  and  thunder  tow*rd  the  fleet. 

Bat  now  Cehriones,  from  Hector^  car, 
Saney*d  the  wnrions  fortune  of  the  war.      r*^^  i 
''While  here"  (heery>d)  <' th«  flying  Oraaks  are 
Th9aM  onTrqinas  yoiidar  load  the  plain. 
Brfwe  great  Jl^  seethe  mingled  throng 
Of  meo  and  ebaiiots  driven  in  heaps  along ! 
I  know  him  well,  distmgiiish'd  o'er  the  Add 
Bj  the  broad  glittering  of  the  sewea-fold  shield. 
Thither,  O  Hector,  thither  urge  thy  steeds. 
There  danger  calls,  aad  there  the  combat  bleeds ; 
There  hone  and  foot  in  mingled  deaths  unite. 
And  groans  of  slaughter  mix  with  shouts  of  fight'* 

Urns  having  spoke  the  driver^s  lash  resounds ; 
Swift  through  the  ranks  the  rapid  chariot  bounds ; 
^^umgby  the  stroke,  the  coursers  scour  the  fields, 
0*er  heaps  of  carcases,  and  hills  of  shields. 
The  hones*  hoofis  are  bath'd  in  heroes'  gore, 
And,  dashing,  purple  all  the  car  before ; 
The  froaning  axle  sable  drops  distils, 
kui  Bsaagled  carnage  clogs  the  rapid  wheels. 
Here  Hector,  plunging  through  the  thickest  fight, 
Broke  the  dark  phalanx,  and  let  in  the  light : 
(By  the  k«g  lance,  the  sword,  or  ponderous  stone, 
The  rank*  &  scaOter'd,  and  the  troops  overthrown) 
Ajax  be  shuns  thnmgfa  all  the  dire  debate, 
A«d  fears  that  arm  whose  force  he  felt  so  late. 
&it  partial  Jore,  espousing  Hector's  part,  [heart ; 
fihot  heaven-bred  horrour  through  the  Grecian's 
Coofbs'd,  unnenr'd  in  Hector's  presence  grown, 
AiBSs'd  he  slood,  with  terrours  not  his  own. 
O'er  his  broad  back  his  moony  shield  he  threw, 
And,  gtering  round,  with  tardy  steps  withdrew. 
Thos  the  grim  lioa  his  retreat  maintains, 
Beset  with  watchful  dogs  and  shouting  swains, 
l^epuh'd  by  numben  from  the  nightly  stalls, 
Ihougfa  rsge  impels  him,  and  though  hunger  calls, 
I^  stands  the  showering  darts,  and  missile  fires ; 
Then  soorty  slow  th'  indignant  beast  retires. 
&  tun'd  stem  i^jax,  by  whole  hosts  repcJl'd, 
While  ha  swola  heart  at  every  step  rebell'd. 

As  the  slow  beast  with  heavy  strength  endued, 
le  some  wide  field  by  troops  of  boys  pursued, 
Tboa|h  round  his  sides  a  wooden  tempest  rain. 
Crops  the  tall  hanrest,  and  lays  waste  the  plain ; 
Thic^  on  his  hide  the  hollow  blows  resound, 
Thepstiait  animal  maintains  bis  ground, 
Scarce  from  the  field  with  all  their  efibrte  chasM, 
^  stirs  but  slowly  when  he  stirs  at  last. 
Od  Ajas  thus  a  weight  o.'  Trojans  hung. 
The  strokes  redoubled  on  his  buckler  rung ; 
(^onfidhig  now  in  bulky  strength  he  stands, 
Kow  torai^  and  baokwirds  bears  the  yielding  bands ; 


Now  stiff  reced<*s,  yet  hardly  seenM  to  fly, 
And  threats  his'  followers  with  retorted  eye. 
Fix'd  as  the  bar  between  two  warring  powers. 
While  hissing  darts  descend  in  iron  showers : 
In  his  broad  buckler  many  a  weapon  stood. 
Its  surface  bristled  with  a  quivering  wood ; 
And  many  a  javelin,  guiltless  on  the  plain, 
Marks  the  dry  dust,  and  thirsts  for  blood  in  wahi» 
But  bold  Eurypylus  his  aid  imparts. 
And  dauntless  springs  beneath  a  doud  of  darts  ; 
Whose  eager  javelin  lanch'd  against  the  fee. 
Great  Apisaon  feh  the  fatal  blow  f 
From  his  torn  liver  the  red  current  flow'd. 
And  his  slack  knees  desert  their  dying  loaiL 
The  victor  rushing  to  despoil  the  dead. 
From  Paris'  bow  a  vengeiul  arrow  fled : 
Fix'd  in  his  nertous  thigh  the  weapon  sUxxf, 
Fix'd  was  the  point,  but  broken  was  the  woixL 
Back  to  the  lines  the  wounded  Greek  retir'd, 
Yet  thus,  retreating,  his  associates  fir'd :   [may'd  ? 

"  What  god,  O  Grecians !  has  your  heart  dis* 
Oh,  turn  to  arms ;  'tis  Ajax  claims  your  aid. 
This  hour  he  stands  the  mark  of  hostile  ras^e, 
And  this  the  last  brave  battle  he  shall  wage ; 
Haste,  join  your  forces ;  from  the  gloomy  grave 
The  warrior  rescue,  and  your  country  save." 

Thus  uig'd  the  chief;  a  generous  troop  appears. 
Who  spread  their  bucklers  and  advance  their  spears. 
To  guard  thehr  wounded  friend :  while  thus  they 
With  pious  care,  great  Ajax  joins  the  band :  [stand 
Each  takes  new  courage  at  the  hero's  sight ; 
The  hero  rallies  and  renews  the  fight. 

Thus  rag'd  both  armies  like  conflicting  fires, 
While  Nestor's  chariot  far  firom  fight  retires : 
His  coursers,  steepM  in  sweat,  and  stain'd  with  gore^  , 
The  Greeks'  preserver,  great  Machaon,  bore. 
That  hour  Achilles,  from  the  topmost  height 
Of  his  proud  fleet,  o'erlook'd  the  fields  of  fight ; 
His  feasted  eyes  beheld  around  the  plain 
The  Grecian  ruut,  the  slaying,  and  the  slain. 
His  friend  Marhaou  singled  from  the  rest, 
A  transient  j>ity  touch'd  his  vengeful  breast. 
Straight  to  McnoeLius'  mu(fii-lov'd  son  he  sent ; 
Gracefnl  as  Mars,  Patroclus  quits  his  tent: 
In  evil  hour !  Then  fate  decreed  his  doom ; 
And  fix'd  the  date  of  all  his  woes  to  come. 

"Why  calls  my  friend  ?  Thy  lov'd  injunctions  lay  ; 
Whate'er  thy  will,  Patroclus  shall  obey." 

«•  O  first  of  friends  !"  (Pelides  thus  reply'd) 
'*  Still  at  my  heart,  and  ever  at  my  side  ! 
The  time  is  come,  when  yon  despairing  host 
Shall  learn  the  value  of  the  man  they  lost : 
Now  at  my  knees  the  Greeks  shall  pour  their  moan. 
And  proud  Atrides  tremble  on  his  throne. 
Go  now  to  Nestor,  and  from  him  be  taught 
VVIiat  wounded  warrior  late  his  chariot  brought ; 
For,  seen  at  distance,  and  but  seen  behind, 
His  form  recall'd  Machaon  to  my  mind  ; 
Nor  could  I,  through  yoti  cloud,  discern  his  face. 
The  coursers  pass*d  me  with  so  swift  a  pace." 

The  hero  said.  His  friend  obey'd  with  haste. 
Through  intermingled  ships  and  tents  he  pass'd  j 
The  chiefs  descending  from  their  car  he  found  ; 
The  panting  steeds  Eurjrmcdon  unbound. 
The  warriors  standing  on  the  breezy  shore. 
To  dry  their  sweat,  and  wash  away  the  gore. 
He  paiis'd  a  moment,  while  the  gentle  gale 
Convey'd  that  freshness  the  cool  seas  exhale  ; 
Then  to  consult  on  farther  methods  went, 
And  took  their  seats  beneath  the  shady  tent. 
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POPFS  TRANSLATIONS- 


The  draught  prctcrib'd  €Ur  HecauMHle  prqMres, 
Arainotis*  daughter,  ^rac'd  with  golden  hairs : 
(Whom  to  his  aged  aims,  a  royal  slare, 
Greece,  as  the  prize  of  Nestor's  adsdom,  gave) 
A  table  first  with  azure  feet  she  placed ; 
Whose  ample  orb  a  brazen  charger  graced  : 
Honey  new  pressed,  the  sacred  flower  of  wheat. 
And  wholesome  garlic,  crownM  the  savoury  treat. 
Next  her  white  band  a  spacious  goblet  brings, 
A  goblet  sacred  to  the  Pylian  kings 
From  eldest  times:  the  massy  sculptured  vast, 
Glittering  with  golden  studs,  four  handles  grace ;' 
And  curling  vines  around  each  handle  roird 
[Tupport  two  turtledoves  emboasM  in  gold.  ^ 
A  massy  weight,  yet  heavM  with  ease  by  him. 
When  the  brisk  nectar  overlooked  the  brim. 
Tempered  in  this,  the  nvmph  of  form  divine 
Pours  a  large  portion  of  the  Pramnian  vine ; 
With  goaVs-milk  cheese  a  flavofous  taste  bestows. 
And  last  with  flour  the  smiling  surfi^^  strows. 
lliiB  for  the  wounded  prince  the  dame  prepares; 
The  cordial  beverage  reverend  Nestor  sham : 
Salubrious  draughts  the  warrior's  thirst  allay. 
And  pleasing  conference  beguiles  the  day. 

Meantime  Patroclns,  by  Achilles  sent. 
Unheard  approached,  sind  stood  before  the  tent. 
Old  Nestor  rising  then,  the  hero  led 
To  his  high  seat;  the  chief  refusM,  and  said: 

*'  Tis  now  no  season  for  these  kind  delays ; 
The  great  Achilles  with  impatience  ^ys. 
To  great  Achilles  this  respect  I  owe ; 
Who  asks  what  hero,  wounded  by  the  foe. 
Was  home  from  combat  by  thy  foaming  steeds^ 
With  grief  I  see  the  great  Macbaon  bleeds : 
This  to  report,  my  hasty  course  I  be^d ; 
Thou  know'st  the  flery  temper  of  nay  friend.*'. 

'*  Can  then  the  sons  of  Greece,*'  the  sage  rejoinM, 
**  Excite  compassion  in  Achilles*  mind? 
Seeks  he  the  sorrows  of  our  host  to  know  ? 
This  is  not  half  the  story  of  our  woe. 
Tel)  him,  not  great  Machaon  bleeds  alone : 
Our  bravest  heroes  m  the  navy  groan, 
Ulysses,  Agamemnon,  Diomed, 
And  stern  Eurypylus,  already  bleed. 
But  ah  !  what  Aattering  hopes  I  entertain ! 
Achilles  heeds  not,  but  derides  our  pain : 
l^v'n  till  the  flames  consume  our  fleet  he  stays. 
And  waits  the  rising  of  the  fatal  blaze. 
Chief  after  chief  the  raging  foe  dtstrojrs : 
Calm  he  look$  on,  end  every  death  ai^oys. 
Now  the  slow  course  of  all-impairing  Time 
Unstrings  my  nerves,  and  ends  my  manly  prime ; 
Oh !  had  I  still  that  strength  my  youth  possess'd, 
Wfeiien  this  bold  arm  th'  Epeian  powers  oppress'd. 
The  bulls  of  Elis  in  glad  triumph  led, 
And  stretch'd  the  great  Itymonaus  dead ! 
Then,  fh>m  my  fury  fled  the  trembling  swains, 
And  ours  was  all  the  plunder  of  the  plains : 
Fifty  white  flocks,  full  fifty  herds  of  swine. 
As  many  goats,  as  many  lowing  kine : 
And  thrice  the  number  of  unrivall'd  steeds. 
All  teeming  females,  and  of  generous  breeds. 
These,  as  my  first  essay  of  arms,  I  won ; 
Old  Neleus  glory*d  in  his  conquering  son. 
Thus  Elis  forced,  her  long  arrears  restor*d. 
And  shares  were  parted  to  each  Pylian  lord. 
The  state  of  Pyle  was  sunk  to  last  despair. 
When  the  prouu  Elians  first  commenc'd  the  war^ 
For  Neleus'  sons  Alddes'  rag«  bad  slain ; 
Oftw«l;atboldbvoth«it»  IidoMitOMio! 


Oppress'd,  we  arm*d ;  and  now  this  conqoest  caia'd; 
My  sire  three  htmditxl  chosen  sheep  gbtain'X 
('lliat  large  repwMl  he  might  justly  claim. 
For  pcize  defrauded,  and  insulted  tame, 
Whcu  Eiis*  monarch  at  the  public  course 
Detain'd  his  chariot  and  victorious  horse.) 
The  rest  the  people  sbaHd ;  myself  survey'd 
The  just  partition,  and  due  victims  pcy'd. 
Three  dajrs  were  past,  when  £Us  rose  to  war. 
With  many  a  courser,  and  with  many  a  car ; 
The  sons  of  Actor  at  their  army*s  head 
(Young  as  they  were)  the  vengeful  squadrons  led. 
High  on  a  rock  foir  Thrjrotissa  stands, 
Our  utmoftt  frontier  on  the  Pylian  lands ; 
Not  far  the  streams  of  fam'd  Alph«qs  flow ; 
The  stream  they  pass'd,  and  pitch'd  their  tests  below. 
PaUas,  descending  in  the  shades  of  night, 
AlanDs  the  Pylians,  and  commands  the  ^[fatl 
Each  bums  for fisme,  and  swells  with  mardal  pride; 
Myself  the  foremost;  butmy  sireden3r'd; 
Pear*d  for  my  3rQnth,  expos*d  to  stem  alarms ; 
And  stopp'd  my  chariot,  and  detain'd  my  arms. 
My  sire  deny'd  in  vain :  on  foot  I  fled 
Amidst  our  chario^ :  for  the  goddess  led. 

"  Along  foir  Arene's  deligh^l  plain. 
Soft  Jf  myas  rolls  his  waters  to  the  main. 
There,  horse  and  foot,  the  Pylian  troops  unite. 
And,  sheath'd  in  arms,  expect  the  dawning  light 
Thence,  ere  the  Sun  advanc'd  his  noon-day  flame, 
To  great  Alphaens*  sacred  sonrce  we  came. 
There  first  to  Jove  our  soli^nm  rites  were  paid ; 
An  untam'd  heifer  pleas'd  the  blue^ey^d  maid ; 
A  bull  Alpharas ;  and  a  bull  was  slain 
To  the  blue  monarch  of  the  watery  main. 
In  arms  we  slept,  beside  the  winding  flood. 
While  round  the  town  the  fierce  Epeians  stood. 
Soon  as  the  Sun,  with  all-revealing  ray, 
Flam'd  in  the  front  of  Heaven,  and  gav«  the  day  t 
Bright  scenes  of  arms,  and  works  of  war,  appear ; 
The  nations  meet;  there  Pylos,  Elis  here. 
The  first  who  fell,  beneath  my  javelin  bled  ; 
King  Augias'  son,  and  spouse  ai  Agamede : 
(She  that  all  simples*  heialing  virtues  knew. 
And  every  herb  that  drinks  the  mpning  dew.) 
I  seiz*d  his  car,  the  van  of  battle  led  ; 
Th'  Epeians  saw,  they  trembled,  and  they  fled. 
The  foe  dispers*d,  their  bravest  warrior  kiU'd, 
Fierce  as  a  whiriwind  now  I  swept  the  fleldt 
Full  fHty  captive  chariots  grac'd  my  train; 
Two  chiefs  from  each  fell  breathless  to  the  plain. 
Then  Actor's  sons  had  djr'd,  but  Neptune  shrouds 
The  youthful  heroes  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 
O'er  heapy  shields,  and  o'er  the  prostrate  throngv 
CoUeoting  spoils,  aad  slaughtering  all  along. 
Through  wide  Buprasiaa  fields  we  forc'd  the  foeSy 
Where  o'er  the  vales  th*  Olenian  rocks  arose  ; 
Till  Pallas  stopp'd  us  where  Alisium  flows. 
Ev*n  there  the  hindmost  of  their  rear  I  slay, 
And  the  same  arm  that  led,  concludes  the  day. 
Then  back  to  Pylc  triumphant  take  my  way« 
There  to  high  Jove  were  public  thanks  assign'd^ 
As  first  of  p)d» ;  to  Nestor,  of  mankind. 
Such  then  I  was,  impel l*d  by  youthful  blood ; 
So  pro%'*d  my  valour  for  my  country's  good. 

"  Achilles  with  unactive  fiiry  glows, 
And  ^res  to  passion  what  to  Greece  he  owes. 
How  shall  be  grieve,  when  to  th'  eternal  shada 
Her  hosty  shaU  sink,  nor  his  the  power  to  aid  i 
O  friend  *  my  meniory  rocalb  the  day. 
When,  gathering  aids  aloqg  the  Qreciaii  sea, 
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I,  and  Ulfsset,  toochM  at  Pthia*f  port, 

AaA  entfer^d  P^eus*  hospitable  courts 

A  boll  to  Jove  be  slew  m  sacrifice. 

And  poar'd  libations  on  the  flaming  thighs. 

Thyself,  Achilles,  and  thy  reverend  sire 

Meucettos,  tuitiM  the  fragments  on  the  fire. 

Achilles  sees  us,  to  the  feast  invites ; 

Sodsl  we  sit,  and  share  the  genial  rites. 

We  then  explain'd  the  cause  on  which  we  came, 

Tig'd  yon  to  arms,  and  found  you  fierce  for  fame. 

Your  andeot  fathers  generous  precepts  gave , 

Peleus  said  only  thia-^*  My  son !  be  brave :' 

.MeiK£tius  thus :  *■  Though  great  Achilles  shine 

la  strength  superior,  and  of  race  divine, 

Yetcoofer  thoughts  thy  elder  years  attend ; 

Lrt  thy  just  counsels  aid,  and  rule  thy  friend.* 

llios  spoke  your  father  at  Thedsalia's  court; 

Words  now  ft)rgot,  though  now  of  vast  import 

Ah !  try  the  utmost  that  a  friend  can  say, 

Sach  gentle  force  the  fiercest  minds  obey. 

Some  favouring  god  Achilles'  heart  may  move  j 

Tbongfa  deaf  to  glory,  he  may  yield  to  love. 

If  soiue  dire  oracle  his  breast  alarm. 

If  aught  from  Heaven  withhold  his  saving  arm  ; 

Some  beam  of  comfort  yet  on  Greecfe  may  shme, 

If  thon  but  lead  the  Myrmidonian  line ; 

Clad  in  Achilles'  arms,  if  thou  appear, 

Pnod  Ttoy  may  tremble,  and  desist  from  war  ; 

PreasM  by  fresh  forces,  her  overlaboured  train 

Shall  seek  their  walls,  and  Greece  respire  again." 

Thistouch'd  his  generous  Jieart,  and  from  the  tent 
Aknf  the  shore  with  hasty  strides  he  went; 
SooD  as  he  came,  where,  on  the  crowded  strand, 
The  public  mart  and  courts  of  justice  stand, 
Wboe  the  tall  fleet  of  great  Ulysses  lies, 
ind  altars  to  the  guardian  gods  arise ; 
Tberp  sad  be  met  the  brave  Evsmon's  son, 
large  painful  drops  from  all  his  members  mn ; 
An  arrow's  head  yet  rooted  in  his  wound. 
Toe  sable  blood  in  circles  mark*d  the  ground. 
As  faintly  reeling  he  confess'd  the  smart ; 
Weak  was  his  pace,  but  dauntless  was  his  heart; 
DiMoe  compassion  touch'd  Patroclus*  breast, 
Wbo.  sighuig,  thus  his  bleeding  friend  addrcst : 

"  Ah,  hapless  leaders  of  the  Grecian  host  I 
TTjos  must  ye  perish  on  a  barbarous  coast  ? 
I<  Ibis  your  fate,  to  glut  the  dogs  with  gt>rc, 
Far  from  your  friends,  and  from  your  native  shore  ? 
iiay,  great  Eur3T>ylus !  shall  Greece  yet  stand  ? 
li->ists  she  yet  the  raging  Hector's  hand  ? 
^r  are  her  heroes  doom'd  to  die  with  shame, 
And  this  the  period  of  our  wars  and  fame  ?*' 

Eurypylus replies:  "  No  more,  my  friend, 
Grvwc  is  no  more !  this  day  her  glories  end. 
Ev'n  to  the  ships  victorious  Troy  pursues, 
Her  force  increasing  as  her  toil  renews.      « 
TiiQse  chiefs,  that  us'd  her  utmost  raije  to  meet, 
lie  picrcM  with  wounds,  and  bleeding  in  the  fleet. 
R'.t  thou,  Patroclus  !  act  a  friendly  part, 
Lead  to  my  ships,  and  draw  this  deadly  dart ; 
Witt  hkcwarm  water  wash  the  gore  away, 
Wfth  healing  balms  tlie  raginjc  smart  allay, 
^cch  Bs  sage  Chiron,  rfrt  of  piiarmacy, 
<^ace  Uurht  Achilles,  attd  Achilles  thee. 
Of  tn-o  fam'd  sui^eons,  Padaliriu«<  stands 
This  hoar  surrmmded  by  the  Trojan  baiuN ; 
Aatl  great  Ma  «.aon,  wounded  in  his  tent, 
Nu*  wants  that  siicconr  which  so  oft  he  lent.'* 

To  him  the  chief:  *'  What  then  remains  to  do  ? 
Tt  t\tnt  of  things  the  gods  alone  can  vivw. 


Charged  by  Achilles'  great  command  1  fly, 
And  bear  with  haste  the  Pylian  king's  reply  ; 
Bat  thy  distress  this  instant  claimt  relief." 
He  said,  and  in  his  arpis  nphek)  the  cbSe£ 
The  slaves  their  master's  slow  approach  tnrrey'd^ 
And  hides  of  oxen  on  the  floAr  display'd  : 
There  stretch'd  at  length  the  wounded  hdO  lay, 
Patroclus  cut  the  fbrky  steel  away. 
Then  in  his  hands  a  bitter  root  he  bmit'd ; 
The  wound  he  wash'd,  the  styptic  juice  inlasM. 
The  closing  flesh  that  instant  ceas'd  to  glow. 
The  wound  to  torture,  and  the  blood  to  flow.' 


THE  lUAD- 


ARGUMENT. 


TUB  BATTLE  AT  THE  CtECUN  WALt^ 

The  Greeks  being  retired  into  their  entrenchments. 
Hector  attempts  to  force  them ;  but  it  proving 
impossible  to  pass  the  ditch,  Polydamas  advisea 
to  quit  their  chariots,  and  manage  the  attack 
on  foot.  The  Trojans  follow  his  counsel,  and, 
having  divided  their  army  into  five  bodies  of 
foot,  begin  the  assault.  But  upon  the  signal  of 
an  eagle  with  a  serpent  in  his  talons,  which  ap- 
peared on  the  left-hand  of  the  Trojans,  Polyda- 
mas endeavours  to  withdraw  them  again.  Thia 
Hector  opposes,  and  continue<i  the  attack;  in 
which,  after  many  actions,  Sarpedon  makes  the 
^rst  breach  in  the  wall :  Hector  also  casting  a 
stone  of  a  va>.t  size,  forces  open  one  of  the  gates, 
aiKl  enters  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  who  vic- 
toriously pursue  the  Grecians  even  ta  their 
shi{)S. 

AvHiLH  thus  the  hero's  pious  cares  attend 
The  cure  and  safety  of  his  wounded  friend, 
Trojans  and  Greeks  with  clashing  shields  engaee. 
And  mutual  deaths  are  dealt  with  mutual  rage. 
Nor  long  t!ie  trench  or  lofty  walls  oppose  ; 
With  gods  averse  th'  ill-fated  works  aro*;e  ; 
Their  powers  neglected,  and  no  victim  slain. 
The  walls  were  rais'd,  the  trenches  sunk  in  vain. 

Without  the  gods,  how  short  a  period  stands 
The  proudest  monument  of  mortal  hands ! 
This  stood,  while  Hector  and  Achilles  rag'd. 
While  sacrt-'d  Troy  the  warring  hosts  engag'd; 
But  uhen  her  sons  were  slain,  her  city  burn'd, 
And  what  surviv'd  of  Greece  to  (irecce  retum'd  ; 
Then  Neptune  and  Apollo  shook  the  shore, 
Tlien  Ma's  summits  pour'd  thuir  watery  store ; 
lihesus  and  Rhodius  then  unite  their  rillj, 
Ciiresus  roaring  down  the  stony  hills, 
-Ksopns,  Granirus,  with  mingled  force, 
Ai.d  Xanthus  foaming  from  his  fruitful  sourc    ; 
Aini  gnlphy  Simofs,  rolling  to  the  main 
IJelmets,  and  shields,  and  god-like  heroes  slain  : 
Th'-se  tuni'd  by  Phoebus  from  their  wonted  ways, 
Dehujed  the  rampire  nine  continual  days; 
The  weight  (kf  waters  saps  the  yielding  wall. 
And  to  the  k'.'a  the  fluating  bulwarks  t'Ai. 
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InceMsnt  oiUrtcii  tW  Uniipderer  pomt. 
And  half  the  ikist  detoend  in  tlutey  shcnrtR^ 
Tbe  god  of  ocean,  iiuirchiii((  ttafB  ben^re, 
With  hit  htige  tridiiift  woimdi  the  trembling 


Vast  stones  and  piles  from  their  foundatioii  heafet^ 
And  wheima  the  smoky  niia  in  the  wates. 
Now  smooth^  with  sand,  and  levell'd  hy  the  tfood. 
No  fragment  teUa  where  once  the  wonder  stood  ; 
In  their  old  bounds  the  riven  roll  again. 
Shine  *twixt  the  bills,  or  wander  o*er  the  plain. 

But  this  the  gods  in  later  times  perform ; 
As  yet  the  bulwark  rtood,  and  brav'd  the  ^torm; 
The  strokes  yet  echoed  of  contending  powers ; 
War  thundered  at  the  gales,  and  Wood  distain'd 

the  towers 
8mote  by  the  arm  of  Jore,  nnd  dire  dismay. 
Close  by  their  hollow  ships  tbe  Grecians  lay : 
Hector^  approach  in  every  whid  they  heair, 
And  Hector's  fury  every  moment  fear. 
He,  like  a  whirlwind,  tom'd  the  scattering  throng. 
Mingled  the  troops,  and  drove  tbe  field  akmg. 
80  'midst  the  dogs  and  hunters'  daring  bands. 
Fierce  of  his  might,  a  boar  or  lion  stands  j 
ArmM  foes  around  a  drendfnl  circle  form. 
And  hissing  javdins  ndn  an  iron  storm  t 
His  powers  untamHI  their  bold  assault  defy. 
And  where  he  tnms,  the  rout  disperse,  or  die: 
He  foams,  he  glares,  he  bounds  ^s^^iist  them  all, 
And  if  he  foils,  his  courage  makes  him  folL 
With  equal  rage  enoompass'd  Hector  glows  ; 
£xhorta  his  armies,  and  the  trenches  shows. 
The  panting  steeds  impatient  fury  breathe. 
But  snort  and  tremble  at  the  gulph  beneath; 
Just  on  the  brink  they  neigh,  and  paw  the  gfomMl, 
And  the  tnif  trembles,  and  the  skies  resound. 
Eager  they  viewed  tbe  prospect  dark  and  dcep^ 
Vast  was  jthc  leap,  and  headlong  hung  the  steep  | 
The  bottom  bare  (a  formidable  show  1) 
And  bristled  thick  with  sharpened  stakes  below., 
The  foot  alone  this  strong  defence  couid  force, 
And  try  the  pass  impervious  to  the  horse. 
This  saw  Polydamas}  who,  wisely  brave, 
Kestrain'd  great  Hector,  and  his  coonsd  gave : 

"Ohthcml  bold  leader  of  the  Tkfjan  bands, 
And  you,  confederate  chiefii  from  foreign  lands ! 
What  entrance  here  can  cumbrous  chariots  find. 
The  stakes  beneath,  tbe  Grecian  walls  behind  ? 
No  pass  thro'  those,  without  a  thousand  wounds. 
No  space  for  combat  in  yon  narrow  bounds. 
Proud  of  the  favouis  mighty  Jove  has  shown. 
On  certain  dangers  we  too  rashly  run : 
if  tis  his  will  our  haughty  foes  to  tame. 
Oh  may  thb  instant  end  the  Grecian  name  I 
Here,  fkr  from  ArgOB,  let  their  heroes  fall, 
And  one  great  day  destroy  and  bury  all  I 
But  should  they  turn,  and  here  oppress  oar  train. 
What  hopes,  what  methods  of  retreat  remain  ? 
Wedg'd  in  the  trench,  by  our  own  troops  confus'd. 
In  one  promiscuous  carnage  crusb'd  and  bruis'd  ; 
All  Troy  must  perish,  if  their  arms  prevail. 
Nor  shall  a  Trqjan  live  to  tell  the  tale. 
Hear  then,  ye  warriors !  and  obey  with  speed ; 
Back  from  the  trenches  let  your  steeds  be  led. 
Then  all  alighting,  wodg'd  in  firm  array, 
Proceed  on  foot,  and  Hector  lead  the  wnj  : 
So  Greece  shall  stoop  before  our  conquenng  power. 
And  this  (if  Jove  consent)  her  fatal  hour." 

This  counsel  pleas'd :  the  godlike  Hector  sprung 
Swift  from  hit  lent;  his  clanging  aimournrng* 


Tbe  chief^s  eaa^nple  ibilow'd  by  his  train^ 
Each  quits  his  car,  and  issues  on  the  plain* 
By  orders  strict  the  charioteers  enjoin'd. 
Compel  the  coursers  tq  their  ranks  behind. 
The  fbffces  peart  In  &vt  disfinguish'd  bands. 
And  all  obey  their  several  chiefs'  oommands.. 
The  best  and  bravest  in  the  first  conspire. 
Pant  for  the  fight,  and  threat  the  fleet  with  fire  ^ 
Great  Hector  glorious  in  the  van  of  these, 
Polydamas,  and  brave  Cebriones. 
Before  the  next  the  graceful  Parid  shhies. 
And  bold  Alcathoiis,  and  Ageqor  Johns. 
The  sons  of  Priam  with  the  third  appear,. 
Deiphobuf ,  and  Helenus  the  seer ; 
In  arms  with  these  the  mighty  Asius  stoodg. 
MIm  drew  from  Hyrtaciis  bis  noble  blood. 
And  whom  Arisba's  yellow  coursers  bore, 
The  ooorsen  fed  on  Sel!e*s  winding  shore. 
Antenor's  sons  the  fourth  battalion  guides 
And  great  .Sneas,  bom  on  fountful  ida« 
Diviiie  Sarpedon  the  last  band  obeyM, 
Whom  Glaucns  and  Asteropcus  aid ; 
Next  him,  the  bravest  at  their  army's  head'. 
But  be  more  brave  than  all  the  hosto  he  lad. 

Now  with  compacted  shields,  in  close  array. 
The  moving  legions  speed  their  h<»dlong  way  ;- 
Already  in  th&  hopes  they  fire  the  fleet, 
And  see  the  Grecians  gaspmg  at  their  feet. 

While  every  Tkojan  thus,  and  every  aid^ 
Th'  advice  of  wke  Polydamas  obey'd ; 
Amm  alone,  confiding  in  his  car. 
His  vaunted  coursers  i^*d  to  meet  the  war* 
Unhappy  herp !  and  advis'd  m  vain ! 
Those  wheels  returning  ne'er  shall  mark  the  plaip; 
No  more  those  coursers,  with  triumphant  joy, 
Reston;  their  master  to  the  gates  of  Troy  I 
BhK^k  Death  attends  behind  the  Grecian  wall, 
And  great  IdonicDleiis  shall  boast  thy  foil. 
Pieroe  to  the  left  he  drives,  where  from  the  plain 
The  flying  Grecians  strove  their  ships  to  gain ; 
Swift  through  the  wall  their  horse  and  chariots  pasly 
The  gates  balf-open'd  to  receive  the  Jast     « 
Thither,  exulting  in  bis  force,  he  flies: 
His  fbllpving  hoit  with  clamours  rend  the  skies; 
To  plunge  the  Grecians  headlong  in  the  main. 
Such  their  proud  hopes,  but  all  thehr  hopes  were 
vain. 

To  guard  the  gates,  two  mighty  chiefk  attend, , 
Who  from  the  lapitbs'  warlike  race  descend^ 
This  Polypcetes,  great  Perithous'  heir. 
And  that  Leonteus,  like  the  god  of  war. 
As  two  tall  oaks,  before  the  wall  they  rise ; 
Their  roots  in  earth,  their  heads  amidst  the  skies? 
Whose  ^reading  arma,  with  leafy  honours  crown'^i 
Forbid  tbe  tempest,  and  protect  the  ground  ; 
High  on  the  hill  appears  their  stately  form. 
And  their  deep  roots  for  ever  brave  the  storm. 
So  graceful  these,  and  so  the  shock  they  stand 
Of  raging  Asins,  and  his  furious  band. 
Orestes,  Acamus,  in  front  appear. 
And  CEnomaus  and  Thodn  close  the  rear ; 
In  vain  their  clamours  shake  tlie  ambient  fiel^. 
In  vain  around  tbem  beat  their  hollow  shields ; . 
The  fearless  brothers  on  the  Grecians  call. 
To  guard  their  navies,  and  defend  tbe  wall. 
Ev'n  when  they  saw  Troy's  sable  troops  impend. 
And  Greece  tumultuous  from  her  tiyrers  descend^ 
Forth  from  the  portals  rush'd  th'  intrepid  pair, 
Oppos'd  their  breaaU,  and  stood  themselves  the 
war. 
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So  tn  «iM  boais  spring  fbrious  from  their  den, 
Rous'd  with  the  cries  of  dogs  and  voice  of  men  j 
Oi  every  side  the  crackling  trees  they  tear, 
And  root  the  shrabs,  and  lay  the  forest  bare ; 
They  gnash  th€ir  tasks,  with  fire  thehr  e3re-balls  roll. 
Till  some  wide  wound  lets  out  their  mighty  soul, 
inmud  their  heads  the  whistling  javelins  sting, 
With  sounding  strokes  their  brazen  tari^ts  rung ; 
Pierce  was  the  fight,  while  yet  the  Grecian  powers 
Maintained  the  walls,  and  mann'd  the  lofty  towers : 
To  save  then-  fleet,  the  last  efforts  they  try. 
And  stones  and  darts  in  mingled  tempests  fly. 

As  when  sharp  Boreas  blows  abroad,  and  brings 
The  dreary  winter  on  his  frozen  wings ; 
Beoeath  the  low-hung  clouds  the  sheets  of  snow 
Descend,  and  whiten  all  the  fields  below : 
So  fast  the  darts  on  cither  army  pour, 
So  down  the  rampires  rolls  the  rocky  shower ; 
Heavy  and  thick  resound  the  batterM  shields. 
And  the  deaf  echo  rattles  round  the  fields. 

With  shame  repub'd,  with  grief  and  fury  driven, 
The  frantic  Afltus  thus  accwtes  Heaven : 
"  In  powers  immortal  who  shall  now  believe  ? 
Can  those  too  flatter,  and  can  Jove  deceive  ? 
^VTiat  man  coutd  doubt  but  Troy*s  victorious  power 
Sbonid  humble  Greece,  and  this  her  fatal  hour  ? 
Bat  like  when  wasps  from  hollow  crannies  drive. 
To  guard  the  entrance  of  their  common  bive, 
Daikening  the  rock,  while  with  unwearied  wings 
They  strike  th'  assailants,  and  infix  their  stings ; 
A  race  determined,  that  to  death  contend : 
5o  6erce  these  Greeks  their  last  retreats  defend. 
Gods!  shall  two  warriors  only  guard  their  gates. 
Repel  an  army,  and  defraud  the  Fates  ?" 

These  empty  accents  min^^led  with  the  wind  ; 
Nor  moved  great  Jove's  unalterable  mind  ; 
To  godlike  Hector,  and  his  matchless  might. 
Was  owM  the  glory  of  the  destin'd  fight, 
like  deeds  of  arms  through  all  the  forts' wece  tryM, 
And  all  the  gates  sustatn'd  an  equal  tide ; 
Throe  the  long  -walls  the  stony  showers  were  heard. 
The  Maze  of  flames,  the  flash  of  arms,  appcar'd. 
^  spirit  of  a  god  my  breast  inspire, 
To  raise  each  act  to  life,  and  sing  with  fire ! 
While  Greece  mnconquered  kept  alive  the  war. 
Secure  of  death,  confiding-  in  despair ; 
And  all  her  goardian  gods,  in  deep  dismay. 
With  onaasistmg  arms  deplored  the  day- 
Even  yet  the  dauntless  Lapithft  maintain 
The  dreadful  pass,  and  round  them  heap  the  slain. 
First  Damasus,  by  Poljrpo^tese  steel 
PiercM  through  hip  helmet*s  brazen  vizor,  fell ; 
The  weapon  drank  the  mingled  brains  and  gore  ; 
The  warrior  sinks,  tremendous  now  no  more ! 
N«tl  Ormenua  aitd  Pylon  yield  their  breath, 
Nor  leas  Leonteus  strows  the  field  with  deiith : 
First  tbroQgh  the  belt  Hippomachus  he  gored, 
Iben  suddeu  wavM  bis  unresisted  sword  ; 
Antiphates,  as  through  the  ranks  he  broke, 
The  falchion  struck,  and  fate  pursued  the  stroke; 
lamenos,  OrestfS,  Menon,  bled ; 
And  round  him  rose  a  monument  of  dead. 

Meantime,  the  bravest  of  the  Trojau  crew, 
I'»M  Hector  and  Polydamas  pursue ; 
Fierce  with  impatience  on  the  works  to  fall, 
And  wrap  in  rolling  flames  the  fleet  and  wall. 
These  on  the  farther  bank  now  stood  and  gaz'd, 
By  Heaven  alarmed,  by  prodigies  amaz'd  ; 
A  signal  omen  stopped  the  passing  host, 
Their  martial  ftrnr  m  th*lr  wonder  lost. 
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Jove's  bird  on  sounding  pinions  beat  the  skfet ; 

A  bleeding  serpent  of  enormous  size. 

His  talons  trussed  ;  alive,  and  curling  round. 

He  stung  thfe  bird ,  whose  throat  received  the  woutid  t 

Mad  with  the  smart,  he  drops  the  fatal  prey. 

In  airy  circle  wings  his  painful  way, 

Floats  on  the  winds,  and  rends  the  Heavens  with 

cries  ; 
Amidst  the  host  the  falling  serpent  lies. 
They,  pale  with  terrour,  mark  its  spires  unroll'dy 
And  Jove's  portent  with  beating  hearts  behold. 
Then  first  Polydamas  the  silcuce  broke. 
Long  weigh'd  the  signal,  and  to  Hector  spoke : 

**  How  oft,  my  brother,  thy  reproach  I  bear, 
For  words  well-meant,  and  sentiments  sincere  I 
True  to  those  counsels  which  I  judge  the  best, 
T  tell  the  faithful  dictates  of  my  breast. 
To  speak  his  thoughts,  is  every  frcemanes  right. 
In  peace  and  war,  in  council  and  in  fight; 
And  all  I  move,  deferring  to  thy  sway. 
But  tends  to  raise  that  power  which  I  obey. 
Then  hear  my  words,  nor  may  my  words  be  vairt  j 
Seek  not,  this  day,  the  Grecian  ships  to  gain; 
For  sure,  to  warn  us  Jove  his  omen  sent. 
And  thus  my  mind  explains  its  clear  event. 
The  viotor  eagle,  whose  sinister  flight 
Retards  our  host,  and  fills  our  hearts  with  fright, 
Dismlss'd  his  conquest  in  the  middle  skies, 
Allow'd  to  seize,  but  not  possess  the  prize; 
Thus  though  we  t;m\  with  fires  the  Grecian  fleet. 
Though  these  proud  bulwarks  tumble  at  our  feet, 
Toils  unforeseen,  and  fiercer,  are  decreed; 
More  woes  shall  follow,  and  more  heroes  bleed. 
So  bodes  my  soul,  and  bids  me  thus  advise; 
For  thus  a  skilful  seer  would  read  the  skies.ee 

To  him  then  Hector  with  disdain  rctum'd: 
(Fierce  as  he  spoke,  his  eyes  with  fury  bum'd) 
**  Are  these  the  faithful  counsels  of  thy  tongue  ? 
Thy  will  is  partial,  not  thy  reason  wrong: 
Or,  if  the  purpose  of  thy  heart  thou  vent. 
Sure  Heaven  resumes  the  little  sense  it  lent. 
What  coward  counsels  would  thy  madness  move, 
Against  the  word,  the  will  reveai'd  of  Jove  ? 
The  leading  sign,  th'  irrevocable  nod. 
And  happy  thunders  of  the  favouring  god, 
These  shall  I  slight  ?  and  guide  my  v.avering  mind 
By  wandering  birds,  that  Hit  with  ev.ry  wind  ? 
Ye  vagrants  of  the  sky  I  your  wings  extend. 
Or  where  the  suns  arise,  or  where  descend  j 
To  right,  to  left,  unheeded  take  your  way, 
While  I  the  dictates  of  high  Heaven  obey. 
Without  a  sign  his  sword  the  brave  man  draws. 
And  asks  no  oinen  but  his  country's  cause. 
But  why  shoulilst  thou  suspect  the  war's  success? 
None  feais  it  more,  as  none  promotes  it  less: 
Thoitdi  all  our  cliief;  amid  y«>n  ships  expire. 
Trust  thy  owm  cowardice  t'  escape  their  lire. 
Troy  and  her  souf.  may  fmd  a  e:en'Tal  grave. 
Rut  thou  canst  live,  tor  thou  canst  be  a  slave. 
Yet  should  thef<  ars  that  wary  mind  suggests 
Spread  their  ci»ld  poison  thiough  our  sold.erie 

breasts, 
My  javelin  can  revcnsre  so  base  a  part, 
And  free  the  soul  that  quivers  in  thy  lieart." 

f  uiijus  he  «poke,  an  J,  rnshins  to  the  wali. 
Calls  on  bis  h.»,t ;   his  host  obey  tWj  call ; 
With  ardour  follow  n  hert.^  tlnir  leader  Cuc^z 
Redonblinir  clamour-;  tluuidi  r  in  th*,'  ski<  -. 
Jove  br(ath(S  a  whirl  wind  fronij  the  hills  of  Ide, 
And  drifts  of  du»t  the  clouded  navy  bide; 
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He  fills  the  Greeks  with  tcrrour  and  dismay, 
And  gives  ^reat  Hector  the  predestined  day. 
Strong  in  themselves,  but  stronger  in  their  aid, 
Cl'ise  to  the  works  their  rigid  siege  they  laid. 
In  vain  the  mounds  and  massy  beams  defend, 
While  these  they  ondermine,  and  those  they  rend; 
Upheave  the  piles  that  prop  the  solid  wall; 
And  heaps  on  heaps  the  smoky  ruins  fall. 
Greece  on  her  rampart  stands  the  fierce  alarms ; 
The  crowded  bulwarks  blaze  tvitb  waving  arms. 
Shield  touc^ng  shield,  a  long  refulgent  row ; 
Whence  hissing  darts,  incessant,  rain  below. 
The  bold  i\jaces  fly  from  tower  to  tower. 
And  rouse,  with  flame  divine,  the  Grecian  power.  / 
The  generous  impulse  every  Greek  obc3rt ; 
Threats  urge  the  fearful ;  and  the  valiant,  praise. 

**'  Fellows  in  arms !  whose  deeds  are  known  to 
feme. 
And  yon  whose  ardonr  hopes  an  equal  name  ! 
Since  not  alike  endued  with  force  or  art; 
Behold  a  day  when  each  may  act  his  part ! 
A  day  to  Are  tttB  brave,  and  warm  the  cold. 
To  gain  i)ew  glories,  or  augment  the  old. 
Urge  those  who  stanl ;  and  those  who  faint,  excite; 
Drown  Hector^s  vaunts  in  loud  exhorts  of  fight ; 
Conquest,  not  Mfety,  fill  the  thoughts  of  all; 
Seek  not  your  fleet,  but  sally  from  the  wall ; 
So  Jove  once  mora  may  drive  their  routed  train. 
And  Troy  lie  trembling  in  her  walls  again." 

Their  ardour  kindles  all  the  Grecian  powers  ; 
And  now  the  stones  descend  m  heavier  lowers. 
As  when  high  Jove  his  sharp  artillery  forms, 
And  opes  his  cloudy  magazine  of  storms ; 
In  winter's  bleak,  uncomfortable  reign, 
A  spowy  inundation  bides  the  plain ; 
He  stills  the  winds,  and  bids  the  skies  to  sleep ; 
Then  pours  the  silent  tempest,  thick  and  deep : 
And  first  the  mountain-tops  are  covered  o'er. 
Then  the  green  fields,  and  then  the  sandy  shore ; 
Bent  with  the  weight  the  nodding  woods  are  seen, 
And  one  bright  waste  hides  all  the  works  of  men : 
The  circling  seas  alone,  absorbing  all. 
Drink  the  dissolving  fleeces  aa  they  fatll. 
So  from  each  side  increased  the  stony  ram, 
And  the  white  ruin  rises  o'er  the  plain. 
-    Thus  godlike  Hector  and  his  troops  contend 
To  force  the  ramparts,  and  the  gates  to  rend; 
Nor  Troy  could  conqucf,  nor  the  Greeks  would 

yield 
Till  great  Sarpedon  tower'd  amid  the  field; 
For  mighty  Jove  inspired  with  martial  flame 
His  matchless  son,  and  urg*d  him  on  to  (amc. 
In  arms  be  shines,  conspicuous  from  a£u*, 
And  bears  aloft  his  ample  shield  in  air ; 
Within  whose  orb  the  thick  bull-hides  were  roll'd. 
Ponderous  with  brass,  and  bound  with  ductile  gold : 
And,  while  two  pointed  javelins  arm  his  hands, 
Majestic  moves  along,  and  leads  his  Lycian  bands. 

So,  pressM  with  hunger,  from  the  mountain's. 
Desoenids  a  lion  on  the  flocks  below ;  [brow 

So  stalks  the  lordly  savage  o'er  the  plain. 
In  sullen  majesty,  and  stem  disdain : 
In  vain  loud  mastilft  bay  him  from  afar. 
And  shepherds  gall  him  with  an  iron  war; 
Begardlen,  furious,  he  pursues  his  way  ; 
He  foams,  ^e  roars,  he  rends  the  pantmg  prey. 

Resolv'd  alike,  divine  Sarpedon  glows 
With  generous  rage  that  drives  him  on  the  foes. 
He  views  the  towers,  and  meditates  their  fall, 
to  sure  deMruction  dooms  th*  aspiring  wall; 


Then,  casting  on  his  firjend  an  afdent  fo6&, 
Fir'd  with  the  thjfst  of  glory,  thus  he  ^p6kM ; 

"  Why  boast  we,  Glaucus !  our  extended  reifii^ 
Where  Xisnthus*  streams  enrich  the  Lycian  plain, 
Our  numerous  herds  that  range  the  fruitful  fi^M, 
And  hills  where  vines  their  purple  harvest  yield. 
Our  foaming  bowls  with  puirr  nectar  crown'd. 
Our  feasts  enbanc'd  with  music's  sprightly  sound  | 
Why  on  those  shores  are  we  with  joy  surveyed, 
Admir'd  as  heroes,  and  as  gods  obey'd  ; 
Unless  great  acts  superior  merit  prove. 
And  vindicate  the  bounteous  powers  above  } 
Tts  ours,  the  dignity  they  give  to  grace: 
The  first  in  valour,  as  the  first  m  place: 
That  when  with  wondering  eyes  our  martial  bands 
Behold  our  deeds  transcending  our  commands, 
*  Such,'  they  may  ciy,  '  deserve  the  sovereiga 

Btate, 
Whom  those  that  envy,  dare  not  hnitate !' 
Could  all  our  care  elude  the  gloomy  grave. 
Which  claims  no  less  the  fearful  than  the  brave^ 
For  lust  of  fame  I  should  not  vainly  dare 
In  fighting  fields,  nor  urge  thy  soul  to  war. 
But  since,  alas !  ignoble  age  must  come. 
Disease,  and  death's  inexorable  doom  ; 
The  life  which  others  pay,  let  us  bestow, 
And  give  to  fame  what  we  to  nature  owe; 
Brave  though  we  fall,  and  honoured  if  w^  live^ 
Or  let  us  glory  gain,  or  glory  give  I" 

He  said ;  his  words  the  listening  chief  inspirs 
With  equal  warmth,  and  rouse  the  warrior's  firt;. 
The  troops  pursue  their  leaders  with  delight. 
Rush  to  the  foe,  and  claim  the  promis'd  fight 
Menestheus  from  on  high  the  storm  beheld 
Threatenmg  the  fort,  and  blackening  in  the  field: 
Around  the  walls  he  gaz'd,  to  view  from  for 
What  aid  appeared  t>  avert  the  approachmg  fPSJr, 
And  saw  where  Teucer  with  th'  Ajaces  stood. 
Of  fight  insatiate,  prodigal  of  bloo^ 
In  vain  he  calls;  the  din  of  helms  and  shields 
Rings  to  the  skies,  and  echoes  through  the  fields, 
The  brazen  hinges  fly,  the  walls  resound. 
Heaven  trembles,  foar  the  mountains,  thunders  aH 
the  ground.  [said. 

Then  thus  to  Thoos— '*  Hence  with  speed,"  be 
"  And  urge  the  bold  Ajaces  to  our  aid; 
Their  strength,  united,  best  may  help  to  bear 
The  bloody  labours  of  the  doubtful  war : 
Hither  the  Lycian  princes  bend  their  course. 
The  best  and  bravest  of  the  hostile  foroe. 
But,  if  too  fiercely  thore  the  foes  contend, 
Let  Telamon,  at  least,  our  towers  defend. 
And  Teucer  haste  with  his  unerring  bow. 
To  share  the  danger,  and  repel  the  foe." 

Swift  as  the  word,  the  herald  speeds  along 
The  lofty  ramparts,  through  the  martial  throng ; 
And  finds  the  heroes  bath'd  in  sweat  and  gore. 
Opposed  in  combat  on  the  dusty  shore. 
**  Ye  valiant  leaders  of  our  warlike  bands  f 
Your  aid,"  saidTho5s,  <*  Peleus*  son  demands. 
Your  strength,  united,  best  may  help  to  bear 
The  bloody  labours  of  the  doubtful  war : 
Thither  the  Lycian  princes  bend  their  coursSi^ 
The  best  and  bravest  of  the  hostile  force. 
But  if  too  fiercely  here  the  foes  contend^ 
At  least,  let  Telamon  those  towers  defend, 
And  Teucer  baste  with  bis  unerring  bow, 
To  share  the  danger,  and  repel  the  foe." 

Straight  to  the  fort  great  Ajax  turn'd  his  oarcir 
AndthttSbespokehisbrotlieriof  the  war;  . 
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His  brazen  armour  rings  against  the  ground. 

Svift  to  the  battlement  the  victor  flie«. 
Tags  vith  full  force,  and  every  nerve  applies ; 
H  shakn ;  the  ponderous  stones  disjointed  yield ; 
The  rolling  ruins  smoke  along  the  field. 
A  mighty  breach  appears,  the  walls  lie  bare  ; 
And,  like  a  deluge,  rushes  in  the  war. 
At  onoe  bold.  Teucer  draws  the  twanging  bow. 
And  Ajax  sends  his  javelin  at  the  foe : 
Fix'd  in  his  belt  the  featherM  weapon  stood, 
And  thro'  his  buckler  drove  the  trembling  wood  j 
But  Jove  was  present  in  the  dire  debate. 
To  shield  his  oflspring,  and  avert  his  fiite. 
Thfe  prince  gave  back,  not  meditating  flight. 
But  arriog  V(>ng<^nce,  and  severer  fight ;  ^ 

Then,  rais'd  with  hope,  and  fir'd  with  glory's  chams. 
His  fainting  squadrons  to  new  fbry  warms : 
"  O  where,  yp  Lycinns !  is  the  strength  yoo  boast? 
Year  fomter  bme  and  aocicnl  virtM  lost ! 


The  breach  lies  open,  but  yonr  chl«f  in  vaift 
Attempts  alone  the  guarded  pass  to  gam ; 
Unite,  and  soon  that  hostile  fleet  shall  £all ; 
The  force  of  powerful  union  conquers  all." 

This  just  rebuke  inflam'd  the  Lycian  crew, 
T|iey  join^  they  thicken,  and  th'  assault  renew  i 
Unmov>d  th*  embodied  Greeks  their  fury  dare. 
And,  fix'd,  support  the  weight  of  all  the  war  ; 
Nor  could  the  Greeks  repel  the  Lycian  powers. 
Nor  the  bold  Lycians  force  the  Grecian  towers« 
As,  on  the  confines  of  adjoining  grounds. 
Two  stubborn  swains  with  blows  dispute  their 

bounds; 
They  tog,  they  sweat;  but  neither  gain  or  yidd, 
One  foot,  one  inch,  of  the  contended  field : 
Thus  obstinate  to  death  they  fight,  they  fall ;. 
Nor  these  can  keep,  nor  those  can  win,  the  walL 
Their  manly  breasts  are  pierc'd  with  many  a  wound. 
Loud  strokes  are  heard,  and  rattling  arms  resound, 
The  copious  slaughter  eovers  all  the  shore, 
And  the  high  ramparts  drop  with  human  gore. 
As  when  two  scales  are  charged  with  doubtfiU 

loads, 
From  side  to  side  the  trembling  balanOQ^nods, 
(While  some  laborious  matron,  just  and  poor. 
With  nice  exactness  weighs  her  woolly  store) 
Till,  poised  aloft,  the  resting  beam  suspends 
Each  equal  weight ,  nor  this,  nor  that,  descends: 
So  stood  the  war,  till  Hector's  matchless  might. 
With  fates  prevailing,  tum'd  the  scale  of  fight. 
Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  up  the  walls  he  flies. 
And  fires  his  host  with  loud  repeated  cries : 
"  Advance,  ye  Trojans !  lend  your  valiant  hands. 
Haste  to  the  fleet,  and  toss  the  blazing  brands !" 
They  hear,  they  run ;  and,  gathering  at  his  call* 
Raise  scaling-engines,  and  ascend  the  wall : 
Around  the  worlu  a  wood  of  glittering  spears 
Shoots  up,  and  all  the  rising  host  app^rs. 
A  ponderous  stone  bold  Hector  heavM  to  thixiw. 
Pointed  above,  and  rough  and  gross  below : 
Not  two  strong  men  th'  enormous  weight  could  rais^ 
Such  men  as  live  in  these  degenerate  days ; 
Yet  this,  as  easy  as  a  swain  could  bear 
The  snowy  fleece,  he  toss*d,  and  shook  in  air: 
For  Jove  upheld,  and  lightened  of  iU  load 
Th*  unwieldy  rock,  the  labour  of  a  god. 
Thus  arm'd,  before  the  folded  gates  he  came. 
Of  massy  substance,  and  stupendous  frame  i 
With  iron  bars  and  brazen  hinges  strong. 
On  lofty  beams  of  solid  tiipber  hung ; 
Then,  thundering  through  the  planks  with  forcrf^ 

sway. 
Drives  the  sharp  rock ;  the  solid  beams  i^ive  way. 
The  folds  are  sbatter'd ;  from  the  crackling  door 
Leap  the  resounding  bars,  the  flying  bine^es  roar. 
Now  rushing  in,  the  furious  chief  appears, 
Gloomy  as  night !  and  shakes  two  shining  spears: 
A  dreadful  gleam  from  his  bright  armour  came. 
And  from  his  eye-balls  flashM  the  living  flame. 
He  moves  a  god,  reisistless  in  his  course. 
And  seems  a  match  for  more  than  mortal  fbrce* 
Then  pouring  after,  through  the  eaping  space, 
A  tide  of  Trojaos  flows,  and  fills  the  place, 
The  Greeks  behold,  they  tremble,  and  they  fly ; 
Tbt  shore  is  heap'd  with  death,  a^d  tumult  randf 

the  flky. 
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POPE'S  TRANSLATIONS. 


THE  lUAD. 


BOOK   XIII. 


ARGUMENT. 


TUB  W)011TH  BATTLE  COyTfKUE&,  IN  WHICH  HErTUNE 
ASSISTS  THE  CREEKS  J    THE  ACTS  OF  lOOMENEUS. 

Keptine,  concerned  for  the  loss  of  the  Grecians, 
upon  seeing  the  fbrtHicatiou  forced  by  He<tor 
(uho  had  entered  the  gate  near  the  station  of  the 
ijaxes)  assumes  the  shape  of  Calchas.  and  in- 
spires those  heroes  to  oppose  him :  then,  in  the 
form  of  one  of  the  generals,  cncouras^^s  the  other 
Greeks,  who  had  retired  to  their  vrssils.  The 
Ajaxcs  form  their  troops  in  a  close  phalanx,  and 
piit  a  stop  to  Hector  and  the  Trojans.  Several 
deeds  of  valonr  are  perfonnedi  IVkriones,  losing 
his  Fpcar  isi  the  en<"onnter,  repairs  to  seek  an- 
«»rh*^r  at  the  ts^:)t  of  Idt-mencns;  this  occasions 
a  conversation  betwien  those  two  warrioi-s,  who 
return  together  to  tne  battle.  IHomenens  sijrna- 
li/.es  his  courai^fc  above  the  rest ;  he  kills  Othrj'(»- 
Kpfis,  Asius,  and  Alcathous :  Deiphobus  anJ 
/tineas  march  ajrainst  him,  and  at  length  Ido- 
tn»  nens  retires.  Menelaus  wounds  Helenus,  and 
kills  Pisander.  The  Trojans  are  n  pulsed  io  the 
left  wing ;  Hector  still  ke(  ps  his  ground  against 
the  Ajaxe%  till,  behig  galled  by  the  lx>crian 
slingers  and  archers,  Polydamas  advises  to  call 
a  council  of  war :  Hector  approves  his  advice, 
but  goes  first  to  rally  the  Trojans;*  upbraids 
Paris,  rejoins  Polydamas,  meets  Ajax  again, 
and  renews  the  attack. 

The  eighth  and  twentieth  day  still  continues.  Tlic 
scene  is  between  the  Grecian  wall  and  the  sea- 
shore. 


When  now  the  thnnderer  on  the  sea -beat  coast 

Had  lix'd  great  Hector  and  his  conquering  host; 

He  left  them  to  the  fates,  in  bloody  froy, 

Tu  toil  and  strimjile  through  the  well-fought  day; 

'I  hen  turn'd  to  'lliracia  from  the  field  of  light 

Those  eyes  thai  shed  insiitferable  light; 

To  where  the  Mysians  prove  their  nmrtial  force, 

And  hardy  Thracians  tame  the  sarag«?  horse ; 

And  where  the  far-fani'd  Hippemolgian  strays, 

BcnownM  for  justice  and  for  length  of  days; 

Thrice  happy  race  !  that,  innocent  of  i-dood, 

From  milk,  innoxious,  s«'ek  tl\eir  simple  food: 

Jove  sees  dt-lighted  ;  and  avoids  the  scene 

Of  guilty  Troy,  of  arms,  and  dyimr  men: 

No  aid,  he  d<  ems,  to  eit'.K  r  host  is  given, 

^Vl)ih'  bi>  l".iu;h  law  siisp' nds  the  jjowers  of  Heaven. 

Mt-an  time  the  mon;tr'jh*  of  the  watny  niain 
Obs'ivM  'he  t!)undere*r,  nor  observ'd  in  \ain. 
In  Muiotl'varra,  on  a  ino\int:un's  brow, 
.Wh^}*^  \\a<'.ig  \\o<jd  ;  o\rhun.r  t'e  deeps  below, 
H«'  NMle  i   and  ronml  hint  east  his  nV.ure  eyes, 
"Where  Ida's  nji>ty  io'»s  coMfu>Mly  rise; 
Below,  fair  liioo's  g'tdirivg  sjures  were  seen, 
The  crowded  ships,  and  salde  seas  between. 

*  Neptune. 


Th  -re,  from  the  crjrstal  chambers  of  the  main 
Emerg'd,  he  sate ;  and  moumM  his  Argives  slaiflu 
At  Jove  incensM,  with  grief  and  fury  stung, 
Prone  down  the  rocky  steep  he  rushM  along; 
Fierce  as  he  past,  the  lofty  mountains  nod, 
The  forest  shakes  !  Ear£h  trembled  as  he  trod. 
And  felt  the  footsteps  of  th*  immortal  god. 
From  realm  to  realm  three  ample  strides  he  took. 
And,  at  the  fourth,  the  distant  ^ga?  shook. 

Far  in  the  bay  his  shining  palace  stands, 
Eternal  frame !  not  rais'd  by  mortal  hands : 
This  having  reach'd,  his  brass-hooPd  steeds  he 

reins. 
Fleet  as  the  winds,  and  deckM  with  golden  manes. 
Rcfulg«nt  arms  his  mighty  limbs  enfold. 
Immortal  arms  of  adamant  and  gold. 
1  le  iiu)unts  the  car,  the  golden  scourge  appFu'S, 
He  sits  superior,  and  the  chariot  flies  : 
His  whirling  wheels  the  glassy  surface  sweep ; 
Th'  enormous  monsters^  rolling  o'er  the  deep, 
(^iambol  around  him  on  the  watery  way ; 
And  heavy  whales  in  awkward  measures  play : 
The  sra  subsiding  spreads  a  level  plain, 
Fxults,  and  owns  the  monarch  of  tjic  main  ; 
The  parting  waves  before  his  coursers  fly  : 
TIk;  wond(  ring  uaters  leave  his  axle  dry, 
l)e.  p  in  the  liquid  regions  lies  a  cave  ; 
Between  whrre  Tenedos  th;*  surges  lave. 
And  rocky  Imbrus  breaks  the  rolling  wave  : 
Ther<S  the  great  ruler  of  the  azure  round 
Stopp'd  his  swift  chariot,  and  his  steeds  unbound. 
Fed  with  ambrosial  herbage  from  his  band. 
And  linkM  their  fetlocks  with  a  golden  band. 
Infrangible,  immortal :  there  they  stay, 
The  father  of  the  floods  pursues  his  way  ; 
AVhere,  like  a  tempest  darkening  Heaven  around. 
Or  fiery  deluge  that  devours  the  ground, 
Th'  impatient  Trojans,  in  a  gloomy  throng. 
Embattled  roll'd  as  Hector  rush'd  along  : 
To  tiie  loud  tumult  and  the  barbarous  cry, 
'Ilie  Heavens  re-echoj  and  the  shores  reply  ; 
Fhev  vow  destruction  to  the  Grecian  name. 
And  in  their  hopes,  the  fleets  already  flame. 

Rut  Neptune,  rising  from  the  seas  profound. 
The  god  whose  earthquakes  rock  the  solid  ground. 
Now  wears  a  mortd  form;  like  Calchas  seen. 
Such  his  loud  voice,  and  such  his  manly  mien; 
His  shouts  incessant  every  Greek  inspire. 
But  most  th'  Aiaees,  ad'iiug  fue  to  fire. 

'*  Tis  youi-s,  O  warriors,  al!  our  hopes  to  raise ^ 
Oh,  rceolKct  your  ancient  worth  and  praise  ; 
'Tis  youis  to  save  us,  if  you  cease  to  fear ; 
Fli?  ht,  iiiorc  tlnri  shnmeful.  is  destructive  here. 
Oi]  •  Mitr  works  though  Troy  with  fury  fall. 
And  pour  hf  r  armies  o'er  our  batter'd  wall  ; 
Tlicre,  Creeeo  has  strength:  but  this,    this  part 

o\  rthrow  u, 
Her  str 'ncrth  were  \ain  ;   I  dread  for  you  alone. 
H(  'e  Heetor  rag  .s  like  the  force  of  iire, 
A'autits  ofh^  ^o'ls,  aud  calls  hiijh  J(»\  e  hi^  sire. 
If  y  t  ^oine  Iiea\eidy  power  your  bnast  excite, 
Breathe  in  your  hearts,  and  striug  your  anns  to 

fir,  lit, 
Grfec"  yt  mny  live,  her  Ihreaten'd  floot  remain  ;- 
An'  Fiett <*»•''«;*< •roc,  and  .bive's  own  aid,  be  vain:" 

']"li(  n  V  it!]  Ms  sc.  ptro.  th.^t  the  deep  c-rM)trt>U, 

]^o  totiehM  t'lr  eliirl<,aiulst  el'd  tb.-ir  manly  Souls: 

StrcntUi,  J  (tt  tliiir  ov.u   thf  too- h  diviiif'  imparts, 

Praihi/ts  ihe:r  iiniit  limbti,  and  swells  their  daiing 

hearts. 
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Then,  as  a  C^lcoa  from  the  rocky  height, 

Her  qu  t 

Fofth-i  om  high, 

Shoots  s  sky : 

Such,  flewi 

The  wi  lew. 

Th» 

Percei'  ij 

"  So  iman  form 

Favotii  he  storm. 
Not  a 

Short  J  ►ear: 

I  mark  jpodj 
Hisow 

And  M  Q  air!'' 

"  V  inis) 

"  My  urns: 

Kew  ri 

■Life  ea  r  arm. 

This  re  !  dart ; 

The  bJ  heart 

^Q?Iy  meet, 

And  St  Feet" 

Full  ol  breast. 

The  hi  jcpresa'd. 

Keptai  inspired, 

'Who,  1  bours  tir*d, 

Pant  i  est  calls. 

And  SI  ^  vails: 

Tremfa      _  ^  _  bey  lie, 

WTiilc  tears  of  rage  stand  burning  in  their  eye. 
Greece  sunk  they  thoaght,  and  this  their  fatal  hour; 
But  breathe  new  courage  as  they  feci  the  power. 
Teucer  and  Leitus  first  his  words  excite; 
Tlien  stem  Peneleus  rises  to  the  fight; 
TlMtas,   Deip3rrus,  in  arms  renown'd, 
Aod  Merion  next,  th'  impulsive  fury  found  ; 
La^  Nestor's  sou  the  same  bold  ardour  takes, 
While  thus  the  god  the  martial  iSre awakes: 
*'  Oh,  lasthig  infamy !  oh,  dire  disgrace. 
To  chiefs  of  vigorous  youth  and  manly  race  ! 
I  trusted  in  the  gods,  and  you,  to  see 
BraTe  Greece  victorious,  and  her  navy  free: 
Ah  no ! — the  glorious  combat  you  disclaim, 
And  one  black  day  clouds  all  her  former  fame. 
Heavens  !.  what  a  prodigy  these  eyes  survey, 
i'D^eeu,  unthought,  till  tfiis  amazing  day  I 
Fly  we  at  length  firom  Troy's  oft-conqucr'd  hands  ? 
And  ^is  our  fieet  by  such  inglorious  hands } « 
A  rout  undisciplin'd,  a  straggling  train. 
Not  bom  to  glories  of  the  dusty  plain ; 
like  frighted  fawns,  from  hill  to  hill  pursued, 
A  prey  to  every  savage  of  the  wood : 
Sltall  these,  so  late  who  trembled  at  your  name, 
hiv^e  your  camps,  involve  j'our  ships  in  flame  ? 
A  chan.?p  so  shameful,  say,  what  cause  has  wrought  ? 
The  Soldier's  baseness,  or  the  general's  fault  ? 
Fools  !  will  ye  prrish  for  your  leaders  vice ; 
The  purchase  infamy,  and  life  the  price  ? 
Tis  not  your  cause,  Achilles'  injnr'tl  fame: 
Anothfr's  is  the  crime,  but  yours  the  shame. 
Grant  that  our  chief  otfend  through  raji^e  or  lust, 
lAu:it  you  be  cowards  if  your  king^s  unjust  ? 
Prevent  thi*  evil,  and  your  country  save  : 
Small  thousrht  retrieves  the  spirits  of  the  bravr». 
Tnrnk,  and  subdue  !  on  dastards  dead  to  fame 
1  wa^te  no  anger,  for  they  feel  no  shame  : 
Eui  you,  the  pride,  the  fiower  of  all  our  host, 
^y  hfiort  weeps  blood  to  see  your  glory  lo^t ! 


Nor  deem  this  day,  this  l^attle,  all  you  lose ; . 
A  day  more  black,  a  fate  more  vile,  ensues. 
Let  each  reflect,  who  prizes  fame  or  breath. 
On  endless  infkmy,  on  instant  death, 
For  lo !  the  fated  time,  th*  appointed  shore ; 
Hark  !  the  gates  buret,  the  brazen  barriere  roar! 
Impetuous  Hector  tliunders  at  the  wall ; 
The  hour,  the  spot,  to  conquer,  or  to  fall." 

These  words  the  Grecians  fainting  hearts  in« 
^ire. 
And  listening  armies  catch  the  godlike  fire. 
Fix'd  at  his  post  was  each  bold  Ajax  found. 
With  well-rang'd  squadrons  strongly  cir^^led  round; 
So  close  their  order,  so  dispos'd  their  fight. 
As  Palias'  self  might  view  with  fix'd  delight  j 
Or  had  the  god  of  war  inclin'd  his  eyes, 
Tlie  god  of  war  had  own'd  a  just  surprise. 
A  chosen  phalanx,  firm,  resolv'd  as  fate. 
Descending  Hector  and  his  battle  wait. 
An  iron  scene  gleams  dreadful  o'er  the  fields, 
Armour  in  armour  lockM,  and  shields  in  shields. 
Spears  lean  on  spears,  on  targets  targ-.ts  throng. 
Helms  stuck  to  helms,  and  man  drove  man  along. 
The  floating  plumes  unnuml>er'd  wave  alK>vt, 
As  whep  an  earthquake  stirs  the  nodding  jp^ve  j 
And,  leveird  at  the  skies  with  pointing  rays, 
Their  brandish'd  lances  at  each  motion  bhize. 

Thus  breathing  death,  in  terrible  array, 
TTie  close-compacted  legions  urg'd  their  way : 
Fierce  they  drove  on,  impatient  to  destroy ; 
Troy  charg'd  the  first,  and  Hector  first  of  Troy. 
As  from  some  mountain's  cragi^y  forehead  torn, 
A  rock's  round  fragment  flies,  with  fury  borne 
(Which  from  the  stubborn  stone  a  torrent  rends) 
Precipitate  the  ponderous  mass  descends : 
From  steep  to  steep  the  rolling  ruin  bounds; 
At  every  shock  the  crackling  wood  resounds; 
Still  gathering  force,  it  smokes;  and,  urg'd  amain. 
Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the 
plain :  [prov'd. 

There  stops — So  Hector.     Their  whole  force  he 
Resistless  when  he  rag'd,  and  when  he  stopt,  un- 
mov'd. 

On  him  the  war  is  bent,  the  darts  are  shed. 
And  all  their  falchions  wave  around  his  head  : 
R^'puls'd  he  stands,  nor  from  his  stand  retires  ; 
But  with  repeated  shouts  his  army  fires. 
"  Trojans  !  be  firm  ;  this  arm  shall  make  your  way 
Through  yon  square  body,  and  that  black  array. 
Stand,  and  my  spear  shall  rout  their  scattering 

power. 
Strong  as  they  seem,  embattle<l  like  a  tower. 
Fur  he  that  Juno's  heavenly  hoNom  warnis. 
The  first  of  gods,  this  dav  inspins  our  arms.'* 

He  said,  and  ron>;'d  the  soul  in  every  breast; 
ITre'd  with  desire  of  fame,  beyond  the  rest, 
Porth  mareh'il  Deiphobns;  but,  marehing,  held 
R  fun*  his  wary  sti-ps  his  am])h?  si/ifdd. 
V>t)U\  Mrrion  aini'd  a  stroke  (nor  ai';>M  it  widi-') 
Th«i  s-litteriiii;  lavclin  picn!'*!  thf*  roiiG:h  bull-)iide; 
]Iut  pi'T<-'fl  nof  throuirh  :  nnriithft'l  to  his  hand, 
Tlie  point  hrok;*  »iliort,  and  spai  khd  in  t\ut  sand. 
The  Tntjui  wnmor,  tourli'd  with  timely  fear, 
On  the  i.ilsM  orb  to  <listan>-e  bore  the  speir  ; 
'I  .ie<in'(k.  rftreatiiis-,  nioi'in'd  his  frusrrjto  bfo^r, 
And  cnisM  th  •  treaeU.rou«;  i  inec  t>)at  sparM  a  foe  : 
Tiien  to  t.'u:  ships  with  s\ii!y  speed  ho  w -nt, 
To  set  k  a  sopt  iav(  lin  in  his  tent. 

.\Jeain\irn  -with  risiii,;  t'l-*"  I'le  hntrle  cjlows, 
Tlie  tumult  thickens,  and  tlie  clamour  gto'.vs. 
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By  Tender^  trm  the  watlike  Imbriut  bleedf, 
The  son  of  Mentor,  rich  in  generous  steeds. 
Ere  yet  to  Troy  the  sons  of  Greece  were  led. 
In  fiiir  Pedaeui'  verdant  pastures  bred, 
Jhfi  Touth  had  dwelt  -,  remote  from  war's  alarms^ 
And  bless'd  in  bright  Medesicaste's  arms : 
(This  nymph,  the  fruit  of  Priam's  ravish'd  joy, 
Ally'd  the  warrior  to  the  house  of  Troy.) 
To  Troy,  when  glory  calVd  his  arms,  be  came. 
And  match'd  the  bravest  of  her  chiefs  in  fame: 
With  Priam's  sons,  a  guardian  of  the  throne, 
He  liv'd,  belov'd  and  honour'd  as  his  own. 
Him  Tcucer  pierc*d  between  the  throat  and  aar : 
He  groans  beneath  the  Telamonian  spear. 
As  from  some  far-seen  mountain's  aify  crown^ 
Subdued  by  steel,  a  tall  ash  tumbles  down. 
And  soils  its  verdant  tresses  on  the  ground : 
So  falls  the  youth ;  his  arms  the  fall  resonnd. 
Then  Teucer  rushing  to  despoil  the  dead. 
From  Hector's  hand  a  shining  javelin  fled: 
He  saw,  and  shunn'd  tfie  death ;  the  forceful  dart 
SMB*g  on,  and  pierc'd  Amphimachus^s  heart, 
Cteatus*  son,  of  Neptnne's  forceful  line ; 
Vain  was  his  courage,  and  his  race  divine ! 
Prostrate  he  falls;  his  clanging  arms  resonnd. 
And  bis  broad  buckler  thunders  on  the  ground. 
To  seize  bis  beamy  helm  the  victor  flies, 
Aad  just  had  fitsten'd  on  the  dazzling  prize, 
IVhen  Ajax'  manly  arm  a  javelin  flung; 
Full  on  the  shield's  round  boss  the  weapon  mng; 
He  felt  the  shock,  nor  more  was  doom'd  to  feel. 
Secure  in  mail,  and  sheath'd  in  shining  steel. 
Kepuls'd,  he  yields;  the  victor  Greeks  obtain 
The  spoils  contested,  and  bear  off  the  slain. 
Between  the  leaders  of  th'  Athenian  line 
(Stichius  the  brave,  Menestheus  the  divine) 
Beplor'd  Amphimachus,  sad  object !  lies ; 
Imbrius  remains  the  fierce  Ajaces*  prize. 
As  two  grim  lions  bear  across  the  lawn, 
Snatch'd  from  devouring  hounds,  a  slaughter'd  fawn, 
In  their  fell  jaws  high-lifting  through  the  wood. 
And  sprinkling  all  Uie  (hrobs  with  drops  of  blood ; 
So  these  the  chief:  great  Ajax  from  the  dead 
Strips  bis  bright  arms,  Oileus  lops  hi^head: 
Tpis'd  like  a  ball,  and  whirl'd  in  air  away, 
At  Hector's  feet  the  gory  visage  lay. 

The  god  of  ocean,  fir'd  vith  stern  disdain. 
And  pierc'd  ^i^b  sorrow  for  h'm  grandson  slain', 
Inspires  the  Grecian  hearts,  confiiins  tht  ir  hands, 
And  breathes  destruction  on  jLhe  Trojan  band^ 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind  rishing  to  the  fleet, 
He  finds  the  lance- fa  m'd  Idoraen  of  Crete ; 
His  pensive  brow  the  generous  carr  exprust 
With  which  a  wounded  soldier  touch'd  his  brea9ty 
Whom  in  the  chance  of  war  a  javelin  tore, 
And  his  sad  comrades  from  the  battle  bore; 
Him  to  the  surcreons  of  the  camp  he  sent ; 
That  ofiice  paid,  he  issued  from  his  tent. 
Fierce  for  the  fight ;  to  whom  the  god  hegun, 
Jn  Thoas'  voice,  Andraemon's  valiant  son, 
Who  ml'd  where  Calydon's  white  rocks  arise. 
And  Plcuron's  chalky  clifis  emblaze  the  skies: 
<*  Where's  now  th*  imperious  vaunt,  the  daring 
boast, 
Of  Greece  victorlons,  and  proud  Ilion  lost>" 
To  whom  the  king;  **  On  Greece  no  blame  be 
thrown, 
Arms  are  her  trade,  and  war  is  all  ber  own. 

f  Amphimachus. 


Her  hardy  heroes  from  the  weH-fbnght  plains 
Nor  fear  withholds,  nor  shameful  sloth  detains. 
'Tis  Heaven,  alas !  and  Jove's  all-powerful  doom. 
That  far,  far  distant  from  our  native  home, 
Ttills  us  to  fall,  inglorions !  Oh,  my  friend ! 
Once  foremost  in  the  fight,  still  prone  to  lend 
Or  arms  or  counsels,  now  perform  thy  best. 
And  what  thou  canst  not  singly,  urge  the  rest." 
Thus  he;  and  thus  the  god,  whose  force  caa 
miake 
The  $olid  globe's  eternal  basis  shake : 
"  Ah !  never  may  he  see  his  native  land, 
But  feed  the  vultures  on  this  hateful  strand, 
Who  seeks  ignobly  in  bis  ships  to  stay, 
Kor  dares  to  combat  on  this  signal  day  ! 
For  this,  behold !  in  horrid  arms  I  shine. 
And  urge  thy  soul  to  rival  acts  with  mine: 
Together  let  us  battle  on  the  plain ; 
Two,  not  the  worst ;  nor  ev*n  this  succour  vam : 
Not  vain  the  weakest,  if  their  force  tmite; 
But  ours,  the  bravest  have  confessed  in  fight*' 

This  said,  he  rushes  where  the  combat  bums; 
Swift  to  his  tent  the  Cretan  king  returns. 
From  thence,  two  javelins  glittering  in  his  band. 
And  clad  in  arms  that  lighten'd  all  the  strand. 
Fierce  on  the  foe  th'  impetuous  hero  drove ; 
Like  lightning  bursting  from  the  arm  of  Jove, 
Which  to  pale  man  the  wrath  of  Heaven  declare^ 
Or  terrifies  th*  ofiending  world  with  wars; 
In  streamy  sparkles,  kindling  all  the  skies. 
From  pole  to  pole  the  trail  of  glory  files. 
Thus  his  bright  armour  o'er  the  dazzled  throng 
Glcam'd  dreadful,  as  the  monarch  fiash'd  along. 

Him,  near  bis  tent,  Meriones  attends; 
Whom  thus  he  questions :  *'  Ever  best  of  firicnds ! 
O  say,  in  every  art  of  battle  skill'd. 
What  holds  thy  courage  from  so  brave  a  fieldl 
On  some  impoitant  message  art  thou  bound. 
Or  bleeds  my  friend  by  some  unhappy  wotiad  i 
Ingk)rious  here,  my  soul  abhors  to  stay, 
And  glows  with  prospects  of  th*  approaching  da;.** 
"  O  prince !"  (Meriones  replies) ' "  whose  csra 
Leads  forth  th'  embattled  90ns  of  Crete  to  war ; 
This  speaks  my  grief;  this  headless  lance  I  wield  j 
The  rest  lies  rooted  in  a  Trojan  shield." 

To  whom  the  Cretan :  "  Enter,  and  receive 
llie  vanted  weapons ;  those  my  tent  can  give  | 
Spears  I  have  store  (and  Trojan  lances  all) 
That  shed  a  lustre  round  th*  illumin'd  walL 
Though  I,  disdainful  of  the  distant  war. 
Nor  trust  the  dart,  nor  aim  th'  uncertain  spepr. 
Yet  hand  to  hand  I  fig^ht,  and  spoil  t|ie  slain  ; 
And  thence  these  trophies  and  these  arms  I  gaii^ 
Enter,  and  see  on  heaps  the  helmets  roHM, 
Ai.d  high-hung  spears,  and  shields  that  flame  with 
gold." 
"  Nor  vain,"  said  Merion,  ** are  our  martial  toils; 
We  too  can  boast  of  no  ignoble  spoils. 
But  those  my  ship  contains ;  whence,  distant  hx, 
1  fight  conspicuous  in  the  yan  of  war. 
What  need  I  more  ?  If  any  Greek  there  be 
Who  knows  not  Meriop,  I  appeal  to  thee." 
To  this,  Idomeneus :  "  The  fields  of  fight 
Have  prov'd  thy  valour,  and  unconquer'd  mights 
And  were  some  ambush  for  the  foes  design'd 
Ev^n  there,  thy  courage  would  not  lag  behind* 
In  that  sharp  service,  singled  from  the  rest. 
The  fear  of  each,  or  valour,  stands  confestj 
No  force,  no  firmness,  the  pale  coward  shows  ; 
He  shifts  bis  place ;  his  colour  comes  apd  |oet 
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'A  hvfp^g  sveat  creeps  cold  on  every  part, 

Apitai  Ms  bosom  beats  his  quivering  heart'; 
Terroar  and  death  in  bis  wild  eye-balls  stare ; 
With  chattering  teeth  he  stands,  and  stifiening  hair, 
Aad  Jooks  a  bloodless  image  of  despair ! 
Not  M)  the  brave — still  dauntless,  still  the  same. 
Unchanged  his  colour,  and  nnmovM  bis  frame; 
Cofflpos'd  his  thought,  determined  is  his  eye. 
And  fixed  bis  soul,  to  conquer  or  to  die : 
If  aught  disturb  the  tenour  of  his  breast, 
lis  but  the  wish  to  strike  before  the  rest 

"  In  such  asiays  thy  blameless  worth  is  known, 
And  every  art  of  dangerous  war  thy  own. 
By  chance  of  fight  whatever  wounds  yon  bore. 
Those  wounds  were  glorious  all,  and  all  before ; 
Such  as  n»y  teach,  twas  still  thy  brave  delight 
T*  oppose  thy  bosom  where  the  foremost  fight 
But  why,  like  infants,  cold  to  honour's  charms. 
Stand  we  to  talk,  wheia  glory  calls  to  arms } 
Co— from  my  conquered  spears  the  choicest  take. 
And  to  their  owners  send  them  nobly  back.*'     i 

Swift  as  the  word  bold  Merion  snatch'd  a  spear, 
And,  breathing  slaughter,  foUowM  to  the  war. 
So  Mars  armipotent  invades  the  plain 
(The  wide  destroyer  of  the  race  of  man.) 
Tenoar,  his  Best-lov*d  son,  attends  his  course, 
Anfd  with  stem  boldness,  and  enormous  force; 
The  pride  of  haughty  warriors  to  confound. 
And  lay  the  strength  of  tyrants  on  the  ground : 
From  Thrace  they  fly,  callM  to  the  dire  alarms 
Of  warring  Phlegyians,  and  Ephyrian  arms; 
larokM  by  both,  relentless,  they  dispose 
To  theie  glad  conquest,  murderous  rout  to  those. 
So  march'd  the  leaders  of  the  Cretan  train, 
And  their  bright  arms  shot  horrour  o'er  the  plahi. 

Then  first  spake  Merion :  **  Shall  we  join  the 
right. 
Or  combat  in  the  centre  of  the  fight  ? 
Or  to  the  left  our  wanted  succour  lend  ? 
Hazard  and  tame  all  parts  alike  attend.'* 
"  Not  in  the  c«itre,"  Idomcn  reply'd  : 
**  Oar  ablest  chieftains  the  main  battle  guide ; 
£adi  godlike  Ajax  makes  that  post  his  care. 
And  gallant  Teucer  deals  destruction  there : 
SldU'd,  or  with  shafU  to  gall  the  distant  field. 
Or  bear  dose  battle  on  the  sounding  shield. 
Tbtte  can  the  rage  of  haughty  Hector  tame  i 
Safe  in  their  arm^  the  navy  f<-ars  no  flame  ; 
rJI  Jove  himself  descends,  Ws  bolts  to  shed. 
And  hari  the  blazing  ruin  at  our  bead. 
Great  must  he  be,  of  mote  than  human  birth, 
Nor  feed  like  mortals  on  the  fruits  of  earth ; 
ffim  neither  rocks  can  crush,  nor  steel  can  wound, 
^hom  Ajax  fipUs  not  on  th'  ensani^in'd  ground  : 
Iq  standing  fight  he  mates  Achilles'  force, 
Exceird  alone  in  swiftness  in  the  course. 
Then  to  the  left  our  ready  arms  apply. 
And  live  with  glory,  or  with  glory  die." 

He  said;  and  Merion  to  th'  appointed  place, 
R«rcc  ts  the  god  of  battles,  ui^d  his  pace,   , 
Soon  as  the  foe  the  shining  chiefs  beheld 
^osh  like  a  fiery  torrent  o'er  the  field, 
Thdr  force  embodied  in  a  tide  they  pour ; 
The  rising  combat  sounds  along  the  shore. 
As  warring  whids,  in  Sirius'  sultry  reign, 
From  different  quartf'i^  sweep  thip  sandy  plain  ; 
On  etery  ade  the  dusty  whirlwinds  rise, 
Aod  the  dry  fields  are  lifted  to  the  skies : 
Thus,  by  despair,  hope,  rage,  togeth^-r  driven, 
^  the  black  hosts,  aod,  meeting,  darkened  Hea  ven. 


Air  dreadful  glar'd  the  iron  fiice  of  war. 
Bristled  with  upright  spears,  that  flash'd  afar; 
Dire  was  the  gleam  of  breast-plates,  helms,  and 

shields. 
And  polish'd  arms  cmblaz*d  the  flaming  fields; 
Tremendous  scene !  that  general  horoour  gave. 
But  touched  with  joy  the  bosoms  of  the  brave. 

Saturn's  great  sons  in  fierce  contention  vy'd. 
And  crowdi)  of  heroes  in  their  anger  dy'd. 
The  sire  of  Earth  and  Heaven,  by  Thetis  won 
To  crown  with  glory  Peleus'  giod-Iike  son, 
Will'd  not  destruction  to  the  Grecian  powers, 
But  spar'd  a  while  the  destio'd Trojan  towers: 
While  Nuptune,  risine  from  his  azure  main, 
Warr'd  on  the  king  of  Heaven  with  stem  disdain. 
And  breath'd  revenge,  and  fir'd  the  Grecian  train. 
Gods  of  one  source,  of  one  ethereal  race. 
Alike  divine,  and  Heaven  their  native  place ; 
But  Jove  the  greater;  first-bom  of  the  skies. 
And  more  than  men,  or  gods,  supremely  wise. 
For  this,  of  Jove's  superior  might  afraid, 
Neptune  in  human  form  concealed  his  aid. 
These  powers  infold  the  Greek  and  Trojan  train 
In  war  and  discord's  adamantine  chain, 
Indissolubly  strong ;  the  fatal  tyc 
Is  stretch'd  on  both,  and,  close-compell'd,  they  die. 

Dreadful  in  arms,  and  grown  in  combats  gray. 
The  bold  Idonieneus  controls  the  day. 
First  by  his  hand  Othryoneus  was  slain, 
Sweird  with  false  hopes,  with  road  ambition  vain ! 
Call'd  by  the  voice  of  war  to  martial  fame. 
From  high  Cabcsus'  distant  walls  he  came ; 
Cassandra*s  love  he  sought,  with  boasts  of  power. 
And  promised  conquest  was  the  proff'er'd  dower. 
The  king  consented,  by  his  vaunts  abus'd ; 
The  king  consented,  but  the  fates  refus'd. 
Proud  of  himself,  and  of  th'  imagined  bride. 
The  field  he  measur'd  with  a  larger  stride. 
Him,  as  he  stalk'd,  the  Cretan  javelin  fouud; 
Vain  was  his  broast-plate  <o  repel  the  wound: 
His  dream  of  glory  lost,  he  plung'd  to  Hell: 
His  arms  resounded  as  the  boaster  fell. 

The  great  Idomencus  bestrides  the  dead  ; 
"  And  thus,"  he  cries,  "  behold  thy  promise  sped ! 
Such  is  the  help  thy  arms  to  Ilion  bring. 
And  such  the  contract  of  the  Phrygian  king ! 
Our  offers  now,  illustrious  prince  !  receive ; 
For  such  an  aid  what  will  not  Argos  give? 
To  conquer  Troy,  with  ours  thy  forces  join. 
And  count  Atrides'  fairest  daughter  thine. 
Meantime,  on  farther  m»  thods  to  advise, 
Cume,  follow  to  the  fleet  thy  new  allies : 
There  hear  what  Greece  has  on  her  part  to  say,'* 
He  spoke,  and  dragg'd  the  gory  corse  away. 

This  Asius  view'd,  unable  to  contain, 
Before  his  chariot  warring  on  the  plain ; 
(His  crowded  coursers,  to  his  squire  consign'd. 
Impatient  panted  on  his  neck  behind) 
To  venireance  rising  with  a  sudden  spring. 
He  hop'd  the  conquest  of  the  Cretan  king. 
The  wary  Cretan,  as  his  foe  drew  near, 
Full  on  his  throat  discharged  the  forceful  spears 
Beneath  the  chin  the  point  was  seen  to  glide. 
And  glittor'd,  extant  at  the  farther  side. 
As  when  the  mountain-oak,  or  poplar  tall, 
Or  pine,  fit  mast  for  some  great  admiral, 
(»roans  to  the  aft-heav'd  ax,  with  many  a  wound, 
Then  spreads  a  length  of  ruin  o'er  the  ground: 
So  sunk  proud  Asius  in  that  dreadful  day, 
And  stretch'd  before  his  Inuch-lov'd  co'jrscrr  Uy» 
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Ha  grinds  the  dost  distam'd  with  streaming  gore, 
And,  fierce  in  death,  lies  foaming  on  the  shore. 
DeprirM  of  motion,  6tilf  with  stupid  fear. 
Stands  all  aghast  his  tremhliog  charioteer, 
Nor  shuns  the  foe,  nor  turns  the  steeds  away, 
But  falls  transfixed,  an  unresisting  prey : 
Pierc'd  by  Antilochus,  he  pants  beneath 
The  stately  car,  and  labours  out  his  breath, 
Thns  Asius*  steeds  (their  mighty  master  gone) 
Remain  the  prize  of  Nestor's  youthful  son. 

Subb*d  at  the  sight,  De'iphobus  drew  nigh, 
And  made,  with  force,  the  vengeful  weapon  fly. 
The  Cretan  saw ;  ^nd,  stocking,  causM  to  glance 
From  his  slope  shield,  the  disappointed  lance. 
Beneath  the  spacious  targe  (a  blazing  round. 
Thick  with  bull-hides  and  brazen  orbiu  bound. 
On  his  rais'd  arm  by  two  strong  braces  stay'd) 
He  lay  collected  in  defensive  shade ; 
O'er  his  safe  head  the  javelin  idly  sung, 
And  on  the  tinkling  verge  more  faintly  rung. 
Ev'n  then,  the  spear  the  vigorous  arm  confest. 
And  pierc'd,  obliquely,  king  Hypsenor'i  breast : 
Warm'd  in  his  liver,  to  the  ground  it  bore 
The  chief,  his  people'^  guardian  now  no  naore ! 

"  Not  unattended,"  (the  proud  Trojan  cries) 
*'  Nor  unreveng'd,  lamented  Asius  lies: 
For  thee  though  Hell's  black  portals  stand  displayed. 
This  mate  shall  joy  thy  melancholy  shade." 

Heart-piercing  anguish,  at  the  haughty  boast. 
Touched  every  Greek,  but  Nestor's  son  the  most, 
Griev'd  as  he  was,  his  pious  arms  attend, 
And  hb  broad  buckler  shields  his  slaughtered  friend: 
Till  sad  Mecistheus.and  Alastor  bore 
His  honoured  body  to  the  tented  shore. 

Nor  yet  from  fight  Idomeneus  withdraws ; 
Resolv'd  to  perisb  in  his  country's  cause, 
Or  find  some  foe,  whom  Heaven  and  he  shall  doom 
To  wail  his  fate  in  death's  eternal  gloom. 
Hie  sees  Alcathoiis  in  the  front  aspire : 
Great  -fisyetes  was  the  hero's  sire  : 
His  spouse  Hippodam^,  divinely  fair, 
Anchisese  eldest  hope,  and  darling  care ; 
Who  charm'd  her  parent's  and  her  husband's  heart. 
With  beauty,  sense,  and  every  work  of  art : 
He  once,  of  Ilion's  youth,  the  loveliest  boy. 
The  fairest  she,  of  all  the  &ir  of  Troy. 
By  Neptune  now  the  hapless  hero  dies, 
Who  covers  with  a  cloud  those  beauteous  eyes. 
And  fetters  every  limb :  yet,  bent  to  meet 
His  fate,  he  stands;  nor  shuns  the  lance  of  Crete, 
Fixt  as  some  column,  or  deep-rooted  oak, 
(While  the  winds  sleep)  his  breast  receiv'd  the  stroke*- 
Before  the  ponderous  stroke  his  corselet  yields. 
Long  osM  to  -ward  the  death  in  Gghting  fields. 
The  riven  armour  sends  a  jarring  soun^  : 
His  labouring  heart  heaves  with  so  strong  a  boimd. 
The  long  lance  shakes,  and  vibrates  in  the 

wound; 
Fast-flowing  from  its  source,  as  prone  he  lay, 
life's  purple  tide  impetuous  gushVl  away. 

Then  Idomen,  insulting  o'er  the  slain ;  J 

*'  Behold,  Dciphobus !  nor  vaunt  in  vain  : 
See !  on  one  Greek  three  Trojan  ghosts  attend. 
This,  my  third  victim,  to  the  shades  I  send. 
Approaching  now,  thy  boasted  might  approve. 
And  try  the  prowess  of  the  seed  of  Jove.  ^ 
From  Jove,'  enamourM  on  a  mortal  dame. 
Great  Minos,  guardian  of  his  country,  came : 
I>>ucnlion,  blameless  prince !  was  Minos'  heir  j    , 
His  ^t-bom  k  ^^  third  fxwa  Jupiter : 


0>r  spacious  Crete  and  faec  bold  sons  I  retga. 
And  thence  my  ships  transport  me  throngh  tbo 

main: 
Lord  of  a  host,  o*er  all  my  host  I  shine, 
A  scourore  to  thee,  thy  father,  and  thy  line.** 
The  Trojan  heard ;  uncertain,  or  to  meet 
Alone,  with  venturous  arms,  the  king  of  Crete; 
Or  seek  auxiliar  force ;  at  length  decreed 
To  call  some  hero  to  partake  the  deed. 
Forthwith  ,£neas  rises  to  his  thought: 
For  him,  in  Troy's  remotest  lines,  he  sought ; 
Where  he,  incens'd  at  partial  Priam,  stands^  ' 
And  sees  superior  posts  in  meaner  hands. 
_  To  him,  ambitious  of  so  great  an  aid, 
The  bold  De'iphobus  approached,  and  said: 

**  Now,  Trojan  prince,  employ  thy  pious  anBf, 
If  e'er  thy  bosom  felt  fair  honour's  charms. 
Alcathoiis  dies»  thy  brother  and  thy  friend ! 
Come,  and  the  warrior's  lov!d  remains  defend. 
Beneath  his  cares  thy  early  youth  was  traio'd. 
One  table  fed  you,  and  one  roof  cootain'd. 
This  deed  to  fierce  Idomeneus  we  owe ; 
Haste,  and  revenge  it  on  th'  insulting  foe." 

^jfieas  heard,  and  for  a  space  resign'd  , 

To  tender  pity  all  his  manly  mind ; 
Then,  rising  in  his  rage,  he  bums  to  ight ; 
The  Greek  awaits  him,  with  collected  mij^ht. 
As  the  fell  boar  on  some  rough  mountain's  head, 
Arm'd  with  wild  terrours,  and  to  sUughter  bred. 
When  the  loud  rustics  rise,  and  shout  from  fiu*. 
Attends  the  tumult,  and  expects  the  war ; 
O'er  his  bent  back  the  bristly  honours  rise, 
Fires  stream  in  lightning  from  his  sanguine  eye»; 
His  foaming  tusks  both  dogs  and  men  engage. 
But  most  his  hunters  rouse  his  mighty  rage: 
So  stood  Idomeneus,  his  javelin  shook. 
And  met  the  Trojan  with  a  lowering  look. 
Antilochus,  IKxipynis,  were  near. 
The  youthfVil  ofl^pring  of  the  god  of  war, 
Merion,  and  Apbareus,  in  field  renown'd  : 
To  these  the  warrior  sent  his  voice  around  : 
**  Fellows  in  arms !  your  timely  aid  unite  » 
Lo,  great  JEneas  rushes  to  the  firht : 
Sprung  from  a  god,  and  more  than  mortal  bold  ; 
He  fresh  in  youth,  and  I  in  arms  grown  old. 
Else  should  this  band,  this  hour,  decide  the 

strife,  . 

The  great  dispute,  of  glory,  or  of  life." 

He  spoke;  and  all  as  with  one  soul  obey'd  ; 
Their  lifted  bucklers  (Mat  a  dreadful  shade 
Around  tiie  chief.     .£neas  tou  demands 
Th'  assbting  forces  of  his  native  lands  t 
Paris,  DeTphobus,  Agenorjoin; 
(Co-aids  and  captains  of  the  Trajan  line) 
In  order  follow  all  th'  embodied  train"; 
Tike  Ida's  flocks  proceeding  o'er  the  plain ; 
Before  his  fleecy  care,  erect  and  boh). 
Sulks  the  proud  ram,  the  father  of  the  fold  : 
'N^lth  joy  the  swain  surveys  them,  as  he  leads 
To  the  cool  fountains,  through  the  well-koown 

meads, 
So  joys  JEaeas,  as  his  native  band 
Moves  on  in  rank,  and  str«ftches  o'er  the  land. 
Round  dead  Alcathoiis  now  the  battle  roee  j 
On  every  side  the  steely  circle  grows ; 
Now  batter'd  breast-plates  and  hack'd  helmeti 

ring, 
And  o'er  their  heads  unheeded  javelins  srag. 
Above  the  rest  two  towering  chiefs  appear, 
There  great  Idomeneus,  iEnea«  here, 
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L'kegodsof  w,  dHpensing  fate,  they  stood, 
Andiam*dto  drench  the  ground  with  matual 

blood. 
The  Trojan  veapon  vhizz*d  along  in  air, 
Tbc  Cretan  saw,  aad  sbuim*d  the  brazen  spear : 
Stnt  from  an  arm  so  strong,  the  missive  wood 
Stuck  deep  in  eaHh,  and  quiver'd  where  it  stood. 
Bat  (Fjiomm  teceiv'd  the  Cretan?s  stroke. 
The  forceful  ipear  his  hoUow  corselet  broke, 
It  rippM  his  beUy  with  a  ghastly  woopd. 
And  loll'd  the  smoking  entrails  to  the  ground. 
Stretch'd  on  the  plain,  he  sobs  away  his  breath, 
AaA  forioos  grasps  the  bloody  dost  in  death. 
The  victor  from  his  breast  the  weapon  tears ; 
(His  spoils  he  could  not,  for  the  shower  of  spears.) 
Tboo^  now  nnfit  an  active  war  to  wage, 
Heavy  with  cnmhrous  arms,  stiff  with  cold  age, 
His  listless  limbs  unable  for  tlie  course ; 
la  standiog  fight  be  yet  maintains  his  force  : 
Till,  faint  with  labour,  and  by  foes^  repeU'd* 
His  tirM  slow  steps  he  drags  from  off  the  field. 

Deipbobus  beheld  him  as  he  past, 
And,  firM  with  hate,  a  parting  javelin  cast : 
The  javelin  err'd,  but  held  its  course  along. 
And  pierc'd  Ascalaphus^  the  brave  and  young : 
Tlie  soo  of  Mars  fell  gasping  on  the  ground. 
And  gnashed  the  dust  all  bloody  with  his  wound. 

Nor  knew  the  furious  fiither  of  bis  fall ; 
High-throoM  amidst  the  great  Olympian  hall, 
On  i^lden  elouds  tb*  immortal  synod  sate ; 
iVtain'd  friMn  bloody  war  by  Jore  and  fate. 

Nov,  where  in  dvist  the  breathless  hero  lay. 
For  slain  Aycalaphiis  commenced  the  fray. 
Deiphobus  to  seize  his  helmet  flies, 
Aod  from  his  temples  naids  the  glittering  prize ; 
Valiant  as  Mars,  Meriones  drew  near. 
And  on  his  loaded  arm  discbargM  his  spear  : 
He  diTjps  the  weight,  disabled  with  the  pain ; 
Tbe  hoUow  helmet  rings  against  the  plain. 
S»ift  as  a  vulture  leaping  on  his  prey, 
FroBi  his  torn  arm  the  Grecian  rent  away 
The  peeking  javelin,  and  r€Join'd  his  fritods. 
His  wounded  brother  good  Polites  tends ; 
AiMnd  his  waist  the  pious  arms  he,  threw, 
Aod  from  the  rage  of  combat  gently  drew : 
Hin  his  swift  coursers,  on  his  splendid  car, 
lUpt  from  the  lessening  thunder  of  the  war ; 
To  Troy  they  drove  him,  laroaning  from  the  shore, 
Ao<l  sprinkling,  as  he  pass'd,  the  sands  with  gore. 
Meanwhile  fresh  slaughter  bathes  the  sanguine 
ground, 
Heaps  hl\  on  heaps,  and  Htaven  and  Earth  re- 
Bold  Aphareus  by  great  iF.neas  bled  ;  [sound. 
As  tow'rd  the  chief  he  tum'd  his  darinij  head, 
Hf  piercM  his  throat ;  the  bending  head,  dcprcst 
^eath  his  helmet,  nods  upon  his  breast ; 
Hjs  shield  reversed  o'er  the  fall'n  warrior  lies  j 
AtA  nrerlasting  slumber  seals  his  eyes. 
Antiloehos,  as  Thoou  tum'd  him  round, 
Transpierc'd  hb  back  with  a  dishonest  wound  : 
The  hollow  vein  that  to  the  neck  extends 
Along  the  chine,  his  eager  javelin  rends  : 
Sopine  he  falls,  and  to  his  social  train 
Spreads  his  imploring  arms,  but  spreads  in  vain. 
Th'  exultmg  victor,  leaping  where  he  lay, 
From  his  hroad  shoulders  tore  the  spoils  away  ; 
Ha  time  observ'd  ;  for,  clos'd  by  foes  around, 
On  all  sides  thick,  the  peals  of  arms  resound. 
His  shieU,  emboss'd,  the  ringing  storm  sustains, 
M  he  impervious  aod  untouch'd  r«^umins. 


(Great  Neptune's  care  preserv*d  flrom  hMtilejagc 
This  youth,  the  joy  of  Nestor's  glorious  age) 
In  arms  mtrepid,  with  tbe  first  he  fbnght, 
Fac'd  every  fb^,  and  every  danger  sought ; 
His  winged  lance,  resistless  as  the  wind. 
Obeys  each  motion  of  the  master's  mind. 
Restless  it  6ies,  impatient  to  be  free, 
And  meditates  the  distant  enemy. 
The  son  of  Asius,  Adamas,  drew  near. 
And  struck  his  target  with  the  brazen  spear, 
Fierce  in  his  front ;  but  Neptune  wards  the  bloir, ' 
And  blunts  the  javelin  of  th^  eluded  foe. 
In  the  broad  buckler  half  the  weapon  stood ; 
Splinter'd  on  earth  flew  half  the  broken  wood. 
Disarmed,  he  mingled  in  the  Trojan  crew ; 
But  Merion's  spear  o'erfook  him  at  he  Hew, 
Deep  in  tbe  belly's  rim  an  entrance  found, 
Where  sharp  the  pang,  and  morUl  is  the  wound. 
Bending,  he  fell,  and  doubled  to  the  grouiidy 
Lay  panting.     Thus  an  ox,  in  fetters  ty'd,  ' 
While  death's  strong  pangs  distend  his  ^abonrinf 
His  bulk  enormous  on  tbe  field  displays ;        [side. 
His  heaving  heart  beats  thick,  as  ebbing  life  decays* 
The  spear,  the  conqueror  from  his  body  drew. 
And  death's  dim  shadows  swam  before  his  view. 
Next  brave  Deipyrus  ha  dust  was  laid  : 
King  Helenus  wav'd  high  the  Thracian  blade^ 
And  smote  his  temples,  with  an  arm  so  strong, 
The  helm  fell  off,  and  roll'd  amid  the  throng : 
There,  for  some  luckier  Greek  it  rests  a  prize  ; 
For  dark  in  death  the  godlike  owner  lies  ! 
Kaging  with  grief,  great  Menelaiis  burns, 
And,  fraught  with  vengeance,  to  the  victor  turns: . 
That  shook  the  ponderous  lance,  in  act  to  throw  j 
And  this  stood  adverse  with  the  bended  bow  i 
Full  on  his  breast  the  Trf»jan  arrow  fell. 
But  liannless  bounded  from  the  plated  steel. 
As  on  some  ample  barn's  well-harden'd  floor, 
(The  winds  collected  at  each  open  door) 
A\'hile  the  broad  fan  with  force  is  whirl'd  around, 
Litjht  leaps  tlie  golden  grain,  resulting  froip  the 

gnjund  : 
So  from  the  steel  that  guards  Atrides'  heart, 
Repeird  to  distance  flies  the  bounding  dart. 
Atrides,  watchful  of  th'  unwary  fot^ 
Pierc'd  with  his  lance  the  hand  that  gra'sp'd  the  bow. 
And  nail'fl  it  to  the  yew  :  the  wounded  hand 
Trail'd  the  long  lance  that  mark'd  with  blood  thd 
But  !^oo<l  Agenor  gently  from  the  wound         [sand. 
The  spear  scilicifs,  and  the  bandage  boimd  ; 
A  sling's  soft  wool,  snatch'd  from  a  soldier's  side. 
At  once  the  tent  and  li-atiire  supply'd. 

TU'hold  !   Pisander,  ur-j'd  by  talk's  decree, 
Sprinirs  throu-^h  the  ranks  to  fjll,  and  fall  by'thcCj 
(ireut  Menelaiis      to  enhance  thy  fame  ; 
Hii:h-towerinc:  in  the  front,  the  warri  t  came. 
Fii-st  the  sharo  lanee  wa<«  by  Atrid.s  ♦hrown  ; 
The  lnnr(!  far  distant  by  th>"  winds  mjs  b]oun, 
Xor  pien'd  l^ismder  throui^h  Atride>'  shield; 
Pi^ar.dcr's  sj>rar  fell  shiver'd  on  thf  \\t  Id. 
Not  so  di><ourap'd,   to  the  future  blind, 
V.'iin  dreams  c»rc(^nqursts.vrll  l-is  haii^rhty  mir.d; 
D.juiitlt'ss  he  ru««hf  s  whrrr  tlie  SJpart;in  lord 
I.ikr  liirhtTiiii.:  brintish'd  his  far  b'  a-mng  i.word. 

Hi<  lett  arm  hi'^h  o;^pos'd  tir-  sliin-nfr  shif  M  : 
f!i  •  riirbt,   hum  atli,  th*^  -'o;^  rd  pole  .i\  luld 
-An  olive's  riouvly  urain  th<'  handle  irnde, 
Di'^tiiict  with  ««tiirlv  ;  and  brj/on  w  i>  tbe  blade}  i 
This  on  the  holm  di'^rhaiirVl  a  r,<^ble  blow  : 
The  plume  diopt  noddmg  to  th(  plain  below, 
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Shorn  from  the  eolt    Atrides  vav'd  his  steel : 
Beep  through  hit  front  the  weighty  ftilchion  fell ; 
The  crashing  bones  before  its  force  gave  way ; 
In  dust  and  blood  the  groaning  hero  lay ; 
Forc'd  firom  their  ghastly  orbs,  and  spouting  gore. 
The  clotted  eye-balls  tumble  on  tfie  shore. 
,  The  fierce  Atrides  spum*d  him  as  he  bled. 
Tore  off  his  arms,  and,  loud-exultiug,  said : 

"  Thus,  Trojans,  thus,  at  length  be  tanght  to 
O  race  perfidious,  who  delight  in  war !  [fear; 

Already  noble  deeds  ye  hare  performed, 
A  princess  rapt  transcends  a  navy  storm'd : 
In  such  bold  seats  your  impious  might  approre, 
Without  th'  assistance,  or  the  fear,  of  Jove. 
The  violated  rites,  the  ravished  dame. 
Our  heroes  slaughtered,  and  our  ships  on  flame. 
Crimes  heapM  on  crimes  shall  bend  your  glory  down, 
An4^  whelm  in  ruins  yon  flngitious  town. 
O  thou,  great  Father !  Lord  of  earth  «id  skies. 
Above  the  thought  of  man  !  supremely  wise  ! 
If  from  thy  hand  the  fates  of  mortals  fiow, 
Fiom  whence  this  &vonr  to  an  impious  fbe, 
A  godless  erew,  ahandonM  and  unjust. 
Still  breathing  rapine,  violence,  and  Inst } 
The  best  of  things,  beyond  their  measnre,  cloy  ^ 
Sleep's  balmy  blessing,  love*s* endearing  joy ; 
The  feast,  the  dance ;  whatever  mankind  deshre, 
Ev'n  the  sweet  charms  of  sacred  numbers  tire. 
But  Troy  for  ever  reaps  a  dire  delight 
In  thirst  of  slaughter,  and  in  lust  of  fight" 

This  said,  he  seized  (while  yet  the  carcass  heaT^d) 
The  bloody  armour,  which  his  train  received : 
Then  sudden  mix*d  among  the  warring  crew, 
And  the  bold  son  of  Pylasmenes  flew  : 
Harpolion  had  through  Asia  travel^  far, 
Following  his  martiaJ  fether  to  the  war ; 
Through  filial  love  he  left  his  native  shore, 
Vever,  ah  never,  to  behold  it  more ! 
Bis  unsuccessful  spear  he  chanc*d  to  fling 
Agmhist  the  target  of  the  Spartan  king ; 
Thus  of  his  lance  disarm'd,  from  death  he  fljes. 
And  tumy  around  his  apprehensive  eyes. 
Him,  through  the  hip  transpierchng  as  he  fled. 
The  shaft  of  Merion  mingled  with  the  dead. 
Beneath  the  bone  the  glancing  point  descends. 
And,  driving  down,  the  swelling  bladder  rends: 
Sunk  in  his  sad  companien*8  arms  he  lay, 
And  in  short  pantings  sobbM  his  soul  away ; 
(Like  some  vile  worm  extended  on  the  ground) 
While  lifers  red  torrent  gush'd  from  out  the  wound. 

Him  on  his  car  the  Paphlagonian  train 
In  ^low  procession  bore  from  off  the  plain. 
The  pensive  father,  fttther  now  no  morel 
Attends  the  moumjful  pomp  along  the  shore  | 
Ahd  unavailing  tears  profusely  shed ;  ^ 
And,  unrcveng'd,  deplor'd  his  offspring  dead. 

Paris  from  far  the  moving  sight  beheld. 
With  pity  softenM,  and  with  fury  swellM  ; 
His  honoured  host,  a  youth  of  matchless  grace, 
And  I6v'd  of  all  the  Paphlagonian  race  j 
With  his  full  strength  he  bent  his  angry  bow. 
And  winged  the  feathered  vengeance  at  the  fbe. 
A  chief  there  was,  the  brave  Ruchenor  nam*d, 
For  riches  much,  and  more  for  vhrtuc  fam*d. 
Who  held  bis  seat  in  Corinth's  stately  town; 
JMydus'  son,  a  seer  of  old  renown. 
Oft  had  the  father  told  his  eariy  doom. 
By  arms  abroad,  or  slow  disease  at  home: 
He  climb'd  his  vessel,  prodigal  of  breath, 
Aad  chose  the  certain^  glorious  ptth  to  death. 


Beneath  his  ear  thepototed  arrowenti 
The  soul  came  issuing, at  the  narrow  vent ; 
His  limbs,  unnerv'd,  drop  useless  on  the  groimdy 
And  everlasdng  darkness  shades  him  round. 

Nor  knew  great  Hector  how  his  legions  yield 
(Wrapt  in  the  cloud  and  tumult  of  the  field  ;) 
Wide  on  the  left  the  force  of  Greece  commoidf^ 
Knd  conquest  hovers  o'er  th'  Achaian  bands  t 
With  such  a  tide  superior  virtue  swa]r*d^ 
And  he  *  that  shakes  the  solid  Earth,  gave  aid. 
But  in  the  center  Hector  fix'd  remain'd ; 
Where  first  the  gates  were  fbrc'd  and  bal#ariEi 
There,  on  the  margin  of  the  hoary  deep,    [gain'd| 
(Their  naval  station  where  th'  Ajaces  keep. 
And  where  low  walls  confine  the  beating  tides. 
Whose  humble  barrier  scarce  the  foe  drrides ; 
Where  late  m  fight,  both  foot  and  horse  enf^d, 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rag'd) 
There  join'd  the  whole  Bosotian  strength  remaiai^ 
The  proud  lonians  w'lth  their  sweeping  trains, 
Locriansand  Phthians,  andth^^piDan  force  j 
But,  join'd,  repel  not  Hector's  fieir  course, 
llie  fiower  of  Athens,  Stichius,  Phidas  led. 
Bias  and  great  Menestheus  at  their  head. 
Megea  the  strong  th'  Epeian  bands  control'd. 
And  Dracius  prwlent,  and  Amphlon  bold ; 
The  Phthians  Medon,  fiun'd  for  martial  mi|^ 
And  brave  Podarces,  active  in  the  fight. 
This  drew  from  Phylacus  his  noble  line: 
Iphiclus's  son ;  and  that  (Olleus)  thine : 
(Young  Ajax'  brother,  by  a  stol*n  embrace; 
He  dwelt  far  distant  from  his  native  place. 
By  his  fierce  stepdame  from  his  fisther'aoeigB 
Expell'd  and  exil'd  for  her  brother  slain.) 
These  mlethe  Phthians,  and  their  arms  empk>y 
Mixt  with  Boeotians,  on  the  shores  of  TYoy. 

Now  side  by  side,  with  like  unwearsr'd  care. 
Each  Ajax  labour'd  through  the  field  of  war : 
So  when  two  lordly  bolls,  witl)  equal  toil,     fsoily 
Force  the  bright  ploughshare  through  the  fallow 
Join'd  to  one  yoke,  the  stubborn  earth  they  tear. 
And  trace  large  furrows  with  the  sliinnig  share; 
O'er  their  huge  limbs  the  foam  descends  in  snow, 
'And  streams  of  sweat  down  their  sour  fordieadt^ 
A  train  of  heroes  followM  through  the  field,  [fioir. 
Who  bore  by  turns  great  Ajax'  seven-fold  shield; 
Whene'er  he  breath'd,  remissive  of  his  might, 
Thr'd  with  incessant  slaughters  of  the  fight. 
No  fbllowing  troops  his  brave  associate  graoa : 
In  close  engagement  an  unpractis'd  race. 
The  Locrian  squadrons  nor  the  javelin  widd. 
Nor  bear  the  helm,  nor  lift  the  moony  shield; 
But  skill'd  from  far  the  flying  shaft  to  wing,"" 
Or  whiri  the  sounding  pebble  fVom  the  sling ; 
Dextrous  with  these  they  aim  a  certain  wound. 
Or  fell  the  distant  warrior  to  the  ground. 
Thus  in  the  van,  the  Telamonian  train 
Throng'd  in  bright  arms,  a  presshig  fight  main- 
Far  in  the  rear  the  Locrian  archers  lie,         [tain ; 
Whose  stones  and  arrows  intercept  the  sky, 
The  mingled  tempest  on  the  foes  they  pour ; 
Troy's scatteringorders  open  to  the  shower. 

Now  had  the  Greeks  eierMl  fame  acquired. 
And  the  gaird  lUansto  their  walb  retir'd; 
But  sage  Polydames,  discreetly  brave, 
Address'd  great  Hector,  and  this  counsel  gave : 

*'  Though  great  in  all,  thou  seem*st  averse  tm. 
Imfiartial  audience  to  a  fiuthfbl  friend ;       Cks4 

5  Ketone. 
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To  god$  am4  XQcp  thy  matchless  worth  is  Ipiowo, 
Av4  every  art  of  glorious  war^thy  own ; 
But  in  cool  thought  and  counsel  to  excel, 
How  widely  differs  this  from  warring  well  ? 
Contenit  with  what  the  hounteous  goda  have  given, 


On  yxMider  decks  and  yet  o'erlooks  the  plains  !" 

The  counsel  plcas'd ;  and  Hector,  with  a  bound, 
Ijeap*d  from  his  chariot  on  the  trembling  groand^ 
Swift  as  he  leapM  his  clanging  arms  resound. 
•*  To  guard  this  post,"  (he  cried)  "  thy  art  employ. 
And  here  detain  the  scattered  youth  of  Troy  ; 
VThere  yonder  heroes  faint,  I  bend  my  way. 
And  hasten  back  to  end  the  doubtful  day.'' 

This  said  ;    the  towering  chief  prepares  to  go. 
Shakes  his  white  plumes  that  to  the  breezes  flow. 
And  seems  a  moving  momitain  topt  with  snow. 
Throogh  all  his  host,  inspiring  force,  he  flie^. 
And  J^ids  anew  the  martial  thunder  rise. 
To  Panthus*  $on,  at  Hectof's  high  command, 
Haste  the  bold  leadjers  of  the  Trojan  band  : 
Bat  round  the  battlements,  and  rouqd  the  plain. 
For  many  a  chief  bp  looked,  but  Ipo^'d  in  vain ; 
Delphobos,  ijor  Hejenus  the  seer, 
Nor  Asins'  son,  npr  Asius'  self  appear. 
For  these  were  ^ierc'd  with  many  a  ghastly  wound. 
Some  cold  in  death,  <ome  groaning  on  the  ground  ^ 
Some  low  in  dust  (a  mournful  object)  lay ; 
High  on  the  wall  some  brcathM  their  souls  away. 

Far  on  the  left,  amid  the  throng  he  found 
(Cheering  the  troops,  and  dealing  deaths  around) 
Tbc  gpracefol  Paris ;  whom,  with  fury  movM, 
6pprobrious,  thus,  th*  impatient  chief  reprovM  : 

"  Ill-fated  Paris  !  slave  to  woman-kind. 
As  smooth  of  face  as  fhiudulent  of  mind  ! 
Where  is  Deiphobus,  where  Asius  gone  ? 
The  godlike  father,  and  th'  intrepid  son  ? 
Th^  force  of  Heleqns,  dispensing  futti ; 
And  great  Othryoneus,  so  feaj-'d  of  late  ? 
Black  fate  hangs  o'er  thee  firom  th'  avenging 
Imperial  Troy  from  her  foundations  nods  ;    [gods, 
Wbehn'd  in  thy  country's  ruins  shalt  thou  fall. 
And  one  devouring  vengeance  swallow  all." 

When  Paris  thus :  "  My  brother  and  my  friend. 
Thy  warm  impatience  makes  thy  tongue  ollend. 
In  other  battles  I  deserved  thy  blame. 
Though  then  not  deedless,  nor  unknown  to  fame : 


But  since  yon  rampart  by  thy  arms  lay  low, 
I  scattered  slaught'.-r  from  my  fatal  bow. 
The  chiefs  you  seek  on  yonder  shore  lie  sUin  ; 
Of  all  those  heroes,  two  alone  remain ; 
Deiphobus,  and  Helcnus  the  seer: 
Each  now  disabled  by  a  hostile  spear. 
Go  then,  successful,  where  thy  soul  inspires  x 
This  heart  and  hand  shall  second  all  thy  fir^ : 
What  with  this  arm  I  can,  prepare  to  know, 
Till  death  for  death  be  paid,  and  blow  for  blow. 
But,  'tis  not  ours,  with  forces  not  our  own 
To  combat ;  strength  is  of  the  gods  alone." 

These  words  the  hero's  angry  mind  assuage ; 
Then  fierce  they  mingle  where  the  thickest  ragti» 
Around  Polydamas,  distain'd  with  blood, 
Cebrion,  Phalces,  stem  Orthaeus  stood. 
Palmus,  with  Polypsstes  the  divine, 
And  two  bold  brothers  of  Hippotion's  line : 
(Who  reach'd  fair  Ilion,  from  Ascania  far. 
The  former  day;  the  next  engag'd  in  war.) 
As  when  from  gloomy  clouds  a  whirlwind  sprrags. 
That  bears  Jove's  thunder  on  its  dreadful  wings. 
Wide  o'er  the  blasted  6clds  the  tempest  sweeps  ; 
Then,  gathered,  settles  on  the  hoary  deeps ; 
Th'  a^licted  dcvps  tumultuous  mix  and  roar; 
The  waves  behind  impel  the  waves  before,  [shore: 
Wide  rolling,  foaming  high,  and  tumbling  to  the 
Thus  rank  on  rank  the  thick  battalions  throng. 
Chief  urgM  on  chief,  and  man  drove  man  along. 
Far  o'er  the  plains  in  dreadful  order  bri^^ht, 
The  broken  arms  reflect  a  beamy  light ; 
Full  in  the  blazing  van  great  Hector  shin'd. 
Like  Mars  commission'd  to  confound  mankind. 
Before  him  flaming,  his  enormous  shield 
Like  the  broad  Sun,  illumin'd  all  the  field : 
His  nodding  hrlm  emits  a  streamy  ray; 
His  piercing  eyes  through  all  the  battle  stray, 
And,  while  beneath  his  targe  he  flash'd  along, 
Shot  terrours  round,  that  wither'd  ev'n  the  strong. 

Thus  stalk'd  he,  dreadful ;  death  was  in  his  look; 
Whole  nations  fear'd  ;  but  not  an  Argive  shook. 
The  towering  Ajax,  with  an  ample  stride, 
Advanc'd  the  first,  and  thus  the  chief  defy'd  : 

"  Hector  !  <^ome  on,  thy  empty  threats  forbears 
'Tis  not  thy  arm,  'tis  thundering  Jove  we  fear : 
The  skill  of  war  to  us  not  idly  given, 
Lo  !  Greece  is  humbled,  not  by  Troy,  but  Heaven. 
Vain  are  the  hopes  that  haughty  mind  imparbi. 
To  force  our  fleet :    the  Oreeks  have  hands  and 
Long  ere  in  flames  our*lofty  navy  fall,         [hearts. 
Your  boasted  city  and  your  god -built  wall 
Shall  sink  beneath  us,  smokin::  on  the  ground  ; 
And  spread  a  long  unmcasur'd  ruin  round  : 
The  time  shall  come,  when,  chasM  along  the  plain, 
Ev'n  thou  shalt  call  on  Jove,  and  call  in  vain  ; 
Ev'n  thou  shalt  wish,  to  aid  thy  dt  S|)erate  course. 
The  wings  of  falcons  for  thy  flying  horse  ; 
Shalt  run  forgetful  of  a  warrior's  fame, 
Wliilc  clouds  of  friendly  dust  conceal  thy  shame.'* 

As  thus  he  spoke,  behold,  in  open  view, 
On  sounding  wings  a  dexter  eagle  flew. 
To  Jove's  glad  omen  all  the  Orccians  rise,      [skies: 
And  hail,  with  >houts,  his  progress  throucjli  the 
Far  echoing  clamours  bound  frojn  side  to  side : 
They  ccas'd  ;  and  thas  the  chief  of  Tioy  reply'd  : 

"  From  whence  this   menace,   this  insulting 
strain  ? 
Enormous  boaster  ;  doom'd  to  vaunt  in  vain. 
So  may  the  gods  on  Hector  life  bestow, 
(Not  that  short  life  which  mortals  lead  below. 
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Bat  such  at  those  of  JoTe*8  high  lineage  horn, 
.  The  blue-ey*d  maid,  or  he  that  gilds  the  mom) 
As  this  decisive  day  shall  end  the  feme 
Of  Greece,  and  Argos  be  no  more  a  name. 
And  thou,  impcrioils ;  if  thy  madness  wait 
The  lance  of  Hector,  thou  shalt  meet  thy  fete  : 
That  giant  corpse  extended  on  the  shore, 
Shall  largely  feed  the  fowls  with  fat  and  gore." 

He  said,  and  like  a  lion  staJkM  along  : 
With  shouts  incessant  earth  and  ocean  rung,  ^ 
Sent  from  his  following  host :  the  Grecian  train 
With  answering  thunders  filPd  the  echoing  plain  ; 
A  shout  that  tore  Heaven's  concave,  and  alK>ve 
Shook  the  fix*d  splendours  of  the  throne  of  Jove. 
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ARGUMENT. 

ibho  aicbiyss  jupitbr  by  the  cibdlb  op  venui. 

'  i^BSTOB,  sitting  at  the  table  with  Machaon,  is 
alarmed  with  the  increasing  clamour  of  the  war, 
and  hastens  to  Agamemnon :  on  his  way  he 
meets  that  prince  with  Diomed  and  Ulysses, 
whom  he  informs  of  the  extremity  of  the  danger. 
Agamemnon  proposes  to  make  their  escape  by 
night,  which  Ulysa^  withstands ;  to  which  Dio- 
med adds  his  advice,  that,  wounded  as  they 
were,  they  should  go  forth  and  encourage  the 
army  with  their  presence  :  which  advice  is  pur- 
sued. Juno,  seeing  the  partiality  of  Jupiter  to 
the  Trojans,  foims  a  design  to  over-readi  him  ; 
she  sets  off  her  charms  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  (the  more  surely  to  enchant  him)  obtains 
the  magic  circle  of  Venus.  She  then  applies 
herself  to  the  god  of  sleep,  and,  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, persuades  him  to  seal  the  eyes  of  Jupi- 
ter ;  this  done,  she  goes  to  Mount  Ida,  where 
the  god,  at  first  sight,  is  ravished  with  her 
beauty,  sinks  in  her  embraces,  and  is  laid  asleep. 
>feptune  takes  advantage  of  his  slumber,  and 
succours  the  Greeks :  Hector  is  struck  to  the 
ground  with  a  prodigious .  stone  by  Ajax,  and 
carri(4  off  from  the  battle.  Several  actions 
succeed ;  till  the  Trojans,  much  distressed,  are 
obliged  to  give  way :  the  lesser  Ajax  signalises 
himselfin  a  particular  manner. 


SuT  nor  the  genial  feast,  nor  flowing  bowl. 
Could  charm  the  cares  of  Nestor's  watchful  soul ; 
His  startled  ears  tb'  increasing  cries  attend  : 
Then  thus,  impatient,  to  his  woonded  friend : 

'*  What  new  alarm,  divine  Maohaon,  say, 
What  misct  events  attend  this  mighty  day  ? 
Hark  !  how  the  shouts  divide,  and  how  they  meet, 
And  DOW  come  full,  mnd  thicken  to  the  fleet ; 
Here  with  the  cordial  draught,  dispel  thy  care, 
Let  Hecaniede  the  strengthening  bath  prepare, 
Befrcsh  thy  wound,   and  cleanse  the  clotted  gore ; 
While  I  th'  adventures  of  the  day  explore." 

He  said,  and  seizing  Thrasymcdes'  shield, 
(His  valiant  offiipHng)  hastenVd  to  the  field; 
(lliat  day,  the  son  bis  fether's  buckler  bore) 
Then  snaUh'd  a  lamce,  and  issued  ftom  the  door.. 


Soon  as  the  prospect  open'd  to  his  tiew, 
His  wounded  eyes  the  scene  of  sorrow  knew; 
Dire  disarray  !  the  tumult  of  the  fight. 
The  wall  in  ruins,  and  the  Greeks  in  flight 
As  when  old  Ocean's  silent  surfeoe  sleeps. 
The  waves  just  heaving  on  the  purple  deeps ; 
While  yet  th*  expected  tempest  hangs  on  high, 
Weighs  down  the  cloud,  and  blackens  in  the  sky^ 
The  mass  of  waters  will  no  wind  obey ; 
Jove  sends  one  gust,  and  bids  them  roll  away. 
While  wavering  counsels  thus  his  mind  engage. 
Fluctuates  in  doubtful  thought  the  Pylian  sage. 
To  join  the  host,  or  to  the  general  hasten 
Debating  long,  he  fixes  on  the  last: 
Yet,  as  he  moves,  the  fight  his  bosom  warms ; 
The  field  rings  dreadful  uith  the  clang  of  arms ; 
The  gleaming  fslchions  flash,  the  javelins  fly ; 
Blows  echo  blows,  and  all  or  kill  or  die. 

Him,  in  his  march,  the  wounded  princes  meet. 
By  tardy  steps  ascending  from  the  fleet : 
The  king  of  men,  Ulysses  the  divine. 
And  who  to  Tydeus  owes  his  noble  line. 
(Their  ships  at  distance  from  the  battle  stand. 
In  lines  advanced  along  the  shelving  strand : 
Whose  bay,  the  fleet  unable  to  contain 
At  length  ;  beside  the  margin  of  the  main. 
Rank  above  rank,  thecrouded  ships  they  moor: 
Who  landed  first  lay  highest  on  the  shore.) 
Supported  on  their  spears,  they  took  their  way. 
Unfit  to  fight,  but  anxious  for  the  day.  * 
Nestor's  approach  alarmM  each  Grecian  breast. 
Whom  thus  the  general  ^f  the  host  addrest : 

"  O  grace  and  glory  of  th'  Achaian  name ! 
What  drives  thee,  Nestor,  fh)m  the  field  of  feme? 
Shall  then  proud  Hector  see  his  boast  fulfilled, 
Our  fleets  in  ashes,  and  our  heroes  kill'd  ? 
Such  was  his  threat,  ah  now  too  soon  made  good, 
On,  many  a  Grecian  bosom  writ  in  blood. 
Is  every  heart  inflam*d  with  equal  rage 
Against  your  king,  nor  will  one  chief  engage  } 
And  have  I  liv'd  to  sue  with  mournful  eyes 
In  every  Greek  a  new  Achilles  rise  ?** 

Gerenian  Nestor  then :  "  So  fate  has  wilPd  ; 
And  all-confirming  time  has  fate  fulfilPd* 
Not  he  that  thunders  from  th*  aerial  bower. 
Not  Jove  himself,  upon  the  past  has  power. 
The  wall,  our  late  inviolable  bound, 
And  best  defence,  lies  smoking  on  the  ground : 
E'vn  to  tlie  ships  their  conouering  arms  extend, ' 
And  groans  of  slaughtered  Greeks  to   Heaven 

ascend. 
On  speedy  measures  then  employ  your  thought. 
In  such  distress.     If  counsel  profit  aught ; 
Arms  cannot  much :  though  Mars  our  souls  excite; 
These  gaping  wounds  withhold  us  from  the  fight.** 

To  him  the  monarch  :    "  That  our  army  bends, 
That  Troy  triumphant  our  high  fleet  ascends. 
And  that  the  rampart,  late  our  surest  trust. 
And  best  defence,  lies  smoking  in  the  dust : 
All  this  from  Jove*s  aflaictive  hand  we  bear. 
Who,  far  from  Argos,  wills  our  ruin  here. 
Past  are  the  days  when  happier  Greece  was  blest 
And  all  his  favour,  all  his  aid  conftst ; 
Now  Heaven,  averse,  our  hands  from  battle  ties. 
And  lifts  the  TYojan  glory  to  the  skies. 
Cease  we  at  length  to  waste  our  blood  in  vain. 
And  lanch  what  ships  lie  nearest  to  the  main ; 
Ix^ve  these  at  anchor  till  the  coiniii.z  night  : 
Then  if  impetuous  Troy  forbear  the  fight. 
Bring  all  to  sea,  and  hoist  each  sail  for  flight. 
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Better  fvoiu  e^ili,  wen  lOTCseen  to  ttnif 
Than  perish  in  the  danger  we  may  shan." 

Thus  he.    The  sage  Ulyspps  thus  replies, 
'U'kile  anger  flash'dfrom  his  disdainful  eyes  : 
"  Wkat  sbamefol  words  (unkindly  as  thou  art) 
Fall  from  that  trembting  tongue,  and  timorous 

heart. 
Oh,  were  thy  sway  the  cnise  of  meaner  powers. 
And  thou  the  shame  of  any  host  bnt  onrs  ! 
A  boft,  by  JoTe  endued  with  martial  might,  , 
And  taught  to  conquer,  or  to  fall  in  fight : 
Adrenturoos  combats  and  l>old  wars  to  wage. 
Employed  our  youth,  and  yet  employs  our  age. 
Aad  wilt  thou  thus  desert  the  Trojan  plam  ? 
And  bare  whole  streams  of  blood  been  spilt  In 

vain? 
In  such  base  sentence  if  thou  couch  thy  fear, 
Speak  it  in  whispers,  lest  a  Greek  should  hear. 
li>»  there  a  man  so  dead  to  fame,  who  dariS 
Tothiok  such  meanness,  or  the  thought  declares? 
And  come*  it  ev*n  from  him  whose  sovereign  ^way 
Tbe  bandied  legions  of  all  Greece  obey  ? 
Is  this  a  general's  voice  that  calls  to  flight, 
■^Tiile  war  hangs  doubtf^il,  while  his  soldiers  fight  ? 
Mliat  more  could  Troy  ?     What  yet  their  fate 

denies, 
Tboa  giv'st  the  foe :  aH  Greece  becomes  their 

prize. 
No  more  the  troops  (our  hoisted  sails  in  view, 
Tlwinselves  aban(k)n*d)  shall  the  fight  pursue ; 
Bat  thy  ships  flying,  with  despair  shall  see ; 
And  owe  destrnction  to  a  prince  like  thee. 

"Thy just  reproofs"  (Atrides  calm  replies) 
*  Like  arrows  pierce  me,  for  thy  words  are  wise. 
Vmrillhig  as  I  am  to  lose  the  host, 
1  force  not  Greece  to  leave  this  hateful  coast 
Gbd  I  submit,  whoe'er.  Or  yom\$  or  old, 
AajrtJtmore  conducive  to  our  weal,  unfold.** 
Ty^idei  cut  him  short,  and  thus  began : 
"  Soch  counsel  if  you  seek,  behold  the  man 
^^  boldly  gives  it ;  and  what  he  shall  say, 
Yooag  though  he  be,  disdain  not  to  o1)ey : 
A  yooth,  who  from  the  mighty  Tydeus  springs, 
May  spoik  to  councils  and  assembled  kings. 
Hear  then  in  me  the  great  CEnides'  son, 
^"^hKc  hooour'd  dust  (his  race  of  glory  run) 
lieswhelm'd  in  ruins  of  theTheban  wall ; 
Brave  in  his  life,  and  glorious  in  his  fall ; 
"^ith  three  bold  sons  was  generous  Prothoiis  blest, 
^Iw  Fltmron's  walls  and  Calydon  possest ; 
Wdisand  Agrioa,  but  (who  far  snrpast 
The  rest  in  courage)  CEneus  was  the  last. 
Prom  him,  my  sire.     Prom  Calydon  expelVd, 
Hepnss*d  to  Argos,  and  in  exile  dwelled; 
The  monairh*s  da<ighter  there  (so  Jove  ordain'd) 
He  won  and  flonrish'd  where  Adrastus  reign'd; 
Tbere,  rich  in  fortune's  gifts,  his  acres  tilPd, 
BfheW  his  vines  their  liqaid  harvest  yield, 
Aod  numerous  6ock6  that  whiten'd  all  the  field, 
^h  Tydeus  was,  the  foremost  once  in  fame  I 
Kor  liTfes  in  Gr«ccc  a  stranger  to  his  name. 
Thpfl,  what  for  common  good  niy  thoughts  fn^ire, 
Aiietxi ;  and  in  the  son,  respect  the  sire: 
Tbwgh  sore  6f  battle,    though  with  wounds  op- 

prcst 
'<t  each  go  forth,  Jmd  animate  the  rest. 
Advance  the  gWry  which  he  cannot  share, 
Though  DOt  partaker,  witness  of  the  war. 
ontV^t  newwoundson  Wounds  o*(*rpoWer  os  qi:dte, 
^^pKd  the  tbksAe  jatreliu's  sbunding  flight. 


Safe  let  us  stand ;  and  from  the  tumult  far. 
Inspire  the  ranks,  and  role  the  distant  war." 

He  added  not :  the  listening  kings  obey. 
Slow  moving  on  ;  Atrides  leads  the  way. 
The  god  of  ocean  (to  inflame  their  rage) 
Appears  a  warrior  furrow'd  o'er  with  age ; 
Prest  in  his  own,  the  general's  hand  he  took. 
And  thus  the  venerable  hero  spoke  : 

**  Atrides,  lo  !  with  what  disdainful  eye 
Achilles  sees  his  country's  forces  fly ; 
Blind  impious  man !  whose  anger  is  his  guide. 
Who  glories  in  unutterable  pride. 
So  may  he  peri^,  so  may  Jove  disclaim 
The  wretch  relentless,  and  oVrwhelm  with  shame  I 
But  Heaven  forsakes  not  thee  :  o'er  yonder  sanda 
Soon  shah  thou  view  the  scatter'd  Trojan  hands 
Fly  diverse  ;  while  proud  kings,    and  chiefa  re- 

nowrt'd, 
Driven  heapr,  on  heaps,  with  clouds  involv'd  around 
Of  rolling  dust,  their  winged  wheels  employ 
To  hide  their  ignominious  heads  in  Troy." 

He  spoke,  then  rush'd  amid  the  warrior  crew  ; 
And  sent  his  voice  before  him  as  he  flew, 
Loud,  as  the  shout  encountering  armies  yield, 
When  twice  ten  thousand  shake  the  labouring  fieldj 
Such  was  the  voice,  and  such    the    thundering 

sound 
Of  him,  whose  trident  rends  the  solid  ground. 
Each  Argive  bosom  beats  to  meet  the  fight. 
And  grizzly  war  appears  a  pleasing  sight. 

Meantime  Saturnia  from  Olympus'  brow 
High  thro^i'd  in  goW,  beheld  the  fields  below  ; 
With  joy  the  glorious  conflict  she  survey'd, 
Where  her  great  brother  gave  the  Grecians  aid  ^ 
But  placed  aloft,  on  Ida's  shady  height 
She  sees  her  Jove,  and  trembles  at  the  sight. 
Jove  to  deceive,  what  methods  shall  she  try. 
What  arts,  to  blind  his  all  Ik  holding  eye  ? 
At  length  she  trusts  her  power ;  resolvM  to  prove 
The  oW,  yet  still  successful,  cheat  of  love  j 
Against  his  wisdom  to  oppose  her  charms, 
And  lull  the  lord  of  thunders  in  her  arms. 

Swift  to  her  briglit  apartment  she  repairs. 
Sacred  to  dress  and  beauty's  pleasing  cares : 
Withskill  divine  had  Vulcan  form'd  the  bower. 
Safe  from  atcf-ss  of  each  intruding  power. 
Toiich'd  with  her  secret  key,  the  tloors  unfold ; 
Self-clos'd,  behind  her  shut  the  valves  of  gold. 
Here  first  she  bathes ;   and  round  her  body  pours 
Soft  oils  of  fragrar.ce,  and  ambrosial  showers : 
The  winds,  peifum'd,.  the  balmy  gale  convey 
Through  Heaven,  through  Earth,  and  all 

th'  aerial  way ; 
Spirit  divine !  whose  exhalation  greets 
The  sense  of  gods  with  more  than  mortal  sweets. 
Thus  while  she  breath'd  of  H(  aven,  with  decent 

pride 
Her  artful  hands  the  radiant  tresses  fyM  ; 
Part  on  her  head  in  shining  ringlets  roll'd. 
Part  O'er  her  shouldora  wa\  'd  likt;  melted  gold, 
Aionnd  her  next  a  heavenly  manile  llow'd, 
That  rich  with  Palla?*'  laboured  colours  jrlow'd  : 
Large  clasps  of  gold  the  foldings  guther'd  rdundy , 
Agoldon  zoneher&welliti;/  bosoui  bound. 
Fir-beamiuff  ptndantv  tremble  in  her  ear, 
Each  gem  iilnn.iird  with  a  triple  star. 
Then  o'er  her  he  id  she  casts  a  veil  more  tihit© 
Than  uew-faH'n  snow,  and  dazzling  as  the  light 
l-ast  her  fair  fe^t  celestial  sandal?  grace. 
Thus  issuing  radiant  with  majestic  pace. 
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POPfi'S  TRANSLATIONS. 


Forth  from  the  dome  tb*  imperial  godde«  moree. 
And  calls  the  mother  of  the  Smiles  and  Lores. 

"  How  lung*'  (to  Venus  thus  apart  she  cried) 
**  Shall  human  strife  celestial  minds  divide  ? 

'*  Ah  yet,  will  Venus  aid  Satuniia*s  joy, 
And  set  aside  the  cause  of  Greece  and  Troy  V* 

**  Let  Heaven's  dread  empress"   (Cythenea 
taid) 
Speak  her  request,  and  deem  her  will  ohey'd.'^ 
'*  Than  grant  me"  (said  the  queen)  ''those  con- 
quering charms. 
That  pcmer,  which  mortals  and  immbrtah  warms. 
That  love,  which  melts  uiankind  in  6erce  desires. 
And  bums  the  sons  of  Heaven  with  sacred  fires  ! 

"  For  lo,  I  haste  to  those  remote  abodes, 
"Where  the  great  parents  (sacred  source  of  gods !) 
Ocean  and  Tethys  their  old  empire  keep« 
On  the  last  limits  of  the  Jand  and  deep. 
In  their  kind  arms  my  tender  years  were  past ; 
What  tilhe  old  Saturn,  from  Olympus  cast, 
Of  upper  Heaven  to  Jove  resigned  the  reign, 
Wbelm'd  under  the  huge  mass  of  earth  and 

main : 
For  strife,  f  hear,  has  made  the  union  cease, 
Which  held  so  long  that  ancient  pair  in  peace. 
What  houuur,.and  what  love,  shall  I  obtain. 
If  I  compose  those  fatal  feuds  again  ; 
Once  more  their  minds  in  mutual  ties  engage. 
And  what  my  youth  has  owed,  repay  their  rage  ?" 

She  said.     With  awe  divine  the  queen  of  love 
Obeyed  the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Jove  : 
And  from  ht^r  fragrant  breast  the  zone  unbraced. 
With  various  skill,  and  high  embroidery  grac*d* 
In  this  was  every  art,  and  every  charm. 
To  win  the  wisest,  and  the  coldest  warm  : 
Fond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  desire^ 
The  kind  dcmt;  the  still  reviving  fire. 
Persuasive  speech,  and  more  persuasive. ilght^ 
Silence  that  spuke,  and  cloaucnc'"  of  eyes. 
This,  On  her  hand  ihe  Cvpnan  goddess  laid  ; 
Take  this,  and  with  it  all  thy  wish,  siie  said. 
W^h  smile  she  took  the  charm ;  and  smilmg  prest 
The  powerful  cestus  to  her  snowy  breast. 

Then  Venus  to  the  courts  of  Jove  withdrew  j 
Whilst  from  Oljrmpus  p'easM  Saturnia  flew. 
O'er  high  Pieria  thence  her  course  she  bore^ 
O'er  fair  Emathia's  ever  pleasing  shore. 
O'er  Hemus'  hills  with  snows  eternal  crown'd ; 
Kor  once  her  flying  foot  approach'd  the  ground. 
Then  taking  wing  from  Athos'  lofty  steep, 
She  speeds  to  Lemnos  o'er  the  rolling  di^p. 
And  seeks  the  cave  of  DeatlTs  half-brother,  Sleep. 
"  Sweet  pleasing  Sleep  !"  (Saturnia  thus  began) 
**  Who  Kpread'st  thy  empire  o'er  each  god  and 
If  e'er  obsequious  to  thy  Juno*s  will,  [man ; 

O  power  of  slumbers  !  hear,  and  favour  still : 
Shed  thy  soft  dews  on  Jove's  immortal  eyes, 
While  sunk  in  love's  entrancing  joys  he  lies. 
A  splendid  footstool,  and  a  throne,  that  shine 
With  gold  unfading,  Somnus,  shall  be  thine : 
The  work  of  Vulcan  ;   to  indulge  thy  ease, 
When   wine  and  feasts  thy  golden  humours 
please." 

**  Imperial  dame,"  (the  balmy  power  replies  J 
**  Great  Saturn's  heir,  and  empress  of  tiie  skietf  f 
O'er  other  gods  I  spread  my  easy  chain ; 
*nie  rire  of  all,  old  Ocean,  owns  my  reign, 
And  his  hush'd  leaves  lie  silent  on  the  main. 
But  how,  unbidden,  shall  I  dare  to  steep 
Jov«'s  aweful  temples  in  the  dew  «f  sleep  ? 


Long  since,  too  ventm^nf,  at  thy  bold  < 
On  those  eternal  lids  I  laid  my  hand : 
What  time,  deserting  llion's  wasted  plain. 
His  conquering  soq,  Alcides,  ploogh'd  the  maiB« 
When  lo !  the  deeps  arise,  the  tempests  roar« 
And  drive  the  hero  to  the  Coan  shore; 
Great  Jove  awaking,  shook  the  blest  abodes 
With  rising  wrath,  and  tumbled  gods  on  gods; 
Me  chief  he  sought,  and  from  the  realms  on  bi|h 
Had  hurl'd  indignant  to  the  nether  sky, 
Btit  gentle  Night,  to  whom  I  fled  for  aid, 
(The  friend  of  Earth  and  Heaves)  her  wii^ 

display'd ; 
Imp<)wer'd  the  wrath  of  gods  and  men  to  tame, 
Ev'n  Jove  rever'd  the  venerable  dame.  [pl^ib 

*' Vain  ace  thy  fears,"  (the  queen  of  Heaven  re- 
And,  speaking,  rolls  her  large  majestic  eyes) 
"Think'st  thouthatTroy  has  Jove's  high  favour  wo^ 
like  great  Alcidea,  his  all-cooqueriog  son  ) 
Hear,  and  obey  the  mistress  of  the  skies. 
Nor  for  the  dcpd  expect  a  vulgar  prize ; 
For  know,  thy  lov'd  one  shall  be  ever  thine, 
The  youngest  grace,   Pasithae  the  divine." 

'<  Swear  then,"  (he  said)  **  by  those  tremendont 
floods 
That  roar  through  Hell,  and  bind  th'  mvoking  godit 
L^  the  great  parent  Earth  one  hand  sustain, 
And  stretch -the  other  o*cr  the  sacred  main. 
Call  the  black  Titans,  that  with  Chronos  daell. 
To  hear  and  witness  from  the  depths  of  Hell ; 
That  she,  my  lov'd  one,  shall  be  ever  mine. 
The  youngest  grace,  Pasithae  the  divine." 

The  queen  assents;   and   from  th'  infernal 
Invokes  the  sable  subtartarean  powers,        [bowen 
And  those  who  rule  th'  inviolable  floods, 
Whom  mortals  name  the  dread  Tiianian  gods. 

Then  swift  as  wind,  o'er  Lemnos'  smoky  isle, 
They  wing  their  way,  and  Imbrus'  sea-beat  soil, 
Throogh  aur,  unseen,  involved  in  darknc«  ^ide. 
And  light  on  Lectos,  on  the  point  of  Ide, 
(Mother  of  savages,  whose  echoing  hilh(. 
Are  heard  Resounding  aith  a  hundred  rills  ;) 
Fair  Ida  trembles  underneath  the  god ; 
Hush'd  are  her  mountains,  and  her  forests  nod  ; 
There  on  a  fir,  whose  spiry  branches  rise 
To  join  its  summit  to  the  neighbouring  skies ; 
Dark  in  embowering  shade,  conceal'd  from  sight, . 
Sat  Sleep,  in  likeness  of  the  bird  of  night. 
(Chalcis  his  name  by  those  of  heavenly  birth. 
But  caird  Cymidis  by  the  race  of  Earth.) 

To  Ida's  top  succ^sful  Juno  flics ; 
Great  Jove  surveys  her  with  desinng  eyes : 
The  god,  whose  lightning  sets  the  Heavens  on  fire. 
Through  all  his  bcKSom  feels  the  fierce  desire  ; 
Fierce  as  when  first  by  stealth  he  seiz'd  her 

charms, 
Mix'd  with  her  soul,  and  melted  in  her  arms, 
Fix'd  on  her  eyes  he  fed  his  eager  look. 
Then  press'd  her  hand,  and  thus  with  transport  , 
spoke : 

"  Why  comes  my  goddess  from  th'  etherial  skj^ 
And  not  her  steeds  and  flaming  chariot  nigh  ?" 

Then  she — **  1  h:»ste  to  those  remote  abodes, 
Wheit  the  great  parenU  of  the  deatlilcss  gods. 
The  reverend  Ocean  and  gray  Tethys  reign, 
On  the  last  limits  of  the  land  and  main. 
I  visit  the^,  to  whose  indulgent  cares 
I  owe  the  nursing  of  myjtendcr  years : 
For  strife,  1  hear,  has  made  that  union  cease. 
Which  held  so  long  this  ancient  p^  io  peace* 
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T^flteods,  i>r«pi]r>d  my  diariots  to  oonrey 
O'er  earth  «id  sems,  aod  through  th'  aerial  way. 
Watt  under  Ide :  of  thy  saperior  power 
To  ask  conaent,  I  leave  th*  Olympian  bower; 
Nor  aeek,   mdmown  to  thee,  the  sacred  eelh 
Deep  under  aeas,  where  hoary  Ocean  dwells.'* 

**  For  that",  (stid  Jove)  '*  fuAce  another  day; 
Bat  eager  love  denies  the  least  delay. 
Let  waiter  cares  the  present  hour  einply. 
And  ba  theae  moments  sacred  all  to  joy. 
Ne'er  did  my  suol  so  strong  a  passion  prove. 
Or  Ibr  an  esirthly,  or  a  heavenly  love: 
Not  when  I  pressed  Ixion's  matchless  dame 
Wheoce  rose  Perithoiis  like  the  gods  in  fame. 
libt  when  fair  Dana£  felt  the  shower  of  gold 
Sbeam  hilo  life,  whence  Perseos  brave  and  bold* 
IM  tkns  I  bnm'd  for  either  Theban  dame, 
(Bacchus  from  this,  from  that  Alddes  came) 
Not  Pticeniz'  daughter,  beautiful  and  young. 
Whence  godlike  Khadamanth  and  Minos  spnmg. 
Not  thus  I  bura'd  for  fEur  Latonia's  £m^, 
Nor  oomelier  Ceres'  more  majestic  grace. 
Not  tlras  ev'n  fbr  thyself  I  felt  desire, 
A9  now  my  veios  receive  the  pleasing  fire.** 

Bespoke:  the  goddess  with  the  charming  eyes 
dows  with  celestial  red,  and  thus  replies : 
**   U  tfua  a  scene  fbr  knne?  On  Ida^s  height 
Eapoa'd  to  mortal  and  immortal  sight ; 
Oar  joy  profisn'd  by  each  familiar  eye, 
Tbe  sport  of  Heaven,  and  fatble  of  the  sky. 
Bow  thaJl  I^er  review  the  blest  abodes. 
Or  mix  among  the  senate  of  tbe  gods } 
Sbnll  I  not  think,  that,  with  disordered  charms, 
All  liecven  beholds  me  recent  from  thy  arms? 
With  skill  divine  has  Vulcan  fbrro*d  thy  bower^ 
Snmiil  to  love  and  to  the  genial  honr^ 
if  sneb  thy  will,  to  that  recess  retire, 
Jkad  secret  there  mdulge  thy  soft  desire*'' 

Sheeeas'd;  and,  soailing  with  superior  love, 
Thns  anawer'd  mild  the  cloud-compelUng  Jove : 
**  Nor  god  nor  mortal  shall  our  joys  behold. 
Shaded  with  doods,  and  circumfus'd  in  gold ; 
Not  ev'n  the  Snn,  who  darts  through  heaven 

his  rays. 
Ami  vhoae  broad  eye  th'  extended  Earth  surveys." 

Oaziag  he  tpoke,  and  k'mdling  at  the  view, 
Ss  eager  arms  around  the  goddiess  threw. 
CSad  Earth  perceives,  and  from  her  bosom  pons 
fWiiddfn  herbs  and  voluntary  flowers: 
Thick  new-bom  violets  a  soft  carpet  spread 
And  ctustpiing  kitos  swell'd  the  rising  bed, 
~  ~  »  hyacinths  the  turf  bestrow, 
r  crocus  made  the  mountain  glow, 
len  douds  concealed  the  henvenly  pair, 
Stoep'd  in  soft  joys,  and  circumfus'd  with  air  j 
Olotial  dews,  descending  o'er  the  ground, 
Tedmnt  the  mount,  and  breathe  ambrosia  round. 
At  loigth,  with  love  and  sleep's  soft  power  op- 

picst, 
The  panting  thmiderer  nods,  and  sroks  to  rert. 

Bow  to  the  navy  borne  on  silent  wings, 
TbNeptone's  ear  soft  Sleep  his  message  brinp ; 
Btnde  him  sodden,  nnperceiT'd  he  stood. 
And  thus  with  gentle  words  addressed  the  god :. 

"  Nov,  Neptnne !  now  th*  important  hour  employ, 
Tbeheck  a  while  the  haughty  hopes  of  Troy : 
VnOe  Jove  yet  rests,  while  yet  my  vapours  shed 
Tie  fdden  vision  round  hts  sacred  head ; 
Vor  Juno's  love,  and  Somnus*  pleasing  ties^ 
Bm  dof^d  those  awful  and  eternal  eyo." 


imycTo 
golden  < 


Thus  having  said,  the  power  o^  slumber  flfw^ 
On  human  lids  to  drop  the  bahny  deW. 
Nratune,  with  zeal  increas'd,  renews  his  cara^ 
Ami  towering  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  war. 
Indignant  thus — ^  Ob  once  of  martial  Hmtl 
O  Greeks  !  if  jret  ye  can  deserve  the  name ! 
This  half-^ecover'd  day,  shall  Troy  obtain  ? 
Shall  Hector  thunder  at  your  ships  again  } 
to,  still  he  vaunts,  and  threats  the  fleet  withire% 
While  stem  Achilles  in  his  wrath  retires. 
One  hero's  loss  too  tamely  you  d^Iore, 
Be  still  yourselves,  aod  we  shall  need  no  more. 
Oh  yet,-  if  gtory  any  bosom  warns. 
Brace  on  your  firmest  helms,  and  stand  to  arqiii 
His  strongest  spear  each  valiant  Grecian  wield. 
Each  valiant  Grecian  seize  his  broadest  shield  $ 
Let,  to  the  weak,  the  lighter  arms  belong. 
The  ponderous  targe  be  wielded  by  the  strong. 
(Thus  arm'd)  not  Hector  shall  our  presence  stay  t 
Myself,  ye  Greeks !  myself  will  lead  the  way." 

The  troops  assent ;  their  martial  arms  they  change^ 
The  busy  chiefs  their  banded  legions  range. 
The  kings,  though  wounded,  and  opprest  with  pais. 
With  hdpful  hands  themselves  assist  tbe  train. 
Tbe  stroog  and  cumbrous  arms  the  valiant  wield. 
The  weaker  warrior  takes  a  lighter  shidd. 
Thus  sheath'd  in  shining  brass,  in  bright  amy 
The  legions  march,  and  Neptune  l^hls  the  ways 
His  brandished  fidchion  flames  befjre  their  eyes. 
Like  lightning  flashing  through  the  frighted  skies. 
Qad  in  his  might,   th'  earth-shaking  power  ap* 
pears;  ^ 

Pde  mortals  tremble,  and  confess  thdr  fears. 

Troy's  great  defender  stands  alone  unaw'd, 
Arms  his  proud  host,  and  dares  oppose  a  god  t 
Aod  lo !  the  god  and  wondrous  man  appear : 
The  sea's  stem  ruler  there,  and  Hector  here. 
The  roaring  Main,  at  her  great  master's  call 
Rose  in  huge  ranks :  and  form'd  a  watery  wall 
Around  the  ships ;  seas  hanging  o'er  the  shores. 
Both  anqies  join:  Earth  thunders.  Ocean  roan. 
Not  half  so  loud  the  bellowing  deeps  resound. 
When  stormy  winds  disclose  the  dark  profound  t 
Less  loud  the  winds,  that  from  th'  .Solian  hdl 
Roar  through  the  woods,  and  make  whole  forests 

fidi  f 
Less  loud  the  woods,  when  flames  in  torrents  pour. 
Catch  the  dry  mountahi,  aiMl  its  shades  devour : 
With  such  a  rage  the  meeting  hosts  are  driven. 
And  such  a  clamour  shakes  the  soandmg  Heaven* 
The  first  bold  javdin  uig'd  by  Hector's  force. 
Direct  at  ijax*  bosom  wing*d  its  coune; 
But  there  no  pass  the  crossing  belts  afibrd, 
(One  brac'd  his  shield,  and  one  sustain'd  his  sword.^ 
Then  back  the  disappointed  Trojan  drew. 
And  curs'd  the  lance  that  unavailing  flew : 
But  scap'd  not  Ajax ;  his  tempestuous  hand 
Aponderous  stone  upheaving  from  the  sand, 
(Where  heaps,  Uid  loose  beneath  the  warrior's  feet. 
Or  serv'd  to  ballast,  or  to  prop  the  fleet) 
Tost  round  and  round,  tbe  misnve  marble  flings; 
On  the  rsE'd  shield  the  felling  ruin  rings, 
Full  on  his  breast  and.throat  with  force  descends  i 
Nor  deaden'd  there  iu  giddy  fury  spends. 
But  whirling  on,  with  many  a  fliery  round, 
Smokes  in  the  dust,  and  ploughs  into  the  groond* 
As  when  the  bolt,  red -hissing  from  abotc, 
Darto  on  tbe  consecrated  plant  of  Jove, 
The  mountain-oak  in  flaming  ruin  Wee, 
Black  froDL  the  Uow,  and  smok«  of  sulphur  rise ; 
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StiiT  with  amase  Che  pile  beholders  stand, 
Antf  own  the  terrours  of  th*  Ahnighty  hand  ! 
So  lies  great  Hector  prostrate  on  the  shore  ; 
His  slackened  hand  deserts  the  iance  it  bore ; 
His  foMowing  shield  the  fallen  chipf  overspread ; 
Beneath  his  helmet  droppM  his  famthig  hoad  ; 
His  load  of  armour  tioking  to  the  gronnd. 
Clanks  oa  the  field :  a  dead,  and  hollow  soond. 
Ijoud  nhouts  of  triomph  fill  the  cromded  plain  ; 
CTreece  sees,  in  hope,  Troy*f  great  defender  slain : 
All  spring  to  seize  him ;  storms  of  arrows  % ; 
And  thicker  javelins  intercept  the  sky. 
In  vain  an  iron  tempest  hisses «oiind  ; 
He  lies  protected,  and  without  a  wound. 
Polydamas,  Agenor  the  divine. 
The  pious  warrior  of  Anchises'  line. 
And  each  bold  leader  of  the  Lycian  band ; 
With  covering  shields  (a  friendly  circle)  stand. 
His  mournful  followers,  with  assistant  care. 
The  groaning  heso  to  his  chariot  bear ! 
His  foaming  coursers,  swifter  than  the  wind, 
l^peed  to  the  town,  and  leave  the  war  behind. 

When  now  they  touched  the  mead's  enamd'd  side, 
W'here  gentle  Xanthus  rolls  his  easy  tide, 
With  watery  drops  the  chief  they  sprinkle  round, 
PlacM  on  the  margin  of  the  (kmery  ground, 
Kais*d  on  his  knees,  be  now  ejects  the  gore ; 
No^  feuits  anew,  low-sinking  on  the  shore ; 
By  fits  he  breathes,  half  views  the  fleeting  skies. 
And  seals  again,  by  fits,  bis  swimming  eyes. 

Soon  as  the  Greeks  the  chiefs  retreat  beheld. 
With  double  fury  each  invades  the  field. 
Oi'leaa  Ajax  first  his  javelin  spad, 
Pierc'd  by  whose  point  the  son  of  Enops  bled ; 
(Satnius  the  brave,  whom  beauteous  Ncit  bora- 
Amidst  her  flocks,  on  Satnio's  silver  shore) 
Struck  through  the  belly's  rim,  the  warrior  lies 
Supine,  and  shades  eternal  veil  his  eyes., 
An  arduous  battle  rose  around  the  dead  ; 
By  turns  the  Greeks,  by  turns  the  Trojans  bled. 

Fir'd  with  revenge,  Polydamas  drew  near. 
And  at  Prothcsnor  shook  the  tremblmg  spear; 
Ttie  driving  javelin  through  his  shoulder  thrust. 
He  sinks  to  earth  and  j^rasps  the  bloody  dust. 
•*  Lo  thus'*  (the  victor  cries)  "  we  mie  the  fields 
And  thus  their  arms  the  race  of  Panihus  wield : 
From  this  unerring  hand  there  ^ics  no  dart 
^ut  bathes  its  point  within  a  Grecian  heart 
Prompt  on  that  spear  to  which  thou  ow*st  thy  fell. 
Go,  guide  thy  darksome  steps  to  Phito^s  dreary 
hall  J" 
He  said,  and  sorrow  tonch'd  each  Argive  breast : 
The  sonj  of  i^ax  buruM  above  the  rest 
As  'by  his  side  the  groaning  warrior  fiell. 
At  the  fierce  foe  he  lanch*d  his  piercing  steel : 
The  foe  reclining,  shunn'd  the  flymg  death ; 
But  fate,  Architochos,  demands  thy  breath : 
Thy  lofty  birth  no  succour  couW  impart. 
The  wings  of  death  overtook  thee  on  the  dart. 
5»wift  to  perform  Heaven's  fatal  will  it  fled. 
Full  on  the  juucturc  of  the  neck  and  Head, 
And  took  the  joint,  apd  cut  the  nerves  in  twahl : 
The  dropping  head  first  tumbled  to  the  plain. 
Sojuat  the  stroke,  that  yet  the  body  stood 
£r.'Ct.  then  roH'd  nioiig  the  sands  in  blood. 
**  Here,  proud    Poiydbmas,   here  turn  thy 
eyes!" 
(The  towermg  Ajax  loud  indnhing  cries) 
'*  Say,  is  this  chief  extended  an  the  0alnL 
A  wMTt^  ^/lei^Bance  for  Fiothnatr  Am 


Mark  well  his  port !  bis  figure  and  his  ^ce 
Nor  speak  him  vulgar,  nor  of  vulgar  race ; 
Some  lines,  m^thinks,  may  make  his  lineage  known, 
Ad  tenor's  brother,  or  })erhap8  his  son." 

He  spake,  and  smil'd  severe,  for  well  he-knew 
The  bleeding  youth :  Troy  sadden'd  at  the  view. 
But  furious  Acamas  avengM  his  cause ; 
As  Promachus  his  slaughtered  brother  draws. 
He  pierc'd.  his  heart — *'  Such  fate  attends  you  all, 
Proud  Argives !  destin'd  by  our  arms  to  fall ; 
Not  Troy  alone,  but  haughty  Greece  shall  share 
The  toils,  the  sorrows,  and  the  wounds  of  war. 
Behold  your  Promachus  depriv'd  of  breath, 
A  victim  ow^d  to  my  brave  brother's  death. 
Not  uoappcas'd  be  enters  Pluto's  gate. 
Who  leaves  a  brother  to  revenge  his  fhte." 

Heart-piercing  angtiish  Struck  the  Grecian  host. 
But  touch'd  the.bi'east  of  bold  Peneleus  most ; 
At  the  proud  boaster  he  directs  his  course; 
The  boaster  flies,  and  shuns  superior  force. 
But  young  Ilioiieus  received  the  qpear ; 
Ilioncus,  his  fiber's  only  care. 
(Phorbas  the  rich,  of  all  the  Tr<^an  tnun 
Whom  Heraitt  lo^d,  and  taugbt  the  arts  of  gafai ) : 
Full  in  his  eye  the  weapon  chenc'd  to  fall, 
And  from  the  fibres  scoop'd  the  rooted  ball, 
Drove  through  the  neck,  and  hurl'd  him  to  the 

plain: 
He  lifts  his  miserable  arms  in  vain  ! 
Swift  his  broad  falchion  fierce  Pendens  spread, 
And  from  the  spouting  shoulders  struck  his  head ; 
To  earth  at  once  the  head  and  helmet  fly ; 
The  iance,  yet  ^riking  through  the  bleeding  eye, 
The  tk:tor  seized ;  and  as  aloft  he  shook 
The  gory  visige,  thus  insulting  spoke  : 

**  Trojans !  your  great  Itioneus  behold ! 
Haste,  to  his  father-let  the  tale  be  told  : 
Let  his  high  roo&  resound  with  frantic  woe. 
Such,  as  the  house  of  Promachus  most  know; 
Let  doleful  tidings  greet  hi?  mother's  ear. 
Such,  as  to  Promachus'  sad  spouse  we  bear ; 
When  we  victorious  shall  to  Greece  return, 
And  th«  pale  matron  in  our  triumphs  mourn.*' 
Dreadful  he  spoke,    then  toss'd  the  head  on 
hl^; 
The  Trojans  hear,  they  tremble,  and  they  fly: 
Aghast  they  gaze  around  the  fleet  and  wall. 
And  dread  the  ruin  that  impends  on  all. 

Daughters  of  Jove  !  that  on  Olympus  shine, 
Ye  alUbeholdmg,  all-recofding  Nine  ! 
O  say,  when  Neptune  made  ^ud  IHon  yield, 
Mliat  chief,  what  hero,  first  embrued  the  field  ! 
Of  all  the  Grooians  what  immortal  name, 
And  who9e  blest  trophies  will  ye  raise  to  fkme  ? 
Thou  first,   great  Ajax,    on  th'  ensan^ln'd 
plam 
Laid  Hyrtius,  leader  of  the  My^an  train. 
Phalces  and  Mermer,  Nestor's  son  o'erfhiew. 
Bold  Mcrion,  Morys  and  Hippotiou  slew. 
Strong  Peripbaetes  and  Prothoiyn  bled, 
By  Teuccr's  arrows  minvrled  with  the  dfa4. 
PJert:*d  in  the  flank  by  Menelaus'  steei, 
Ills  people's  pastor,  Hyperenor,  ffell ; . 
Kternal  darknctts  wrapt  the  warrior  round. 
And  the  fierce  soiU  came  ruahhig  tbroit|^  the 

wound :    - 
But  s*r<»t<*h'd  in  heaps  before  OHeus'  son,. 
Fall  mitrhty  uumbtrs   mighty  nnmbets md ;    - 
Ajax  t^e  less,  of  all  the  Grecian  raee 
Skill'd  iuftersoit,  and  swifkitHa  tko  ( 
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BOOK   XT. 


ARGUMENT. 

WI  FIfTM  BATTLE,   AT  THl  tlllPt  ;   AVP  THI  ACTS    OP 
AJAX. 

hmu  a^raking,  tees  tbe  TVojans  repulsed  from' 
tbe  treocbcs,  Hector  in  a  swoon,  and  Neptune 
«t  the  bead  of  the  Greeks.  He  is  highly  in- 
fused at  the  artifice  of  Juno,  who  appeases 
Mm  by  her  submissions :  she  is  then  sent  to  Iris 
Md  Apollo.  Juno,  repairing  to  the  assembly 
M  the  gods,  attempts,  with  extraordinary  ad- 
oresB.  to  mcense  them  against  Jupiter ;  in  par- 
hcular  touches  Man  with  a  violent  reaentment : 
j€  »  ready  to  take  arms,  but  is  prevented  by 
Mnierva.  Ins  and  Apollo  obey  the  orders  of 
Jnpttcrj  Ir»  commands  Neptune  to  leave  the 
»»We,  to  which,  after  much  rclucUnce  and 
Pwm,  he  consents.  Apollo  re-inspires  Hector 
»rth  vigour,  brings  him  back  to  the  battle, 
JJ^reha  befOTe  him  with  his  egis,  and  turns 
the  fortune  of  the  fight  He  breaks  down  great 
Ittrtoftne  Grecian  waU;  the  Trojans  rush  in. 
•ad  attempt  to  fire  the  first  line  of  the  Beet,  but 
«re,  as  jet,  repelled  by  the  greater  Ajaz  with 
•prodigious  slaughter. 


Now  fat  swrftfcght  they  pass  the  trench  profound, 
Aid  TOiy  a  chirf  lay  gasping  on  the  ground  : 

'«r  oo  theu"  cheek  said  honour  in  their  eye. 
«wpjule.  awakenM  from  his  dream  of  love. 
"■  Itt's  summit  sat  imperial  Jove  : 
»wd  the  wkle  fields  he  cast  a  careful  view, 

AbT-S^J"  ■'™'  *^*^  scattered  o'er  the  plain : 
M-ndst  the  war.  the  monarch  of  the  main. 
ivL    1  ^'"^  Hector  oa  the  dust  he  spies 

^i^^ood    and  panting  yet  for  breath, 

aS  St    i^  **""  "^^  ■  P»'y"*s  ^^K 
^  tfcw,  !iicms»d,  to  frandful  Juno  spoke  : 

Pot  Z^f^^  V^^^  ^  ^^*  ^«"»1  will, 
^  ever  siudioiis  m  promoting  ill ! 

JM  JI^!5  "*^*'  ^  »^*^>^«  "•cto^  yield, 
^dnv^  his  conquering  squadrons  Irom  the  field. 
J^  ttou,  unhappy  in  thy  wiles  I  withstand 

J«uwm  forgot,  when,  bound  and  fix'd  on  high. 
[««the  vast  concave  of  tbe  spangled  sky,  ^' 
iij^,^  ^«^«ng  in  a  goldSi  chain ;  ^' 

^23? '  ^m1>d  them  from  th»  Olympian  hall, 
?wt^l3.*B  •*'*r*'  '"**  br^thl.«s  with  the  fell. 
^«h  d  ttie  vnigeance  worthy  such  a  son : 
r^^  thy  wfles  IwlucVI,  fieree  Boreas  toit 
"•  •»«pwieck'd  hero  on  the  Coan  coa^T 
VOL  XCc  ^ 


Him  throus»ti  a  thousand  forms  of  death  I  bore, 
And  sent  to  Argos,  and  his  native  shore, 
Hear  this,  remember,  and  our  fury  dread. 
Nor  pull  th*  unwilling  vsngeance  on  thy  head; 
Lest  arts  and  blandishments  successless  prove, 
Thy  soft  deceits,  and  well-dissembled  love." 

The  thunderer  spoke  .•  imperial  Juno  moura'd. 
And,  trembling,  these  submisxive  words  retmn'd  i 

**  By  every  oath  that  powers  immortal  ties. 
The  foodful  ijarth,  and  all-infoldmg  skies  j 
By  thy  black  waves,  tremendous  Styx !  that  flow 
Through  the  drear  realms  of  glidmg  ghosts  below  i 
By  the  dread  honours  pf  thy  sacred  head, 
4|pd  that  unbroken  vow,  our  virgm  bed  ! 
Not  by  my  arts  the  ruler  of  the  main 
Steeps  Troy  in  blood,  and  ranges  round  the  plain  ! 
By  his  ftwn  ardofir,  his  own  pity,  8way*d 
To  help  his  Greeks ,  he  fought,  and  disobey»d  i 
Else  had  thy  Juno  better  counsels  given, 
And  taught  submission  to  the  sire  of  Heaven.*' 

"  Think'st  thou  with  me?  fair  empress  of  th« 
skies!" 
(Th»  immortal  father  with  a  smife  replies) 
*'  Then  soon  the  haughty  sea- god  shall  ob«y, 
Nor  dare  to  act  but  when  we  point  the  way. 
If  truth  inspires  thy  tongue,  proclaim  our  will 
To  yon  bright  synod  on  th»  Olympian  hill: 
Our  high  decree  let  varions  Iris  know. 
And  call  the  god  that  bean  the  silver  bow. 
Let  her  descend,  and  from  th'  embattled  plaiil 
Command  the  sea-god  to  his  watery  reign: 
While  Phoebus  hastes,  great  Hector  to  prepare 
To  riie  afresh,  and  once  more  wake  the  war : 
His  labouring  bosom  re-inspires  with  breath. 
And  calls  his  senses  from  the  verge  of  death. 

Sf*T.*^^..*^^****^  **y  ''^y  ^^  *o  Achilles'  fleet. 
Shall  fall  by  tbousau'^s  at  the  hero's  feet 
He,  not  untouched  with  pity,  to  the  plam 
Shill  send  Patroclas,  but  shall  send  in  vain. 
What  youths  he  slaughters  under  Ilion's  walls  ? 
Ev  n  my  lov'd  son,  divine  Sarpedon,  falls  ^ 
VaoquishM  at  last  by  Hector's  Unce  he  lies. 
Then    nor  till  then,  shall  great  Achilles  rise : 
And  lo!  that  instant  ^-like  Hector  dies,  [tuitif, 
^m  that  great  hour  the  war's  whole  Ibitunt 
Pallas  assists,  and  lofty  lUon  burns  : 
Not  till  that  day  shall  Jove  relax  his  raw. 
Nor  one  of  all  the  heavenly  host  engage 
In  Aid  of  Greece.    The  promise  ofzgod 

\  'Jm? *  ^  **''^  **  ^^^  ^'  almighty  nod. 

Achilles' glory  to  the  stars  to  raise; 

Such  was  our  word,  and  fate  the  word  obeys.'* 

Swift  fmTtK»*?!  '^'''^  (th'.alniighty  order  given) 
^wift  from  th'  Tdtean  summit  shot  to  Heaven. 
As  some  way-fiiring  man,  who  wanders  o'er. 
Ui  thought,  a  length  of  lands  he  trod  before. 
SeiBds  forth  his  active  mind  fit>m  place  to  place, 
^ns  hill  to  dale,  and  measures  spLe  with  ?we: 
So  swift  flew  Juno  to  the  blest  abodes,  ^ 

If  thought  of  man  can  match  the  speed  of  godi. 

TS^i!;!!?"  '^''""J"  """^^^  Kynod%lac'dr 
They  boWd  and  made  obeisance  as  she  pasi'd. 

^Ttfu  '^^  ^"^*^"  ^^'"'^ ''  ^'^  Sublets  cr«;n»d 
Fair  Themis  first  presents  th^  golden  bow] 
And  anidous  asks  what  cares  disturb  her  soul  ?     ' 
«*  «    *'"**'"  *^  white-arm'd  goddess  thus  reuliesi 

Enough  thou  know'5t  the  tvrant  of  the  skies 
Severely-  bont  his  purpose  to  'fulfil,  * 

Lnmov'd  his  mind,  and  onrestrain'd  his  wffl 
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Go  thou.  Hie  fesitf  of  Heaven  attend  tliy  caU ; 
Bid  the  crown'd  nectar  circle  round  the  hall; 
But  Jove  shall  thunder  through  th'  ethereal  dome. 
Such  stem  decrees,  such  threatened  woc«  to  come, 
Af  soon  shall  freezf  mankind  with  dire  surprise, 
^nd  damp  th'  eternal  banquets  of  the  (>kie&" 

The  goddess  said,  and  sullen  took  her  place; 
Black  horrour  saddenM  each  celestial  face. 
To  see  the  gathering  grudge  in  every  breast, 
Smile&  on  her  lips  a  spleenful  joy  exprest  j 
While  on  ber  wrinkled  front,  and  eye-brow  bent, 
Sat  stedfast  care,  and  lowering  discontent. 
Thus  she  proceeds — "  Attend,  ye  powers  above ! 
But  know,  *tis  madness  to  contest  with  Jove : 
Supreme  be  sits :  and  sees,  in  pride  of  sway. 
Tour  vassal  godheads  grudgingly  obey : 
Fierce  in  the  majesty  of  power  controls ; 
Shakes  all  the  thrones  of  Heaven,  and  bends  the 

poles. 
Submiss,  immortals !  all  he  wills,  obey ; 
And  thou,  great  Mars,  begin  and  show  the  way. 
Behold  Ascalaphuf !  behold  him  die. 
But  dam  not  murmur,  dare  not  vent  a  sigh ; 
Thy  own  lov*d  boaated  ofiiipring  lies  o'erthroiTn, 
If  that  lov'd  boasted  offiipring  be  thy  own.'* 

Stem  Mars,  with  anguish  for  his  slaughtered 
•on, 
Smote  his  rebelling  breast,  and  fierce  begun : 
'*  Thus  then,  immortals !  thus  shall  Mars  obey ; 
Forgive  me,  gods,  and  yield  mv  vengeance  way : 
Descending  first  to  yon  forbidden  plain. 
The  god  of  battles  dares  avenge  the  slain; 
Dares,  though  the  thunder,  bursting  o'er  my  head, 
ShQuld  hurl  me  blazing  on  those  heaps  of  dead." 

With  that,  he  gives  command  to  Fear  and  Flight 
To  join  his  rapid  coursers  for  the  fight : 
Then,  grim  in  arms,  with  hasty  vengeance  flies; 
Arms,  that  reflect  a  radiance  through  the  skie^ 
And  now  had  Jove,  by  bold  rebellion  driven, 
Discharged  his  wrath  on  half  the  host  of  Heaven ; 
Bnt  Pallas,  springing  through  the  bright  abode. 
Starts  from  her  azure  throne  to  calm  the  god. 
Struck  for  th'  imm^jf^lH  V«ee  with  timely  fear, 

frantic  Matfs  she  snatched  the  shield  and 


,       spear  ^. 
Then  the  huge  helmet  lifting  from  his  head. 
Thus  to  th'  impetuous  homicide  she  said : 

"  By  what  wild  passion,  furious !  art  thou  tost  ? 
Striv'st  thon  with  Jove  ?  thoa  art  already  lost 
Shall  not  the  thundereres  dread  command  restrain. 
And  was  imperial  Juno  heard  in  vain } 
Back  to  the  skies  would'st  thou  with  shame  be 

driven, 
And  in  thy  guilt  involve  the  host  of  Heaven  ? 
Ilion  and  Greece  no  more  shall  Jove  engage ; 
The  skies  would  yield  an  ampler  scene  of  rage, 
Gnilty  and  guiltless  find  an  equal  fate,  ^ 
And  one  vast  ruin  whelm  th'  Olympian  state. 
Cease  then  thy  of&pring's  deatli  unjust  to  call ; 
Heroes  as  great  have  dy'd,  and  yet  shall  &11. 
Why  should  Heaven's  law  with  foolish  man  comply, 
Exempted  from  the  race  ordain'd  to  die  ?" 

This  menace  fix'd  the  warrior  to  his  throne; 
Sullen  he  sat,  and  curb'd  the  rising  groan. 
Then  Juno  callM  (Jove's  orders  to  obey) 
The  winged  Iris,  aid  the  god  of  day. 
*'  Go  wait  the  thunderer's  will,"  S^tumia  cry*d, 
**  On  yon  tall  summit  of  the  fountral  Ide : 
There  in  the  father's  awful  presence  stand, 
Receiye,  and  execute  his  dread  command." 


She  said,  and  sat :  the  god  that  gilds  the  day. 
And  various  Iris,  wing  their  airy  way. 
Swifl  as  the  mind,  to  Ida's  hill  they  came 
(Fair  nurse  of  fountains  and  of  savagre  game) ; 
There  sat  th'  eternal ;  he,  whose  nod  controls 
The  trembling  world,  and  shakes  the  steady  poles* 
VeiPd  in  a  mist  of  fragrance  him  they  found, 
With  clouds  of  gold  and  purple  circled,  round : 
Well-pleas'd  the  thunderer  saw  their  eametl 

care, 
And  prompt  obedience  to  the  queen  of  air ; 
Then  (while  a  smile  serenes  bis  awful  brow) 
Commands  the  goddess  of  the  showery  bow  : 
"  Iris !  descend,  and  what  we  here  ordain 
Report  to  yon  mad  tyrant  of  the  main. 
Bid  him  from  fight  to  his  own  deeps  repair. 
Or  breathe  from  slaughter  in  the  fields  of  air. 
If  he  refuse,  then  let  him  timely  weigh 
Our  elder  birthright,  and  superior  sway. 
How  shall  his  rashness  stand  tbe  dire  alarms. 
If  Heaven's  omnipotence  descend  in  arms  ? 
Strives  he  m  ith  me,  by  whom  his  power  was  given. 
And  is  there  equal  to  the  lord  of  Heaven?" 

Th*  almighty  spoke ;  the  goddess  wing'd  her 
To  sacred  Ilion  from  th'  Idean  height.  [flight 

Swift  as  the  rattling  hail,  or  fleecy  snows. 
Drive  thro'  the  skies,  when  Boreas  fiercely  blow's  j 
So  fi"om  the  clouds  descending  Iris  falls ; 
And  to  blue  Neptune  thus  the  goddess  calls  : 

"  Attend  the  mandate  of  the  sire  above. 
In  me  behold  the  me!^senger  of  Jove : 
He  (>ids  thee  from  forbidden  wars  repair 
To  thy  own  deeps,  or  to  the  fields  of  air. 
This,  if  refus'd,  he  bids  thee  timely  weigh 
His  elder  birthright,  and  superior  sway. 
How  shall  thy  rashness  stand  the  dire  alarms. 
If  Heaven's  omnipotence  descend  in  arms  ? 
Striv'st  thou  with  him,  by  whom  all  power  is  giren  ? 
And  art  thou  equal  to  the  lord  of  Heaven  ?" 
"  tVliat  means  the  haughty  sovereign  of  the 
.  skies?" 
(Thc'king  of  ocean  thus,  incens'd,  reifies) 
*'  Rule  as  he  will  his  portion'd  realms  on  high  ; 
No  vassal  god,  nor  of  his  train,  am  I. 
Three  brother  deities  from  Saturn  came. 
And  ancient  Rhea,  Earth's  immortal  dame : 
Assign'd  by  lot,  our  triple  rule  we  know ; ' 
Infernal  Pluto  sways  the  shade*  below ; 
O'er  the  wide  clouds,  and  o'er  the  starry  plaia» 
Ethereal  Jove  extends  his  high  domain ; 
My  court  beneath  the  hoary  waves  I  keep. 
And  hush  the  roarings  of  the  sacred  deep : 
Olympus,  and  this  Earth,  in  common  lie » 
What  claim  has  here  the  tyrant  of  the  sky  ? 
Far  in  the  distant  clouds  let  him  control. 
And  awe  the  younger  brothers  of  the  pole ; 
There  to  his  children  his  commands  be  given. 
The  trembling,  sertile,  second  race  of  Heaven.^* 

'*  And  must  I  then,"  said  she,  "  O  sire  of  floods  t 
Rear  this  fierce' answer  to  the  king  of  gods  ? 
Correct  it  yet,  and  change  thy  rash  intent ; 
A  noble  mind  disdains  not  to  repent 
To  elder  brothers  guardian  fiends  are  given. 
To  scourge  the  wretch  insulting  them  and  Heswen.** 

"  Great  is  the  profit,'^  (thus  the  god  rejoin'd) 
*'  When  ministers  are  blest  with  prwient  mind : 
Wam'd  by  thy  words,  to  powerful  Jove  I  yields 
And  quit,  though  angry,  the  contended  field. 
Not  but  bis  threats  with  justice  I  disclaim. 
The  ttinie  our  honoarii  tod  oor  birth  tbe  i 
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iXjtt,  fbrgetfol  of  hit  promise  fiven 

To  Hermeg,  Pallas,  aod  the  quetm  of  HeaTen; 

lb  hvoar  llioo,  tl»t  perfidious  place, 

He  breaks  his  faith  with  half  th'  ethereal  race; 

Gire  him  to  know,  unless  the  Grecian, train 

Lay  yoa  proud  structures  level  with  the  plain, 

Howe'er  th*  ofience  by  other  gods  be  past, 

Tfce  wrath  of  Neptune  shall  for  ever  last" 

Thus  speaking,  furious  frbm  the  field  he  strode. 
Ami  pfungM  into  the  bosom  of  the  flood. 
The  lord  of  thunders  from  his  lofty  heif^ht 
Beheld,  and  thus  bespoke  the  source  of  light : 

"  Behold !  the  god  whose  liquid  arms  arc  hurl*d  • 
Anmod  the  globe ;  whose  earthquakes  lock  the 

world; 
Desists  at  length  bis  rebel  war  to  wage. 
Seeks  his  own  seas,  and  trembles  at  our  rage ; 
Ebe  bad  my  wrath.  Heaven's  thrones  all  shaking 

round, 
BomVl  to  the  bottom  of  the  seas  profound  ; 
Aad  all  the  gods  that  round  old  Satoru  dwell 
Had  heard  the  thunders  to  the  deeps  of  Hell. 
Well  was  the  crime,  and  well  the  vengeance  spar*d  j 
E«^  power  immense  had  found  such  battle  hard. 
Go  tboQ,  my  son !  the  trembling  Ol^ks  alarm, 
%ake  my  broad  a^  on  thy  active  arm ; 
Be  godlike  Hector  thy  pecnliar  care. 
Swell  his  bold  heart,  and  urge  his  strength  to  war : 
Lrt  IlioQ  conquer,  till  tb'  Achaian  train 
Hy  to  their  ships,  and  Hellespont  again : 
Then  Greece  shall  breathe  from  toils'*— The  god- 
head said; 
ISs  idll  divine  the  son  of  Jove  obey'd. 
Nat  half  ao  swift  the  sailing  falcon  flies, 
That  drives  a  tmtle  through  the  liquid  skies  ; 
A%  Phobcw,  shooting  from  th'  Idasan  brow, 
GGiles  dovn  the  mountain  to  the  plain  below. 
There  Hector  seated  by  the  stream  he  sees, 
ffitf  aeoK  returning  with  the  coming  breeze ; 
Afain  bs  poises  beat,  his  spirits  rise; 
Again  his  lov'd  companions  meet  his  eyes; 
Jove  thinking  of  his  pains,  they  past  away. 
To  whom  the  god  who  gives  the  golden  day : 

"  Why  sits  great  Hector  from  the  field  so  far  ? 
Wkat  grief,  what  wound,  withholds  thee  from  the 
war?" 
The  €na^^  hero,  as  the  vision  bright 
Stood  shining  o'er  him,  half  unseal'd  his  nght : 
"  What  blest  immortal,  with  commanding  breath, 
Thns  wakens  Hector  from  the  sleep  of  death  ? 
f&a  &nie  not  told,  how,  while  my  trusty  sword 
Back'd  Greece  in  slaughter,  and  her  battle  gor'd, 
The  mighty  Ajax  with  a  deadly  blow 
Had  ahnost  sunk  me  to  the  shades  below  ? 
Ev^  yet,  roetbinks,  the  gliding  ghosts  I  spy, 
And  Hell's  Mack  borroors  swim  before  my  tye." 

To  him  Apollo :  *'  Be  no  more  dismay'd; 
See,  and  be  strong !  the  thunderer  sends  thee  aid. 
BeMd !  thy  Pfacebos  shall  his  arms  employ, 
Phaehas,  propitious  still  to  thee,  and  Troy. 
1— fire  thy  wrrrion  then  with  manly  force. 
And  to  the  ships  impel  thy  rapid  horse : 
B^n  I  will  make  thy  fiery  coursers  way, 
Aad  4nre  the  Grecians  headlong  to  the  sea." 
Tbna  to  bold  Hector  spoke  the  son  of  Jove, 
And  breatb'd  immortal  ardour  from  above. 
As  when  the  pamper'd  steed,  with  reins  unboond, 
Bseaks  from  his  stall,  and  poors  akmg  the  ground ; 
With  axDpke  strokes  be  rashes  to  the  flood, 
Ta  bathe  hti  sides,  and  oool  his  fiery  blood ; 


His  head,  now  freed,  he  tosses  to  the  skies ; 
His  main  disfaevelPd  o'er  hln  shoidders  flies : 
He  sQufi  the  females  in  the  well-known  plain. 
And  springs,  exulting,  to  his  fields  again : 
Urg'd  by  the  voice  divine,  thus  Hector  flew. 
Full  of  the  god ;  and  all  his  hosts  pursue. 
As  when  the  force  of  mea  and  dogs  combinM        , 
Invade  the  mountain -goat,  or  branching  hind  ; 
Far  from  the  hunt^s  rage  secure  they  lie 
Close  in  the  rock  (not  fated  yet  to  die; ; 
When  lo !  a  lion  shoots  across  the  way ! 
They  fly:  at  once  the  chasers  and  the  prey. 
So  Greece,  that  late  in  conquering  troops  pnr* 

sued, 
And  mark'd  their  progress  thro*  the  ranks  in  blood. 
Soon  <as  they  see  the  furious  chief  appear, 
Foiget  to  vanquish,  and  ooosent  to  fear. 
Thoas  with  grief  observM  his  dreadful  comse, 
Tlioas.  the  bravest  of  th'  JEtoViun  force  t 
Skiird  to  direct  the  javel'm's  distant  flight. 
And  bold  to  combat  in  the  standing  fight ; 
Nor  more  in  councils  fitmi'd  for  solid  sense. 
Than  winning  words  and  heavenly  eloquence. 
"  Gods!  what  portent,"  he  cry'd,  "  these  ey« 

invades  ? 
Lo !  Hector  rises  from  the  Stygian  shades  I 
We  saw  him,  late,  by  thundering  Ajax  klll'ds 
What  god  restores  him  tP  the  frighted  field  ; 
And,  not  content  that  half  of  Greece  lie  slain. 
Pours  new  destruction  on  her  sons  again  ? 
He  comes  not,  Jove !  without  thy  powerful  will ; 
Lo!  still  he  lives,  pursues,  and  conquers  still ! 
Yet  hear  my  counsel,  and  his  worst  withstand : 
The  Greeks'  main  body  to  the  fleet  command  ; 
But  let  the  few,  whom<brisker  spirits  warm. 
Stand  the  first  onset,  and  provoke  the  storm. 
Thus  point  your  arms ;  and  when  such  foes  appear^ 
Fierce  as  be  is,  let  Hector  learn  to  fear.** 

The  warrior  spoke,  the  listening  Greeks  obey. 
Thickening  their  ranks,  and  form  a  deep  array. 
Each  Ajax,  Teucer,  Merion,  gave  command. 
The  valiant  leader  of  the  Cretan  baud. 
And  Mars-like  Meges :  these  the  chiefii  excite. 
Approach  the  foe,  and  meet  the  coming  fight. 
Behind,  unnumbered  multitudes  attend, 
To  flank  the  navy,  and  the  chores  defend. 
Full  on  the  front  the  pressing  Trojans  l>ear. 
And  Hector  first  came  towering  to  the  war. 
Phoebus  himself  the  rushing  battle  led ; 
A  veil  of  clouds  inf  olv'd  k^^  radiant  h^ ; 
High-held  before  him,  Jove's  enormous  shield 
Portentous  shone,  and  shaded  all  the  field ; 
Vulcan  to  Jove  th'  immortal  gift  consigned. 
To  scatter  hosts,  and  terrify  mankind. 
7*he  Greeks  expect  the  shock,  the  clamours  rise 
From  difierent  parts,  and  mingle^in  the  skies. 
Dire  was  the  hiss  of  darts,  by  heroes  flung. 
And  arrows  leaping  from  the  bow-string  sung ;      ^ 
These  drink  the  life  of  generous  warriors  slain  ; 
Those  guiltless  fall,  and  tliirst  for  blord  in  vain.   > 
As  long  M  Phoebus  bore  unmov'd  the  shield,  ? 

Sat  doubtful  Conquest  hovering  o*er  the  field ; 
But  wh(>n  aloft  he  shakes  it  in  the  skies. 
Shouts  in  ftieir  ears,  and  lightens  in  their  eyes. 
Deep  horrour  seizes  every  Grecian  breast, 
Their  force  is  humbled,  and  their  fear  confest. 
So  fiies  a  herd  of  oxen,  scattered  wide. 
No  swain  to  guard  them,  and  no  day  to  guide. 
When  two  fell  liana  from  the  mountain  come, 
I  And  spread  th«  wnBApdIhrooglvthAshidy  floQPf 
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Impendiog  ^bobos  pourt  around  them  fear. 
And  Troy  and  Hector  thunder  in  the  rear. 
Heaps  iali  on  heam :  the  tlaaKbter  Hector  leads ; 
First  great  Arcesilas,  then  Stichios,  bleeds^ 
One  to  the  bold  Bccotiang  ever  dear, 
And  one  Menestbeus'  friend,  and  fiua'd  compeer. 
Medon  and  lasus,  .^eas  sped ; 
This  sprung  from  Phelus,  and  th'  Athenians  led ; 
Bnt  hapless  Medon  frooi  Oi'leus  came ; 
Him  Ajax  honoured  with  a  brother*8  name, 
Though  born  of  lawless  lo^ :  from  home  expellM, 
A  banished  man,  in  Phylaci  ha  dmell'd, 
PressM  by  the  ven^nce  of  an  angry  wife ; 
Troy  entis,  at  last,  bis  labours  and  his  life. 
Mecystca  next,  Polydamas  o'ertbrew  • 
And  thee,  brave  Clonius,  great  Agenor  slew. 
By  Paris,  Deiocbos  inglorious  dies, 
Pierc'd  through  the  shoulder  as  be  basely  flies. 
Polites*  arm  laid  Echius  on  the  plain  ; 
Stretch'd  on  one  heap,  the  victors  spoil  the  slain. 
The  Greeks  dismay  d,  confuVd,  disperse  or  fall. 
Some  seek  the  trench,  some  skulk  behind  the  wait 
While  these  fly  trembling,  others  pant  for  breath. 
And  o'er  the  slaughter  stalks  gigantic  Death. 
On  rubh'd  bold  Hector,  gloomy  as  the  night ; 
Forbids  to  plunder,  animates  the  Aght, 
Points  to  the  fleet :  "  For,  by  the  gods,  who  flies, 
Who  dares  but  linger,  by  this  hand  he  dies ! 
No  weeping  sister  his  cold  eye  shall  clofe, 
Ko  friendly  hand  his  funeral  pyre  compose. 
Who  stops  to  plunder  at  this  signal  hour, 
The  birds  shall  tear  him,  and  the  dogs  devonr.'* 

Furious  he  said ;  the  smarting  scourge  resounds ; 
The  coursers  fly ;  the  smoking  chariot  bounds : 
The  hosts  rush  on ;  loud  clamour*  shake  tbe  shore ; 
The  horses  thunder.  Earth  and  Ocean  roar! 
Apollo,  planted  at  the  trench's  bound, 
Push'd  at  the  bank:  down  funk  th*  emormons 
RoU'd  in  the  ditch  the  heapy  ruin  lay ;    [mound  : 
A  sudden  road  !  a  long  and  ample  way. 
<Ver  the  dread  fosse  (a  late-imperrious  space) 
Mow  steeds,  and  men,  and  cars,  tumultuous  pass. 
Tbe  wondering  crowds  tbe  downward  level  Irod ; 
Before  them  flam*d  the  shield,  and  march'd'  the  god. 
Then  with  his  hand  he  shook  the  mighty  wall; 
And  lo !  the  turrets  nod,  the  bulwarks  fall. 
Easy,  aa  when  asliore  the  infant  stands. 
And  draws  imaging  houses  in  the  sands; 
The  sportive  wanton,  pleased  with  some  new  play, 
Sweeps  the  slight  works  and  fiMhion*d  domes  away. 
Thus  vanish'd,  at  thy  touch,, the  towers  and  walls; 
The  toll  of  thousands  in  a  moment  falU. 

The  Grecians  gaze  around  with  wild  deqiair, 
ConfusM,  and  weary  all  the  powers  with  prayer ; 
Eidiort  their  men  with  praises,  threats,  commands ; 
And  urge  the  gods,  with  voices,  eyes,  and  hands. 
£xperienc*d  Nestor  chief  obtests  the  skies. 
And  weeps  his  country  with  a  father's  eyes : 

**  O  Jore !  if  ever,  on  his  native  shore. 
One  Greek  enrichM  thy  shrine  with  ofter'd  gore; 
If  e'er,  in  hope  o\it  country  to  behold, 
We  paid  the  fattest  flrstlhigs  of  the  fold ; 
If  eVr  thou  sign'st  our  wishes  with  thy  nod; 
Perform  the  promise  of  a  gracious  god ! 
This  day,  preserve  our  navies  from  the  flane^ 
And  save  the  reliqucs  of  the  Grecian  name.^' 

Thus  pray'd  the  sage :  th'  4itemal  gave  oomeiit, 
And  peals  of  thunder  shook  tbe  firmatpent: 
Presumptuous  Troy  mistook  th'  aecepifng  sign, 
Aid  oatchM  mm  ftiry  at  the  voiea  divine. 


As,  vhen  black  tempeiti  mia  fht  9t$§\9tA^tum, 
The  roaring  deeps  in  watery  mountains  rise. 
Above  the  sides  of  some  tall  ship  ascend. 
Its  womb  they  deluge,  and  iu  ribs  they  rend: 
Thus  loudly  roaring,  and  o'erpowering  all. 
Mount  tbe  thick  Trojans  up  tbe  Grecian  wail ; 
Legions  on  legions  from  each  side  arise  r 
Tbick  sound  the  koeb ;  tiie  storm  of  arrows  flies. 
Fierce  on  the  ships  above,  the  cars  below, 
These  wield  tbe  u»acc,  and  thone  the  javeUn  throv. 

While  thus  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rag'd. 
And  labouriag  armies  round  the  works  engaged ; 
Still  in  the  tent  Patroclus  sat,  to  tend 
The  good  Eurypylus,  his  wounded  friend. 
He  sprinkles  healing  balms  to  anguish  kind. 
And  adds  iliscouree,  the  medtctne  of  the  mind. 
But  whin  be  saw,  ascending  up  the  fleet, 
Vtctoricrus  Troy  ;  then,  starting  firom  his  seat. 
With  bitter  groans  his  sorrows  he  expresC, 
He  wrings  his  hands,  he  benis  his  manly  breast 
•*  Though  yet  thy  state  requires  ntdrcss,"  (he  cries) 
•'  Depart  1  must:  what  honours  strike  ray  eyes'. 
Charged  with  Achilles*  high  commands  I  go, 
A  monmful  witncM  of  this  scene  of  woe  : 
I  bane  to  urge  him,  by  his  country's  care. 
To  rise  in  anus,  and  shine  again  in  war. 
Perhaps  some  favouring  god  his  soul  may  bend ; 
The  voice  is  powerful  of  a  faithful  firiend." 

He  spoke ;  and  speaking,  swifter  than  the  wmd 
Sprung  from  the  tent,  and  left  the  ward  behind. 
Th*  emhody'd  Greeks  the  fierce,  attack  sustain. 
But  strive,  though  numerous,  to'  repulse  in  vain ! 
Nor  could  the  Trojans,  tlirongfa  that  firm  array. 
Force  to  the  fleet  and  tento  tb^  impervious  way. 
As  when  a  shipwright,  with  Palladian  art. 
Smooths  the  rough  wood,  and  levela  every  part  i 
With  equal  hand  he  guides  his  whole  design. 
By  the  just  rule,  and  the  direettog  Ime : 
The  martial  leaders,  with  like  skill  and  care. 
Preserved  their  line,  and  equal  kept  the  war. 
Brave  deeds  of  arms  through  all  the  ranks  were 
And  every  ship  sustained  an  eqaal  tide.         [tried 
At  one  proud  bark,  high-towering  o'er  the  fleet, 
AjsLX  the  great  and  godlike  Hector  meet; 
For  one  bright  prize  the  matchless  chiefe  oontao^ 
Nor  this  the  ships  can  fire,  nor  that  defend ; 
One  kept  the  shore,  and  one  the  vessel  trod; 
That  fix'd  as  fate,  ibis  acted  by  a  god. 
Tbe  son  of  Clytiuf  in  hia  daring  hmid,  i 

Th«  deck  approaching,  shakes  a  flaming  brand ;.j 
But  pierc'd  by  Telamon's  huge  lance  expires;  J 
Thundering  he  falls,  and  drops  th'  extinguished  fifl 
Great  Hector  view'd  him  with  si  sad  survey, 
As  stretch'd  in  dust  before  the  stem  he  lay. 
"  Oh  I  alloflVojan,  allof  Lycian  race  ! 
Stand  to  your  arms,  maintain  this  arduous 
Lo!  where  tbe  son  of  royal  Clytios  lies; 
Ah,  save  his  arms,  secure  his  obsequies  i" 

This  said,  his  eager  javelin  sought  the  Ibet 
But  Ajax  shunnM  the  meditated  blow. 
Not  vainly  yet  the  forceful  lance  was  thrown; 
It  stn^tch'd  in  dust  unhappy  Lyoophron  : 
An  exile  long,  siistain'd  at  Ajax*  board, 
A  faithful  servant  to  a  foreign  lord ; 
In  peace,  in  war,  for  ever  at  his  sid\ 
Near  his  lov'd  master,  as  he  liv'd,  he  dyVL 
Prom  the  high  poop  he  tumbles  on  the  sand. 
And  lies  a  lifeless  load  along  the  land. 
With  anguish  ^ax  views  the  piercing  sight. 
And  thus  inflamea  hia  brother  to  the  fight  s 
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*'  T&aoer,  bebold!  extffideicl  oo  the  aihore 
Omr  fnead,  oui*  loVd  companion  !  now  no  more! 
Dear  as  a  parent,  with  a  parent's  care, 
To  fight  our  wars,  he  left  his  native  air. 
This  death  deplor'd,  to  Hector^s  rage  we  owe ; 
Bevenge,  revenge  it  on  the  cmel  foe. 
Where  arc  those  darts  on  which  the  fetet  attend  ? 
Ind  where  the  bow,  which  Phcebus  taught  to  bend  ? " 

Impatieiit  Tencer,  hastening  to  his  aid. 
Before  the  chief  his  ample  how  displayed ; 

The  well-stor'd  quiver  on  his  shoulders  hung: 
Then  hias'd  his  arrow,  and  the  bow-string  sung. 
Clytiis,  Pisenor's  son,  renown'd  in  &me 
(To  thee,  Folydamas!  an  honour'd  name) 
Drove  through  the  thickest  of  th*  embattled  plains 
The  startling  steeds,  and  shook  his  eager  reins. 
Ai  all  oo  glory  ran  bis  ardent  mind. 
The  paiated  death  arrests  him  from  behmd. 
Through  }fh  fair  neck  the  thrilling  arrow  flies; 
la  yoi^'s  first  bloom  reluctantly  he  dies. 
HorTd  horn  the  krfty  seat,  at  di^ftance  &r. 
The  headlong  coursers  spurn  his  empty  car ; 
Till  sad  Polydamas  the  steeds  restraioM, 
And  gare,  Astynous,  to  thy  careful  hand  ( 
Then,  fir'd  to  vengeance,  rush'd  amidst  the  foe ; 
Bage  edg'd  his  sword,  and  strens^enM  every  blow. 

Oace  niore  bold  Teucer,  in  his  country's  cause. 
At  Hector's  breast  a  chosen  arrow  draws; 
And  bad  the  weapon  found  the  destined  way, 
Ihy  fim,  great  Trojan !  had  renown'd  that  day. 
Bat  Hector  was  not  doom'd  to  perish  then : 
TV  ail-wiee  disposer  of  the  fotes  of  men 
(Impeffial  Jove)  his  present  death  withstands; 
Kor  was  such  glory  due  to  Teucer's  hands. 
At  its  full  stretch  as  the  tough  string  he  drew, 
Strack  by  an  arm  unseen,  it  burst  in  two; 
Down  dropp'd  the  bow :  the  shaft  with  brazen  head 
Fdl  kmocent,  and  on  the  dust  lay  dead. 
Th*  astonished  archer  to  great  Ajax  cries,  ^ 
**  Soiae  god  prevents  our  destined  enterprise ; 
Sone  god,  psopitioos  to  the  Trojan  foe, 
Ma^  from  my  arm  uofoiling,  struck  the  bow. 
And  broke  the  nerve  my  hands  had  twin'd  with  art, 
Stnog  to  impel  the  flight  of  many  a  dart*' 

**  Since  Heaven  commands  it,"  ( Aj^^  ir^^^c  reply) 
"  DiBnisB  the  bow,  and  lay  thy  arrows  by, 
(Thy  anna  no  less  sufiice  the  lance  to  wield) 
Aid  qoit  the  quiver  for  the  ponderous  shield ; 
In  tise  fiist  ranks  indulge  thy  thii  st  of  fiime, 
Hqr  biave  example  shall  the  rest  inflame. 
Fieree  as  they  are,  by  long  successes  vain. 
To  fofceour  fleet,  or  ev-n  a  ship  to  gain, 
Adts  toil,  and  sweat,  and  blood :  their  utmost  might 
SkaR  find  its  match — no  more  :  'tis  ours  to  fight" 

Tben  Teucer  laid  his  foithless  bow  aside ; 
IV  foar-fold  buckler  o'er  his  shouldert  ty'd ; 
Oa  bis  brave  head  a  crested  helm  he'plac'd, 
With  nodding  horse-ha'u-  formidably  grac*d ; 
Adttt,  whose  point  with  brass  refulgent  shines. 
The  warrior  wields :  and  his  great  brother  joins. 

Thia  Hector  saw,  and  thus  express'd  his  joy : 
"  Te  troops  of  Lycia,  Dardanus,  and  Troy ! 
Be  flsiodful  of  yourselves,  your  ancient  fame, 
Aad  ipread  yoor  glory  with  the  naVy's  flame. 
Jofe  is  with  us ;  I  saw  bh  hand,  but  now, 
fnm  the  p«ood  archer  strike  his  vaunted  bow. 
bdulgent  Jove  !  bow  plain  thy  favours  shine. 
When  happy  nations  bear  the  marks  divioe ! 
How  easy  then,  to  see  the  sinking  state 
Of  lealms  accurst,  deserted,  reprobate! 


Such  is  the  fate  of  Greece,  and  snch  isonrs. 
Behold,  ye  warriors,  and  exert  your  powers. 
Death  is  the  worst ;  a  fote  which  all  must  try  ; 
And,  for  our  country,  'tis  a  bliss  to  die. 
The  gallant  man,  though  slain  in  fi^t  he  be. 
Yet  leaves  his  nation  safo,  his  chiklren  fVee ; 
Entails  a  debt  on  all  the  grateful  sUte; 
His  own  brave  friends  shall  glory  in  his  fote; 
His  wife  live  honour'd,  all  bis  race  succeed  ; 
And  late  posterity  enjoy  the  deed !" 

This  rous'd  the  soul  in  every  Trojan  breast 
The  godlike  Ajax  next  his  Greeks  addrest: 

**  How  long,  ye  warriors  of  the  Argive  race» 
<To  generous  Argos  what  a  dire  disgrace !) 
How  long,  on  these  curs'd  confines  will  ye  lie, 
Yet  undetermin'd,  or  to  live,  or  diet 
What  hopes  remain,  .what  metliods  to  retire, 
If  once  your  vessels  catch  the  I'n^jan  fire  ? 
Mark  how  the  flames  approach,  how  near  they  fid^ 
How  Hector  calls,  and  Troy  obeys  his  call ! 
Not  to  the  dance  that  dreadful  voice  invites. 
It  calls  to  deaths  and  all  the  rage  of  fights. 
Tis  now  no  time  for  wisdom  or  debates ; 
To  vour  own  hands  are  trusted  all  your  fhtes  ; 
And  better  far,  in  one  decisive  strife, 
One  day  should  end  our  labour,  or  our  life ; 
Than  keep  thb  hard-gut  inch  of  barren  saodi, 
S611  press'd,  and  press'd  by  such  inglorious  hands.** 

The  listening  Grecians  feel  their  leader's  flame^ 
And  every  kindling  bosom  pants  for  fame. 
Then  mutual  slaughters  spread  on  either  side ; 
By  Hector  here  the  Phocian  Schedius  dy'd; 
There,  pierc'd  by  Ajax,  sunk  Laodamas, 
Chief  of  the  foot,  of  old  Antenor's  race. 
Polydamas  laid  Otus  on  the  sand. 
The  fierce  commander  of  tbe  Epian  band. 
His  lance  bold  Meges  at  the  victor  threw  ; 
The  victor,  stooping,  from  the  death  withdrew. 
(That  valubd  life,  O  Phosbus,  was  thy  care); 
But  Croesmus'  bosom  took  the  flying  spear : 
His  corpse  foil  bleeding' on  the  dippery  shore ; 
His  radiant  arms  triumphant  Meges  biere. 
Dolops,  the  son  of  Lampus,  rushes  on. 
Sprung  from  the  race  of  old  Laomedon, 
And  fom'd  for  prowess  in  a  well -fought  field  ; 
He  pierc'd  the  centre  o^  bis  sounding  shield : 
But  Meges  Phyleus'  ample  breast-plate  wore 
(Well-known  in  fight  on  Selle's  wmding  shore; 
For  king  Euphetes  gave  the  golden  mail. 
Compact,  and  firm  with  many  a  jointed  scale); 
Which  oft,  in  cities  storm'd,  and  battles  won. 
Had  sav*d  tbe  father,  and  now  saves  the  son. 
Full  at  the  Trojan's  head  he  urg'd  his  lance, 
Where  the  high  plumes  above  the  helmet  dance. 
New  ting'd  with  Tynan  dye :  in  dust  below, 
Shton  from  tbe  crest,  tlie  purple  honours  glow. 
Meantime  their  fight  the  Spartan  king  survey'd. 
And  stood  by  Meges'  side,  a  sudden  aid. 
Through  Dolops'  shoulder  urg'd  his  forceful  dart, 
Which  held  its  passage  through  the  panting  heart. 
And  issued  at  his  breast    With  thundering  sound 
The  warrior  falls,  extended  on  the  ground. 
In  rush  the  conquering  Greeks  to  spoil  the  slain  : ' 
But  Hector's  voice  excites  his  kindred  train  ; 
The  hero  roost,  from  Hicetaon  sprung, 
Fierce  Meianippns,  gallant,  brave,  an^  youag.    . 
He  (ere  to  Troy  the  Grecians  cross'd  the  main)  .. 
Fed  hb  large  oxen  on  Percote's  plain  ; 
But  when,  opprcss'd,  Iiis  country  claim'd  hiscart^ 
Betum'd  to  Ilion,  and  excelled  in  war;  ^ 
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For  this,  in  PrUm**  Court,  he  held  his  place, 
Belov*d  no  less  than  Priam's  royal  race. 
Him  Hector  singW,  as  his  troops  he  led, 
And  thus  inflamM  him,  pointing  to  the  dead: 
"  Lo,  Melanippus '  lo  where  Dolops  lies ; 
And  ia  it  thus  our  royal  kinsman  dies ; 
0*crmatch'd  he  falls ;  to  two  at  once  a  prey. 
And  lo !  they  bear  the  bloody  arms  away ! 
Come  on-^a  distant  war  no  longer  wage, 
But  hand  to  hand  thy  country's  foe^  engage : 
Till  Greece  at  once,  and  all  her.glory  end ; 
Or  Ilion  from  her  towery  height  desi-end, 
Heav*d  from  the  Imest  stone ;  and  bury  all 
In  one  sad  sepulchre,  one  common  fall." 

Hector  (this  said)  msh'd  forward  on  the  foear 
With  e^ual  ardour  Melanippxis  glow-s  : 
Yhen  Ajax  thus — '*  Oh  Gretis !  respect  your  fame, 
Respect  yourselves,  and  learn  an  honest  shame: 
ijet  mutual  reverence  nnitual  warmth  inspire, 
And  catch  from  breast  to  breast  the  noble  fire. 
On  valour's  side  the  odds  of  combat  li% 
The  brave  live  gtorious,  or  lamented  die ; 
The  wretch  that  tremble  in  the  field  of  fame, 
Meets  death,  and  worse  than  death,  eternal  shame." 

His  generoQs  sense  he  not  in  vain  imparts ! 
It  sunk,  and  rooted  in  the  Grecian  hearts; 
jhey  join,  they  throng,  they  thicken  at  his  call. 
And  flank  the  navy  with  a  brazen  wall ; 
Shields  touching  shields,  in  order  blaze  above, 
And  stop  the  Trojans,  though  impeird  by  Jove. 
The  fiery  Spartan  first,  with  loud  applause. 
Warms  the  bold  son  of  Nestor  in  his  cause  : 
•'  Is  there,"  (he  said)  "  in  arms  a  youth  like  you. 
So  strong  to  fight,  so  active  to  pursued 
Why  stand  you  distant,  nor  attempt  a  deed  ? 
Lift  the  bold  lance,  and  make  some  Trojan  bleed." 

He  said ;  and  backward  to  the  lines  r«  tirM  ; 
Forth  rush'd  the  youth,  with  martial  fury  firM, 
Beyond  the  foremost  ranks ;  his  lance  he  threw. 
And  round  the  black  battalions  cast  his  view. 
The  troops  of  Troy  recede  with  sudden  fear. 
While  the  swift  javelin  hissM  along  in  air. 
Advancing  Melanippus  met  the  dart 
With  his  bold  breast,  and  felt  it  in  his  heart : 
Thundering  be  falls ;  his  falling  arms  resound. 
And  his  broad  buckler  rings  against  the  ground* 
The  victor  leaps  upon  his  prostrate  prize  : 
Thus  on  a  roe  the  well-breathM  beagle  dies, 
And  rends  his  side,  fresh-bleeding  with  the  dart 
The  distant  hunter  sent  into  his  heart 
Observing  Rector  to  the  rescue  flew ; 
Bold  as  he  was,  Antilochus  withdrew. 
So  when  a  savage,  ranging  o*er  the  plain. 
Has  torn  the  shepherd's  dog,  or  shepherd  swain ; 
While,  conscious  of  the  deed,  he  glares  around. 
And  hears  the  gathering  multitude  resound. 
Timely  he  flies  the  yet-untasted  food. 
And  gains  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  wood. 
So  fears  the  youth  j  all  Troy  with  shouts  pursue, 
While  stones  ant  dirts  in  mingled  tempests  flew  -, 
But,  entered  in  the  Grecian  ranks,  be  turns 
His  manly  breast,  and  with  new  fury  bums. 

Now  on  the  fleet  the  tides  of  Trojans  drove. 
Fierce  to  fulfil  the  stem  decrees  of  Jove : 
The  sire  of  gods,  confirming  Thetis'  prayer. 
The  Grecian  ardour  qnench*d  in  deep  despair; 
But  lilts  tQ  glory  Troy's  prevailing  bands. 
Swells  all  the|r  hearts,  and  strengthens  all  their 
Oq  I^s  top  be  watts  wHh  longing  eyef ,      |[hands. 
To  view  theittvyblaziag  to  the  ^ies  j 
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Then,  nor  till  then,  the  se&l»  of waf^faall  ton, 
The  Trojans  fly,  and  conquer*d  Ilion  bum. 
These  fates  revolvM  in  his  almighty  mind. 
He  raises  Hector  to  thf^  work  desigii'd. 
Bids  him  with  more  than  morul  fury  glow. 
And  drives  him,  like  a  lightning,  on  the  ibe. 
So  Mars,  when  human  crimes  for  vei^geance  call. 
Shakes  his  huge  javelin,  and  whole  armies  feill. 
Not  with  more  rage  a  conflagration  rolls, 
Wraps  the,vast  mountains,  and  involves  the  polet. 
He  fbams  with  wiath  j  beneath  his  gloomy  brow 
Like  fiery  meteors  his  red  eye-balls  glow : 
The  radiant  hcluaet  on  his  temples  bums. 
Waves  when  he  nods,  and  lightens  as  he  turns: 
For  Jove  his  splendour  round  the  chief  had  thrown. 
And  cast  the  tilaze  of  both  the  hosts  on  one. 
Unhappy  glories !  for  his  fate  was  near, 
Due  to  stern  Pallas,  and  Pelides*  spear: 
Yet  Jove  deferr'd  the  death  he  was  to  pa^. 
And  gave  what  fate  allow'd,  the  honours  of  a  day ! 

Now  all  on  fire  for  fame  his  breast,  his  eyes 
Burn  at  each  foe,  and  single  every  prize ; 
Still  at  the  closest  ranks,  the  thickest  fight, 
He  points  his  ardour,  and  exerts  his  might. 
The  Grecian  phalanx  moveless  as  a  tower 
On  all  sides  battered,  yet  resists  his  power : 
So  some  tall  rock  overhangs  the  hoary  main. 
By  winds  assail'd,  by  billows  beat  in  vain ; 
Unmov'd  it  hears,  above,  the  tempest  blow, 
And  sees  the  watery  mountains  break  below. 
Girt  in  surrouncliug  flames,  he  seems  to  fall. 
Like  fire  from  Jove,  and  bursts  upon  them  all : 
Bursbt  as  a  wave  that  from  the  clouds  impends. 
And  swelPd  with  tempests  on  the  ship  descends; 
White  are  the  decks  with  foam ;  the  winds  aloud 
Howl  o'er  the  masts,  and  sing  through  every  shroud 
Pale,  trembling,  tir*d,  the  sailors  freeze  with  fears; 
And  instant  death  on  every  wave  appears. 
So  pale  the  Greeks  the  eyes  of  Hector  meet. 
The  chief  so  thunders,  and  so  shakes  the  fleet 

As  when  a  lion  rushing  from  his  den. 
Amidst  the  plain  of  some  wide- watered  fen 
(Where  numerous  oxeu,  as  at  ease  they  feed. 
At  large  expatiate  o'er  the  ranker  mead  ;) 
Leaps  on  the  herds  before  the  herdsman's  eyc| : 
The  treqabling  herdsman  far  to  distance  flies  : 
Some  lordly  bull  (the  rest  dispersed  and  fled) 
He  singles  out ;  arrests,  and  lays  him  dead. 
Thus  from  the  rage  of  Jove-like  Hector  flew 
All  Greece  in  heaps  ;  but  one  he  seized,  and  slew: 
Mycenian  Periphes,  a  mighty  name, 
In  wis<lom  great,  in  arms  well  known  to  fame^ 
The  minister  of  stem  Eurystheus'  ire, 
Against  Alcidcs,  Corprcus  was  bis  sire  : 
The  son  redeemed  the  honours  of  the  raco, 
A  son  as  gene#ous  as  the  sire  was  base ; 
O'er  all  his  country's  youth  conspicuous  fiir 
In  every  virtue,  or  of  peace  or  war : 
But  doom'd  to  Hector's  stronger  force  to  yield  I 
Against  the  margin  of  bis  ample  shiel4 
He  stnick  his  hasty  foot :  his  heels  up-spnmgf  ^ 
Supine  he  fell ;  bis  brazen  helmet  rung. 
On  the  fall'n  chief  th'  invading  Trogon  prest. 
And  plung'd  the  pointed  javelin  in  bis  breast. 
His  circling  friends,  who  strove  to  guard  too  lata 
Th'  unhappy  hero,  fled,  or  shar'd  bis  fate. 

ChosM  from  the  foremost  line,  the  Grecian  trsiA 
Now  man  the  next,  receding  toward  the  main ; 
Wedg'd  in  one  body  at  the  tents  they  ttand, 
WoU'd  rouiAd  with  stems,  a  glooiny  dflsperateband, 
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KbvauBlysham^  forlnds  th'  inglorious  flight; 

Nwr  fear  itself  confiQes  them  to  the  fierht ; 

Man  conn^e  breathes  in  man ;  but  Nestor  most 

(Tbe  sage  preserver  of  the  Grecian  host) 

&liorts,  adjares,  to  ^ard  these  utmost  shorcft ; 

And  by  their  parents,  by  themselves,  implores. 

"  Ofiriends !  be  men :  your  generous  breasts  in- 
flame 
With  equal  honoar,  and  with  mutual  shame  ? 
Tiatkof  your  iiopes,  jroor  fortunes  ;  all  the  care 
Yow  wives,  your  infants,  and  your  parents,  share : 
Tbink  of  each  livins^  father's  reverend  head : 
TbhA  of  each  ancestor  with  plory  dead ; 
AlJient,  by  me  they  speak,  by  me  they  sue ; 
They  tsk  their  safety,  and  their  fame,  from  jrou : 
The  girff  their  fiite*  on  this  one  action  lay, 
And  all  are  lost,  if  you  desert  the  day." 

Keqjoke,  and  round  him  breatVd  heroic -fires; 
Koem  seconds  what  the  sage  inspires. 
Ik  miifc  of  darkness  Jove  around  them  threw 
Sbedear*d,  restoring  all  the  war  to  view ; 
A  sodden  ray  shot  beaming  o'er  the  plain, 
Aid  ibov*d  the  shores,  the  navy,  and  the  main  : 
Bector  they  saw,  and  all  who  fly,  or  fight. 
The  scene  wide-opening  to  the  blaxe  of  light, 
fintof  the  field  great  Ajax  strikes  their  eyes, 
fij  pott  majestic,  and  his  ample  size : 
Apoaderons  mace  with  studs  of  iron  crown*d, 
foil  tvtnty  cubits  long,  he  swings  around ; 
l^of  fichts,  like  others,  fixt  to  certain- stands, 
^  hcka  a  moving  tower  above  the  bands ; 
Hi^  OD  the  decks,  with  vast  gigantic  stride, 
^godlike  hero  stalks  from  side  to  side. 
^  vhen  a  horseman  from  the  watery  mead 
(SWPd  io  the  manage  of  the  boundtrfg  steed) 
^^  four  fair  coursen,  practised  to  obey, 
T^Jorae  great  city  through  the  public  way; 
S^  ia  his  art,  as  side  by  side  they  run. 
Be  shifts  bis  seat,  and  vaults  from  one  to  one  5 
^  iiow  tt>  this,  and  now  to  that  he  flies  j 
*^«irinf  numbers  follow  with  their  eyes. 

Praoi  ship  to  ship  thus  Ajax  swiftly  flew, 
"» ioi  the  wonder  of  the  warring  crew, 
Asiwious  Hector  thundered  threaU  aloud, 
;^wb'd  eorag'd  before  the  Trojan  crowd : 
TVa  svift  iovadet  the  ships,  whose  beaky  prores 
Uf  rank'd  contiguous  on  the  .bending  shores : 
-Jfte strong  eagle  from  his  airy  heijiht, 
f^^Wirb  the  swans'  op  cranes'  embody'd  flight, 
*^  down  impetuous,  while  they  light  for  fuod, 
Aw,  stooping,  darkens  with  his  wings  the  fiood. 
J«e  leads  him  on  with  his  almighty  hand, 
ijj  breathes  fierce  spirits  in  hb  following  band. 
J^T^mog  nations  meet,  the  battle  roars, 
j^  heats  the  combat  00  the  sounding  prores, 
"^  »OQltlst  have  thought,  so  furious  was  their 

fire 
J«»  force  could  tame  them,  and  no  toil  could  tire ; 
«tf  aew  vigour  from  new  fights  they  won, 
Jw  the  long  battle  was  but  then  Ucgun. 
'^^'wceyetuncojKjucr'd,  kept  alive  the  war, 
^fcarc  of  death,  confiling  in  despair; 
^ia  proud  hopes,  already  view'd  the  main 
*^t  with  the  blaze,  and  red  with  heroes  slain  ! 

•JjHraigth  is  felt  from  hope  and  from  despair, 
*«  «ch  contends,  as  his  were  all  the  war. 

"»» thou,  bold  Hector  1  whose  resistless  hand 
^J^Ktt'd  a  ship  OP  that  contested  strand  ; 
£»  Hme  which  dead  Protesilaiis  bore, 

^  fet  that  touch'd  th*  unhappy  Trojwi  shore : 


For  this  in  arms  the  warring  nations  stood, 
And  bath'd  their  generous  breasts  with  mutual 

blood. 
No  room  to  poise  the  lance  or  bend  the  bow ; 
But  hand  to  hand,  and  man  to  ma^,  they  grrow : 
Wounded  they  wound ;  and  seek  each  other's  heartt 
With  falchions,  axes,  swords,  and  shortened  darts. 
The  falchions  ring,  shields  rattle,  axes  sound, 
Swords  flash  in  air,  or  glitter  on  the  ground ; 
With  sftreaming  blood  the  slippery  shores  are  dy'd, 
And  slaughter'd  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide. 

Still  raging  Hector  with  his  ample  hand 
Grasps  the  high  stem,  and  gives  this  loud  com- 
mand: 

"  Haste,  bring  the  fiames!  the  toil  of  ten  long 
Is  finished  \  and  the  day  desir  d  appears  !      {j9»n 
This  happy  day  with  acclamations  greet. 
Bright  with  deseruction  of  yon  hostile  fleet. 
The  coward  counsels  of  a  timorous  throng 
Of  reverend  dotards,  check'd  our  glory  long : 
Too  long  Jove  Inll'd  us  with  lethargic  charms, 
But  now  in  peals  of  thunder  calls  to  arms  : 
In  this  great  day  he  crowns  our  full  desires, 
Wakes  all  our  force,  and  seconds  all  our  fires.** 

He  spoke— the  warriors,  at  his  fierce  command. 
Pour  a  new  d(  luge  00  the  Grman  band. 
Ev'n  Ajax  pausM  (so  thick  the  javelins  fly) 
Stepp'd  back,  and  doubted  or  to  live,  or  die 
Yet  where  the  oars  are  plac'd,  he  stands  to  wait 
What  chief  approaching  dan-s  attempt  his  fate  i 
Ev'n  to  the  last,  his  naval  charge  defends. 
Now  shakes  his  spear,  now  lifts,  and  now  protendi  | 
Ev'n  yet,  the  Greeks  with  picrcmg  ^honta  inspires, 
Amidst  atUcks,  and  deaths,  and  darts,  and  fires. 

•*  O  friends !  O  heroes !  names  for  ever  dear. 
Once  sons  of  Mars,  and  thunderbolts  of  war  I 
Ah  !  yet  be  mindful  of  your  old  renown, 
Your  great  forefathers*  virtues  and  your  own. 
What  aids  expect  you  in  this  utmost  strait  ? 
What  bulwarks  rising  between  you  and  fate  ? 
No  aids,  no  bulwark^  your  retreat  attend  j 
No  friends  to  help,  no  city  to  defend. 
This  spot  is  all  you  have,  to  lo«e  or  keep  ; 
There  stand  the  Trojans,  and  here  rolls  the  deep. 
Tis  hostile  ground  you  tread  ;  your  native  lands 
Far,  far  fixim  hence :  your  fatps  are  in  your  hands.'' 

Raging  he  spoke ;  nor  farther  wastes  his  breatli, 
But  turns  his  javelin  to  the  work  of  death. 
Whate'er  bold  Trojan  arm'd  his  daring  hands. 
Against  the  sable  ships,  with  flaming  brawls^ 
So  well  the  chief  his  naval  weapon  sped, 
TTie  luckless  warrior  at  his  stem  lay  J^ad  ; 
Full  twelve,  the  boldest,  in  a  moment  fell. 
Sent  by  great  Ajax  to  the  shades  of  Hell. 


THE  iUAa 


argument: 

TUX   SlXta    BATTLE  :    TflU    ACrs  AND  DJUTB  dP 

fATaociuf. 

pATaocLtrs  (in  pursuance  of  the  request  of  Nestor 
in  the  eleventh  book)  entreats  Achflles  to  sufl!^ 
him  to  go  to  the  assistaxKc  of  the  Greeks  vit^ 
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Achillci'  troops  and  trmour.  He  agreei  to  it ; 
but  at  the  same  time  charges  him  to  content 
himself  with  rescuing  the  fleet,  without  farther 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  armour,  hwaet, 
soldiers,  and  otbotn  of  Achillea  are  described. 
Achilles  offers  a  libation  for  the  aucceas  of  his 
friend,  after  which  Patroclus  leads  the  Myrmi- 
dons to  battle.  The  Trojans,  at  the  sight  of 
Patroclufc  in  Achilles's  armour,  taking  him  for 
that  hero,  are  cast  into  the  atmost  consterna- 
tion :  he  beats  them  off  from  the  vessels.  Hec- 
tor himself  flies.  Sarpedon  ia  killed,  though 
Jupiter  was  averse  to  his  fate.  Several  other 
particulars  of  the  battle  arc  described ;  in  the 
heat  of  which,  Patroclus,  neglecting  Uie  orders 
of  Achilles,  punues  the  foe  to  the  walls  oTTroy ; 
where  Apollo  repulses  and  disarms  him,  £u- 
phorbus  wounds  him,  and  Hector  kills  him: 
^bich  concludes  the  book. 


So  warr'd  both  armies  on  th*  ensanguinM  shore, 
While  the  black  vessels  smok'd  with  human  gore. 
Meantime  Fatroclus  to  Achilles  flies ; 
The  streaming  tears  (all  copious  from  his  eyes ; 
Kot  Caster  trickling  to  the  plains  below. 
From  the  tall  rock  the  sable  waters  flow. 
Pivine  Pelides,  with  compassion  mov'd, 
Thus  apoke.  Indulgent  to  his  best-belov'd  :  / 

<*  Pattoclus,  say,  what  grief  thy  bosom  bears, 
Tha^  flowa  so  (kst  in  the«a  unmanly  tears  ? 
Ko  girl,  no  infant,  whom  the  mother  keeps 
Fremher  toy'd  breast,  with  (bnder  passion  weeps  j 
Not  more  the  mother's  soul  that  infant  warms, 
Clung  to  jier  knees,  and  reaching  at  her  arms, 
Than  thou  hast  mine !  Oh  tell  me,  to  what  end 
Thy  melting  sorrows  thus  pursue  thy  friend  ? 

**  Qfiew^  thou  for  me,  or  for  my  martial  band  ? 
Or  come  sad  tidings  from  our  native  land  ? 
Our  fathers  live  (our  first,  most  tender  care) 
Thy  good  MencDtius  breathes  tht  vital  air. 
And  hoary  Peleus  yet  extends  his  days ; 
Pleased  in  tlieir  age  to  hear  their  children's  praise. 

«f  Or  Ibay  some  meaner  cause  thy  pity  claim ! 
Perhaps  yon  reliqoes  of  the  Grecian  name, 
DoomM  in  their  ships  to  sink  by  fire  and  sword. 
And  pay  the  fbffeit  of  their  haughty  lord  ? 
Whatever  the  cause,  reveal  thy  secret  care, 
And speak^thosesorrows  which  a  friend  would  share." 

A  sigh,  that  jnstant,  from  his  bosom  broke, 
Af^other  followed,  and  Patroclus  spoke : 

•*  Let  Greece  at  length  with  pity  touch  thy  breast, 
Thyself  a  Greek  ,  and,  once,  of  Greeks  the  best ! 
Lo !  every  chief  that  might  her  fate  prevent, 
lies  piere'd  with  wounds,  and  bleeding  in  his  tent 
Furypylus,  Tydides,  Atreus'  son 
And  wise  Ulysses,  at  the  nn\y  groan. 
More  for  their  country's  wounds  than  for  their  own. 
Their  pain,  soft  arts  of  phai-macy  can  case. 
Thy  breast  alone  no  lenitives  appease. 

«*  M^y  never  rege  like  thine  my  soul  enslave, 
O  great  in  vain  !  unprofitably  brave  ! 
Thy  country  slighted  in  her  last  distress, 
Wha^friend,  what  man,   from  thee  shall   hopes 

repress? 
Ko — men  unborn,  and  ages  yet  behind, 
{)ball  curse  that  fierce,  that  unforgiving  mind. 

«•  O  man  unpitying  I  if  of  man  thy  race  j 
Pu^saie  thou  spring'st  not  firom  ^  sQf^  embrace, 


Nor  ever  amorous  hero  caiis*d  thy  btfth. 
Nor  ever  tender  goddess  brought  thee  fsrUi. 
Some  rugged  rock's  hard  eotraib  gave  thee  tett. 
And  raging  seas  produced  thee  in  a  storm, 
A  soul  well  suiting  that  tempesttous  kind. 
So  rough  thy  manners,  so  untam'd  thy  mmd. 
If  some  dire  oracle  thy  breast  alann. 
If  aught  from  Jove,  or  Thetis,  stop  thy  arm, 
Soihe  beam  of  comfort  yet  on  Greece  may  shine. 
If  I  but  lead  the  Myrmidontan  line : 
Clad  in  thy  dreadful  arms  if  I  appear. 
Proud  Troy  shall  tremble,  and  desert  the  war  i 
Without  thy  person  Greece  shall  win  the  day. 
And  thy  mere  image  chase  her  foes  away. 
Presa'd  by  fresh  forces,  her  o'eriabour'd  train 
Shall  quit  the  ships,  and  Greece  respire  again.*' 
Thus,  blind  to  fate !  with  supplicating  hnsatfa. 
Thou  b^st  his  arms,  and  in  his  arma  thy  deatlk 
Unfortunately  good !  a  boding  sigh 
Thy  friend  returo'd ;  and  with  it,  this  reply : 
"  Patroclus !  thy  Achilles  knows  no  fears  ; 
Nor  words  from  Jove,  nor  oracles,  he  bears  i 
Kor  aught  a  mother's  caution  can  suggest ; 
The  tyraufs  pride  lies  rooted  in  my  breast. 
My  wrongs,  my  wrongs,  my  constant  thought  en- 
Those,  my  sole  oracles,  inspire  my  rage :      [gage, 
I  made  him  tyrant :  gave  him  power  to  wrong 
Ev'n  me :  I  felt  it ,  and  shall  feel  it  long. 
The  maid,  my  black-ey*d  maid,  he  forc'daway^ 
Due  to  the  toils  of  many  a  well-fought  day  ; 
Due  to  my  conquest  of  her  father's  reip ; 
Due  to  the  votes  of  all  the  Grecian  train. 
From  me  he  foro'd  her;  me,  the  bold  and  brave; 
Disgrac'd,  disbonour'd,  like  the  meanest  slave. 
«at  bear  we  thin— the  wrongs  I  grieve  are  past ; 
TSs  time  our  fury  should  relent  at  last : 
I  flx'd  iU  date  j  the  day  1  wish'd  appears : 
Now  Hector  to  my  ships  his  battle  bears. 
The  flames  my  eyes,  the  shouts  invade  my  ears. 
Go,  then,  Patroclus  !  court  fair  honour's  charms 
In  Troy's  fam'd  fields,  and  in  Achilles'  arms : 
Lead  forth  my  martial  Myrmidons  to  fight. 
Go,  save  the  fleets,  and  conquer  in  my  right. 
See  the  thin  reliques  of  their  bafOed  band. 
At  the  last  edge  of  3ron  deserted  land  i 
Behold  all  U'lon  on  their  ships  descends ; 
How  the  cloud  blackens,  how  the  storm  impends ! 
It  was  not  thus,  when,  at  my  sight  amaz'd, 
Troy  saw  and  trembled,  as  t^is  helmet  blax'd  : 
Had  not  th'  iivjurious  king  our  friendship  lost. 
Yon  ample  trench  had  bury'd  half  her  host. 
No  camps,  nO  bulwarks,  now  the  Trojans  fe^r ; 
Those  are  not  dreadful,  no  Achilles  there : 
No  longer  flames  the  lance  of  Tydeus'  son ; 
No  more  your  general  calls  his  heroes  on  ; 
Hector  alone  I  hear ;  his  dreadful  breath 
Commands  your  slaughter,  or  proclaims  your  death, 
Yot  hoiWf  Patroclus,  issue  to  the  plain : 
Now  save  the  ships,  the  rising  fires  restrain. 
And  give  the  Greeln  to  visit  Oreeoe  again. 
But  heed  my  words,  and  mark  a  friend's  comipand, 
Wlio  trusts  his  fame  and  honouts  in  thy  hand. 
And  from  thy  deeds  expects,  th'  Achaian  host 
Shall  render  back  the  beauteous  maid  be  lost» 
Rage  nncontrol'd  through  all  the  hostile  crew. 
But  touch  not  Hector,  Hector  is  my  due. 
Though  Jove  in  thunder  should  command  the  war ; 
Be  just,  consult  my  glory,  and  forbear : 
The  fleet  once  sav'd,  desist  firoin  llhher  chafe, 
Npr  lead  to  Ilion's  walls  the  (Vocian  rac^  ^ 
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Some  adfww  god  tbf  rulnett  nMy  deiCroy ; 
Some  fod,  like  PfacebiM,  ever  kiad  to  Troy. 
letOreoee,  redaem'd  litNn  tbU  destructive  strait, 
Th  ker  ovn  work ;  end  leave  tlie  rest  to  fite. 
Oh !  worid  to  sll  th*  immorlsl  pcmtn  above, 
Apolki,  Pallas,  aad  almighty  Jove, 
That  Mt  ooa  IVqiaB  might  be  left  alive, 
Aod  not  aGreek  of  all  the  race  survive ; 
Migfatoiily  we  the  vast  destmetioD  Shan, 
Aiid  only  we  destroy  th'  aocursed  town !"    [strand 

Such  caafereBce  held  the  ehiefii !  while  on  the 
Great  Jove  with  eonqoest  crown'd  the  Trojsn  band. 
Ajaz  BO  aMra  the  aoonding  storm  sustainM, 
So  thick  the  darts  an  iron  tempest  rain'd : 
On  his  tir^d  arm  the  weighty  bacUer  lumg ; 
His  hollow  helm  with  &lliBg  javeiins  rung ;  [goes; 
His  btaath,  in  quick,  short  pjntings,  comes  and 
And  painfbl  sweat  from  all  his  members  flows. 
Spent  and  o*erpower'd,  he  barely  breathes  at  most  $ 
Yet  scaioe  an  army  stirs  him  Arom  his  post : 
Daogvn  on  dangers  ail  around  him  grow, 
And  toil  totoil,  and  woe  succeeds  to  woa. 

Say,  Moses,  throned  above  the  starry  fksme. 
How  firok  the  navy  Uaz'd  withlYqian  flame  ? 

Stem  Hector  wav'd  his  sword :  and  standing  naar 
WbevB  forkma  Ajnx  ply*d  his  ashen  spesr, 
FaU  on  the  lanoe  a  stroke  so  justly  sped, 
That  the  broad  flUcfakm  loppM  its  brasen  head  s 
His  pointless  tpcur  the  warnor  shakes  in  vain ; 
The  brazen  bead  lalls  sounding  on-  the  plain. 
Great  J^mm  saw,  and  own'd  the  hand  divin^^ 
CiinlhminiL  Jove,  and  trombUng  at  the  sign ; 
Wan^d,  he  retreats.  Then  snift  from  all  sides  pour 
The  kftang brands;  thick  streams  the  fiery  shower  ; 
O'er  the  b^gb  stem  the  oarliog  volumes  rise. 
And  sbeetaof  railing  smoke  inrolve  the  skies. 

Divine  Aohfllea  view'd  the  rising  flames, 
And  smote  his  thigb,  and  thus  aloud  exclaims : 
**  Arai,-«Rn,  Patrochis !  Ld,  the  blase  aspires ! 
The  giswing  ocean  reddens  with  the  fires. 
Arm,  ere  our  wesaels  catch  the  spreading  flame ; 
Aim,  ero  the  Oroeians  be  no  moro  a  name ; 
I  Imite  to  brtug  the  troops'' — the  hero  said ; 
The  friend  with  ardour  and  with  joy  obey'd. 

He  cae^d  his  limbs  in  brass ;  and  first  around 
His  annlsp  legs  with  silver  buckles  bound 
The  riasping  greaves ;  then  to  bis  breast  applies 
The  Asavy  cuirass,  of  a  thousand  dyes  : 
JEmblas'd  with  stads  ef  gold  his  fiilobhm  shone 
la  the  nob  bek,  as  in  a  starry  zone : 
AdnQes'  sbiald  his  ample  shoulders  spread, 
Achilles'  belnet  nodded  o'er  bis  head : 
Adam*d  in  all  his  terrible  array. 
Be  fiash'd  around  fartolerable  dAy. 
Alone,  mitooch*d,  Pelides' javelm  stands, 
Not  to  be  poisM  but  by  FeHdes'  bands ; 
From  FeGen's  shady  brow  the  plant  entiro 
Old  Chiron  rent,  and  shap'd  it  for  his  sire  ; 
Whose  son's  great  arm  alone  the  weapon  wields, 
The  deatb  of  heroes,  and  the  dread  of  fields. 

Then  brave  Antomedon  (an  honour'd  name. 
The  second  to  his  lord  in  love  and  fame. 
In  peaee  bis  friend,  and  partner  of  the  war) 
The  winged  coursers  harness*d  to  the  car ; 

Xantbns  and  Balios,  of  immortal  breed, 
fpmog  from  the  wind,  und  Kke  the  wind  in  speed  ; 
Whom  tbewtng'd  harpy,  swHt  Podarge,  bor% 
By  Zephyr  pregnant  on  the  breezy  shoro : 
Mfl  Pbdssns  was  added  to  tbehr  side 
(Oace  great  Adioa*s,  now  Achilles'  pride) 


Who,  like  in  strength,  in  swiflneM,  and  hi  graes^ 
A  mortal  ooorBer,  matcb'd  th'  imoportal  race. 

Achilles  speeds  from  tent  to  tent,  and  warms 
His  hardy  Myrmidons  to  blood  and  areis. 
All  breathing  death,  around  their  chief  they  stand, 
A  griai  terrific  formidable  band : 
Orim  as  voracious  wolves,  that  seek  the  springs 
When  scaldiag  thirst  their  burning  bowels  wrings ; 
When  some  tall  stag,   fresh-slaughtcr'd   in  the 

wood,  [blood. 

Has  drench'd  their  wide  h»atiate  throats  with 
To  the  black  fount  they  rnsh,  a  hideous  throng. 
With  paunch  distended,  and  with  lolling  tongue. 
Fire  fills  their  eye,  their  black  jaws  belch  the  gore» 
And,  gorg'd  with  slaughter,  still  they  thirst  for 

more. 
Like  furious  rush'd  the  Mjmnidonian  crew, 
Such  their  dread  strength,  and  such  their  deathfnl 
view. 

HigWin  the  midst  the  great  Achilles  stands. 
Directs  their  order,  and  the  war  commands^ 
He,  lov'd  of  Jove,  had  lanch'd  from  Ilion*s  shores 
Pull  fifty  vassals,  maanM  with  fifty  oais : 
Five  chosen  lenders  the  fierce  bands  obey, 
Hionself  supreme  in  valour,  as  in  sway. 

First  march'd  Menestheus,  of  celestial  birth. 
Derived  from  thee,  whose  waters  wash  the  earth. 
Divine  Spirduus !  Jove-descending. flood  I 
A  mortal  mother  mixing  with  a  god. 
Such  was  Menestheus,  but  miscail'd  by  fome 
The  son  of  Boms,  that  espeus'd  the  dame. 

Eudorus  next ;  whom  Polymole  the  gay, 
Fam*d  in  the  graoefiil  dance,  ptodnc'd  to  day. 
Her,  sly  Cylleaius  lovM,  on  her  would  gaze, ' 
As  with  swift  step  she  form'd  the  running  m#za: 
To  her  high  chamber,  from  Diana's  %uire. 
The  god  parsu'd  her,  urg'd,  and  crown'd  his  fire. 
The  son  confessed  his  iather's  heavenly  caee. 
And  heir'd  bis  mother's  swiftness  in  the  cbast. 
Strong  Echecleus,  blest  iaa)l  those  charms 
That  pleae'd  a  god,  sticceeded  to  her  arms; 
Not  conseioas  of  those  I^ves,  long  hid  from  fome. 
With  gifts  of  price  be  sought  and  won  the  dame  i 
Her  secret  oaring  to  her  sire  she  base ; 
Her  sire  caress'd  him  with  a  parent's  care. 

Pisander  fbllow'd ;  matchless  in  his  art 
To  wing  the  spear,  or  aim  the  distant  dart ; 
No  hand  so  sure  of  all  tb'  Emathian  line. 
Or  if  a  surer,  great  Patrocius !  thine. 
The  fourth  by  Ph«Dnix'  grave  command  was  $t9eid  | 
l^erces  valiant  oft)prtog  led  the  last. 

Soon  as  Achilles  with  superior  care 
Had  caird  the  chiefs,  and  order'd  all  the  war. 
This  stem  remembrance  to  his  troops  he  gave: 
"  Ye  fEu*  fom'd  Myrmidons,  ye  fierce  and  bsave  | 
Think  with  what  threaU  ye  dar  d  the  Trojan  throof  . 
Think  what  reproach  these  ean  endur'd  so  loi^, 
'  Stern  son  of  Pelus  !'  (thus  ye  us'd  to  say. 
While  restless,  raging,  in  your  ships  jrou  lay) 
'^  Oh  nars'd  with  gall,  unknowing  how  to  yield  j 
Whose  rage  defrauds  us  of  so  fam'd  a  field ; 
If  that  dire  fury  must  for  ever  burn, 
What  m-»ke  we  here?  Return,  ye  chie£i,  rettun !» 
Such  wer*  your  word»— Now,  warrion,  grieve  «e 

more.  • 
Lo  there  the  Tmjans !  bathe  your  swords  ia  gocel 
This  day  shall  give  you  all  your  soul  demands ; 
Glut  all  your  hearts  !.  and  weary  all  your  hands  !** 
Thus  #hile  he  rous'd  the  fire  in  every  breast, 
CkMe,  and  nwre  clnae,  the  listening  ooborUprrsti 
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Ranks  wcdg*d  m  rankf ;  of  arms  a  steely  ring: 
StUI  grows,  and  spreails.  and  thickens  round  the 
As  when  a  circling  wall  the  builder  forms,      [king. 
Of  strength  dc'ft'nsive  against  wind  and  storms, 
Compacted  stoties  the  thickening  work  compose. 
And  rouni  him  wide  the  rising  structure  growg : 
So  helm  to  helm,  and  crest  to  crest  they  throng, 
Shield  urgM  on  shield,  and  man  drove  man  along; 
Thick,  undistinguishM  plumt-s,  together  join'd, 
Float  in  one  sea,  and  wavB  before  the^ind. 

Far  o'er  the  rest,  in  glittering  pomp  appemr. 
There  bold  Automcdon,  Patroclus  here  ; 
Brothers  in  armSj  with  equal  fury  fir*d  ; 
Two  friends,  two  bodies  with  one  soul  inspired. 

But,  mindfal  of  ihe  gods,  Achilles  went 
To  the  rich  coffer  in  his  shady  tent : 
7*here  lay  on  heaps  his  various  garments  roli'd. 
And  costly  furs,  and  carpets  stiff  with  gold 
(The  presents  of  the  silver-footed  dame). 
From  tlieoce  he  took  a  bowl,  of  antique  firame. 
Which  never  man  h.id  stain*d  with  ruddy  wine, 
Nor  taisM  in  offerings  to  the  powers  divine. 
But  Pelens'  son  ;  and  Peleus'  son  to  none 
Had  raisM  in  offerings,  but  to  Jove  alone. 
This  ting'd  with  sulphur,  sacred  first  to  flame, 
He  purg'd ;  and  washM  it  in  the  running  stream. 
Then  cleans'd  his  hands ;  and,  fixing  for  a  space 
His  eyes  on  Heaven,  his  feet  upon  the  place 
Of  sacrifice,  the  purple  draught  he  pour'd 
Forth  in  the  midst ;  and  thus  the  god  implor'd  : 

"  O  thou  Supreme !  high  thron*d  all  height  above ! 
Oh  great  Pelasgic,  Dodonsean  Jove  ! 
Who,  'midst  surrounding  frosts,  and  vapours  chill, 
Presid*st  on  bleak  Doflona*s  vocal  hill ; 
(Whose  groves,  the  Selli,  race  austere !  surround. 
Their  feit  unwashed,  their  slumbers  on  the  ground; 
Who  hear,  from  rustling  oaks,  thy  dark  decrees ; 
And  catch  the  fates,  low-whi$per*d  in  the  breeze :) 
Hear,  as  of  old!  thou  gav'st,  at  Thetis' prayer, 
Glory  to  me,  and  to  the  Greeks  despair. 
Lo,  to  the  dangers  of  the  fighting  field 
The  best,  the  dearest  of  my  friends,  I  yield  ; 
Though  still  determined,  to  my  ships  confined ; 
Patroclus  gone,  I  stay  but  half  behind. 
Oh  !  be  his  guard  thy  providential  care, 
Confirm  his  heart,  and  string  his  arm  to  war : 
Pressed  by  his  single  force,  let  Hector  see 
His  fame  in  arms  not  owing  all  to  me. 
But'when  the  fleets  are  sav'd  from  foes  and  fire. 
Let  him  with  ednquest  and  renown  retire ; 
Preser^'e  his  arms,  preserve  his  social  train. 
And  Mfe  return  him  to  those  eyes  again." 

Great  Jove  consents  to  half  the  chief's  request, 
$ut  Hcaven*8  eternal  doom  denies  the  rest ; 
To  free  the  fleet,  was  granted  to  hb  prayer ; 
His  sale  return,  the  winds  distpers'd  in  air. 
Back  to  his  tent  the  stem  Achilles  flies. 
And  waits  the  combat  with  impatient  eyes. 

Meanwhile  the  troops  beneath  Patroclus'  care 
Intade  the  Trojans,  and  commence  the  war. 
As  wasps,  provok'd  by  children  in  their  play, 
Pour  from  their  mansions  by  the  broad  highway, 
fit  swarms  the  guiltless  traveller  engage, 
Whet  all  aheir  stings,  and  c«]|  fdrth  all  their  rvgc : 
All  rise  in  arms,  and  with  a  general  cry 
Assert  their  waxen  domes,  and  buzzing  progeny. 
Thus  from  the  tents  the  fervent  legion  swarms, 
8b  loud  their  clamour,  and  so  keen  their  arms ; 
Their  rising  rage  Patroclus'  breath  inspires, 
Who  tbuB  inflames  them  with  heroic  fires  : 


'<  Oh  warriors,  partners  of  Acfrillei'  prake  f 
Be  mindful  of  your  deeds  in  ancient  days : 
Your  godlike  master  let  yonr  acts  proclaim, 
And  add  new  glories  to  his  mighty  name. 
Think,  jrour  Achilles  sees  yon  fight :  be  brave, 
And  humble  the  proud  monarch  whom  yon  save." 

Jojrful  they  heard,  and  kindlingas  he  spbke, 
Fldw  to  the  fleet,  involv'd  in  fire  and  smoke 
From  shore  to  shore  the  doubling  shouts  ntound. 
The  hollow  shipf!  return  a  deeper  sound. 
The  War  stood  stiR,  and  all  around  them  gaz'd, 
When  great  Achilles'  shining  armour  blaz'd : 
Troy  saw,  and  thought  the  diead  Achilles  nigh , 
At  once  they  see,  they  tremble^  and  they  fly. 

Then  first  thy  spear,  divine  Patroclus !  flew. 
Where  the  war  rag'd,  and  where  the  tumult  grew. 
Close  to  the  stem  of  that  fam'd  ship  which  bora 
Unblest  Protesilaus  to  Ilion's  shore, 
The  great  Peonian,  bold  Pyrsechroea,  stood 
(Who  led  his  bands  from  Axius*  winding  flood) ; 
His  shoulder-blade  receives  the  fatal  wound  ; 
The  groaning  warrior  pants  upon  ^e  ground. 
His  troops  that  see  their  coiratry^  glo<7  slain. 
Fly  diverse,  scatter'd  o*er  the  distant  plain. 
Patroclus'  arm  forbids  the  spreading  fires. 
And  from  the  half-bum*d  ship  proud  Troy  retiret : 
Clear'd  from  the  smoke  the  j6yful  navy  lies : 
In  heaps  on  heaps  the  foe  tumultuous  flies ; 
Triumphant  Greece  her  rescued  decks  ascendiy 
And  loud  acclaim  the  starry  region  rends. 
So,  when  thick  clouds  inwrap  the  mountain's  bead. 
O'er  Heaven's  expanse  like  one  black  deling  spread, 
Suilden  the  thunderer,  with  a  flashing  ray. 
Bursts  through  the  darkness,  and  lets  down  the  day : 
The  hills  shine  out,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise. 
And  streams,  and  vales,  and  forests,  strike  the  eyes; 
The  smiling  scene  widcopens  to  the  sight. 
And  all  th'  unmeasur'd  ether  flames  with  light 

But  Troy  repuls'd,  and  scatter'd  o'er  the  plains^ 
Forc'd  from  the  navy,  yet  the  fight  maintainSi 
Now  every  Greek  some  hostile  hero  slew. 
But  still  the  foremost  bold  Patroclus  flew  ; 
As  Arielycus  had  tum'd  him  round. 
Sharp  hi  his  thigh  he  felt  the  piercing  wound  | 
The  brazen -pointed  spear,  with  vigour  thrown, 
The  thigh  transfix  d,  and  broke  the  brittle  bone ; 
Headlong  he  fell.    Next,  Thoas,  was  thy  chance. 
Thy  breast,  unarmed,  receiv'd  the  Spartan  lance. 
Phylides'  dart  (as  Amphiclus  drew  nigh) 
His  blow  prevented,  and  transpierc'd  his  tbtgli,- 
Tore  all  the  brawn,  and  rent  the  nerves  away  5 
In  darkness  and  in  death  the  warrior  lay. 

In  equal  arms  two  sons  of  Nestor  stand. 
And  two  bold  brothers  of  the  Lycian  band  2 
By  great  Ahtilochus,  Atymnius  dies, 
Pierc'd  in  the  flank,  lamented  youth  !  he  lies. 
Kind  Maris,  bleeding  in  his  brother's  wound. 
Defends  the  breathless  carcase  on  the  grouik} : 
Furious  he  flies,  bis  murderer  to  engage  ; 
But  godlike  Thrasimed  prevents  his  rage. 
Between  his  arm  and  shoulder  aims  a  blow ; 
His  arm  falls  spouting  on  the  dust  below : 
He  sinks,  with  endless  darkness  cover'd  o'er ; 
And  vents  his  soul,  effus'd  with  gushing  gore. 

Slain  by  two  brothers,  thus  two  brothers  bleed, 
Sarpedon's  friends,  Amisodarus'  seed ; 
Amisodarus,  who,  by  furies  led, 
The  bane  of  men,  ebhorr'd  Chimera  bred ; 
Skill'd  in  the  dart  in  vain,  his  sons  expire. 
And  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  guilty  sire. 
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SloppM  in  the  tomxiU,  Cleobulns  lies 
Beseath  Oiteus^  arm,  a  Imng  prize ; 
A  livia;  prize  not  long  the  Trojan  stood ; 
The  thirsty  falchion  drank  his  reeking  blood  : 
Plnag'd  in  his  throat  the  smokhig  weapon  lies ; 
Black  death,  and  fate  unpityrag,  seal  his  eyes. 

Amid  the  ranks,  with  mutual  thirst  of  fame, 
LycoQ  the  brave,  and  fierce  Peneleus,  came ; 
In  Tiin  their  javelins  at  each  other  flew, 
Now  met  io  arms,  thrir  eajrer  swords  they  drew. 
On  the  plum*d  crest  of  his  Boeotian  foe. 
The  daring  Lycon  aim'd  a  noble  blow  ; 
The  sword  broke  short ;  but  his,  Peneleus  sped 
Full  on  the  juncture  of  the  neck  and  head  : 
The  head,  divide<l  by  a  btrok^*  so  junt, 
Hm^  by  the  skin :  the  body  sunk  to  dust 

O'tTtaken  Neamas  by  Merion  bleeds,      fsteeds ; 
PiercM  through  the  shoulder  as   he  mounts   his 
Back  from  the  car  he  tumbles  to  the  ground  : 
Bk  swimming  eyes  eternal  shades  surround. 

Next  Frymas  was  doomM  his  fate  to  feel, 
His  T>pen'd  mouth  rcceiv'd  the  Cretan  steel : 
Beneath  the  brain  the  point  a  passage  tore,  [gore : 
Craesh'd  the  thin  bones,  and  drown'd  the  teeth  in 
His  month,  his  eyes,  his  nostrils,  pour  a  flood  ; 
He  sobs  his  soul  out  in  the  gush  of  blood. 
•  As  when  th(>  flocks,  neglected  by  the  swain, 
(Or  kids,  or  lambs)  lie  scattered  o'er  the  plain, 
A  troop  of  wolves  th*  unguarded  charge  survey. 
And  rend' the  trembling,  unresisting  prey  : 
Thus  oo  the  (be  the  Greeks  impetuous  came  i 
Troy  fled,  unmindful  of  her  former  fame. 

But  still  at  Hector  godlike  Ajax  aim'd : 
Still  pointed  at  his  breast  his  javelin  flam'd  : 
The  Trojr%n  chief  expej-iencM  in  the  field, 
O^er  his  broad  shoulders  spread  the  massy  shield. 
Observed  th<?  storm  of  darts  the  Grecians  pour. 
And  OD  his  buckler  caught  the  ringing  shower. 
He  sees  fbr  Greece  the  scale  of  conquest  rise, 
Yet  stops,  and  turns,   and  saves  his  lov'd  allies. 

As  when  the  hand  of  Jove  a  tempest  forms, 
And  rolb  the  cloud  to  blacken  Heaven  with  storms, 
Dark  o'er  the  fields  th*  a^icending  vapour  flics, 
And  shades  the  Sun,  and  blots  the  golden  skies : 
Sofirom  the  ships,  along  the  dusky  plain, 
IXre  flight  and  terrour  drove  the  Trojan  train. 
Mw*n  Hector  fled  ;  through  heaps  of  disarray 
The  fipry  coursers  forc*d  their  lord  away : 
While  €ar  behind  his  Trojans  fall  confused ; 
Wedj^d  in  the  trench,  in  one  vast  carnage  bruis'd : 
Chariots  on  chariots  roll ;  the  clashing  spokes 
Shock  ;    while  the  madding  steeds  break  short 

their  yokes : 
la  fain  they  labour  np  the  steepy  mound ; 
Their  charioteers  lie  foaming  on  the  ground. 
TSerce  oa  the  rear,  with  shout!^,  Patroclus  flies  ; 
Tomohuous  clamour  fills  the  fields  and  skies ; 
Thick  drifts  of  dust  involve  their  rapid  flight ; 
Chnids  rise  on  clouds,  and  Heaven  is  snatched 

finom  sight. 
Th*  affrighted  steeds,  their  dying  lonls  cast  down, 
Setmr  o*er  the  fields,  and  stretch  to  reach  the  town. 
Load  o*er  the  rout  was  heard  the  victor's  cry, 
Wbae  the  war  bleeds^  and  where  the  thickest  die, 
'Wbepi  horse,  and  arms,   and  chariots  lie  b*er- 
Aad  bleeding  heroes  under  axles  groan,  [thrown, 
Kostop,  DO  check,  the  steeds  of  Peleus  knew  j 
Trom  haok  to  bank  th'  immortal  coursers  flew, 

aboaoduigo'er  the  foeae :  the  whirling  car  [war,  i 
0  through  the  laalp^  overtakes  the  flying 


And  thunden  after  Hector  ;  Hector  flies, 
Patroclus  shakes  his  lance ;  but  fate  denies. 
Not  with  less  noise,  with  less  impetuous  force. 
The  tide  of  Trojans  urge  their  desperate  course. 
Than  when  in  Autumn  Jove  his  fury  pours. 
And  Barth  is  loaden  with  incessant  showers 
(When  guilty  mortals  break  th'  eternal  laws. 
Or  judges,  brib'd,  betray  the  righteous  cause  |) 
From  their  deep  beds  he  bids  the  rivers  rise, 
Aqd  opens  all  the  flood-gates  of  the  skies : 
Th'  impetuous  torrents  from  their  hills  obey, 
Whole  fields  are  drown'd,  and  mountains  swept 

away  J 
I/>ud  roars  the  deluge  till  it  meets  the  main ; 
And  trembling  man  sees  all  his  labours  vain. 

And  now  the  chief  (the  foremost  troops  repelPd) 
Back  to  the  ships  his  destined  progress  held. 
Bore  down  half  Troy  in  his  resistlejv  way, 
And  forcM  the  rbut^  ranks  to  stand  the  day. 
T^etween  the  space  where  silver  Simois  flows, 
Where  lay  the  fleets,  and  where  the  rampires  ros% 
A! I  grim  in  dust  and  blood,  Patroclus  stands. 
And  turns  the  slaughter  on  the  conquering  bands. 
First  Pronoiis  died  beneath  bis  fiery  dart, 
Which  pierc'd  below  the  shield  his  valiant  heart 
Thestor  was  next;  whp  saw  the  chief  appear. 
And  fell  the  victim  of  his  coward  fear ; 
Shrunk  up  he  sat,  with  wild  and  haggard  eye. 
Nor  stood  to  combat,  nor  had  force  to  fly  t 
Patroclus  mark'd  him  as  he  shunnM  the  war. 
And  with  unmanly  tremblings  shook  the  car. 
And  droppM  the  flowing  reins.     Him  'twixt  tb« 

jaws 
The  javelin  sticks,  and  from  the  chariot  draws. 
As  on  a  rock  that  overhangs  the  main. 
An  angler,  studious  of  the  line  and  cane. 
Some  mighty  fish  draws  panting  to  the  shore ; 
Not  with  less  ease  the  barbed  javelin  bore 
The  gaping  dastard  :  as  the  spear  was  shook. 
He  fell,  and  life  his  heartless  breast  forsook. 

Next  on  Eryalus  he  flies ;  a  ktone, 
Large  as  a  rock,  was  by  his  fury  thrown : 
Full  on  his  crown  the  ponderous  fragment  flew. 
And  burst  the  helm,  and  cleft  the  bead  in  two : 
Prone  to  the  ground  the  breathless  warrior  fell. 
And  death  invoivM  him  with  the  shades  of  Heil* 
Then  low  in  dust  Epaltes,  Echius  lie ; 
Ipheas,  Evippus,  Polymelus,  die; 
Amphoterus,  and  Erymas  succeed ; 
And  last  Tlepolemus  and  Pyres  bleed. 
Where'er  he  moves,  the  growing  slaughters  tptmi 
In  heaps  on  heaps :  a  monument  of  dead. 

When  now  Sarpedon  his  brave  friends  behead 
Groveling  in  dust,  and  gasping  on  the  field. 
With  this  reproach  his  flying  host  he  warms : 
**  Oh  stain  to  honour !  oh  disgrace  to  arms ! 
Forsake,  inglorious,  the  contended  plain ; 
This  hand,  unaided,  shall  the  war  sustain : 
The  task  be  mine,  this  hero's  strength  to  try. 
Who  mows  whole  troops,  and  makes  an  army  fly.>* 
He  spake;  and,  speaking,  leaps  from  off  the  car; 
Patroclus  lights,  and  sternly  waits  the  war. 
As  when  two  vultures  on  the  mountains' height 
Stoop  with  resounding  pinions  to  the  fight ; 
They  cuff,  they  tear,  they  raise  a  screaming  ciy  t  ^ 
The  desert  echoes,  and  the  rocks  reply : 
The  warriors  thus,  oppos'd  in  arms,  engage 
With  equal  clamours,  and  with  equal  rage. 

Jove  view'd  the  combat :  whose  event  foreseen. 
He  tbos  bespoke  bif  sister  aad  his  queea :  - 
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'*  The  hour  drmvs  oo ;  the  destiniet  ordain, 
My  godlike  son  shall  press  the  Phrygian  plain ; 
AJready  on  the  vtrge  of  death  he  stands* 
His  life  is  ow'd  to  fierce  Patroclos'  hands. 
What  passions  in  a  parent's  breast  debate  t 
Say,  shall  1  snatch  him  from  impending  fate. 
And  send  him  safe  to  Lycia,  distant  fiir 
From  all  the  dangers  and  the  toils  of  war ; 
Or  to  his  doom  my  bravest  ofiB<ipring  yield. 
And  fatten  with  celestial  blood  the  field  ?" 

Then  thus  the  goddess  with  the  radiant  eyes : 
•'  What  words  are  these  ?  O  sovereign  of  the  skies ! 
Short  is  the  date  prescribed  to  mortal  man ; 
Shall  Jove,  for  one,  extend  the  narrow  span. 
Whose  bounds  were  fis'd  before  his  race  began  ?    • 
How  many  sons  of  gods,  foredoom'd  to  death, 
Befbre  proud  Ilion  must  resign  their  breath  ! 
Were  thine  exempt,  debate  would  rise  above^ 
And  murmuring  powers  condemn  their  partial  Jove. 
Otre  the  bold  chief  a  glorious  fate  in  fight ; 
And,  when  th'  ascending  soul  has  winged  her  flight, 
Let  sleep  and  death  convey,  by  thy  command,    . 
The  breathless  body  to  his  native  land. 
His  friends  and  people,  to  bis  future  praise, 
A  marble  tomb  and  pyramid  shall  raise. 
And  lasting  honours  to  his  ashes  give ; 
His  fame  ('tb  all  the  dead  can  have)  shall  live.*' 

She  said;  the  cloud-compeller,  overcome, 
Assents  to  fate,  and  ratifies  the  doom. 
Then,  touched  with  grief,  the  weeping  Heavens 
A  shower  of  blood  o'er  all  the  &tal  field :  [distilPd 
The  god,  his  eyes  averting  from  the  plain, 
laments  his  son,  predestin*d  to  be  stun, 
Far  from  the  Lycian  shores,  his  happy  native  reign. 

Now  met  in  arms,  the  combatants  appear. 
Each  heav'd  the  shield,  and  pois'd  the  lifted  spear: 
From  strong  Patroclus's  hand  the  javelin  fied. 
And  passM  the  groin  of  valiant  Thrasymed ; 
The  nerves  unbrac'd,  do  more  his  bulk  sustain. 
He  falls,  and  falling  bites  the  bloody  plain. 
Two  sounding  darts  the  Lycian  leader  threw  ; 
The  first  aloof  with  efring  fury  flew, 
The  next  transpierced  Achilles'  mortal  steed. 
The  generous  Petlasus  of  Theban  l)reed ; 
Fix'a  in  the  shoulder's  joint,  be  reePd  around, 
Roird  in  the  bloody  dust,  and  paw'd  the  slippery 

ground. 
His  sudden  fall'  tV  entangled  harness  broke ; 
Each  axle  crackled,  and  the  chariot  shook : 
When  bold  Automedon,  to  disengage 
The  starting  coursers,  and  restrain  their  rage. 
Divides  the  traces  with  the  sword,  and  freed 
Th*  encumber'd  chariot  from  the  dying  steed : 
The  rest  move  on,  obedient  to  the  rein; 
The  car  rolls  Tslowly  o'er  the  dusty  plain. 

The  towering  chiefs  to  fiercer  figlit  advance. 
And  first  Sarpedon  whirl*d  his  weighty  lance. 
Which  o'er  the  warrior's  shoulder  took  its  course. 
And  ^nt  in  empty  air  its  dying  force. 
JJot  so  Patroclus'  never-erring  dart : 
Ain.'d  at  his  breast,  it  pierc'd  the  mortal  part. 
Where  the  strong  fibres  bind  the  solid  heart; 
Then,  as  the  mountain  oak,  or  poplar  tall. 
Or  pine  (fit  mast  for  some  great  admiral) 
Nods  to  the  axe,  till  wjtb  a  groaning  sound 
It  sinks,  and  spreads  its  bonoui^  on  the  ground : 
Thus  feM  the  king;  and,  laid  on  earth  supine. 
Before  his  chariot  stretch'd  his  form  divine  : 
He  grasp  d  the  di  st  distainM  with  streaming  gore. 
And,  pale  in  death,  lay  groaning  on  the  shore. 


So  lies  a  bull  beneath  Qm  ManH  paws, 
While  the  grim  savage  grinds  with  feaaiy  jaws 
The  trembling  limtw,  and  sucks  the  smokmg 

blood ;  [the  wood. 

Deep  groans,  and  hollow  roars,  re-beflow  through 

Then  to  the  leader  o^  the  Lycian  band 
The  dying  chief  addressM  bis  last  command  : 
"  Glaucus,  be  bold  ;  thy  tttk  be  fint  to  dare 
The  glorious  dangers  of  destructive  war, 
To  lead  my  troops,  to  combat  at  their  bead, 
Incite  the  living,  and  supply  the  dead. 
Tell  them,  I  charg'd  them  with  my  latest  breath 
Not  onrevengM  to  bear  Sarpedon's  death. 
What  grief,  what  shame,  must  Glaucus  undergo, 
If  these  spoil'd  arms  adorn  a  Grecian  foe  ! 
Then  as  a  friend,  and  as  a  warrior,  fight ; 
Defend  my  body,  conquer  hi  my  right ; 
That,  taught  by  great  examples,  all  may  try 
Like  thee  to  vanquish,  or  like  me  to  die." 

He  ceas'd ;  the  £uet  suppressed  his  labouring 
breath. 
And  his  eyes  darkened  with  the  shades  of  death. 
Th'  insulting  victor  with  disdain  bestrode 
The  prostrate  prince,  and  on  his  bosom  trod; 
Then  drew  the  weapon  from  his  panting  heart. 
The  ^king  fibres  clinging  to  the  dart ; 
From  the  wide  wound  gushM  out  a  stream  oC  blood, 
And  the  soul  issued  in  the  purple  flood. 
His  flyrog  steeds  the  Myrmidons  detain, 
Unguided  now,  their  mighty  master  slain. 
Allnmpotent  of  aid,  traosfix*d  with  grief. 
Unhappy  Glaucus  heard  the  dying  chiefc 
His  painful  arm,  yet  useless  with  the  smart 
Inflicted  late  by  Teucer^  deadly  dart. 
Supported  on  his  better  hand  he  stay'd ; 
To  Phabus  then,  (twas  all  he  could)  he  pray*d : 

<*  All  seeing  monarch !  whether  Lycia*s  on^ 
Or  sacred  Ilion,  thy  bright  presence  boast. 
Powerful  alike  to  ease  the  wretch's  smart ; 
Oh  hear  me !  god  of  every  healing.art » 
Lo  f  stifiPwith  clotted  blood,  and  pierc'd  with  pain, 
That  thrills  my  arm,  and  shoots  through  every  veiO| 
I  stand,  unable  to  sustain  tlie  spear. 
And  sigh,  at  distance  from  the  glorious  war. 
Low  in  the  dust  is  great  Sarpedon  laid. 
Nor  Jove  vouchsafed  his  hapless  ofispring  aid. 
But  thou,  O  god  of  health !  thy  succour  lend. 
To  guard  the  reliques  of  my  slaughtered  friend. 
For  thou,  though  distant,  canst  restore  my  might. 
To  head  my  Lydans,  and  support  the  fight." 

Apollo  heard;  and,  supj^liant  as  he  stood, 
His  heavenly  hand  restrain'd  the  flux  of  blood: 
He  drew  the  dolours  from  the  wounded  part. 
And  breath'd  a  spirit  m  his  rising  heart : 
Renewed  by  art  divine,  the  hero  stands. 
And  owns  th'  assistance  of  immortal  hands. 
Frrst  to  the  fight  his  native  troops  he  warms. 
Then  loudly  calls  on  Troy's  vindictive  arms  ; 
With  ample  strides  he  stalks  from  place  to  place; 
Now  fires  Agenor,  now  Polydamas ; 
.Sneas  next,  and  Hector,  he  aoeosta ; 
Inflaming  thus  the  rage  of  all  their  hosta : 

••  Wliat  thoughts,  regardless  chief!  thy  breast 
employ } 
Oh  too  forgetful  of  the  friends  of  Troy  ! 
Those  generous  friends,  who,  from  their  country 

far, 
Breathe  their  brave  souls  out  in  another's  war. 
See  !  where  in  dust  the  great  Sarpedon  lies, 
I  In  action  valiant,  and  in  council  wise, 
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WhofOMded  figbt,  and  kept  hit  peoplt  free  | 
To  all  bis  Lyciaos  lost,  aod  lost  to  thee ! 
Stretcb'4  by  Patrodoa'  ann  en  yonder  plaioi. 
Oh  >«ve  from  hostile  rage  hit  lor'd  remains : 
Ah' let  oetOreecrhit  cooquer'd  trophies  boast, 
Kor  on  bitoone  revenge  her  heroes  lost'' 

He  sp»ke  »  each  leader  in  his  grief  pertook, 
Ttdt.  at  the  loss,  through  all  her  legions  shook. 
Tlr8ik»fix*d  with  deep  regret,  they  view  overthrown 
At  once  bi^  ooootry's  iNllar,  and  their  ovn ; 
A  chief,  who  led  to  Troy's  bdeaguer'd  vail 
A  host  of  heron,  and  aatshjn*d  then  all. 
Fir'd  they  rush  on ;  first  Hecter  seeks  the  foes, 
And  with  superior  vengeanoe  greatly  glows. 

But  o*cr  thf  dtiad  the  fierce  Patroclus  stands, 
And,  reusing  Ajax,  rous'd  the  listening  bands :. 

**  Htrroi^  be  men !  be  what  you  were  before  ; 
Or  %«iKh  the  great  occasion,  and  be  move. 
The  rhitf  who  Uught  our  lofty  walls  to  yield, 
1  ies  pale  to  death,  extended  on  the  field. 
To  guard  bis  bo-'y,  Troy  in  numbers  flies; 
Tis  half  the  glory  to  maintain  our  prize. 
Baste,  strip  his  arms,  Hie  slaughter  round  him 
And  send  the  iiriug  Lyciant  to  the  dead.'*  [spread, 

The  hero^  kiurlle  at  his  fierce  command  ; 
Tu3  martial  squadrons  close  on  either  band  : 
Here  Troy  and  Lyeia  charge  with  loud  alarms, 
Tbcatalia  there,  and  Oreeca,  oppose  their  arms. 
With  horrid  shoots  they  circle  round  the  slain ; 
The  clash  of  anooor  rings  o'er  all  the  plain. 
Gnmi  Jove,  to  swell  the  horrours  of  the  fight. 
O'er  the  fierce  armies  pours  pernicious  night ; 
And  round  his  son  oontounds  the  warring  hostt, 
Uii  £ste  ennobling  with  a  crowd  of  ghosts. 

Nov  Greece  gives  way,  and  great  Epigeut  Islls ; 
Agacleos*  son,  from  Bndium's  lof^  walls  ; 
TVho,  cl.as'd  for  murder  thenoe,  a  st^iptiant  caose 
To  Pele«r  and  the  siUer-iboted  dame ; 
Koar  sent  to  TVoy,  Achilles'  arms  to  aid, 
He  pays  due  vei^peance  to  his  kiasaian's  Uiade. 
Soon  as  hit  luckless  hand  had  toocb'd  the  dead, 
A  rock*s  large  fragment  thunder'd  on  his  head ; 
Burl*d  by  Hectorian  force,  it  cleft  in  twain 
His  shattered  hehn,  and  stretch'd  him  o'er  the  slam. 

.Fierce  to  the  van  of  fight  Patioelus  came; 
Aad.  lifc«  an  eagle  darting  at  bit  game, 
Sproag  OQ  the  IVojan  and  the  Lycian  band  ; 
What  grief  thy  beait,  what  fury  urgM  thy  hand. 
Oh  generont  Greek  *  whan  with  full  vigour  thrown 
At  Sthenelaiat  flew  the  weighty  stone, 
Which  tank  ^m  to  the  dead:  when  Troy,  too  near 
That  arm,  drew  back;  and  Hector  leam'd  to  liear. 
Far  at  an  able  hau.^  a  lance  can  throw, 
Or  at  the  lists^  or  at  the  fighting  foe ; 
So  far  the  Trojans  from  their  lines  retir'd  ; 
Till  Glaocns,  tumioic,  all  the  rest  inspir'd. 
Then  Bathyolcaa  fell  beneath  his  rage. 
The  only  hope  of  Chaleon's  trembling  age  ; 
Wi^  ^er  the  land  was  stretched  his  large  domaiq. 
With  stately  seati,  and  riches,  blest  in  vain : 
Him,  held  with  youth,  and  eager  to  pursue 
The  fiyiag  Lyciaos,  Olaurus  met,  and  slew  ; 
.  Herc'd  tbro^  the  bosom  with  a  sudden  wound. 

He  (HI,  aod.  falling,  made  the  fields  resound. 
Tb*  Achaians  sorrow  lor  their  hero  slain  ;      [plain. 

With  cwqu  ring  sbouU  the  Trojans  shake  tiie 

And  cro»d  to  ^toii  the  dead :  the  Greeks  oppose  ; 

Aa  iron  dnh  rouml  the  carcase  grows. 

Thw  brmwf  Li»gott«a  resigned  bU  breath. 
%a^*rf  /y  Jtferioo  to  tie  shades  4rf  death*. 


On  Ida's  holy  hi41  be  made  abode. 
The  priest  of  Jove,  and  honour'd  like  his  god. 
Between  the  jaw  and  ear  the  javelin  went : 
The  sool,  exhaling,  issued  at  the  vent. 

H»^ spear  iCneas  at  the  victor  threw, 
Wh(S;  stooping  forward,  from  the  death  withdrew  ; 
The  lance  hissed  harmlsts  o'er  his  covering  shield. 
And  trembling  struck,  and  rooted  in  the  field  ; 
There  yet  scaree  spent,  it  quivers  on  the  plain. 
Sent  by  the  great  iEneai'  arm  in  vain. 
•*  Swift  as  thou  art"  (the  raging  hero  cries) 
**  And  skill'd  in  dancing  to  dispute  the  prize. 
My  cpear,  the  destin'd  passage  had  it  found. 
Had  tix'd  thy  active  vigour  to  the  ground." 

"  Oh-  valiant  hader  of  the  Dardan  host !" 
(Insulted  Meriou  thus  retorts  the  boast) 
"  Strung  as  you  sre,  'tis  mortal  force  you  trust. 
An  arm  as  strong  may  stretch  thee  in  the  dusL 
And  if  to  this  my  lance,  thy  fate  be  given. 
Vain  are  thy  vaunU;  success  is  still  from  Heaven  t 
This  instant  sends  thee  down  to  Pinto's  coast ; 
Mine  is  the  glory»  bis  thy  parting  ghosu" 

*'  O  frif?nd,"  (Mena^tius'  son  this  answer  gave) 
**  With  words  to  comltat,  ill  befiu  the  brwve  ^ 
Not  empty  boosts  the  sons  of  Troy  repel. 
Your  swords  mutt  plunge  them  to  the  shades  of  HelL 
To  speak,  beseems  the  council :  but  to  dart 
In  glorious  action,  is  the  task  of  war." 

This  said,  Patroclus  to  the  battle  flies ; 
Great  Merion  ftdlows,  and  new  shouts  arise  : 
Shiekls,  helmets  rattle,  as  the  warriors  close ; 
And  thick  and  heavy  sounds  the  storm  of  blows. 
As  through  the  shrilling  vale,  or  roountaio  ground. 
The  labours  of  the  woodman's  axe  resOund ; 
Blows  following  blom  are  heard  re-echoing  wide. 
While  crackling  foresU  fall  on  every  tide : 
Thus  ecboM  all  the  fields  with  loud  alarms. 
So  fell  the  warrion,  and  to  rung  their  armtr 

Now  great  Sarpedoo  on  the  sandy  shore, 
His  heavenly  form  defao'd.with  dust  and  gore. 
And  stuck  with  darts  by  warring  heroes  shed. 
Lies  undistinguished  from  the  vulaar  dead. 
His  long-disputed  corse  the  chieit  enclote.  . 
On  every  tide  the  busy  combat  ATOwt ; 
Thick  as  beneath  some  shepherd's  thatch'd  abode 
(The  palls  higb-foamiug  with  a  milky  flood) 
llie  buzzing  flies,  a  persevering  train. 
Incessant  swarm,  and  chasHl  return  again, 

Jove  view'd  the  combat  with  a  stern. survey. 
And  eyat  that  flashed  intolerable  day. 
Fix'd  on  the  field  hit  sight,  hit  brea^  deba^  , 
The  vengeance  due,  and  meditates  the  fates : 
Whether  to  ui^  their  prompt  effect,  and  call 
The  force  of  Hector  to  PaUodus'  fell. 
This  instant  see  hit  tbort-liv'd  trophiet  won, 
And  ttretch'd  him  breathlest  on  his  slanghter'd  ton  f 
Or  yet,  with  many  a  soul's  untimely  flight. 
Aliment  the  fame  and  honour  of  the  fight. 
To  crown  Achilles'  valiant  friend  with  praise 
At  length  he  dooms ;  aiid,  that  his  Inst  of  dayt 
Shall  set  in  glory,  bid»  him  drive  the  foe ; 
Nor  unattended  see  the  shades  below. 
Then  Hector*8  mind  he  fill'#  with  dire  dismay  ; 
He  moonts  his  car,  aiid  calls  hi>  hovttAway, 
Sunk  with  Troy's  heavy  fate»,  he  sees  decline 
The  scales  of  Jove,  and  pants  with  awe  dix'ine. 

Then,  nor  before,  the  hardy  Lyciant  fied. 
And  left  tlteir  monarch  with  the  romnion  dead:^ 
Around,  in  heaps  on  heaps,  a  dreadful  waU 
Of  carnage  riaen,  as  the  heroes  fall. 
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^So  Jove  dccfRod  !)  At  length  the  Greeks  obtain 
The  prize  contested,  and  despoil  the  slain. 
The  radiant  arms  are  by  Patroclus  borne, 
Patroclus*  ships  the  slorions  spoils  adorn. 

Then  thus  to  Phoebus,  in  the  realms  above, 
Bpoke  from  bis  throne  the  cloud-compelling  Jore : 
"  Descend,  my  Phccbiis,  on  the  Phiygian  plain. 
And  from  the  fight  convey  Sarpedon  slain ; 
Then  bathe  bis  body  in  the  crystal  flood  ; 
With  dust  dishonoured,  and  deform'd  with  blood  : 
O'er  all  his  limbs  celestial  odours  shed, 
And  with  celestial  robes  adorn  the  dead. 
Those  rites  discharged,  his  sacred  corse  bequeath 
To  the  soft  arms  of  silent  Sleep  and  Death. 
They  to  his  friends  the  mournful  charge  shall  bear. 
His  friends  a  tomb  and  pyramid  shall  rear  (^ 
AVhat  honours  mortals  after  death  receive. 
Those  unavailing  honours  we  may  give  !" 

Apollo  bows,  and  from  mount  Ida*s  height 
Swift  to  the  field  precipitates  his  flight ; 
llience  from  the  war  the  breathless  hero  bore, 
Veil'd  in  a  cloud,  to  silver  Simois'  shore ; 
There  bath'd  his  honourable  wounds,  and  drest 
His  madTy  members  in  th'  immortal  vest ; 
And  with  perfumes  of  sweet  ambros^ial  dews, 
Re«tor(4  his  freshness,  and  his  form  renews. 
Then  Sleep  and  Death,  two  twins  of  winged  race, 
Of  matchless  swiftness,  but  of  silent  pace, 
Receiv'd  Sarpedon,  at  the  god's  commai  d. 
And  in  a  moment  reach*d  the  Lycian  land  ; 
The  corse  amidst  his  weeping  friends  they  laid. 
Where  endless  honours  wait  the  sacred  shade. 

Meanwhile  Patroclus  pours  along  the  plains. 
With  foaming  coursers,  and  with  loosen'd  reins. 
Fierce  on  the  Trojan  and  the  Lycian  crew, 
Ah  blind  to  fate !  thy  headlong  fury  flew  : 
Against  what  fate  and  powerful  Jove  ordaio. 
Vain  was  thy  friend's  command,  thy  courage  vain; 
For  he,  the  god,  whose  counsels  uncontroi'd 
Dismay  the  mighty,  and  confound  the  bold ; 
'J'be  god  who  gives,  resumes,  and  orders  all. 
He  urg'd  thee  on,  and  urged  thee  on  to  fall. 

Who  first,  brave  hero!  by  that  arm  was  slain, 
Who  last,  beneath  thy  vengeance,  press'd  the  plain ; 
When  Heaven  itself  thy  faUl  fiiry  led, 
And  caird  to  fill  the  number  of  the  dead  ? 
Adrestus  first ;  Autonoiis  then  succeeds ; 
^cbecluf  follows ;  next  young  Megas  bleeds : 
Epistor,  Melanippjis,  bite  the  ground  : 
The  slaughter,  Elasus  and  Mulius  crown'd : 
Then  sunk  Pylartes  to  eternal  night ; 
The  rest,  dispersing,  trust  their  fates  to  flight. 

Now  Troy  bad  stoop'd  beneath  his  matchless 
power. 
Bat  flaming  Phcebus  kept  the  sacred  tower. 
Thrice  a^  the  battlemenu  Patroclus  strook, 
His  blsLzing  egis  thrice  Apollo  shook  •' 
He  try'd  the  fourtli ;   vhen,  bursting  from  the 

cloud, 
A  more  than  mortal  voice  was  heard  hloud : 

*' Patroclus!  caase;  th.^  heaven-defended  wall 
Defies  thy  knee;  not  fitted  yet  to  fall ; 
Thy  friend,  thy  greater  far,  it  shall  withstand: 
Tiroy  shall  not  stoop  ev'n  to  Achilles'  hand." 

So  spoke  the  god  who  darts  celestial  fires ; 
The  Greek  obeys  him,  and  with  awe  retires : 
While  Hector,  checking  at  the  Scxan  gates 
ffis  panting  coursers,  in  his  breast  debates. 
Or  in  the  field  his  forces  to  employ, 
Or  draw  the  troops  within  the  waUs  of  Troy. 


Thus  while  he  thought,  beside  him  Phcebtts  stood. 
In  Asius'  shape,  who  reign'd  by  Sangar's  flood ; 
(Thy  brother,  Hecuba  !  from  Dymas  sprung, 
A  \-aliaiit  warrior,  haughty,  bold  and  young.)  . 
Tlius  he  accosts  him :  **  What  a  shameful  sight ! 
Gods !  is  it  Hector  that  forbears  the  fight  > 
Were  thine  my  vigour,  this  successful  spear 
Should  soon  convince  thee  of  so  false  a  fear. 
Turn  then,  ah  turn  thee  to  the  field  of  fiune. 
And  in  Patroc  lus'  blood  efiiaoe  thy  shame. 
Perhaps  Apollo  shall  thy  arms  succeed. 
And  Heaven  ordains  him  by  iby  lance  to  bleed.'' 

So  spoke  th'  inspiring  god ;  then  took  his  flight. 
And  plung'd  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  fight. 
He  bids  Cebrion  drive  the  rapid  car ; 
The  lash  resounds,  the  coursers  rush  to  war: 
The  god  the  Grecians'  sinking  souls  deprest, 
And  poor'd  swift  spirits  through  each  Trojan  breast 
Patroclus  lights,  impatient  for  the  fight ; 
A  spear  his  left,  a  stone  employs  his  rigbt : 
With  all  hb  nerves  he  drives  it  at  the  fbe  ; 
Pointed  above,  and  rough  and  gross  below ! 
The  falling  ruin  crush'd  Cebrion's  head. 
The  lawless  ofl&prhig  of  king  Priam's  bed : 
His  front,  brows,  eyes,  one  undistinguish'd  wound; 
The  bursting  balls  drop  sightless  to  the  ground. 
The  charioteer,  while  yet  he  held  the  rein, 
Struck,  from  the  car,  falls  headlong  on  the  plain. 
To  the  dark  shades  the  soul  unwilling  glides ; 
While  the  proud  victor  thus  his  fall  derides : 

'*  Good  Heavens !  what  active  feats  yon  artist 
What  skilful  divers  are  our  Phrygian  foes !  [«hows! 
Mark  with  what  ease  thy  sink  into  the  sand ! 
Pity,  that  all  their  practice  is  by  land  !" 

I'hen,  rushing  forward  en  his  prostrate  prize. 
To  spoil  the  carcase  fierce  Patroclus  flies: 
Swift  as  a  lion,  terrible  and  bold, 
That  sweeps  the  fields,  depopulates  the  fold ; 
Pierc'd  through  the  dauntless  heart,  then  tumbles 
And  from  his  fatal  courage  finds  his  bane,    [slain  » 
At  once  bold  Hector  leaping  from  his  car, 
Defends  the  body,  and  provokes  the  war. 
Thus  for  some  slaughtered  hind,  with  equal  rage. 
Two  lordly  rulers  of  the  wood  engage ; 
Stung  with  fierce  hunger,  eaeh  the  prey  invades. 
And  echoing  roars  rebellow  through  the  shades. 
Stem  Hector  fastens  on  the  warrior's  head. 
And  by  the  foot  Patroclus  drags  the  dead. 
While  all  around,  confusion,  rage,  and  fright, 
Mix  the  contending  hosts  in  mortal  fighU 
So,  pent  by  hills,  the  wild  winds  roar  alond 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  some  gloomy  wood  ; 
Leaves,  arms,  and  trees,  aloftin  air  are  blown. 
The  broad  oaks  crackle,  and  the  Sylvans  groan ; 
This  way  and  that,  the  rattling  thicket  bends. 
And  the  whole  forest  in  one  crash  descends. 
Not  with  less  noise,  with  less  tumultuous  rage. 
In  dreadful  shock  the  mingled  hosts  engage. 
Darts  showered  on  darta,  now  round  the  carcase 

ring; 
Now  flights  of  arrows  bounding  from  the  string : 
Stones  follow  stones ;  some  clatter  on  the  fieldi. 
Some,  hard  and  heavy,  yhake  the  sounding  shields. 
But  where  the  rising  whirlwind  clouds  the  plains, 
^  Sunk  in  soft  dust  the  mighty  chief  remains. 
And,  stretcli'd  in  death,  forgets  the  guiding  reins  f 

Now,  flaming  from  the  zenith,  Sol  had  driven 
His  fervid  orb  through  half  the  vault  of  Heaven; 
While  on  each  host  with  equal  tempest  fell 
The  showering  darts,  and  nombert  sunk  to  HelL 
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But  wfcen  his  crening  wheeU  o*erhnng  the  mmia. 

Glad  oonqaest  rested  on  the  Grecian  tram. 

Tbeo,  froin  amidst  the  tamult  and  alarms, 

They  draw  the  conqoer'd  cone,  and  radiant  anns. 

Then  rash  Patroclus  with  new  fury  glows, 

Aod,  breathing  slaughter,  pours  amid  the  foes. 

Thrice  on  the  press,  like  Mars  himself,  he  flew, 

Aod  thrice  three  heroes  at  each  onset  slpvr. 

Tbere  ends  thy  glory !  there  the  fotes  untwine 

The  last,  black  remnant  of  so  bright  a  line  ; 

Apollo  dreadful  stops  thy  middle  way ; 

Death  calls,  and  Heaven  allows  no  longer  day  I 

Florlo!  the  god,  in  dusky  clouds  enshrined 
Approaching  dealt  a  staggering  blow  behind. 
Tbtt  weighty  shock  his  neck  and  shoulders  feel  ; 
Hit  eyes  flash  sparkles,  his  stuon'd  senses  reel 
Is  giddy  darkness :  far  to  distance  flung, 
ffis  bonndin?  helmet  on  the  ehampain  rung. 
Achilles'  plani^  is  stain'd  with  dust  and  gure, 
That  plume,  which  never  stoop'd  to  earth  before  ; 
Loof  Qs'd,  nntooch'd,  in  fighting  fields  to  shine, 
And  shade  the  temples  of  the  man  divine. 
Jofe  dooms  it  now  on  Hector's  helm  to  nod  ; 
Not  kiog — for  fate  pursues  him,  and  the  god. 

His  spear  in  shivers  falls  :  his  ample  shield 
Drops  from  his  arm :  his  baldric  strows  the  field  : 
The  conelet  his  astonishM  breast  forsakes : 
loQieiseach  joint :  each  nerve  wich  horrour  shakes, 
Stopid  he  stares,  and  allassistless  stands : 
Sach  is  the  force  of  more  than  murtal  hands  ! 

A  Dardan  youth  there  was,  well  known  to  fame, 
From  Panthus  sprung,  Eupliorbns  was  his  name ; 
Fam'd  for  the  manage  of  the  faiming  horse, 
SkilI'd  in  the  dait,  and  matchless  in  the  course : 
Foil  twenty  knights  he  tumbled  fro:T»  the  car, 
^ile  yet  he  leam'd  his  rudiments  of  war. 
His  reotaroos  spear  first  drew  the  hero's  gore  j 
He  itnick,  he  ^oonded,  but  he  durst  no  more ; 
Nor,  though  disarmed,  Patroclus'  fury  stood  : 
Bntsviil  withdrew  the  long-protended  wood, 
kid  tnra'd  him  short,  and  herded  in  the  crowd. 
Tbitt,  by  an  amv  divine,  and  mortal  spear, 
Wooadcd  at  once,  Patroclus  yields  to  fear ; 
K(tires  for  succour  to  his soiial  train, 
And  flies  the  fate,  which  Heaven  decreed,  in  vain. 
^fm  Hector,  as  the  bleeding  chief  he  views, 
Brnb  through  the  ranks,  and  his  retreat  pursues : 
The  lance  arrests  him  with  a  mortal  wound ; 
He&lls,  Earth  thunders,  and  his  arms  resound. 
^1th  him  all  Greece  was  sunk;  that  moment  all 
Her  yet-surviving  heroes  soem'd  to  fall. 
So,  scorch 'd  with  heat,  along  the  desert  shore. 
The  naming  lion  meets  a  bristly  boar, 
Fwtby  the  spring  j  they  both  dispute  the  flood, 
^itb  Saming  eyes,  and  jaws  besmear'd  with  bloody 
Atlen^h  the  sovereign  savage  wins  the  strife, 
Aod  the  torn  boar  resigns  his  thirst  and  life. 
I'ltnrlas  thus,  so  many  chiefs  o'erthrown. 
So  many  lives  effui'd,  expires  his  own. 
tidying  now  at  Hector's  feet  he  lies, 
He  stpfnly  views  him,  and  triumphing  cries  : 

"  Lie  there,  Patroclus !  and  with  thee,  the  joy 
Tly  pride  once  promis'd,  of  subverting  Troy ; 
The  Cincy'd  scenes  of  I  lion  wrapt  in  flames. 

Aod  thy  soft  pleasures  serv'd  with  captive  dames ! 

rnthinking  man  !   I  fought,  those  towei-s  to  frer, 

iod  ^ard  that  beauteous  race  from  lords  like 
thae: 

Bot  titou  a  prey  to  vultures  shah  be  made : 

toy  ovB  AcbiUci  otOBot  lend  tbee  aid  i 
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Though  much  at  parting  that  grestt  chief  might  say. 
And  much  ei^oin  tht%,  this  important  day. 

*  Return  not,  my  brave  friend',  (perhaps  he  said) 

*  Without  the  bloody  arms  of  Hector  dead.' 

He  spnke,  Patroclus  march'd,  and  thus  he  sped." 

Supine  and  wildly  gazing  on  the  skies. 
With  faint,  expiring  breath,  the  chief  replies : 

"  Vain  boaster !  cease,  and  know  the  powers 
divine  : 
Jove's  and  Apollo's  is  this  deed,  not  thine ; 
To  Heaven  b  owM  whate'er  your  own  you  call. 
And  Heaven  itself  disarmed  me  ere  my  fall. 
Had  twenty  mortals,  eaeh  thy  mateh  in  might, 
Oppos'd  me  fairly,  they  had  sunk  iu  fight: 
By  fate  and  Phoebus  was  I  tirst  o'erthrown, 
Cuphorbus  next ;  the  third  mean  part  thy  own. 
But  thou,  imperious  !  hear  my  latest  breath ; 
The  pods  inspire  it,  and  it  sounds  thy  death. 
Insulting  man,  thou  shalt  be  soon  a:*  I ;        [nigh ; 
Black  fate  hangs  o'er  thee,  and  thy  hour  draws 
Ev'n  now  on  life's  last  vert;e  I  sett  thee  stand, 
I  see  thee  fall,  and  by  Achilles'  hand." 

He  faints  ;  the  soul  unwilling  wingrs  her  way 
(The  beauteous  body  left  a  lond  of  clay) 
Flits  to  the  lone,  uncomfortable  co:i>t  ; 
A  naked,  wandering,  melancholy  ghost  f 

Then  Hector,  pausing,  as  his  eyes  he  fc<l 
On  the  pale  carcase,  tlnis  address'jl  the  dead  : 

**  Fwin  whence  this  boding  speech,  the  stem 
decree 
Of  death  dtiiounc'd,  or  why  denounc'd  to  me  ? 
Why  not  as  well  Achilles'  fate  '>e  uiven 
To  Hector's  lance  ?  Whoknons  tlu'  will  of  Heaven  ?** 
-Pensive  he  said;  then  pressing,  as  he  lay. 
His  bnathicss  boj'Orn,  tore  tiie  lance  away; 
And  upwards  cast  the  corpse :  the  reekinj?  spear 
He  shakes,  and  charges  the  bold  charioteer. 
But  swift  Automedon  with  loosen'd  reins 
Rapt  in  the  chariot  o'er  the  distant  plains, 
t^ar  from  his  rage  th'  immortal  couriers  drove-: 
Th'  immortal  coursers  were  the  gift  of  Jove. 


THE  ILIAU 


tOOK   XVtI. 


ARGUMENT. 

THE   SEVENTH  lATTLE,    ?OR  THE  BODY  OF  PATKOCLVt; 
THE  ACTS  OP  MENtLAUS. 

MENELAtJS,  upon  the  death  of  Patroclus,  defends 
his  body  from  thecnenry:  F.uphor')us,  vi ho  at- 
tempts it,  is  slain.  HccDr  aJvancin^,  Menc- 
lans  retires;  but  soon  returns  wjih  Ajax,  and 
drives  hnn  off.  1  his  Gliucus  objeeb?  to  Hector 
as  a  flii^ht ;  \^ho  thiieiDon  puts  on  the  armour 
he  had  won  fiom  Piirj«  lus,  and  rcncu'S  tbi'  bat* 
tic.  The  Grftks  iriv-  .va y,  till  Ajax  rallies  them  : 
^^Ineas  susti/ius  the  Trjan-.  /Eneas  and  Hector 
attempt  the  chailot  ot  Achilles,  uhich  is  borne 
uS  by  Autumedou.    The  horses  of  Achilles  de« 
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POPPS  TRANSLATIONS. 


plore  the  loss  of  Pfttrodtit :  Jqpiter  covers  hi« 
body  with  a  thick  darkness ;  the  noble  prayer  of 
Ajax  on  that  occasiuB.  Menelacis  sends  Anttlo- 
chus  to  Achilles,  with  the  aewf  of  Patrodos' 
death,  then  retams  to  the  fight,  where,  though 
attacked  with  the  utmost  fury,  he  end  Meriones, 
asftistod  by  the  ijaxes,  bear  otf  the  body  to  the 
ships. 

The  time  is  the  erenhi^  of  the  eight  and  twei»> 
tieth  day.  The  scene  lies  in  the  fields  beforfe 
Troy. 


On  the  cold  earth  divine  Patroclos  spread, 
Lies  pierced  with  wounds  amooir  the  vulgar  dead. 
Great  Menelaiis,  touch 'd  with  generous  woe, 
Springs  to  the  front,  and  guards  him  from  the  foe; 
Thus  round  her  new^fall'n  young  the  heifer  moves, 
Fruit  of  her  throes,  and  first-bom  of  her  loves ; 
And  anxious  (helpless  as  he  lies,  and  bare) 
Turns,  and  re-turns  her,  with  »  mother's  care. 
Oppos'd  to  each  that  near  the  carcase  came. 
His  broad  shield  glimmers,  and  his  lances  flame. 

The  son  of  Panthus,  skill'd  the  dart  to  send. 
Eyes  the  dead  hero,  sind  insults  the  friend : 
'*  This  hand,  Atrides,  laid  Patroclus  low ; 
Warrior  denst,  nor  tempt  an  equal  blow : 
To  me  the  spoils  my  prowess  won,  resign ; 
JDepart  with  life,  and  leave  the  glory  mine." 

The  Trqjan  thus ;  the  Spartan  monarch  bumM 
With  generous  anguish,  and  in  scorn  returned : 
*'  Laugh'stthou  not,  Jove !  from  thy  superior  throne, 
When  mortals  boast  of  prowess  not  their  own  } 
Not  thus  the  lion  glories  in  his  might. 
Nor  panther  braves  bis  spotted  foe  in  fight, 
Kor  thus  the  boar;  (those  terroun  of  the  pbua) 
Man  only  vaunts  his  force,  and  vannts  in  Tain. 
But  far  the  vainest  of  the  boastful  kind 
These  sons  of  Panthus  vent  their  haughty  mind. 
Yet  'twas  but  lata,  beneath  my  conquering  steel 
This  boaster's  brother,  Hyperenor,  fell ; 
Against  our  arm,  which  rashly  he  defy*d, 
Vain  was  his  vigour,  and  as  vain  his  pride. 
These  eyes  beheld  him  on  the  dust  expire. 
No  more  to  cheer  his  Fpouse,  or  glad  his  sire. 
Presumptuous  youth !  like  his  shall  be  thy  doom. 
Go,  wait  thy  brother  to  the  Stygian  gloom  ; 
Or,  while  thou  may'st,  avoid  the  threatened  fote ; 
Fools  stay  to  feel  it,  and  are  wise  too  late." 

Uamov'd  Euphorbus  thus :  **  That  action  known, 
Come,  from  my  brother's  blood  repay  thy  own. 
His  weeping  father  claims  thy  destin'd  head, 
And  spouse,  a  widow  in  her  bridal  bed  : 
On  these  thy  conquer'd  spoib  I  shall  bestow. 
To  soothe  a  consort's  and  a  parent's  woe ; 
No-  longer  then  def?r  the  glorious  strife. 
Let  Heaven  de%^e  our  fortune,  fame,  and  life  " 

Swift  as  the  word  the  missile  lance  he  flings. 
The  well-aim'd  weapon  on  the  buckler  rings. 
But  blunted  by  the  brass  innoxious  tails. 
On  Jove  the  father,  great  Atridos  calls. 
Nor  flit-s  the  javelin  from  his  arm  in  vain. 
It  piert^'d  his  throat,  and  bent  him  to  the^lain ; 
Wide  through  the  ne*  k  appears  the  gritzly  wound, 
Prone  sinks  the  warrior,  and  bis  arms  resound. 
Th*^  shining  circlets  of  his  golden  hair, 
Which  ev'n  the  Graces  might  be  proud  to  wear, 
Ihstarr'd  with  gems  and  gold,  bestrow  the  shore. 
With  dust  dishonoured,  and  defocm'd  wkh  gore. 


As  the  young  oKve,  in  some  sylvan  scene, 
Crown'd  by  fr^eh  fountains  with  eternal  groan, 
IJfts  the  gay  head,  in  snowy  flowerets  fiiir,    ^ 
And  plays  and  dances  to  the  gentle  air ; 
When  lo  !  a  whirlwind  fi^m  high  Heaven  invsdes 
The  tender  plant,  and  withers  all  its  shades; 
It  lies  uprooted  from  its  genial  bed, 
A  lovely  ruin,  now  defac'd  and  dead. 
Thus  young,  thus  beautiful,  Euphorbus  lay, 
\^niile  the  fierce  Spartan  tore  his  arms  away. 
Proud  of  his  deed,  and  glorious  in  the  prise, 
Affrighted  Troy  the  towering  victor  flies : 
Flies,  as  before  some  mountain  Iion*s  ire 
The  village  curs  and  tremblmg  swains  retire. 
When  o^er  the  slaughtered  bull  they  hear  him  roar. 
And  see  his  jaws  distil  with  smoking  gore ; 
All  pale  with  fear,  at  distance  scattered  roond. 
They  shout  incessant,  and  the  vales  resound. 

Meanwhile  Apollo  view'd  with  envious  eyes, 
And  urg*d  great  Hector  to  dispute  the  prize 
( In  Mentes'  shape,  beneath  whose  maitial  cart 
The^ouph  Ciconians  leam'd  the  trade  of  war) : 
'*  Forbear,"  be  cry 'd,  *' with  fruitless  speed  to  chaM 
Achilles*  conrsers,  of  etherial  race ; 
They  stoop  not,  these,  to  mortal  man's  cenmtnd, 
Or  stoop  to  none  but  great  Achilles'  hand. 
Too  long  amns'd  with  a  pursuit  so  vain. 
Turn,  and  heboid  the  brave  Euphorbus  slain  f 
By  Sparta  slain  !  for  ever  now  sopprest 
The  fire  which  bum*d  in  that  undaunted  breast !" 

Thus  having  spoke,  Apollo  winged  his  flight, 
And  mix'd  with  mortals  in  the  toils  of  fight  > 
His  words  infix'd  unutterable  care 
Deep  in  great  Hector's  soul :  through  all  die  wsr 
He  darts  his  anxious  eye;  and  instant  view'd 
The  breathless  hero  in  his  blood  imbrued, 
(Forth  welling  from  the  wound,  as  prone  he  Itj^ 
And  in  the  victor's  hands  the  shining?  prey,    f  fiif^ 
Sheath'd  in  bright  arms,  ttiK>ugh  cleaving  ranks  b< 
And  send  his  voice  in  thunder  to  the  skies*: 
Fieioe  as  a  flood  of  flame  by  Vulcan  seat, 
It  flew,  and  fir'd  the  nations  as  it  went. 
Atrides  from  the  voice  the  storm  divin'd. 
And  thus  explor'd  his  own  tmconquer'd  mind  t 

'*  llicn  shall  I  quit  Patroclos  on  the  plain, 
Slain  in  my  cause,  and  for  my  honour  slain  ? 
Desert  the  arms,  the  relics  of  my  friend  } 
Or,  singly.  Hector  and  his  troops  attend  } 
Sure  where  such  partial  favour  Heaven  bestow'd, 
To  brave  the  hero  were  to  brave  the  god : 
Forgive  me,  Greece,  if  once  I  quit  the  field ; 
Tis  not  to  Hector,  but  to  Heaven,  I  yield. 
Vet,  nor  the  god,  nor  Heaven,  should  give  me 
Did  but  the  voice  of  Ajax  reach  my  ear :        [frsl 
Still  woull  we  turn,  still  battle  on  the  plains. 
And  give  Achilles  all  that  yet  remains 
Of  his  and  our  Patroclus." — ^This,  no  more* 
The  time  allow'd  :  Troy  thickenM  on  the  shore, 
A  sable  scene !  the  terrours  Hector  led. 
Slow  he  recedes,  and,  sighing,  quits  the  dead. 

So  from  the  fold  th'  unwilling  lion  parts, 
Forc'd  by  loud  clamours,  and  a  storjn  of  darts ; 
He  flies  indeed,  hut  threatens  as  he  flies. 
With  heart  indignant  and  retorted  eyes. 
Now  enter'd  in  the  Spartan  ranks,  he  tum'd 
His  manly  breast,  and  with  new  fury  bnm'd  | 
O'er  dll  the  black  battalions  sent  his  view. 
And  through  the  cloud  the  godlike  Ajax  knew; 
Where,  labouring  on  the  left,  the  warrior  stood, 
All  grim  ia  anas,  end  cover'd  o'er  with  bloody 
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There  brealidng  courage,  wbere  the  god  of  day 
Had  sunk  each  heart  with  tcrrour  and  diamay. 

To  him  the  king :  '*  Oh,  Ajax  1  oh,  my  friend ! 
Hatte,  and  Patroclus'  lov'd  remains  defend : 
The  body  to  Achilles  to  restore, 
Demands  our  care;  alas,  we  can  no  more ! 
Jur  naked  ooir,  despoii'd  of  arms,  he  lies ; 
And  Hector  glories  in  the  dazzling  prize." 
He  said,  and  tonch'd  bis  heart  llie  raging  pair 
Vierce  the  thick  battle,  and  provoke  the  war. 
Aheady  had  stem  Hector  seizM  his  head, 
Aad  doom*d  to  Trojan  dogs  th'  unhappy  dead ; 
But  sooQ  (aii  Ajax  rear'd  his  tower-Uke  shield) 
Sprang  to  his  car,  and  aieasttr*d  back  the  field. 
His  ti;iin  to  TVoy  the  radiant  armonr  bear. 
To  stand  a  trophy  of  bb  fame  in  war. 

Meanvtbile  great  Ajax  (his  broad  shield  displayed ) 
Gnards  the  dead  hero  with  the  dceadftil  shade; 
AQd  now  before,  and  now  behind,  he  stood : 
Thus,  in  the  centre  of  some  gloomy  wood. 
With  many  a  st^  the  lioness  surrounds 
Her  tawny  young,  beset  by  men  and  ho«»ds ; 
Elate  her  heart,  and  rouong  all  her  powers, 
Dark  o*er  the  fiiery  balls  each  hanging  eyerbiow 
^         lowers. 

nst  by  his  side  the  generous  Spartan  glows 
With  great  revenge,  and  feeds  his  inward  woes. 

But  Giaocos,  leader  of  the  Lycian  aids, 
Ob  Hector  frowning,  thus  his  flight  upbraids : 
"  Where  now  in  Hector  shall  we  Hector  find  ? 
A  manly  ibrm,  without  a  manly  mind  ! 
h  this,  O  chief!  a  hero's  boasted  fiune  ? 
Bow  vaio,  without  the  merit,  is  the  name  ! 
Since  battle  is  reQOODC*d,  thy  thoughts  employ 
What  other  methods  may  preserve  thy  Troy : 
lis  time  to  try  if  Ilion's  state  can  stand 
1^  thee  akme,  nor  ask  a  foreign  hand; 
Mean,  empty  boast !  but  shall  the  Lycians  stake 
Their  lives  for  you  ?  those  Lycians  you  forsake  ? 
What  frtim  thy  thankless  arms  can  we  expect  i 
Thy  friend  Sarpedon  proves  thy  base  neglect : 
Say,  ritfli  our  slaughtered  bodies  guard  your 

walls. 
While  onreveog'd  the  great  Sarpedon  foils  ? 
EvHi  where  be  dy'd  for  Troy,  you  left  him  there, 
A  fcast  for  dogs,  and  all  the  fowls  of  air. 

00  my  command  if  any  Lycian  wait, 

Hcaoe  let  him  march,  and  give  op  IVoy  to  fote« 
Did  SQch-a  spirit  as  the  gods  impact 
hnpel  one  Tn^an  hand,  or  Trojan  heart, 
(Socb,  as  should  bum  in  every  soul,  that  draws 
tht  svQcd  for  glory,  and  his  co«itry*s  cause ;) 
Ef'n  yet  oar  mutual  arms  we  might  employ, 
iad  drag  yon  carcase  to  the  walto  of  Troy. 
Oh !  were  Patroclos  ours,  we  might  obtain 
Sarpedon's  anns  and  hooour'd  corse  again !  * 
Greece  with  Achilles*  friend  should  be  repaid, 
Aad  thus  due  honours  purciias'd  to  his  shade. 
Bot  words  are  vain — Let  Ajax  once  appear, 
Aad  Hector  trembles,  and  recedes  with  fear; 
Thou  dar'st  not  meet  the  terrours  of  his  eye ; 
Aadlo!  already  thou  prepar'st  to  ^.'* 

Hm  Tkofan  chief  with  ^'d  resentment  ey'd 
The  Lydan  leader,  and  sedate  replied : 

"  Say,  u  it  juft  (my  friend)  that  Hector's  ear 
ynm  socb  a  warrior  such  a  speech  should  hear  ? 

1  dcem'd  thee  once  the  wisest  of  thy  kind. 
Bat  ill  this  insult  suits  a  prudent  mind. 

I  than  great  Ajax?  f  desert  my  train  ? 
nil  anna,  to  prove  the  Fp«b  asserticm  vain ; 
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I  joy  to  mingle  where  the  battle  bleeds, 
And  hear  the  thunder  of  the  sounding  steeds. 
But  Jove's  htgfk  will  is  ever  unpontioPd, 
The  strong  he  withers,  and  confounds  the  bold ; 
Now  crowns  with  fame  the  mighty  man,  and  now 
Strikes  the  fresh  gariand  from  the  vidor^s  brow  t 
Come,  through  yen  squadron  let  us  hew  the  way. 
And  thou  be  witness,  if  I  fear  today : 
If  yet  a  Qraek  the  sight  of  Hector  dread. 
Or  yet  their  hero  can  defend  the  dead." 

llien,  turning  to  the  martial  hosts,  he  cries, 
*'  Ye  Trojans,  Oardans,  Lycians,  and  allies ! 
Be  men  (my  friends)  in  action  as  in  name. 
And  yet  be  mindful  of  your  ancient  fkme. 
Hector  in  proud  Achilles'  arms  shall  shine, 
Tom  from  his  friend,  by  right  of  conquest  mine.** 

He  strode  along  the  field,  as  thus  he  said 
(The  sa)>le  plumage  nodded  o'er  his  Kead) : 
Swift  t^uroogh  the  spacious  plain  he  sent  a  look  ; 
One  instant  saw,  one  instant  overtook 
The  distant  band,  that  on  the  sandy  shore 
The  radiant  spoils  to  sacred  Ihon  bore. 
There  his  own  mail  unbrac'd  tbe  field  bestrow'ci  { 
His  traia  to  Troy  convey'd  the  massy  load. 
Now  blazing  in  th'  immortal.«rms  he  stands* 
llie  wbrk  and  present  of  celestial  hands  ; 
By  aged  Peleus  to  Achilles  given. 
As  first  to  Peleps  by  the  court  of  Ntetfven: 
His  fkther's  arms  no^  long  Achilles  wears, 
PorlHd  by  fote  to  reach  his  fother'tf  years. 
*    Him,  proud  in  triumph,  glittering  from  afar. 
The  god,  whose  thunder  rendr  the  troubled  air. 
Beheld  with  pity,  as  apart  he  sate. 
And  consdotts  look'd  through  all  the  scene  of 

fote. 
He  shook  the  sacred  hooonrs  of  his  head ; 
Olympus  trembled,  and  the  godhead  said : 

"  Ah,  wreUhed  man !  unmindful  of  thy  end! 
A  moment^s  glory  \  and  what  fotes  attend  ? 
In  heavenly  panoply  divmely  bright 
Thou  stand'st,  and  armies  tremble  at  thy  sight. 
As  at  AchUles'  self  1  beneath  thy  dait 
Lies  sfaiin  the  great  AchiHes'  dearer  part : 
Thou  from  the  mighty  dead  those  arms  hast  tor%. 
VIThicb  once  tbe  greatest  of  mankind  l^ad  worn. 
Yet  live!  I  give  tbee  one  illustrious  day, 
A  blaze  of  glory  ere  thou  fad'st  away :      , 
For  ah !  no  more  Andromache  shall  oome. 
With,  jojrful  tears,  to  welcome  Hector  home  ; 
No  more  ofllcions,  withr  endearing  charms. 
From  thy  tir'd  limbs  unbrace  Pdides*  arms!^ 

Then  with  hii  sable  brow  be  gave  the  nod, 
Hiat  sei&  his  word ;  the  sanction  of  the  ged.r 
The  stubborn  arms  (by  Jove's  command  dispoi'd) ' 
Conform'd  spontaneous,  anc^Hround  him  clos'd  i 
Pill'd  with  the  god/  enlarged  his  fnembers  gre#. 
Through  all  his  veins  a  sudden  vigour  lew. 
The  blood  in  brisker  tides  began  to  roll. 
And  Mars  himself  came  rushing  on  his  seuL 
Exhorting  load,  through  all  the  field  he  strode. 
And  look'd,  and  mov'd,  Achilles,  or  a  god. 
Now  Mesthles,  Glaucus,  Medon,  he  inspires ; 
Now  Phorcys,  Chromius,  and  JHippothous,  finm; 
The  great  Thesilochus  like  fury  folund, 
AsteropSBUS  kindled  at  the  sound. 
And  Enaoraus,  in  augury  renown'dv 
'*  Hear,  all  ye  hosu,  and  hear,  unnomber'd  band* 
Of  neighbouring  nations,  or  of  distant  lands ! 
'Twas  hot  for  state  ve  summonM  you  so  far, 
To  boast  QiK^ nttubersy  aad  the  pomp  of  wttr> 
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Ye  came  to  6glit ;  a  valiant  foe  to  chase, 
To  save  our  present,  and  oar  future  race. 
For  this,  our  wealth,  our  products,  3^u  enjoy. 
And  g^eao  the  relics  of  exhausted  Troy. 
Koir  then  to  conquer  or  to  die  prepare. 
To  iie  or  conquer  are  the  terms  of  war. 
Whatever  hand  shall  whi  Patrodus  slain,  ^ 
"Whoever  shall  drag  him  to  the  Trojan  train. 
With  Hector's  self  shall  equal  honouis  claim ; 
With  Hector  part  the  spoil,  and  share  the  fame." 

FirM  by  his  words,  the  troops  dismiss  their  fears, 
They  join,  they  thicken,  they  protend  their  spears ; 
Full  on  the  Greeks  they  drive  in  6rm  array, 
And  each  from  Ajax  hopes  the  gkmous  prey : 
Vain  hope!  what  number  shall  the  field  overspread, 
What  victims  perish  round  the  mighty  dead  i 
Great  ^x  raarkM  the  growing  stonn  from  fiur. 
And  thus  bespoke  his  brother  of  the  war : 
**  Our  fittal  day,  alas!  is  come,  (my  friend) 
And  all  our  wars  and  glories  at  an  end  ! 
^Hs  not  this  corse  akme  we  guard  in  vain. 
Condemned  to  vultures  on  the  Titgan  plain ; 
We  too  most  yield :  the  same  sad  (ate  must  (all 
On  thee,  on  me,  perhaps  (my  fnend)  on  alL 
See  what  a  tempkt  direful  Hector  spreads. 
And  lo  !  it  bursts,  it  thunden  on  our  beads ! 
Call  on  our  Greeks,  if  any  bear  the  call, 
The  bravert  Greeks :  this  hour  demands  them  alL** 

The  warrior  rais'd  his  voice,  and  wide  aroaod 
The  field  re-echoed  the  distressful  sound : 
'*  Oh  chiefs  I  oh  princes!  to  whose  hand  is  given 
Thenileof  men;  whose  glory  is  ftrom  Heaven  ! 
Whom  with  due  honours  both  Atrides  grace: 
,  Ye  gnidei  and  guardians  of  our  Argive  Face ! 
All,  whom  this  well-known  voice  shall  reach  so  far, 
All,  whom  I  see  not  through  this  cloud  of  war ; 
Come  all!  let  generous  rage  your  arms  employ, 
And  save  Patroclus  from  the  dogs  of  Troy." 

Oilean  Ajax  fi«t  the  voice  obey'd. 
Swift  was  his  pace,  and  ready  was  his  aid  | 

*  Ke»t  him  Idomeneus,  nwre  slow  with  age. 
And  Merion,  burning  with  a  heroes  rage. 

The  long  siicceeding  numbers  who  can  name  ? 
Itnt  all  were  Greeks,  and  eager  all  for  fiune. 
Fierce  to  the  charge  great  Hector  led  the  throng; 
Wilde  Troy,  embodied,  rush'd  with  shouts  along. 
Thus,  when  a  mountoin-billow  foams  and  raves. 
Where  some  swoln  river  disembogues  his  waves. 
Full  in  the  mouth  is  stopped  the  rushing  tide, 

•  The  boiling  ocean  works  from  side  to  side, 
The  river  trembles  to  his  utmost  shore. 
And  distant  rockf  rebellow  to  the  roar. 

Nor  less  resolv'd,  the  firm  Acbaian  band. 
With  I>razen  shields,  in  horrid  circle  stand  s 
Jove,  pourhig  darkn<^  o'er  the  mingied  fight, 
Conceals  the  warriors'  shining  helms  in  night: 
To  him,  the  chi<ff  for  whom  the  hosts  contend, 
H.id  liv'd  not  hateful,  for  he  liv'd  a  friend: 
iXad  he  protects  him  with  superior  care, 
J^or  dooms  his  carcase  to  the  bhds  of  air. 

'ITie  first  attack  the  Grecians  scarce  sustain ; 
Repuis'd,  they  yield,  the  Trojans  seise  the  slain : 
Then  fierce  they  rally,  to  revenge  led  oo 
By  the  swift  rage  of  Ajax  Telamon    • 
(Ajax,  to  Pelcus'  son  the  second  name. 
In  gUBceful  stature  next,  and  next  in  fame ;) 
With  headlong  force  the  foremost  ranks  he  tore : 
$0  through  the  thicket  burste  the  mountain-boar. 
And  rudely  scatters,  fhr  to  distance  round, 
Ibefdghted  \imder  aod  Uie  bayiqg  boiaML 


The  son  of  Lethus,  brave  Pelasgus*  heir, 
Hippothoiis,  dragg'd  the  carcase  through  the  war ; 
Tlie  sinewy  ancles  bor^d, '  the  fwt  heliound 
With  thongs,  inserted  through  the  double  wound « 
Inevitable  fate  o'ertakes  the  deed; 
Doom'd  by  great  Ajax'  vengeful  lance  to  bleed: 
It  cleft  the  helmet's  brazen  cheeks  in  twain ; 
The  shattered  crest  and  horse-hair  strow  the  plain : 
With  nerves  rdax'd  he  tumbles  to  the  ground : 
The  brain  comes  gushing  thro^  the  ghaAly  wound : 
He  drops  Patroclus*  foot,  and  o'er  him  spread 
Now  lies,  a  sad  companion  of  the  dead : 
Far  from  Larissa  lies;  his  native  air. 
And  ill  requites  his  parent's  tender  care. 
Lamented  youth !  in  life's  first  bloom  he  fell. 
Sent  by  great  Ajax  to  the  shades  of  Hell. 
Once  more  at  Ajax,  Hector's  javelin  flies : 
The  Grecian  marking,  as  it  cut  the  skies, 
Shunn'd  the  descendhig  death ;  which  hissing  on, 
Streteh'd  in  the  dust  the  great  Iphytus'  son, 
S<:hed)us  the  brave,  of  all  the  Phociaa  kind 
The  boldest  warrior,  and  the  noblert  mind ; 
In  little  Panope,  for  strength  renown'd. 
He  held  his  seatt  and  rul'd  the  realms  around. 
Piung'd  in  his  throat,  the  weapon  drank  his  blood, 
And  deep  transpiercing  thro*  the  shoulder  stood ; 
In  clanging  arms  the  hero  fell,  and  all 
llie  fields  resounded  with  his  weighty  falL 
Phorcyv,  as  slain  Hippothoiis  he  defends. 
The  Telamooian  lance  his  belly  rends ; 
The  hollow  armour  burst  before  the  stroke. 
And  through  the  wound  the  rushmg  entrails  broke: 
In  strong  eonvulsions  panting  on  the  sands 
He  Hes,  and  grasps  the  dust  with  dying  hands. 

Struck  at  the  sight,  recede  the  Trojan  train: 
The  shouting  Argives  strip  the  heroes  slain. 
And  now  had  Tr(^,  by  Greece  compell'd  to  yield, 
Fled  to  her  ramparts,  and  resign'd  the  field ; 
Greece,  in  her  native  fortitude  elate. 
With  Jove  averse,  had  tum'd  the  scale  of  fate  i 
But  Phoebni  urg'd  JEnenn  to  the  fight ; 
He  seem'd  like  aged  Periphas  to  sight 
(A  herald  in  Anchises'  love  grown  old, 
Rever'd  for  prudence;  and,  with  prudence,  bold). 

Thus  he—**  What  methods  yet,  oh  chief!  re- 


To  save  your  TVoy,  tho'  Heaven  its  falh  ordain  ? 
There  have  been  heroes,  who,  by  virtuous  care. 
By  valour,  numbers,  and  by  arte  of  war. 
Have  forc'd  the  powers  to  spare  a  sinking  state. 
And  gain'd  at  length  the  glorious  odds  dt  fate. 
But  ^ou,  when  fortune  smiles,  when  Jove  de- 
clares 
His  partial  favour,  and  assists  your  wart. 
Your  shamefiil  efibrU  'gainst  yourselves  employ. 
And  force  th'  unwilling  god  to  ruin  Troy.'* 

.^eas,  through  the  fbrm  adsum'd,  descries 
The  power  conceal'd,  and  thus  to  Hector  cries : 
"  O  lasting  shame  !  to  our  own  fears  a  prey. 
We  seek  our  ramparta,  and  desert  the  day  I 
A  god  (nor  is  he  less)  my  bosom  warms. 
And  tells  me,  Jove  asserta  tbe  Trojan  arms.** 

He  spoke,  and  foremost  to  tbe  combat  flew  : 
The  bold  example  aH  his  host  pursue. 
Then  first,  Leocritus  beneath  him  bled. 
In  vain  belovM  by  valiant  Lycomode ; 
Whd  viewed  his  ^11,  and,  grieving  at  the  chanet, 
Swift  to  revenge  it,  sent  his  angry  lance : 
The  whirling  lance,  with  vigorons  force  addrast, 
I>escends,  smI  pants  in  AptoKA^s  broait; 
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Fraa  ridi  Pannia's  vdes  the  warrior  came, 

Not  tbee,  Asteropeos !  io  place  and'&me. 

istrropetts  with  grief  beheld  Ihe  slaio, 

And  rusb'd  to  combat,  but  he  rusb'd  ia  vala : 

IndiasQlubly  firm,  ar<»uixl  the  dead, 

Rank  withia  rank,  or  buckler  buckler  spread. 

And  hemm'd  with  bristled  spears,  the  Oreoian 

A  brazen  bulwark,  and  an  icon  wood.  [stood : 

Gieat  Ajax  eyes  jthem  with  iocessaot  care. 

And  in  an  orb  contracts  the  crowded  war, 

Qose  in  their  ranks  commands  the  fight  to  fall. 

And  stands  tha  centre  and  the  soul  of  all  : 

Fat  on  the  spot  they  war,  and,  wounded,  wound  ; 

A  sanguine  torrent  steeps  the  reeking  ground ; 

On  heaps  the  Greeks,  on  heaps  the  Trojans  bled. 

And,  thickening  round  them,  rise  the  bills  of  dead. 

Greece,  in  close  order,  and  collected  might. 
Yet  suffers  least,  and  tfwajrs  the  wavering  fight; 
Fierce  as  conflicting  fires  the  combat  bums, 
Aad  now  it  rises,  now  it  sinks,  by  turns. 
Is  one  thick  darkness  all  the  fight  was  lost ; 
Ike  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  all  th*  etberial  host 
Seesi'd  as  extinct :  day  ravishM  from  their  eyes, 
Aad  all  Heaven's  splendours  blotted  from  the  skies. 
Sncfa  o'er  Patrodus'  body  hung  the  night. 
The  rest  in  sunshine  fbu^,  and  open  light : 
IMonded  there,  th*  aerial  azure  spread, 
Ko  vapour  rested  on  the  mountain's  head ; 
The  golden  Son  pour'd  forth  a  stronger  ray, 
Aad  all  the  broad  expansion  fiam'd  with  day. 
Biipers'd  around  the  plain,  by  fits,  they  fight. 
And  here,  and  there,  their  scattered  arrows  light : 
Bat  death  and  darkness  o'er  the  carcase  spread, 
There  bnm'd  the  war,  and  there  the  mighty  bled. 

M^unrhile  the  sons  of  Nestor  in  the  rear 
(Their  feUows  routed)  toss  the  distant  spear, 
Aad  skinnish  wide :  so  Nestor  gave  command. 
When  from  the  ships  he  sent  the  Pylian  band. 
The  youthful  brotliets  thus  for  &me  contend, 
Kor  knew  the  fortune  of  Achilles'  friend ; 
hi  thought  they  view'd  him  still,  with  martial  joy, 
Glorious  in  arms,  and  dealing  deaths  to  Troy. 

But  nKuid  the  corpse  the  heroes  pant  for  breath, 
Aad  thick  and  heavy  grows  the  work  of  death : 
O'erbhoor'd  now,  with  dust,  and  sweat,  and  gore. 
Their  knues,  their  legs,  their  feet,  are  cover'd  o'er; 
Bcops  ibllov  drops,  the  clouds  on  clouds  arise, 
Aad  carnage  clogs  their  bands,  and  darkness  fills 

their  eyes. 
As  when  a  slanghter'd  bull's  yet-reeking  hide, 
SininM  with  fhll  force,  and  tugg'd  from  side  to  side. 
The  brawny  curriers  stretch ;  aad  labpur  o'er 
Th'  extended  surface,  diunk  with  fot  and  gore : 
^  togging  round  the  corpse  both  armies  stood; 
The  oiai^led  body  bath'd  in  sweat  and  blood: 
While  GKeks  and  Itians  equal  strength  employ, 
Kov  to  the  ships  to  force  it,  now  to  Troy. 
Kot  Pallas'  self,  her  breast  when  fury  warms, 
Kor  he  whose  anger  sets  the  world  in  arms, 
Conid  Wame  this  scene  ;  such  rage,  such  borroor 

reign'd; 
Such  Jove,  to  honour  the  great  dead,  ordain'd. 

Aehitles  in  his  ships  ti%  distance  lagr, 
1^  knew  the  £stal  fortune  of  the  day; 
Hr^  yet  QDCOiaciousof  Patroclus'  fall, 
b  ^ttt  extended  under  Ilton's  wall, 
Eaqwcts  him  glorlons  firom  the  cooqoer'd  plain, 
Aad  far  his  wtah'd  letora  prepares  in  vain ; 
IVougfa  well  he  kne«v  ^  nmke  proud  Uion  bend. 
Was  MR  tti»  ikyvfA  had  deftin'd  to  bis  firiend; 


Perhaps  to  him  :  this  Thetis  had  revesPd ; 
The  rest,  in  pity  to  her  son,  concealM. 

Still  rag'd  the  conflict  round  the  hero  dead. 
And  heaps  on  heaps  by  mutual  wounds  they  bled  ; 
"  Curs'd  be  the  man,"  (ev'n  private  Greeks  would 
"  Wlio  dares  desert  thi8.well-di«»puted  day  !  [«ay^ 
First  may  the  cleaving  £arth  before  our  eyes 
Gape  wide,  and  drink  our  blood  for  sacrifice  ! 
First  perish  all.  ere  haughty  Troy  shall  boast 
We  lost  Patroclus,  aad  our  glory  lost !" 

Thus  they.     While  with  one  voice  the  Trojans 
said, 
"  Grant  this  day,  Jove  !  or  heap  us  on  the  dead ! " 

Then  clash  their  sounding  arms ;  the  clangours 
And  shake  the  brazen  concave  of  the  skie&     [rise. 

Meantime,  at  distance  from  the  scene  of  blood» 
The  pensive  steeds  of  great  Achilles  stood ; 
Their  godlike  master  slain  before  their  eyes. 
They  wept,  and  shar'd  in  human  miseries. 
In  vain  Automedon  now  ^kes  the  rein. 
Now  plies  the  lash,  and  soothes  aud  threats  in  vain* 
Nor  to  the  fight  nor  Hellespont  they  go. 
Restive  they  stood,  and  obstinate vin  woe: 
Still  as  a  tomb-stone,  never  to  be  mov'd. 
On  some  good  man  or  woman  unreprov'd 
Lays  its  eternal  weight;  or  fix'd  as  stands 
A.  marble  courser  by  the  sculptor's  bands, 
Plac'd  on  the  hero's  grave.    Along  their  Um9     ' 
The  big  round  drops  cours'd  down  with  silent  pac% 
Conglobing  on  the  dust    Their  manes,  that  late 
Circled  their  arched  necks,  and  wav'd  in  state, 
Trail'd  on  the  dust  beneath  the  3roke  were  sprt^d. 
And  prone  to  earth  was  hung  their  languid  head : 
Nor  Jove  disdain'd  to  cast  a  pitying  look, 
IVhile  thus  relenting  to  the  steeds  he 'spoke : 

"  Unhappy  coursers  of  immortal  strain ! 
Exempt  from  age,  and  deathless,  now  in  vain  ) 
Did  we  your  race  on  mortal  man  bestow. 
Only,  alas !  to  share  in  mortal  woe  ? 
For  ah !  what  is  there,  of  inferior  birth. 
That  breathes  or  creeps  upon  the  dust  of  earth ; 
What  wretched  creature,  of  what  wretched  kind» 
Than  man  more  weak,  calamitous,  and  blind  I 
A  miserable  rape  1  but  cease  to  mourn ; 
For  not  by  you  shall  Priam's  son  be  borne 
High  on  the  splendid  car :  one  glorious  priat 
He  rashly  boastsj  the  rest  our  will  denies. 
Ourself  will  swiftaess  to  your  nerves  impaii, 
Ourself  with  rising  spirits  swell  your  heart 
Automedon  your  rapid  flight  shall  bear 
Safe  to  the  navy  through  the  storm  of  war: 
For  yet  'tis  given  to  Troy,  to  ravage  o'er 
The  field,  and  spread  her  slaughters  to  the  shsw^ 
The  Sun  shall  see  her  conquer,  till  his  fall 
With  sacred  darkness  shades  the  face  of  all.'* 

He  said;  and,  breathing  in  th'  immortal  hoias 
Excessive  spirit,  urg'd  them  to  the  course; 
From  their  high  manes  they  shake  the  dust,  aad 

bear 
The  kindlmg  chariot  thraugh  the  parted  war: 
So  flies  a  vulture  through  the  clamorous  train 
Of  geese,  that  scrAm,  and  scatter  round  the  plai% 
From  danger  now  with  swiftest  speed  they  flew. 
And  now  to  conquest  with  like  speed  pursae ; 
Sole  in  the  seat  the  charioteer  remains. 
Now  plies  the  javaliB,  now  directs  the  reins : 
Him  brave  Alcimedon  beheld  distrest, 
Appcoach'd  the  chariot,  and  the  chief  addnetf 

'*  What  god  provokes  thse,  rashly  thus  to  dMC 
Alone,  unseed,  io  the  thicker  fm  ^ 
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Alaft !  thy  friend  is  slain,  and  Hector  wiields 
Achilles'  anus  IriumphaDt  in  the  fields." 

''  111  happy  time"  (the  charioteer  replies) 
"  The  bold  Alcimedon  now  greets  my  eyes ; 
No  Oreek  like  him  the  heavenly  steeds  restrains, 
Ot  holds  their  fury  in  suspended  reins : 
Patroclus,  while  he  livM,  their  rage  could  tame. 
But  now  Patroclus  is  an  empty  name ! 
To  thee  I  yield  the  seat,  to  thee  resign 
The  ruling  charge :  the  task  of  fight  be  mine.'* 

He  said.     Alcimedon,  with  active  heat, 
Snatrhcs  the  reins,  and  vaults  into  the  seat 
fiis  friend  descends.  The  chief  of  Troy  descry'd. 
And  caird  .£neas,  fighting  near  his  side : 
"  Lo,  to  my  sight,  beyond  our  hope,  restor'd 
Achilles'  car,  deserted  of  its  lord  ! 
The  glorious  steeds  our  ready  arms  invite, 
Scarce  their  weak  driven  guide  them  through  the 

fight: 
Can  such  opponents  stand,  when  we  assail  ? 
IJnitef  thy  force,  my  friend,  and  we  prevail.** 

The  son  of  Venus  to  the  counsel  yields  j   -  ^ 
Thcd  o'er  their  backs  they  spread  their  solid  shields ; 
With  brass  refulgent  the  broad  surface  shin'd. 
And  thick  bull-hides  the  spacious  concave  lin'd. 
Then  Chromius  follows,  Aretos  succeeds ; 
Each  hopes  the  conquest  of  the  lofty  steeds; 
In  vain,  brave  youths,  with  glorious  hope^  ye  hum, 
Ih  vain  advance,  not  ftfted  to  return. 

VnmovM,  Automedon  attends  the  fight, 
Implores^tV  eternal,  and  collects  his  might.  ^ 
Then  turning  to  his  friend,  with  dauntless  mind : 
**  Oh  keep  the  foaming  coursers  close  behind ! 
Full  on  my  shoulders  let  their  nostrils  blow. 
Tor  h^rd.the  fight,  determined  is  the  foe; 
*Ti8  Hector  comes  !  and  when  he  seeks  the  prize. 
War  knows  no  mean  :  he  wins  it,  or  he  dies." 

Then  through  the  field  he  sends  his  voice  aloud, 
And  calls  th'  Ajaces  firom  the  warring  crowd. 
With  great  Atrides.     •'  Hither  tum,»'  (he  said) 
"  Turn,  where  distress  demands  immediate  aid ; 
The  dead,  encircled  by  his  friends,  forego. 
And  save  the  living  from  a  fiercer  foe. 
Unhelp'd  we  stand,  unequal  to  engage 
The  force  of  Hector,  and  ^Eneas' rage : 
Yet,  mighty  as  they  are,  my  force  to  prove 
Is  only  mine :  th»  event  belongs  to  Jove.*' 

He  spoke,  and  high  the  sounding  javelin  flung, 
Which  pass'd  the  shield  of  Aretus  the  young ; 
It  pierc'd  his  belt,  emboss'd  with  curious  art, 
Then  in  the  lower  belly  stock  the  dart 
As  when  a  ponderous  axe,  descending  full, 
Cleaves  the  broad  forehead  of  some  brawny  bull ; 
Struck  'twixt  the  horns,  he  springs  with  many  a 

bound. 
Then  tumbling  rolls  enormous  on  the  ground ; 
Thus  fell  the  youth,  the  air  his  soul  received, 
And  the  sp^r  trembled  as  his  entrails  heavM. 

Now  at  Automedon  the  Trojan  foe 
Discharged  his  lance ;  the  meditated  blow, 
Stoopfhg,  he  shunn'd ;  the  javdin  idly  fled, 
And  hissed  innoxious  o'er  the  h«t>es  head : 
Beep-rooted  in  the  ground,  the  forceful  spear 
In  loug  vibration  spenl  its  fury  there. 
With  clashing  falchions  now  the  chieft  had  closM, 
But  eftch  brave  Ajax  heard,  and  interposM ; 
Nor  longer  Hector  with  his  Trojans  stood. 
But  left  their  slain  companion  in  his  blood ; 
His  arms  Automedon  divests,  and  cries, 
^'  Accept,  Patroclus,  thif  mean  saorifioe ! 


Thus  have  I  sooth'd  my  griefk,  and  that  have  pud» 
Poor  as  it  is,  some  ofl&ring  to  thy  shade  \^ 

So  looks  the  lion  o'er  a  mangled  boar, 
All  grim  with  rage,  and  horrible  with  gore. 
High  on  the  chariot  at  one  bound  he  sprung, 
And  o'er  his  seat  the  bloody  trophies  hang. 

And  now  Minerva,  from  the  realms  of  air, 
Descends  impetuous,  and  renews  the  war ; 
For,  plfas'd  at  length  the  Grecian  arms  to  aid. 
The  lord  of  thunders  sent  the  blue-ey'd  maid, 
As  when  high  Jove,  denouncing  future  woe, 
0*er  the  dark  clouds  extends  his  purple  bow, 
(In  sign  of  tempests  from  the  troubled  air. 
Or  from  the  rage  of  man,  destructive  war) 
The  drooping  cattle  dread  th'  impending  skies. 
And  firom  his  half-tiird  field  the  labourer  flies ; 
In  such  a  form  the  goddess  round  her  drew 
A  livid  cloud,  and  to  the  battle  flew. 
Assuming  Phoenix*  shape,  on  Earth  she  falls. 
And  in  his  well-known  voice  to  Sparta  calk :    ' 
"  And  lies  Achilles*  Mend,  belov'd  by  all, 
A  prey  to  dogs,  beneath  the  Trojan  wall? 
What  shame  to  Greece,  for  future  times  to  tell. 
To  thee,  the  greatest,  in  whose  cause  ho  fell  W 

"  O  chief '.  oh  father '"  (Atreus*  son  replies) 
**  O  fVill  of  days !  by  long  cixperience  wise  ! 
What  more  desires  my  soul,  than  here,  unmoved, 
To  guard  the  body  of  the  man  I  lovM  ^ 
Ah !  would  Minerva  send  me  strength  to  rear 
This  weary'd  arm,  and  watd  the  storm  of  war  \ 
But  Hector,  like  the  rage  of  fire,  we  dread, 
And  Jovp*s  own  glories  blaze  aroand  bis  head." 

PleasM  to  be  first  of  all  the  powers  addrest, 
She  breathes  new  vigour  in  her  hero's  breast. 
And  fills  with  keen  revenge,  with  fell  despigbt. 
Desire  of  blood,  and  rage,  and  lust  of  fight. 
So  bums  the  vengeful  hornet  (soul  all  o'er  \) 
Repuls'd  in  vain,  and  thirsty  still  of  gore, 
(Bold  son  of  air  and  heat  t )  on  angry  wings 
Untam'd,  untir'd,  he  turns,  attacks,  and  stingft 
Fir'd  with  like  ardour  fierce  Atrides  flew. 
And  sent  his  soul  with  every  lance  he  threw- 

There  stood  a  Trojan,  not  unknown  to  fame, 
Eetion's  son,  and  Pedes  wfts  his  name. 
With  riches  honour'd,  and  with  courage  blesti 
By  Hector  lov'd^  his  comrade,  and  his  guest ; 
Through  his  broad  belt  the  spear  a  passage  found. 
And,  ponderous  as  he  fslls,  his  arms  resound. 
Sudden  at  Hector's  side  Apollo  stood. 
Like  Phaenops,  Asius'  son,  appear'dthe  god, 
(Asius  the  great,  who  held  his  wealthy  reign 
In  fair  Abydos,  by  the  rolling  main :)      tni fame' 

"  Oh  prince,"  (he  cried)  '*  oh  foremost  onqe 
What  Grecian  now  shall  trcihble  at  thy  name  } 
Dost  thou  at  length  to  Menelaus  yield, 
A  chief  once  thought  no  terrour  of  the  field ; 
Yet  singly,  now,  the  long  dbpoted  prize 
He  bears  victorious,  while  our  army  flies  t 
By  the  same  arm  illustrious  Pedes  bled  ; 
TTie  friend  of  Hector,  unreveng'd,  is  dead  !** 
This  heard,  o'er  Hector  spreads  a  cloud  of  woe, 
Rage  lifts  his  lance,  and  drives  him  on  the  foe. 

But  now  tb'  eternal  shook  his  sable  shield. 
That  shaded  Ide.  and  all  the  subject  field, 
Beneath  its  ample  verge.    A  rollhig  cloud 
Involv'dthe  mount ;  the  thunder  roar'd  aloud  i 
Th'  affrighted  hills  from  their  foimdations  nod. 
And  blaze  beneath  the  lightnings  of  the  god : 
At  one  regard  of  his  all-seeing  eye. 
The  Tauqoiah'd  triamph,  and  the  victors  fly. 
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lleik  trembled  Greece^    Tbe^flij^ht  Peneleus 
For,  M  the  bmve  Boeotian  turnM  his  head     [led  : 
To  hce  the  foe,  Polydamas  drew  near, 
And  ras'd  his  shoulder  with  a  shortened  sprar  : 
By  Hector  wounded,  Leitus  quits  the  plain, 
Pierc'd  through  the  wrist ;  and  raging  with  the 
Grasps  bis  once  formidable  lance  in  vara,      [pain, 

As.  Hector  followed,  Idomen  addrest 
The  flaming  javelin  to  his  manly  breast ; 
The  brittle  point  before  his  corselet  yields ; 
Exulting  Troy  with  clamour  fills  the  fields : 
High  on  his  chariot  as  the  Cretan  stood, 
The  SOD  of. Priam  wbirl'd  the  missive  wood  ; 
But,  erriBg  firom  its  aim,  th'  impetuous  spear 
Struck  to  the  dust  the  squire  and  charioteer 
Of  martial  Merion  :  Cteranus  his  name, 
Who  left  foir  Lyctus  for  the  fields  of  £ama. 
Od  foot  bold  Merion  fought ;  and  now,  laid  low. 
Had  gracM  the  triumphs  of  his  Trojan  foe  ; 
But  the  brave  'squire  the  ready  coursers  brought, 
And  with  his  life  his  master's  safety  bought. 
Between  bis  cheek  and  ear  the  weapon  went. 
The  teeth  it  shattered,  and  the  tongue  it  rent. 
Prone  from  the  seat  he  tumbles  to  the  plain  ; 
His  dying  band  forgets  the  falling  rein  : 
This  Merion  reaches,  bending  from  the  car. 
And  arges  to  desert  the  hopeless  war  j 
UoQieneus  consents,   the  bufh  applies. 
And  the  swift  chariot  to  the  navy  flics. 

Kor  Ajax  less  the  will  of  Heaven  descry*d. 
And  conquest  shifting  to  the  Trojan  side, 
Toni'd  by  the  band  of  Jove.    Then  thus  begun. 
To  Atreus*  seed,  the  godlike  Tdamon : 

"  Alas  !  who  sees  not  Jove's  almighty  hand 
Transfers  the  glory  to  the  Trojan  hand  ? 
Whether  the  weak  or  strong  discharge  the  dart, 
He  gsides  &xt  arrow  to  a  Grecian  heart : 
Koc  so  our  spears  :  incessant  though  they  rain. 
He  suffi*rs  every  knco  to  fell  in  vain. 
Bcs^ted  of  the  god,  yet  let  us  try 
What  human  strength  and  prudence  can  supply; 
If  yet  this  bonour'd  corpse,  in  triumph  home, 
Magr  giad  the  fleets  that  hope  not  our  return, 
W1k>  tremble  3ret,  scarce  rescued  from  their  fetes, 
lad  still  bear  Hector  thundering  at  their  gates. 
Sme  hero  too  must  be  dispatched,  to  bear 
The  monmfol  message  to  Pelides*  car ; 
For  sore  be  knows  not,  distant  on  the  jihore, 
Kb  friend,  his  lov^d  Patroclus,  is  no  more. 
Bat  such  a  chief  I  spy  not  through  the  host : 
The  men,  the  steeds,  the  armies,  all  are  lost 
fe  general  darkness — Lord  of  cartli  and  air ! 
Oh  king!  oh  fether  !  hear  my  humble  prayer: 
Kipel  this  cUmd,  the  light  of  Heaven  restore; 
Give  me  to  see,  and  Ajax  asks  no  more : 
V  Greece  mnsc  perish,  we  thy  will  obey, 
Bat  let  us  perish  in  the  fece  of  day  !*' 

With  tears  the  hero  ipoke,  and  at  his  pray tr 
IW  god  relenting,  dear'd  the  clouded  air ; 
Forth  buist  the  Snn  vith  all-enlightening  ray; 
The  Maze  of  annoor  flashM  against  the  day. 
Kow,  now,  Atrides !  cast  around  thy  sight ; 
ff  yet  AntUocfans  snrmes  the  fight, 
Let  him  to  great  Achilles'  ear  convey 
The  fetal  newy — -Atrides  hastes  away. 

So  tarns  tbe  lion  from  the  nightly  fold, 
Thoqgh  high  in  courage,  and  with  hunger  bold, 
long  gaird  by  herdsmen,    and  long  vex'd  by 

hooDds: 
Stiff  with  fetigne^  and  fretted  tort  vith  wounds ; 


The  darts  fly  round  him  from  an  hundred  hands, 
And  the  red  terrours  of  the  blazing  brands : 
Till  late,  reluctant,  at  the  dawn  of  day 
Sour  he  departs,  and  quits  th'  untasted  prey. 
So  mov'd  Atrides  from  his  dangerous  place 
With  weary  limbs,  but  with  unwUUog  pace  ; 
The  foe,  fie  {^'d,  might  yet  Patroclus  gain, 
And  much  admonish'd,  much  adjured,  his  train: 

**  O  guard  these  relics,  to  your  charge  consigned. 
And  bear  the  merits  of  the  dead  in  mind ; 
How  skilPd  he  was  in  each  obliging  art ; 
The  mildest  manners,  and  the  gentlest  heart : 
He  was,  alas !  but  fate  decreed  his  end  ; 
In  death  a  hero,  as  in  life  a  friend!" 

So  parts  the  chief  ;  from  rank  to  rank  he  flew, 
And  round  on  all  sides  sent  his  piercing  view. 
As  the  bold  bird,  endued  with  sharpest  eye 
Of  all  that  Wing  the  mid  aerial  sky, 
The  sacred  eagle,  from  his  walks  above 
Looks  down,  and  sees  the  distant  thicket  move ; 
Then  stoops,  and,  sousing  on  the  quivering  hare, 
Snatches  his  life  amid  the  clouds  of  air. 
Not  with  less  quickness,  bis  exerted  sight 
Pass'd  this,  and  that  way,  through  the  ranks  of 

fight: 
Till  on  the  left  the  chief  he  sought,  he  found. 
Cheering  his  men,  and  spreading  deaths  around. 

To  him  the  king  :  "  Belov»d  of  Jove!  draw  near,- 
For  sadder  tidings  never  touchM  tby  ear ; 
Thy  eyes  have  witnessed,  what  a  fatal  turn  !         * 
How  Ilion  triumphs,  and  th'  Achaians  mourn ; 
This  is  not  all :  Patroclus,  on  the  shore 
Now  pale  and  dead,  shall  succour  Greece  no  more* 
Fly  to  the  fleet,  this  instant  fly,  and  tell 
The  sad  Achilles,  how  his  lovM  one  fell: 
He  too  may  haste  the  naked  corpse  to  gain  ; 
The  arms  are  Hector*s,  who  despoiPd  the  slain." 

The  youthful  warrior  heard  with  silent  woe. 
From  his  feir  eyes  the  tears  began  to  flow  ; 
Big  with  the  mighty  grief,  he  strove  to  say 
What  sorroar  dictates,  but  no  word  found  way. 
To  brave  Laodocus  his  arms  be  flung. 
Who  near  him  wheeling,  drove  his  steeds  along  { 
Then  ran  the  mournful  message  to  impart. 
With  tear-ful  eyes,  and  with  d^ected  heart. 

Swift  fled  the  3routh  :    nor  Menelaiis  stands, 
(Though  sore  distrest)  to  aid  the  Pylian  bands ; 
But  bids  bold  Thrasymedc  those  troops  sustain  ; 
Himself  returns  to  his  Patroclus  slain. 
'*  Gone  is  Antiloohus*'  (the  hero  said) 
**  But  hope  not,  warriors,  for  Achilles*  aid  : 
Though  fierce  his  rage,  unbounded  be  his  woe, 
Unarm'd  he  fights  not  with  the  Trojan  foe. 
'Tis  in  our  hands  alone  our  hopes  remain ; 
'Tis  our  own  vigour  must  the  dead  regain, 
And  save  ourselves,  while  with  impetuous  hate 
Troy  poors  along,  aud  this  way  rolls  our  fete.'' 

•*  Tis  well,'*  (said  Ajax ;)  "  be  it  then  thy  cart. 
With  Merion's  aid,  the  weighty  corpse  to  lear; 
Myself  and  my  hold  brother  will  sustain 
7*he  shock  of  Hector  and  his  charging  train : 
Nor  fear  we  armies,  fighting  side  by  side ; 
What  Troy  can  dare,  we  have  already  tryM, 
Have  try'd  it  and  have  stood.*'    The  hero  said  i 
High  firom  the  ground  the  warriors  heave  the  ' 

dead. 
A  general  clamodr  rises  at  the  sight : 
Loud  shout  the  Trojans,  and  renew  the  fight 
Not  fiercer  rush  along  the  gloomy  weed. 
With  rage  bsatlate  and  with  thixst  of  blood. 
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Voradous  hoonda,  that  miiiy  a  length  before 
Their  furious  hunters  drive  the  wounded  boar  ; 
But,  if  the  savage  turns  his  glaring  eye, 
They  howl  aloof,  and  round  the  forest  fly. 
Thus  on  retreatinj^Greece  the  Trojans  pour. 
Wave  their  thick  falchkmSy  and  their  javelins 

shower: 
But,  Ajjax  turning,  to  their  fears  they  yield,. 
All  pale  they  tremble,   and  fonake  the  field. 

While  thus  aloft  the  hero's  corpse  they  bear. 
Behind  thena  rages  all  the  storm  of  war ; 
ConfusioQ,  tumult,  honour,  o'er  the  throng 
Of  men,  steeds,  chariots,  nrg'd  the  ront  along : 
Less  fierce  the  winds  with  rising  flames  coiifpure, 
To  wbdm  some  city  under  waves  of  fire ; 
Kow  sink  in  gloomy  clouds  the  proud  abodes  i 
Nov  crack  the  blazing  temples  of  the  gods ; 
The  rumbling  torrent  through  the  ruitf  rolls. 
And  sheets  ol  smoke  mount  heavy  to  the  pcHeM, 
The  heroes  sweat  beneath  their  honoured  load : 
As  when  two  mules,  along  the  rugged  road, 
From  the  steep  mountain  with  exerted  strength 
Drag  some  vast  beam,    or  mast* s  unwieldy 

length  i 
Inly  they  groan,  big  drops  of  sweat  distil, 
Th'  enormous  timber  lumb^ng  down  the  hill  i 

So  these Behind,  the  bulk  of  Apax  stands. 

And  breaks  the  torrent  of  the  rushing  bands. 
Thus,  when  a  ri^^er  swellM  with  sudden  imins 
Spreads  his  broad  waters  o*er  the  level  plains, 
Some  interposing  hill  the  stream  divides. 
And  breaks  its  fmrce,  and  tnms  the  winding  tides. 
Still  close  they  follow,  close  the  rear  engage  ; 
^^!neas  storms,  and  Hector  fbams  with  rage  :^ 
While  Greece  a  heavy,  thick  retreat  maintains, 
Wedg'd  in  one  body,  like  a  flight  of  cranes. 
That  shriek  incessant  while  the  fiUcon,  hung 
High  ,  on   pois'd  pinions,   threats  their  callow 

young. 
So  from  the  Trojan  chiefs  the  Grecians  fly. 
Such  the  wild  terrour  and  the  mingled  ory : 
Within,  without  the  trench,  and  all  the  way, 
"StrowM  in  bright  heaps,  their  arms  and  armonr 
Such  horrour  Jove  imprest !  yet  still  proceeds  [lay,* 
Tke  work  of  death,  and  still  the  battle  bleeds. 
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ARGUMENT. 

TAB    GRIEF  %9  ACHILLES,    AHD    HEW    AEMOVft  MAPB 
Bill   BY  YVLCAV, 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Pa^roclus  is  brought  to 
Achilles  by  Antilochus.  Thetis,  hearmg  his  la- 
-  BoentationB,  comes  with  all  her  Ben-nymphs  to 
comfort  him.  The  speeches  of  the  mother  and 
son  on  this  occasion.  Iris  appears  to  Achilles 
by  the  commantTof  Jnno,  and  orders  him  to 
skQw  himself  at  the  head  of  the  eatrenchments. 


The  sight  of  him  tnms  the  Ibrtmie  of  ilie  Ity, 
and  the  body  of  Patrodus  is  carried  off  by  the 
Greeks.  The  Trojans  call  a  cooncB,  whert 
Hector  and  Polydamas  disagree  in  their  opinions; 
but  the  advice  of  the  former  prevails,  to  remain 
encamped  in  the  field  The  grief  of  AduUeB 
over  the  body  of  Patroclns. 

Thetis  goes  to  the  palace  of  Vulcan,  to  obtain 
new  arms  for  her  son.  -  The  description  of  the 
wonderful  works  of  Vnlcan;  and  lastly,  that 
noble  one  of  the  shield  of  Achilles. 

The  latter  part  of  the  nine  and  twentieth  day, 
and  the  night  ensumg,  take  up  this  book.  The 
scene  is  at  AchiUes's  tent,  on  the  searshore, 
from  whence  it  changes  to  the  palace  of  Vnkai* 


Tbvs,  like  the  rage  of  fire,  the  oombtthnms ! 
And  now  it  rises,  now  it  sinks,  by  turns. 
Meanwhile,  where  Hellespont's  broad  watersfiow. 
Stood  Nestor's  son,  the  messenger  of  woe :      ' 
There  sat  Achilles,  shaded  by  his  saib, 
On  hoisted  yards  extended  to  the  gales  ; 
Pensive  he  sat ;  for  all  that  fate  design'd 
Rose  in  sad  prospect  to  his  boding  mind. 
Thus  to  his  soul  he  said  :  *'Ah  !  what  constrains 
The  Greeks  late  victors  now  to  quit  the  plains  i 
Is  this  tlie  day,  which  Heaven  so  long  ago 
OrdainM,  to  sink  me  with  the  weight  of  woe  ? 
(So  Thetis  wam*d)  when  by  a  Trojan  hand 
The  bravest  of  the  Myrmidonian  band 
Should  lose  the  light  >  FulfiUM  is  that  decree  > 
FalPn  is  the  warrior,  and  Patrochis  he  ? 
In  vam  I  charged  him  soon  to  quit  the  plain. 
And  wam*d  to  sliun  Hectorean  forue  in  vain  !** 

Thus  while  he  thinks,  Antilochus  appears, 
And  tells  the  raelan<  holy  tale  with  tears  : 
*'  Sad  tidings,  son  of  IVIeus  !  thou  must  hear^j 
And  wretched  I,  th*  unwilling  inessenger  ! 
Dead  is  Patroclns !   for  his  corpse  they  fight. 
His  naked  corpse ;  his  arms  are  Hector's  righf 

A  sudden  horrour  shot  through  all  thechie^ 
And  wrapt  his  senses  in  the  cloud  of  grief  ; 
Cast  ou  the  ground,  with  furious  hands  be  spread 
The  scorching  ashes  o'er  his  graceful  head ; 
His  purple  garments,  and  his  golden  hairs. 
Those  he  deforms  with  dust,  and  these  he  tears : 
On  the  hard  soil  his  groaning  breast  be  threw. 
And  roird  and  grovel'd,  as  to  earth  he  grew. 
The  virgin  captives,  with  disorder'd  charms 
(Won  by  his  own.  Or  by  Patroclns'  arms) 
Rush'd  from  the  tents  with  cries;  and,  gathering 

•  rouad. 
Beat  their  white  breasts,    and  fiunted  on  the 

ground: 
Wliile  Nestor's  son  sustains  a  manlier  part. 
And  mourns  the  warrior  with  a  warrior's  heart ; 
Hangs  on  his  arms,  amidst  his  fbintic  woe. 
And  oft  prevents  the  meditated  blow. 

Far  in  the  deep  abysses  of  the  mam. 
With  hoary  Nereiis,  and  the  watery  train. 
The  mother  goddess  from  her  crystal  throne 
Heard  his  loud  cries,   and  answer'd  groan  for 

groan. 
The  circling  Nereids  with  their  mistress  weep» 
And  all  the  sea-green  sisters  of  the  deep^ 
Thalia,  Glauce  (every  watery  name) 
NessM  aiM,  and  silver  Spk>  oaae : 
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CfmoaioS  and  CymoAcckvren  nigh, 
And  the  bioe  languish  of  soft  Alia*8  eye. 
Their  locks  Actan  and  Limnoria  rear, 
The9  Proto,  Doris,  Panope,  appear, 
Tboa,  Perusa,  Doto,  Meiito; 
Afave  gentle,  and  Aoiphithoe  gay ; 
Kead  C^ianira,  Callianassa,  show 
Their  cister  looks ;  Demmene  the  slow. 
And  awift  Dynamene,  now  cat  the  tides : 
Uen.  now  the  Terdant  wave  drrides : 
liesectes  with  Apseodes  lifts  the  head, 
Bright  Galatea  quits  her  pearly  hed ; 
These  Orythia,  Gymaie,  attend, 
Msra,  Amphinome,  the  train  expend  ; 
Aad  black  Janira,  and  Janassa  ^r,        « 
And  Amathfis  with  her  amber  hair. 
AH  these,  and  all  that  deep  in  ocean  held 
Tbeir  sacred  seats,  the  glimmering  grotto  fill'd  ; 
Each  beat  her  irory  breast  with  silent  woe. 
Till  TKetis*  sorrows  thus  began  to  aow : 

"  Hear  Dke„  and  judge,  ye  sisters  of  the  main  ! 
How  just  a  cause  has  Thetis  to  complain  ! 
Bow  wretched,  were  I  mortal,  were  my' (ate ! 
ll»w  Biore  than  wretched  in  th*  immortal  state ! 
Sprang  from  my  bed  a  godlike  hero  came, 
Tht  brarest  far  that  ever  bore  the  name  ; 
like  soose  fair  olive,  by  my  careful  hand 
He  grew,  he  flourish'd,  and  adom'd  the  land : 
To  T&noy  I  sent  him  :  but  the  Fates  ordain 
He  nerer,  nerer  mast  return  again. 
So  short  a  qiaoe  the  light  of  Heaven  to  view. 
So  short,  alas !  and  filPd  with  anguish  too. 
Hear  how  his  sorrows  echo  through  the  shore ! 
I  cannot  ease  them,  but  I  must  deplore ; 
I  go  at  least  to  bear  a  tender  part, 
Aad  moarn  ray  lov*d  one  with  a  mother's  heart" 

She  sud,  and  left  the  carems  of  the  main^ 
All  bathM  in  tears ;  the  melancb^y  train 
Attevl  ber  way.    Wide-opening  part  the  tides, 
WhUe  the  long  pomp  the  silver  wave  divides. 
ApproaiChii^i:  now,  they  touchM  the  Trojan  land  ; 
Tkea,  two  fay  two,  ascended  np  the  strand. 
The  immortal  mother,  standrag  dose  beside 
Her  moamfal  offipriAg,  to  his  sighs  reply'd  ; 
Aloi^  the  coast  their  mingled  clamours  ran, 
Aad  thos  the  silver-footed  dame  began : 

**Why  monms  ray  son  ?  thy  late  preferred  request 
Tha  god  has  granted,  and  the  Greeks  distrest : 
'Why  mowms  my  son  ?  thy  anguish  let  me  share ; 
Beveal  the  cause,  and  trust  a  parent's  care."      * 
He,  doeply'groaning — *'  Tb  this  cureless  grief 
Kdt  ev'a  the  thunderer's  favour  brings  relief. 
.  Patiodos — Ah ! — say,  goddess,  can  I  boast 
A  pleasure  now  ?  revenge  itself  is  lost ; 
pa^PDcloa,  lovM  of  all  my  martial  train, 
Bey^oo^  mankind,  beyond  myself,  is  slain ! 
Laat  are  those  arms  the  gods  themselves  bestow'd 
Oo  Pelens ;  Hector  bears  the  glorious  load. 
Cars'd  be  that  day,  when  all  the  powers  above 
Thy  dMffms  submitted  to  a  mortal  love : 
O  faadat  tboa  still,  a  sister  of  the  main, 
Puianed  the  pleasures  of  the  watery  reign  ! 
Aad  happier  Pelens,  less  ambitious,  led 
A  raortal  bean^  to  bis  equal  bed ! 
C!re  the  sad  fruit  of  thy  unhappy  womb 
Had  eai»'d  such  soiVows  past,  and  woes  to  come. 
For  soon,  alas !  that  wretched  ofispring  slain, 
Kew  woes,  new  sorrows,  shall  create  again. 
Tis  not  in  firte  th*  alternate  now  to  give  2 
Patrocte  dead,  Achilfei  hates  to  live. 


Let  me  revenge  it  on  proud  Hector's  heart. 
Let  hjs  last  spirit  smoke  upon  my  dart ; 
On  these  conditioos  will  I  breathe:  till  then, 
I  blush  to  walk  among  the  race  of  men." 

A  flood  of  tears  at  this  the  goddesi  shed, 
"  Ah  then,  I  see  thee  dying,  see  thee  dead ! 
When  Hector  feais,thoudy'8t»— **  Let  Hectocdie, 
And  let  rae  fiUl !"  (Achilles  made  reply) 
*'  Far  lies  Patroclus  from  his  native  plain ! 
He  fell,  and  falling,  wish*d  my  aM  in  vain. 
Ah  then,  since  from  this  nu&erabte  day 
I  cast  all  hope  of  my  return  away  ; 
Since,  unreveng*d,  a  hundred  ghosts  demand 
The  fate  of  Hector  from  Achilles*  hand ; 
Since  here,  fbr  brutal  courage  far  ranowa'd, 
J  live  an  idle  burden  to  the'  ground 
(Others  in  council  iamM  for  nobler  skill. 
More  useful  to  preserve,  than  1  to  kill) 
I^t  me — But  oh !  ye  gracious  powers  above ! 
Wrath  and  revenge  from  men  and  gods  remove : 
Far,  far  too  dear  to  every  morul  breast, 
Sweet  to  the  soul  as  honey  to  the  taste; 
Gathering  like  vapours  of  a  noxious  kind 
From  fiery  blood,  and  darkening  all  the  mind. 
Me  Agamemnon  urg'd  to  deadly  hate ; 
'Tis  past — I  quell  it ;  I  resign  to  fiite. 
Yes — I  will  meet  the  murderer  of  my  friend  ; 
Or  (if  the  gods  ordain  it) ■  meet  my  end. 
The  stroke  of  fate  the  bravest  cannot  shun  ; 
The  great  Alcides,  Jove*s  unequall'd  son, 
To  Juno's  hate  at  length  resigned  his  breath. 
And  sunk  the  viethn  oif  all-conquering  death. 
^  shall  AchUles  foil !  stretched  pale  and  dead. 
No  more  the  Grecian  hope,  or  Trojan  dread ! 
Let  me,  this  instant,  rush  into  the  fields. 
And  reap  what  glory  life's  short  harvest  yields. 
Sball  I  not  force  some  widowed  dame  to  tear 
With  frantic  hands  her  lang  dishevell'd  hair  ? 
Shall  I  not  force  her  breast  to  heave  with  sighs^ 
And  the  soft  tears  to  trickle  from  her  eyes  ? 
Yes,  I  shall  give  the  h\r  those  mournful  charms*- 
In  vain  you  hold  me — Hence ! — My  arms,  my  arms! 
Soon  shall  the  sanguine  torrent  spread  so  wide. 
That  all  shall  know  Achilles  swells  the  tide." 

"  My  son,"  (cerulean  Thetis  made  reply. 
To  fete  submitting  with  a  secret  sigh) 
*'  The  host  to  succour,  and  thy  friends  to  save^ 
Is  worthy  thee ;  the  duty  of  the  brave. 
But  canst  thou  naked  issue  to  the  plains  } 
Thy  radiant  anns  the  Trojan  fbe  detains  ; 
Insulting  Hector  bears  the  spoils  on  high. 
But  vainly  gkuies,  for  bis  fate  is  nigh. 
Yet,  yet  awhile,  thy  generous  ardour  stay  ; 
Assured  I  meet  thee  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Charg'd  with  refulgent  arms,  (a  glorious  load)     ^ 
Vulcanian  arms,  the  labour  of  a  god." 

Then  turning  to  the  daughters  of  the  main. 
The  goddess  thus  dismissed  her  axure  train : 

'*  Ye  sister  Nereids  !  to  3rour  deeps  descend  ^ 
Haste,  and  our  father*s  sacred  seat  attend  ; 
I  go  to  find  the  architect  divine, 
Where  vast  Olympus'  starry  summits  shind : 
So  tell  our  hoary  sire" — ^This  charge  she  gave ; 
The  sea-green  sistefs  plunge  beneath  the  wave : 
Thetis  once  more  ascends  the  blest  abodes, 
And  treads  the  brazai  threshold  of  the  gods." 

And  now  the  Greeks,  from  furious  Hector's  fbrce, 
Urg'd  to  broad  Hellespont  thehr  headkmg  ooune  3 
Nor  yet  their  chiefe  IHitroclos'  body  bore 
Safe  through  the  tempest  to  the  teatod  shorau 
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The  horse,  the  foot,  with  equal  fury  joinM, 
Pour'd  on  the  rear,  and  thunderM  close  behind ; 
And,  Jike  a  flame  through  fields  of  ripen*d  com. 
The  rage  of  Hector  o'er  the  ranks  was  borne. 
Thrice  the  slain  hero  by  the  foot  he  drew ; 
Thrice  to  the  skks  the  Trojan  clamours  flew : 
4s  off  th*  Ajaces  his  assault  sustain  ; 
But  checkM,  he  turns ;  repulsM,  attacks  again  ; 
With  fiercer  shouts  his  lingering  troops  he  fires, 
Nor  yields  a  step,  nor  from  his  post  retires : 
So  watchful  shepherds  strive  to  force,  in  vain, 
The  hungry  lion  from  a  carcase  slain. 
Ev*n  yet  Patroclus  had  he  borne  away, 
And  all  the  glories  of  th*  extended  day : 
Had  not  high  Juno,  from  the  realms  of  air, 
Secret,  dispatched  her  trusty  messenger. 
The  various  goddess  of  the  showery  bow, 
Shot  in  a  whirlwind  to  the  shore  below  ; 
To  great  Achilles  at  his  ships  she  came, 
And  thus  began  the  many-colourM  dame : 
**  Rise,  son  of*'Peleus  !  rise  divinely  brave ! 
Assist  the  combat,  and  Patroclus  save  : 
For  him  the  slaughter  to  the  fleet  they  spread. 
And  fall  by  mutual  wounds  around  the  dead. 
To  drag  him  back  to  Troy  the  foe  contends : 
Nor  with  his  death  the  rage  of  Hector  ends  : 
A  prey  to  dojrs  he  dooms  the  corpse  to  lie, 
And  marks  the  place  to  ;ix  his  head  on  high. 
Rise,  and  prevent  (if  yet  you  think  of  fame  !) 
Tliy  friend's  disgrace,  thy  own  (-tcrnal  shame  ! 

"  Who  sends  thee,  goddess !  from   th'  etherial 
Achilles  thus.     And  Iris  thus  replies  :        [skies  ?" 
*'  I  come,  Pelides  !  from  the  queen  of  Jove, 
Th*  immortal  enipress  of  the  realms  above  j 
Fnknown  to  him  who  sits  remote  on  high, 
Unknown  to  all  the  synod  of  the  sky. 
*'  Thou  oom'st  in  vain,"  he  cries,  (with  fury  warmed) 
**  Arms  I  have  none,  and  can  I  fight  unarm'd  ? 
Unwilling  as  I  am,  of  force  I  stay, 
Till  Thetis  bring  me,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Vulcanian  arms :  what  other  can  I  wield ; 
JExcfpt  the  mischiy  Telamonian  shield  ? 
That,  in  my  friend's  defence,  has  Ajax  spread, 
While  his  strong  lance  around  him  ht  .ips  the  dead  : 
The  gallant  ehiff  deftufls  Mencetius'  son, 
And  does,  what  his  Achilles  should  have  done.** 

**  Tliy  want  of  arms"  (said  Iris)  **  well  we  know, 
But  thouijh  nnarm'd,  yet  clad  in  tcrrours,  go  ! 
Let  but  AehiTles  o'er  yon  trench  appear, 
Proud  Troy  shall  tremble,  and  consent  to  fear : 
Greece  from  one  glance  of  that  tremendous  eye 
Shall  take  new  courage,  and  disdain  to  fly." 

She  spoke,  and  pass'd  in  air.     The  hero  rose ; 
Her  aegis  Pallas  o'er  his  shoulder  throws ; 
Around  his  brows  a  gf)ldcn  cloud  she  spread  ; 
A  stream  of  glory  fiam'd  above  his  head. 
As  when  from  some  beleagucr'd  town  arise 
The  smokes,  highcurlin'^  to  the  shaded  skies 
(Seen  from  some  island,  o'er  the  main  afar, 
When  men  distrest  hang  out  the  sign  of  war)  i 
Soon  as  the  Sun  in  ocean  hides  bis  rays, 
Thick  on  the  hills  the  flaming  beacons  blaze  ; 
With  Unir-projccied  beams  the  seas  are  bright. 
And  Heaven's  hiirh  arch  reflects  the  ruddy  light: 
So  from  Achilles*  head  the  splendours  rise, 
Reflecting  blaze  on  blaze  against  the  skies, 
yorth  manh'd  the  chief,  and, distant  from  the  crowd, 
High  on  the  rampart  rais'd  his  voice  aloud  ; 
With  her  own  shout  Minerva  swells  the  sound  ; 
Troy  tftarts  astonish*d,  and  the  shores  rebound. 


As  the  loud  trumpet's  brazen  mouth  from  fiir        ^ 
With  shrilling  clangour  sounds  th*  alarm  of  war, 
Struck  from  the  wall,  the  echoes  float  on  high. 
And  the  round  bulwarks  and  thick  towers  reply ; 
So  high  his  brazen  voice  the  hero  rear*d ; 
Hosts  drop  their  arms,  and  trembled  as  they  heard  ;  , 
And  back  the  chariots  roll,  and  coursers  bound, 
And  steeds  and  men  lie  mingled  on  the  ground. 
Aghast  they  see  the  living  lightnings  play. 
And  turn  their  eye-balls  from  the  flashing  ray. 
Thrice' fipom  the  trench  his  dreadful  voice  he  rais'd ; 
And  thrice  they  fled,  confounded  and  amaz'd. 
Twelve,  in  the  tumult  wedg'd,  untimely  rush'd 
On  their  own  spears,  by  their  own  chariots  crush*d : 
While,  shielded  from  the  dai*ts,  the  Greeks  obtain 
The  long -contended  carcase  of  the  slain. 

A  lofty  bier  the  breathless  warrior  bears : 
Around,  his  sad  companions  melt  in  tears. 
But  chief  Achilles,  bending  down  his  head. 
Pours  unavailing  sorrows  o'er  the  dead, 
Whom  late  triumphant,  with  his  steeds  and  car, 
He  sent  refulgent  to  the  field  of  war; 
(Unhappy  change  !)  now  senseli  ss,  pale,  he  found, 
Strctch'd  forth,  and  gash'd  with  many  a  gaping 
wound. 
Meantime,  unweary'd  with  his  heavenly  way, 
In  ocean's  waves  th'  unwilling  light  of  day 
Qucnch'd  his  red  orb,  at  Juno's  high  command. 
And  from  their  labours  eas'd  th*  Achaian  band. 
The  frighted  Trojan?  (panting  from  the  war, 
Their  steeds  unharness'd  from  the  weary  car) 
A  sudfk  n  council  call'd :  each  chief  appcar'd 
In  haste,  and  standing;  for  to  sit  they  fcar'd. 
'Twas  now  no  season  for  prolong'd  debate  ; 
They  saw  Achilles,  and  in  him  their  fate. 
Silent  they  stood:   Polydamas  at  last, 
SkilI'd  to  discern  the  future  by  the  past, 
The  son  of  Panthus,  thus  express'd  his  fears ; 
(The  friend  of  Hector,  and  of  equal  years: 
The  self  same  night  to  both  a  being  gave, 
One  wise  in  council,  one  in  action  brave) : 

*'  In  free  debate,  my  friends,  your  sentence  speak; 
For  me,  I  move,  before  the  morning  break. 
To  raise  our  camp :  too  dangerous  here  our  post. 
Far  from  Troy  walls,  and  on  a  naked  coast. 
I  dcem'd  nf)t  Greece  so  dreadful,  while,  cnga5*d 
In  mutual  feuds,  her  king  and  hero  rag'd  ; 
Then,  while  wc  liop'd  our  armie^s  might  prevail. 
Wo  boldly  camp'd  btVide  a  thousand  sail. 
I  dread  Pelirles  now:  his  rage  of  mind 
Not  long  continues  to  the  shores  confin*d. 
Nor  to  the  fields,  where  long  in  equal  fray 
Contending  nations  won  and  lost  the  day; 
For  Troy,  for  Troy,  shall  henceforth  be  the  strife, 
And  the  hard  contest  not  for  fame,  but  life. 
Haste  then  to  Ilion,  while  the  favouring  night 
Detains  those  terrours,    keeps  that   arm  from 

ficrht ; 
If  but  the  inorrow*s  Sun  behold  us  h*?rc, 
That  arm,  those  terrours,  we  shall  feel,  norft-ar; 
And  hearts  that  now  disdain,  shall  leap  with  joy, 
If  Heaven  permit  them  then  to  enter  Troy. 
Let  not  my  fatal  propheej^  be  true, 
Nor  what  I  tremble  but  to  think,  ensue. 
Whatever  be  our  fate,  yet  let  us  try 
What  force  of  thought  and  reason  can  supply : 
Let  us  on  counsel  for  our  guard  depend : 
The  town,  her  gates  and  bulwarks  shall  defend  : 
When  morning  dawns,  our  well-appointed  powers 
Array'd  in  ai;2us,  shall  line  the  lofty  towe^ 
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httihtSttce  herotben,  when  fury  calls, 
Vcot  his  mad  reogeance  on  oiir  rocky  walls. 
Or  fetch  a  thoosatfd  drcles  round  the  plain, 
TBI  bis  spent  coursers  seek  the  fleet  again  : 
So  may  bis  raga  be  tir'd,  and  laboured  down  : 
And  dogs  shall  tear  him  ere  he  sack  the  town.'* 

**  Kctum  ?"  (said  Hector,  fir'd  with  stem  disdain) 
"  What !  coop  whole  armies  in  our  walb  again  } 
WasH  not  OTiongb,  ye  valiant  warriors  say, 
Nine  years  imprisoii'd  in  those  towers  ye  lay  ? 
Wide  o*er  the  world  was  Ilion  fam'd  of  old 
Sor  brasi  exhanitlesa,  and  for  mines  of  gold : 
Bat  while  ingtorious  in  her  walls  we  stay'd, 
Sank  were  her  treasures,  and  her  stores  decay*d  ; 
The  Phrygians  now  her  scatter'd  spoils  enjoy. 
And  prond  Maeonia  wastes  the  fruits  of  Troy. 
Great  Jove  at  length  my  arms  to  conquest  calls, 
And  shuts  the  Greciaaf  in  their  wooden  walls : 
Dar'st  thon  dispirit  whom  the  gods  incite ; 
Fbes  any  Trtj^  }  I  shall  stop  his  flight. 
To  better  courael  then  attention  lend ; 
Take  doe  refreshment,  and  the  watch  attend. 
If  there  be  one  whose  riches  cost  him  care, 
Fortb  let  bisD  bring  them  for  the  troops  to  share  i 
Tjs  better  generously,  bestow'd  on  those, 
Than  left  the  plonder  of  our  country's  foes. 
foon  as  the  mom  the  purple  orient  warms, 
Pierce  on  you  navy  wo  will  pour  our  arms  j 
If  great  Achilles  rise  in  all  hb  might. 
His  be  the  danger.     I  shall  sUnd  the  fight 
Booonr,  ye  gods !  or  let  me  gain,  or  give  I 
And  live  be  glocious,  whosoe'er  shall  live  I 
Mars  is  our  common  lord,  alike  to  all : 
And  oft  the  victor  triumphs,  but  to  fall.'* 
The  shouting  host  in  loud  applauses  join'd  : 
So  Pallas  Tobb'd  the  many  of  their  mind  ; 
To  their  own  acDse  condemned,  and  left  to  chnae 
Tbe  worst  advice,  the  better  to  refuse. 

While  the  Ipog  night  extends  her  sable  reign, 
Anmnd  Patroclus  moum'd  the  Grecian  tmin. 
Stem  IB  superior  grief  Pelides  stood  ; 
Those  dangbtering  arms,  so  us'd  to  bathe  in  blood, 
Mow  clasped  his  clay  cold  limbs :  then  gushing  start 
The  tears,  and  sighs  burst  from  his  swelling  heart. 
Tbe  lion  thus,  .with  dreadful  anguish  stung, 
Boars  throogh  the  desert,  and  demands  his  yoo^g : 
When  tbe  grim  savage,  to  h'ls  rifled  den 
Too  late  retoming,  snufis  the  track  of  men, 
And  o^er  the  vales  and  o'er  the  forest  bounds ; 
}£b  clamorous  grief  the  bellowing  wood  resounds. 
So  grieves  Achilles ;  and  impetuous  vents 
To  ail  bis  Myrmidons  bis  loud  laments. 

"  In  what  vain  promise,  gods !  did  1  engage. 
When,  to  console  Meacetius*  feeble  age, 
I  fowM  bis  much-lov'd  oflbpring  to  restore, 
Cbarg'd  with  rich  spoils,  to  fair  Opuntia's  shore  ? 
Bat  migbty  Jove  cuts  short,  with  jost  disdain, 
Tbe  long,  long  views  of  poor,  designing  roan  ! 
One  £Ue  the  warrior  and  the  friend  shall  strike. 
And  Troy^s  black  sands  must  drink  our  blood  alike : 
Me  too  a  wretched  mother  shall  deplore, 
An  aged  fiitber  never  see  me  more  ! 
Yet,  my  Patroclus !  yet  a  space  I  stay, 
Hen  swift  pursue  thee  on  the  darksome  way. 
Ere  thy  dear  relics  in  the  grave  are  laid, 
aiaU  Hector's  head  be  oOer'd  to  thy  shade ; 
That,  with  bis  anas,  shall  hang  before  thy.  shrine ; 
And  twdb«  the  noblest  of  the  Trepan  line, 
Sscred  tt>  vengeance,  by  this  hand  expire ;    « 
I>Bir  iifcs  effus*d  artond  thy  flaoung  pyre. 


Thus  let  me  lie  till  then !  thus,  closely  prtst» 
Bathe  thy  cold  face,  and  sob  upon  thy  breost  f 
While  Trojan  captives  here  thy  mourners  stay, 
Weep  all  the  night,  and  murmur  all  the  day : 
Spoils  of  my  arms,  and  thine ;  when,  wasting  wide, 
Onr  swords  kept  time,  and  couquer'd  side  by  side.** 

He  spoke,  and  bade  the  sad  attendants  rovnd 
Cleanse  the  pale  corpse,  and  wash  each  bonoar'd 
A  massy  caldron  of  stupendous  frame        [wound. 
They  brought,  and  plac'd  it  o'er  the  rising  flame : 
Then  heap  the  lighted  wood ;  the  flame  divides 
Beneath  the  vase,  and  climbs  around  the  sides : 
In  its  wide  womb  they  pour  the  rushing  stream : 
The  boiling  water  bubbles  to  the  brim. 
The  body  then  they  bathe  with  pious  toil. 
Embalm  the  wounds,  anoint  the  limbs  with  oil. 
High  on  a  bed  of  state  extended  Uid, 
And  d(H:ent  cover'd  with  a  linen  shade ; 
Last  o'er  the  dead  the  milk-white  veil  they  threw  ; 
That  done,  their  sorrows  and  their  sighs  renew. 
Meanwhile  to  Juno,  in  the  realms  above, 
(His  wife  and  sister)  spoke  almighty  Jove : 
**  At  last  thy  will  prevails  t  great  Peletis*  son 
Rises  in  arms :  such  grace  thy  Greeks  have  wen. 
"  Say,"  (for  I  know  not)  "  is  their  race  divine. 
And  thou  the  mother  of  that  martial  line  ?"  [plies, 

"  What  words  are  tliese/'  (th'  imperial  dame  re- 
While  an^r  flash'd  from  her  miyestic  e3res) 
*'  Succour  like  this  a  mortal  arm  might  laid. 
And  such  success  mere  human  wit  attend : 
And  shall  not  I,  the  second  power  above. 
Heaven's  queen,  and  consort  of  the  thundering  Jove, 
Say,  shall  not  I,  one  nation's  fate  command, 
Not  wreak  my  vengeance  on  one  guilty  land  ?*' 

So  they.     Meanwhile  the  silver-footed  dame 
Reach 'd  the  Vnlcanian  dome,  eternal  frame ! 
High  eminent  amid  the  works  dmne, 
\lliere  Heaven's  £sr-beaming  brazen  mansions 

shine. 
There  the  lame  architect  the  goddess  found. 
Obscure  in  smoke,  his  forges  flaming  round. 
While  bath'd  in  sweat  from  fire  to  fire  he  flew ; 
And  puffing  loud,  the  roaring  bellows  blew. 
That  day  no  common  task  his  labour  claim'd  : 
Full  twenty  tripods  for  his  hall  he  fram'd, 
That,  plac'd  on  Irving  wheels  of  massy  gold 
(Wondrous  to  tell !)  instinct  with  spirit  roll'd 
From  place  to  place,  around  the  blest  abodes, 
Self-mov'd,  obedient  to  the  beck  of  gods : 
For  their  fiiir  handles  now,   o'erwrought  with 

flowers. 
In  moulds  prepared,  the  glowing  ore  he  pours. 
Just  as  responsive  to  his  thought  the  frame 
Stood  prompt  to  move,  the  azure  goddess  came : 
Charis,  his  spouse,  a  grace  divinely  fair 
(With  purple  fillets  round  her  braided  hair) 
Observ'd  her  entering !  her  soft  hand  she  press'd. 
And,  smiling,  thus  the  watery  queen  address'd : 
"  What,  goddess !  this  unusual  favour  draws  ? 
All  hail,  and  welcome !  whatsoe'er  the  cause  : 
Till  now  a  stranger,  in  a  happy  hour 
Approach,  and  taste  the  dainty  of  the  bower." 

High  on  a  throne,  with  stars  of  silver  graced. 
And  various  artifice,  the  queen  she  plac'd : 
A  footstool  at  her  feet ;  then,  calling,  said, 
"  Vulcan,  draw  near ;  'tis  Thetis  asks  your  aid." 
"  Thetis,"   (reply 'd  the  god)   "  our  powers  may 
An  ever-dear,  an  ever-bonour'd  name  !       [claim 
When  my  proud  mother  hurl'd  me  from  the  sky 
(My  aukward  form,  it  seems,  displeas'd  her  eye) 
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She  and  Eaiynotne  my  griefr  redrest, 
And  toft  receiv'd  me  on  tbeir  silver  breaft 
£T*n  then,  these  art*  employed  my  in&nt  thong ht ; 
Chains,   bracelets,  pendants,  all  their  toys,   I 

wrought 
Nine  years  kept  secret  in  the  dark  abode. 
Secure  I  lay,  conceal'd  froni  man  and  god : 
Deep  in  a  caipera*d  rock  my  days  were  led ; 
The  ruihing  ocean  mnrmnr'd  o'er  my  head. 
Now,  since  her  presence  glads  our  mansion,  say. 
For  such  desert  what  service  can  I  pay  ? 
Vouchsafe,  O  Thetis  I  at  our  board  to  share 
The  genial  rites,  and  hoepitable  fare ; 
While  I  the  labonrs  of  the  ibrge  ibrego,  ' 
And  bid  the  roaring  bellows  cease  to  blow." 

Then  from  his  anvil  the  lame  artist  rote  ; 
Wide  with  distorted  legs  oblique  he  goes, 
And  stills  the  bellows,  and  (in  order  laid) 
locks  in  tbdr  chests  his  instruments  of  tnde. 
Then  with  a  qponge  the  sooty  woilcman  drest 
His  brawny  arms  imbrown'd,  and  hairy  breast. 
With  his  huge  sceptre  grac'd,  and  red  attire. 
Came  halting  forth  the  sovereign  of  the  fire : 
The  monarch's  steps  two  female  forms  uphold. 
That  mov'd,  and  breath'd,  in  animaited  gold  5 
To  whom  was  voice,  and  sense,  and  science  given 
Of  works  divine,  (such  wonders  are  in  Heaven !) 
On  these  supported,  with  unequal  gait,   ' 
He  reach'd  the  throne  where  pensive  Thetii 

sate; 
There,  placM  beside  her  On  the  shining  frame. 
He  thus  addressed  the  silver-footed  dame : 
'*  The^,  welcome  goddess !  what  occasion  calls 
(So  long  a  stranger)  to  these  honoured  walls  ? 
*Ti8  thine,  fair  Thetis,  the  command  to  lay. 
And  Vulcan's  joy  and  duty  to  obey." 

To  whom  ttie  mournful  mother  thus'r^lies, 
(The  cr3rstal  drops  stood  trembling  in  her  ejres) 
**  Oh,  Vulcan  !   say,  was  ever  breast  divine 
So  piercM  with  sorrows,  so  o'erwhelm'd,  as  mine? 
Of  all  the  goddesses,  did  Jove  prqiare 
For  Thetis  only  such  a  weight  of  care  ? 
I,  only  I,  of  all  tie  watery  race. 
By  force  subjected  to  a  roan's  embrace. 
Who,  sinking  now'  with  age  and  sorrow,  pays 
The  mighty  fine  imposed  on  length  of  days. 
Sprung  from  my  bed,  a  godlike  hero  came, 
llie  bravest  sure  that  ever  bore  the  name ; 
Like  some  fair  plant,  beneath  my  careful  hand, 
He  grew,  he  flonrishM,  and  he  grac'd  the  land : 
To  Troy  I  sent  him  !  but  his  native  riiore 
Never,  ah  never,  shall  receive  him  more ; 
(F.v'n  while  he  lives,  he  wastes  with  secret  woe) 
Nor  I,  a  goddess,  can  retard  the  blow  ! 
Bobb'd  of  the  prize  the  Grecian  sufirage  gave. 
The  king  of  nations  forc'd  his  royal  slave : 
Forthis  hegrievMj  and,  till  the  Greeks  opprest 
Requir'd  his  arm,  he  sorrowM  unredrest. 
Large  gifts  they  promise,  and  their  elders  send  \ 
In  vain — he  arms  not,  but  permits  bis  friend 
His  arms,  bis  steeds,  biff  forces  to  employ  \ 
He  marches,  combats,  almost  conquers  Troy. 
Then,  slain  by  Phcebus  (Hector  bad  the  name) 
At  once  resigns  his  armour,  life,  and  fame. 
But  thou,  in  pity,  by  my  prayer  be  won : . 
Grace  with  immortal  arms  this  short-liv'd  son. 
And  to  the  field  in  martial  pomp  restore, 
To  shine  with  glory,  till  he  shines  no  more  l** 

To  her  the  artist-god :  "  Thy  gricfe  resign, 
Secore,  what  Vulcan  can,  is  ever  tbme. 


O  could  I  hide  him  from  the  Fates  0  weU^ 
Or  with  those  hands  the  cruel  stroke  repd. 
As  I  shall  forge  most  envy'd  arms,  the  gaze 
Of  wondering  ages,  and  the  world's  amaze  !** 

Thus  hiving  said,  the  father  of  the  fires 
To  the  black  labours  of  his  forge  retires. 
Soon  as  he  bade  them  blow,  the  bellows  tum*d 
Tbeir  iron  mouths;  and  where  the  furnace  bum'd. 
Resounding  breath'd :  at  once  the  blast  expires. 
And  twenty  forges  catch  at  once  the  fires ; 
Just  as  the  god  directs,  now  loud,  now  low. 
They  raise  a  tempest,  or  they  gently  blow. 
In  hissing  flames  huge  silver  bars  are  rollM, 
And  stubborn  brass,  and  tin,  and  solid  gold : 
Before,  deep  fix'd,  th'  eternal  anvils  stand ; 
The  ponderous  hammer  loads  his  better  band. 
His  left  with  tongs  tnma  the  vex'd  metal  round, 
And  thick,  strong  strokes,  the  doubling  vaults  rat 
bound. 

Then  fint  he  formed  th'  inmiense  and  solid  shield; 
Rich  various  artifice  emblaz'd  the  fidd  ; 
Its  utmost  verge  a  threefold  circle  bound ; 
A  silver  chain  suspends  the  massy  round ; 
Five  ample  plates  the  broad  expanse  compose* 
And  godlike  labours  on  the  surfoce  rose. 
There  shone  the  image  Qf  the  master-mind : 
There  Earth,  there  Heaven,  there  Ocean,  he  de^ 

sign'd^ 
Th'  unwearied  Sun,  the  Moon  completely  round ; 
The  starry  lights  that  Heaven's  high  convex  crown'd  \ 
The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  with  the  northern  Team  ; 
And  great  Orion's  more  refulgent  beam  ; 
To  which,  around  the  axle  of  the  sky. 
The  Bear  revolving  pomts  his  golden  eye. 
Still  shines  exalted  on  th'  ethereal  plain. 
Nor  bathes  his  blazing  forehead  in  the  main. 

Two  cities  radiant  on  the  shield  appear. 
The  image  one  of  peace,  and  one  of  war. 
Here  sacred  pomp  and  genial  feast  delight. 
And  solemn  dance,  and  hymeneal  rite ; 
Along  the  street  the  ntw-made  brides  are  led. 
With  torches  flaming,  to  the  nuptial  bed : 
The  youthful  dancers  in  a  circle  bound 
To  the  soft  flute,  and  cittern's  silver  sound : 
•Through  the  foir  streets,  the  matrons  in  a  row 
Stand  in  their  porches,  and  enjoy  ^e  show. 

There,  hi  the  forum  swarm  a  numerous  traiuy  ^ 
The  subject  of  debate,  a  townsman  slain : 
One  pleads  the  fine  d^chai^g'd,  which  one  deny'd. 
And  bade  the  public  and  the  laws  decide,: 
The  witness  is  produc'd  on  either  hand : 
For  this,  or  that,  the  partial  people  stand : 
Th'  oppointed  heralds  still  die  noisy  bands. 
And  form  a  ring,  with  sceptres  in  their  hands. 
On  seats  of  stone,  within  the  sacred  place. 
The  reverend  elders  nodded  o'er  the  case ; 
Alternate,  each  th'  attesting  sceptre  took. 
And,  rising  solemn,  each  his  sentence  spoke. 
Two  golden  talents  lay  amidst,  in  sight. 
The  prize  of  him  who  best  adjudg'd  the  right. 

Another  part  (a  prospect  differing  for) 
Glow'd  with  refulgent  arms,  and  horrid  war. 
Two  mighty  hosts  a  leaguer*d  town  embrace^ 
And  one  would  pillage,  one  would  bum  the  place. 
Meantime  the  townsmen,  arm'd  with  silent  care^ 
A  secret  ambush  on  the  foe  prepare : 
Their  wives,  their  children,  and  the  watchfbl  band 
Of  trembling  parents,  on  the  turrets  stand. 
Tliey  march ;  by  Pallas  and  by  Mars  made  bold : 
Gold  were  the  gods,  their  radiant  garments  gold^ 
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iad  fold  tbeir  armour :  fhase  the  squadroD  led, 

AuguAt  divine,  superior  by  the  bead ! 

A  place  for  ambush  fit,  they  ftMmd,  and  ttood 

Cbver'd  with  shields,  beside  a  silver  flood. 

Two  spies  at  distance  lurk,  and  watchful  seem 

If  sheep  or  oxen  seek  the  winding  stream. 

Soon  the  white  flocks  proceeded  o*er  the  plains. 

And  steers  slow  moving,  and  two  shepherd  swafais  j 

Behind  them,  piping  on  their  reeds,  they  go. 

Nor  fear  an  ambush,  nor  suspect  a  foe. 

In  arms  the  glittoing  squadron  rising  round, 

Rush  sodden  j  hills  ofslaughter  heap  the  ground; 

Whole  flocks  and  herds  lie  bleeding  on  the  plains. 

And,  all  amidst  them,  dead,  the  shepherd  swains  1 

The  bellowing  oxen  the  besiegers  hear; 

They  rise,  take  horse,  approach,  and  meet  the  war; 

They  fight,  they  fall  beside  the  silver  flood ; 

The  waving  silver  seem'd  to  blush  with  blood.. 

There  tumult,  there  contention,  stood  confest ; 

One  rear'd  a  dagger  at  a  captive's  breast. 

One  held  a  Jivtog  foe,  that  freshly  bled  ^ 

With  new-mad«  wounds ;  another  dragged  a  dead ; 

Now  here,  nov  there,  the  carcases  they  tore: 

Fate  stalk'd  amiilst  them,  grim  with  human  gore. 

And  the  whole  war  cache  out,  and  met  the  eye ; 

And  each  bold  figure  seemM  to  live,  or  die. 

A  field  deep>furrow^d  next,  the  god  designed. 
The  third  time  Jabour'd  by  the  sweating  hind  ; 
The  shining  shares  fall  many  ploughmen  guide, 
And  turn  their  crooked  yokes  on  every  side  : 
Still  as  at  either  end  they  wheel  around, 
The  master  meets  them  with  his  goblet  cnnm'd ; 
The  hearty  draught  rewards,  renews  their  toil, 
IVn  back  the  taming  plough-shares  cleave  the  soil : 
Behind,  the  rising  earth  in  ridges  roll'd  : 
And  sable  Jook'd,  though  fbrm'd  of  molten  gold. 

Another  field  rose  high  with  waving  grain , 
With  bended  sickles  stand  the  reaper-train : 
fiert,  stretch'd  in  ranks,  the  levdlM  swarths  are 

fiMQd,  f  ground, 

Sheaves  heap'd  on  sheaves  here  thicken  up  the 
With  sweeping  stroke  the  mowers  strow  the  lands ; 
The  gatherers  folk>w,  and  collect  in  bands  ; 
And  last  the  children,  in  whose  arms  are  borne 
(Too  short  to  gripe  them)  the  brown  sheaves  of  corn. 
The  rustic  monaich  of  the  field  descries. 
With  siler  t  glee,  the  heaps  around  him  rise. 
A  ready  banquet  on  the  turf  is  laid, 
Beneath  an  ample  oak's  expanded  shade. 
The  victim  ox  the  sturdy  youth  prepare ; 
The  reaper's  doe  repast,  the  women's  care. 

Next,  ripe  in  yellow  gold,  a  vineyard  shines. 
Bent  with  the  pcmderous  harvest  of  its  vines ; 
A  deeper  dye  the  dangling  clust-rs  show. 
And,  cm-rd  on  silver  props,  in  order  g-low ; 
A  darker  metal  mixt,  intrench'd  the  place  ; 
And  pales  of  glittering  tin  th*  enclosure  grace. 
To  this,  one  path-way  gently-winding  leads. 
Where  march  a  train  with  baskets  on  their  ht^nds 
(Fair  maids,  and  blooming  youths)  that  smiling 

bear 
The  puq>Ie  product  of  th*  autumnal  y^ar. 
To  these  a  youth  awakes  the  warbling  strings, 
Whf»c  tender  lay  the  fate  of  Linus  siiij^s  j 
In  measured  dance  t)ehind  him  move  th^  train. 
Tune  soft  tha  voice,  and  answer  to  the  sti-ain, 

Here,  herds  of  oxen  march,  erect  and  bold, 
Rear  high  their  horns,  and  se^m  to  low  in  gold, 
And  speed  to  meadows,  on  wh:»se  so  un*  I  ins:  shores 
A  rapid  ttficot  tknmghthe  rukhcs  roais ; 


Four  golden  herdsmen  as  tbeir  gnardlABf  stand,    - 
And  nine  sour  dogs  complete  the  rustic  band. 
Two  lions  rushing  from  the  wood  appeared, 
And  seiz'd  a  bull,  the  master  of  the  herd : 
He  roar*d :  in  vain  the  dogs,  the  men,  withstood  | 
They  tore  his  flesh,  and  drank  the  sable  blood. 
The  dogs  (oft  cheer'd  in  vain)  desert  the  prey, 
Dread  the  grim  terrours,  and  at  distance  bay. 

Next  this,  the  eye  the  art  of  Vulcan  leads 
Deep  through  fair  forests,  and  a  length  of  meads ; 
And  stalls,  and  folds,  and  scatter'd  cots  between! 
And  fleecy  flocks,  that  whiten  all  the  scene. 

A  figur'd  dance  succeeds :  such  once  was  lem 
In  lofly  Gnossus ;  for  the  Cretan  queen, 
Form'd  by  Daedaloan  art :  a  comely  band 
Of  youths  and  maidens,  bounding  hand  in  hand. 
The  maids  in  soft  cymars  of  linen  drest ; 
The  youths  all  graceful  in  the  glossy  vest : 
Of  those  the  lot-ks  with  flowery  wreaths  enrolled  ; 
Of  these  the  Slides  adom*d  with  swords  of  gold. 
That,  glittering  gay,  from  silver  belts  depend. 
Now  all  at  onca  they  rise,  at  once  descend 
With  well-taught  fhet:  now  shape,  in  obliqoe  ways; 
Confus'dly  regular,  the  moving  maze : 
Now  forth  at  once,  too  swift  for  sight,  they  springy 
And  undistinguished  blend  the  flying  ring : 
So  whirls  a  wheel,  in  giddy  circle  tost. 
And  rapid  as  it  runs,  the  single  spokes  are  lost. 
The  gazing  multitudes  admire  around. 
Two  active  tumblers  in  the  centre  bound; 
Now  high,  now  low,  their  pliant  limbs  they  bend : 
And  general  songs  the  sprightly  revel  end. 

Thus  the  broad  shield  complete  the  artist  crown*d 
With  his  last  hand,  and  |x>ur'd  the  ocean  round : 
In  living  silver  scemM  the  waves  to  roll. 
And  beat  the  buckler's  verjre,  and  bound  the  whole, 

This  done,  whatever  a  wan*ior's  use  requires. 
He  forg'd  the  cuirass  that  outshines  the  fires. 
The  greaves  of  ductile  tin,  th«^  helm  imprest 
With  various  sculpture,  and  the  golden  crest. 
At  Thetis  ftet  the  finish'd  labour  lay ; 
She.  as  a  falcon,  cuts  th'  aerial  way, 
Swift  from  Olympus*  snowy  summit  tiies, 
Aiid  bears  the  biasing  present  through  the  skies. 


THE  ILIAD. 


aooK  Xix. 


ARGUMENT. 

THE   RCCONCILIATION   OP   ACHILLES   AKD  AGA* 
MEMNON. 

Thetis  brings  to  her  son  the  nmour  made  by  Vul- 
can, She  preserves  the  hody  of  his  friend  from 
corruption,  ari<i  commands  him  to  assemble  th« 
army,  to  declare  his  rescntoient  at  an  end. 
^XLCnnemnon  and  Achillcni  Mr«*  ^olennnly  recon- 
ciled :  the  spreehes,  pre^'^nts,  and  ceremonies, 
on  that  occasion.  Achilks  is  wiLh  grpat  diffi- 
culty persuaded  to  refrain  horn  the  battle  till 
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th*  tl^oops  have  refreshed  thetiiiclve«,  by  the 
advice  of  Ulysses.  The  prescntt  are  eoovejred 
to  the  tent  of  Achilles ;  where  Brisett  laments 
over  the  hody  of  Patrodttt.  The  hero  obstinately 
Tefoses  all  repast,  and  gives  himself  up  to 
lamentation  for  his  friend.  Minerva  desciends 
to  strengthen  him,  by  the  order  of  Jnpiter.  He 
aiims  for  the  fight:  his  appearance  described. 
He  addresses  himself  to  his  horses,  and  reproaches 
them  with  the  death  of  Patroclus.  One  of 
them  is  miraculously  endued  with  voice,  and  in- 
spired to  prophesy  his  late;  but  the  hero,  not 
astonished  by  that  prodigy,  rushes  with  fury  to 
the  combat. 

The  thirtieth  day.    The  scene  is  on  the  sea-thore. 


Soon  as  Aorora  heav'd  her  orient  head 
Above  the  waves,  that  blushed  with  early  red 
(With  new-bom  day  to  gladden  mortal  sight, 
And  gild  the  courts  of  Heaven  with  sacred  light) 
Th'  immortal  arms  the  goddess-mother  bears 
Swift  to  her  son :  her  son  she  finds  in  tears 
Stretch'd  o*er  Patroclus*  corpse;  while  all  the  rest 
The  sovereign's  sorrows  in  their  own  exprest 
A  ray  divine  her  heavenly  presence  shed, 
And  thus,  his  hand  soft-touebing,  Thetis  said : 

'*  Suppress  (my  son)  this  rage  of  grief,  and 
know 
It  was  not  man,  but  Heaven,  that  gave  the  blow  ; 
Behold  what  arms  by  Vulcan  are  bestow'd  i 
Arms  worthy  thee,  or  fit  to  grace  a  god." 

Then  drops  the  radiant  burden  on  the  ground  ; 
Clang  the  strong  arms,  and  ring  the  shores  around : 
Back  shrink  the  Myrmidons  with  dread  surprise. 
And  from  the  broad  effulgence  tom'd  their  eyes. 
Unmov'd,  the  hero  kindles  at  the  show, 
And  feels  with  rage  divine  his  bosom  glow ; 
From  his  fierce  eye-balls  living  flames  expire. 
And  flash  ince&iant  like  a  stream  of  fire ; 
He  turns  the  radiant  gift;  and  feeds  his  mind 
On  aH  th'  immortal  artist  had  designed. 

"  Goddess!"  (he  cry*d)  **  these  glorious  arms, 
that  shine 
With  matchless  art,  confess  the  hand  divine. 
Now  to  the  bloody  battle  let  me  bend : 
But  ah !  the  relics  bf  ray  slauif^ter'd  friend  I 
In  whose  wide  wounds  through  which  his  spirit 

fled. 
Shall  flies,  and  worms  obscene  pollute  the  dead?*' 

"  That  unavailing  oare  be  laid  aside," 
(The  azure  goddess  to  her  son  repIyM) 
**  Whole  years  untouched,  uninjurM,  shall  remain, 
Tresh  as  in  life,  the  carcase  of  the  slain. 
But  go,  Achilles  (as  affairs  require) 
Before  the  Grecian  peers  renounce  thine  ire: 
Then  uncontroPd  in  boundless  war  engage. 
And  Heaven  with  strength  supply  the  mighty  rage !" 

Then  ia  the  nostrils  of  the  slain  she  pour'd 
Ntctareotts  drops,  and  rich  ambrosia  shower'd 
Or  all  the  corpse.    The  flies  forbid  their  prey, 
Untouched  it  rests,  and  sacred  from  decay. 
Achilles  to  the  strand  obedient  went : 
The  shores  resounded  with  the  voice  he  sent 
The  heroes  heard,  and  all  the  naval  train 
That  tend  the  ships,  or  guide  them  o'er  the  jnain, 
Alarm'd,  transported,  at  the  well-known  sound, 
Frequent  and  full,  the  great  usembly  crowa'di 


Studious  to  see  that  terrour  of  the  plafn. 
Long  lost  to  battle,  shine  in  anna  again. 
Tydides  and  Ulysses  first  appear. 
Lame  with  their  voonds,  and  leaning  on  the  fpetri 
These  on  the  sacred  seats  of  council  placed. 
The  king  of  men,  Atrides,  cune  the  last : 
He  too  sore  wounded  by  Aganor's  son. 
Achillea  (rising  in  the  midst)  begun : 

"Ohmonarchl  better  far  had  been  the  fate 
Of  thee,  of  me,  of  all  the  Grecian  state, 
If,  (ere  the  day  when  by  mad  passion  swayM, 
Rash  we  contended  for  the  Uack-ey'd  maid) 
Preventing  Dian  had  dispatch'd  her  dart. 
And  shot  the  shining  mischief  to  the  heart : 
Then  many  a  hero  had  not  press'd  the  shore, 
Nor  Troy's  glad  fields  been  imtten'd  with  our  gorei 
Long,  long  shall  Greece  the  woes  we  cauS'd  bewail^ 
And  sad  posterity  repeat  the  tale. 
But  thn,  no  more  the  subject  of  debate. 
Is  past,  forgotten,  and  resigned  to  fate : 
Why  should,  alas !  a  mortal  man,  as  I, 
Bum  with  a  fury  that  can  never  die  ? 
Here  then  my  anger  ends ;  let  war  succeed^ 
And  er'n  as  Greeoe  has  bled,  let  Ilion  bled. 
Now  call  the  hosts,  and  try,  if  m  our  sight 
Troy  yet  shall  dare  to  camp  a  second  night? 
I  deem  their  mightiest,  when  this  arm  be  knows. 
Shall  'scape  with  transport,  and  with  joy  repose." 

He  said :  his  finish'd  wrath  with  loud  acclaim 
The  Greeks  accept,  and  shout  Pelides'  name. 
When  thus,  not  rising  fkom  his  lofty  throne. 
In  state  nnmov'd,  the  king  of  men  begun : 

"  Hear  me,  ye  sons  of  Greece !  with  silence  hear  I 
And  gnrant  your  monarch  an  impartial  ear  ; 
A  while  your  loud,  untimely  joy  suspend. 
And  let  your  rash,  injurious  clamours  end : 
Unruly  murmurs,  or  ill-tim'd  applause. 
Wrong  the  best  speaker,  and  the  justest  cause. 
Nor  charge  on  me,  ye  Greeks,  the  dire  debate : 
Know,  angry  Jove^  and  all-compelling  Fate, 
With  fell  Erinnys,  urg^d  my  wrath  that  day 
When  from  Achilles'  arms  I  forc'd  the  prey. 
What  then  could  I  against  the  will  of  Heaven  } 
Not  by  mjrself,  but  vengeful  At6  driven  ; 
5%e,  Jove's  dread  daughter,  fated  to  infest 
The  race  of  mortals,  enter'd  in  my  breast. 
Not  on  the  ground  that  haughty  fury  treads. 
But  prints  her  lofty  footsteps  on  the  benda 
Of  mighty  men ;  inflicting  as  she  goes 
Long  festering  wounds,  inextricable  woes  f 
Of  old,  she  stalk'd  amid  the  bright  abodes  ; 
And  Jove  himself,  the  sire  of  men  and  gods. 
The  world's  great  ruler,  felt  her  venom'd  dart; 
Deceiv'd'  by  Juno's  wiles,  and  female  art. 
For  when  Alcmena's  nine  long  months  were  ruo. 
And  Jove  expected  his  immortal  son : 
To  gods  and  goddesses  th'  unruly  joy 
He  show'd,  and  vaunted  of  his  matchless  boy : 
'  From  US'  (he  said) '  this  day  an  infant  springli 
Fated  to  rule,  and  bom  a  king  of  kings.' 
Satumia  ask'd  an  oath,  to  vouch  the  truth » 
And  fix'd  domuiion  on  the  favour'd  youth. 
The  thunderer,  unsuspicious  of  the  firaud, 
Pronounc'd  those  solemn  words  that  bind  a  god. 
The  joyful  goddess  from  Olympus'  height. 
Swift  to  Achaian  Argos  bent  her  flight ; 
Scarce  seven  moons  gone,  lay  Sthenelns's  wife  ; 
She  push'd  her  lingering  infant  into  life ; 
Her  charms  Ali^mcna's  coming  labours  stay. 
And  stop  the  babo^  juit  inaing  to  the  da^ 
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Hien  bids  Satoraios  bear  his  oath  in  mind  | 
'  A  you^/  (said  sh«)  *  of  Jove's  immortal  kind, 
b  this  day  born :  from  Sthenelus  be  springs, 
And  claims  thy  promise  to  be  king  of  kings.' 
Grief  seiz'd  the  thondcrer,  by  bis  oath  engag'd ; 
Stang  to  the  sool,  he  sorrow'd,  and  he  rag'd. 
From  his  ambrosial  head,^  where  perch'd  she  sate, 
He  snateh'd  the  fury-goddess  of  debate, 
The  dread,  th*  irrevoeable  oath  he  swore, 
Th'  immortal  seats  should  ne'er  behold  her  more ; 
And  whirled  her  headlong  down,  for  ever  driven 
From  bright  Olympus  and  the  starry  Heaven : 
Thence  on  the  nether  world  the  f^ry  fell  i 
Oidain'd  with  man's  contentious  race  to  dwell. 
Fifll  oft  the  god  his  son's  hard  toils  bendoan'd, 
Cuis'd  the  dire  fury,  and  in  secret  groan'd. 
Er*n  thus,  like  Jove  himself,  was  I  misled, 
Uliile  raging  Hector  heap'd  our  camps  with  dead. 
What  can  the  errouis  of  my  rage  atone  } 
My  martial  troops,  my  treasures,  are  thy  own : 
This  instant  from  the  navy  shall  be  sent 
Whate'er  Ulysses  promis'd  at  thy  tent : 
Bat  thon  !  appeas'd,  propitious  to  our  prayer, 
Resom^  thy  arms,  and  shine  again  in  war." 

"  O  king  of  nations  I  whose  superiour  sway'* 
(Ketnms  Achilles)  **  all  our  hosts  obey  ! 
To  keep  or  send  the  presents,  be  thy  care  ; 
To  at,  'tis  equal :  all  we  ask  is  war. 
While  3ret  we  talk,  or  but  an  instaut  shun 
Thft  fight,  onr  glorious  work  temaios  undone. 
Let  every  Greek,  who  sees  my  spear  coafbund 
The  Trojan  ranks,  and  deal  destruction  round, 
With  *eiiialation  what  1  act  survey, 
And  learn  from  thence  the  business  of  the  day.^ 

The  son  of  Peleus  thus  :  and  thus  replies 
The  great  in  councils,  Ithacus  the  wise : 
"  Though,  godlike,  thou  art  by  no  toils  opprest. 
At  least  our  armies  claim  repast  and  rest : 
Long  and  laborious  must  the  combat  be. 
When  by  the  gods  iospir'd,  and  led  by  thee. 
Strength  is  dcvlv'd  from  spirits  and  fiom  blood. 
And  those  augment  by  generous  wine  and  food : 
What  boastful  son  of  war,  without  that  stay, 
Cau  last  a  hero  through  a  single  day  ? 
Coarage  may  prompt ;  but,  ebbing  out  his  strength, 
Here  unsupported  man  must  jield  at  length ; 
Shnmk  with  dry  famine,  and  with  toils  decUn'd, 
The  drooping  body  will  deatat  the  mind : 
But  built  anew  with  strength-conferring  iare. 
With  limbs  and  soul  nntam'd,  he  tires  a  war. 
iKsBsisB  the  people  then,  and  give  command. 
With  stroog  repast  to  hearten  every  band ; 
Bat  let  the  presents  to  Achilles  made 
la  foil  assembly  of  all  Greece  be  laid. 
The  king  of  men  shall  rise  hi  public  sight. 
And  aolonn  swear  (observant  of  the  rite) 
That,  spotless  as  she  came,  the  maid  removes. 
Fore  fiom  h»  arms  and  guiltless  of  his  loves. 
Hat  done,  a  sumptuous  banquet  shall  be  tnade. 
And  the  fall  price  of  iijur'd  honour  paid. 
BlreCcfa  not  henceforth,  O  prince !  thy  sovereign 

might 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  and  of  right ; 
.  Ts  the  ehdef  praise  that  e'er  to  kings  belong'd. 
To  right  with  justice  whom  with  power  they 
wiong'd." 

To  him  the  monardi :  "  Just  is  thy  decree. 
Thy  words  give  joy,  and  wisdom  breathes  in  thee, 
£ach  dne  atonement  gladly  I  prepare ; 
Mi  Heaven  regard  me  ms  I  justly  swear ! 


Here  then  a  while  let  Greece  assemblod  ataf. 
Nor  great  Achilles  grudge  this  short  delay  : 
Till  from  the  fleet  our  presents  be  convey'd. 
And,  J6ve  attesting,  the  firm  compact  made. 
A  train  of  noble  youths  the  charge  shall  bear  i 
These  to  select,  Ulysses,  be  thy  care  s 
In  order  rank'd  let  all  our  gifts  appear. 
And  the  fair  train  of  captives  close  the  rear : 
Talthybius  shall  the  victim  boar  convey. 
Sacred  to  Jove,  and  yon  bright  orb  of  day. " 

**  For  this"  (the  stem  .Cacides  replies) 
"  Some  less  important  season  may  suffice. 
When  the  stem  fury  of  the  war  is  o'er, 
And  wrath  exting^ish'd  bums  my  breast  no  more. 
By  Hector  slain,  their  faces  to  the  sky. 
All  grim  with  gaping  wonnds'our  hecoes  lie :     ■ 
Those  call  to  war  !  and  might  my  voice  incite. 
Now,  now,  this  instant,    should  commence  the 

fight: 
Tlien,  when  the  day's  complete,  let  generous  bowls 
And  copious  banquets  glad  your  weary  souls. 
Let  not  my  palate  know  the  taste  of  fbod,  , 
Till  my  insatiate  rage  be  cloy'd  with  blood  : 
Pole  Iks  my  friend  with  wounds  disfigur'd  o'er. 
And  his  cold  feet  are  pointed  to  the  door. 
Revenge  is  all  my  soul !  no  meaner  care, 
Interest,  or  thought,  has  room  to  harbour  there  ; 
Destruction  be  my  feast,  and  mortal  wounds. 
And  scenes  of  blood,  and  agonizing  sounds." 

"  O  first  of  Greeks,"  (Ulysses  thus  rejoin'd) 
**  The  best  and  bravest  of  the  warrior  kind  ! 
Thy  praise  it  is  in  dreadful  camps  to  shine. 
But  old  experience  and  calm  wisdom  mine. 
Then  hear  my  couusel,  and  to  reason  yield. 
The  bravest  soon  are  satiate  of  the  field  ; 
Though  vast   the  heaps  that  strow  the  crimson 

plain. 
The  bloody  harvest  brings  but  little  gain  : 
Tlie  scale  of  conquest  ever  wavering  lies. 
Great  Jove  but  turns  H,  and  the  victor  clies  1 
The  great,  the  bold,  by  thousands  daily  fall. 
And  endless  were  the  grief,  to  weep  for  alL- 
Etenlal  sorrows  what  avails  to  shed  ? 
Greece  honours  not  with  solemn  Casts  the  dead  r 
Enough,  when  death  demands  the  brave,  to  pay 
The  tribute  of  a  melancholy  day. 
One  6hief  with  patience  to  the  grave  reslgn'd. 
Our  care  devolve  on  others  left  behind. 
Let  generous  food  supplies  of  strength  prbdoce. 
Let  rising  spirits  ftow  from  sprightly  juice. 
Let  their  warm  heads  with  scenes  of  battle  glow. 
And  pour  new  furies  on  the  feebler  foe. 
Yet  a  short  interval,  and  none  shall  dare 
Expect  a  second  summons  to  the  war ; 
Who  waits  for  that,  the  dire  efiect  shall  find, 
If  trembling  in  the  ships  he  lags  behind. 
Embodied,  to  the  battle  let  us  bend. 
And  all  at  once  on  haughty  Troy  descend.**^ 

And  now  the  delegates  Ulj^sses  sent. 
To  bear  the  presents  from  the  royal  tent. 
The  sons  of  Nestor,  Phyleus'  valiant  heir, 
Tbias  and  Merion,  thunderbolts  of  war, 
With  Lycomedes  of  Creontian  strain, 
And  Melanippus,  fbrm'd  the  chosen  train. 
Swift  as  the  word  was  given,  the  youths  obey'd  ; 
Twice  ten  bright  vases  in  the  midst  they  laid ; 
A  row  of  six  fair  tripods  then  succeeds: 
And  twice  the  number  of  high  bounding  steeds : 
^ven  captives  next  a  lovely  line  compose ; 
The  eighth  Briseis,  like  the  blooming  rose, 
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Cloe'd  the  bright  haad :  great  Ithacoi,  before. 

First  of  the  timm(  the  gulden  talents  bore : 

The  rest  in  public  Tiew  the  chiefs  dispone, 

A  splendid  scene  !  then  Agamemnon  rose : 

The  boar  Talthybius  held  :  the  Grecian  lord 

Brew  the  broad  cutlass,  sheath'd  beside  his  sword : 

The  stubborn  bristles  from  the  victim's  brow 

He  crops,  and  offering  meditates  his  tow. 

His  hands  uplifted  to  th'  attesting  skies, 

On  Heaven's  broad  marble  roof  were  fix'd  his  eyes; 

The  solemn  words  a  deep  attention  draw, 

And  Greece  around  sat  thrill'd  with  sacred  awe. 

"Witness,  thou  first !  thou  greatest  power  above! 
All-good,  all-wise,  and  all-sdrviving  Jove! 
And  mother  Earth,  and  Heaven's  revolving  light. 
And  ye,  fell  furies  of  the  realms  of  night. 
Who  rule  the  dead,  and  horrid  woes  prepare 
For  peijup'd  kings,  and  all  who  falsely  swear ! 
The  black-ey'd  maid  inviolate  removes. 
Pure  and  unconscious  of  my  manly  loves ! 
If  this  be  false.  Heaven  all  its  vengeance  shed. 
And  leveled  thunder  strike  my  guilty  bead !" 

With  that,  his  weapon  deep  inflicts  the  wound; 
The  bleeding  savage  tumbles  to  the  gpround  ; 
The  sacred  herald  rolls  the  victim  slain 
(A  feast  for  fish)  into  the  foamimg  main. 

Then  thus  Achilles :    <*  Hear  ye  Greeks  !    and 
know 
Whatever  we  feel,  'ds  Jove  inflicts  the  woe : 
Not  else  Atrides  could  our  rage  inflame, 
Nor  from  my  arms,  unwilling,  force  the  dame. 
'Twas  Jove's  lugh  will  alone,  o'er-mling  all. 
That  dobm'd  our  strife,  and  doom'd  the  Greeka 

to  fell 
Go  then,  ye  chieft !  indulge  the  genial  rite ! 
Achilla  waits  you,  and  expects  the  fight." 

The  speedy  council  at  his  word  adijouro'd  : 
To  their  Mack  vessels  all  the  Greeks  retum'd. 
Achilles  sought  his  tent     His  train  before     [bore. 
March'd  onward ;  bendjng  with  the  gifts  they 
Hiose  in  the  tents  the  'squires  industrious  spread ; 
The  ibaming  coursers  to  the  stalls  they  led ; 
To  their  new  seats  the  female  captives  move  : . 
Briseis,  radiant  as  the  queen  of  love, 
Slow  as  she  past,  beheld  with  sad  survey. 
Where,  gasird  with  cruel  wounds,  Patroclus  lay  : 
Prone  on  the  body  fell  the  heavenly  fair. 
Beat  her  sad  breast,  and  tore  her  golden  hair ; 
All  beautiful  in  grief*  her  humid  eyes 
Shining  with  tears  she  lifts,  and  thus  she  cries : 

"  Ah,  youth  for  ever  dear,  for  ever  kind. 
Once  tender  friend  of  my  distracted  mind  1 
1  left  thee  frah  in  life,  in  beauty  gay ! 
Now  find  thee  cold,  inanbuated  clay  ! 
What  woes  my  wretched  race  of  life  attend  ! 
Sorrows  on  sorrows,  never  doom'd  to  end  ! 
The  first  lov'd  consort  of  my  virgiu-bed 
Before  these  e^Cs  in  fetal  battle  bled ! 
My  three  brave  brothers  in  one  mournful  day. 
All  trod  the  dark  hrremeable  way : 
Thy  friendly  hand  uprearM  me  from  the  plain. 
And  dry'd  my  sorrows  for  a  husband  slain; 
Achilles'  care  you  promised  1  should  prove, 
The  first,  the  dearest  partner  of  his  love ; 
That  rites  divine  should  ratify  the  band. 
And  make  me  empress  in  his  native  land. 
Accept  these  grateful  tears !  for  thee  they  flow. 
For  thee,  that  ever  felt  another'^  woe !" 

Her  sister  eaptives  echoed  groan  forgroan. 
Nor  mo\im'd  Patrodua'  fortuaea,  bat  their  own; 


The  leaders  press'd  the  chief  on  etery  side; 
Unmov'd,  he  heard  them,  and  with  sighs  deoy'd  z 

**  If  yet  Achilles  have  a  friend,  whose  care 
Is  bent  to  please  him,  this  request  forbear : 
Till  yonder  Sun  descend,  ah  let  me  pay 
To  grief  and  anguish  one  abstemious  day.** 

He  8poke,and  from  the  warriors  turn'd  his  fact  i 
Yet  still  the  brother  kings  of  Atreos'  race, 
Nestor,  Idomeneus,  Ulysses  sage. 
And  Phcenix,  strive  to  calm  his  grief  and  rage  s 
Uisrage  they  calm  not,  nor  his  grief  control;    ' 
He  groans,  he  raves,  he  sorrows  from  his  souL 

**  Thou  too,  Patroclus !"  (thus  his  heart  he 
vents) 
'*  Once  spread  th'  inviting  banquet  ni  onr  tenta: 
Thy  sweet  society,  thy  winnii)g  care. 
Once  staid  Achilles,  rushing  to  the  war. 
But  now,  alas  !  to  death's  cold  arms  resigo'd. 
What  banquets  but  revenge  can  glad  my  mind  ^ 
What  greater  sorrow  could  i^ict  my  breast. 
What  more,  if  hoary  Peleus  were  deceased  ? 
Who  now,  perhaps,  in  Phthia  dreads  to  hear 
His  son's  ^  fete,  and  drops  a  toader  teai» 
What  more,  should  Neoptolemus  the  bratrtt 
(My  only  oApring)  sink  into  the  grave  ? 
If  yet  thatoffipring  lives  (I  distant-fer. 
Of  all  neglect^  wage  a  hateful  war.) 
I  could  not  this,  this  cruel  stroke  attoid  ;  ' 
Fate  claim'd  Achilles,  but  might  spare  his  friend* 
I  hop'd  f  atrodus  might  survive,  to  rear 
My  tender  orphan  with  a  parent's  care. 
From  Schyros  islie  conduct  him  o'er  the  maii^ 
And  glad  his  eyes  with  his  paternal  reign. 
The  lofty  palace,  and  the  huge  domain ; 
For  Peleus  breathes  no  more  the  vital  air. 
Or  drags  a  wretched  life  of  age  and  care. 
Bat  till  the  news  of  my  sad  fate  invades 
His  hastening  soul,  and  sinks  him  to  the  shades.'* 

Sighing  he  said.     His  grief  the  heroes  join'd  ; 
Each  stole  a  tear  for  what  he  left  behind. 
Their  mingled  grief  the  sire  of  Heaven  sorvey'd  ^ 
And  thtis,  with  pity,  to  bis  blue-ey'd  maid  : 

**  Is  then  Achilles  now  no  more  thy  care. 
And  dost  thou  thus  desert  the  great  in  war  }    - 
Lo,  where  yon  sails  their  canvass  wings  extend. 
All  comfortless  he  sits,  and  wails  his  friend : 
Ere  thirst  and  want  his  forces  have  opprest. 
Haste,  and  infuse  ambrosia  in  his  breast" 

He  spoke :  and  sudden,  at  the  word  of  Jove^ 
Shot  the  descending  goddess  from  above. 
So  swift  through  ether  the  shrill  harpy  springa» 
The  wide  air  floating  to  her  ample  wings. 
To  great  Achilles  she  her  flight  addrest. 
And  pour'd  divine  ambrosia  in  his  breast. 
With  nectar  sweet  (refection  of  the  gods ! ) 
Then,  swift  ascending,  sought  the  bright  abodeai. 

Now  issued  from  the  ships  the  warrior  train. 
And,  like  a  deluge,  pour'd  upon  the  plain. 
As  when  the  piereing  blasts  of  Boreas  blow. 
And  scatter  o'er  the  fields  the  driving  snow  ; 
From  dusky  clouds  the  fleecy  winter  flies. 
Whose  dazzling  lustre  whitens  all  the  skies : 
So  helms  succ^ding  helms,  so  shields  from  shields 
Catch  the  quick  beans,  and  brighten  all  the  fields^ 
Broad -glittering  breast-plates,  ^ears  with  pointed 

rays. 
Mix  in  one  stream,  reflecting  blaze  on  blaze : 
Thick  beats  the  centre  as  the  coursers  bound. 
With  splendour  flame  ths  ikies,  and  knigfak  th» 
fields  axound. 
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Tiall  in  tbe  midst,  hS^-towermg  o'er  the  rest, 
His  limbs  in  arms  diVine  Achilles  drest ; 
Anns  which  the  father  of  the  fire  bestow'd, 
FoTg^  CO  €tk*  eternal  antils  of  the  god. 
Grief  and  reven^  his  furious  heart  inspire; 
His  glowiiijc  eye-balls  roU  with  living  fire  ; 
He  ^rinda  his  teeth  ;  and,  fdrions  with  delay, 
O^eriooks  the  embattled  host,  and  hopes  the 

bloody  day. 
The  aihrar  cuishes  first  his  thighs  infold : 
Then  o'er  his  breast  was  brac*d  the  hollow  gold  : 
Tfae  brsu^n  sword  a  various  baldrio  ty'd, 
7%at,  stair'd  witii  gems,  hong  glittering  at  his 

aide; 
Azkd,  like  the  Moon,  the  broad  refolgent  shield 
Biaz'd  with  long  rays,  and  gleam'd  athwart  the 

6eld. 
So  to  night-wandering  sailers,  pal«  with  fears, 
'Wldit  o*er  the  watery  waste,  a  light  appears, 
'W'bich,  on  the  fiir-seen  mountain  blazing  high, 
Streams  from  some  lonely  watch-tower  to  the 

aky: 
With  mournful  eyes  they  gaze,  and  gaze  again ; 
Load  howls  the  storm,  and  drives  them  o'er  the 


Next,  his  high  head  the  helmet  grac'd  ;  behind 
-The  aa«epy  crest  hung  floating  in  the  wind  :* 
Like  the  red  star,  that  from  his  flaming  bair 
Sbakea  down  diseases,  pestilence,  and  war ; 
So  streamM  the  golden  honours  from  his  heid, 
Tkvmbled  the  sparklmg  plumes,  and  the  toose 
glories  shed. 

The  chief  beholds  himself  with  wondering  eyes ; 
His  amis  he  poises,  and  his  motions  tries ; 
BcBoy'd  by  some  inward  force,   he  seems  to  swim, 
Amd  feels  a  pinion  lifting  every  limbi 

Aad  now  he  shakes  his  grpat  paternal  spear, 
Boodesoos  and  huge  !  which  not  a  Grtek  could 

rear. 
From  Pelion's  cloudy  top  an  ash  entire 
Old  Chiron fell'd,  and  shap'd  it  for  his  sire; 
A  spesLT  which  stem  Achilles  only  wiekis. 
The  death  of  heroes,  and  the  dread  of  fields. 

AuComedonand  Akimns  prepare 
Th'  iBimortal  coursers  and  the  radiant  car 
(The  silTcr  traces  sweeping  at  thehr  side ; ) 
Their  fiery  mouths  resplendent  bridles  ty*d. 
The  iTory-stodded  reins,  retum'd  behind, 
ll'aT*d  o'er  their  backs,  and  to  the  chariot  joined.' 
The  charioteer  then  whiri'd  the  lasb  around, 
Asd  swift  ascended  at  one  active  bound. 
Mi  bright  in  heavenly  arms,  above  his  squire 
Ac^iHes  mounts,  aad  sets  the  field  on  fire  ; 
Kot  brighter  Phoebus,  in  tb'  etherial  way, 
Flasscs  from  his  chariot,  and  restores  the  dayl: 
High  o'er  the  host  all  terrible  he  stands, 
Aad  thoaders  to  his  steeds  these  dread  commands : 

**  Xaathns and  Balius!  of  Podarges'  strain 
CT'nlefli  ye  boast  that  heavenly  race  in  vain) 
Be  svilt^  be  mindful  of  the  load  ye  bear, 
And  Icara  to  make  your  master  more  your  care : 
Through  fiiUing  squadrons  bear  my  slaughtering 

sword, 
Kor,  as  ye  lilt  Patroclns,  leave  your  lord." 

The  geaerous  Xanthus,  as  the  words  be  said, 
Secat'd  sensible  of  woe,  and  droopM  his  head  : 
Taeaiblifif  be  stood  before  the  golden  wain, 
AaJ  bow\l  to  dttst  the  honours  of  his  mane, 
Whea,  strange  to  tell !  (so  Juno  wtll'd)  he  broke 
iiesBftl  sikaoe^  aad  portantous  ^iok<r. 


"Achilles!  yes!  this  day  at  least  we  bear 
Thy  raging  safety  through  the  files  of  war: 
But  come  it  will,  the  ftUal  time  must  come. 
Nor  our's  the  fault,  but  God  decrees  thy  doom. 
Not  through  our  crime^  or  slowness  in  the  course. 
Fell  thy  Patroclns,  but  by  heavenly  force; 
The  bright  fer^hooting  god  who  gilds  the  day 
(Confcst  we  saw  him)  tore  his  arms  a%ray. 
No---could  our  swiftness  o'er  the  winds  pre'vatl. 
Or  beat  the  pinions  of  the  western  gale, 
All  were  in  vain— the  Fates  thy  death  demand. 
Due  to  a  mortel  and  immortal  hand.'» 

Then  ceas'd  for  ever,  by  the  Furies  ty»d. 
His  fateful  voice,    Th»  intrepid  chief  reply'd. 
With  unabated  rage—"  So  let  it  be  ! 
Portents  and  prodigies  are  lost  on  mc. 
I  know  my  fhte,  to  die,  to  see  no  more 
My  much-lov»d  parents,  and  my  native  shore— 
Enough— when  Heaven  ordains,  I  sink  in  night ; 
Now pensh  Troy !'»  he  said,  and  rush'd  to  fight. 
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ARGUMENT. 

THS  BATTU  OF  TBB  OOM,    AXD  THX  AdV 
09  ACHJLLSS. 

JuprrsB,  upon  Achilles's  return  to  the  battle,  calls 
a  council  of  the  gods,  and  permits  them  to  assist 
either  party.  The  terrours  of  the  battle  des* 
cribed  when  tbe  deities  are  engaged.  Apollo  en- 
courages JEneni  to  meet  Achilles.  After  a  long 
conversation  these  two  heroes  encounter  j  but 
-ffineas  is  preserved  by  the  assistance  of  Neptune. 
Achilles  falls  upon  the  rest  of  the  Trojans,  and 
is  upon  the  point  of  killing  Hector,  but  Apollo 
conveys  him  away  in  a  cloud.  Achilles  pursues 
the  lYojains  with  a  great  slaughter. 


Tbe  same  day  continues, 
field  before  Tkt>y. 


Tbe  seeat  is  in  the 


Thus  round  Pelides  breathing  war  and  bkxid, 
Greece,  sheathM  in  arms,  beside  her  vessels  stood; 
While,    near  impending  horn  a  neighbouring 

height, 
Troy's  black  batUlions  wait  the  shock  of  fight. 
Then  Jove  to  Themis  grives  command,  to  call 
The  gods  to  council  in  the  starry  ball : 
Swift  o'er  Olympus'  hundred  hills  she  flies, 
Aad  summons  all  the  senate  of  the-skies. 
These  shining  on,  in  long  processkm  oome 
To  Jove's  eternal  adamantine  dome. 
Not  one  iras  absent,  not  a  rural  power. 
That  hannts  the  verdant  gloom,  or  rosy  bowery 
Each  fair^hair'd  Dryad  of  the  shady  wood. 
Each  azure  sister  of  the  silver  flood  ; 
All  but  old  Ocean,  hoary  sire!  who  keeps 
His  ancient  seat  beneath  the  sacred  deeps. 
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On  marbl«  Uirones  vHh  lucid  columns  crownM 
(The  work  of  Vulcnii)  sat  the  powers  around. 
Ev'n    he'  whose  trident  sways  the  watery  reJg^ 
Heard  the  loud  summons,  and  forsook  the  main, 
Assum'd  his 'throne  amid  the  bright  abotles. 
And  question^  tbua  the  sire  of  men  and  gcJs: 

'*  What  moves  the  fod  who  Heaven  aud  E^rth 
commands. 
And  gra^»  the  thunder  in  his  awful  hands, 
Thus  to  convene  the  whole  etherial  state  ? 
Is  Greece  and  Troy  the  subject  in  debate  ?  , 
Already  met,  the  lowering  hosts  appear, 
And  death  stands  ardent  on  the  edge  of  war/' 

**  *Tw  true,**    (the  cloud-compelling  power 
replies) 
"  This  day,  we  call  the  council  of  the  skies 
In  care  of  human  race;  ev*n  Jove's  own  eye 
Sees  with  resnret  unhappy  mortals  die. 
Far  on  Olympus*  top  in  secret  state 
Ourself  will  sit,  and  see  the  hand  of  fate 
Work  out  our  wilt     Celestial  powers  !  descend, 
And,  as  your  minds  direct,  your  succour  lend 
To  either  host.     Troy  soon  must  lie  overthrown, 
If  uncontrolM  Achilles  fights  alone  : 
Their  troops  but  lately  durst  not  meet  his  eyes  ; 
"What  can  they  now,  if  in  his  rage  he  rise  ? 
Assist  them,  gods !  or  Ilion*s  Sacred  wall 
Majr  fall  this  day,  though  fate  forbids  the  fall." 
He  said,  and  fir*d  their  heavenly  breasts  «ith 

rage: 
On  adverse  parts  the- warring  gods  engage. 
Heaven's  awfiil  queen ;  and  he  whose  azure  round 
Girds  the  vast  globe ;  the  maid  in  arms  renowned ; 
Hermes,  of  profitable  arts  the  sire ; 
And  Vulcan,  the  black  sovereign  of  the  fire ! 
These  to  the  fleet  repair  with  instant  flight ; 
The  veitsels  tremble  as  the  gods  alight. 
In  aid  of  Troy,  latona,  Phcebus,  came. 
Mars  fiery-helm'd,  the  laughter-loving  dame, 
Xanthus,  whose  streams  in  golden  currents  flow. 
And  the  chaste  huntress  of  the  silver  bow. 
Ere  yet  the  gods  their  various  aid  employ. 
Each  Argive  bosom  swell'd  with  manly  joy. 
While  great  Achilles  (terrour  of  the  plain) 
Long  lost  to  battle,  shone  in  arms  again. 
Dreadful  he  stood  in  front  of  all  his  host ; 
Pale  Troy  beheld,  and  seemed  already  lost ; 
Her  bravest  heroes  pant  with  inward  fear, 
And  trembling  see  another  god  of  war. 

But  when  the  powers  detceiiding  8weU*d  tbe 
fight, 
Then  tumult  rose ;  fierce  rage  and  pale  afiright 
Varied  each  face ;  then  discord  sounds  alarms, 
Earth  echoes,  and  the  nations  rush  to  arms. 
Now  through  the  trembling  shores  Minerva  calls, 
And  now  she  thunders  firom  the  Grecian  walls. 
Mars,  hovering  o'er  his  Troy,  his  terrours  shrouds 
In  gloomy  tempests,  and  a  night  of  clouds : 
Now  through  each  Trcjan  heart  he  fury  pours 
With  voice  divine,  from  Ilion's  topmost  towers : 
Now  shouts  to  Simo'is  from  her  beauteous  hill ; 
The  mountain  shook,  the  rapid  streams  stood  stilL 
Above,  the  sire  of  gods  his  thunder  rolls. 
And  peals  on  peals  redoubled  rend  the  poles. 
Beneath,  stem  Neptune  shakes  the  solid  ground ; 
The  forests  wave,  the  mountains  nod  around ; 
Through  all  their  summits  tremble  Ida's  woods. 
And  fimn  their  sourres  boil  her  hundred  floods. 

*  Nqptoof.  < 


Trov's  turrets, totter  on  the  tocking  plain ; 
Ann  the  toss*d  navies  beat  the  heaving  maim 
Deep  in  the  dismal  regions  of  the  dead,' 
Th*  infernal  monarch  rcar'd  his  horrid  hend^ 
Leap'd  firom  his  throne,    lest  Neptune's  ariA 

should  lay 
His  dark  dominions   open  to  the  day,       < 
And  pour  in  light  on  Pluto's  drear  abodes, 
Abhorr'd  by  men,  and  dreadful  ev'n  to  godi. 

Such  war  th'  immortals  wage  :  such  horroors 
rend 
The  world's  vast  concave,  wlten  the  gods  contend. 
Pint  silver-sbafied  Phabiis  took  the  plain 
Against  blue  Neptune,  monarch  of  the  main ;  * 
The  god  of  arms  his  giant  bulk  display'd, 
Oppos'd  to  Pallas,  war's  triumphant  maid. 
Against  LAtona  march'd  the  son  of  May ; 
The  quiver'd  plan,  sister  of  the  day, 
(Her  golden  arrows  sounding  at  her  side) 
Satumia,  msgesty  of  Heaven,  defy'd* 
With  fiery  Vulcan  last  in  battle  standi 
The  sacred  flood  that  rolls  on  golden  sands  $ 
Xanthus  his  name  with  those  of  heavenly  bhth. 
But  call'd  Scamander  by  the  sons  of  Earth. 

While  thus  the  gods  in  various  league  engage, 
Achilles  glow'd  with  more  than  mortal  rage  : 
Hector  he  sought ;  in  searoh  of  Hector  tum'd 
His  eyes  around,  for  Hector  only  bum'd ; 
And  burst  Irke  lightning  through  the  ranks,  and 
To  glut  the  god  of  battles  with  his  blood.       [vow^d 

JEneas  was  the  first  who  dar'd  to  stay ; 
Apollo  wcdg'd  him  in  the  warrior^s  way, 
But  swcU'd  his  bosom  with  undaunted  might, 
Half.forc'd,  and  half-persuaded,  to  the  fight. 
Like  young  LVcaon,  of  the  royal  line, 
In  voice  and  asf^ect,  seem'd  the  power  divine  ; 
And  bade  the  chief  reflect,  how  late  with  scorm 
In  distant  threats  he  brav'd  the  goddess  bom. 

Then  thus  the  hero  of  Anchises  strain : 
"To  meet  Pelides,  yon  persuade  in  vain : 
Already  have  I  met,  nor  void  of  fear 
Observ'd  the  fury  of  his  flying  spear ; 
From  Idjt's  woods  he  chas'd  us  to  the  field, 
Our  force  he  scatter'd,  and  our  herds  be  kill'd  i 
LymesBus,  Pedasus,  in  ashes  lay ; 
But  (Jove  asnsting)  I  survivM  the  day  ; 
Else  had  1  sunk,  opprcst  in  fatal  fight 
By  fierce  Achilles  and  Minen'a's  might. 
Where'er  he  mov*d,  the  godden  shone  before. 
And  bath'd  his  brazen  lance  in  hostile  gore. 
What  mortal  man  Achillos  can  sustain  ?       [plain* 
Th'  immortals  guard  him  through  the  dreadful 
And  suflbr  not  his  dart  to  iall  in  vain.  [power* 

Were  god  my  aid,  this  arm  should  check  hU 
Though  strong  ia  battle  as  a  brazen  tower.** 

To  whom  the  son  of  Jove :  **  That  god  implore. 
And  be  what  great  Achilles  was  before. 
From  heavenly  Venus  thou  deriv'st  thy  strain. 
And  he,  but  from  a  sister  of  the  main; 
An  aged  sea-god  father  of  his  line, 
But  Jove  himself  the  sacred  source  of  thine. 
Then  lift  thy  weapon  for  a  noble  blow, 
Nor  fear  the  vaunting  of  a  mortal  foe." 

This  said,  and  spirit  breath'd  into  his  breast. 
Through  the  thick  troops  th'  embolden'd  hem 

prest: 
His  venturous  act  the  white-arm'd  queen  survey'd. 
And  thus,  assembling  all  the  powers,  she  said : 

*'  Behold  an  action,  gods,    that  claims  jroar 
Lo great iCneas  rushing  lo  the  war;  t^ani 
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A^ahist  PcIIdies  be  directs  his  course, 
Tbtaebus  impels,  ^d  Phoebus  gives  him  force. 
Restrain  bis  bold  career  -,  at  least,  t'  attcud 
Oar  favoured  bero,  let  some  power  descend, 
Td  guard  his  life,  and  add  to  his  renown. 
We,  the  great  armament  of  Heaven,  came  down. 
Hereafter  let  him  fall,  a^  Fat«s  dtsign, 
That  span  so  short  his  lifers  illustrious  lin^ ; 
Bat,  lest  some  adverse  god  nonr  cross  bis  way. 
Give  bim  to  know  what  powers  assist  this  day  : 
For  hoar  shall  mortal  stand  the  dire  alarms. 
When  Heaven's  refulgent  host  appear  in  arms  ?»* 

Thus  she :  and  thus  the  god  whose  force  can 
Tbe  solid  globe's  eternal  basis  shake :  [make 

*•  Against  tbe  inight  gf  man,  so  feeble  known, 
Wbj  sboold  celestial  powers  exert  their  own  ? 
SalCce,  from  yonder  mount  to  view  the  scene,   ' 
At%d  leave  to  war  the  fates  of  mortal  men. 
Bat  if  th*  arnaipotent,  orgpd  of  light, 
Obctract  Achilles,  or  commence  the  fight. 
Thence  on  the  gods.of  Troy  we  swift  descend : 
^oU  soon*   I  dnubt  not,. shall  the  conflict  end  ; 
Aiki  these,  in  ruin  and  confusion  hurl'd, 
Tieki  to  our  conquering  arms  the  lower  world.*' 

Thas  having  saud,  the  tyrant  of  the  sea, 
Gemlean  Neptune,  rose,  and  led  the  way. 
AdwancM  upon  tbe  field  there  stood  a  mound 
Of  earth  congested,  wall'd,  and  trench^  around  ; 
In  dder  limes  to  guard  Alcides  made, 
(Tbe  vorfc  of  Trqjans,  with  Minerva's  aid) 
What  tima  a  vengeful  monster  of  tbe  main  .  . 

Swept  tbe  wide  shore,  and  drove  him  to  the  plain. 

riere  Neptune  and  the  gods  of  Greece  repair. 
With  ckmds  incompass'd,  and  a  veil  of  air : 
Tbe  adverse  powers,  around  Apollo  laid, 
Own  tbe  fair  hills  that  silver  Simois  shade. 
fen  circle  close  each  heavenly  party  sate, 
fateot  to  form  the  future  scheme  of  fate; 
Bat  mix  not  yet  in  fight,  though  Jove  on  high 
CSvesthe  loud  signal,  and  the  Heavens  reply. 

Meanwhile  tbe  rushing  armies  hide  the  ground; 
Tte  trampled  centre  yields  a  hollow  sound : 
Steedc  cas'd  in  mail,  and  chiefs  in  armour  bright, 
Tbe  gleaoay  champaign  glows  with  brazen  light. 
fiaiiil  both  hosts  (a  dreadful  space)  appear 
There,  great  Achilles,   bold  iEneas,  here* 
Wicb  towering  strides  ^neas  first  advanced. 
The  nodding  plumage  on  his  behnet  danc'd ;     . 
Spread  o'er  his  breast  the  fencing  shield  he  bore, 
And^  a»>be  mov'd,'^  bisjavelinflam'd  before. 
IZot  09  Pelides :  furious  to  engage,     . 
ffe  nisfa'd  impetuous.    Such  the  lion's  rage. 
Who,  viewing  first  his  foes  with  scornful  eyes, 
Tbon^  all  in  arms  the  peopled  city  rise, 
Stalha  careless  on,  with  unregarding  pride; 
TiU  at  tbe  length,  by  some  brave  youth  d^*d. 
To  hisbold  spear  tbe  savage  tnms  alone; 
He  amrmnTs  fury  with  an  hollow  groan ; 
He  grins,  be  foams,  he  rolls  his  eyes  around  | 
Laib'd  by  his  tail,  his  heaving  sides  resound  ; 
He  calls  op  all  his  rage ;  be  grinds  his  teeth, 
Besotv'd  on  vengeance,  or  resolved  on  death. 
So,  fierce  Acfailtes  on  jRneas  flies; 
So  stands  iEneas,  and  bis  force  defies. 
£se  yet  tba  stem  encounter  join'd,  began 
Tbe  seed  of  Thetis  thus  to  Venus'  son : 

**  Why  comes  Mmtu  through  the  ranks  toht} 
Seels  beta  meet  Achilles*  arm  in  war. 
In  bape  the  sealm!(of  Priam  to  ei^, 

I  prove  bb  merits  to  t^e  throne  of  Troy  i 


Grant  that  beneath  thy  lance  Achilles  dies, 

The  martial  monarch  may  refuse  tbe  prize : 

Sons  he  has  many:  those  thy  pride  may  quell; 

And  'tis  his  fault  to  love  those  sous  too  well. 

Or,  in  reward  of  thy  victorious  hand. 

Has  Troy  proposed  some  spacious  track  of  land  }    ■ 

An  ample  forest,  or  a  fair  domain, 

Of  hill  for  A-ines,  and  arable  for  graha? 

£v'n  this,  perhaps,  will  hardly  prove  thy  lot* 

But  can  Achilles  be  so  soon  forgot? 

Once  (as  I  thiuk)  you  saw  this  brandished  spear. 

And  then  the  great  .^Aeas  seemM  to  fear. 

With  hearty  haste  from  Ida's  mount  he  Aed, 

Nor,  till  he  reachM  Lymessus,  turned  his  bead. 

Her  lofty  walls  not  long  our  progress  sUid  ; 

Those,  Pallas,  Jove,  and  we,  in  ruins  laid t 

In  Grecian  chains  her  captive  race  ware  cast ; 

'lis  true,  the  great  iEneas  fled  too  fost 

Defrauded  of  my  conquest  once  before, 

What  then  I  lost,  tbe  gods  this  day  restore. 

Go;  while  thou  may'st,  avoid  Jtbe  threatening  fate; 

Fools  stay  to  feel  it,  and  are  wise  too  late." 

To  this  Anchises'  son :  **  Snch  words  employ 
To  one  that  fears  thee,  some  unwarlike  boy  ) 
Such  we  disdain ;  the  best  may  be  d^y'd 
With  mean  reproaches,  and  unmanly  prida  ; 
Unworthy  the  high  race  from*  which  we  came. 
Proclaimed  so  loudly  by  the  voice  of  fame: 
Bach  from  illustrious  fathers  draws  his  line; 
Each  goddess-bora ;  half  human,  halfdivini^ 
Thetis',  this  day,  or  Venus'  ofiTspring,  dies. 
And  tears  shall  trickle  from  celestial  eyes : 
For  when  two  heroes,  thus  deriv'd,  contend, 
'Tis  not  in  words  the  glorious  strife  can  ti;d. 
If  yet  thou  farther  seek  to  learn  my  h'lrih 
(A  tale  resounded  through  the  spacious  Earth) 
Hear  how  the  glorious  origin  we  prove 
From  ancient  Dardanus,  the  finlt  firom  Jove : 
Dardania's  walls  he  rais'd  ;  for  11  ion  then 
(The  city  shice  of  many-languavM  men) 
Was  not    The  natives  were  content  to  till 
The  shady  foot  of  Ida's  fountful  hill. 
From  Dardanus,  great  Ericbthonins  springs. 
The  richest  once,  of  Asia's  wealthy  kings  ; 
Three  thousand  mares  his  spacious  pastures  bred^ 
Three  thousand  foals  beside  their  mothers  fed. 
Boreas,  enamour'd  of  the  sprightly  train, 
ConceaJ'd  his  godhead  in  a  flowing  mane. 
With  voice  dissembled  to  his  loves  he  neigh'd. 
And  cours'd  the  dappled  beauties  o'er  the  mead ; 
Hence  sprung  twelve  others  of  unrivall'd  kind. 
Swift  as  their  mother  mares,  and  father  wind. 
These,  lightly  skimming  when  they  swept  the  pjaia^ 
Nor  ply'd  the  grass,  nor  bent  tbe  tender  grain ; 
And  when  along  the  level  seas  they  flew. 
Scarce  on  the  surface  curl'd  the  briny  dew  : 
Such  Erichthonius  was :  from  him  there  cama- 
The  sacred  Tros,  of  wh^m  the  Trojan  name. 
Three  sons  renown'd  adora'd  his  nuptial  bed* 
Ilus,  Assaracus,  and  Ganymed : 
The  matchless  Ganymed^  divinely  fair. 
Whom  Heaven,  enamour'd,  snatch  to  upper  air 
To  bear  the  cup  of  Jove  (etherial  guest. 
The  grace  and  glory  of  th'  ambrosial  feast). 
The  two  remaining  sons  the  liue  divide : 
First  rose  Laomedon  from  Ilus*  side ; 
From  him  Trthonius,  now  in  cares  grown  oM, 
And  Priam  (West  with  Hector,  brave  and  bold:) 
Clytius  wind  Lampus,  ever  hooour'd  pair ; 
And  Hicetaon,  tbowlcA'bolt  of  war. 
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Fiom  grvat  Assaracus  sproo^  Cfl|iys,  he 
Begat  Anchiscs,  and  Anchises  me. 
SuA  18  our  race :  *tis  Fortune  fiv«  us  Hrth» 
But  Jove  alone  endues  the  soul  with  wortli : 
H*,  tooVee  of  power  and  might !  with  boundless 
All  human  eourap:f  gives,  or  takes  away,      [sway, 
Ix>ng  in  the  fleld  of  wonit  we  may  t-ontend. 
Reproach  is  infinite,  and  know:»  no  end, 
Arm'd  or  with  truth  or  falsehood,  right  or  wrong 
(So  volftblc  a  weapon  is  the  tonirue) 
Wounded,  wc  wound ;  and  neither  fide  can  fail, 
For*every  man  has  equal  strength  to  rail : 
Women  alone,  when  in  the  streets  they  jar. 
Perhaps  excel  ns  in  this  wordy  war ; 
Like  us  thc7  stand,  encoinpassM  with  the  crowd, 
And  vent  their  anger  impotent  and  loud. 
Cease  then — Out  business  in  the  field  of  fight 
U  not  to  questioii,  but  to  prove,  our  might. 
To  all  those  insults  thou  bast  offcrM,  here,     , 
Receive  this  answer:  *tis  my  flying  spear.'' 

He  spoke.    With  all  his  force  the  javelin  flung, 
FhtM  deep,  and  loudly  in  the  buckler  rung. 
Far  on  his  out-stretch'd  arm,  Pclides  held 
(To  meet  the  thundering  lance)  his  dreadful  shield, 
That  trembled  as  it  stuck ;  nor  void  of  foar 
Saw,  ere  it  fell,  th'  immeasurable  spear. 
His  fears  were  -^ain ;  impenetrable  charms 
Secured  the  temper  of  th*  ethcrial  arms. 
Through  two  strong  plates  the  point  its  passage  held. 
But  Stopp'd,  and  rested,  by  the  third  rCp^U'd. 
Five  plates  of  various  metal,  various  mould, 
ComposM  the  shield ;  of  brass  each  outward  ibid. 
Of  tin  each  inward,  and  the  middle  gold  : 
There  skck  the  lance.    Tlien  rising  ere  he  threw, 
The  forceful  spear  of  great  Achilles  flew. 
And  pierced  the  Dardan  shield's  extremest  bound, 
Where  the  shrill  brass  retum'd  a  sharper  sound : 
Through  the  thin  ver^e  the  Pelian  weapon  glides, 
And  the  slight  covering  of  expanded  hides. 
JEneas  his  contracted  bedy  bends. 
And  o'er  him  high  the  riven  targe  extends^ 
Sees,  thn)ugh  its  parting  phitet,  the  upper  air. 
And  at  his  back  perceives  the  quivering  spear : 
A  fate  so  near  him  chills  biS  soul  with  fright; 
And  swims  before  his  eyt«  the  many  colour*d  light 
Achilles,  rushing  in  with  dreadful  cries. 
Draws  his  broad  blade,  and  at  .Sneas  flies: 
jEneas,  rousing  as  the  foe  came  on 
(With  ^e  collected)  heaves  a  mighty  stone :    «. 
A  mass  enormous !  which  in  modem  days 
No'  two  of  Earth's  degenerate  sons  could  raise. 
But  ocean's  god,  whose  earthquakes  rock  the 

ground, 
Smt  the  distress,  and  mov*d  the  powers  around. 

*'  Lo !  on  the  brink  of  fete  JEneas  stands, 
An  instant  victim  to  Achilles*  hands ; 
By  Phoebus  urg'd :  but  Phcebus  has  bestow'd 
His  aid  m  vain :  the  man  o'erpowers  the  god. 
And  can  ye  see  this  righteotis  chief  atone. 
With  guiltless  Wood,  for  vices  not  his  own? 
To  all  the  gods  his  constant  vows  were  paid: 
Sure,  though  he  wars  for  Troy,  he  claims  our  aid  .» 
Fat&  wills  not  this;  nor  thus  can  Jove  resign 
The  future  father  of  the  Dardan  line  ; 
The  first  great  ancestor  obtain'd  his  grace. 
And  StUl  his  love  descends  on  all  the  race ; 
For  Priam  now,  and  Priam's  faithless  kind. 
At  length  are  odious  to  th'  all-seeing  mind; 
On  great  .Sneas  shall  devolve  the  reigii. 
Aid  sons  saccee4>of  *ons  ^^  la-sting  line  •ostain.*' 


The  great  Earth-shaker  thns :  to  whom  r^lioi 
Th'  imperial  goddess  with  the  radiant  eyes : 
**  Gocrt  as  he  is,  to  immolate  or  spare 
The  Dardan  prince,  O  Neptune,  be  thy  carc^ 
Pallas  and  I,  by  all  that  gods  can  bind. 
Have  sworn  destruction  to  the  Trojan  kind; 
Not  ev'n  an  instant  to  protract  their  feite. 
Or  save  one  member  of  the  sinking  state ; 
Till  her  last  flame  be  quench'd  with  her  last  gore. 
And  ev'n  her  crumbling  ruins  are  no  more." 

The  king  of  bcean  to  the  fight  descends, 
Through  all  the  whistling  durtshis  course  he  bends, 
Swift  interpos'd  between  the  warriors  flics. 
And  casts  thick  darkness  o'er  Achilles'  eyes. 
From  gr^t  JFneas^  shield  the  spear  he  drew. 
And  at  his  master's  feet  the  weapon  threw.. 
That  done,  with  force  divine  he  suatch'd  on  high 
The  Dardan  prince,  and  bore  him  through  the  sky, 
Smooth*gliding  without  step,  above  the  heads 
Or  warring  heroes,  and  of  bounding  steeds : 
Till  at  the  battle's  utmost  verge  they  light, 
Where  the  slow  Caucans  close  the  rear  of  fight 
The  godhead  there  (his  heavenly  form  confess'd)! ' 
With  words  like  these  the  panting  chief  adOress'd ; 

"  \\Tiat  power,  O  prince,  with  force  inferior  &r, 
Urg'd  thee  to  meet  Achilles  arm  in  war  ? 
Henceforth  beware,  nor  antedate  thy  doom. 
Defrauding  fate  of  all  thy  fame  to  come. 
But  when  the  day  decreed  (for  come  it  most) 
Shall  lay  this  dr^dful  hero  in  the  dust, 
I^  then  the  furies  of  that  arm  be  known, 
Secure,  no  Grecian  force  transcends  thy  own.** 

With  that,  he  left  htm,  wondering  as  he  lay. 
Then  from  Achilles  chas'd  the  mist  away  s 
Sudden,  returning  with  the  stream  of  light. 
The  scene  of  war  came  rushing  on  lus  sight. 
Then  thus  amaz'd :  **  What  wonders  strike  my 

mind ! 
My  speav;  that  parted  on  the  wings  of  wind. 
Laid  here  before  me !  and  the  Dardan  lord. 
That  fell  this  instant,  vanish'd  firom  my  sword! 
I  thought  alone  with  mortals  to  contend. 
But  powers  celestial  sure  this  foe  defend. 
Great  as  he  is,  onr  ann  he  scarce  will  try. 
Content,  fbr  once,  with  all  his  gods,  to  fly. 
Now  then  let  others  bleed." — ^This  said,  aloud 
He  vents  his  fury,  and  inflames  the  crowd, 
"  O  Greeks"  (he  cries,  and  etrery  rank  aiaints) 
"  Join  battle,  man  to  man,  and  arms  to  arms ! 
^Tis  not  in  me,  though  ftivour'd  by  the  sky, 
To  mow  whole  troops,  and  make  whole  armies  fly  t 
No  god  can  singly  such  a  host  engage. 
Not  Mars  himself,  nor  great  ^ftnerva's  ragCk 
But  whatsoe'er  Achilles  can  inspire, 
Whate'er  of  active  force,  or  acting  fire : 
Whate'er  this  heart  can  pmmpt,  or  hand  obey; 
All,  all,  Achilles,  Greeks!  is  yours  to-day* 
Through  yon  wide  host  this  arm  shall  scatter  fear. 
And.  thin  the  squadrons  with  my  single  spear." 

He  said :  nor  less  elate  with  martial  toy. 
The  godlike  Hector  warm'd  the  troops  of  Troy : 
**  Ttpojans,  to  war !     Think  Hector  leads  you  oo  j 
Nor  dread- the  vaunts  of  Peleus*  haughty  son. 
Deeds  must  decide  onr  fate.    Ev'n  those  with 

words 
Insult  the  brave,  who  tremble  at  thar  swords :       j 
The  weakest  atheist  wretch  all  Heaven  defies, 
Bat  shrinks  and  shudders  when  the  thunder  fliefr 
Nor  from  yon  boaster  shall  your  chief  retire. 
Not  though  his  heart  weit  steel,  hit  hand  #ere  fiie^ 
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7^  life,  thtt  tted,  your  Hector  should  with- 
atand, 

AfdhtVft  that  Tengefal  h«art,  that  dreadful  hand." 

,    Thus  (breathing  rage  through  all)  the  hero  said ; 

A  wood  of  lances  rises  round  hb  head, 

Ciamoan  on  daraours  tempest  all  the  air, 

Tb«3r  join,  they  throng,  they  thicken  to  the  war. 

But  Phflebas  warns  him  from  high  Heaven  to  shun 

the  single  fight  with  Thetis'  gwllike  son ; 

More  safe  to  comt)at  in  the  mingled  band, 

Kor  tempt  too  near  the  terronrs  of  his  hand. 

He  hears  obedient  to  the  god  of  light, 

And,  plang'd  within  the  ranks,  awaits  the  fight 
Tbeo  fierce  Achilles,  shouting  to  the  skies, 

On  Troy^s  whole  force  with  boundless  fury  flies. 

First  fiills  Iphition,  at  his  army's  head ; 

Brave  was  the  chief,  and  brave  the  host  he  led  ; 

From  great  Otrynteus  he  deriv'd  his  blood. 

His  mother  wtas  a  Nais  of  the  flood ; 

Beneath  the  shades  of  Tmolus,  crownM  with  snow, 

From  Hydd^s  walls  he  rul'd  the  lands  below. 

Fierce  as  he  springs,  the  sword  his  head  divides; 
Toe  parted  visage  falls  on  equal  sides : 
With  iond-resoooding  arms  he  strikes  the  plain ; 
While  thus  Achillea  glories  oVr  the  slain  : 

"  Lie  there,  Otryntides !  the  Trojan  earth 
Reeeir^thee  dead,  though  Gygae  boast  thy  birth; 
Hwse  beauteous  fields  where  Hyllus'  waves  arc 

rolled, 
Aad  plenteous  Hennus  swells  with  tides  of  j^old, 
Aic  ihine  no  more" — th'  insulting  hero  said, 
Aod  left  him  sleeping  in  eternal  shade  ; 
TheroUing  wheels  of  Greece  the  body  tore, 
Aad  dash'd  their  axles  with  no  vulgar  gore. 

Demoleon  next,  Antenor's  oflspring,  laid 
Breathless  in  dust,  the  price  of  rashness  paid. 
Tti'  impatient  steel,  with  full-descending  sway, 
Forced  through  his  hrazen  helm  its  furious  way  ; 
Resistless  drove  the  batter'd  skull  before. 
And  dasfa'd  and  mingled  all  the  brains  with  gore. 
I^is  sees  Hippodamas,  and,  .seiz'd  with  fright. 
Inserts  his  chariot  for  a  swifter  flight : 
The  lance  arrests  him :  an  ignoble  wound 
The  panttog  Trojan  rivets  to  the  ground. 
He  groaas  away  his  soul  :  not  louder  roars, 
ii  Neptime's  shrine  on  Hclicfe's  high  shores, 
Hw  victim  bull :  the  rocks  rebellow  round, 
Aad  Ocean  listens  to  the  grateful  soimd. 

Then  fell  on  Polydore,  his  vengeful  rage, 
The  youngest  hope  of  Priam's  stooping  age 
(Vhflse  feet  for  swiftness  in  the  race  surpast) ; 
^?11  his  sons,  the  dearest,  and  the  last 
To  the  forbidden  field  he  takes  his  flight 
In  the  first  folly  of  a  youthful  knight, 
To  raunl  his  swiftness,  wheels  around  the  plain, 
^t  Taunts  not  long,  with  all  his  swiftness  slain. 
Strack  where  the  crossing  belts  unite  behind, 
^  gokien  rings  the  double  back-plate  joinM  i 
Forth  through  the  navel  burst  the  thrilling  steel ; 
Jp^  on  his  knees  with  piercing  shrieks  he  fell ; 
The  rusbing  entrails,  ponrM  upon  the  ground, 
His  hands  collect ;  and  darkness  wraps  him  round. 
When  Hector  vieVd,  all-ghastly  in  his  gore, 
Thus. sadly  siato,  tb*  unhappy  Polydore, 
A  clood  of  sorrow  overcast  his  sight ; 
Hk  wnl  no  longer  brook*d  the  distant  fight. 
Foil  ia  AchiUea'  dreadful  front  he  came,^ 
And  shook  lui  javelin  like  a  waving  flame. 
The  sou  ol  Peleos  sees,  with  joy  possest, 
^  beatt  high-bouiMlbg  in  his  rising  breast ; 


"  And,  Id  !  the  man,  on  whom  black  fctes  attend  i 
ITie  man,  that  slew  Achilles, ,  in  his  friend ! 
No  more  shall  Hector*s  and  Pelides*  spt^ar 
Turn  from  each  other  in  the  walks  of  war'* — 
Then  with  revengeful  ey»?s  he  srannM  him  o'er : 
"  Come,  and  receive  thy  fate  !'*  He  spake  no  mor^ 
Hector,  undaunted,  thus:  *'  Such  words  employ 
T9  one  that  dreads  thee,  some  unwarlike  boy : 
Such  we  could  giye,  defying  and  defy'd. 
Mean  intercourse  of  obloquy  and  pride  ! 
I  know  thy  force  to  mine  superior  far ; 
But  Heaven  alone  confers  success  in  war  ? 
Mean  as  I  am,  the  gods  pnay  guide  my  dart. 
And  give  it  entrance  in  a  braver  heart.'* 

Then  parts  the  lance :  but  Pallas'  heavenly  breatH 
Far  from  Achilles  wafb  the  winged  death; 
The  bidden  dart  again  to  Hector  flies, 
And  at  the  feettif  its  great  master  lies, 
Achilles  closes  with  his  hated  foe. 
His  heart  and  eyes  with  flaming  fury  glow : 
But,  present  to  his  aid,  Apollo  shrouds. 
The  favour'd  hero  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 
Thrice  struck  Pel  ides  with  indignant  heart. 
Thrice  in  impassive  air  he  plung'd  the  dart  c 
The  spear  a  fourth  time  bury'd  in  the  cloud  ; 
He  foams  with  fury,  and  exclaims  aloud  : 
**  Wretch  I  thou  hast  'scap'd  again,  sncc  moid 
thy  flight 
Has  savM  thee,  and  the  partial  god  of  light 
But  long  thou  shalt  not  thy  just  fate  withstand. 
If  any  power  assist  Achilles'  hand. 
Fly  then,  inglorious  I  but  thy  flight  this  da^ 
Whole  hecatombs  of  Trojan  ghosts  shall  pay." 

With  that,  he  gluts  his  rage  on  numbers  slain.* 
Then  Diyops  tumbled  to  th'  ensang\iin'd  plain, 
Pierc'd  through  the  neck :  he  left  him  pant  ine  there, 
And  stopp'd  Demuchus,  great  Piiiletor's  heir, 
Gigantic  chief!  deep  gash'd  th*  enornums  bladci 
And  for  the  soul  an  ample  passage  made. 
J^ogonus  and  Dardanus  expire. 
The  valiant  sons  of  an  unhappy  sire ; 
Both  in  one  instant  from  the  chariot  hurl*d, 
Sunk  in  one  instant  to  the  nether  world  ; 
This  diflference  only  their  sad  fates  afford, 
That  one  the  spear  destroy 'd,  and  one  the  swords 

Nor  less  unpity'd  young  A  lastor  bleeds  < 
In  vain  his  youth,  in  vain  his  beauty,  pleads : 
Tn  vain  he  begs  thee  with  a  snppli  'nt's  moan. 
To  spare  a  form,  an  ace,  so  like  thy  own  ! 
Vnhappy  boy  !  no  prayer,  no  !Po\  ing  art. 
E'er  bent  that  fierce,  incx(»rabic  heart ! 
While  yet  he  trembled  at  his  knees,  and  cry'd. 
The  ruthless  falchion  op'd  his  tender  side ; 
Tho  panting  liver  pours  a  flood  of  .core, 
'I  hat  drowns  his  bosom  till  he  pants  no  more. 

Tlirongh  Mulius'  head  then  drove  th'  impetuous 
The  warrior  falls,  transfix'd  from  ear  to  ear.  [spear. 
Thy  life,  Echeelus !   next  the  sv^ord  bereaves. 
Deep  through  the  front  the  ponderous  falchion 

cleaves ; 
Warm'd  in  the  brain  the  smoking  weapon  lies. 
The  purple  death  comes  floating  o'er  his  t  yes. 
Then  brave  Deucalion  dyM  :  the  (brt  w -^  flung 
Where  the  knit  nerves  the  pliant  dbow  strung; 
He  dropt  his  arm,  an  una'-sisting  wtitrht. 
And  stood  all  iojpotent.  expecting  fate  : 
Full  on  his  neck  the  fallin;^:  faU  hion  spe<l, 
From  his  broad  shouMers  hewM  his  crested  head : 
Forth  from  the  bone  the  spinal  marrow  tiies. 
And  sunk  in  dust  the  cor  pie  extended  lies. 
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Bhigrous,  wbose  race  fronj  fruitful  Thracia  came,  i 
(The  son  of  Pircus,  an  iHuatrious  name) 
Succeeds  to  f?ite :  the  spear  hb  belly  r«nds ; 
Prone  from  his  car  the  thundering  chief  descends ; 
The^  squire,  w^o  saw  expiring  on  tlie  ground 
His  prostrate  master,  rein'd  the  steeds  around : 
His  back  scarce  tum'd,  tb^  Pelian  javelin  gor'd. 
And  streU  hM  the  servant^o'cr  his  dying  lord. 
As  when  a  flame  the  vrinding  valley  fills.,  i 

And  runs  ort  crackling  shrubs  between  the  hjUs  ; 
Then  o'er  the  stubble  up  the^  mountain  flics, 
Fires  the  high  woods,  and  blazes  to  the  skies,         ^ 
This  way  and  that  the  spreading  tonrent  roars; 
So  sweeps  the  hero  through  tlie  wasted  shores :  • 
Around  him  wide,  immense  destruction  pours, 
Atid  earth  is  delug'd  with  the  sanguine  showers. 
As,  with  autumnal  harvests  covered  o*er. 
And  thick  bcstrbwn,  lies  Ceres' sacrai;  floor ; 
When  round  and  round,  with  never-weary'd  pain, 
Th«  trampling  steers  beat  outth'  unnumber'd  grain : 
So  the  fierce  coursers,  as  the  chariot  rolls. 
Tread  down  whole  ranks,  and  crush  out  heroes* 

souls,  [fly» 

Dash'd  fifom  their  hoofe,  while  o'er  the  dead  they 
Black,  bloo<ly  drops  the  smoking  chariot  dye : 
The  spiky  wheels  through  heaps  of  carnage  tore  5 
And  thick  the  groaning  axles  dropp'd  with  gore. 
High  o'er  the  scene  of  death  Achilles  stood. 
All  grim  with  dust,  all  horrible  in  blood : 
Yefc  still  insatiate,  still  with  rage  oa  flame; 
Such  is  Qke  lust  of  never-dying  fame  ! 


THE  iUAD. 


BOOK   XXU 


AltGUMENt. 

THE  BATTLB  XW  THE  RlVEa  SCAMAKPIB, 

The  Trojans  fly  before  Achilles,  some  towards  the 
■  to*n,  others  to  the  river  Scamander:  he  falls 
upon  the  latter  with  great  slaughter.;  takes 
twelve  captives  alive,  to  sacrifice  to  tli^  shade 
of  Patroclus  i  and  kills  Lycaon  and  Asteropaeus. 
Scamander  attacks  him  with  all  his  waves; 
Neptune  and  Palla^  assist  the  hero;  Simois  joins 
Scamander;  at  length  Vulcan,  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  Juno,  almost  dries  up  the  river.  THis 
coinb4t  prilled,  the  other  gods  engage  each 
other.  ^Meanwliile  Achilles  continues  thcslaugh- 
•  Xvr,  drives  the  rest  into  Troy :  Aa;enor  only 
makes  a  stand'  and  is  conveyed  a Wjay  In  k  cloud 
by  Apollo ;  who  (to  delude  Achilles)  takes  updn 
him  Af(;por's  shape, .  and,  while,  he  pursue?,  b»m 
in  that  (fiFgnise,  jdves  the  Tirojans  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retiring  into  their'city. 

The  same  d^y  continue?.  The  scen^  is  op  the  banks 
and  in  the  stream  of  Scamander. 


Ahd  now  tQ  Xw^hus'  gliding. stnjs^m  tl^ey  drove, 
Xanthas/iifli^ortal  progeny  of  Jove. 


The  river  here  divides  the  flying  tnuQ,    :    .  . 
Pari  to  the  towD  fly  diverse  o'er,  the  plain^ 
\V  here  late  their  tnx>p9  triumphant  booe  the  iSgfat  i 
Now  chas'd,  and  trembling  in  ignoble  flight 
(These  with  a  gathered  mist  Satumia  i^roodSy  ■ 
And  rolls  behind  the  rout  a  heap  of  clouds^. 
Part  plunge  into  the  stream :  old  Xantfaus  roars. 
The  flashing  billows  beat  the  whitem'd  sh^ires  .* 
With  cries  promiscuous  all  the  banks  reBound : 
And  here,  and  there,  in  eddies  whirling  nmnd,  * 
The  flouncing  steeds  and  shrieking  warrion  drown'd* 
As  the  scorch'd  locusts  from  their  fields  retire. 
While  fast  behind  them  runs  the  blaze  of  fire  ; 
Driven  from  the  land  before  the  smoky  cloud. 
The  clustering  legions  rush  into  the  flood: 
So,  plungM  in  Xanthus  by  Achilles'  force. 
Roars  the  resounding  surge  with  men  and  horsow 
His  bloody  lance  the  hero.casts  aside 
(Which  spreading  tamarisks  on  the  margin  hide}'^ 
Then,  like  a  gcxl,  the  fapid  billows  braves,      - 
Arm'd  with  his  sword  high-braadish'd  o*er  the 

waves :  .  -  • 

Now  down  he  plunges,  now  he  whirls  it  round. 
Deep  groanM  the. waters  with  the  dying  sonnd  ; 
Repeated  wounds  the  reddening  river  dy'd, 
An<l  the  warm  purple  circled  on  tlie  tide. 
Swift  through  the  foamy  flood  the  Trojans  fly,  ' 

And  close  in  rocks  or  winding  caverns  lie :  . 
;  So,  the  huge  dolphin  tempesting  the  main. 
In  shoals  before  him  fly  the  scaly  train. 
Confusedly  heapM  they  seek  their  inmost  cayev 
Or  pant  and  heave  beneath  the  floating  waves. 
Now,  tu^d  with  slaughter,  from  tlus  Trojan  band 
Twelve  chosen  youtlis  he  drags  alive  to  land  ^ 
With  their  rich  belts  their  captive  arms  constrains 
(  Late  their  proud  ornaments,  but  now  their  chains). 
These  his  attendants  to  the  ships  convey'd, 
^d  victims !  destijiM  to  Patroclus'  shade. 
>     Then,  as  once  more  he  plung*d  amid  the  flood. 
The  yonng  Lyoaon  in  his  passage  stpod,  ^ 
The  son  of  Priam ;  whoni  the  hero's  hand 
But  late  made  captive  in  his  fother's  land, 
(As  from  a  sycamore,  his  sounding  steel 
Lopp'd  the  grrecaarms  to  spoke  a  chariot  wheel)  { 
To  Lemnos'  isle  he  sol^  thf?  royal  slave, 
Where  Jason's  son  the  price  demanded  gave  5 
But  kind  Eetion  touching  on  the. shore, 
The  ransom'd  prince  to  fair  Arisbe  bore. 
Ten  days  were  past,  since  in  his  father's  reign 
He  felt  the  sweets  of  liberty  again ; 
The  next,  that  gpd  whom  men  in  vain  withstaod. 
Gives  the  same  youth  to  the  same  conquering  baod^ 
Npw  never  to  rettirQ  !  and  doom'd  to  go 
A  sadder  journey  to  the  shades  below. 
His  weJiV-known  face  when  great  Achilles  ^'d 
Cf  he  helm  an4  visor  he  had  cast  aside 
With  wild  aflVight,  aud  dipppM  upon  the  field 
His  usc;less.  lance  and  -unavailing  shield) 
As,  trembling,  panting,  from  the  ;itream  he  fledy. 
And  knookM.  his  faultering  knees,  the  hero  said  ; 

"  Ye  mighty  gqds '.  whut  wonders  strike  my  wlew  1 
Is  it  in  vain  our  conquering  arms  subdue  ^ 
Sure  I  shall  see  yon  heaps  of  Trojans  kilPd, 
^ise  from  the  shades,  and  brave  me  on  the  field  : 
As  now  the  captive,  whom,  so  late  I  boond 
And  sold  to  Lempoy,  stalks  oaTeqjaQ  gromnd  ! 
S^ot  him  the  sea's  unmeasur'dfdeqpa  dctahk, 

f-Jhat  bar  such  numbers  from,  their  natiye4>laeii%t.  . 
to  !  he  returns.     Try,  then,  mffi^Wg  spear  ! 
Try,  if  the^raye  can  bo)d  the  WMdafsr  ^ 
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ifEart!^  at  length  this  active  prince  can  seize, 
Earth,  wh'<^. strong  ^rasp  has  held  down  Hercules," 

Thus  while  he  &pake,'the  Trojan  pale  with  fears 
Appn>ach*<i,  and  soaght  his  knee$  with  suppliant 
Loth  as  he  was  to  yield  hi§  youthful  breath,  {^ars, 
And  his  soul  shivering  at  th'  apprpach  of  death, 
Achilles  rais'dthe  spear,  prepared  to  wound; 
He  kbs'd  his  fe^t,  extended  pn  the  ^und: 
And  while,  above,  the  spear  ^uspend^  stood. 
Lodging  to  dip  its  thiisty  pointy  hlood,^ 
One  Hand  embraced  them  close,  one  stopt  the  dart, 
WfaHe  thos  these  melting  words  atiempt  his  heart; 

"  Thy  well-known  captive,  greajt  Achilles,  set. 
Once  more  Lyca<m  trembly  at  thy  kn<ee. 
Some  pity  to  a  suppliant's,  name  aiSbrd, 
Who  shared  the  gifts  of  Cere$  at  thy  board ; 
Whom  late  thy  conquering  arm  to  Lemnos  bore,  - 
Par  from  his  father,  friends,  and  native  shore  i 
A  hnftdred  oxen  were  his  price  that  day, 
Now  duzhs  immense  thy  mercy  shall  repay. 
Scarce  respited  from  woes  I  yet  appear, 
And  scarce  twelve  morning  suns  have  seen  me 

here ; 
lo  !  Jove  again  submits  me  to  thy  hands. 
Again,  ber.victim  cruel  fate  deipands  !•  . 
I  sprang  from  Priam  an^l  JLaothpe  Ciiir 
(OJd  iute's  daughter,  and  Lelegia*s  heir  ;. 
Who  held  in  Pedasus  his  fam'd  abode. 
And  rul'd  the  fields  where  ulver  Satnio  flow'd)  ; 
Two*  sons  (alas !  unhappy  sons)  she  bore :  \ 
For,  ah !  one  spear  shall  drink  each  brother's  gore, 
And  I  succeed  to  sUughter'd  Polydore. 
How  from  that  arm  of  terrour  sha}l  JL  fly  ? 
Some  demon  urges !  *tis  my  doom  to  die ! 
If  ever  yet  soft  pity  touth'd  thy  jnind. 
Ah !  thmk  not  me  too  much  of  Hector's  kiiid ! 
Kot  the  same  mother  gave  thy  suppliant  breath. 
With  his,  who  wrought  thy  lov'd  Patrpclus'  death.*' 

These  words,  a,ttended  with  a  shower  of  tears. 
The  yoath  addrest  to  unrelenting  ears ; 
"  Talkniot  cf  life^  or  ransom,"  (he  replies) 
*  Patroclus  deaa^  whoever  ipeets  me  dies  } 
In  vafn  a  single  Trojan  sues  for  grace ; 
Boi  le^s^  the  sons  of  Priam's  hateful  race. 
Die  then,  my  friend !  what  boots  it  to  deplore  ? 
The  great,'  the  good  Patroclus  is  no  more  I 
He,  far  thy  better,  was  foredoom'd  to  die. 
And  thou,  dost  thpu  bewail  mortality  ? 
Seest  thoa  not  me,  whom  Nature's  gifts  adom„ 
Sprvng  from  a  hero«  from  a  goddess  bom ; 
Tie  day  shall  come  (which  nothing  can  avert) 
When'by  the  spear,  the  arrow,  or  the  dart. 
By  night  Or  day,  by  force  or  by  design, 
Impendii^  death  and  certain  fote  are  mine. 
Die  then'':— be  said :  and,  as  the  word  he  spoke, 
The  {gLinting  stripling  sunk  before  the  stroke : 
Hk  fiand  forgot  its  gra^,  and  Jeft  the  spear: 
While  all  his  trembling  f^rame  confest  his  fear ; 
Sodden^  Achilles  his  broad  sword  display'd^ 
Aod.bqricd  in  his  neck  the  reeking  blade. 
Prooe  fell  the  youth  i  and,  panting  on  the  land, ' 
Tbe  gushing  porple  dy'd  the  thirsty  sand  ; 
The  victor  to  the  stream  the  carcase  gave. 
And  thus  insults  him,  floating  on  the  wave  : 

**  lie  thero>  Lycaon :  let  the  fish  surround 
Thy  hloatad  <^ipse,  and  suck  thy  gory  wound : 
There  {(o  ndmotlier  shall  thy  funerals  weep. 
Bat  swtft  Scaznandei;  roll  thee  to  the  deep, 
WboAe  ev^ry  wavi(  soqife  watery  OFionster  brings, 
To  feast  tanpuniA'd  oo  the  fot  of  kings. 


So  perish  Troy,  find  all  the  JrojJMi  line  ! . 
Such  ruin  theirs,  and  such  compassion  mint. 
What  boots  you  now  Scamander's  worsbipp'4 

stream, 
His  earthly,  honours,  and  immortal  name  } 
In  vain  your,  iinmolated  bulls  are  slain, 
Yourliving  coujrsers  glut  bis  gulph^  in  vi^ln : 
Thus  he  rewards  you^  with  this  bitter  late  j 
Thus,  till  the  Grecian  vengeance  is  complete; ; 
Thus  is  aton'd  Patroclus'  honour'd  «hade. 
And  the'short  absence  of  AchiUcs  paid." 

These  boastful  words  provoke  the  raging  god  ; 
With  fury  swells  the  violated  flood. 
What  meaqs  divine  may  yet  the  power  employ. 
To  check  Achilles,  and  to  rescue  Troy  ? 
Meanwhile  the  hero  springs  in  arms,  to  dare 
Tlie  great  Asteropeus  to  mortal  war ; 
The  son  of  Pelagon,  whose  lofty  line 
Flows  from  the  source  of  Axis,  stream  divide  J 
(Fair  Peribsea's  love  the  god  had  crown'd,  ; 
^^Itb  all  his  refluent  waters  circled  round). 
On  him  Achilles  rush'd  :  he  fearless  stood. 
And  shook  two  spears,  JuJvancing  from  the  flood  $ 
Th6  flood  impeird  him,  on  Pelides'  head 
T*  avenge  his  waters  chok'd  with  heaps  of  dead. 
Near  as  thay  drew,  Achilles  thus  began : . 

"  What  art  thou,  boldest  of  the  race  of  malt? 
Who,  or  from  whence  ?     Unhappy  is  the  sire 
Whose  son  encounters  our  resistlestf  itre." 

**  O  son  of  Puleus !  what  avails  to  trace" 
(Reply'd  the  warrior)  "  our  illustrious  race? 
Prom  rich  Paeonia's  valleys  I  pommand, 
Arm'd  with  protended  spears,  my  native  band; 
Now  shines  the  tenth  bright  morning  shw^  I  came 
In  aid  of  Ilion  to  the  fields  of  fame : 
Axiu's,  who  swetis  with  all  the  neighbouring  rills» 
And  wide  around  the  floated  region  fills, 
liegot  my  sire,  yrhoie  spear  such  glory  won:. 
Now  lih  thy  arm,  and  try  th^t  hero's  son !"  * 

Threatening  he  said :  the  hostile  chiefs  advance; 
At  once  Asteropeus  discharged  each  lance, 
(For  both  his  dexterous  hands  the  lance  ooald 

wield) 
One  struck,  but  pierc'd  not  the  Vulcanian  shield  ; 
One  ras'd  Achilles'  hand  $  the  spouting  blood. 
Spun  forth,  in  earth  the  fasten'd  weapon  stood^ 
like  lightnmg  next  the  Pelian  javelin  flies : 
Its  erring  fiiry  hiss'd  along  the  skies ; 
Deep  in  the  swelling  bank  was  driv'n  the  spear, 
Ev'n  to  the  middle  earth'd ;  and  quiver'd  thei«^ 
Then  from  his  side  the  sword  Pelides  drew,     . . 
And  on  his  foe  with  doubled  fiiry  flew. 
The  foe  thrice  togged,  and  shook  the  rooted  wood; 
Repulsive  of  his  might  the  weapon  stood : 
The  fourth,  he  tries  to  b.reak  the  spear,  in  rain  } 
Bent  as  he  stands,  he  tumbles  to  the  plain ;    - 
His  beHy  open'd  with  a  ghastly  wound, 
The  rQckhig  entrails  pour  upon  the  ground. 
Beneath  the  hero's  feet  he  panting  lies, 
And  his  eye  darkens,  and  his  spirit  flies : 
While  the  proud  victor  thus  triumphing  ^aid. 
His  radiant  armour  tearing  from  the  dead  : 

"  So  ends  thy  glory !  Such  the  fate  they  proTe, 
Who  strive  pr^umptuous  with  the  sons  of  Jove- 
Sprung  from  a  river,  didst  thou  boast  thy  line  ? 
But  great  Satumius  is  the  source  of  mine.     -    t 
How  durst  thou  vaunt  thy  watery  progeny  } 
Of  Peleus,  .£acus^  and  Jove,  am  I  i 
The  race  of  these  superior  far  to  those, 
As  he  that  thunders  to  the  stream  that  flows. 
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I^liat  rivers  can,  Scamapder  mi^ht  have  shown ; 
But  Jove  he  dreads,  nor  wars  against  his  son, 
Ev'n  Acbeloiis  might  contend  in  vain. 
And  all  the  roaring  billows  of  the  main. 
Th'  eternal  Ocean,  from  whose  fountains  flow 
The  seas,  the  rivers,  and  the  sprmgs  below. 
The  thundering  voice  of  Jove  abhors  to  hear. 
And  in  hti  deep  abysses  shakes  with  fear." 

H^  said ;  then  from  the  bank  his  javelin  tore. 
And  left  the  breathless  warrior  in  his  gore. 
The  floating  tides  the  bloody  carcase  lave. 
And  beat  against  it,  wave  succeeding  waye ; 
Till,  coUM  between  the  banks,  it  lies  the  food 
Of  Curling  eels,  and  fishes  of  ^e  flood. 
AU  8catt^r*d  round  the  stream  (their  mightiest 

slain) 
Th'  amaz'd  Peonians  scour  along  the  plain  : 
He  vcints  his  fury  on  the  flying  crew, 
Thrasius,  Astypylus,  and  Mnesius  slew; 
Mydon,  Thersilochus,  wilh  JEnim  fell ; 
And  numbers  more  his  lance  had  phing'd  to  Hell ; 
But  from  the  bottom  of  his  gulphs  profound, 
Scamander  spoke;  the  shores  retom'd  the  sound : 

'*  O  first  of  mortals!  (for  the  gods  are  thine) 
In  valour  matchless,  and  in  force  divine  \ 
If  Jove  have  given  thee  every  Trojan  head, 
Tis  not  on  me  thy  rage  should  heap  the  dead. 
See !  my  chok'^d  streams  no  more  their  course  can 

keep, 
Nor  roll  their  wonted  tribute  to  the  deep. 
Tnm,  then,  impetuous  !  from  oitr  injured  flood; 
Contciit,  thy  slaughters  could  amaze  a  god." 

In  human  form  confessed  before  his  eyes, 
Tlie  river  thus ;  and  thus  the  chief  replies : 
•*  O  sacred  stream !  thy  word  we  shall  obey ; 
But  not  till  Troy  the  destin'd  vengeance  pay : 
Not  till  within  her  towers  the  peijur'd  tram 
Shall  paftt,  and  tremble  at  our  arms  again : 
Not  till  ptonA  Hector,  guardian  of  her  wall, 
Or  stain  this  lance,  or  see  Achilles  fell." 

He  said ;  and  drove  with  fury  on  the  foe. 
Then  to  the  godhead  of  the  silver  bow 
The  yellow  flood  began:  **  O  son  of  Jove  I 
Was  not  the  mandate  of  the  sir^  above 
Full  and  express?  that  PhcE^bus  should  employ 
His  sacred  arrows  in  defence  of  Troy, 
And  make  her  conquer,  till  Hyperion's  fell 
In  awful  darkness  hide  the  face  of  all  ?" 

He  spoke  in  vain— the  chief  without  dismay. 
Ploughs  through  the  boiling  surge  his  desperate 
Theri,  rising  in  his  rage  above  the  shores,       [wav. 
From  all  his  deep  the  bellowing  river  roars. 
Huge  heaps  of  slain  disgorges  on  the  coast. 
And  round  the  banks  the  ghastly  dead  are  tost 
While  all  before,  the  billows  raagM  on  high 
(A  watery  bulwark)  skreen  the  bands  who  fly. 
Now  bursting  on  his  head  with  thundering  sdund. 
The  felling  deluge  whelms  the  hero  round  : 
His  loaded  shield  bends  to  the  rushing  tide ; 
His  feet,  upborn,  scarce  the  strong  flood  divide, 
Sliddering,  and  staggering.    On  the  border  stood 
A  spreading  elm,  that  overhung  the  flood  5 
He  seizM  a  bending  bough,  his  steps  to  stay ; 
The^lant,  uprooted,  to  his  weight  gave  way. 
Heaving  the  bank,  and  undermining  all ; 
Loud  flash  the  waters" to  the  rushing  fell 
Of  the  thick  foliage:    The  large  tnmk  display^  , 
^ridg'd  the^rough  flood  across :  the  hero  sUy'd 
Onf'this  his  freight,  and,  raised  upon  his  hand, 
1^^'d  fit>in'th«  channel,  and  regained  the  land. 


Then  blacken*d  the  wild  waves.;*^the  mnpnur  row^ 

The  god  pursues,  a  huger  billow  throws. 

And  bu^ts  the  hank,  ambitious  to  destroy 

The  man  whose  fury  is  the  fete  of  Troy. 

He,  like  the  warlike  eagle,  speeds  bis  pace 

(Swiftest  and  strongest  of  th'  aerial  race)  ' 

Far  as  a  spear  can  fly ;  Achilles  springs 

At  every  bound ;  his  clanging  armour  rings :         ^ 

Now  ^erc,  now  there,  he  turns  on  every  side. 

And  winds  his  course  before  the  following  tide  ; 

The  waves  flow  after,  wheresoever  he  wheels. 

And  gather  fast,  and  murmur  at  his  heels. 

So  when  a  peasant  to  his  garden  brings 

Soft  rills  of  w^er  from  the  bubbling  springs. 

And  calls  the  floods  from  high,  to  bless  his  bowerf. 

And  feed  with  jpregnaiit  streams  the  plants  an4. 

flowers ; 
Soon  as  he  clears  whatever  their  passage  staid. 
And  marks  the  future  current  with  his  spade,' 
Swift  o*er  the  rolling  pebbles,  down  the  hills. 
Louder  and  louder  purl  the  falling  rills  ; 
Before  him  scattering,  they  prevent  his  pains. 
And  shine  in  mazy  wanderings  o'er  the  plains. 

Still  flies  Achilles,  but  before  his  eye^ 
Still  swift  Sfcamander  rolls  where'er  he  flie§ ; 
Not  all  his  speed  escapes  the  rapid  floods ; 
The  first  of  men,  but  not  a  match  for  gods. 
Oft  as  he  tum'd  the  torrent  to  oppose. 
And  bravely  try  if  all  the  powers  were  foes  ; 
So  oft  the  surge,  in  watery  mountains  spread. 
Beats  on  his  back,  or  bnrsts  upon  his  head. 
Vet  dauntless  still  the  adverse  flood  he  braves. 
And  still  indignant  bounds  above  the  waves. 
Tir*d  by  the  tides,  his  knees  relax  with  toil ; 
Wash'd  from  beneath  him  slides  the  slimy  soil : 
When  thus  ( his  eyes  on  Heaven's  expansion  thrown) 
ForUi  bursts  the  hero  with  an  angry  groan : 

"  Is  there  no  god  Achilles  to  befriend. 
No  power  t'  avert  his  miserable  end  ? 
Prevent,  oh  Jove !  this  ignominious  date, 
And  make  my  future  life  the  sport  of  Fate. 
Of  all  Heaven's  oracles  believM  in  vain. 
But  most  of  Thetis,  must  her  son  complain  ; 
By  Phoebus*  darts  she  prophesied  my  fell. 
In  glorious  arms  before  the  Trojan  walL 
Oh  !  had  I  died  in  fields  of  batde  warm,' 
Stretchy  like  a  hero,  by  a  hero's  arm ! 
Might  Hector's  spear  this  dauntless  bosom  ret)d  , 
And  my  swift  soul  o'ertake  my  slaughtered  friend  4 
Ah,  no !  Achilles  meets  ^  shameful  fete. 
Oh  !  how  unworthy  of  the  brave  and  great ! 
Cike  some  vile  swain,  whom  on  a  rainy  da3r. 
Crossing  a  ford,  the  torrent  sweeps  away. 
An  unregard^  carcase,  to  the^ea." 

Neptune  and  Pallas  haste  to  his  relief, 
And  thus  in  human  form  addrtss  the  chief. 
The  power  of  Ocean  first :  "  Forbear  thy  fear, 
O  son  of  Peleus  !  Lo,  thy  gods  appear !        '"  ; 
Behold  !  from  Jove  descending  to  thy  aid. 
Propitious  Neptune,  and  the  blue-ey'd  maid. 
Stay,  and  the  furious  flood  shall  cease  to  rare  : 
'Tis  not  thy  fete  to  glut  his  angiy  wave. 
But  thou,  the  counsel  Heaven  suggests,  attend  ! 
Nor  breathe  from  combat,  nor  thy  sword  suspenii. 
Till  Troy  receive  her  flying  sons,  till  all  * 

Her  routed  squadrons  pant  behind  their  waU  : 
Hector  alone  shall  stand  his  fetal  chance. 
And  Hactor's  blood  shall  smoke  upon  thy  lance. 
Thine  is  the  glory  doom'd.''  Thus  spake  the  gods  -^^ 
Then  swift  ascended  to  tlie  bright  abodes.  * 
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^taog  «iOi  Bcv  ardour,  tYius  by  Heaven  impel Pd, 
Be  springs  im^etuottS,s  afld  invades  the  field  : 
Cer  all  Ui'  expanded  plain  the  waters  spread , 
HcapM  on  the  bounding  billows  dance  the  dead, 
noating  'midst  soatter'd  arms ;  while  casques  of 

gold 
And  tnm*d  up  bucklers  glitter'd  as  they  tkAVA. 
High  o'er  the  surging  tide,  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
He  wadas  and  mounts ;  the  parted  wave  resounds. 
Vot  a  whole  river  stops  the  hero's  coorse, 
While  Pallas  fills  him  with  immortal  force. 
With  equal  rage,  indignant  Xanthus  roars, 
And  lifts  his  billows,  and  overwhelms  his  shores. 

Then  thus  to  Simois.  **  Haste,  my  brother  flood  ! 
And  check  fins  mortal,  that  controls  a  god  : 
Oar  bravest  heroes  else  shall  quit  the  fight,         • 
And  Ilion  tumble  from  her  towery  height. 
CaU  then  thy  sulyect  streams,  and  bid  them  roar. 
From  all  thy  fountains  swell  thy  watery  store, 
"With  broken  rocks,  and  with  a  loa^of  dead, 
Charge  the  black  surge,  and  pour  it  on  his  head, 
Mark  how  resistless  through  the  floods  he  goes, 
And  boldly  bids  the  warring  gods  be  foes  1 
Bat  nor  that  force,  nor  form  dirine  to  sight. 
Shall  ang^t  avail  him,  if  our  rage  unite: 
WhelmM  under  our  dark  gnlphs  those  arms  shall 
That  blaze  so  dreadful  in  each  Trojan  eye ;       [lie, 
And  deep  beneath  a  sandy  mountain  hurPd, 
hBBiersM  remain  this  terrour  of  the  world. 
Sodi  ponderous  ruin  shall  confound  the  place. 
No  Greek  shall  e'er  his  perishM  relics  grace. 
No  hand  his  bones  shall  gather,  or  inhume; 
These  bia  cold  rites,  and  this  his  watery  tomb.'* 

He  said ;  and  on  the  chief  descends  amain, 
IncreaaM  with  gore,  and  swelling  with  the  slain. 
Then  ■nsmnringfirasn  his  beds,  he  boils,  he  raves. 
And  a  foam  whitens  on  the  purple  waves : 
At  every  st^,  before  Achilles  stood 
The  criflssoB  surge,  and  delng'd  him  with  blood. 
Fear  toach'd  the  queen  of  Heaven :  she  saw  dis- 

may»d. 
She  calTd  alood,  and  sommonM  Vulcan's  aid : 

*^  Bke  to  the  war !  th>  insulting  flood  requires 
Thy  vaatefid  arm  :  assemble  all  thy  fires  ! 
Whfle  to  their  aid,  by  our  conunana  enjoinM, 
Rash  the  swift  Eastern  and  the  Weittem  wind. 
These  finam  old  Ocean  at  roy  word  shall  blow. 
Foot  the  red  torrent  oh  the  watery  foe, 
Corpses  ^ad  arms  to  one  bright  ruin  turn, 
A4d  hMog. rivers  to  theilr  bottoms  bum. 
Ga,  ou|^hty  in  thy  rage  !  display  thy  power. 
Drink  the  whole  flbod,  the  crackling  trees  dcS-our, 
6oQith  all  the  banks !  and  (till  our  voice  reclaim) 
Eaeit  th'  unwearied  farwd  of  the  flame !"  ' 

The  power  ignipptent  her  word  obeys : 
Wide  crer  the  plain  he  pours  the  boundless  blaze ; 
At  OBce  eonsuoes  the  dead,  and  dries  the  soil. 
And  the  slmmk  waters  in  their  channel  bail 
As  whcB  autumnal  Boreas  sweeps  the  sky. 
And  iaatant  blows  the  wnter'd  gardens  dry^: 
So  look'd  (he  ield,  so  whitenM  was  the  ground, 
While  Vnlcaa  breath'd  the  fiery  blast  around. 
Svift  OB  the  ledgy  reeds  the  ruin  preys  ; 
AhQg  the  mafgio  winds  the  running  blaze : 
The  trees  in  flaoitng  rowato  ashes  turn, 
The  flowery  loiosaml  the  tamarisk  bum. 
Broad  elm,  and  cypros  rismg  in  a  spire  $ 
The  watery  wfllows  hiss  before  the  fire. 
Bsp  i^sr  the  waves,  the  fishes  pant  for  breathy 
The  cds  lie  tviiting  ht  the  ipsjigs  of  death ; 


Now  flounce  afoft,  now  dive  the  scaly  fry, 
Or,  gasping,  turn  their  bellies  to  the  sky. 
.  At  length  the  river  rear'd  his  languid  hcaid, ' 
And  thus,  short  panting,  to  tlie  god  he  said  * 

"  Oh,  Vulcan !  oh !  what  power  resists  thy  might? ' 
I  faint,  I  sink,  nncqnal  to  the  fight — 
I  yield — Let  Ilion  fail,  if  Fate  decree ; 
Ah — bend  no  more  thy  fiery  arms  on  me  !/* 

He  ceasM  j  wide  conflagration  blazingf  round; 
The  bubbling  waters  yield  a  hissing  sound. 
As  when  the  flames  beneath  a  caldron  rise. 
To  melt  the  fat  of  some  rich  sacrifice. 
Amid  the  fierce  embrace  of  circling  fires 
The  waters  foam,  tlie  heavy  smoke  aspires :        '     ) 
5?o  boils  th»  imprison'd  flood,  forbid  tbfioW, 
And  chok'd  with  vapours,  feels  bis  bottom  glow. 
To  Juno  then,  imperial  quetm  of  air. 
The  homing  river  sends  his  earnest  prayer : 

**  Ah,  whySatumia!  must  thjr  son  engage 
Me,  only  me,  with  all  his  wasteful  rage  ? 
On  other  gods  his  dreadful  arm  employ. 
For  mightier  gods  assert  the  cause  of  Troy, 
Submissive  I  d'esist,  if  thou  command ; 
But,  ah!  withdraw  this  all  destroying  hand. 
Hear  then  my  solemn  oath,  to  yield  to  Fate 
Unaided  Ilion,  and  her  destinM* state,  ' 

Till  Greece  shall  ^ird  her  with  destructive  flame. 
And  in  one  ruin  snik  the  Trojnrt  name." 

His  warm  entreaty  touch'd  Saturaia*s  ear : 
She  bade  th'  Ignipotcnt  his  rage  forbear, 
IU*cal  the  flame,  nor  in  a  mortal  cause 
Infest  a  god :  th'  obedient  flame  withdraws : 
Again,  the  branching  streams  begin  to  spread, 
Aud  soft  re-murmur  in  their  wonted  bed 

Whila  these  by  Juno's  W^ll  the  strife  resign. 
The  warring  gods  in  fierce  ccmtention  join :  " 
Re~kindling  rage  each  heavenly  breast  alarms ; 
With  horrid  clangour  shockM  th*  etherial  arms : 
Heaven  in  loud  thunder  bids  the  trumpet  sound ; 
And  wide  beneath  them  groans  the  rending  ground, 
Jove,  as  his  sport,  the  dreadful  scene  descries. 
And  views  contending  gods  with  careless  eyes.' 
The  power  of  battles  lifts  his  brazen  spear, 
And  first  assaults  the  racUant  queen  of  war : 

"  What  mov*d  thy  madness  thus  to  disunite 
Etherial  minds,  and  mix  all  Heaven  in  fight  ? 
What  wonder  this,  when  in  thy  frantic  mood 
Thou  drov*st  a  mortal  to  insult  a  god  ? 
Thy  impious  hand  Tydides*  javelin  bore,  *■ 

And  madly  bath'd  it  in  celestial  gore." 

He  spoke,  arid  smote  the  loud-resounding  shield. 
Which  bears  Jove's  thunder  on  its  dreadful  field  j 
The  adamantfne  aegis  of  her  sire, 
That  tnms  the  glancing  bolt  and  forked  fire. 
Then  hcavM  the  goddess  in  her  mighty  hand 
A  stone,  tbe  limit  of  the  neighbouring  land. 
There  fix'd  from  eldest  times ;  black,  craggy,  vast: 
This  at  the  heavenly  homicide  she  cast 
Thundering  he  falls,  a  mass  of  monstrous  size  ; 
And  seven  broad  acres  covers  as  he  lies. 
The  stunning  stroke  his  stubbom  nerves  unbound; 
loud  o'er  the  fields  his  ringing  atms  resound : 
The  seomful  dame  her  conqtiest  views  with  smiles^ 
And,  gloryrog,  thus  the  prostrate  god  reviles  :     . " 

**  Hast  thou  not  yet,  insatiate  ^y  !  known  ' 
How  far  Minerva's  force  transcends  thy  own  ? 
Juno,  i^om  thou  rebellious  darest  withstand, 
Corrects  thy  folly  thus  by  Pallas'  hand  ; 
Thus  meets  thy  broken  faith  with  just  disgrac^ 
And  partial  aid  to  Troy's  perfiidious  race." 
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The  go^^ese  f poke,  and  turn*d  her  eje»  at«ay> 
Tkat,  bcfaming  round,  diffusM  celestial  day, ' 
Jove's  Cyprian  daughter,  stooping  on  the  land. 
Lent  tQ  the  wounded  god  her  t^er  hand  : 
SlQwIy  be  rises^  scarcely  breathes  with  pain, 
Ahd  propt  on  her  fair  arm,  fonakes  the  plain. 
This  the  bright  empress  of  the  Heavens  surveyed, 
And,  scoffing,  thus  to  war's  victorious  maid  : 

**  l/>  !  what  an  aid  on  Mars's  side  is  seen ! 
Thff  Sihiles'  and  Loves'  unconquerable  queen  I 
Mark  with  what  insolence,  in  open  view, 
She  movek :   let  Pallas,  if  $he  dares,  pursue.'^ 

Miner\*a  filing  heard,  the  pair  o'erto6k. 
And  8lig))tjy  on  her  breast  the  wanton  strook : 
She,  unresisting,  fefl  (her  spirits  fled  ;) 
On  E}irth  together  lay  the  lovers  spread ; 
*'  And  \ikt  these  heroes,  be  the  fate  of  all" 
(Minerva  cries)  *'  who  guard  the  Trojan  wall ! 
To  Grecian  gods  such  let  the  Phrsrgians  be. 
So  dr«ttd,  |0  fierce,  as  Venus  is  to  me ;. 
Then  from  the  lowest  stone  shall  Troy  be  mov'd"-?- 
Thus  the ;  and  Juno  with  a  smile  approv'd. 

Meantitne,  to  mix  in  more  than  mortal  fight. 
The  god  of  Ocean  dares  the  god  of  light : 
**  What  sloth  hath  seiz'd  us,  when  the  fields  around 
Ring  wiih  conflicting  powers,  and^  Heaven  returns 

Jhe  sound  ? 
Shan,  igiioininious,  we  with  shame  retire. 
No  deed  periprni'd,  to  our  Olympian  sire  ? 
Come  prdve  thy  arm !  for  first  the  war  to  w^ge. 
Suits  not  my  greatness,  or  superior  age : 
Bash  as  thou  art  to  prop  the  Tntjan  throne 
(Forgetful  of  my  wrongs,  and  of  thy  own) 
And  guard  the  race  of  proud  Laomedon ! 
Hast  tbou  forgot  how,  t  \'the  monarch's  prayer, 
We  sbour'd  thp  lengthenV  labours  of  a  year  ? 
Troy*9  ivall  I  raised  (for  such  were  Jove's  com- 

.    nokands.) 
And' yon  proud  bulwarks  grew  beneath  my  band* : 
Thy  task  it  was  to  feed  the  bellowing  droves 
Along  fair  Ida*s  vales  and  pendent  groves. 
But  when  the  circling  seasons  in  their  train 
Brought  back  the  grateful  day  that  crown'd  our 

pain, 
With  .menace  stem  the  frandful  king  defy'd 
Onr  latent  godhead,-  and  the  prize  deny'd  i 
Mad  as  be  was,  he  threaten'd  servile  bands. 
And  doom'd  us  exiles  far  in  barbarous  jnnds. 
IncensM,  we  heavenward  fled  with  swiftest  wing, 
And  destin'd  vengeance  on  the  pcrjur'd  king. 
Doil^tbou,  for  this,  afford  proud  Ilion  grace, 
Aiid  not,  Uke  us,  infest  the  faithless  race; 
Lik^  us,  their  present,  future  sons  destroy, 
And  froin  its  deep  founciations  heave  their  Troy  ?" 

Apollo  thus  :  "  To  combat  for  mankind, 
HI  suits  the  wisdom  of  celestial  mind: 
For  what  is  man  ?  calamitous  by  birth, 
Ttiey  owe  their  life  and  nourishment  to  earth  ; 
Like  yearly  leaves,  that  now,  with  beauty  ctown'd. 
Smile  on  the  Sun  ;  row  wither  on  the  ground. 
To  their  own  hands  commit  the.  frantic  scene. 
Nor  mix  immortals  in  a  cause  so  mean.'* 

Then  tunis  his  face,  far-beaming  heavenly  ^res. 
And  from  the  senior  power  subniiss  retires : 
Him,  thus  retreating,  Artemis  upbraids, 
The  quiver'd  huntress  of  the  sylvan  shades: 

*<  And  is  it  thus  the  3routhfuI  Phoebus  flies. 
And  yields  to  Ocean's  hoary  sire  the  prize  ? 
How  v^'n  that  martial  pomp  and  dreadful  show 
Of  pointed  arrows,  and  the  silver  bow  .* 


Now  boast  no  more^  hi  yon  o^lestia]  bover, 
Thy  force  can  matdi  the  great  earth-shakiaf. 
power." 

Silent,  he  heard  the  queen  of  woods  upbr^; 
Not  so  Saturnia  bore  the  vaunting  maid ; 
But  furious  thus :    ^'  What  insolence  has  driveli 
Thy  pride  to  face  tbemaj«^y  of  Heaven } 
What  though  by  Jove  the  female  plague  designM* 
Fierce  to  the  feeble  race  of  woman-kind. 
The  wretched  matron  feels  thy  piercing  dart  ^ 
Thy  sex>  tyrant,  with  a  tigqr's  heart  ? 
What  though,  tremendous  in  the  wood  and  chai^ 
Thy  certain  arrows  pierce  the  savage  race  ? 
How  dares  thy  rashness  on  the  powers  divine 
Employ  those  arms,  or  match  thy  fsrce  witk 

^      mine? 
Learn  hence,  no  more  unequal  war  to  wagf*'— 
She  baid,  and  seized  her  wrists  with  eager  rage  ; 
These  in  her  left  hand  lock'd,  her  right  nnty'4 
The  bow,  this  quiver,  and  its  plumy  pride. 
About  her  tempfes  flies  the  busy  bow  ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  she  winds  her  from  the  blow; 
The  scattering  arrows,  rattling  from  the  case,  ^ 
Drop  round,  and  idly  mark  the  dus^  plad^« 
Swift  from  the  field  the  baflied  huntress  flies» 
And  scarce  retains  the  torrent  in  her  eyes  i 
So,  when  the  falcon  wings  her  way  above. 
To  the  cleft  cavern  speeds  the  gentle  dove, 
(Not  fated  yet  to  die)  there  safe  retreats. 
Yet  still  her  heart  against  the  marble  baals. 

To  her  Latona  hasi^  with  tender  care,. 
Whom  Hermes  viewing,  thus  declines  the  war ; 
"  How  sl>all  I  face  the  dame,  who  gives  delight   - 
To  him  whose  thunders  blacken  Heaven  with  night? 
Go,  matchless  goddess !  triumph  in  the  skies. 
And  boast  my  conquest,  while  1  yield  the  prize.** 

He  spoke ;  and  past :  Latona,  stooping  low. 
Collects  the  scatter'd  shafts,  and  frdlen  bow, 
That,  glittering  on  the  dust,  lay  here  and  time  ; 
Dbhonour'd  relics  of  Diana's  war. 
Then  swift  pursued  her  to  the  blest  abodes 
Where  all  coufus'd  she  sooght  the  sQver^sign  god  | 
W^qping  she  grasp'd  his  knees :  th'  ambrosial  vest 
Shook  with  her  sighs,  and  panted  on  her  breast 

The  sire  superior  smiPd  ;  and  bade  bar  a)K>w 
What  heavenly  hand  had  cavs'd  hii  d^ngiitiK'i 

woe? 
Abash'd,   she  names  his  own  imperial  ppo«S9  > 
And  the  pa^e  crescent  fades  upon  her  br^wi. 

Thus  thby  above;:  while  swiftly  gUding  ddwn, 
Apollo  enters  Ilinn's  sacred  town : 
The  guardian  god  now  trembled  fbr  l^r  wall, 
And  fear'd  the  Greeks,  though  fiite  forbad  hcf  M^ 
Back  to  Olympus,  from  the  w^^s  alarms. 
Return  the  shining  bands  of  gods  in  ama ; 
Some  proud  in  triumph,  some  with  rage  on  fife  ; 
And  take  their  thrones  around  th'  etberial  sireu 

Through  blood,'  through  death,  AebiUet  still 
proceeds, 
O'er  slaughtered  heroes,  and  o'er  rollinir  ateed^ 
As  when  avenging  flames,  with  fury  driven 
On  guilty  towns,  exert  the  wrath  of  Heaven  t 
The  pale  inhabitants,  aome  fall,  some  fly; 
And  the  fed  vapeurs  purple  all  the  sky :       .    . 
80  rag'd  Achilles;  death  and  dire  disanay. 
And  toils,  and  terrours,  fill'd  the  4rea<^l  dayv  . 

High  on  a  turret  hoary  Priam  standa; 
And  marks  the  waste  of  his  destractive  hands ;  • 
Views  from  his  arm,  the  Trepans'  soaUeHd^i||^^ 
And  the  iiefur.iMr9  naing.tNt.his  fii0ii  I 
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No  itvp,  no  chet^  bo  aid !    With  feeUe  poo«. 
And  settled  tonrow  on  bis  aged  free. 
Fast  as  be  could,  be  aigbiog  quits  ibe  walls : 
And  thus,  defloooding,  od  the  guards  be  calls: 

**  You,  to  wbose  care  our  city'gates  belong, 
Set  wide  joar  portak  to  tbe  flying  throng : 
For  k>  •  be  cobdcs,  wjtb  unresisied  sway ; 
Hecomes,  and  dcaoUtion  marks  his  way  ! 
But  when  within  tbe  vralls  our  troops  take  bfeath, 
Lock  W  tbe  braaea  bars,  and  shutout  death." 
Thus  cbarg'd  the  revereod  monarch;  wide  were  flung 
The  opening  folds  $  the  sounding  hinges  rung, 
Phffbus  msb'd  forth,  tbe  flying  bands  to  meet ; 
Struck  slaughter  bads,  and  covered  tbe  retreatr 
Ob  heaps  the  Trojans  cro-rd  to  gain  the  gate, 
^\nd,  gladsome,  see  thtir  last  escape  from  fote. 
fhither,  all  parcb'd  with  thirst,  a  heartless  train, 
Ifoary  with  dost,  they  beat  the  boUow  plain : 
A114  gasping,  pantiDg,  fainting,  Ubouron 
With  beaTier  Arides,  that  lei»gthen  tow'rd  the 
Enrag'd  Achilles  follows  with  bis  spear ;     [town. 
Wild  with  rerenge,  insatiable  of  war. 

Then  had  the  Greeks  eternal  praise  acquired. 
And  Troy  inglorious  to  her  walls  retirM ; 
But  be,*  the  god  who  darts  etherial  flame. 
Shot  down  to  save  her,  and  redeem  her  fome. 
To  young  Agenor  force  divine  he  gfave 
(Antenor's  ot&prrag,  haughty,  bold,  and  brave ;) 
In  aid  of  bim,  beside  the  beach  he  sate. 
And  wrapt  in  clouds,  restrained  the  hand  of  fate. 
When  now  tbe  generous  youth  Achilles  spies, 
Thick  beats  his  heart,  the  troubled  motions  rise. 
(So,  ere.  a  storm,  the  waters  heave  and  roil ;) 
He  stops,  and  questions  thus  bis  mighty  soul : 

"  What,  shall  I  fly  this  terrour  of  the  plain  ? 
like  o^isfs  fly,  and  be  like  others  slain  ? 
Vain  hppe !  to  shun  him  by  the  self-same  road 
Yon  line  of  sbiaghter'd  Trojans  lately  trod, 
No:  with  the  common  heap  I  scorn  to  fall-^ 
What  if  they  pasted  me  to  the  Trojan  wall, 
While  I  dttclioe  to  yonder  path,  that  leads 
To  Ida's  foreats  and  surroundiug  shades  ? 
So  may  I  reach,  concealed,  the  cooling  flood, 
Frooi  my  tir'd  body  wash  the  dirt  and  blood. 
As  sDoo  as  night  her  dusky  \'eil  extends, 
Betura  to  safety  to  my  Trojan  friends. 
What  if— But  wherefore  all  this  vain  debate  ? 
Stand  I  to  ^bt,  within  the  reach  of  fate  ? 
Ev'n  now  perhaps,  ere  yet  I  turn  the  wall, 
Tbe  fieree  Achilles  sees  me,  and  1  fall  : 
Soch  is  his  swifhicss,  *tis  in  vain  to  fly. 
And  such  his  valour,  that  who  stairds  must  die. 
Ho»e*eT  'tis  better,  fighting  for  the  state, 
Here,  and  inpnblic  view,  to  meet  my  fate. 
Yet  sure  he  too  is  mortal !  he  may  feci 
(L^  all  tbe  sons  of  Barth)  the  forc.e  of  steel ; 
One  only  soul  informs  that  dreadful  frame  ; 
And  Jove^s  sole  favour  gives  him  all  his  fame.^ 

He  said,  and  stood  collected  in  his  miirht  j 
And  all  bis  beating  bosom  claimed  the  tij^ht. 
So  from  some  deep-grown  wood  a  panther  starts, 
Rous*d  frooi  bis  thicket  by  a  storm  of  darts  : 
I'Dtaught  to  fear  or  fly,  he  hears  the  sounds 
Of  shouting  hunters,  and  of  clamorous  hounds  ; 
Though. struck,  though  woundcU,  scarce  perct-ivcs 

the  pain  ; 
And  the  baib'cl  javelin  stings  his  breast  in  \-ain  : 
On  their  wbola  war,  untam'd,  the  «;avage  flics  ^ 
AoAiiaii^hi^hliatar,  or  beneath  bim  diieii. 
1  Apollo. 


Not  lesi  resolv'd,  Antenor^  Tallant  tielr 
Coufironts  Achilles,  and  awaits  the  war. 
Disdainful  of  retreat :  high-held  before,   - 
His  shield  (a  broad  circunifcrence)  he  bote; 
Then,  graceful  as  he  stood  in  act  to  throw 
The  lifted  javelin,  thus  Wspoke  the  foe  : 
"  How  proud  Achilles  glories  in  his  fame ! 
And  hopes  this  day  to  sink  the  Trojan  namo 
Beneath  her  ruins !     Know,  that  hope  is  vain  | 
A  thousand  woes,  a  thousand  toils  remain^ 
Pairents  and  children  our  just  arms  employ. 
And  strong,  and  many,  are  the  sons  of  Troy. 
Great  as  thou  art,  eVn  thou  may*st  stato  with 

gore 
These  Phrygian  fields,  and  press  a  foreign  shore.** 
He  said :  with  matchless  force  the  javelin  ftnng 
Smote  on  his  knee;  the  hollow  cuisbestmig 
Beneath  the  pointed  steel  ;  but  safe  frtfm  harfltf 
He  stands  impa^ive  in  th'  etherial  anM. 
Then,  flercely  rushing  on  the  daring  foe, 
His  lifted  arm  prepares  the  fatal  blow  : 
But,  jealous  or  his  fame,  Apollo  shrouds 
The  godlike  Trojan  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 
Safe  from  pursuit,  and  shut  from  mortal  tiew, 
Dismiss'd  with  fome  thefavourM  jrouth  withdreif. 
Meanwhile  the  god,  to  cover  their  escape, 
Assumes  Agdnor's  habit,  voice  and  shape. 
Flics  from  the  furious  chief  in  this  disguise ; 
The  furious  chief  still  follovrs  where  he  flieS. 
Now  o'er  the  fields  they  stretch  wkh  lengthM'A 

strides. 
Now  urge  the  course  where  swift  Sramander  glides : 
The  god,  now  distant  scarce  a  stride  before,  • 

Tempts  his  pursuit,   and  wheels  about  the  shore; 
While  all  the  flying  trtnips  their  -peed  employ. 
And  pour  on  heaps  into  the  walls  of  Troy : 
No  stop,  no  stay  ;  no  thoui^ht  to  ask  or  tell. 
Who  scap'd  by  flight,  or  who  by  battle  fell. 
'Twas  tumult  all,  and  \iolence  of  flight ; 
Aud  sudden  joy  confus'd,  and  mix'd  aflright: 
Pale  Troy  against  Achilles  shuts  l»er  gate  ; 
And  nations  breathe,  deliver 'd  from  their  fote. 


THE  ILIAD. 


ARGUMENT. 


THE  niATH   OF  HECTOB. 


The  Trojans  being  safe  within  the  #ailtf,  Heefbf 
only  stays  to  oppose  Aclnlles.  Priam  is  struck 
at  his  approach,  and  tries  to  persuade  \m  son-  to 
re-eirter  thu  town.  Hcxiubu  joins  her  entreaties, 
but  in  vain.  Hector  consults  withm  himself 
%\hat  measures  to  take;  but,  at  the  adrance  Of 
Ailiillcs,  his  resolution  fails  him,  and  h«»^flie»: 
Athilles  pursues  him  thrice  round  t  bewails  of 
'J'roy.  TliC  jQfods  debate?  concerning  tbe  fate  df 
Ikctor  ;  at  length  Minerva  descends  to  the  ai«i 
of  Acliilh  s.  She  deludfs  Hector  in  thO'Shape  of 
Dciphebus  ;   be  stands  tbe^conboty  and  j^  slain. 
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POPE'S  TRANSLATIONS. 


Achilles  dftgi  Um  dead  body  M  his  duriot,  io 
the  sight  of  Priam  and  Hecqba.  Their  lamen- 
tations, tears,  and  despair,  Their  cries  reach 
the  ears  of  Andromache,  who,  ignorant  of  this, 
was  retired  into  the  inner  part  of  the  pala^ ; 
she  mounts  up  to  the  \iralls,  apd  beholds  her 
dead  husband.  She  swoons  at  the  spectaclcT^ 
Her  excess  of  grief  and  lamentation. 

^The  thirtieth  day  still  continues.    The  scene  lies 
under  the  walls  and  on  the  l^attlements  of  1\roy. 


Tflvf  te  their  bulwarks,  smit  with  panic  fear. 
The  herded  llians  rush  like  driven  deer ; 
These  safe,  they  wipe  their  briny  drops  away. 
And  drown  in^bowls  the  labours  of  the  day. 
Close  to  the  walls,  advancing  o'er  the  fields 
Beneath  one  roof  of  well-compacted  shields, 
March,  bending  on,  the  Greek's  embodied  powers. 
Far-stretching  in  the  shade  of  Trqjan  towers. 
Great  Hector  singly  staid  ;  chained  down  by  fete. 
There  Mhe  stooid  before  the  Scssan  gate; 
SUU  his  MA  arms  determinM  to  employ. 
The  guardian  «till  of  long-defended  iVoy. 
Apollo  now  to  tir'd  Achilles  turns 


(The 


lie  power  CO 
And  what'' 


confest  in  all  his  glory  bums.) 


new, 


(he  cries)  "  has  Peleus'  son  in 


tVith  mortal  speed  a  godhead  to  pursue } 
For  not  to  thee  to  know  the  gods  is  given, 
UnskiU'd  to  trace  the  latent  marks  of  Heaven. 
What  bopts  thee  now,  that  Troy  forsook  the  plain  ? 
Vain  thy  past  labour,  and  thy  present  vain  : 
Safe  in  their  walls  are  now  her  troops  bestow'd. 
While  here  thy  frantic  rage  attacks  a  god." 

The  chief  incens'd — "  TOo  partial  g^  of  day  ! 
To  check  my  conquests  in  the  middle  way : 
How  few  in  Ilipn  else  had  refuge  found  !  ^ 

What  gMping  numbers  now  had  bit  the  ground  ! 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  glory  justly  mine. 
Powerful  of  godhead,  and  of  fraud  divine: 
Mean  feme,  alas  !  for  one  of  heavenly  strain. 
To  cheat  a  mortal  who  repines  in  vain." 

Then  to  the  city  terribfe  and  q^rong. 
With  high  and  haughty  steps  he  tower'd  along. 
So  the  proud  courser,  victor  of  the  prize. 
To  the  near  goal  with  double  ardour  flies : 
Bim  as  he  blazing  shot  acrocs  the  Held, 
The  careful  eyes  of  Priam  fiist  beheld. 
Not  half  so  dreadful  rises  to  the  sight,         [night, 
Through  the  thick  gloom  of  some  tempestuous 
Orion's  dog  (the  year  when  autumn  weighs) 
And  o'er  the  feebler  stars  exerts  his  rays : 
Terrific  glory !  f^*  his  burning  breath 
Taints  the  red  air  with  fevers,  plagues,  and  death. 
So  ilani'd  bis  fiery  mail    Then  w^t  the  sage; 
Ha-striket  his  reverend  head,  now  white  with  age : 
He  lifts  his  witber'd  arms ;  obtests  the  skies  ; 
lie  calls  his  much-lov'd  son  with  feeble  cries : 
The  son,  resolv'd  Achilles'  force  to  dare,' 
Full  at  the  Scssan  gates  expects  the  war ; 
While  the  sad  fether  on  the  rampart  stsinds. 
And  thus  a^reshim  with  extended  hands : 

■*(.  Ah,  stay  pot,  stay  not !  guardless  and  alone  ; 
Hector-!  rayfov'd,  my  dearest,   bravest  son! 
Mnthinks  ehready  I  behold  thee  slain, 
AnditrtColi'd  beneath  that  fury  of  the  plain. 


Implacable  Achilles  !  oiigbfM  then  be 
To  all  the  gods  no  dearer  than  tome ! " 
Thee,  vultures  should  scatter  romd  the  shore. 
And  bloody  dogs  grow  fiercer  from  thy  gore. 
How  many  valiant  sons  I  late  enjoy'd , 
Valiant  in  vain  !  by  thy  curst  arm  destroy'd  ? 
Or,  worse  than  slaughter'd,  sold  in  distant  isles 
To  shameful  bondage  and  unworthy  toils. 
Tto,  while  I  sprak,  my  eym  in  vain  explore. 
Two  from  one  mother  sprung,  my  Polydofe, 
And  lovM  Lycaon  ;  now  perhaps  no  moie ! 
Ob  !  if  yonder  hostile  camp  they  live. 
What  heaps  of  gold,  what  treasures,  would  I  give ! 
(Their  grandsire's  wealth  by  right  of  birth  their 

own, 
Consign'd   his  daughter  with   Leiegia's  throne;). 
But  if  (which  Heaven  forbid)  already  ket^ 
All  pale  tbey  wander  on  the  Stygian  coast, 
What  sorrows  then  must  their  sad  mother  know, 
What  anguish  I !    unutterable  woe  I 
Yet  less  that  anguish,  less  to  her,  to  me, 
Less  to  all  Troy,  if  not  depriv»d  of  thee. 
Yet  shim  Achilles!  enter  yet  the  wall  $ 
And  spare  thyself,  thy  fether,  spare  us  all  t 
Save  thy  dear  life ;  or,   if  a  soul  so  brare 
Neglect  that  thought,  thy  dearer  glory  save. 
Pity,  while  yet  I  live,  these  silver  hairs ; 
While  yet  thy  fether  feels  the  woes  he  bean. 
Yet  curst  with  sense  !  a  wretch  whom  in  his  rage 
(AH  trembling  on  the  verge  of  helpless  age) 
Great  Jove  has  plac'd,  sad  specudeof  paini 
The  bitter  dregs  of  fortune's  cup  to  drain : 
To  fill  with  scenes  of  death  his  closing  eyes, 
And  number  all  his  days  by  miseries  ! 
My  heroes  slain,  my  bridal  bed  o'ortum'd. 
My  daughters  ravish'd,  and  my  city  bum'd ; 
My  bleedmg  infentsdash'd  against  the  floor ; 
These  I  have  jrct  to  see,  perhaps  yet  more ! 
Perhaps  ev'n  I,  reserv'd  by  angry  fate 
The  last  sad  relic  of  my  ruin'd  state, 
(Dire  pomp  of  sovereign  wretchedness ! )  must  fell. 
And  stain  the  pavement  of  my  regal  hall ; 
Where  femish'd  dogs,  late  guardians  of  my  door. 
Shall  lick  their  mangled  master's  spatter'd  gore. 
Yet  for  my  sons  I  thank  you,  gods  !  'twas  well ; 
Well  have  they  perish'd ;  for  in  fight  tbey  fell^ 
Who  dies  in  youth  and  vigour,  dies  the  best. 
Struck  through  with  wounds,  all  honest,  on  the     ' 

breast 
But  when  the  Fates,  in  fullness  of  their  rage. 
Spurn  the  hoar  head  of  unresisting  age. 
In  dust  the  reverend  lineaments  deform. 
And  pour  to  dogs  the  life-blood  scarcely  warm  ; 
This,  this  is  misery  t  the  last,  the  worst. 
That  man  caq  feel ;  man,  fitted  to  be  curst !" 

He  said :  and,  acting  what  no  words  could  say. 
Rent  from  his  bead  the  silver  locks  away. 
With  him  the  mojumful  mother  bears  a  part ; 
Yet  all  their  sorrows  turn  not  Hector's  heart  > 
The  zone  unbrac'd,  her  bosobi  she  display'd  ; 
And  thus,  fiut-fallii^  the.salt  tears,  she  said  : 

**  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  my  son !  revere 
The  words  of  age  ;  attend  a  parent's  nrsyer  I 
If  ever  thee  in  these  fond  arms  I  prest, 
Or  still'd  thy  infant 'clamours  at  the  breast ; 
Ah,  do  not  thus  our  helpless  years  forego. 
But,  by  our  walls  secur'd,  rq>el  the  fee 
Against  his  rage  if  singly  thou  proceed, 
Shouldst  thou  (but  Heaven  avert  it!)  sbonldit.- 
I  i  thou  bleed. 
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29or  amst  thy  corpse  Ue  lionooT'd  on  the  bier, 
Hot  spouse,  nor  mother,  grace  thee  with  a  tear ; 
Far  finom  oar  pious  rites,  those  dear  remains 
Must  feast. the  vultures  on  the  naked  plains.'* 

So  they ;  while  down  their  cheeks  the  torrents  roll : 
Bat  fix*d  remains  the  purpose  of  his  soul ; 
Resolved  he  stands  >  and  with  a  fiery  glance 
Expects  the  hero's  terrible  advance. 
So»  roUM  up  in  his  den,  the  swelling  snake 
Bebokb  the  traveller  approach  the  brake ; 
HKHieo,  fed  with  noxious  herbs,  his  turgid  veins 
Bsve  gather'd  half  the  poisons  of  the  plains; 
Be  boras,  be  stiffens  with  collected  ire, 
Aiad  his  red  eye-balls  glare  with  li\ing  fire. 
beneath  a  turret,  on  his  shield  reclin'd. 
He  stood i  and  questionM  thus  his  mighty  mind; 
•*  Where  lies  my  way  ?  To  enter  in  the  wall  ? 
Honour  and  shame  th'  ungenerous  thought  recal : 
gh-ali  proud  Polydamas  bdfore  the  gate 
Ptooclaim,  his  councils  are  obey'd  too  late ; 
IVliich  timely  foUowM  but  the  former  night, 
l^bat  nombeis  had  been  sav'd  by  Hector's  flight ! 
Tbat  vise  advice  rejected  with  disdain, 
2  feel  nay  folly  iu  my  people  slain. 
Bf  ethinks  my  suffsring  countr>''s  voice  I  hear. 
But  most,  her  worthless  sons  insult  my  ear ; 
Oa  my  rash  courage  charge  the  chance  of  war, 
J^wd  blame  those  virtues  which  they  cannot  share. 
ffo— if  I  e'er  return,  return  I  mus( 
Glonous,  my  country's  terrour  laid  in  dust : 
C^,  if  I  perish,  let  her  see  me  fall 
in  field  at  least,  and  fighting  for  her  wall. 
Ai^  yet,  suppose  these  measures  I  forego, 
Approach  unarmM,  and  parley  with  the  foe. 
The  «arrior>shield,  the  helm,  and  lance,  lay  down, 
AnJ  to^at  ou  terms  of  peace  to  save  the  town : 
Tbe  wife  withheld,  the  treasure  i|I-detain'd, 
(Cause  of  the  war,  and  grievance  of  the  land) 
With  honourable  justice  to  restore'; 
4ipd.add  half  Ilion's  yet  ceniaining  store,    [Greece 
Which  Troy  shall,  sworn,  produce;  that  injur 'd 
ICay  share  our  wealth,  and  leave  our  walls  in 

peace? 
Bat  why  this  thought  ?  Unarmed  if  I  should  go. 
What  hope  of  mercy  from  this  vengeful  foe, 
Bat  voman-like  to  fall,  and  fell  without  a  blow  I 
We  greet  not  here  as  man  conversing  roai^ , 
Met  at  ao  oak,  or  journeying  o'eir  i|  plain  | 
Ho  aeaaoo  now  for  calm  familiar  talk, 
Uke  jooths  and  maidens  in  an  evening  walk : 
War  is  oar  business;  but  to  whom  is  given 
To  ^e,  or  triumph,  that  determine  Heaven  !*' 

Thos  pondering,  like  a  god  the  Greek  drew  nigh ; 
His  dreadful  plumage  nodded  from  on  high ; 
^tbe  PeSan  javelin,  in  his  better  hand, 
Sbot  trezobling  rays,  that  gliiter'd  o'er  the  land; 
Aad  CO  his  breast  the  beamy  splendours  shone 
like  Jove's  own  lightning,  or  the  rising  Sun : 
As  Heetor  sees,  unusual  terrours  rise, 
Stracfc  hy  some  god,  he  fears,  recedes,  and  flies : 
Be  leases  the  gates,  he  leaves  the  walls  behind : 
Jlrhitif  follows  like  the  winged  wind. 
Thus  at  the  panting  dove  a  ihlcon  flies 
(The  sviftcst  racer  of  the  liquid  skies) 
Jdat  when  he  holds,  or  thinks  he  holds,  his  prey, 
OMiqaely  wheeling  through  th'  aerial  way. 
With  open  beak  and  shrilling  cries  he  springs. 
And  aimfi  hb  cfatws,  and  shoots  upon  his  wings. 
}So  Ics*  foro-r%ht  the  rapid  chase  they  hehjl, 
Pmt  mrg'd  by  liiry,  «iie  by  fear  impcIPd ; 


Now  circling  round  the  walli  theh  course  maintain. 
Where  the  high  watch-tower  overlooks  the  plain ; 
Now  where  the  Ag-trees  spread  their  umbrage  broad 
( A  wider  compass)  smoke  along  the  road. 
Next  by  Scamander's  donble  source  they  bound. 
Where  two  fam'd  fountains  burst  the  parted  ground  | 
This  hot  through  scorching  clefts  is  seen  to  rise,  ' 
With  exhalations  steaming  to  the  skies ; 
That,  the  green  banks  in  summer's  heat  o'erflovi. 
Like  crystal  clear,  and  cold  as  winter  snows. 
£ach  gushing  fount  a  marble  cistern  fills. 
Whose  polished  bed  receives  the  foiling  rills ; 
Where  Trojan  dames  (ere  yet  alarmM  by  Grsece) 
Wash'd  their  fair  garments  in  the  days  of  peace. 
By  these  they  passed,  one  chasing,  one  in  flight 
(The  mighty  fled,  pursued  by  stronger  might). 
Swift  was  tbe  course ;  no  vulgar  prize  they  play, 
No  vulgar  victhn  must  reward  th^  day 
(Such  as  in  races  crown  the  speedy  strife). 
The  prize  contended  was  great  Hector's  liftw 

As  when  some  heroes  funerah  are  decreed^ 
li^  grateful  honour  of  the  mighty  dead ; 
A^liere  high  rewards  the  vigorous  youth  inflame 
(Some  go^dei#tripod,  or  some  lovely  dame)  ; 
The  parting  coursers  swiftly  turn  the  goal. 
And  with  them  turns  the  rab'd  spectators'  toul : 
Thus  three  times  round  the  Trojan  wall  they  fly  ; 
The  gazing  gods  lean  forwaird  from  the  sky :        ^ 
To  whom,  while  eager  on  the  chase  they  look. 
The  sire  of  mortals  and  immortals  spoke : 

"  Unworthy  sight!  tbe  man belov*d  of  Heaven^^ 
Behold,  ingUmous  round  yon  city  driven ! 
My  hoart  partakes  the  generous  He<ttor's  pain  ; 
Hector,  whose  zeal  whole  hecatombs  has  slaitt, 
WhoB^  grateful  fumes  the  gods  receiv'd  with  joy,  ^ 
From  Ida's  summits,  and  the  towers  of  Troy } 
Now  see  him  flying ;.  to  bis  fears  resign'd. 
And  fate,  and  fierce  Achilles,  close  behind. 
Consult,  ye  powers!  ('tis  worthy  your  debate)      ^ 
Whether  to  snatch  him  from  impending  fate. 
Or  let  him  bear,  by  stem  Pelidcs  slain 
(Good  as  he  is)  tbe  lot  imposed  on  man."      [formi^ 

Then  Pallas  thus:  **  Shall  he  whose  vengeance 
The  forky  bolt,  and  blackens  Heaven  with  Storms^ 
Shall  he  prolong  one  Trojan's  forfeit  breath  ! 
A  man,  a  mortal,  pre-onlain'd  to  death ! 
And  wijl  no  murmura  fill  the  courts  above  ? 
Ko  gods  indignant  blanqe  their  partial  Jore  ?** 

"  Go  then"  (retum'd  the  sire)  "  without  delay. 
Exert  thy  will :  I  give  the  Fates  their  way,** 
Swift,  at  the  mandate  pleas'd,  Tritonia  ^es. 
And  stoops  impetuous  from  the  cf^aring  skies; 

As  through  the  forest,  o'er  the  vale  and  lawn. 
The  w(41-breath'd  beagle  drives  the  flying  fttwn ; 
In  vain  he  tries  the  covert  of  the  brakes, 
Or  deejp  beneath  the  trembling  thicket  shakes; 
Sure  of  the  vapour  in  the  tainted  dews, 
Tbe  cert^  hound  his  various  maze  pursues. 
Thus,  step  by  step,  where'er  the  lV>jan  wheel'd. 
There  swift  Achilles  oompass'd  round  the  field. 
Oft  as  to  reach  the  Bardan  gates  he  bends. 
And  hopes  th'  assisUnce  of  his  pitying  fri^ids, 
(Whose  showering  arrows,  as  he  oours'd  below. 
From  the  high  turrets  might  oppress  Uie  foe) 
So  oft  Achilles  turns  him  to  the  plain : 
He  eyes  the  city,  but  he  eyes  in  vain- 
As  men  in  slumber  seem  with  speedy  pace  ^ 

One  to  pursue,  and  one  to  lead  tbe  chase. 
Their  sinking  limbs  the  fancyM  course  forsake^ 
Nor  this  can  fly,  apr  that  can  overtake : 
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Ko  lest  Uie  labouriag  beroet  pant  and  ttiain ; 
While  tlMt  b^t  flies,  and  this  pnrsoes,  in  vain. 
'   What  god,  O  Muse !  asnsted  Hector's  fotce. 
With  fate  itself  so  kmg  to  hold  the  ootme  ? 
PfaRBhusit  was}  who,  in  his  latest  boor,     [power: 
3ndaed  bis  knees  with  strength,  hb  nerves  with 
And  yreat  Achilles,  lest  some  Greeks'  advance 
Should  snatch  the  gioiy  from  his  lifted  lance, 
Signed  to  the  troops  to  yield  his  ibe  the  way. 
And  leave  nntonch*d  the  honoiirs  of  the  day. 

JoTe  lifts  the  golden  balances,  that  show 
The  &tes  of  mortal  men,  and  things  beknr : 
Here  each  contending  hero's  lot  he  tries, 
And  wei^s,  with  eqnal  hand,  their  destinies. 
Low  smks  Uie  scale  edrcbai^Vl  with  Hector's  late ; 
Heavy  with  death  it  sinks,  and'Hell  Teceives  the 
weight: 

Then  JPlKebus  left  him.    Fierce  Minerva  flies 
To  stem  Pelides^  and  triamphing  cries : 
^  Oh,  Jov'd  of  Jove !  this  day  oar  labonrs  cease. 
And  cQtaquest  blazes  with  fiiH  beams  on  Greece. 
Great  Hector  fsHs  i  that  Hector  fiun'd  so  faf, 
Dnink  with  renown,  insatiable  of  war, 
Falls  by  thy  hand,  and  mine !  nor  Mice  nor  flight 
^hall  more  aTail  hnn,  nor  his  god  of  light. 
See,  'where  in  vain  be  supplicates  abov^, 
Holl'd  at  the  feet  of  unrelenting  Jove ! 
Rest  here :  myself  win  lead  the  Trqjan  oo, 
And  Ofge  to  meet  the  &te  he  cannot  shun." 

Her  voice  divine  the  chief  with  joyful  mind 
Obey'd ;  and  rested,  on  his  lance  reclin'd. 
While  like  Deiphobus  the  martial  damft 
(Her  fttce,  her  gesture,  and  her  arms,  the  same) 
In  show  and  aid,  by  hapless  Hector's  side 
Approach'd,  and  greets  him  thus  with  vtHce  belyM : 

"  Top  long,  O  Hector,  have  I  borne  the  sight 
Of  this  distress,  and  sorrow'd  in  fhy  flight: 
It  fits  us  now  a  noble  stand  to  make,    ' 
And  here,  as  brothers,  equal  fates  partake." 

Then  he :  ^'  O  prince !  ally'd  iir  blood  and  fttme, 
Bearer  than  all  that  own  «  brother's  name; 
Qf  all  that  Hecuba  to  Priam  bore, 
Ix>ng  try'd,  long  lov'd^  much  lov'd,  but  honoured 


Since  you,  o€  all  your  numerous  race,  alone 
Defend  my  life,  regardless  of  your  own." 

Again  the  goddess;  **  Much  my  father's  prayer, 
And  much  my  mother's,  prest  me  to  forbear  ; 
Sf  y  friends  embrac'd  my  knees,  adjur'd  ray  stay, 
But  strongs  love  hnpell'd,  and  I  obey.- 
Come  then,  the  glorious  conflict  let  us  try. 
Let  the  steisl  spsprkle,  and  the  javelm  fly : 
Or  let  UF  stretch  Achilles  on  the  field. 
Or  to  his  arm  our  bloody  trophies  yield."    * 

Fraudful  she  said  ^  theh  swiftly  march'd  before ; 
The  Dardan  hero  shuns  his  foe  no  more. 
Sternly  they  met     The  silence  Hector  broke  ; 
His  dreadful  plumage  nodded  as  he  spoke: 

•*  Enough,  O  son  of  Peleus !  Troy  has  vicw»d 
Her  walb  thrice  circled,  and  her  chief  pursued. 
But  now  some  god  within  me  bids  me  trj^ 
Thine,  or  my  fate :  1  kill  thee,  or  I  die. 
Yet  pn  the  verge  of  battle  let  us  stay. 
And  for  a  moment*s  space  suspend  the  day  ^ 
Let  Heaven's  high  powers  be  call'd  to  arbitrate 
The  juftt  conditions  of  this  stem  debate 
,  (  Eternal  witnesses  of  all  below. 
And  faithful  guardians  of  the  6-easur'd  vow !) 
To  thetn  I  swear;  if,  victor  in  the  strife, 
Jov^  b/  these  hands  sbaU  abed  thy  noble  life. 


No  vile  dishonour  shall  thy  corpse  pursue  $ 
Stript  of  its  arms  alone  (the  cohqueror's  dui^} 
The  rest  to  Greece  uninjur*d  Plf  restore : 
Now  plight  thy  m\[ktual  oath,  I  ask  no  more.'*' 

"  TtAk  not  of  oa^s",  (the  dreadful  chief  relies. 
While  anger  flash'd  from  his  disdainful  eyes) 
"  Detested  as  thou  art,  and  ought  to  l^. 
Nor  oath  nor  pact  AcHIUes  plights  with  thee : 
Such  pacts  9i  lambs  and  rapid  wolves  combine,' 
Such  leagues  as  men  and  furious  liOns  join. 
To  snch  I  call  the  gods !  one  constant  state 
Of  lasting  rancour  and  eternal  hate ; 
No  thought-  but  r^ge  and  never-ceasing  strife. 
Till  death  extinguish  rage,  and  thought,  and  lif^ 
Rouse  then  thy  forces  this  important  hour. 
Collect  thy  soul,  and  caU  forth  all  thy  pow6rl  . 
No  fiirther  subterfuge,  no  farther  chance  ^         '  • 
'Tis  Pallas,  Pallas  gives  thee  to  my  laore. 
Each  Grecian  ghost  by  thee  depriv'd  of  breath  " 
Now  hovers  round,  and  calls  thee  to  thy  death." 

He  spoke,  and  lanch'd  his  javelin  at  die  foe  9 
But  Hector  shunn'd  the  meditated  blow  : 
He  stoop'd,  while  o*er  his  head  the  flying  spear 
Sung  innocent,  and  spent  its  force  in  air. 
Minerva  watch'd  it  falling  on  the  land. 
Then  drew,  and  gave  to  great'  Achille^  ^^i^>. 
Unseen  of  Hector,  who,  elate  with  joy. 
Now  shakes  his  lance,  and  braves  the  dread  of  Tit>y« 

**  The  life  you  boasted  to  that  javelin  ^Ven, 
Prince !  you  have  miss'd.    My  ftite  depends  on 

Heaven. 
To  thee,  presumptuous  as  thou  art,  unknown 
Or  what  Must  prove  my  fortiune,  or  thy  oWn, 
Boasting  is  but  an  art,  our  fears  to  blind;  * 
And  with  false  terrour  sink  another's  mind* 
But  know,  whatever  fate  I  am  to  try, 
By  no  dishonest  wound  shall  rfector  die  ;. 
I  shall  not  fall  a  fugitive  at  least, ' 
My  soul  shall  bravely  bsue  from  my  breast. 
But  first  try  thou  my  arm;  and  may  this  dart 
Erid  all  my  country's  woes,  dcepburied  in  th;^  h^rir* 

The  weapon  flew,  its  course  uhehring  heltf  • 
Unerring,  but  the  heavenly  shield  repetl'd 
The  mortal  dart;  resulting  with  a  bound 
From  off  the  ringing  orii,  it  struok  the  ground" 
Hector  beheld  his  javelin  fall  in  vain. 
Nor  other  lance  nor  other  hope  remain ; 
He  calls  Deiphobus,  demands  a  spear. 
In  vain,  for  no  Deiphobus  was  there. 
All  conifbrtless  he  stands :  then,  with  a  si^h,  ' 
"  'Tis  so^-^Heaven  wills  it,  and  my  hour  is  uigh  ! 
I  deem'd  Deiphobus  had  heard  my  call,    ' 
But  he  secure  lies  guarded  in  the  walL 
A  god  decciv'd  me;  Pallas,  'twas  thy  deed. 
Death,  and  black  hie,  approach !  'tis  I  must  blfied^ 
No  refuge  now,  no  succour  from  abof  e,  .       *     . 
Great  Jove  deserts  me,  and  the  spn  of  Jove, 
Propftious  once,  and  kind ;  then  welcome,  Fa^  J 
'Tis  true  1  perish,  yet  T  perish  great : 
Yet  hi  a  mighty  deed  I  shall  expire. 
Let  future  ages  hekt  it,  and  admire !" 

Fierce,  at  the  word,  his  weighty  swgrd  he  ^cw. 
And,  all  collected,  on  Achilles  flew.  .     '. 

So  Jove's  bold  bird,  high  balahc'd  in  the  air. 
Stoops  from  the  clouds  to  truss  the  quivering;  . 

hare. 
Nor  less  Achilles  his  fierce  soul  prepares  ;        ^  . 
Before  his  breast  the  flaming  shield  be  bears^ 
Refulgent  orb !  above  his  fourfold  cone^. 
The  gildcd'borse-hair  sparkled  iirthfe  sii]&» 
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Ko4^  s^  eveiy  tte^ : .  (ViileaDwa  frame !  > 
AaA  as  he  mov^d,  his  iigure  seciQ^d  on  flames 
At  radiaat  Hesper  $ikiqes  with  keener  light. 
Far-beaming  o'er  the  silver  hoft  of  Bight, 
When  all  lYm  starry  tjraia  emblaze  tke  sphere : 
&>  shone  the  poiot.  of  great  Achill^^  spear. 
In  his  right-hand  he  vaves  the  weapon  rpund,  . 
Eyvs  the  whole  man,  and  meditate^  tbe  wouaci : 
But  the  rich  Biail  PAtroclos  lately  wore* 
Sccorrl  V'^.as'd  the  warrior's  body  o'er ; 
Oae  place  at  length  he  spies,  to  let  in  fate,'    . 
Where  'twi;ct  the  neck  and  throat.the  jointed  plate 
Gave  entrance;  through  that  penetrad>le-part 
Fvious  he  drove  the  well-direited  dart: 
Kof  pierc'd  the  wind-pipe  yet,  nor  took  the  power 
Of  speech,  unhappy !  from  thy  dying  hoar. 
Prone  on  the  field,.the  bleeding  warrior  lies. 
While  thus,  triumphing,  stern  Achilles  cries :        * 

"  At  last  is  Hector  6tretch*d  upon  the  plain. 
Who  fear'd  no  vengeance  for  Patroclus  slain : 
llien,  prince  \  you  should  have  feared,  what  now 
Achilla  absent,  was  Achilles  stilt  fyou  feel ; 

Yet  a  short  space  the  great  avenger  stayed, 
Then  low  in  dust  thy  strength  and  glory  laid. 
Pt:aQefal  4ie  sleeps,  with  all  our  rites  adorned, 
For  ever  honoured,  and  for  ever  moum'd : 
While,  cast  to  all  the  rage  of  hostile  power. 
Thee,  birds  sliall  man^,  and  the  dogg  devour." 

Then  Hoctor,  fainting  at  tb'  approach  of  death: 
"  By  thy  own  soul !  by  those  who  gave  thee  breath  ! 
By  ail  the  sacred  prevalence  of  prayer ; 
Ah,  leave  me  not  for  Oreciaadogs  to  tear ! 
The  common  rites  of  sepulture  b^tow. 
To  soothe  a  Other's  and  a  mother's  woe ; 
Let  their  Iai:ge  gifts  procure  an  urn^at  least. 
And  Hector's  ashes  in  his  country  rest" 

"'  No,  wretch  accurst  !'*  relentless  be  replies, 
(Fbunes,  as  he  spoke,  shot  flashing  from  his  eyes) 
**  Hot  those  w.ho  gave  me  breath  should  bid  me,  . 
Kor  all  the  sacred  prevalenoe  of  prayec       [tparev' 
CoBld  I  myself  the  bloody  banquet  join ! 
Ko — lo  the  dog8.that  carcase  I  resign.  < 
Should  Troy,  to  bribe  me,  bring  forth  all  her  store, 
And,  giving  tiKinsaada,  offisr  thousands  more ; 
^teM  Oardan  Priam,  and  his  weeping  dame. 
Drain  their  whole  realm  to  buy  one  ^uueral.  flame; 
Their  Hector  on  the  pile  they  should  not  see, 
Kor  rob  the  vultures  of  one  limb.of  thee." 

Then  thus  the  chief  his  dying  accents  drew ; 
"  Thy  rage,  implacable !  too  well  I  knew  i 
Tbe  ^iries  that  relentless  breast  have  stect'd. 
And  onH  tl»ee  with  a  heart  that  cannot  yield. 
Vet  think,  a  day  will  come  when  fste's  decree 
And  angry  gods  shall  wreak  this  wrong^  on  thee;     - 
Phdebusand  Paris  shall  avenge  my  fate. 
And  stretch  thee  hew,  before  this  Seaman  gate." . 

Be  ce9u»*d.     The  Fatc^  supprest  his  lab<>uriag 
And  his  (-ye^stif!en*d  at  the  hand  of  death ;  [breath. 
To  the  daixjc  realn^  the  spirit  wings  its  way 
(The  manly  body  lefka  lo^d  of  clay) 
And  plaintive  ghdea along  the  dreary  coast, 
A  Dak«d,  wanderiag,  melanrholy  g\\ost ! 

Acfatiles,  musin^a3her:>Vl*d  hiseyes 
O^er  the  doad  hero,  thus  (unheard)  replies : 
**  Die  thon  the-first !  When  Jove  and  Heaven  ordain, 
1  Wtow  thee" — He  said,  and  stripped  the  slain. 
i        Then,  forcing  backward  from  the  gaping  wound 
The  reeking  javelin,  cast  it  on  the  ground. 
The  thronging  Greeks  behoM  with  wondering  eyes 
6a  aaoly  b^ty  and  sup^-rior  size : 


While  some,  ignoblei'^  the  ^reat  dead  deface. 
With  wound  ungenerous,  or  with  taunts  disgrace^^ 
'*  How  changed  that  Hector !.  who  like  Jove  of 

late 
Sent  lightning  on  dur  fleets,  ^nd  seatter'd  fieite  1'^ 

High  o*er  the  slain  the  great  Achilles  stands. 
Begirt  withdicvees,  and  aurrounding  bands ; 
And  thus  aloud,  while  all  the  hosts  attend  : 
"  Princes  and  leaders!  countrymen  and  fiends  ? 
Since  now  at  length  the  powerfnl  wjll  of  Heaven 
The  dire  destroyer  to  our  arm  has  given. 
Is  not  'IVoy  fairn  already  ?  Haste,  ye  pofwers ! 
See,  if  already  their  deserted  towers 
Are  left  unmanned ;  or  if  they  3ret  retain 
The  souls  of  heroes,  their  great  Hector  slain  ? 
But  what  is  Tfoy,  or  glory  what,  to  me  ? 
Or  why  reflects  my  mind  on  aught  but  theei 
Divhie  Patrodus !  Death  has  seal'd  Ms  eyes; 
Unwept,  unhonour'd,  uninterr*d,  belies! 
Can  his  dear  image  firom  my  soul  depart. 
Long  as  the  vital  spirit  moves  my  heart  ? 
If,  in  the  melancholy  shades  below, 
l*he  flames  of  friends  ami  lovers  cease  to  glow. 
Yet  mine  shall  sacred  last ;  mine  undecay'd. 
Bum  on  through  death,  and  animate  my  shade. 
Meanwhile,  ye  sons  of  Greece,  m  triumph  bring 
The  corpse  of  Hector,  and  your  pasans  sing. 
Be  this  the  song,  slow-moving  tow'rd  the  shore, 
'  Hector  is  dead,  and  Ilioii  is  no  more." 

Then  his  fell  soul  a  thought  <^  vengeance  bred 
( Unworthy  of  himself  and  of  the  dead). 
The  nervous  ancles  bor^d,  his  feet  he  bound 
With  thongs  inserted  through  the  double  wound  ; 
These  fix'd  up  high  behind  the  rolling  wain. 
His  gracefol  head  was  trails  along  the  plain. 
Proud  on  his  cair  th'  insulting  victor  stood. 
And  bore  aloft  his  arms,  distilling  blood. 
He  smites  the  steeds ;  the  rapid  chariot  Hies  ;    ' 
The  sudden  clouds  of  circling  dust  arise* 
Now  lost  is  all  that  formidable  air  ; 
The  face  divine,  and  long-descending  hair. 
Purple  the  ground,  and  streak  the  sable  sand  ; 
DefoimM,  dishenour'4,,  in  his  native  land 
Giv'n  to  the  rage  of  an  insulting  throng ! 
And  m  hia^arents'  sight  now  dragged  along ! 

The  mother  first  beheld  with  sad  survey: 
She  rent  her  tresses,  venerably  gray. 
And  cast,  far  off,  the  regal  veils  aWay. 
W  ith  piercing  shrieks  his  bitter  fate  she  moans. 
While  the  sad  father  answers  groans  with  gproans; 
Tears  after  tears  his  moamful  cheeks  overflow, 
And  the  whole-city  wear^  on«  face  of  woe : 
No  less  than  if  the  rage  of  hostile  fires. 
Prom  her  foundations  cuHmg  to  her  spires. 
O'er  the  proud  citadel  at  length  should  rise. 
And  the  last  blaze  send  Ilion  to  the  skies. 
The  wretched  monarch  of  the  falling  state. 
Distracted,  presses  to  the  Dardan  gate. 
» Scarce  this  whole  people  stop  his  desperate  course. 
While  strong  atBiction  gives  the  feeble  force ; 
Grief  tears  his  heart,  and  drives  him  to  and  fro, 
la  all  the  raging  impotence  of  woe. 
At  length  he  roll'd  in  dust,  and  thus  begun : 
Imploring  all,  and  naming  one  by  one: 
"  Ah  let  me,  let  me  go  where  sorrow  calls: 
I,  only  I,  will  issue  from  your  walls, 
(Guide  or  companion,  friends!   I  ask  jrou  none) 
Aud  bow  before  the  murderer  of  my  son. 
My  grief  perhaps  his  pity  may  engage ; 
Perhaps  at  least  he  may  respect  my  age* 
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He  hu  ft&her  tod,  a  man  like  me; 
0(ie,  not  exempt  fTT>m'age  and  misery 
^Vi^oroiiB  no  mom,  as  when  bis  young  embrace 
Begot  Ibis  pest  of  me  and  a]i  my  race) ; 
How  many  valiant  sods,  in  early  bloom, 
Has  that  curst  hand  sent  headlong  to  the  tomb ! 
Tbee,  Hector!  last:  thy  loss  (divinelyibrave) 
Sinks  my  sad  soul  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
Oh,  had  thy  gentle  spirit  past  in  peace, 
Th^  son  expiring  in  the  sire's  embrace, 
While  both  thy  parents  wept  thy  iatal  hour. 
And,.  JiMmding  o'er  thee,  mix'd  the  tender,  shower ! 
Seme  comfort  that  had  been,  some  sad  relief. 
To  melt  in  full  satiety  of  grief !'» 

l^ns  wail'd  the  fhther,  groveling  on  the  ground. 
And  all  the  eyes  of  llion  stream'd  around. 

Amidst  her  matroni,  Hecuba  appears, 
(A  mourning  princess,  and  a  train  in  tears) 
**  Ah,  ^hy  has  Heaven  prolong'd  this  hated  breath. 
Patient  of  honours,  to  behold  thy  death  ? 
O  Hector  !  late  thy  parents'  pride  and  joy. 
The  boast  of  nations  !  the  defence,  of  Troy  ! 
fo  whom  her  safety  and  \ie%  fame  she  owM  ; 
Her  Chjff,  her  hero,  and  almost  her  god  ! 
O  f^tal  change  !  become  in  one  sad  day 
4  senseless  corpse  1.  ioanimated  clay  !" 

But  not  as  yet  the  fetal  news  had  spread 
Ta.lair  Andromache,  of  Hector  dead^ 
As  yet  no  messenger  had  told  his  fate, 
If  or  ey'n  his  stay  without  the  Scsean  gate. 
Far  in  the  close  recesses  of  the  dome, 
Pensive  the  ply'd  the  melancholy  loom  ; 
A  glowing  work  employed  her  secret  hours, 
tConfus'dly  gay  with  intermrogled  flowers. 
Her  fair-hair'd  handmaids  beat  the  brazen  un. 
The  bath  preparing  for  her  lord's  return : 
In  vain  :  ahis !  her  lord  retqms  no  more  ! 
Unbath'd  he  lies,  and  bleeds  along  the  shore  ! 
Now  from,  the  walls  the  clamours  reach  her  ear. 
And  all  her  members  sHake  with  sudden  fear; 
Forth  from  her  ivory  hand  the  shuttle  falls. 
As  thus,  astonish'd,  to  her  maids  she  calls : 

"  At,  fallow  me !»  (shecry^d)  •*  what  plaintive 
noise 
Invades  my  ear  ?  Tis  sure  my  mother's  voice. 
My  faltering  knees  their  trembling  frame  desert, . 
A  pulse  unusual  flutters  at  my  hwt ; 
Some  strange  ^iisaster,  some  reverse  of  fate, 
(Ye  gods  avert  it !)  threats  the  Trojan  state. 
Far  be  the  omen  which  my  thoughts  suggest ! 
BiitWuch  I  fear  my  Hector's  dauntless  breast 
Confronts  Achilles ,  chas'd  along  the  plain. 
Shut  from  our  walls  !  I  fear,  I  fear  him  slain  t 
Safe  in  the  crowd  ^e  ever  scom'd  to  wait. 
And  sought  for  gloiry  in  the  jaws  of  ftite : 
Perhaps  t*hat  noble  heat  has  cost  his  breath, 
Now  quenchM  for  'ever  in  the  arms  of  death." 

She  spoke ;  and  furious,  with  distractpd  pace. 
Fears  in  her  heart,  and  anguish  in  her  face, 
Flies  through  thedome,(the  maids  her  steps  pursue) 
And  mounts  the  'walls,  and  sends  around  her  view. 
Too  soon  her  eyes  the  killing  object  found. 
The  god-liife  Hector  dragged  along  the  groimd. 
A  sudden  diarkness  shades  her  swimming  e3res : 
She  £untSj  she  falls  |  her  breath,  her  colonr,  flies. 


Her  hair's  fair  omametits,  the  braids  thUt  boun^. 
The  net  that  held  them,   and  the  wreath'  that 
Tbe'yeil  and  diadem,  flew  far  away         [crowti'd, 
(The  gift  of  Venus  on  heri)ridal  day) 
Around  a  train  of  weeping  sisters  stands. 
To  raise  her,  sinking,  with  assistant  hands,    ^ 
Scarce  from  the  verge  of  death  recall'd,  agaia 
She  fiaints,  or  but  recovers  to  complain. 

"  O  wretched  husband  of  a  wnstcbed  wife ! 
Bom  with  one  fate,  to  one  unhappy  life ! ' 
For  sure  one  star  its  baneful  beam  displayed  ' 
On  Priam's  roof  and  Hippeplacia's  shade. 
From  diflerent  parents,  diflferent  climes,  we  came. 
At  diflen;nt  periods,  yet  our  fates  the  same  I    - 
Why  was  my  birth  to  great  Action  ow'd, 
And  why  was  all  that  tender  care  bestowed  ? 
Would  1  had  never  been  \ — O  thou,  the  ghost 
Of  my  dead  husbaud  !  miserably  Idst ; 
Tlioo,  to  the  dismal  realms  for  ever  gone ! 
And  I  abandoned,  desolate,  alone"! 
An  only  child,  once  comfort  >of  my  pains. 
Sad  product  now  of  hapless  love,  remains ! 
No  more  to  smile  upon  his  sire,  no  friend 
To  help  him  now  !  no  father  to  defend  ! 
For  should  he  'scape  the  sword,  the  comtnon  doom. 
What  wrongri   attend  him,    and  what  grie&    ta 

come! 
Ev-ri  from  bis  own  paternal  roof  expell'd. 
Some  stranger  ploughs  his  patrimonial  field. 
The  day,  that  to  the  shades  the  father  sends, 
Robs  the  sad  orphan  of  his  father's  friends : 
He,  wretiihed  outcast  of  mankind  V  appears 
For  ever  sad,  for  ever  bath*d  in  tears  ! 
Amongst  the  happy,  unregarded  he 
Hangs  on, the  robe,  or  trembles  at  the  knee. 
While  those  his  lather's  former  bounty  fed. 
Nor  reach  the  goblet,  nor  divide  the  bread : 
Th^  kindest  but  his  present  wants  allay. 
To  leave  hnk  wretched  the  succeeding  day. 
Frugal  compassion  !  Heedless,  they  who  boast 
Both  parHits  still,  nor  feel  what  he  has  lost. 
Shall  cry,  *  Begone!  fhy  father  feasts  not  here  ^» 
The  wretch  obeys,  retiring  with  a  tear. 
Tlius  wretched,  thus  retiring  all  in  tears, 
To  my  sad  soul  Astyanax  appears ! 
Forc'd  by  repeated  insults  to  return. 
And  to  his  wfdow'd  mother  vainly  mourn. 
He,  who,  with  tender  delicacy  bred. 
With  princes  sported,  and  on  dahities  fed. 
And  when  still  evening  gave  him  up  to  rest. 
Sunk  in  soft  dowh  upon  the  nurse's  breast, 
Must-i-ah  what  most  hetiot  ?  \^liom  llion  callt 
Astyanax,  firom  her  well-guarded  walls. 
Is  now  that  name  no  more,  unhappy  boy  ! 
Since  now  no  more  the  father  guanls  his  Trogr. 
But  thou,  my  Hector,  ly'st  exposM  in  air, 
Far  fVom  thy  parents'  and  thy  consort's  cans. 
Whose  hand  in  vain,  directed  by  her  love, 
'Aie  martial  scarf  aiid  robe  of  triumph  wovf^^ 
Now  to  devouring  flames  be  these  a  prey. 
Useless  to  .thee  from  this  accursed  day! 
Yet  let  the  sacrifice -at  least  be  paid. 
An  h<mour  to  the  living,  not  the  dead."  ' 

So  spake  the  moumfiil  dame:  her  matrons hear^ 
Sigh  b^  her  sighs,  and  answer  tear  with  tear. 
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ARGVM3ENT. 
leaiLLSt  and  tbe  Mynuidons  do  honour  to  the 
body  of  Patroclus.  After  the  funeral  feast,  he 
retires  to  the  sea  shore,  where,  felling  asleep, 
the  ghost  of  his  friehd  app^rs  to  him,  abd  de- 
mands the  rites  of  burial ;  the  next  rooming  the 
soldiers  are  sent  with  mules  and  waggons  to 
fetch  -wwjd^  for  the  pyre.  The  funeral  proces- 
tioB,  and  the  offering  their  hk\r  to  tbe  dead. 
AcfaHlcs  sacrifices  several  animals,  and  lastly 
twelre  Trojan  captives,  at  the  pile^  then  seto 
»« to  it  He  pays  libations  to  the  winds,  which 
(at  tbe  instiace  of  Iris)  rise.  And  raise  the 
«»ines.  When  the  pile  has  burned  all  night, 
they  gatiier  the  bones,  place  them  in  an  urn  of 
goW,  and  raise  the  tomb.  Achilles  institutes  the 
ftmeial  games:  the  chariot-race,  the  fight  of 
^eccBtos,  the  wrestlmg,  the  footrace,  the 
rt%fe  combat,  the  discus,  the  shooting  with 
MTOwt,  tbfe  darUng  the  jaTelm  :the  various  de- 
icriptioDS  of  which,  and  the  various  success  of 
the  several  antagonists,  make  the  greatest  part 
oftfatbook.  *^ 

Id  this  taiook  ends  the  thhrtieth  day.  The  night 
foUosring,  •  the  gho^  of  Tatroclus  appears  to 
AdUllcs :  the  one  and  thirtieth  day  is  employed 
in  lulling  tbe  timber  for  the  pile ;  the  two  and 
thatieth  in  burning  it;  and  tbe  three  and 
thirtieth  in  the  games.  The  scene  is  geoeraliy 
«i  the  aea-^bora 


Twi,  bumbled  in  tbe  dust,  the  pentite  train 
I        Tteoogh  tbe  sad  city  moum'd  her  hero  slain. 
I       T^  body  »ilM  with  dust,  and  black  with  gore, 
b«  OD  broid  Hellespont's  reiomidiiig  shore : 
11k  Gieciani  seek  their  ships,  and  clear  the«trand, 
AU»  bat  tbe  martial  Myrmidonian  band  ; 
These  yet  aasembled  great  AchUles  hofds, 
Aad  the  tMm  pnrpese  of  his  mind  unfolds : 

V^  y^  my  brave  companions  of  the  war, 
mkase  ytmr  smoking  coursers  from  the  car^ 
Bttj^tb  his  chariot  each  m  order  led, 
^erfeai  due  honouis  to  Patroclus  dead. 
Ere  yet  firom  rest  or  food  we  seek"  r^ef. 
Some  rites  ranain,  to  glut  onr  rage  of  grie£" 
TlKtrb6p«obey'd$  and  thrice  in  oider  led 
(AduDes  first)  their  <ioursers  round  the  dead : 
;Jjdthricc  their  sorrows  and  laments  renew; 
^m  batiie  tbdr  arms,  and  tears  the  sands  bedew. 
For  tiidi  a  wirriorThetis  aids  theh-  woe,        [flow. 
IWhUieiT  strong  hearts,  and  bids  tbeireyes  to 
w*cM^  Pelides :  thick  suoceediAg  sigh« 
«rtfr6m  his  heart,  and  torrents  from  his  eyes : 
w^ogfatering  hands,  yet  r«d  with  blood,  he  laid 
Ob  bs  dead  friend's  ooU  breast,  and  thus  he  said  i 
V*  AU  hail,  Patrodns !  let  thy  'honour'd  ghost 
■ttr»didrgoi«e,  oa Flabyif  dreary  coMt ; 


Behold  !'  Achilles'  promise  il  com]Slete ; 
The  bloody  Hector  stretchM  before  thy  feet 
Lo  I  to  the  dogs  his  carcase  I  resign  j 
And  twelve  sad  victims,  of  the  Trojan  line. 
Sacred  to  vengvunce,  instant,  shall  expire ; 
Their  lives  effused  around  thy  funeral  pyre." 

Gloomy  he  said,  aQ>|  (horrible  to  view) 
Before  the  bier  the  bleeding  Hector  threw. 
Prone  on  the  dust.     The  Myrmidons  around 
Unbrac'd  their  armour,  and  the  steeds  unbound. 
All  to  Achilles'  sable  ship  repair. 
Frequent  and  full,  the  genial  feast  to  share.  » 
Now  from  the  well-fed  swine  black  smokes  aspir% 
The  bristly  victims  hissing  o'er  the  fire : 
The  huge  ox  bellowing  £alls ;  with  feebler  cries 
Expires  the  goat ;  the  sheep  in  silence  dies.    • 
Around  the  heroes  prostrate  body  fiow'd. 
In  one  promiscuous  stream,  the  reeking  blood* 
And  now  a  band  of  Argive  monar^hs  brings 
The  glbrious  victor  to  the  king  of  kings. 
From  his  dead  friend  the  pensive  warrior  went. 
With  steps  unwilling,  to  the  regal  tent 
Th'  attending  heralds,  as  by  office  bound, 
With  kindled  flames  the  tripod  vase  surrobnd ; 
To  cleanse  his  conquering  hands  from  hostile  gore. 
They  urg'd  in  vain ;  the  chief  refiis'd,  and  swore : 

"  No  dtop  shall  touch  me,  by  almighty  Jove ! 
The  first  ^nd  greatest  of  the  gods  above  ! 
Till  on  the.  pyre  I  place  thee ;  till  1  rear 
The  grassy  mound,  and  clip  thy  sacred  hair:      ' 
Some  ease  at  least  those  pious  rites  may  givej 
And  soothe  my  sorrows  while  I  bear  to  live. 
However,  reluctant  as  I  am,  I  stay. 
And  Share  your  feast ;  but,  with  the  dawn  of  day 
(O  king  of  men ! )  it  claims  thy  royal  care. 
That  Greece  the  warrior's  funeral  pile  prepare. 
And  bid  the  forests  fell  (such  rites  are  paid 
To  heroes  slumbering  in  eternal  shade). 
Then,  when  his  earthly  part  shaH  mount  in  fire. 
Let  the  leagued  squadrons  to  their  post  retire." 
He  spoke ;  they  hear  him,  and  the  word  obey  j 
The  rage  of  hunger  and  of  thirst  allay. 
Then  egse  iu  sleep  the  labours  of  the  day. 
But  great  Pelides  stretch'd  along  the  shore, 
Where  dash'd  on  rocks  the  broken  billows  fx)ar 
Ues  inly  groaning ;  while  on  either  hand         ' 
The  martial  Myrmidons  oonfus'dly  stand. 
Along  the  grass  his  languid  members  fell. 
Tied  with  his  chase  around  the  Trojan  wall ; 
Hush'd  by  the  murmurs  of  the  rolling  deep,  , 
At  length  he  sinks  in  the  saft  arms  of  sleep.' 
When,  lo!  the  shade,  before  his  closing  eyas. 
Of  sad  Patroclus  rote,  or  seem'd  to-rise ; 
In  the  same  robe  he  living  wore,  became; 
In  stature,  voice,  and  pleasing  fook,  the  sdme^ 
The  form  femiliar  hover'd  o'er  his  head : 
"  And  sleeps  Aphilles,"  (thus  the  phantom  said) 
'*  Sleeps  my  AchilFes,  his  Patroclus  dead  ?  - 
Living,  I  seem'd  his  dearest,  tendercst  caiw. 
But  now  forgot,  I  wander  in  the  air. 
Let  my  pale  corpse  the  rites  of  burial  know^ 
And  give  me  entrance  in  the  realms  below  t . 
1111  then  the  spirit  finds  no  resting  place. 
But  here  and  there  th*  unbody'd  spectres  chasa 
The  vagrant  dead  around  tbe  dark  abode. 
Forbid  to  cross  th'  irremeable  flood« 
Now  give  thy  hand :  for  to  the  ferther  shore 
When  once  we  pass,  the  soul  returns  no  more : 
When  once  the  last  funereal  flames  ascend 
^o  more  shall  meet  Achilles  and  his  friend ; 
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Ko  more  auf  tlioagfatl  fcd  those  we  lo?'d  male 
Or  quit  the  dearest,  to  convene  alone,      [known  ; 
Me  fate  has  severed  from  the  sons  of  earth, 
The  fate  foredoomM  that  waited  from  my  birth : 
Thee  too  it  waits  ;  before  the  Trqjan  wall 
Ev'n  great  and  godlike  thou  art  doora'd  to  fidl. 
Hear  then ;  and  as  in  fate  and  love  we  join, 
Ah,  sufier  that  my  bones  may  rest  with  thine ! 
Together  ha^e  we  liv'd  ;  together  bred. 
One  boose  receiv'd  us,  and  one  table  fed  ; 
lliat  golden  um,  thy  goddess  mother  gave. 
May  mix  our.  ashes  in  one  common  grave." 

*'  And  is  it  thou  ?"  (he  answers)  "  to  my  sight  . 
Once  more  retum^st   thou  from  the   realms  of 

night? 
Oh  more  than  brother !  Think  each  office  paid, 
'What«j*er  can  rest  a  discontented  shade ; 
But  grant  one  last  emJi»race,  unhappy  boy ! 
Afford  at  least  that  melancholy  joy. *' . 

He  said,  and  with  his  longing  arms  esny^d 
In  vain  to  grasp  the  visionary  shade  p 
Like  a  thin  smoke  he  sees  the  ^irit  fly. 
And  hears  a  feeble,  lamentaBle  cry. 
Confused  he  wakes ;  amazement  breaks  the  bands 
Of  golden  sleep,  and,  starting  from  the  sands, 
Pepsive  he  muses  witli  uplifted  hands : 

"  'Tis  true,  'tis  certain ;  man,  thoug(h  dead,  retains 
Part  of  himself ;  th'  immortal  mind  remains : 
The  form  subsists  without  the  body's  aid, 
Aerial  pemblanoe,  and  an  empty  shade  ! 
This  night  my  friepd,  so  late  in  battle  lost, 
Stood  at  my  side,  ii  pensive,  plaintive  ghtNjt ; 
£v'n  now  familiar,  as  in  life,  be  came, 
Alas !  how  different !  yet  bow  like  the  same  !'' 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  each  eye  grew  big  with 
And  now  the  rosy-finger'd  Mom  appears,    [tears : 
Shows  eveory  mournful  face  with  tears  overspread* 
And  glares  on  the  pale  visage  of  the  dead. 
But  Agamemnou,  at  the  rites  deuMud, 
With  mules  and  waggons  sends  a  chosen  band. 
To  load  the  timber,  and  the  pile  to  rear  ; 
A  charge  consign'd  to  Merion's  faithful  care. 
IVith  proper  ipstnuntiits  they  take  tbe  road. 
Axes  to  cut,  and  ropes  to  slicg  the  load. 
First  march  the  heavy  mules,  securely  slow, 
0*er  hills,  o*er  dales,  o'er  crags»  o'er  rocks,  they  go : 
Jumping,  high  o'er  the  shrubs  of  the  rough  ground. 
Rattle  the  clattering  cars,  and  the  sbockt  axles 
But  when  arriv'd  at  Ida's  spreading  woods  [bound. 
(Fair  Ida  water'd  with  descending  floods) 
Loud  sounds  the  axe,  redoublmg  strokes  on  strokes ; 
On  all  sides  round  the  forest  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong.  Deep*«chohag  groan  the  thickets  brown; 
Then,  rustling,  crackling,  crashing,  thunder  down. 
The  wood  the  Gcecians  cleave,  prepar'd  to  bum  ;  . 
And  the  slowjmuies  the  same  rough  road  return. 
The  sturdy  woodmen  equal  burdens  bore 
(Such  charge  was  given  them)  to  the,  sandy^  shore ; 
There,  on  the  spot  which  great  Achil)e>>show*d, 
They  eas'd  their. sbouldtrs,  anddispoi'd  the  load ; 
Circling. aropnd -the  place,  where  times-  to  oome 
Shall  view  Patroclus'  and  Achilles'  tomb. 
The  hero  bids  his  martial  troops  appear 
High' on  their  cars,  in-aU  tbe  pomp  of  war; 
Each  in  refolgentannsbis  limbs-attires^ 
All  mount  their  charvots,-  combatants  and  squirest 
llie  chariots  ihrst  proceed ,  a-  shintnji^  trani ; 
Then  cloods-of  feet  that  smoke  atong  tfae^aiir; 
JNext  theft  a-melanchely  band  appear. 
Amidst,  li^d#adoP4lMolii0H>»ih«*bi«rs 


O'er  all  tbe  corpse  their  scatter'd  locks  they  tbiw  ; 
Achilles  next,  oppressed  with  mighty  woe. 
Supporting  with  his  bauds  the  hero's  head. 
Bends  o'erth'  extended  body  of  the  dead. 
Patroclus  decent  on  tli*  appointed  ground 
They  place,  and  heap  the  sylvan  pile  around. 
But  great  Achilles  stands  apart  in  praver, 
And  from  his  head  divides  the  yellow  hair ; 
Those  curling  locks  which  from  his  youth  he  vow'd  » 
And  sacred  grew,  to  Spcrchius'  honour'd  flood  ^ 
!  Then,  sighing,  to  the  deep'his  looks  he  cast. 
And  roird  his  eyes  around  the  watery  waste : 

**  Sperchius  !  whose  waves  in  nuizy  errcrors  lost 
Delightful  roll  along  my  native  coast ! 
To  whom  we  vainly  vow'd,  at  our  return, 
Thcbe  locks  to  fall,  and  hecatombs  to  bum : 
Full  fifty  rams  to  bleed  in  sacrifice. 
Where  to  the  day  thy  silver  fountains  rise. 
And  where  in  shade  oi  consecrated  bowers 
Thy  altars  stand,  perfum'd  with  native  flowerB  I 
So  vow'd  my  father,  but  he  vowM  in  vain  ; 
No  more  Achilles  sees  his  native  plain : 
In  that  vain  hope  these  hairs  no  longer  grow^ 
Patroclus  bears  them  to  the  shades  below." 

Thus  o'er  Patroclus  while  the  hero  pray'd^ 
On  his  cold  hand  the  sacred  lock  he  laid. 
Once  more  afresh  the  Grc'cian  sorrows  flow  : 
And  now  the  Son  had  set  upon  their  woe. 
But  to  tbe  king  of  men  thus  spoke  the  chiefs 
*^  Enough,  Atrides !  give  the  troops  relief : 
I^ermit  the  mourning  legions  to  retire. 
And  let  the  chiefs  alone  attend  the  pyre  ; 
The  pious  care  be  ours,  the  dead  to  bura"-^ 
He  said :  the  people  to  their  ships  return  > 
While  those  deputed  to  inter  the  slain 
Heap  with  a  rising  pyramid  the  plain. 
A  hundred  foot  in  length,  a  hundred  wide. 
The  growing  stmcture  spreads  on  every  side  j 
High  on  the  top  the  manly  corpse  they  4ay, 
And  well-fed  sheep  and  sable  oxen  slay : 
Achilles  cover'd  with  their  fat  the  dead. 
And  the  pil'd  victims  round  the  body  spread  ^ 
Then  jars  of  honey,  and  of  fragrant  oil. 
Suspends  around,  low-bendiag  o'er  the-pilet 
Four  sprightly  coursers,  with  a  deadly  groan. 
Pour  forth  their  lives,  and  on  the  pyre  are  thrcywiu 
Of  nine  large  dogs,  domestic  at  his  board. 
Fall  two,  selected  to  attend  their  lord. 
Then  last  of  all,  and  horrible  to  teW, 
Sad  sacrifice  !  twelve  Trojan  c^tives  fell. 
On  these  the  rage  of  fire  victorious  preys. 
Involves  and  joins  them  in  one  common  blazeu 
Sraear'd  with  the  bloody  rites,  he  stands  on  bi^^ 
And  calls  the  spirit  with  a  dr^ful  cry : 

"  All  hail,  Patroclus  !  let  thy  vengeful  gUost 
Hear,  and  exult^  on  Pluto's  dreary  coast. 
Behold  Achilles'  promise  fiilly  paid. 
Twelve  Trojan  heroes  ofi*er'd  to  thy  shade  ; 
But  heavier  fates  on  Hector's  corpse  attend, 
Sav'd  from  the  flames  for  hungry  dogs  to  reiid." 

So  spake  he  threatening :  but  the^s  made  vaa^ 
His  threat,  and  guard  inviolaite  the  slain  ; 
Celestial  Venus  hover'd  o'er  his  head. 
And  roseate  unguents,  heavenly  fragrance !  shed  z 
She  watch'd  him  all  the  night,  and  all  the  day^ 
And  drove  theblood-hounds  from  their  destined  J^fem^ 
Nor  sacred  Phoebus  less  employ'd  his  case  ; 
He  pour'd  around  a  veil  of  gather'd  air. 
And  kept  the  nerves  undry'd,  tbe  flesh  eotirt^ 
Against  the  solar  beam  and  Syrian  fire. 
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Kor  yet  tfic  pile  where  ddad  Patroclus  lies. 
Smokes,  nor  as  yet  the  sullen  flames  arise ; 
^ut  hat  beside,  Achilles  stood  m  prayer, 
Inrok'd  the  gods,  whose  spirit  moves  the  air. 
And  f  ictims  promis'd,  and  libations  cast, . 
To  gentle  Zephyr  and  the  Boreal  blast : 
He  caird  th*  aerial  powers,  along  the  skies 
To  breathe,  and  whisper  to  the  fires  to  rise. 
The  winged  Iris'heard  the  hero's  call, 
And  instant  hastened  to  their  airy  hall. 
Where,  in  old  Zephyr's  open  courts  on  high, 
Sst  all  the  blustering  brethren  of  the  sky. 
She  shone  amidst  them,  on  her  painted  bow  ; 
The  ro"ky  pavement  glittered  with  the  show. 
All  from  the  banquet  rise,  and  each  invites 
The  >-arious  goddess  to  partake  the  rites : 
"  Not  9o"  (the  dame  reply'd)  "  I  haste  to  go 
To  sacred  Ocean,  and  the  floods  below  : 
£v*n  now  our  solemn  hecatombs  attend, 
And  Heaven  is  feasting  oo  the  world's  preen  end. 
With  righteous  £thiops  (ancorrupted  train!). 
ftT  on  th'  extremest  limits  of  the  main."    . 
But  Pelens'  son  entreats,  with  sacrifice, 
The  Western  spirit,  and  the  North  to  rise  ; 
"  Ijet  on  Patroclus'  pile  youi*  blast  be  driven, 
And  bear  the  blazing  honours  high  to  Heaven." 

Swift  as  the  word  she  vanish'd  from  their  view : 
Swift  as  the  word  the  winds  tumultuous  flew ; 
Forth  burst  the  stormy  band  with  thundering  roar, 
And  heaps  on  heaps  the  clouds  are  tost  before. 
To  the  wide  main  then  stooping  from  the  skies. 
The  heaving  deeps  in  watery  mountains  rise : 
Troy  feels  the  blast  along  her  shaking  walls. 
Till  oo  the  pile  the  gather'd  tempest  falls. 
The- structure  crackles  in  the  roaring  fires. 
And  all  the  night  the  plenteous  flame  aspires. 
AJI  niirht  Achilles  hails  Patroclus'  soul, 
With  large  libations  from  the  golden  bowL 
As  a  poor  father,  helpless  and  undone, 
>loums  o'er  the  ashes  of  an  only  sou, 
Takes  a  sad  pleasure  the  last  bones  to  bum. 
And  pours  in  tears,  ere  yet  they  close  the  urn  : 
.^  stay'd  Achilles,  circling  round  the  shore. 
So  watchM  the  flames,  'till  now  they  flame  no  more. 
Twas  when,  emerging  through  the  shades  of  night, 
The  nkoming  planet  told  th'  approach  of  light ; 
And  fest  behind,  Aurora's  wanner  ray 
O'.^  the  broad  ocean  pour'd  the  golden  day : 
Then  sunk  the  blaze,  the  pile  no  longer  burn'd. 
And  to  their  caves  the  whistling  winds  returned ; 
Across  the  Thracian  seas  their  course  they  bore ; 
Ihe  mfBeii  seas  beneath  their  passage  roar. 

Then  parting  from  the  pile  he  ceas'd  to  weep, 
And  sunk  to  quief  in  th'  embrace  of  sleep, 
flxbauBted  with  his  grief:  meanwhile  the  crowd 
Of  thronging  Grecians  round  Achilles  stood  ; 
The  tumult  wak*d  him  :  from  his  eyes  he  shook 
raviltinf  slumber,  and  the  chiefs  bespoke  : 

"  Ye  kings  and  princes  of  th*  Achaian  name ! 
rmt  let  us  quench  the  yet  remaining  flame 
"Ulth  sable  wine;  then  (as  the  rites  direct) 
The  hero's  bones  with  can'ful  view  select : 
(Apart,  and  easy  to  be  known,  they  lie 
.\inidst  the  heap,  and  obvious  to  the  eye  : 
Trie  rest  aronnd  the  margin  will  be  seen 
Prmnxacuoas,  steeds  and  immolated  men). 
Thitse,  wrapt  in  double  calls  of  fat,  prepare ; 
Aod  ha  the  golden  vise  dispose  with  care  ; 
There  let  them  rest,  with  decent  honour  laid, 
rai  I  shall  follow  to  th'  in^mal  shade. 
vol.  XIX* 


Meantime  erect  the  tomb  with  pious  hand% 
A  common  structure  on  the  buiiibie  sands  ; 
Hereafter  Greece^ some  nobler  work  m^y  raised 
And  late  posterity  record  our  praise." 

The  Greeks  ob<  y ;  where  yet  the  embers  glow. 
Wide  o'er  the  p'de  the  sable  wine  they  throw. 
And  deep  subsides  the  ashy  heap  below. 
Next,  the  white  bonei  his  sad  companions  place. 
With  tears  collected,  in  the  golden  vase. 
The  sacred  relics  to  the  tent  they  bore ; 
The  urn  a  veil  of  linen  covcr'd  o'er. 
That  done,  they  bid  the  sepulchre  aspire. 
And  cast  the  deep  foundations  round  the  pyre  ; 
High  in  the  midst  they  heap  the  swelling  bed 
Of  rising  earth,  memorial  of  the  dead. 

The  swarming  populace  the  chief  detains. 
And  leads  amidst  a  wide  extent  of  plains ; 
There  plac'd  them  round :  then  from  the  ships  pro- 
ceeds 
A  trajn  of  oxen,  mules,  and  stately  steeds. 
Vases  and  tripods  (for  the  funeral  games) 
Resplendent  brass,  and  more  resplendent  dames. 
First  stood  the  prizes  to  reward  the  force 
Of  rapid  racers  in  the  dusty  course : 
A  woman  for  the  first  in  beauty's  bloom, 
Skill'd  in  the  needle,  and  the  labouring  loom  ; 
And  a  latge  vase,  where  two  bright  handles  rise. 
Of  twenty  measures  its  capacious  size. 
The  second  victor  claims  a  mare  unbroke. 
Big  with  a  mule  unknowing  of  the  yoke  : 
The  third  a  chargtT  yet  untouch'd  by  flame ; 
Four  ample  measures  held  the  shining  frame ; 
Two  golden  talents  for  the  fourth  were  plac'd  ; 
An  ample  double  bo>\l  contents  the  last 
These  in  fair  order  rang'd  upon  the  plain. 
The  hero,  rising,  thus  addrcst  the  train : 

**  Behold  the  prizes,  valiant  Greeks  ?  decreed 
To  brave  the  rulers  of  the  racing  iteed  ; 
Prizes  which  none  beside  ourself  could  gain. 
Should  our  immortal  coursers  take  the  plain 
(A  race  unrival'd,  which  from  ocean's  god 
Peleus  recciv'd,  and  on  his  son  bcstow'd). 
But  this  no  time  our  vigour  to  display ;    * 
Nor  suit  with  them  the  games  of  this  sad  day  ; 
r>ost  is  Patroclus  now,  that  wont  to  deck 
Their  flowing  manes,  and  sleek  their  glossy  neck. 
Sad,  as  they  sbar'd  in  human  grief,  they  stand. 
And  trail  those  graceful  honours  on  the  sand  ; 
Let  others  for  the  noble  task  prepare, 
Who  trust  the  courser,  and  the  flying  car." 

Fir'd  at  his  word,  the  rival  racers  rise ; 
But  far  the  first,  Eumelus,  hopes  the  prize, 
Fam'd  through  Pieria  for  the  fleetest  breed. 
And  skill'd  to  manage  the  hii^h-bounding  steed. 
With  equal  ardour  bold  Tydides  sweli'd 
The  steeds  of  Tros  beneath  his  yoke  rompeU'd 
(Which  late  olwy'd  the  Dardan  chief's  command, 
VVhcn  scarce  a  god  redccm'd  him  from  his  Ixand). 
Then  Menelaiis  his  Pod.-ngus  brinjrs, 
And  the  fam'd  courser  of  the  kiiiv^  of  kinfrs  : 
Whom  rich  Echepolus  (more  rich  than  brave) 
To  'scape  the  wars,  to  Agamemnon  gave, 
CjT.the  her  name)  at  home  to  end  his  days ; 
Ra^e  wealth  preferrinc:  to  eternal  praise. 
Ntxt  him  Antilochus  demands  the  (ourse, 
With  b'  ating  heait,  and  ohe(ra  his  Pylian  horse. 
T'xpt ri( ncd  Xrstor  gives  his  son  the  reins. 
Directs  his  judernient,  and  his  h^'at  restrains; 
Nor  idly  warns  the  hoary  sire,  nor  liears 
The  prudent  son  with  unattending  ears  : 
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'*Myton!  though  youthful  •rdcur  fire  tby  bcisut, 
The  godt  have  f  ov'd  thee,  and  with  arts  have  Mestk 
Neptune  and  Jove  on  thee  conferred  the  skill. 
Swift  round  the  goal  to  turn  the  flying  wheel. 
To  guide  thy  conduct,  little  precept  needs ; 
Dili  slow.  And  past  their  vigour,  are  my  steeds. 
Fear  not  thy  rivals,  though  for  swiftness  known ; 
Compare  those  rivals'  Judgment,  and  thy  own : 
It  is  not  stren|th,  but  art,  obtains  the  prize. 
And  to  be  swift  is  less  than  to  be  wise. 
'Tu  more  by  art,  than  force  of  numerous  strokes. 
The  dextrous  woodman  shapes  the  stubborn  oaks ; 
By  art  the  pilot,  through  the  boiling  deep 
And  howling  tempest,  steers  the  fearless  ship; 
And  'tis  the  artist  wins  the  glorious  course, 
Kot  those  "who  trusts  in  chariots  and  in  horse. 
In  vain ;  unskilful,  to  the  goal  they  strive. 
And  sh<Mrt,  or  wide,  the  ungovem'd  couiser  drive  : 
M'bile  with  sure  skill,  though  with  inferior  steeds. 
The  knowing  racer  to  his  end  proceeds ; 
FixM  on  the  goal  his  eye  fore-runs  the  course. 
His  hand  unerring  steers  the  steady  horse. 
And  now  contracts  or  now  extends  the  rein. 
Observing  still  the  foremost  on  the  plain. 
Mark  then  the  goal,  'tis  easy  to  be  found  ; 
Yon  aged  tnmk,  a  cubit  from  the  ground. 
Of  some  once  stately  oak  the  last  reniainf^ 
Or  hardy  fir,  unpe-.rish'd  with  the  rains : 
Enclosed  with  stones,  conspicuous  from  afar  i 
And  round,  a  circle  for  the  wheeling  car 
(Some  tomb,  perhaps,  of  oM,  the  dead  to  grace ; 
Or  then,  as  now,  the  limit  of  a  race); 
Bear  close  to  this,  and  warily  proce^ 
A  little  bending  to  the  left-hand  steed : 
But  urge  the  right,  and  give  him  all  the  reins ; 
AVhile  thy  strict  hand  his  fellow's  head  restrains. 
And  turns  him  short  $  till,  doubling  as  they  roU, 
The  wheel's  round  naves  appear  to  brush  the  goaL 
Yet  (not  to  break  the  car,  or  lame  the  horse) 
Clear  of  the  stony  heap  direct  the  course; 
Lrtt,  through  incaution  failing,  thou  raay'st  be 
A  joy  to  others,  a  reproach  to  me. 
So  Shalt  thou  pass  the  goal,  secure  of  mind. 
And  leave  unskilful  swiftness  far  behind ; 
Though  thy  fierce  rival  drove  the  matchless  steed 
Which  bore  Adrastus,  of  celestial  breed  ; 
Or  the  fam'd  race,  through  all  the  regions  known. 
That  whirPd  the  car  of  proud  Laomedon." 

Thus  (nought  unsaid)  the  mucb-advising  sage 
Conclud«£S ;  then  sate,  stifi'with  unwieldy  age. 
Next  bold  Meriones  was  seen  to  rise. 
The  laiit,  but  not  least  ardent  for  tbe  prize. 
They  mount  their  seats;  the  lots  their  place  dis- 

poije 
f  Roll'd  mhis  helmet,  these  Achilles  throws). 
Young  Nestor  leads  tbe  race :  Eumelus  then  ; 
And  next,  the  brother  of  the  king  of  men : 
Thy  lot,  Meriones.  the  fourth  was  cast; 
And  far  the  bravest,  Diomc<lf  ^as  la^ 
They  stand  in  order,  an  impatient  train ; 
Pelides  points  the  barrier  on  the  plain, 
And  sends  before  old  Phcenix  to  the  place. 
To  mark,  the  racers,  and  to  judge  the  race. 
At  once  the  coursers  from  tbe  barrier  bound ; 
The  lifte.i  scourges  all  at  once  resound ; 
Their  hearU,  thtir  eyes,  their  voice,  they  send  be- 
fore; 
And  up  the  champaign  thunder  from  the  shore: 
Thick,  where  tbcy  drive,  the  dusty  clouds  arise. 
And  lie  lost  ooifcier  io  tbe^hirlwmd  flies ; 


Loose  on  their  shoulders  the  loog  AtiMi,  teWd, 
Float  in  their  speed,  and  dance  upon  the  wind: 
The  smoking  chariots,  rapid  as  they  bound. 
Now  seem  to  touch  the  sky,  and  now  the  ground. 
While,  hot  for  Ihme,  and  conquest  all  theirxMi^ 
(Each  o'er  his  flying  courser  hung  in  air) 
Erect  with  ardour,  pois'd  upon  the  rein, 
They  pant,  they  stretch,  they  shout  akmg  the  plih^ 
Now  (the  lafct  compass  fetch'd  around  the  goal) 
At  the  near  prize  each  gatheit  all  his  soul,. 
Each  bums  with  double  hope,  with  double  pahs. 
Tears  up  the  shore,  and  thunders  toward  the  mail. 
First  flew  Eumelus  on  Pheretian  steeds ; 
With  those  of  Tros  bold  Diomed  succeeds : 
Close  on  Eumelus'  back  they  poff  the  wind. 
And  seem  just  mounting  on  his  car  behind; 
Full  on  his  neck  he  feels  the  sultry  breeze. 
And,  hovering  o'er,  their  stretching  shadow  sees. 
Then  had  he  lost,  or  left  a  doubtful  prize  i 
But  angry  Phoebus  to  Tydides  flies. 
Strikes  from  his  band  the  scourge,  and  rendeit  vaia 
His  matchless  horses'  labour  on  the  plain. 
Hage  fills  his  eye,  with  anguish  to  survey, 
Snatch'd  from  his  hope,  the  glories  of  the  day. 
The  fraud  celestial  Pallas  sees  with  pain. 
Springs  to  her  knight,  and  gives  the  scootge  agai% 
And  tills  his  steeds  with  vigour.  ,  At  a  stn^ 
She  breaks  his  rival's  chariot  froin  the  yoke; 
Nor  more  their  way  the  startled  horses  held; 
The  car  revecs'd  came  rattling  on  the  field; 
Shot  headlong  from  his  seat,  beside  tbe  wheel. 
Prone  on  the  dust  Ui*  unhappy  master  fell; 
His  batter'd  face  and  elboas  strike  the  groiiad  ; 
Nose,  mouth,  and  front,  one  undistinguish'd  wouad: 
Grisf  stops  his  voice,  a  torrent  drowns  his  eyet ; 
Before  him  for  the  glad  Tydides  flies ; 
Minerva's  spirit  drives  his  matchless  pace. 
And  crowns  him  victor  of  the  labour'd  race. 

Tlie  next,  though  distant,  Menelatis  succeeds; 
While  thus  young  Nestor  animates  his  steeds : 
*'  Now,  now,  my  generous  pair,  exert  yourfocce; 
Not  that  we  hope  to  ojatch  Tydides'  horse. 
Since  great  Miucrva  wings  their  rapid  wayc. 
And  gives  their  lord  the  honours  of  tbe  day. 
But  reach  Atrides !  shall  his  mare  out-go 
Your  swiftness,  vaoquishM  by  a  foniale  foe  ? 
Through  your  neglect,  if  lagging  on  the  plaia 
The  last  ignoble  gift  be  all  we  gain  ; 
No  more  shall  Nestor's  baud  your  ficx>d  supply^ 
The  old  man's  fury  rises,  and  ye  die. 
Haste  then ;  yon  narrow  road  before  our  sight 
Presents  the  occasion,  could  we  use  it  right." 

Thu5  he.  The  coursers,  at  their  master's  thr«aft» 
With  quicker  steps  the  sounding  champaign  beaL 
And  now  Antilochus,  with  nice  survey. 
Observes  the  compass  of  the  hollow  way. 
''('was  where,  by  force  of  wintery  torrents  tom. 
Fast  by  the  road  a  precipice  was  w<nni : 
Here,  where  but  one  could  pass  to  shuo  the  throag; 
The  Spartan  hero's  charbt  smok'd  alDog. 
Close  up  the  venturous  youth  rtsoTve»  to  kaep. 
Still  edging  near,  and  bears  him  tow'rd  tl^estaepw 
Atrides,  titimbliog,  ca.sts  his  eye  below^ 
And  wondcis  at  the  rashness  of  his  foe.         [to  ridl 
"  Hold,  stay  your  steeds! — What  noadness  thus 
This  narrow  way !  Take  larger  field  ' "  he  cry'd^ 
•*  Or  both  must  fall."— Atrides  cry'd  in  Tain; 
He  flies  more  fast,  and  throws  up  all  ihexssa. 
Far  as  an  able  arm  the  disk  caniSrudf 
Wheu  youthful  rivak  their  (WLtooa-CBlOidt 
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8» kt,  Antitodiw!  tlif  chmtk/t  flew 
More  the  king?  be,  cautious,  btdiw«rd  drew 
fts  hone  compett'd ;  forebodiaf  in  his  fears 
The  raiAling  niia  of  the  dashiog  care, 
Tkt  floonderiM  coarsen  roUtog  oo  tlie  ptata, 
Attd  conquest  lost  through  frantic  hnste  to  gain: 
Bat  thus  upbraids  his  rital,  as  he  flies; 
**  Go,  forioQs  youth !  ungenerous  and  Unwise ! 
Go,  but  expect  not  ril  the  prise  resign; — 
Add  perjury  to  fraud,  and  make  it  thine." 
Then  to  his  steeds  with  all  hts  force  he  cries; 
""Beswift,  be  vigorous,  and  regain  the  prize  I 
Your  rivals,  destitute  of  youthf  il  fb^ 
With  fisintiag  knees  shall  labolir  in  the  course, 
And  yidd  the  glory  yours."— the  steeds  obey  ; 
Ahcndy  at  their  heels  they  wing  their  way, 
lad  seem  already  to  retrieve  the  day. 

Meanttme  the  GreciaDS  in  a  ring  beiield' 
The  comscia  bounding  o'er  the  dusty  field. 
Tike  first  who  mark'd  them  was  the  CreUn  Ung  ; 
fl%h  on  a  rising  ground,  above  the  ring, 
The  mooarcfa  sate :  from  whence,  with  sore  survey, 
He  wefl  obaerVd  the  chief  who  Idl  the  way. 
And  heard  Irom  fcr  hb  animating  cries, 
And  saw  the  foreiMil  iteed  with  sharpen*d  eyes; 
Os  whose  broad  fhmt,  a  blaac  of  shining  white, 
like  tbeloM  Moon,  stood  obvious  to  the  sight. 
Heaaw;  and,  rwng,  to  the  OredBs  begna : 
**  Ave  yooAer  hocse  disoem'd  by  me  akne) 
Or  can  ye,  aN,  another  duef  survey. 
And  oCbar  Steeds,  thM  lataly  led  the  way  ? 
Those,  thooffh  the  swiftest,  by  some  god  wfthh^, 
lie  sore  disabled  in  the  middle  fiahl : 
Far,  sittee  the  yoal  they  ilonbled,WHmd  the  plahi 
1  sBawli  to  find  them,  but  1  seardi  in  vain. 
Berdance  the  reins  forsook  the  driver's  hand. 
And,  tnm*d  too  short,  he  tnmbUd  on  the  strand, 
SbotflRMB  the  chariot;  whUe  his  couiwrs  stray 
With  fraslie  ftiry  Ikon  the  dcstia'd  way. 
Biae  then  some  other,  and  mrorm  my  sight 
(Bnrtheae  dial  eyes,  periiaps,  disoera  not  right) 
Teksmre  bf  stems  (to  judge  by  shape  and  air) 
The  great  JBtoliaa  chisi^  renowned  m  war." 

-*  OU  asan !"  (OBeos  rwfaiy  thns  replies) 
"  Thy  taague  too  hastBy  confers  the  prise ; 
Of  tfaooa  who  view  the  oourse,  not  sbarpest-ejr'dy 
Kor  yowagest,  yet  flit  readiest  to  decide. 
FhbisIus^  steads,  high-bounding  in  the  chaas^ 
Mtf,  as  at  first,  unrivalPd  lead  the  race; 
I  waU  ditorm  him  as  he  shakes  the  rein, 
Aad  hear  his  shoula  vSotorious  o'er  the  plain.'* 
he,    Idomcneus,  aicens'd,  r^Join'd: 
ofwovdi!  and  arrogant  of  mind! 
Ipfinee,  of  all  the  Greeks  beside 
The  last  m  morit,  as  the  first  in  pride: 
To  vile  leproadi  what  answer  eaniM  Biake  ? 
a  goklat  or  a  ti^pod  tet  us  stidca. 
And  be  Ika  king  the  judge.  The  sMst  uanrisa 
Wm  leaf*  their  rashness,  when  they  pay  the  priaa.** 

Btmidz  aodA}ax,  by  mad pa^on  borne, 
•ton  liad  reply'd ;  fierce  stem  enhancJM  sooM 
IVifidlextiemcst  botTbetU'gedKkason 
Awfcl  amldit  them  rdse,  and  thus  begun : 

"Ksbear,  yechieii!  reproachfal  to  contend; 
UaA  afaMjUB  Uame,  Aould  oOien  thus  oflbnd  t 
And  la!  tV  s|ipseaohh«  steeds  your  oontot  end." 
geanamthsrfhespoiie,  but,  thundering  amr, 
Mvua  thiwugba  strtam  af  dust  the  eharknoir. 
^|»n'erhishdadtheciidiaibshhewirtds| 


His  car  amidst  the  dusty  whfitwiad  roUM» 
Bright  with  the  mingled  Mace  of  tin  and  gold. 
Refulgent  through  tike  cloud;  nomoouHfind 
The  track  his  flymg  wheels  had  Uik  behind  t 
AikI  the  fierce  coursers  urg'd  their  rapid  paoa 
So  swift,  it  sesn'd  a  fUfbt,  and  not  a  race. 
Now  victor  at  the  goal  Tydides  stands. 
Quits  bis  bright  car,  and  springs  upon  the  samks 
From  the  hot  steeds  the  sweaty  torrents  stream  ^ 
The  weU-ply*d  whip  is  hung  athwart  the  beam  i 
With  joy  brave  Stbenelos  receives  the  prize. 
The  tnpod«vase,  and  dame  with  radiant  eyes: 
These  to  the  ships  bis  train  triumphant  leads. 
The  chief  hnnself  unyokes  the  panting  steeds. 

Young  Nestor  fbUows  (who  by  ait,  iMtfbne» 
O'er-past  Atrides)  second  in  the  coune. 
Behhid,  Atrides  urg|d  the  race,  more  near 
Than  to  the  courser  in  his  swift  cai^er 
The  following  car,  jost  touching  with  his  heel. 
And  brushing  with  his  tail,  the  whiriing  wheel  t 
Such  and  so  narrow  now  the  space  between 
The  rivals,  late  so  disUnt  on  the  green ; 
So  soon  swift  /Bthe  her  lost  ground  regain'd. 
One  length,  one  moment,  had  the  race  obtain'd. 

Merion  pursued,  at  greater  distance  still. 
With  tardier  coursers,  and  bferior  skill. 
Last  came,  Admetos!  thy  unhappy  son : 
Slow  dragg'd  the  steeds  his  batter'd  chariot  on : 
Achilles  sa#,  and  pitying  thus  begun : 

'*  Behold !  the  man  whose  matchlesi  art  surpskt 
The  sons  of  Greece !  the  ablest,  yet  the  last ! 
Fortune  denies,  but  justice  bids  us  pay 
(Since  great  Tydides  bears  the  first  awar) 
,To  him  the  second  honours  of  the  day.'' 

The  Greeks  consent  with  loud  applaudhig  cries ; 
And  then  Eumalus  had  received  the  prize : 
But  youthful  Nestor,  jeabos  of  his  fame, 
Th'  award  opposes,  and  asserts  his  claim. 
*'  Think  not,"  he  cries,  *'  I  tamely  will  resign^ 
O  Peleus*  sotf !  the  mare  so  justly  mhie. 
Whai  if  the  gods,  the  skilfkil  to  confound,  [groni^f 
Have  thh>wn  the  horse  and  horseman  to  tht 
Perhaps  he  sought  not  HeaVen  by  sacrifice. 
And  vows  omitted  forfeited  the  prize. 
If  yet  (distinctioa  to  thy  friend  to  show. 
And  please  a  soul  desirous  to  bestow) 
Soma  gift  mfost  grace  Eumelus;  view  thy  store 
Of  beauteous  handmaids,  steeds,  and  shining  ore  | 
An  ample  preseat  let  him  thence  receive, 
And  Greece  shall  pralK  thy  generous  Hurst  to  givK 
But  this  my  prize  I  never  shall  forego : 
This,  who  but  touches,  warriors!  is  my  fbe." 

Thus  spake  the  youth ;  nor  did  bis  words  oflbAd; 
Pleas'd  with  the  well-tum'd  flattery  of  a  friend, 
Achilles  smilM :  "  The  gift  proposed,"  he  cry*d, 
*'  AnUloehtts !  we  shall  oufself  provide. 
With  plates  of  brass  the  coitelet  cover'd  o'er, 
(The  same  renown'd  Asteropaus  wore) 
Whose  glitt^ing  margins  rais'd  wi^  silver  shisia, 
(No  vulgar  gift)  Eumdus,  shall  be  thine.'* 
'  He  said :  Autottiedon,  at  his  commsAd, 
The  oorsdet  bMnight,  and  gave  it  to  his  hand* 
DistUiguish'd  by  his  friend,  his  bosom  glows 
,  With  generous  joy :  then  Mensiaiks  t<mt 
'The  herald  ptac'd  thescmitre  ita  h's  hatm, 
I  And  still'd  the  cUtfKAil'  of  the  shootio|  battdt» ; 
;  Not  without  cause  Mcens'd  at  Nestor's  ioUk 
And  inly  grievhigr.  thus  the  kirtg  begun: 

*<  The  praSsa  of  wisdom,  lb  thy  youth  obtlhl'd, 
|>  Afi  aet  to  NsK  A9«B0(flMii^  mn  tiaitf'd. 
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PobbM  of  my  ^lory  fttxl  my  jmt  reward, 
To  you,  O  Grecians!  be  my  wronir  declared : 
So  pot  m  leader  shall  our  conduct  blame,  ^ 
Or  judfre  me  envious  of  a  rivars  fame. 
Butsh^l  BOt  we,  ourselves,  the  truth  maintaia? 
What  needs  appealing  in  a  fact  so  plain  ? 
What  Greek  shall  blame  me,  if  I  bid  thee  rise. 
And  vindicate  by  oath  th'  ill-gotten  prize  ? 
Hisc'if  thou  dar*st,  before  thy  chariot  stpnd, 
Hui  driving  scourge  higb -lifted  in  thy  hand } 
And  touch  thy  steeds,  and  swear,  thy  whole  in- 
tent 
Was  but  to  conquer,  not  to  circumvent 
Swear  by  that  god  whose  liquid  arms  surround 
The  globe,  and  whose  dread  earthquakes  heave  the 
ground.'* 

The  prudent  chief  with  calm  attention  heard ; 
Then  mildly  this :  "  Excuse,  if  youth  have  enr*d : 
Superior  as  thou  art,  forgive  th*  oSence, 
Nor  I  thy  equal,  or  in  years,  or  sense. 
Thou  know^st  the  errours  of  unripen*d  age. 
Weak  are  its  counsels,  headlong  is  its  rage. 
The  prize  I  quit,  if  thou  the  wrath  resign ; 
The  mare,  or  aught  thou  ask'st,  be  freely  thine: 
Ere  I  become  (from  thy  dear  friendship  torn) 
Hateful  to  thee,  and  to  the  gods  forsworn,** 

So  spoke  Antilochus :  and  at  the  word 
The  mare  contested  to  the  king  restored. 
Joy  swells  his  soul :  as  when  the  vernal  grain 
Lifts  the  green  ear  above  the  springing  plain. 
The  fields  their  vegetable  life  renew. 
And  laugh  and  glitter  with  the  morning  dew ; 
Such  joy  the  Spartan's  shining  lace  overspread. 
And  lifted  hb  gay  heart,  while  thus  he  said : 

'*  Still  may  our  souls,  O  generous  youth !  agree, 
'TIS  now  Atrides'  turn  to  yield  to  thee. 
Bash  heat,  perhaps,  a  moment  might  control. 
Not  break,  the  settled  temper  of  thy  soul. 
Not  bnt  (my  friend)  *tis  still  the  wiser  way 
To  wave  contention  with  superior  sway; 
For  ah !  how  few,  who  should  like  thet  offend, 
like  thee  have  talents  to  regain  the  friend ! 
To  plead  indulgence,  and  Uiy  fault  atone, 
Suffice  ihy  father's  merit  and  thy  own : 
Generous  alike,  for  me,  the  aire  and  son 
Have  greatly  suffisr'd,  and  have  greatly  done. 
I  yield ;  that  all  may  know,  my  soul  can  bend, 
Npr  is  my  pride  preferr'd  before  my  friend." 

He  said ;  and,  pleased  his  passion  to  command, 
HesigttM  the  courser  to  Koeman's  hand,    ■ 
^end  of  the  youthfbl  chief :  himself  content, 
The  shining  charger  to  his  vessel  seat. 
The  golden  talents  Merion  next  obtained ; 
The  fifth  reward,  the  double  bowl,  remain'd. 
Achilles  this  to  reverend  Nestor  bears. 
And  thus  the  purpose  of  his  gift  declares : 

"  Accept  thou  this,  O  sacred  sire  !''  he  said, 
**  In  dear  memorial  of  Patroclus  dead ; 
Dca4,  and  for  ever  lost,  Patroclus  lies. 
For  ever  snatchM  from  our  desiring  eyes  I 
Take  thou  thin  token  of  a  grateful  heart. 
Though  'tis  not  thine  to  hurl  the  distant  dart, 
The  quoit  to  toss,  the  ponderous  mace  to  wield. 
Or  urge  the  race,  or  wrestle  on  the  field. 
Thy  pristine  vigour  age  has  overthrown, 
Bnt  left  the  glory  of  the  past  thy  own." 

He  said,  and  plac'd  the  goblet  at  his  side ; 
With  joy  the  venerable  king  reply'd  : 

^  Wisely  and  well,  my  son,  thy  words  have  pror'd 
A  senior  honour'di  and  %  firjend  belovM ! 


Too  true  it  isj  deserted  of  my  strrtifih,  '    '  " 
These  withered  arms  and  limbs  have  failM  at 
Oh  !  bad  I  now  that  fdroe  1  felt  of  yore,   (K!Qt:th. 
Known  through  Buprashlm  and  the  Pylian  shore ! 
Victorious  then  in  every  solemn  game, 
Ordain*d  to  Amarjmce's  mighty  name ; 
The  brave  Epeiant  gave  my  glory  way, 
.^tolians,  Pylians,  all  resign  the  day. 
I  queli'd  Cl^toroedes  in  fights  of  hand. 
And  backward  huri*d  Aucsbus  on  the>and, 
Surpast  Iphyclus  in  the  swift  career, 
Phyleus  and  Polydorus  with  the  spear. 
The  sons  of  Actor  won  the  prize  of  horse. 
But  won  by  nutnbei%,  not  by  art  or  force : 
For  the  fam*d  twins,  impatient  to  survey 
Prize  after  prize  by  Nestor  borne  away. 
Sprung  to  their  car;  and  with  united  pains 
One  lash'd  the  coursers,  while  one  rul*d  the  reins* 
Such  once  I  was !  Now  to  these  tasks  succeeds 
A  youkiger  race,  that  emulate  our  deeds : 
I  yield,  alas !  (to  age  who  must  not  yield  ?) 
Though  once  the  fbrenoost  hero  of  the  field. 
Go  thou,  my  son !  by  generous  friendship  led. 
With  martial  honours  decorate  the  dead  ; 
While  pleas*d  I  take  the  gift  thy  hands  present 
(Pledge  of  benevolence,  and  kind  intent) ; 
Rejoic*d,  of  all  the  numerous  Greeks,  to  sea 
Not  oue  but  honours  sacred  age  and  me : 
Those  due  djitinctions  thou  so  well  canst  pay. 
May  the  just  gods  return  another  day  1" 

Proiid  of  the  gift,  thus  spake  the  ftill  of  days. 
Achilles  heard  htm,  prouder  of  the  praise. 

The  prizes  next  are  ordered  to  the  field. 
For  the  bold  champions  who  the  cestns  wield. 
A  stately  mule,  as  yet  by  toils  unbroke. 
Of  six  years  age,  unconsdons  of  the  yoke. 
Is  to  the  Circus  led,  and  firmly  bound ; 
Next  stands  a  goblc^  massy,  brge,  and  round* 
Achilles,  rising,  thus:  **  Let  Greece -excite 
Two  heroes  equal  to  this  hardy  fight ; 
Who  dare  tlie  foe  with  lifted  arms  provoke. 
And  rush  beneath  the  long-descending  stroke. 
On  whom  Apollo  shall  the  palm  bestow. 
And  wImto  the  Greeks  supreme  by  conquest  know. 
This  mule  his  dauntless  labours  shall  repay ; 
The  vanquished  bear  the  massy  bowl  away." 

This  dreadful  combat  great  Epeus  <!ho6e ; 
Hieh  o'er  the  crowd,  enormous  bulk !  be  roae. 
And  seiz'd  the  beast,  and  thus  began  to  say : 
'*  Stand  forth  some  man,  to  bear  the  bowl  away ! 
(Pri^eof  hisniin:)  for  who  dares  defiy 
This  mole  my  right ;  tb'  undoobted  victor  I  ? 
Otb^t,  tis  own'd,  in  fields  of  battle  shine. 
But  the  ftrstlumours  of  this  fight  are  mine; 
For  who  excels  In  all  ?    Then  let  my  foe 
Draw  ifeat,  but  first  his  certain  fortune  know ; 
Secure,  this  hand  shall  his  whole  frame  coftfouad. 
Mash  fill  his  bones,  and  all  his  body  pound  > 
iSo  let  his  friends  be  nigh,  a  needful  train,     ' 
To  heave  the  batter'd  carcase  Off  the  plain.'* 

The  giant  spoke ;  and  in  a  stupid  gaze 
The  host  bebdd  him,  silent  with  amaze ! 
*rwasthou,  F^iryahis!  who  durst  asptt« 
To  meet  h'ls  mijght,  and  emulate  thy  sire,     " 
The  great  Medstfaeus;  who  in  days>of  yore 
In  Theban  games  the  noblest  trophy  bore, 
(The  games  ordainM  dead  Oedipus  to^raoe) 
And  singly  vanquish*d  the  Cadmcan  race. 
Him  great  Tydides  uigos  to  contend, 
Wann'd  )Kitk.the  hapot  of  coaqnot  tat  hMnmi ; 
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OScioos  with  the  cincUnre  firds  bim  round ; 
Jlnd  to  lut  wrist  tbe  gfcnres  ^death  aro  bound. 
Amid  Uir  circle  nov  eaeh  champion  stands. 
And  poises  hifh  in  air  bis  iron  hands ; 
With  clashing  gauntlets  nov  they  fiercely  close. 
Their  crackling  jaws  re-echo  to  tbe  blows. 
And  painfiil  sweat  from  all  their  members  flows. 
At  length  JEpitts  dealt  a  weighty  blow, 
FqU  on  the  dieek  of  his  unwary  ibe; 
3es»eath  that  ponderous  arm's  resistless  sway 
Down  dropt  he,  nerveless,  and  extended  lay. 
As  a  Urge  fish,  when  winds  and  waters  foar, 
By  flone  hoge  biUow  dash'd  against  the  shore, 
lies  pnatmg :  not  lets  battpr'd  with  his  wound. 
The  bleeding  hero  pants  upon  the  ground. 
To  rear  his  £sUen  foe,  the  victor  lends, 
Scornfol,  his  hand  !  and  gives  him  to  his  friends; 
'Whbae  arms  support  him  reeliBg  through  the 

throng, 
And  dragging  his  disabled  legs  along ; 
:Nbddiiig,  his  head  hangr  down  his  shoulder  o'er; 
Ha  nKMith  and  nostrils  pour  the  clotted  gore ; 
MTrapc  round  in  mists  be  lies,  and  lost  to  thought; 
^Es  friends  receive  the  bowl,  too  deafly  bought 

Hi^  third  bold  game  Achilles  next  demands, 
Jkad  calls  the  wre^lers  to  the  level  sands : 
A  mmasf  tripod  for  the  victor  Ues, 
Of  twice  six  oxen  its  reputed  price ; 
And  next,  the  loser's  spirits  to  restore, 
Jk  lesnale  captive,  valued  but  at  (bur. 
Scarce  did  the  chief  the  vigorous  strife  propose, 
Wlien  tower-Kke  Ajax  and  UlysMS  rose. 
ftniiil  the  cio^  each  nervous  rival  stands, 
EabtaciQg  njnd  with  implicit  hands  : 
Oo&e  lodi'd  above,  their  heads  and  arms  are  mixt ; 
Selow,  their  phnted  feet  at  distance  flx^: 
Uke  two  strong  rafters  which  the  builder  forms, 
Pi«of  to  the  wintery  wind  and  howling  storms. 
Their  tops  connected,  but  at  wider  space 
Vizt  oa  tbe  centre  stands  their  solid  base. 
Kow  to  the  grasp  each  manly  body  bends; 
The  bamid  sweat  from  every  pore  descends ; 
Tkcir  bonea  sesoond  with  Uows :  sides,  shoulders, 

thighs. 
Swell  U>  each  gripe,  and  bloody  tamonn  rise. 
K4ir  could  Ulysses,  lor  his  art  renown'd, 
O'ertnro  the  strength  of  iljax  on  the  ground ; 
Ker  eonld  tbe  strength  of  Ajax  overthrow 
The  watcblol  caution  of  his  artfnl  foe. 
mobile  tiv  long  strife  ev'n  tir'd  the  lookers-on, 
Tlras  to  Ulynes  spoke  great  Telaraon: 
•'  O  let  meliftthee,  chief,  or  lifttbonme; 
Piova  are  onrfbrce,  and  Jove  the  rest  decree." 

He  said;  and,  straining,  hcav'd  him  off  the 

groiuid 

VTtth  nsatcbJess  strength  ;  that  time  Ulysses  found 
The  strength  t'  evade,  and  where  the  nerves  oom- 
Ka  ankle  struck :  tbe  giant  fell  supine;         [bine 
Ulyasea,  following,  on  his  boeom  lies ; 
Aoots  of  applause  mn  rattling  through  the  skiet. 
Ajaxtolift,  Ulysses  next  essays, 
Hebardystinr'dhiai,  bat  he  could  not  raise : . 
m»  knea  lock'd  fost,  thefoe*s  attempt  deny'd  ; 
iUid  grappling  dose,  they  tumbled  side  by  side. 
Deil'd  with  honourable  dost,  they  roll, 
S^  bfcathtag  strife,  and  unsubdued  of  sonl : 
Agtm  they  rsge,  agam  to  combat  rise ; 
Whcsi  great  Achilles  thus  divides  the  prize : 

**  Your  noble  vigour,  oh  myiriends!  restrain :  * 
JSer  veaqrMt  y«mr  geafrom  stieogtk  ia  vain. 


Ye  both  have  won :  let  others  who  excel. 

Now  prove  that  prowess  you  have  proved  so  well." 

The  hero*s  words  the  willing  chiefs  obey. 
From  their  tir'd  bodies  wipe  the  dwst  away. 
And,  clothed  anew,  the  following  games  survey. 

And  now  succeed  the  gifts  ordaio'd  to  grace 
The  youths  contending  in  the  rapid  race. 
A  silver  um  that  full  six  measures  held. 
By  none  in  weight  or  workmanship  excelVd  ; 
Sidonian  attists  Uught  the  frame  to  shine, 
Elaborate,  with  artifice  divine; 
Whence 'ryrian  sailors  did  the  prize  transport. 
And  gave  to  Tboas  at  the  Lemnian  port : 
From  him  descended,  good  £un«us  heir'd 
The  glorious  gift ;  and,  for  Lycaon  spar'd. 
To  brave  Patroclus  gave  the  rich  reward. 
'  Now,  the  same  hero's  funeral  rites  to  grace. 
It  stands  the  prise  of  swiftness  in  the  race.  ' 

A  wisll-fed  ox  was  for  the  second  plac'd  ; 
And  half  a  talent  must  content  the  last 
Achilles  rising  then  bespoke  the  train— 
**  Who  hope  the  palm  of  swiftness  to  obtam. 
Stand  forth,  and  bear  these  prizes  from  the  plain.^ 

The  hero  said,  and,  starting  from  his  place, 
Oilean  Ajax  rises  to  the  race ; 
Ulysses  next ;  and  he  whose  speed  ,sarpast 
His  youthful  equals,  Nestor's  son  the  last. 
Ranged  in  a  Ime  the  ready  racers  stand ; 
Fdides  points  the  barrier  witli  his  hand  : 
All  start  at  once ;  Oileus  led  the  race ; 
The  next  Ulysses,  measuring  pace  with  pace; 
Behind  him,  diligently  close,  he  sped,  - 
As  closely  following  as  the  running  thread 
The  spindle  follows,  and  displays  the  charms 
Of  the  fair  spinster's  breast,  and  moving  arms : 
Graceful  in  motion  thus  his  fbc  he  plies. 
And  treads  each  footstep  ere  the  dust  can  rise: 
His  glowing  breath  upon  his  shoulders  plays ; 
Th*  admiring  Greeks  loud  acclamations  raise : 
To  him  they  give  their  wishes,  hearts,  and  eyes. 
And  send  their  souls  before  him  as  he  flies. 
Now  three  times  tum'd  in  prospect  of  the  gOal, 
The  panting  chief  to  Pallas  lifts  his  soul: 
**  Assist,  O  goddess !"  (thus  in  thought  he  pray'd) 
And  present  at  his  thought  descends  the  maid. 
Buoy'd  by  her  heavenly  force,  he  seems  to  swim. 
And  feels  a  pinion  lifting  every  limb. 
All  fierce,  and  ready  now  the  prize  to  gain. 
Unhappy  Ajax  stumbles  on  the  plain 
(O'ertum'd  by  Pallas) ;  where  the  slippery  shore 
Was  clogg'd  with  slimy  dung,  and  muffled  gore 
(Tlie  selfsame  place,  beside  Patroclus'  pyre. 
Where  late  the  slaughter'd  victims  fed  the  fire) : 
Besmcar'd  with  filth,  and  blotted  o'er  with  day. 
Obscene  to  sight,  the  rueful  racer  lay ; 
The  well-fed  bull  (the  second  prize)  he  shar'd. 
And  left  the  um  Ulysses*  rich  reward. 
Then,  grasping  by  the  horn  the  mighty  beast. 
The  baflaed  hero  thus  the  Greeks  addrest : 

**  Accursed  fate !  the  conquest  I  forego; 
A  morUl  I,  a  goddess  was  my  foe; 
She  urg'd  her  favourite  on  the  rapid  way. 
And  Pallas,  not  Ulysses,  won  the  day," 

Thns  souriy  wail'd  he,    sputtering  dirt  m4 
gore; 
A  barstof  laughtf^  echo'd  through  thediore. 
Antilochus,  more  humorous  than  the  rest,  ,  ^ 

Takes  the  last  prize,  and  tikes  it  with  a  jest : 

**  Why  with  our  wiser  elders  should  we  strive  } 
The  gods  still  love  them,  lod  they  thrayB  thiiT% 
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Y«tee,  toi^IoMityMdtheDriMt 
K*d  ana  wife 


H«  to  V\jwte»,  ttiU  more  ag' 
(A  green  oM-age ;  unoona^oui  of  d  cayi. 
That  prove  the  hero  bom  io  better  daya  i) 
Behold  bit  vigour  in  this  acthre  raoe  I 
Acbinei  CNoly  boasts  a  swifter  pa^a ; 
For  who  cau  match  Achilles !  lie  who  cao, 
Must  yet  be  more  than  bero»  moru  thaa  man.** 
Th*  effect  succeeds  the  speech  :  Pelides  cne$, 
**  Thy  artful  praise  deserves  a  better  priie. 
Nor  Greece  in  vain  shall  hear  thy  friend  eitoU'd : 
Recetre  a  talent  of  the  pnreat  gokL'* 
The  foix^  departs  content    The  boat  admire 
The  son  of  Nestor,  worthy  of  his  sire.       [bringa; 
Nest  these;  a  buckler,  spear,  and  helm,  he    - 
Cast  on  the  plain,  the  brazen  biutheo  rings: 
Arms,  which  of  late  divii^  Sarpedon  won> 
Jknd  great  Patrodus  in  short  triumph  bore. 
^  Stand  forth  the  bravest  of  our  host  !**  (be  ories) 
*'  Whoever  dares  deserve  so  rich  a  priae, 
Kow  grace  the  list  before  our  army*s  sight, 
And,  sKiMth'd  in  steel,  provoke  bis  foe  to  fl^ 
HVbo  first  the  jointed  armour  shall  explore. 
And  stain  his  rival's  mail  with  issuing  gore ; 
The  sword  Asteropeus  possest  of  old 
(A  Thracian  blade,  distinct  with  studs  of  gold) 
Shall  pay  the  stroke,  and  grace  the  striker^s  sUa : 
These  arms  in  common  let  the  cbiefii  divide: 
For  each  brave  champion,  when  the  combat  end», 
A  sumptuous  banquet  at  our  tent  attends.** 

Fierce  at  the  woid,  up-rose  great  Tydena'  ton. 
And  (he  huge  bulk  of  Aja^c  TeUmon. 
Clad  in  refulgent  steel,  on  either  band. 
The  dreadful  chiefr  amid  tbe  circle  stand : 
Loif ering  they  meet  tremendous  to  the  sight ; 
Each  Argive  bosom  beats  with  fierce  delight. 
Opposed  in  arms  not  long  they  idly  stood,    [ncVdv 
But  thrice  they  clos'd,  and  thrice  the  charge  re- 
A  furious  pass  the  spear  of  Ajax  made       [sUy'd : 
ThrOMgb  the  broad  shield,  but  at  the  oocseki 
Kdt  thus  the  foe :  his  javelin  aim'd  above 
The  bu.ckler>  margin,  at  the  neck  he  drove. 
But  Greece  now  trembling  for  her  l^ero*s  life, 
9ad9.  share  the  honours,  and  susoaase  the  strifo : 
'Yet  still  the  victor's  due  Tydides gains. 
With  htm  the  sword  and  stodded  belt  remains. 

Then  huri'd  the  hero  thundering  on  the  ground 
A  mass  of  iron,  (an  enormous  round) 
Whose Weigbtand  sise  the  circling  Gre<>ks  admire, 
Kfldft  from  a  fomace,  and  but  shapVl  by  flre« 
Tfijs  mighty  quoit  Aetion  wont  to  rear. 
And  from  Ins  whirling  arm  dbmiss  in  air : 
Tl)e,giai|t  by  Achilles  slain,  he  stowM 
Among  bis  spoils  this  memorable  load, 
Fdr  this,  he  bids  those  nervous  artists  vie, 
Thatteadi  the  disk  to  sound  along  the  sky. 
*•  Let  him  wbose  might  can  hurl  this  bowl,  arise  ; 
Who  &rtt|s4  hurls  it,  takes  it  as  his  prize : 
K  he  be  one,  enriched  with  large  domain 
Of  dowQs.for  flpcka,  and  arable  for  grain, 
flmall  stock  of  iron  needs  that  man  provide  ; 
His  hinds  apdrSwains  whole  years  shall  be  supply'd 
fimm  hence :  nor  ask  the  neighbouring  city's  aid, 
Far.n|oi|dbsbares,  wheels,  and  all  the  ryiraJ  t|v^'' 

^JXtiPolypcetes  stept  before  the  throng. 
And  great  Lsonteus,  more  than  mortal  stroac; 
Whose  mnce,  with  rival  forees  to  (^posf,    . 
Up-ro^gr^tAjax;  up  Epens  rose. 
Racl^siood  m order:  first  Epeus  threw  ;        f flew. 
Hai^ilicr  this  wpnderini  crowds  th^whifgttg.  QlsQlq 


And  third,  the  strength  of  fndUht  A|tt  caaL 
0*er  both  their  marks  it  fiev;  till  fisrosly  iia^ 
From  PolypoetM' arai,  the  diacns  snn^: 
Far  as  a  swain  his  whirimgsiMepbook  ihsiwis. 
That  distant  foils  among  the  gracing  o«ws, 
So  paat  them  all  the  n^  eifek  fiias: 
His  fHends  (while  lood  applauses  shake  tba  ikies) 
With  force  conjoint  heara  etf  the  weighty  priM. 

Those  who  in  skiKbl  archery  oontand^ 
He  ne«t  invites  the  twanging  bow  to  bend : 
And  twice  ton  axes  cast  amidst  the  ronnd 
(Ten  double-edg'd,  and  tea  that  singly  ■uiMi)> 
The  mast,  which  late  a  firstrtalr  gaUey  bore^ 
The  hero  foosa  in  the  sandy  shore  $ 
To  the  toll  top  a  milk-wbite  dovt  they  tia» 
The  tremUiag  mark  at  which  thair  arrows  iyw 
"  Whoae  weapon  strikes  ynn  foMMng  hh<  akttll 

bear 
These  two-edgV}  anas,  terrible  in  wmtt 
The  single,  ha,  whosa  shaft  divides  the  «osd.*> 
He  said:  experianoHi  Marion  took  the  ww4| 
.  And  skilful  Teuoer :  in  the  helm  tiiey  threiw 
Their  kMU  inseribM,  and  forth  Aa  latter  fiew. 
Swift  from  the  string  the  soundii^  asTOw  iies  ; 
But  flies  nnblest!  No  grateful  aaerifloa. 
No  firstling  lambs,  nnheedfttl!  didat  timn  vov- 
To  Phoebus,  patron  of  the  shaft  and  bow. 
For  this,  thy  well-nim'd  anmw,  tamMasMn,    • 
Err*d  from  the  dove,  yet  ost  the  cord  that  ty^dN 
A-dowm  tlie  main-mast  foil  the  pnrtinf  strings 
And  the  free  bird  to  Heaven  displaya  Imr  winy: 
Seas,  shores,  and  skies,  with  iond  spplanto  i 
And  Merion  eager  meditates  the  wound : 
Hetakcqtbebaw,  directo  the  shaft  dbave, 
And ,  following  with  his  eye  the  soaring  doee^ 
Implores  the  god  to  speed  it  through  the  skiea, 
Witb  vows  of  firstling  lamba,  and  gratoftd  I 
The  dove,  in  airy  ctielfiS  aajrtie  wheels, 
I  Amid  the  iclottds,  the  piercing  arrow  foels; 
I  Quito  through  and  throngh  the  point  ita  i 
I  ibnnd. 

And  at  his  feet  fell  Uoodjr  to  tfaa  gfoond. 
The  wounded  bird,  ere  yet  she  brealhM  her  last, 
WIth.flagginff  wings  alighted  on.  the  mast; 
A  moment  hung,  and  apread  her  pinians  thera^ 
Then  snddeh  dropt,  and  left  her  life  In  aifv. 
Prom  the  pleased  ccowdnew  peals  of  thmidor  lis^ 
And  to  the  ships  brave  Merion  beam  the  prinn. 

To .  oloae  the  funeral  gamea  Aichillea  last 
A  massy  spear  amid  the  eirole  plac*d^ 
An  ample  charger  of  onnnied.fimme. 
With  flowers  higb-wronght,  not  bfauilwn*d  yet  toy 

flame. 
For  these  he  bids  the  heroes  prove  their  art. 
Whose  dextrous  skill  diroots  tha  flying  dart. 
Here  too  great  Merion  hopes  tha  n^ble  psiae  ; 
Nor  here  disdained  the  king  of  men  to  rise. 
With  joy  Pelides  saw  the  honour  paid. 
Rose  to  tha  monarch,  and  resprctfol  said : 

**  Thee  first  in  virttta,  as  in  powar  snprease/ 
O  king  of  nations  I  all  thy  Graaka  peoehte  | 
In  every  martial  game  tlqr  worl^  attest. 
And  know  thee  both  their  grsatmt,  and  their  ^BBI. 
Take  then  the  priga,  but,  let  fasmva  Mai  ion  bci^ 
This  l)eBmy>veiin  in  thy  baother^  wnr.** 

Pleas'd  from  the  hero's  lipa  his  praise  to  hnwL 
The  kmg  to  Merion  gives  tha  hraaan  spear : 
But,  set  apart  to-saoradrnse,  commands 
The  ffimm.ek§iW9Jk.  Bilt|ihM  I 
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THE  lUAa 


MoK  ttin 


AKOUMKIft. 
««■  ttttMf^ov  cfF  TBI  tbtnr  or  RtcTVHu 

Til  godt  Mibemte  iftoat  the  redeihption  of 
Hector^  body.  Jopitfef  Miiili  Thetis  to  Achillet, 
to  ikntm  Yxm  for  tiie  reitodiig  it ;  and  Iris 
t»  Pmai,  to  eneoiirage  him  to  gb  in  person, 
and  treat  for  it.  The  old  kiilg,  aotwHhstiUidiflgp 
the  remourtrances  of  his  queen,  makes  ready 
for  the  jottmey,  to  which  he  is  encouraged  by 
m  ooMQ  lima  Jupiter.  He  sets  forth  in  his 
chariot,  with  a  waggon  leaded  with  presents, 
aader  the  charge  of  Idvus,  the  herald.  Mer- 
6uy  dasasp^is  in  the  shape  of  a  yonng  man,  and 
ooadnelahiaitotliepwriUionofAdiilles.  Their 
caif usatioa  oa  the  way.  Priam  fihds  Achilles 
athistabte,  ofliti  hittsOlf  at  hb  feet,  and  begs 
for  the  body  of  his  son ;  Achilles,  moT*d  with 
fiww|isMion,  granta  his  request,  detains  him  one 
niight  m  hii  tent,  and  the  xntxt  mominf  sends 
hhn  hone  with  the  body.  The  Trojans  run  out 
to  meat  hkli.  The  lamentations  of  Andromache, 
Haeoha,  and  H*l0ii !  with  the  solemnities  of 
thefoncml. 

Ths  time  of  twelre  days  is  employed  in  this  book, 
while  the  body  of  Hector  lies  in  the  tent  of 
Achilles :  and  as  many  more  are  spent  m  the 
trace  allowed  for  his  mtennent  The  scene  is 
partly  in  Achilles'  camp,  and  partly  in  Troy. 


Noir  IroiB  t6«  finish'd  games  the  Grecian  band 
Seek  their  black  ships,  and  clear  the  clouded 


AH  stietch'd  at  esse  the  gehial  banquet  share. 

Aid  pletainjr  slumbers  quiet  all  their  care. 

Not  so  Achillea :  he  to  grief  resigned, 

His  friend's  dear  image  present  to  his  mind, 

l^kas  bts  sad  conch,  more  onobsert'd  to  weep  ; 

Kor  taste*  the  gifts  of  all-oomposing  sleep. 

Restless  he  rolFd  armrad  his  weary  bed. 

And  all  hte  •not  on  his  Patv^lus  fed  : 

The  form  so  pleasing,  and  ihe  heart  so  khid. 

That  3roattfol  ^gonr,   ami  that  manly  mind, 

Whit  tofli  they  shir'd,  #hat  martial  works 

they  wrought, 
WhatPseas  thev  mAsni'd,  ahd  what  fields  they 
All  past  before  biM  hi  r^inefAbninee  dear,  [fought ; 
Thooght  fMhft  thought,  and  t^r  succeeds  to  tear. 
And  now  satiii&e,  now*  prone,  the  hero  lay. 
Mow  shifU  hii  aide,  hnpaU^t  for  th«  day : 
Th«scarfh%^tiii,  disconsolate' he  goes 
Wide  on  th«r  lonelf^  b^aeh  to  Vcnl!  his  wo>^ 
Th**,  a<tli»  idHliart  mootiier  rare*, 
The  mdd^  nMHrfhf  riies  o'er  the  waves ! 
Soon  as  it  rOee',  WfoHonsst^edihejohi'd! 
Tbecharioirfic^  sadNiiMsrMikrbiihiiiir 


And  thrice,  Patroclos !  round  thy  moftnihen't 

Was  Hector  dragt*d,  then  htlrry'd  to  the  Unt. 

There  sleep  at  la^  o'ercomes  the  hero's  eyes; 

While  fool  ih  dust  th*  unhooour'd  carcase  lies^ 

But  not  desertisd  by  the  pitying  skies. 
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The  last  sad  honours  of  a  funeral  fire  P 

Is  tlien  the  dire  Achilles  all  your  care  ? 

That  iron  heait,  indexibly  serere  | 

A  lion,  not  a  man,  who  slaughters  wide 

In  strength  of  rage  and  impotence  of  pride  ? 

Who  hastes  to  murder  with  a  savage  joy, 

Invades  around,  and  breathes  but  to  destroy* 

Shame  is  not  of  his  soul;  nor  understood, 

The  greatest  evil  and  the  greatest  good* 

Still  for  one  loss  he  rages  unresign*d. 

Repugnant  to  the  lot  of  all  mankhid  ; 

To  lose  a  friend,  a  brother,  or  a  son. 

Heaven  dooms  each  mortal,  and  its  will  is  done  : 

A  while  they  sorrow,  then  dismiss  their  care ; 

Fate  gives  the  wound,  and  man  is  bom  to  bear. 

But  this,  insatiate,  the  commission  given 

By  fate  exceeds,  and  tempts  the  wrath  of  Heaven : 

Lo !  how  his  rage  dishonest  drags  along 

Hector's  dead  earth,  insensible  of  wrong! 

Brave  though  he  be,  yet,  by  no  reason  aw'd 

He  violates  the  laws  of  man  and  God." 

'*  If  equal  honours  by  the  partial  skies 
Are  doom'd  both  heroes,"  (Juno  thus  replies) 
"  If  Thetis'  son  must  no  distinction  know, 
Then  hear,  ye  gods  !  the  patron  of  the  bow^ 
But  Hector  only  boasts  a  mortal  claim. 
His  birth  deriving  from  a  mortal  dame: 
Achilles  of  your  own  etherial  race 
Springs  from  a  goddess  by  a  man's  embrace. 
(A  goddess  by  ourself  to  Peleus  given, 
A  man  divine,  and  chosen  friend  of  Heaven.) 
To  grace  those  nuptials  from  the  bright  abode 
Yourselves  were  present ;  where  this  minstrel-god 
(Weil  pleas'd  to  share  the  feast)  amid  the  quire 
Stood  proud  to  hymn,  and  tune  his  youthful 
lyre." 

TheA'  thus  the  thunderer  checks  th'  imperial 
dame : 
**  Let  not  thy  wrath  the  court  of  Heaven  infhime  5 
Their  merits,  not  their  honours,  are  the  same. 
But  minie,  and' every  god's  peculiar  grace, 
HiKJtor  deserves,  of  all  the  Trojan  race: 
Still  on  our  shrines  his  grateful  offerings  lay 
(The  only  honours  men  to  gods  can  pay ;) 
Nor  eve/  from  our  smoking  altar  ceas'd 
The  purt  libatfon,  and  the  holy  feast. 
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^  owc'er,  by  stealth  to  snatch  the  corpse  away, 
We  will  not :  'llictis  guards  it  night  and  day. 
But  haste,  and  summon  to  our  courts  above 
The  azure  queen:   lot  her  persuasion  move 
Her  fbrioas  son  from  Priam  to  receive 
The  proffer'd  ransom,  and  the  corpse  to  leate.*'  . 

He  added  not :  and  Iris  from  the  skies, 
Swifl  asm  whtrliviDd  on  the  message  flies. 
Meteorous  the  face  of  Ocean  sweeps, 
Refulgent  glidin.<i  o'er  the  sable  deeps, 
Between 'where  Samos  wir!e  his  forest  spreads 
And  rocky  Imbrus  lifts  its  pointed' heads. 
Down  plung*d;   the  maid,   (the  parted  waves 

resonnd  ) 
She  plung'd,  and  instant  shot  the  dark  profound. 
As,  bearing  death  in  the  fallacious  bait. 
From  the  bent  angle  sinks  the  leaden  weight ; 
So  passM  the  goddess  through  the  closing  wave, 
"Where  Thetis  -sorrowed  in  her  sacred  cave :    . . 
There,  plac'd  amidst  her  melancholy  train 
(The  bloe-hairM  sisters  of  the  sacred  main) 
Pensive  she  fat,  revolving  fates  to  come, 
And  wept  her  godlike  son^s  approaching  doom*     , 

Then  thus  the  goddess  of  the  painted  bow, 
*•  Arise  !  O  Thetis,  from  thy  scats  below  : 
'Tis  ;jovc  that  calls."    «  An4  why»»  (the  dame 

replies) 
**  Calls  Jo*'e  his  Thetis  to  the  hated  skies, 
Sad  object  as  I  am  for  heavenly  sight } 
Ah,  may  my  sorrows  ever  shiin  th<^  light  ? 
However,  be  Heaven's  almighty  sire  obey'd"— ^ 
She  spake,  and  veil'd  her  head  in  sable  shade, 
Which  6owing  long,  her  graceful  person  clad  ; 
And  fprth  she  pacM,  majestically  sad. 

Then  through  the  world  of  waters  ihey  repair 
(The  way  fair  Iris  led)  to  upper  air. 
The  deeps  dividing,  o'er  the  coast  they  rise, 
And  touch  with  momentary  flight  the  skies. 
There  in  the  lightning's  blaze  the  sire  they  found. 
And  all  the  gods  in  shining  synod  round. 
Thetis  approacfaM  with  anguish  in  hi  r  face 
(Minerva',  rising,  gave  the  mourner  place  j) 
£v'n  Juno  sought  her  sorrows  to  console. 
And  ofier'd.trom  h^r  hand  the  nectar  bow] : 
She  tasted,  and  tfsign'd  it :  then  began 
The  sacred  sire  of  gods  and  mortal  man  : 

"  Thou  com'st  feir  Thetis,  but  with  grief  o*erc4Sti 
Mat*  mat  sorrows  -,  long,  ah  long  to  last ! 
Suffice,  we  know  and  we  partake  thy  cares : 
But  3rieM  to  fistc,  and  hoar  what  Jove  declares. 
Kine  days  are  past,  since  all  the  court  above 
In  Hector's  canse  have  movM  the  f  ar  of  Jove : 
»Twas  voted,  Hermes  from  his  godlike  foe 
By  stealth  should  bear  him,  but  we  wjird  no^  so ; 
We  will,  thy  son  himself  the  corpse  restore. 
And  to'his  i^oriquest  add  this  glory  more. 
Then  "hie  thfte  to  him,  and  our  mandate  bear  j 
Tdl  him  hc'temjjtS  the  wrath  of  Hea\Lh  too  far; 
Nor  let  him  more  (oiJr  anper  if  he  dread) 
Vent  hismbd  yeHip^cc  (^ri  the  sacred  dead  i 
But  yield  to  ransom  and  tlic  father's  prayer. 
The  mo«niful  *at^,*Iri8  shall  prepare, 
With  gifts  to  sue,  j  and  offer  to  hh  hands 
WKsObe^Mihoitour  asks,  or  heart  "it  mands." 

H»  awtti  the  sHver^fboted  queen  attends,. 
And  froro'Olympvis'  snowy  tojps  descends. 
Arriv'd,  she  -heard  the  voice  of  load  lamept, 
And  echoing  Ifroansthat  shook  tHe  lofl^  tent» 
His  friends  prepare  the  victim,  afcd  dispose 
Hrpast  unUeMedy  While  he  rents  liis  FOes  ^    , 


The  goddess  seats  ber^y  her  pensive  son. 
She  prest-bis  hand,  and  tender  thus  begun : 

**  How  long,  unhappy  !    shall  thy  sorrows  flow; 
And  thy  heart  waste  with  life  •consuming  woe : 
Mindkss  of  food,  or  love,  wbese  pleasing  reign 
Soothes  weary  life,  and  scliens  human  pain  ? 
O  snatch  the  moments  yet  witliin  thy  power  ; 
No  long  to  live,  indulge  .the  amorous  hour  ! 
Lo  !  Jove  himself  (foe  Jove's  oommaods  I  bear)  ' 
Forbids  to  tempt  the  wrath  of  Heaven  too  far, 
No  longer  then  (his  fnry  if  thou  dread) 
Detain  the  relics  of  great  Hector  dead  ; 
Nor  vent  on  senseless  earth  thy  vengeance  vaui» 
But  yield  to  ransom,  and  restore  the  slain.'' 

To  whom  Aohilles :  **  Be  tbonoaom  given. 
And  we  submit,  since  such  the  will  of  Heaven." 

While  thus  they  oommnn'd,  frons  th'  Olympisut 
bpwers 
Jove  orders  Iris  to  the  Trojan  towers : 
"  Haste  winged  goddess  to  the  sacied  town» 
And  urge  her  monarch- to  redeem  his  son ; 
Alone,  the  lUan  ramparts  let  him  leave. 
And  bear  what  stern  AchiUes  may  receive  : 
Alone,  for  so  we  will :  .no  Trojan  near  i 
Except  to  place  the  dead  with  deeeni  care. 
Some  aged  herald,  who,  with  gentle  hand,- . 
May  the  slow  mules  and  funenl  oar  command* 
Nor  let  him  ^eath,.  nor  let  him  dai^r»  drea4»     . 
Safe  through  the  foe  by  ouc  proteotioo  led : 
Him  Hermes  to  Achilles  shall  convey, 
Guard  of  his  life,  and  partner  of  his  way. 
Fierce  as  he  is,  Achilles'  self  shall  spare       .     « 
His  age,  nor  touch  one  venerable  hair  ; 
Some  thought  ther^  nfutt  be  «n  a'soul  so  brave. 
Some  sense  of  duty,  some  desire  to  saTe" 

Then  down  her  bow  the.  winged  Iris  drives, 
And  swift  at  Priam's  moumftil  court  arrives  ; 
Where  the  sad  sons  beside  their  fathcr^s  throne     . 
Sate  bath'd^n  ie^rs,  and  answer'd  groan  witl^ 
And  all  amidst  them  lay  th^  hoiry  sire,      [groan« 
(Sadscene  of  woe!)  his  face,  his  wrapt  attire,  *^4 
ConceaFd  from  sight ;  with  frantic  liajids  he  spread 
A  shower  of  ashes  o'cr-his  neek^and  bead» 
From  room  to  room  his  pensive  daughters  roam  ; 
Whose  shrieks  and  clamours  ^11  the  vaulted  dttike( 
Mindful  of  those,  who,  l^tc  their  pride  and  joy,  , '  > 
lie  pale  and  breaUiless  round  the  fields  of  Troy  $ 
Before  the  king  Jove's  messenger  appears. 
And  thus,  in  whispers,  greets  his  trembling  eanij 

'*  Fear  not.  oh  father  !  no  ill  news  1  bear ; 
From  Jove  I  come,  Jove  makes  thee  still  his  care  2 
For  {lector's  sake  these  walls  he  bids  thee  leave. 
And  bear  what  stem  Achilles  may  receive ; 
Alone,  for  so  he  wills  :  no  Trojan  near, 
Except,  to  place  the  dead  with  decent  care» 
Some  aged  h^id,  who,  with  gentle  hand. 
May  the  sIqw  mules  and  funeral  car  aMnmaiid* 
Nor  sha|tthou  death,-,  nor  sbalt  thoudaagei^  ... 

dread ; 
Safe  thronfh  the  foe  by  his  protection  led : 
Thee  Herraes  to  Pelides  shall  ^nvey, 
Ouard  of  thy  life,  and  partner  of  thy  way. 
Fierce  as  he  is,  Achilles'  self  shall  spare  -  . 

Thy  age,,  nor  touch  one  venerable  hair  ; 
Some  thought  there  must  be,  in  a  soul  so  brave^.  ^ 
Some  sense  of  duty,  some  desire  to  save." 

She  spoke,  and  vanish'd.     Priam  bids prqfMca^ 
His  gentle  mules,  and  harness  tq  the  car  ; 
lliere,  6>r  t^e  gifts,  a  polish'd  casket  lay  ; 
His  pion4  sons  tt^e  |(i9g*a  C9iiunaiid  «ki|^  • 
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Then  f^d  tiie  mbmath  to  hs  Mdtl-rdom, 
Where  ced^r-be^ms  the  lofty  too£b  p«rfame, 
And  where  the  treasures  of  hit  empire  lay ; 
Tbeo  calPd  his  qaetsa,  and  thus  began  to  say : 

*'  Unhappy  consort  of  a  king  distrest ! 
Partake  the  troubles  of  thy  hasband's  breast :         « 
I  AW  descend  the  messenger  of  Jove» 
Who  bids  me  try  Achilles' mind  tomove^ 
Forsake  these  ramparts,  and  with  gifts  obtain 
The  corpse  of  Hector,  at  yon  navy  slain. 
Tell  me  thy  thought :  my  heart  impels  to  go 
Thrpuf^b  hostile  campa,  and  bean  me  to  the  foe." 

lie  hoary  monarch  thus.    Her  pierdng  cries 
Sid  Hecnbe  renews,  and.then  replies : 
*^  Ah  I  whither  wanders  thy  distemper'd  mind  } 
And  where  the  prodenoenow,  that  aw'd  mankind ; 
Tbroogh  Phryifia  once,  and  foreign  regions  known  ; 
Kqv all confus'd,  distracted,  overthrown? 
Sir^gly  to  pass  through  hioits  of  foes  !  to  fece 
(Oh  heart  of  steel ! )  the  murderer  of  thy  race  ! 
To  view  that  dcathful  eye,  and  wander  o'er 
7T)(»e  hands,  yet  red  with  Hector's  noble  gore ! 
Ahs !  my  kml !  he  knows  not  how  to  span;, 
And  what  his  mercy,  thy  slain  sons  declare  ; 
So  brave !  so  many  falFn  !    To  calm  his  rage. 
Vain  were  thy  dignity,  and  Tain  thy  age. 
ikH-pent  in  this  sad  palace,  let  us  give 
To  ^ef,  the  wretched  days  we  have  to  live. 
Still,  stjU  for  Hector  let  our  sorrows  flow, 
Bora  to  his  own  and  to  his  parents'  woe  ! 
iHwia'd,  from  the  hour  his  luckless  life  begun, 
To  dogs,  to  voknres,  and  to  Pelcus'  sou  ! 
Oh !  m  his  dearest  blood  mi^t  I  allay 
My  rage,  and  these  barbarities  repay  ! 
for  ah !  could  Hector  merit  thus,  whose  breath 
Expir'd  not  meanly  in  unactive  death  ? 
Hepoar'd  his  latest  blood  in  manly  fight, 
And  fell  a  hero  in  his  country's  right" 

"  Seek  not  to  stay  me,  nor  my  soul  affright 
With  words  of  omen,  like  a  bird  of  night'' 
(lU>ply'd,.unniovM,  the  venerable  man  ) 
"Tis  Heaven  commands  roe,  and  you  urge  in  vain 
Hid  any  mortal  voice  th'  injunction  laid, 
^*ot  aogur,  priest  or  seer  had  been  ob<y'd. 
A  pfesent  goddess  brouj^ht  the  high  command, 
I  saw,  I  heard  her,  and  the  word  shall  stand. 
I  p>,  ye  gods !  obedient  to  your  call  : 
If  in  yon  c^mp  your  powers  have  doom'd  my  fall, 
^^QDtentr— By  the  same  hand  let  me  expire ! 
Add  to  the  slaughtered  son  the  wretched  sire  ! 
One  coM  embrace  at  last  may  be  allow'd, 
And  my  1^  t^ars  flow  mingled  with  his  blood !" 

Froin  forth  his  open'd  storts,  this  said,  he  drew 
Ti*relve  costly  carpets  rf  refulgent  hue, 
As  many  vests,  as  many  mantles  told, 
And  twelve  fair  veils  and  garments  stiff  with  crold. 
Two  tripods    pext,    and    twice    two    chargrrs 

shiae. 
With  ten  pure  talents  from  the  richest  mine , 
And  last  a  large  well-labour'd  bowl  had  place 
(The  pledge  of  treaties  once  with  friendly  Thrace). 
^"^^d  all  too  mean  the  stores  he  could  employ, 
For  one  last  look  to  buy  him  back  to  Troy  ! 

Ii>.!  -the  sadiather,  frantic  with  his  pain. 
Around  him  furious  drives  his  menial  train  : 
Ifl  Tam  each  dave  with  duteous  care  attends, 
£af  b  office  hurts  him,  and  each  face  offends. 
**  ^T»at .  make  ye  here  ? '  officious  crowds,  "  (he 

cries) 
**  Hence!  nor  obtntde  your  anguish  on  my  rycst 


Have  ye^ogriefi  at  home  ta  fix  yon  then  | 

Am  I  the  only  object  of  despair } 

Am  I  beconte  my  people's  common  show. 

Set  up  by  Jove  your  spectacle  of  woe  ? 

No,  you  must  feel  him  too ;  yonrselves  mnt  fall ; 

The  same  stem  god  to  ruin  gives  yon  all : 

Nor  is  great  Hector  lost  by  me  alone ; 

Your  sole  defence,  3rour  guardian  power,  is  gone  | 

I  see  your  blood  the  fields  of  Phrygia  drown, 

1  see  the  ruins  of  your  smoking  town  ! 

O  send  me,  gods !  ere  that  sad  day  shall  oome, 

A  wiUmg  ghost  to  Pluto's  dreary  dome  V* 

He  said,  and  feebly  drives  his  friends  awly^ 
The  sorrowing  friends  his  frantic  rage  obey. 
Next  on  his  sons  his  erring  fury  falls, 
Polites,  Paris,  Agathon,  he  calls; 
His  threats  Deiphobus  and  Dius  hear, 
Hip|)othotts,  Pammon,  Helenus  the  seer. 
And  generous  Antiphon  :  for  yet  these  nine 
Survived,  sad  relics  of  his  numerous  line : 

**  Inglorious  sons,  of  an  unhappy  sire  I 
Why  did  not  all  in  Hector's  cause  expire  } 
Wretch  that  I  am  !  my  bravest  ofll^ng  slain» 
You,  the  disgrace  of  Priam's  house,  remain  ! 
Nestor  the  brave,  renown'd  in  ranks  of  war. 
With  Troileiis,  dreadful  on  his  mshing  car, 
And  last  great  Hector,  more  than  man  divine. 
For  sure  he  seem'd  not  of  terrestrial  line ! 
All  those  relentless  Mars  untimely  slew. 
And  left  me  these,  a  soft  and  servile  crew. 
Whose  days  the  feast  and  wanton  dance  employ. 
Gluttons  and  flatterers,  the  contempt  of  Troy  ! 
Why  teach  ye  not  my  rapid  wheels  to  run. 
And  speed  my  journey  to  redeem  my  son  ?*• 

The  sons  their  father's  wretched  age  revere, 
Forpive  his  angrer,  and  produce  the  car. 
High  on  the  scat  the  cabinet  they  bind : 
The  new  made  car  with  solid  beauty  shin'd  ; 
Box  was  the  yoke,  emboss'd  with  costly  pains. 
And  hung  w  ith  ringlets  to  receive  the  reins ; 
Nine  cubits  long,  the  traces  swept  the  ground  ;       ' 
These  to  the  chariot's  polish'd  pole  they  bonnd  j 
Then  fixt  a  ring  the  running  reins  to  guide. 
And  close  beneath  the  gather'd  ends  were  ty'd. 
Next  with  the  gifts  (the  price  of  Hector  slain) 
The  sad  attendants  load  the  groaning  wain  : 
Last,  to  the  yoke  the  wcll-match*d  mules  they    ' 

bring 
(The  gift  of  Mysia  to  the  Trojan  kinjr.) 
Rut  the  fair  horses,  long  his  darling  care. 
Himself  receiv'd  and  hamess'd  to  his  car  : 
Oricv'd  as  he  was,  he  not  this  task  deny'd  : 
Tho  hoary  herald  hclp'd  him,  at  his  side. 
Whilo  careful  these  the  gentle  coursers  join'd. 
Sad  Hecuba  approach'd  with  anxious  mind  ; 
A  golden  bowl  thatfoam'd  with  fragrant  vine, 
(libation  destin'd  to  the  power  divine) 
Held  in  horrisrht,  before  the  steeds  she  stands. 
And  thus  consicms  it  to  the  monarch's  hands; 
"  Take  this,  j»nd  pour  to  Jove  ;  that,  safe  from 

harms, 
His  ffrace  restore  thee  to  our  roof  and  arms. 
Since,   victorof  thy  fears,  and  slighting  min«i. 
Heaven,  or  thy  soul,  inspire  this  bold  design  : 
Pray  to  that  god,  who  high  on  Ida's  brow 
Surveys  thy  desolated  realms  below. 
His  wingod  messenger  to  send  from  high. 
And  lead  thy  way  with  heavenly  augury  : 
T^t  the  strong  soverei;xn  of  the  plumy  race 
Tower  on  the  right  of  yon  cthcrial  space. 
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That  rigp  behdA,  and  ftmgtHoB'd  from  abora^ 
Boldly  ptmae  the  journey  mark'd  by  Joive  ; 
But  if  the  god  bit  angary  deoiea, 
SappreM  thy  iai|Milte,  nor  reject  adfioe," 
•*  Tif  jiiak*'  (mM  Priam)  "  to  the  tare  abote 
To  raiie  oar  bands;  lor  who  to  good  as  Jove  ?" 
He  spoke,  and  bade  tb*  attendant  handmaid  bring 
The  pnrest  water  of  die-living  spriog. 
(Her  ready  bands  the  ewer  and  basou  held }) 
Then  took  the  golden  cap  hit  queen  bad  fllPd  | 
On  the  mid  pavement  nourt  the  rosy  wine, 
Vplifts  bis  eyes,  and  calls  the  power  ditine : 
**  Ob  first,  and  greatest !    Heaven's  imperial 

Loid! 
On  lofty  Ida's  holy  hill  adoed  ! 
To  stem  Achilles  now  direct  my  wajrs, 
And  teach  him  merey  when  a  fisther  praySi 
If  such  thy  will»  dispatch  from  yonder  sky 
Thy  sacred  bird,  celestial  augury  ! 
Let  the  strong  sovereign  of  the  plumy  race 
Tower  on  the  right  of  yonetherial  space : 
So  shall  thy  suppUant,  strengthened  from  above. 
Fearless  pnrsne  the  journey  marked  by  Jove." 

Jove  heard  his  prayer,  and  Iran  the  throne 
on  high 
Bispatch'd  his  bifd,  celestial  augury ! 
The  swift  wiag'd  ohaser  of  the  feather'd  game. 
And  known  to  gods  by  Perenos'  lofty  name. 
Wide  as  appears  some  palace-gate  displayed. 
So  broad,  his  pinioaa  stretched  their  ample  shade. 
As  stooping  dexter  with  reiounding  wings 
Th'  Imperial  bird  desoends  in  airy  rings. 
A  dawn  of  joy  in  every  Hce  appears 
The  monmingmatron  dries  her  timonms  tean : 
Swift  on  Ms  car  th*  impatient  monarch  spniog  ; 
The  bracen  portal  in  bis  paaeage  rung. 
The  mules  preceding  draw  the  loaded  wain, 
Chaig'd  with  the  gifts :  Id«ns  holds  the  rein: 
The  ki^hJmself  his  gentle  steeds  controls. 
And  through  sotrennding  friends  the  chariot  rolln 
On  his  slow  wheds  the  following  people  wait, 
Moom  at  each  step,  and  give  him  up  to  fate  ; 
With  bands  uplifted,  eye  him  as  be  past. 
And  gasM  upon  him  as  they  gaz'd  their  last. 
Kow  fivward  fores  the  fother  on  his  way. 
Through  the  lone  fields,  and  back  to  Ilion  they. 
Grsat  Jove  beheld  him  as  he  crort  the  plain. 
And  felt  the  woes  of  miserable  man. 
Then  thus  to  Hermes :  **  Thoti  whose  constant  cares 
5till  succour  mortals,  and  attend  their  prayers; 
Behold  an  object  to  thy  charge  consigned  : 
If  ever  pi*y  touch*d  thee  for  mankind. 
Go,  guard  the  sire ;  th*  observing  foe  prevent. 
And  aafo  conduct  hnn  to  Achilles'  tent'' 

The  god  obeys,  his  golden  pinions  binds. 
And  mouati  incumbent  on  the  wmgs  of  winds. 
That  high,  throngh  fields  of  air,  bis  flight  sostain, 
O'er  the  wide  eald^  and  o*er  the  boundten  main : 
Then  graqps  tha  wand  that  causes  sleep  to  fiy. 
Grin  suftshimbers  seals  the  wakefiil  eye ; 
Thus  arm'd,  swift  Hermes  steers  his  airy  way, 
Andstoop^on  Halkspont's  resounding  s**^ 
A  betntcwusyonth,  nuoestic  and  divine, 
He  secm'd ;  foiroApring  of  some  princely  line  ! 
Kow  twilighrveil'd  the  gfering  foce  of  day^ 
And  clad  the  dusky  fields  iir  sober  gray ; 
What  time  the  henld.  and  the  hoary  king 
(Their  chariots  stoppings!  tbeailver  spring. 
That  cireHng  Ilns^  ancient  marble  fioav ) 
Allow'd  tbtir  mm]m  andstaedsa  ahtrt  reposf . 


Through  the  dim  shOntbe  Hmwi^  mm  mfkm 
A  man^  approach,  and  thus  to  Priam  eries: 
*'  I  mark  some  foe^  ndvanoe :  O  king  1  beem^ 
This  hafd  ndventnre  claims  thy  almost  cam : 
For,  mndi  I  foar,  destinetion  hoaers  nigh  t 
Our  state  asks  connsel    Is  it  best  to  iy  ? 
Or,  old  and  helpless,  at  his  feet  to  foil, 
(Two  wretched  suppliants)  and  for  meicy  caU?** 

Th'  afilioted  monarch  shiver'd  with  deipair  { 
Pale  grew  has  foce,  and  upright  stood  bis  hair; 
Sunk  was  his  heart ;  his  colour  went  snd  oeme ; 
A  sudden  trembling  shook  his  aged  It^m: 
When  Hermes,  greeting,  touch'd  hie  royal  bsnl, 
And  gently  thus  accosts  with  kind  demand : 

"  Say  whither,  father !  when  each  mortal  sigbt' 
Is  seal'd  in  sleep,  thou  wander'st  through  the 

night? 
Why  roam  thy  mules  and  steeds  the  plains  alooiv 
Through  Grecian  foes,  so  numerous  and  so  sMngf 
WhatoouM'stthoo  h<ye,  should  these  thy  II— tf 

Tiew; 
These,  who  with  endless  hate  thy  race  punae) 
For  what  defence,  alas!  oould'st  thou  provide ; 
Thjrself  not  young,  a  weak  old  man  thy  goide^ 
Yet  sufier  not  thy  soul  to  shik  with  dread : 
From  me  no  harm  shall  touch  thy  reverend  hetd  ; 
From  Greece  I'll  guard  thee  too ;  forhi  ttaois  hM^ 
The  living  image  of  my  fother  ftaines*" 

<<  Thy  words  that  speak  benevolence  of  ndndt . 
Are  true,  my  son !"  (the  godlike  sire  r«oin>d) 
"  Great  are  my  baxards  ;  but  the  gods  surtef 
My  steps,  and  send  thee,  gnaidinn  of  my  way. 
Hail,  and  be  blest !  for  scarce  of  mortal  kind 
Appear  thy  form»  thy  feature,  and  thy  mtod.** 

'*  Nor  true  are  all  thy  words,  nor  erring  wUe,** 
(The  sacred  messenger  of  Heaven  i«pl3p'd)  { 
'*  But  say,  convey'st  thou  thro'  thn  lonely  pWos 
What  yet  most  precious  of  thy  stoi«  remaini» 
To  lodge  in  safety  with  some  friendly  band : 
Prepared,  perchance,  to  leave  thy  native  land  ^ 
Or  fly'st  thou  now  ?— What  bopca  can  TfOf 

retain, 
Thy  matchless  son,  her  guard  and  glory,  slain  V*  * 

The  king,  alarm'd:  **  Say  wh«t,  ami  whnM 
thou  art, 
Who  search  the  sorrows  of  a  parentis  heart. 
And  know  so  well  bow  godlike  Hector  dy*d  ?** 
Thus  Priam  spoke;  and  Hermes  thus  replyMt 

*'  You  tempt  me,  father,  and  with  pity  ttodu 
On  this  sad  subject  you  inquire  too  much. 
Oft  have  these  eyes  that  godlike  Hector  viewM 
In  gbrious  fight,  with  Grerian  blood  embraed^ 
I  saw  him  when,  like  Jove,  his  flames  he  tost 
On  thousand  ships,  and  wither'd  half  an  hosti 
I  saw,  but  help'd.not:  stem  Achilles^  im 
Forbade  assistance,  andenjoy'dtbe  fire. 
For  him  I  serve,  oi  Myrnidonian  mce ; 
One  ship  convey'd  us  from  our  native  piaie^ 
Polyctor  is  my  sire,  an  bonour'd  name. 
Old  like  thyself,  and  not  unkmnm  tn  foUes 
Of  seven  his  sons,  by  whom  the  lofrwns  casi 
To  serve  our  prince,  it  fell  on  me,  thw  last^ 
To  watch  this  quarter  ny  adventure  Mlbi 
For  with  the  mom  the  Greeks  attaotoyDnr  wim 
Sleepless  they  sit,  impatient  to  engage. 
And  scarce  their  ralers  chrck  their  ntnrtiskfiift* 

**  If  then  thou  art  of  stem  PeUdait  tnhH^ 
(The  monmfol  monarch  thus  riioHl*d^gmd) 
"  Ah,  tell  metraly,  where,  oh!  whew ai9 laid 
Mysons  dear  relict?  nihat  befoMte^eidl' 
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A  w  iDff  4taMiBWH4  (ootlit  aalnd  pkiot) 
Or  yet  UDiMBgM  f^  MS  cold  mMlnt  ?** 

•«OiMar^ortlMffciM!»  (tfatM  aamree4  CImq 
The  povrar  that  me^iitw  helWMB  g«di  Mid  M^ 
*'NordggtttofjvQltttf«t1wfethy  HeelorMiit, 
But  whole  IM  li6i,  aeileeted  in  the  teat : 
Tkk  the  t««liUi  •vemng  tiaoe  he  lerted  there, 
UBtooeh'd  hy  worBt,  votahited  hy  the  eir. 
Still  It  Aorom'e  mddjr  beui  it  tpreed, 
Bonndhit  fricMl't  tonb  AcMlkt  dregt  the  deed: 
yetuvdktigm'd,  or  in  Hnih  or  Ihce, 
All  fterii  he  lite^  with  every  ttnug  graoe» 
M^Mteliadeeth!  Ho tlmit  are Ibund 
O'er  ell  the  oerpee.  and  doeVI  i»  every  wound; 
ThiMgh  may  Awovad  they  gere^  %mie  heeveply 


$mt  head  dnriae^  proterrcthiBi  ever  Ihir: 
OrtHthehottof  Hteveo,  to  whom  he  led 
itthKSMttful,  t^ regard  him  deed." 

That  ipolto  to  Mem  the  celettiel  gaide ! 
Aod  joyftil  that  the  royal  tire  replyM  : 
"  IM  it  the  manidio  payt  the  godt  abort 
Thetpattanttrihufee  of  rctpect  and  love; 
TboM  eiho  rahebitthe  Olympian  bower 
JfyiOB  forgot  not,  in  enlted  power; 
iad  Heaven,  that  every  virtoe  bean  hi  ipiad, 
Bt'etotheathfltorthejntt,  iokimi 
BotUMHi,  ohseneroaevoiith^  thie goblrt  ti^, 
ApMgeofgratitode,  fi>r  Rector^  take; 
And,  while  the  lavourhig  godt  oar  ttept  turvey, 
M  to  Pdide^  teat  CQDdnet  my  way.'> 

T»  whom  the  latent^god:  ''Okhis*  forbear 
To  timpt  my  youth,  (br  apt  it  youth  to  err : 
Bat  can  I,  abiaat  from  my  prince'i  rght, 
Tahegiilt  ia  oeoret,  that  matt  thun  the  light  ? 
What  from  ear  matter't  mterett  thut  we  draw, 
h  bet  a  lieeae'd  theft  that  >tcapet  the  law. 
Bopeetii^  him,  ny  tool  adjaret  tb>  ofibnco; 
inH  at  theerioMv  I  dread  the  cooaequence. 
Tbee,  hr  at  ihrgoe,  pleae'd  I  oonid  convey  ; 
G«ardofthyli6,  aod  partner  of  the  way  : 
Oa  thee  attend,  thy  ealbty  to  maintain, 
O'er  palhleif  ferettt,  or  the  roaring  mahi.'' 

He  laid,  tlieo  took  the  chariot  at  the  bound, 
Mmetch'd  the  reint,  and  whirlM  the  lath  aroun4 ! 
BHbie  th*  iatpiriDg  god,  that  urg'd  them  on, 
TkeeMnteniy,  with  qmit  not  their  own. 
And  now  they  reach'd  the  naval  wail%  and  fbirad 
7W  foardi  repaiitfng,  while  the  bowit  go  round: 
Oa  thme  the  vlrtiie  of  bit  wand  he  triei, 
AaA  pQort  deep  stamber  on  then-  watchful  eyes ; 
Thm  beai Vi  the  mapy  gajtei,  removed  ^  bars. 
And  0%  th^treaehca  led  the  rolling  can. 
Voseca,  throagb  all  the  hostile  camp  they  went, 
ind  oea  appraach'd  Pelldef  lofty  tent 
<^iir  the  roofwawrmit'd,  and* cover*d  o'er 
With  reedi-ooll^cted- from  the  manhy  shore  ; 
M  feaCd  witii  palimdet,  a  hall  of  ttate, 
(The  work  of  eoldiert)  where  the  hero  late. 
Ivfe  wat  tkt  door,  iHioee  well^cufnpected  strength 
A «oUd ptae-treebarr'd,  of wonderout  length ; 
Sctfce  three  ttrong^  Gfeeke  couldlift  its  mighty 

weight. 
Bet  frett  Achtllertiagly  elot*d  the  gata 
T^Hermee  (each  the  power  of  gods!)  set  wide; 
^^soift  al^fated^tbe  oelettial  guide, 
^thettcaeaTdt*-'*  Iftar,  prtnoe !  and  undentand 
yxm  ov^  thy  goidtace  to  no  mortal  hand.: 
5«»«  I  am,  deecended'ftom  above, 
"*tt»ufw»>  thKBWtiui^u  of-Jpte. 


FarewtQ:  tothaa  AehHleiP  tight  Ifly: 
Uncommoa  are  toch  Ikvoon  of  the  sky. 
Nor  ttaad  confctt  to  Ibdl  mortality. 
Now  fiearlett  enter,  and  prefer  thy  prayeis; 
Adjure  him  hy  hit  ihther^t  tilver  hahrt. 
His  eon,  hit  mother !  urge  him  to  bettmr   ' 
Whatever  pity  tlmt  item  heart  can  know.* 

Thut  having  taid,  he  vaabh'd  from  hit  eyet, 
Aod  ia  a  moarnit  thot  into  the  tkiet: 
The  king,  oonirm'd  from  Htaven,  allgfated  therc^ 
And  left  hit  aged  heraM  on  the  car. 
With  lolemn  paee  through  variont  rooms  ha  went* 
And  found  AehUlet  hi  hit  hmer  teatx 
There  aate  the  hefo;  Akimat  the  brave. 
And  great  Automedoa,  attendance  gavet 
1*hese  terv'd  hit  person  at  the  royal  featt: 
Around»  et  awM  diftaaCQ^  atoqd  the  rest 

ITateen  by  tfaeee,  the  khig  hit  eatry  made? 
And,  protlfato  now  before  Aehillet  Itid, 
Sod«ften  (a  venertble  tiglxt)  appean; 
£mbrac*d  his  knees,  and  bathed  his  lltadt  in  tetn; 
Those  direfol  hands  his  fcistcp  preat*d,  embnied 
Ev'n  witii  the  best,  the  dearest  of  hit  blood! 

As  when  a  wretch  (who,  conectout  of  hit  ceinw, 
Pnrtued  for  murder,  diet  hit  aative  <;ihDey 
Just  gains  some  frontier,  breathlem,  pale,  attazMt 
All  gaze,  all  wonder:  thus  Achillee  gaa'd: 
Thoe  stood  th'  attendants  stupid  with  surprise ; 
All  mute,  yet  seem'd  to  ({u^stion  with  thdr  eyes: 
Each  looked  on  other,  none  the  sileBce  broke. 
Till  thus  at  last  the  khigty  suppliant  spokes 

**  Ah  thhik,  thou  fovoqr'd  of  the  powen  divrae  t 
Think  of  thy  father's  age,  and  pity  nrfae! 
In  me,  that  fother*t  reverend  i™*9<B  tracts 
Those  silver  heirSf  that  venerable  lace; 
His  trembling  limbs,  hie  helplett  penoo,  tee! 
In  all  my  equal,  but  in  misery ! 
Yet  now,  perhaps,  some  tarn  of  human  fote 
Expels  him  helpless  finom  his  peaoefol  state; 
Think,  from  some  powerful  foe  thou  tce'st  him  flfi 
And  beg  protection  with  a  foeble  cry. 
Yet  still  one  comfort  in  his  soul  may  rise; 
,  He  bean  his  son  still  lives  to  glad  his  eyes; 
And,-  hearing,  stiU  may  hope  a  better  day 
May  send  him  thee,  to  chase  that  ibe  away. 
No  comfort  to  my  griefs,  no  hopes,  remain  r 
The  best,  the  bravest,  of  my  sons  are  slain  ? 
Yet  what  a  race !  ere  Greece  to  llion  came, 
The  pledge  of  many  a  lov'd  and  lovin;]:  dame! 
Nineteen  one  mother  bore    Dead,  all  are  dead ! 
How  oft,  alat!  has  wretched  Priam  bled  I 
Still  one  was  heft,  their  loss  tp  recompense ; 
His  father's  hope,  bis  country's  Jatt  defence. 
Him  too  thy  rage  hat  tiain!  beneath  thy  steel, 
Unhfppy,  vHnp  country*!  cause  he  fell ! 

<*  for  him,  throogh  hottile  camps  I  bend  my 
way, 
For  hitri,  thus  proetrate  at  thy  feet  I  lay; 
Large  gifts  proportioJli*d  to  thy  wrath  I  bear; 
O  l)ear  the  wretched,  apd  the  fi^oils  revere  ! 

"  Thh*  of  thy  fether.  and  this  face  behold ! 
See  him  in  mc,  as  helpless  and  as  old ! 
Though  not  so  wretched:  there  he  yields  to  me. 
The  f^rst  of  men  in  sovereign  tniaery  ! 
Thue  forced  t»  koeel,  thiw  grovelhrtg  to  embrace 
The  scourge  and' ruin  of  my  reahn  and  race: 
Suppliant  my  chiMren's  munlerer  to  implore, 
And  kiss  tho«  hands  yet  reeking  with  their  gore  !'* 

These  words  soft  pity,  in  the  chief  inspire, 
Tottcb'd  witii  the  dear-  remembrance  of  hn  sire/ 
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Then  with  hit  hmoA  (at  pnttrate  lUJI  b«  lay) 
The  old  man^s  cheek  be  gcDtly  toro'd  away.   . 
•  Ko»  each  by  turns  indulged  the  gush  of  voe; 
And  now  the  miogled  tidet  together  flow ; 
Tbit  low  on  earth,  that  gently  bending  o^er, 
A  Either  one,  and  one  a  too,  deplore  r 
3nt  great  AdiiUet  difierent  pas6iont  rend. 
And  |ip«  bb  tire  he  mourns,  and  now  his  friend. 
Th'  infectious  softaettf  tbroagfa  the  herciet  cao, 
Qne  muvenai  solemn  shower  began; 
They  bore  at  heroes,  but  they  ^t  as  man. 

Sttifte  at  length  with  unavailing  woes. 
Tram  the  high  throne  divine  AchiUet  rote ; 
The  reverend  nu>narch.by  the  band  he  rais'd ; 
On  his  white  beard  and  form  Bi^jestic  gai'd, 
^ot  unrelenting :  then  serene  b<^an 
With  words  to  soothe  the  nuterable  man  i 

'*  AIm  !  wbit  wdghtoCanguisI^  hast  thoo  known. 
Unhappy  prince !  thus  guardlest  and  alone 
To  pass  through  foes,  and  thus  undaunted  face 
The  roan  whoae  fiiry  has  destroyed  thy  raoe ! 
JHeaven  sure  has  atpa'd  thee  with  a  heart  of  steel, 
A  strength  proportionM  to  the  wots  you  feeL 
Bite  then:  let  reason  mitigate  our  care: 
To  mourn,  avails  not :  man  is  bom  to  bear. 
Eoch  is,  aJas!  the  gods*  severe  decree :      * 
They,  only  they,  are  blest,  and  only  free. 
Two  ums-by  Jove^t  high  throne  have  ever  stood, 
Thetourceefevilooe,  and  one  of  good ; 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills, 
Blfsttngt  to  these,  to  thote  distributes  ilU ; 
To  matt,  hemingletbotb:  the  wretch  decreed 
To  taste  the  bad,  unmix'd,  is  curst  indeed ; 
Pursued  by  wrongs,  by  meagre  £unine  driven. 
He  wanders,  outcast  both  of  Earth  and  Heaven. 
The  happiest  taste  not  happinett  sincere ; 
But  find  the  cordial  draught  is  dashM  with  care. 
Who  more  than  Peleus  shone  in  wealth  and  power ! 
What  stars  concurring  blest  bis  natal  hour ! 
A  realm,  a  goddess,  to  his  wishes  given ; 
Grac'd  by  the  gods  with  all  the  gifts  of  Heaven. 
One  evil,  yet,  o'eirtakes  his  latest  day  : 
Ko  race  succeeding  to  imperial  sway ; 
An  only  son ;  and  be  (alas !)  ordain*d 
To^&ll  untimely  in  a  foreign  land. 
Sec  him,  in  Troy,  the  pious  care  decline 
Of  his  wc  ak  age,  to  live  the  curse  of  thine  I 
Thou  too,  old  man,  hast  happier  days  beheld; 
In  riches  once,  in  children  once,  excelled; 
Extended  Pbrygia  own'd  thy  ample  reign. 
And  all  fair  L(»bos*  blissful  seats  contain. 
And  all.  wide  Hell«spont*s  umneasur'd  main. 
But  since  the  god  his  hand  has  pleasM  to  turn. 
And  fill  thy  measure  from  bis  bitter  urn. 
What  sees  the  Sun,  but  hapless  heroes'  falls  > 
War  and  the  blood  of  men  surround  tby  walld;;!  • 
What  must  be,  must  be.     Bear  thy  lot,  nor  shed 
These  unavailinf  sorrows  o^er  the  dead ; 
Thoo  canst  not  call  him  from  the  Stygian  shore. 
But  thou,  alas!  may*st  live,  to  suffer  more!'' 

To  whom  the  king :  '*  Oh,  &vour*d  of  the  Skies ! 
Here  let  me  grow  to  earth !  since  Hector  lies  * 
On  the  bare  beach  deprived  of  obsequies. 
Oh,  give  me  Hector !  to  my  eyes  restore 
His  corpse,  and  take  the  gifts :  I  ask  no  more* 
Thou,  as  thou  may'st,  these  boundless  stores 

Safe  may'st  tbou  sail,  and  turn  thy  wrath  from  Troy ; 
So  shall  thy  pity  and  forbearance  give 
A  mB^k  old  man  to  sec  thelight  and  l\ve  !!* 


"Mevemenomote!"  (AebiBMtht»ic^k%    * 
While  kindling  anger  sparkled  in  his  eyes) ; 
*'  Nor  seek  by  tears  my  steady  tool  to  bend; 
To  yield  thy  Hector,  I  myself  intend: 
For  know,  from  Jove  my  goddetiHBother  Cpae 
(Old  Ocean's  daughter,  silver-fiooted  dame) ; 
Nor  com'st  thou  ^t  by  Hea?en :  nor  com'tt  akne, 
Some  god  impels  with  courage  not  thy  own : 
No  human  hand  the  weighty  gates  miharr'd, 
Nor  conld  the  boldest  of  our  youth  hate  dar^ 
To  pass  ourout-workt,  or  dude  the  gVMud. 
Ceaise;  lest,  neglectful  of  high  Jove's  ocmmand, 
I  show  thee,  king !  thou  tiend'st  en  hpsUk  land  | 
Keleaae  my  kneet,  thy  tuppliant  artt  givno'er. 
And  ahake  the  purpose  ef  my  soul  nA  moift*' 

The  sire  obeyed  him,  trembling  and  o'cr-aw'd. 
Achilles,  like  a  lion,  rush'd  abroad  ; 
Antomedon  and  Alcimos  attend 
(Whom  most  he  honoured  since  he  loet  his  friend)  | 
Thine  to  unyoke  the  mules  and  horsey  went. 
And  led  the  hoary  herald  to  the  tent; 
Next  heaped  on  high  tluuiumerous  presents  bear    ' 
(Oreat  Hector's  ransom)  frxxn  the  polish'd  car. 
Two  splendid  majytles,  and  a  carpet  q»read. 
They  leave,  to  cover  and  inwrap  the  dead*  . 
Then  call  the  handmaids,  with  assistant  toil  - 
To  wash  the  body  and  anoint  with  oil. 
Apart  from  Priam;  left  th' unhappy  sire, 
,  Provoked  to  paction,  once  ommw  route  to  ire 
The  stem  Pelides;  and  nor  sacred  age,    .    . 
Nor  Jove*s  command,  should  check  the  rising  rage, : 
This  done,  the  garments  o*cr  the  oorpee  they  iprnd ; 
Aebilles  lifts  it  to  the  funeral  bed : 
Then,  while  the  bofly  on  the  car  thay  laid. 
He  groans,  and  calls  on  lovM  Patrochit*  shade: 

"  If,  in  that  gloom  which  never  light  must  know, 
The  deeds  of  mortals  touch  the  gb^ts  below: 
O  friend !  forgive  me,  that  I  thus  fulfil 
(Restoring  Hector)  Heaven's  unqucstkn'd  wili 
The  gifts  the  ftttber  gave,  be  ever  thine. 
To  grace  thy  manes,  and  adorn  thy  shrine.*'- 

He  said,  and,  entering,  took  his  teat  ofetate^  -r 
Where  full  before  him  reverend  Priam  tate: 
To  whom,  composed,  the  godlike  chief  begnn-* 
"  Lo !  to  thy  prayer  restored,  thy  breathlest  sonf 
Extended  on  the  funeral  couch  he  lies; 
And,  soon  as  morning  paints  the  eastern  tki^ 
The  sight  is  granted  to  thy  longing  eyes. 
But  now  the  peaceful  hours  of  sacred  flight 
Demand  refection,  and  to  rest  invite : 
Nor  thou,  O  father!  thus  consum'd  with  woe, 
The  common  cares  th^  nourish  iiie  forego. 
Not  thus  did  Niobe,  of  form  divine, 
A  parent  once,  whose  sorrows  equalled  thine  ^ 
Six  youthful  sons,  as  many  blooming  maids, 
In  one  sad  day  beheld  the  Stygian  shades  ; 
These  by  Apollo's  silver  bow  were  slain. 
Those,  Cynthia's  arrows  stretched  upon  the  plain: 
So  was  her  pride  chastised  by  wrath  <iivine. 
Who  match'd  her  own  with  bright  Latona*s  line; 
But  two  the  goddess,  twt;lve  the  queen  ei^oy'd : 
Those  boasted  twelve  th'  avenging  two  destroy'd. 
Ste^p'd  in  their  blood,  and  in  the  dust  outspread. 
Nine  da3rs,  otiglectod,  lay  expos'd  the  de^; 
None  by  to  weep  them,  to  inhume  them  none 
(For  Jove  had  nim'd  the  nation  all  to  stone) : 
The  gods  themselves  at  length,  relenting,  gave 
Th'  unhappy  race  the  honours  of  a  grave. 
Herself  a  rock  (for  such  was  Heaven's  high  will} 
Through  doierts  wild  now  pouit  a  wec|>ing  riU;  > 
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Where  raond  th€  bed  whence  Achel«$f  spnogs. 
The  vmtery  ^riei  dance  in  mazy  rings, 
Thdre  high  on  Sipylos's  shaggy  brow 
She  stands,  her  own  sad  monument  of  woe ; 
Th«  rock  for  ever  lasts,  the  tears  for  ever  flow. 

*'  Sacb  grie6, 0  king !  hare  other  parents  known ; 
Reflaember  theirs,  and  mitigate  thy  own. 
The  ca.re  of  Heaven  thy  Hector  has  appear*d, 
Hw  ahall  he  lie  onwept  and  uninterr'd ; 
Soon  may  thy  aged  dieeks  in  tears  be  drown'd. 
And  all  the  eyes  of  Ilion  stream  around.*' 

He  said ;  and,  rising,  chose  the  Tictim  ewe 
With  silver  flee^,  which  hts  attendants  slew. 
The  limbs  they  sever  from  the  reeking  hide, 
Wick  skdl  prepare  them,  and  hi  parts  divide: 
Eacb  OB  the  coals  the  separate  monels  Ia3rs, 
And,  hasty,  snatches  from  the  rising  blase. 
With  bread  the  glittering  cSnisters  they  load, 
Which  tound  the  board  Antomedon  bestowed : 
Tike  diief  himself  to  each  his  portion  plac'd,    ' 
Amd  each  indnlging  shar'd  in  sweet  repast 
IKlaea  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  represt, 
The  woodering  hero  eyes  his  ro3ral  guest : 
K9  less  the  royal  guest  the  hero  eyes, 
H»  godlike  aspect  and  majestic  size.; 
Here  youthful  grace  and  noble  fire  engage ; 
Amd  there,  the  mild  benevolence  of  age. 
Thus  gmzing  kng,  the  silence  neither  broke, 
(A  sn|«iBn  scene  !)  at  length  the  father  spoke : 
*•  Permit  me  now,  belov'd-of  Jove !  to  steep 
My  carefol  temples  in  the  dew  of  sleep  r 
For,  since  the  ^y  that  numbered  with  the  dead 
My  hapless  son,  the  dost  has  been  my  bed ; 
Soft  sle^,  a  stranger  to  my  weeping  eyes ; 
My  ooly  ixM),  my  sorrows  and  my  sighs ! 
Till  n  jw,  encoorag'd  by  the  grace  3rou  give, 
I  share  thy  banquet,  and  consent  to  live." 

WHfa  that,  Achilles  bade  prepare  the  bed. 
With  pmrple  soft,  and  shaggy  carpets  Spread; 
JkMtkf  by  the  flaming  lights,  they  bend  their 

And  place  the  couches,  and  the  coverings  lay. 
Thesi  he :  **  Now,  &ther,  sleep,  but  sleep  not  here; 
OdosoH  thy  safety,  and  forgive  my  fear ; 
Lest  any  Aigive  (at  this  hour  awake, 
To  asfc  oor  counsel,  or  our  orders  take) 
Approaching  sodden  to  our  openM  tent, 
Ferchaace  behold  thee,  and  our  grace  prevent 
Shoald  SQcb  report  thy  honour'd  person  here, 
The  Idn^  of  men  the  ransom  might  defer; 
Bat  say,  with  speed,  if  aught  of  thy  desire 
P^T»«Qi"«  oaaskM;  what  time  the  rites  require 
To  inter  thy  Hector?  For,  so  long  we  stay 
Oor  slangh|ering  arm^  and  bid  the  hosts  obey." 

^  If  theo  thy  will  permit,"  the  monarch  said, 
"  Toflmslv  all  doe  hoDonrr  to  the  dead,^  ^ 
7^99,  of  thy  grace,  accord :  to  thee  are  known 
The  ffears'of  lllon  closM  within  her  town ; 
Aad  at  what  ffistance  from  our  walls  aspire 
The  bills  of  Ide,  and  forests  for  the  fire. 
HfBe  days  to  vent  our  sorrows  I  reonest, 
7W  tenth  shall  see  the  funeral  and  the  f?ast ; 
The  next,  to  raise  his  monument  be  giren ; 
The  twelfth  we  war,  if  war  be  doom'd  by  Heaven  \** 
■  **  T^M  thy  request,"  reply*d  the  chief,  •*  enjoy; 
TBI  thea,  our  arms  suspend  the  fgll  of  Troy." 

Then  gave  his  hand  at  parting,  to  prevent 
The  <M.  man's  fears,  and  tum*d  within  the  tent ; 
Where  fair  Brisei5,  bright  in  blooming  charms, 
Espscii  her  hero  with  deiiring  arms. 


But  in 'the  porch,  the  kbg  and  fieralJ  rest ; 

Sad  dreams  of  care,  yet  wandering  in  their  breast 

Now  gods  and  men  the  gifts  of  sleep  partake^ 

Industrious  Hermes  only  was  awake. 

The  kiog^s  return  rerolring  in  his  mind. 

To  pass  the  ramparts,  aud  the  watch  to  Wind. 

The  power  desr^ing  hovcr'd  o'er  his  hoad : 

"  And  sleep*st  thou,  father !"  (thus  the  vision  said) 

"^  Now  dost  thou  sleep,  when  Hector  is  restored  ? 

Nor  fear  the  Grecian  foes,  or  Orccbn  lord? 

Thy  presence  here  should  stem  Atrides  see. 

Thy  still-survi\ing  sons  may  sue  for  thee. 

May  offer  all  thy  treasures  yet  contain. 

To  spare  thy  age  ;  and  offer  all  ro  vain." 

Wak'd  with  the  word,  the  trembling  sire  arose. 
And  raised  his  friend :  the  god  before  bim  gors  ; 
He  joins  the  mules,  directs  them  with  his  hand. 
And  moves  in  silence  through  the  hostile  land. 
When  npw  to  Xanthus'  yellow  stream  they  drove 
(Xant^us,  immortal  progeny  of  Jove)  ' 
The  wmged  deity  forsook  their  view 
Aud  ill  a  moment  to  Olympus  flew. 
Now  shed  Aurora  round  her  safiron  ray. 
Sprung  thro*  the  gate  of  light,  and  gave  the  day : 
Charg'd  with  their  moumfol  load,  to  lUoo  go 
The  sage  and  king,  majestically  slow. 
Ousandra  first  beholds,  from  Tlion's  spir^, 
Tlie  sad  procidssion  of  her  ho%ry  sire ; 
Then,  as  the  pensive  pomp  advanced  more  near, 
(Her  breathless  brother  stretched  upon  the  bier) 
A  shower  of  tears  overflows  her  beauteous  eyes, 
Alarmiug  thus  all  Ilion  with  her  cries:     [employ, 

"  Turn  h2ite  your  steps,  and  here  your  ej-ei 
Ye  wretched  daughters,  and  ye  sons,  of  Tkoy ! 
If  e>Br  ye  rush*d  in  crowds,  with  vast  delight. 
To  hail  jrour  hero  glorious  from  the  fight ; 
Now  meet  him  dead,  and  let  your  sorrows  flow ! 
Your  common  triumph,  and  your  common  wpe." 
^  In  thronging  crowds  they  issue  to  the  plains  ; 
Nor  man,  nor  woman,  in  the  walls  remains : 
In  every  faoe  the  self-same  grief  is  shown ; 
And  Troy  sends  forth  one  universal  groan. 
At  SciQan's  gates  they  meet  the  mourning  wain. 
Hang  on  the  wheels,  and  g^^vel  round  the  slain. 
The  wife  and  mother,  frantic  with  despair. 
Kiss  his  pale  cheek,  and  rend  their  scatter'd  hair : 
Thus  wildly  wailbg  at  the  gates  they  lay ; 
And  there  had  sighM  and  sorrowed  out  the  day : 
But  godlike  Priam  from  the  chariot  rose; 
"  Porbear,»»  he  cry'd,  "  this  violence  of  woes  J 
First  to  the  palace  let  the  car  proceed. 
Then  pour  your  boundless  sorrows  o*er  the  dead.*' 

The  waves  of  people  at  his  word  divide. 
Slow  rolls  the  chariot  through  the  following  tide ; 
Ev'n  to  the  palace  the  sAd  pomp  they  wait ;  ^ 
They  weep,  and  place  him  on  the  bed  of  statc\ 
A  melancholy  choir  attend  around,  /       ' 

With  plaintive  sighs,  and  music's  solemn  souhd  :  * 
Alternately  they  sing,  alternate  flow 
Th'  obedient  tears,  melodious  in  their  woe. 
While  deeper  sorrows  groan  from  each  full  heart. 
And  nature  speaks  at  every  pause  of  art. 

First  to  the  corpse  the  weeping  consort  flew  ; 
Around  his  neck  her  milk-white  arms  she  threw. 
And,  "  Oh,  my  Hector!  oh,  my  lord  !'»  she  cries, 
"  Snatch*d  in  thy  bloom  from  these  desiring  eyes ! 
Thou  to  the  dismal  realms  for  ever  gone ! 
And  I  abandoned,  desolate,  alone ! 
An  only  son,  once  comfort  of  our  pains. 
Sad  product  now  of  hapless  love,  remains  f 
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K«ver  IQ  omly  aft  ^at  ion  ilMtU  rii«. 
Or  with  increasing  gncet  dad  my  ejrat; 
For  IlioD  DOW  (her  great  aefieiider  afauii) 
Sball  aink  a  moking  mm  oa  the  piaia. 
"Who  nam  protects  her  wives  wHh  guardian  ca^? 
Who  saves  her  iniants  from  the  m|e  of  war? 
Vow  hostile  fleets  must  waft  those  infuiU  o'er 
(Those  wives  most  wait  them)  to  a  foreign  shore ! 
Tliott  too,  my  son !  to  barbarous  climes  shalt  go. 
The  sad  oompaAions  of  thy  mother's  woe : 
Driven  hence  a  slave  before  the  victor's  sword  ; 
Condenn'd  to  toil  for  some  inhuman  lord : 
Or  else  some  Greek,  whose  fother  pr^  the  plain^ 
Or  SOB,  or  brother,  by  great  Hector  slain ; 
In  Hector's  bkxxl  hn  vengeance  shall  eigoy, 
And  hurl  thee  headlong  ftom  the  towers  of  Troy. 
For  thy  stern  fother  never  spar'd  a  foe: 
Thmce  all  these  tears,  and  all  this  scene  of  woe ! 
Thence  many  evils  his  sad  parents  bore, 
ilis  parents  many,  but  his  consort  move. 
Why  gav'st  thou  not  to  me  thy  dying  band  ? 
And  why  receiVd  not  I  thy  Ust  command  ? 
Some  wofd  then  would'st  have  qpoke,  which,  sadly 
Mysottlmigfatkeep,  or  utter  with  a  tear;    [dear, 
Which  never,  never  could  be  lost  in  air, 
Flx'd  in  my  haart,  and  oft  repeated  therel'' 

Thoa  to  her  weeping  maids  she  makes  iHsr  moan  3 
Her  weepinf  handmaids  echo  groan  for  groan. 

Hie  monrnful  mother  next  sustains  her  part: 
**  Oh  thon,  the  best,  the  dearest  to  my  heart  I 
Of  all  my  race  thon  most  by  Heaven  approv'd» 
And  by  th'  imibortals  ev'n  in  death  belev>d ! 
.While  all  mt  other  sons  in  haitarous  bands 
AdiiUeaboimd,  and  sold  to  foreign  lands, 
This  fclt*no  chains^  but  went,  a  glorious  ghost, . 
Free  and  a  hero,  to  the  Stygian  const 
Sentenc'd,  His  true,  by  his  inhuman  doom« 
Tl^  noble  corpse  was  draggM  around  the  tomb 
(The  tomb  of  him  thy  warlike  arm  had  slam); 
Vngetterons  insult,  impotent  and  vain ! 
Yet  i^w^st  tliou  ftesh  with  everjr  living  grace; 
Ko  mark  of  pain,  or  violence  or  foce; 
Kosyaadfotr,  as  PbcBbus' silver  bow 
Dismiss'd  thee  genUy  to  the  shades  bdow ! " 

Thus  spoke  the  dame,  and  melted  into  teait* 
Sad  Hakn  ncx^  in  pomp  of  grief,  appears : 
iNtt  fkmn  the  shining  sluices  of  her  eyes 
Fall  the  found  crystal  drops,  while  thus  she  cries : 
<<  Ah,  dearest  friend  I  in  whom  the  gods  had 
join'd 
The  mudest  manners  with  th<  bravest  mind ; 
Now  twice  ten  years  (unhappy  years  1 )  are  o'er 
Since  Faris  brought  me  to  the  Trojan  shore ; 
<0  had  I  perUh'd  ere  that  form  divme 
Seduc'd  this  soft,  this  easy  heart  of  mine ! ) 
Yet  was  it  ne'er  my  fote,  from  thee  to  find 
A  desad  ungentle,  or  a  word  unkind : 
When  others  outst  the  authoi^ess  of  their  woe» 
Thy  pity  check'd  my  sorrows  in  their  flow : 
If  soma  proud  brother  ey'd  me  with  disdain. 
Or  sconifiil  sister  with  her  sweeping  train ; 
Thy  gentle  accents  soften'd  all  my  pain. 
For  thee  I  mourn ;  and  mourn  myself  in  the^ 
The  wretched  source  of  all  this  misery ! 
The  fote  I  cans'd,  for  ever  1  bemoan; 
Sad  Hden  has  no  friend,  now  thou  art  gone ! 
Thro'  Troy's  wide  streets  abandon'd  shall  I  roam  I 
In  Tk*oy  deserted^  as  abhorr'd  at  home !" 

So  spoke  the  foir,  with  sorrow-etreaming  eye: 
BiitwMfwl  beauty  SMtta  each  ftaader»by ; 


On  all  mnraod  th>  infsdions  esrfMr  gfoea  I 
But  Priam  checkM  the  torrent  as  it  rose  :— 
*•  Perform,  ye  Trc^anat  what  the  ritei  rei|ttli% 
And  fell  the  forests  for  a  fnneral  pyie; 
Twelve  days,  nor  fees  nor  secrH  aashuah  dread; 
AduUes  grants  these  honours  to  the  dead." 

He  spoke;  nnd,  at  his  word,  the  lVQ|an  train 
Their  mules  and  onan  harness  to  the  wain. 
Pour  thro'  the  gates,  and,  feU'd  from  Ida's  crawa, 
Roll  back  the  gathered  forests  to  the  town. 
These  toils  continue  nine  succeeding  days, 
And  high  in  air  a  sylvan  structure  raise; 
But  when  the  tenth  feir  mom  be#Mi  to  sUne» 
Forth  to  the  pile  was  home  the  man  diviiM, 
And  plac'd  aloft:  while  all,  with  Hwamiiig  eyei^ 
fieheU  the  flames  and  roUiag  smokes  arim. 
Soon  as  Aurora,  daughtsrof  thedawn. 
With  rosy  lustre  streak'd  thadmry  ls(wn» 
Again  the  aBoumfi^  crowds  annound  the  ^ne* 
And  quench  with  irinn  tlin  jfl  urmamii^  Am^ 
The  snowy  bones  his  friends  and  brothen  plaod 
(With  tears  collected)  in  a  golden  vase; 
The  golden  vaae  in  pnrple  paUs  they  roH'd, 
Of  softest  textnra,  and  inwrought  with  gold. 
Last  o'er  the  nr*  the  sacred  earth  tlwy  spread, 
And  rais'd  the  tomb,  memorial  of  tlie  dead 
( Strong  guards  mod  spies,  till  aN  the  rites  weie  dOM^ 
Watch'd  from  the  riiing  to  the  settinf  Sun). 
AlllYoy  then  moves  to  Priam's  coMit  agahs 
Asoleam,  silent,  meJanrhnly,  train  t 
Assembled  there,  from  pieus  toil  tliey  rest. 
And  sadly  ahar'd  the  last  aepiMurnI  feast. 
Such  honours  Ilkm  to  her  hero  paid. 
And  peaosftil  slept  the  mightf  Haotar'a  shade. 
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or  flnl  H4ST«aB  or  irtc  rorrar. 


Tax  fobTes  of  poets  were  oririnally  < 
ifepresentihg  the  divine  nature,  acootdii^  tp  the 
notion  then  conceived  of  it  This  sublime  subject 
oocasioned  the  first  poets  to  be  called  divines,  sad 
poetry  the  language  of  tiie  gods.  HHiey  divided 
tbe  divine  attributes  into  so  many  persons;  be* 
cause  the  infirmity  of  a  human  mind  cannot  sufi- 
ciently  conceive,  or  explain,  so  much  powsr  snd 
action  in  a  simplicity  so  great  and  indivisible  at 
thatofOod.  And,  perhaps,  they  were  else  jeekos 
of  the  advantages  they  rnped  from  such  eacalleat 
and  exalted  leandog,  and  of  which  they  thoughl 
the  vulgar  part  of  mankind  was  not  wm^* 
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thtfomUmof^  imtnb%  Um  oprntitw  if  thii 
Cklaigbly  cauie,  vithont  ipcilttf  at  tiie  mmt 
tiaeofiUcfieoU:  fo tkaft to 4mMty, tli«f  sMad 
^^jFijolof^l  mi  trcatod  oT  bodi,  witkMt  qoittiaf 
tM  mnhtiigri  of  Ucir  alkgprioi  eipwtoni. 

Bi«miibttii«lbeQhi0fMMl  llMiiiMtB«ble«f 

pcr,  or  moi^  useful  to  poefei,  tban  tbto  tabject; 
tbey  added  it  to  the  former,  and  trMtod  of  the 
dociiiiie  of  morality  after  the  tame  manner  as 
tbey  did  that  of  divinity  and  philosophy ;  and 
lioai  morafity,  thus  ««alad,  Is  formed  that  kind 
of  poeai  and  feble  which  we  call  Epic. 

The  poets  did  tiie  same  in  morality,  that  the 
^Snmt$  had  done  in  divinity.  But  that  infinito 
tvriety  of  the  actions  and  operations  of  the  divine 
Bntvrr  (to  which  our  ondenianding  bears  so  small 
a  proportion)  did,  aa  it  were,  Ibcoe  them  upon 
diVidang  the  single  idea  of  the  Ooly  One  Ood  into 
nerecal  persons,  under  the  difeent  names  of  Jn- 
pHer,  Jono,  Neptune,  and  the  rest. 

Aiid  on  the  other  band,  the  natnre  of  moral 
BMoaufihy  being  snch^  as  never  to  treat  of  things 
Sb  pnrticulai^  but  la  general ;  the  ^pie  poeta  were 
oMifeU  to  onite  in  one  sbgle  idea,  in  one  and  the 
name  penun,  aud  in  an  action  which  appeared 
lnr»  aU  that  looked  like  it  in  diflbreot  per- 
I  an«I  in  varions  actions;  whieb  might  be  thns 
so  many  speciea  under  thcSr  genus. 
The  presence  of  the  Deity,  and  the  care  such 
am  aogsMt  cause  is  tobe  supposed  to  take  about  any 
a,  oblifes  the  poet  to  represent  this  action  as 
»  impwrtaat,  a«d  manafod  by  kii^s  and 
es.  It  obliges  him  likewise  to  think  and  speak 
Id  an  alovated  way  above  thn  vulgar,  and  in  a  style 
tbat  auLj  in  some  sort  keep  up  the  character  ef 
tftc  divine  persons  he  intiodnces.  To  this  end 
nerve  the  poetical  and  ^lative  eapsessien,  and 
€be  majesty  of  the  heroic  verse. 

Bat  an  this,  being  divine  and  yuipristng,  may 
min  all  probability;   therefore  the  poet 
take  a  particular  «are  as  to  that  point, 
^luachief  aha  is  to  instruct,  and  without  pre* 
tahilS^r  any  aetMa  is  less  likely  to  persnadt. 

Laauy,  since  precepts  ought  to  be  concise,  to 
ka  the  OMse  cadiy  conceived,  and  less  oppress  the 
iDcaory ;  and  since  oothiog  can  be  more  etfKtual 
to  thin  ead  than  proposing  one  single  idea,  and 
coUeciiiig  nil  thai^  so  well  tegether,  as  to  be 
paeseat  to  our  minds  all  at  onoe;  therefore  the 
paces  have  feduoai  all  to  one  single  action,  under 
amc  nad  tiM  same  design,  aaol  in  a  body  whose 
■ermhem  and  parts  shoukl  be  homogeneous. 

What  we  have  observed  of  the  nntore  of  the  epic 
poeai,  gives  us  a  jnst  idea  of  it»  and  we  may  de* 
fiaeittiuia: 

**  Use  epic  poem  is  a  disoourm  inventod  by  art, 
ta  iaa  the  manasn,  by  snch  instructions  as  are 
undse  the  allegeries  of  some  one  im- 
action*  ahioh  is  selatsd  in  verse,  alUr  a 
e,  diverting,  and  surprising  manner." 


^reat» 


tscu  u. 

ivr  WAMIM  or  TUB  ItlAD. 

In  every  design  which  a  mam  deliheratoly  under- 
takai^  tim  end  he  proposes  is  the  first  thing  in  his 
mmd,  ml  tM  br  «*^  ^  goreaig  the  whole 


werfc»aadallitspartst  thos,  etoee  Har  end  ef  the 
epic  poem  is  to  segalnto  the  amnaers,  it  is  with  this 
first  view  the  peat  ought  to  begin. 

But  them  is  a  great  daAeenoe  between  the  phf* 
keophical  and  the  poetkal  doctrias  of  mnaners. 
The  sohoelmea  content  tbemsplvee  with  treatinf 
of  virtaes  aad  vioes  ia  geoeml ;  the  haUaLUoiie 
they  give  ate  pioper  for  all  stalee  of  people,  aad 
for  aU  ages.  But  the  poet  has  a  nearer  rsfaid  to 
his  own  country,  and  the  neeeislties  of  hie  own 
natioa.  With  this  desiga  he  makes  ohoioe  of  seme 
piece  of  morality,  the  asoet  proper  and  Joat  ha 
caa  iaMgines  end  in  order  to  prem  thie  home,  he 
mekeslessnse  of  theforee  ef  reesoahig,  than  of 
the  power  of  inshaiation ;  acoommodating  Wmseif 
to  the  partioalar  oaatoflis  and  Inelinaticai  ef  thoaa 
who  are  to  he  the  adoeot,  or  Che  readers,  of  hie 


Let  us  now  see  how  Hooser  has  i 
self  in  these  rsspeets. 

He  sew  the  Oreeiana,  for  whom  ha  dssignod  hie 
poem,  were  divided  iato  es  many  states  as  they 
bed  capital  cities.  Bach  was  a  body  politic  i^nit, 
aad  had  itr  form  ef  govemmeat  indspeadaat  foa 
aUthersst.  Aad  ysl  these  disttoct  stales  were  very 
eftsa  eh%ed  to  uaite  tofpether  ia  eae  body  agahat 
thefar  common  enemies.  Thoee  wem  two  very  dilb* 
vest  eorts  of  gaveramcat,  each  ae  ooaU  not  ha 
eompraheaded  in  eae  maxim  ef  BMcnIity,  and  h| 
one  single  poem. 

The  poet,  therefore,  bee  made  two  disthietfoblee 
of  them.  The  one  is  for  Greece  ia  general,  united 
intoonebody,  but  ooospoeed  of  parts  independeiit 
oa  each  ether;  end  the  other  for  eneh  partienlar 
sUte,  considered  as  they  were  m  timeof  peace,  with- 

.^*w^fi : ^^,„  indlhs  naiasHy  uf 

bein^  united. 

Is fnr f hn fint  snrt  nf  tm a i tmn laC,  ittheaaiont 
or  rather  in  the  oeafadesacy  of  omny  hidependenC 
stotee;  experience  haa  always  asede  it  appear^ 
^  That  nothing  so  much  causu  enooess  asadae 
Sttbordioatkm,  and  a  rigfeit  undentaadiag  amow 
the  chief  commendew.  Aad  ea  the  other  hand, 
the  inevitable  ruin  of  atoh  coofodemeies  psooeede 
from  the  heets.  jailousies,  end  ambitioa  of  the 
difierent  leaders,  and  the  discontents  of  snbmitthia 
to  a  singU  fsncnO."  Att  sarts  ef  statae,  end  in 
particubur  the  Offoeianak  had  dearly  eipeiisneed 
thistruth.    So  that  the  most  usefol  and  aeomsafw 


instruction  that,  could  be  given  them»  was,  to  lay 
before  their  eyes  the  loss  which  both  the  people 
aad  tlie  princes  most  of  necessity  suafer,  by  the 
ambitioa,  discord,  and  obstinacy  of  the  latter. 

Homer  then  has  taken  for  the  foundation  of  his 
fable  this  grant  tsutk:  That  a  misu^deisiandlng 
between  princes  ia  the  rain  ef  their  own  states* 
"Ising;"eayshe,  <' the  anger  of  AchiUcs,  n>  per* 
nidotts  to  the  Goecinos,  and  the  caase  of  se  many 
heroes* deaths,  oceesisasd  by  the  discord  aad  sep»« 
ratioB  ef  Agamemnon  and  that  prince.'* 

But  that  this  trath  may  be  eompietoiy  aad  folly 
known,  there  is  needof  a  second  toeuppert  it.  It 
it  necessary,  in  such  a  design,  not  only  to  reprw 
tent  the  confoderate  states  at  fimt  diaigraefog 
among  themselves,  and  from  thence  onfovtunate  9 
but  to  show  the  san»  states  aftarwnrdb  iwcenciled 
and  united,  andof  censeqnenoevictorkMa. 

Let  us  new  see  how  he  has  joined  aU  these  hi 
one  general  action. 

"  Scroali 
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were  united  afaifwt  the  cotmnon  enemy.  TTie  per- 
son whom*  tbey  haKi  elecUd  their  general,  offiers  an 
afiront  to  the  most  valiant  of  all, the  confedaratea. 
Th»«<ilfeBded  prince  »  to  far  provoked,  as  to  rc- 
linqoisb  the  unioD,  and  obstinately  tefuse  to  fight 
lor  the  oosunon  cause.  This  misanderftanding 
fhRSS  the  enemy  such  an  advantage,  that  the  allies 
are  very  near  quitting  thehr  design  with  dishonour. 
He  hinnelf  who  made  the  separation,  is  not  exempt 
irom  sharing  the  misfortune  which  be  brought 
iqxm  his  party.  For  haxing  permitted  his  intima|p 
iriend  to  sucooor  them  in  a  great  necessity,  thb 
friend  is  WHed  hy  the  enemy's  general.  Thus  the 
<iontettding  princes,  being  both  made  wiser  at  their 
own  cost,  are  reconciled,  and  unite  agara:  then 
this  valiaot  prince  not  only  obtains  the  victory  in 
the  pttbhc  cause,  but  revenges  his  private  wrongs, 
by  killing  with  his  own  hands  the  author  of  the 
death  of  hk  friend." 

This  is  the  first  platform  of  the  poem,  mod  the 
Action  which  reduces  into  one  important  and  nni- 
vcrsal  action  all  the  particulars  upon  which  it 
tmnm* 

Ib  the  next  place  it  must  be  rendered  probable 
by  the  circumstances  of  times,  places,  and  per- 
sons: ^ome  persons  nrast  be  Ibund  out,  alreuly 
known  by  history  or  otherwise,  whom  we  may  with 
nrobability  make  the  actors  and  personages  of  this 
fiijble.  Homer  hus  made  choice  of  the  siege  of 
Troy,  and  feigned  that  this  action  happened  there. 
To  a  phantom  of  his  brain,  whom  he  would  paint 
valiant  and  choleric,*he  has  given  the  name  of 
Afhilies  i  that  of  Agamemnon  to  his  general ;  that 
of  Hector  to  the  enemy's  oommander,  and  so  to 
the  rest. 

Besides,  he  was  obliged  to  accommodate  hhnself 
to  the  manners,  customs,  and  genius  of  the  Greeks 
bis  anditots,  the  better  to  make  them  attend  to 
the  instruction  of  his  poem:  and -to  gain  their  jsp- 
probation  by  praising  them ;  so  that  they  might 
the  better  forgive  him  the  representation  of  their 
twn  £iults  in  some  of  his  chief  personages.  He 
admirably  discharges  all  these  duties,  by  making 
these  brave  princes  and  those  victorious  people  all 
Qiecians,  and  the  fathers  of  those  he  had  a  mind 
to  commend. 

But  not  berog  content,  in  a  work  of  such  a 
length,  to  propose  only  the  principal  point  of  the 
monl,  and  to  fill  up  the  rest  with  useless  oma- 
nents  and  fbieign  incidents,  he  extends  this  moral 
by  all  its  necessary  consequences^  As  for  mstance, 
in  the  sulject  before  us,  it  is  not  enough  to  know 
that  a  good  understanding  ought  always*  to  be 
«(iaiotaim?d  among  confederates :  It  is  likewise  of 
equal  importance  that,  if  there  happens  any  di- 
vision, care  must  be  Uken  to  keep  it  secret  from 
the  enemy,  thst  their  ignorance  of  this  advantage 
may  prevent  their  making  use  of  it.  And  in  the 
second  phice,  when  their  concord  is  but  coonteiv 
feit  and  only  in  appearance,  one  should  never 
frets  the  enemy  too  closely ;  for  this  would  dis- 
cover the  weakness  wffich  we  ought  to  conceal 
fjom  them. 

,  The  episode  of  Patroclus  most  admhvbly  fur- 
nishes OS  with  these  two  instructions.  For  when 
he  appeared  in  the  arms  of  Achilles*  the  Trojans, 
who  took  him  for  that  prince  now  reconciled  and 
«nitad  to  the  confederates,  immediately  gave 
ground,  and  quitted  the  advantages  they  had  be- 
fbfe  over  the  ^iteeks.    But  Patroclns,  who  iboald 


have  been  contented  with  this  success,  presses  upon 
Hector  too  boldly,  and,  by  obligiug  him  to  fi^bt, 
soon  discovers  that  it  was  not  the  true  AcHinps 
who  was  dad  in  his  armour,  but  a  hero  of  mocb 
inferior  prowess.  So  that  Hector  kills  him,  and 
regains  those  advantages  which  the  Trojans  had 
lost,  on  the  opinion  that  Achilles  was  reconciled. 


SECT.  IIL 


THE   FABltK  OP  TBS  ODTSSZT. 

TtaB  Odyssey  was  not  designed,  like  the  Hiad, 
for  the  instruction  of  all  the  states  of  Greece  joined 
in  one  body,  but  for  each  state  in  particular.  As 
a  state  is  composed  of  two  parts ;  the  head  which 
commands,  and  the  members  which  obey ;  there 
are  instructions  requisite  to  both,  to  teach  the 
one  to  govern,  and  the  others  to  submit  to  go- 
vernment. 

There  are  two  virtues  necessary  to  one  in  au» 
thority;  prudence  to  order,  and  care  to  see  his 
orders  put  in  execution.  The  prudence  of  a  poli- 
tician is  not  acquired  but  by  a  long  experience  io 
all  sorts  of  business,  and  by  an  acquaintance  with 
all  the  different  forms  of  governments  and  states. 
The  care  of  the  admhiistration  suffers  not  him  that 
has  the  government  to  rely  upon  others,  but  re- 
quires his  own  presence :  and  kings,  who  are  sb- 
sent  from  their  states,  are  in  danger  of  losine 
them,  and  give  occasion  to  gteat  disofders  and 
confusion. 

These  two  points  may  be  easily  united  ib  one 
and  the  same  man.  "  A  king  fdrsakcs  his  kbg- 
dom  to  visit  the  courts  of  several  princes,  where 
he  leans  the  manners  and  .customs  of  different  ns- 
tions.  From  hence  there  naturally  arises  a  vast 
number  of  hicidents,  of  dangers,  and  of  sdren- 
tures,  very  useful  for  a  political  institution*  On 
the  other  side,  this  absence  gives,  way  to  the  dis- 
orders which  happen  in  his  own  kingdom,  sod 
which  end  not  till  bis  return,  whose  presence  only 
can  re-establish  all  things.*'  Thus  the  absence  of 
a  king  has  the  same*  efliicts  in  this  frible,  as  the 
division  of  the  princes  had  in  the  former. 

The  subji-cts  have  scarce  any  need  but  of  one 
general  maxim,  which  is,  to  sufler  themselves  to 
be  governed,  and  to  obey  faithfully ;  whatever  rea- 
son they  may  imagine  against  the  ciders  they  re- 
ceive. It  is  easy  to  join  this  instruction  with  the 
other,  by  bestowing  on  this  wise  and  industrioos 
prince  such  sutjects  as,  in  his  absence,  would 
rather  follow  their  own  judgment  than  his  com* 
mands;  and  by  demonstrating  the  misfbctuoes 
which  this  disobedience  draws  upon  them,  the  evil 
consequences  which  almost  infollibly  attend  these 
particular  notions,  which  are  entirely  diflhrent 
from  the  general  idea  of  him  who  ought  to  go- 
vern. 

But  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  princes  m  the 
niad  should  be  choleric  and  quarrelsome,  so  it 
is  necessary  m  the  fable  of  the  Odyssey  that 
the  chief  person  should  be  sage  and  prudent.  This 
rabes  a  difficulty  in  the  fiction ;.  because  thb  per* 
son  ought  to  be  absent  for  the  two  reasons  above 
mentioned,  which  are  essential  to  the  fable,  and 
which  constitute  the  principal  aim  of  it :  hut  be 
cannot  absent  himself^  without  ofifendiug  agiinst 
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aptfccrmaiim  of  equal  importaiiee,  viz.  That  a 

kiii^  should  tipoD  no  acconnts  leave  his  coantiy. 
It  is  tme,  there  are  tometiBie^  such  neoetsitiea 

II  suffieiently  excuse  the  prudence  of  a  poUtician 
in  thit  point  But  tuch  a  iteeessity  is  a  thiug  im- 
)KVtant  ADOugb  of  itself  to  supply  matter  for  ano- 
tJier  poem,  and  this  multiplication  of  the  action 
»oold  be  vicious.  To  prevent  which,  in  tpe  first 
pUoe,  tbb  necessity,  and  the  departure  of  the 
kao,  most  b«  disjoined  firom  the  poem ;  and  in 
the  tecood  place,  the  hero  having  been  obliged  to 
abKot  himself,  fior  a  reason  antecedent  to  the 
tttioo,  and  placed  distinci  from  the  fable,  he 
<Hi|ht  sot  io  &r  to  embrace  this  opportoniCy  of 
iBrtroctiog  himself,  as  to  absent  hunself  Tc^nn- 
taiQy  finom  his  oWn  goremmeat.  For,  at  this  late. 
In  abseoce  would  be  merely  voluntary,  and  one 
nisht  with  reason  lay  to  his  charge  all  the  dis- 
Mdeis  which  might  arise. 

lints,  m  the  coostitntkm  of  the  &ble,  he  ought 
Botto  take  for  his  actio%  and  for  the  foundatioo  ol 
l»poem,  the  departure  of  a  piinoe  firom  his  own 
cnuitry,  nor  his  voluntary  stay  in  any  other  place ; 
Wt  Ui  return,  and  this  return  leurded  against  his 
vitt.  Ibis  is  the  Ant  idea  Hom^  gives  us  of  it  \ 
Hiiheroappean  at  first  in  a  desolate  island,  sitting 
Qpoo  the  side  of  the  sea,  which,  with  tears  in  his 
^  he  lod»  npon  as  the  obstacle  which  bad  so 
l«ig  opposed  his  return,  and  detained  himftvm 
misituig  hb  own  dear  country. 

iad  lastly,  since  this  forced  delay  mig^t  more 
»tDiilly  and  Qsually  happen  to  such  as  make 
^^yages  by  sen;  Homer  has  jodidoosly  made 
<^0K»  of  a  prince,   whose  kingdom  was   io  aa 


let  us  see  then  how  he  has  feigned  all  this 
Mfim,  making  his  hero  a  petson  in  years,  because 
Tcnarereqniaice  to  instruct  a  man  in  nritdanoe 
-d  policy. 

**  A  prince  had  been  oUiged  to  fooake  his  na- 
ti«i  Goantoy,  and  to  head  annrmy  of  his  subjects 

*  t  foreign  oqtedition.  Having  glorioosly  per- 
^nnd  this  enterprise^  he  wu  marching  home 
HVB,  and  coodoctiog  his  subjects  to  his  own  state. 
^ipit^  of  all  tbe  attempts,  with  which  the 
^^fvaos  tO"  let  mil  bad  inspirad  him,  be  was  stopt 
l>f  the  way  by  tempests  for  several  years,  and  cast 
^^  several  coontries^.difiecing  from  each  other 
Q  BttflDers  and  government  In  these  dangers, 
^ottnpaniaos,  not  always  following  his  orders, 
l^ed  through  their  own  fault.  The  grandees 
^hk  country  strangely  abuse  his  absence,  and 
■^  BO  small  disordiers  at  home.  They  consume 
Wb  estate,  conspire  to  destroy  his  son,  would  con- 
2^  hn  qoeen  to  accept  of  one  of  them  for  her 
"dMnd ;  and  indalge  themselves  in  all  violence, 

•  aioch  the  more,  beofuise  they  were  persuaded 
M  would  never  retnrn.  But  at  last  he  returns, 
■id  dbcove^ng  himself  only  to  hh  son  and  some 
othrn, '  iTM  bad  ctetinned  firm  to  him,  he  is 
*■  <y«-witness  of  the  insdlence  of  his  enemies, 
pvi^ies  than  accqrdln^  to  their  deserts,  and  re- 
<*BRs  to  htfMMid  t^  trtnqnifity  and  repose  to 
^*Hil  thsy  bM   b«ai  «rai%ers  dhring  bis  ah- 

it  As  tlMb,  wrbkb  seiwes  for  fonnlatioB  to  fh  is 
^J^ba,  b^  tiMi  tbe  absence  of  a  person  from  his 
*^       »  erbiiliiskctff  bisownaffinf^  btbe 


cause  of  great  disordeis :  so  the  principal  point  of 
the  action,  and  the  most  essential  ,one,  is  the 
absence  of  the  hero.  This  fills  almost  all  the  poom  t 
for  not  only  this  real  absence  lasted  several  years, 
but  even  when  the  hero  retnmed,  he  does  not  dis- 
cover himself  j  and  this  prudent  disguise,  from 
whence  be  reaped  so  much  advantage,  has  the  same 
effoct  npon  tho  authoirs  of  the  disorders,  and  alf 
others  who  knew  him  not,  as  his  real  absence  had 
before,  so  that  he  is  absent  as  to  them,  till  the 
very  moment  of  their  punishment. 

After  the  poet  had  thus  composed  his  fable,  aUd 
johnd  the  fiction  to  the  truth,  he  then  makes 
choice  of  ITlysses,  the  king  of  the  isle  of  Ithaca,' 
to  maintain  the  character  o€  his  chief  personage, 
and  bestowed  the  rest  upon  Telemachus,  Penelope, 
Aatinotis,  and  others,  whom  he  calls  by  what 
names  he  pleases.  ' 

t  shall  not  here  insi^  upon  the  many  excellent 
advices,  which  are  so  many  parts  and  natural  con- 
8eqi»eii0(  •  of  tbe  fundamental  truth ;  and  which 
the  poet  very  dexterously  Wys  down  in  those  fic- 
tions which  are  the  episodes  and  members  of  the 
entire  action.  Such  for  instance  are  these  advices : 
not  to  intrude  one*s  self  into  the  mysteries  of  go- 
vernment, which  the  prince  keeps  secret ;  this  is 
represented  to  us  by  the  winds  shut  up  in  a  bull- 
hide,  which  the  miserable  companions  of  Ulysses 
would  needs  be  so  foolish  as  to  pry  into :  not  to 
suffer  one's  self  to  be  led  away  by  the  seeming 
charms  of  an  idle  and  inactive  life,  to  which  the' 
S3rrens'  song  invited' :  not  to  suffer  one's  self  to  W 
sensualised  by  pleasures,  like  those  who  were 
changed  mto  brutes,  b^  Circe :  and  a  great  many 
other  points  of  moralliy  necessary  for  all  sorts  of 
people. 

This  poeni  is  more  useful  to  the  people  than 
the  Iliad,  where  the  subjects  suffor  ratlier  by  the 
iH  conduct  of  their  princes,  than  throngh  their 
own  miscarriages.  But  in  the  Odyssey,  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  Ulysses  that  is  the  ruin  of  bis  subjects; 
This  wise  prince  leaves  untried  no  method  to  m4ke 
them  partakers  of  tbe  benefit  of  his  return.  Thni 
the  poet  in  the  Oiad  says,  '*  he  sings  the  an|:ei^ 
of  Achilles,  which  had  caused  the  death  of  s<i 
many  Grecians;**  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  th^ 
Odyssey  he  tells  his  readers,  •*  that  the  subjects 
pedsheft  throngh  their  own  foalf 


^LXDt 


SECT.  W. 


OF  TVB  UNITY  09  TBB  PABU. 

AviSToixE  bestows  gr^t  encomiums  upon  Homer 
for  th^  simplicity  of  his  design,  beca.  he  has 
included  in  one  single  part  all  that  happened  at 
the  siege  of  IVoy.  And  to  this  he  opposes  the  ig- 
norance of  some  poets,  who  imagined  that  the 
unity  of  the  faMe  or  action  was  snfllciently  pre- 
served by  the  unity  of  the  hero ;  and  who  com- 
posed their  Theseids^  Horaclids,  and  tbe  like, 
wherein  they  only  heaped  up  in  one  poem  every 
thhig  that  happened  to  one  personage 

He  finds  fault  with  those  poeta  who  were  for  re- 
dttcfng  the  nmty  of'  tbe  fobie  into  the  unity  d  the 
hero;  becanse  oo^  man  may  have  performed 
several  adventures,  which  it  is  iipposslble  to  reduce 


M 


'  Improba  Syren  desidia.  Her, 
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^jckr  9mfo&^  j^nieral  and  simple  head*  This  t«- 
dtiMwg^  ot'  oil  things  to  anity  and  simplicity,  is 
what  Horace  likewi^  makes  his  first  rule. 

DcDique  sit  quodvis  simplex  duataxaty  &>  tiatim. 

According  to  these  rules,  it  will  be  allowable  to 
make  use  of  several  fables  ;  or  (to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly) of  several  mcidents,  which  may  bo  divided 
into  several  fables,  provided  they  are  so  ordered, 
that  the  unity  of  the  fable  be  not  spoiled.  This 
liberty  is  still  greater  in  the  epic  poem,  because 
it  is  of  a  larger  extent,  and  ought  to  be  entire  and 
complete. 

1  will  explain  myself  more  distinctly  by  the 
practice  of  Homer. 

No  doubt  but  otie  might  make  four  distinct 
fables  out  of  these  four  following  instructions. 

L  Division  between  those  of  the  same  party  ex- 
poses them  entirely  to  their  enemies. 

II.  Conceal  your  weakness  $  and  you  will  be 
dreaded  as  much,  as  if  you  haA  hone  of  those  Tm- 
pcrfections,  of  which  they  are  ignorant. 

III.  When  your  strength  is  only  feigned,  and 
founded  only  in  the  opinion  of  others ;  never  ven- 
ture so  far  as  if  your  strength  was  real. 

IV.  The  more  you  agree  together,  the  less  hurt 
can  your  enemies  do  you. 

It' is  plain,  I  say,  that  each  of  these  particular 
maxims  might  serve  for  the  ground  work  of  a  fic- 
tion, and  one  might  make  four  distinct  fables  out 
of  them.  May  not  one  then  put  all  these  into  one 
sinjile  cpopea  ?  Not  unless  one  single  fable  can  be 
made  out  of  all.  The  poet  indeed  may  have  so 
much  skill  as  to  unite  all  into  one  body,  as  mem- 
bers and  parts,  each  of  which  taken  asunder  would 
be  imperfect :  and  if  he  joins  them  so,  as  that  this 
conjunction  shall  be  no  hindrance  at  all  to  the 
unity  and  regular  simplicity  of  the  fable.  This  is 
what  Homer  has  done  with  such  success  in  the 
composition  of  the  Iliad. 

1.  The  division  between  Achilles  and  his  allies 
tended  to  the  ruin  of  their  designs.  2.  Patroclus 
comes  to  their  relief  in  the  armour  of  this  hero, 
and  Hector  retreats.  3.  But  this  young  man, 
pushing  the  advantage  which  his  disguise  gave 
him  too  far,  ventures  to  engage  with  Hector  him- 
self: but  not  being  master  of  Achilles*  strength 
(whom  he  only  reiinsented  in  outward  appear- 
«nce)  he  is  killed,  and  by  this  means  leaves  the 
lirecian  afiairs  in  the  same  disorder,  from\ihich, 
in  that  disguise,  he  came  to  free  tliem.  4.  Achil- 
les, provoked  qt  the  death  of  his  friend,  is  recon- 
ciled, and  revenges  his  loss  by  the  death  uf  Heetor. 
These  various  incidents  being  thus  united,  do  not 
make  different  actions  and  fables,  but  are  only 
the  uncbmplete  and  unfinished  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  action  and  lable,  which  alone,  when 
taken  thus  complexly,  can  be  said  to  be  complete 
and  entire :  and  all  thet-e  niaxims  of  tlie  moral 
are  easily  reduced  into  these  two  parts,  which,  in 
Iny  opinion,  cannot  be  S£j)arated  without  enervat- 
ing the  force  of  both.  'J'he  two  parts  are  thc».e, 
that  a  right  understanding  is  the  preservation,  and 
discord  the  destruction  of  states. 

Tiio\i!^h  tlien  the  poet  has  made  use  of  two  parts 
in  his  poems,  each  of  which  might  have  served 
for  a  fable,  as  we  have  observed  :  yet  this  multi- 
plication cannot  be  called  a  vicious  and  irregular 
polymytbia^  contr»ry  to  tb«  necessary  ynity  ond 


simplicity  o£  tb«  Ml*;  baiit  gtvet  theMlajM* 
ther  qualificalimi,  aliagetlMVi 


lar,  nasiely,  itspeifectk>a» 


■»< 


SECT.  V. 


OP  THE   ACTION   OF  THE   IPiC   POEM. 

The  action  of  a  poem  is  the  subject  which  tbi( 
poet  undertakes,  proposes,  and  builds  upon.  So 
that  the  moral  and  the  instructions  which  are  the 
end  of  the  epic  poem  are  not  the  matter  of  it* 
Those  the  poets  leave  in  their  allegorical  and 
figurative  obscurity.  They  only  give  notice  at  the 
exordium,  that  tbey  sing  some  action:  the  re- 
venge of  Achilles,  the  return  of  Ulysses,  &c 

Since  then  the  action  is  the  matter  of  a  hhle, 
it  is  evident,  that  whatever  incidents  are  essential 
to  the  fable,  or  constitute  a  part  of  it,  are  neces- 
sary also  to  the  action,  and  are  parts  of  the  epic 
matter,  none  of  which  ought  to  be  omitted.  Such, 
for  instance,  are  the  contention  of  Agamemnon 
and  Achilles,  the  slaughter  Hector  makes  in  tha 
Grecian  army,  the  re-union  of  the  Greek  princes ; 
and,  lastly,  the  re-settlement  and  victory  which 
was  the  consequence  of  that  re-union. 

There  are  four  qualifications  in  the  epic  action : 
the  first  is  its  unity,  the  second  its  integrity,  the 
third  its  importance,  the  fourth  its  duration. 

1'he  tmity  of  the  epic  action,  as  well  as  the 
unity  of  the  fable,  does  not  consist  either  in  the 
unity  of  the  hero,  or  in  the  unity  of  time :  three 
things,  1  suppose,  are  necessary  to  it.  Tlie  first 
is,  to  make  use  of  no  episode,  but  what  arises  from 
the  very  platform  and  foundation  of  the  action,  and 
is  as  it  were  a  natural  member  of  the  body.  Tb« 
second  is,  exactly  to  unite  these  episodes  and 
these  members  with  one  another.  And  the  third  is, 
never  to  finish  any  episode  so  at  it  may  seem  to 
be  an  entire  action  ;  but  to  let  each  episode  still 
appear  in  its  own  particular  nature,  as  the  mem- 
ber of  a  body,  and  as  a  part  of  itself  not  eom'< 
plete. 

OP     THE    BCGINNING,     MIDBLE,     AND    END   Of  TB» 
ACTION. 

Aristotle  not  only  says,  that  the  epic  action 
should  be  one,  but  adds,  that  it  should  b«  entire, 
perfect,  and  complete;  and  for  this  purpose, 
ought  to  ha\e  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  ao  end. 
These  three  parts  of  a  whole  are  too  generally  and 
universally  denoUxl  by  the  words,  beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  end  ;  we  may  interpret  them  more  pre- 
cisely, and  say,  that  the  causes  and  designs  of 
an  action,  are  the  beginning :  that  the  eflects  of 
these  causes,  and  the  difficulties  that  are  met  with 
in  the  execution  of  these  designs,  are  the  middle  j 
and  that  the  unraveling  and  resolution  of  thesa 
difiiculties  are  the  cud. 

the   ACTION    OF  TIIH    ILIAD. 

HoMEU's  design  in  the  Iliad,  is  to  relate  the 
anger  and  revenge  of  Achilles.  The  beginning  of 
this  aetion  is  the  change  of  Achilles  from  a  calm 
to  a  passionate  temper.  The  middle  is  the  efect* 
of  his  passion,  and  all  the  illustrious  deaths  it  is  the 
cause  of.  The  end  of  this  same  action  in  tha 
retura  vf  Achillc§  io  hii  calnucbs  of  temper  »g«B^' 
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All  m  quiet  in  the  Grecito  camp,  when  Aga- 
loeoiooD,  their  general,  proTpkes  Apollo  against 
ilwm,  whom  he  was  willing  to  appease  afterwards 
M  the  cost  and  prejudice  of  AclUlleSy  wlio  had  no 
{ttrt  in  his  fault  This  then  is  an  exa^  beginning : 
it  supposes  nothing  before,  and  requires,  after  it 
tbe  effects  of  this  auger.    Achilles  revenge^  bimr 
■elf,  and  that  is  an  exact  middle ;  it  supposes  be- 
fore it  the  anger  of  Achilles,  this  revenge  i^^  the 
cifect  of  iu    Then  tkk'm  middle  requires  after  it  th<i 
efiects  of  this  reVenge,  which  is  the  satisfaction 
«f  Achilles:  for  the  revenge  had  not  been  com- 
ffe^  unless  AchUles  bad  been  satisfied.     By  this 
Beans  the  poet  makes  his  hero,    after  be  was 
glutted  bf  tile  miscbief  he  had  done  to  Agamem- 
MB,  hjr  the  death  of  Hector,  and  the  honour  he 
did  bis  friend,  by  insulting  over  his  murderer ;  he 
i<^es  hhn,  I  say,  to  be  moved  by  the  tears  and 
■isfertimes  of  king  Priam.     We  see  him  as  calm 
St  the  end  of  the  poem,  during  the  funeral  of 
Hector,  as  he  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem, 
vbOsT  the  plague  raged  among  the  Grecians.   This 
end  B  just ;  since  the  calmness  of  temper  Achilles 
**^joyed  is  only  an  effect  of  the  revenge  which 
oofht  to  have  preceded :  and  after  this  nobody 
expects  any  oMMre  of  his  anger.    Thus  has  Homer 
^  very  exact  in  the  beginning,  middle,   and 
^  of  the  action  he  inade  choice  of  for  the  sub- 
ject of  his  Iliad. 


.     TBI  ACTION   OF  TH£  OOVSSBT. 

,  Ha  design  in  the  Odyssey  was  to  describe  the 
i^tora  of  Ulysees  ft^om  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  his 
vrival  at  Ithaca.  He  opens  hb  poem  with  the 
ooapbints  of  Mtberva  against  Neptune,  who  op- 
pettd  the  return  of  ^his  hero,  and  against  Caljrpso, 
*bo  detained  him  in  an  inland  from  Ithaca.  Is 
^  a  begimiing?  No;  .doubtless,  the  reader 
*D«ld  know  why  Neptune  is  displeased  with  Uljrs- 
tttf  and  bow  this  princel»me  to  be  with  Calypso  ^ 
Be  vonkl  kndw  how  be  came  from  Troy  thither  ? 
^  poet  ^inswers  bis  demands  out  of  the  mouth  of 
%»es  himself,  who  relate  these  things,  and  be- 
tm  the  action  by  the  recital  of  his  travels  from  the 
oty  of  Trery.  It  signifies  little  whether  the  begin- 
■■^  of  the  actiqii  .be  the.begmningof  the  poem. 
!lWbegittniag  of  this  action  is  thdt  which  happens 
tn  Ulysies,  whep,  updn  his  leaving  Troy,  he  bends 
kii  coarse  for  Ithaca.  The  middle  comprehends 
Ul  the  misfortunes  he  endured,  and  all  the  dis- 
J*den  of  his  own  governmoit.  The  epd  is  ihe  re- 
imtHtiag  of  this  hero  in  the  peaceable  possession 
ef  hit  kincdom,  where  he  was  acknowledged  by 
^  son,  his  wife,  his  father,  and  several  others. 
7W  pc«i  was  senaible  he  should  hive  ended  ill, 
^  he  gone  no  farther  than  the  death  of  these 
pnBses,  who,  were  the  rivals  and  enemies  of  tJlys- 
*ii  beeaase  the  reader  might  have  looked  for  some 
^'Bvenge,  which  the  subjects  of  these  princes  might 
^v«  taken  on  him  who  had  killed  their  sove- 
^Bfos:  but  this  dadger  over,  and  tlie  people  van- 
fBMbcdand  quieted,  there  was  nothing  m6re  to 
fe  expelled.  The  poem  and  the  action  have  all 
'^JMr^,  and  no  loore. 

Bat  the  order  •f  the  Odyssey  differs  from  that 
^the  Iliad,  in  that  the  poem  does  not  begin  with 
«•  beghming  of  the  action. 

•VTas  CAI^SXS  AVD  BSGIMNIMG  OP  TBI  ACTtOH. 

.Tsf< 
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sorts  of  causes,  the  humours,  the  interests,  and 
the  designs  of  men ;  and  these  diff<^reiit  causes  of 
an  action  are  likewise  often  the  causes  of  one  ano- 
ther, every  man  taking  up  those  interests  in  which 
his  humour  engages  him,  and  forming  those  de- 
signs to  which  his  humour  and  interest  incline 
him.  Of  all  these  the  poet  ought  to  inform  his 
readers,  and  rei^der  them  conspicuous  in  his  prin- 
cipal personages.  .  *, 
Homer  has  ingeniously  b^un  his  Odyssey  with 
the  t^nsactions  at  Ithaca,  during  the  absence  of 
Ulysses.  If  he  had  begun  with  the  travels  of  his 
hero,  ,he  would  scarce  have  spoken  of  any  one 
else,  ^and  a  man  might  have  r^  a  great  deal  of 
the  poem,  .without  conceiving  the  least  idea  of 
Telemachus,  Penelope,  or  her  suitors,  who  had 
so  great  ^  shar^  in  the  action ;  but  in  the  begin-: 
ning  he  has  pitched  upon,  besides  these  personages 
whom  he.  discovers,  v^e  represents  Ulysses  in  hia 
full  length,  and  from  the  very  first  opening  ono 
sees  the  interest  which  the  gods  nake  in  tho 
action.                         ,     :       >  • 

The  skill  and  care  of  the  same  i>oet  may  be  seen 
likewise  in  inducing  his  person^g^  in  the  first 
book  of  his  Iliad,  where  he  discovers  the  humours^ 
the  interests,  and  the  designs  of  Agamemnon^ 
Achilles,  Hector,  Uljrsses,  and  several  others^ 
and  even  of  the  deities.  And  in  bis  second  he 
makes  a  review  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojfm  armies  ; 
which  is  fiill  evidence,  that  all  we  have  here  said 
is  very  necessary. 


OP  TRI  MIDhLE  Oa  INTEIOUB  OP  THE  ACTION. 

As  these  causes  are  the  beginning  of  the  action^ 
the  opposite  designs  against  that  of  the  hero  are 
the  middle  of  it,  and  form  that  difficulty  or  in- 
trigue, which  makes  tip  the  greatt^st  p4'rt  of.the^ 
poem  $  the  solution  or  unraveling  oommences  when 
the  reader  begins  .to.  see  tl^at  difficulty  removed^ 
and  the  doubts  cleared  up.  Homer  has  divided 
each  of  his  poems  into  two  patts;  and  has  put  n 
particular  intrigue,  and  the  solution  of  it,  into 
each  part. 

The  first  part  of  the  Iliad  is  the  anger  of  Achm 
les,  who  is  for  revengihs^  himself  upon  Agamemnoiv 
by  the  means  df  Hector  and  the  Trojans.  The 
intrigue  comprehends  the  three  days'  fight  which 
happene;!  in  the  absence  of  Achilles :  and.  it  con- 
sists on  one  side  in  the  resistance  of  Agamemnon 
and  the  Grecians;  and  on  the  other  in  the  re- 
vengeful and  inexorable  humour  of  Acliilles.  whicU 
would  not  suffer  him  to  be  reconciled.  The  loss 
of  the  Grecians,  and  the  despkir  6f  Agamemnon, 
prepare  for  a  solution  by  tte  satisfaction  which  the 
incensed  hero  received  from  it  The  death  of  Pa-i 
troclus  joined  to  tde  offers  of  Agamemnon,  which 
of  itself  had  t>rove4  ineffectual,  remove  thb  diffi- 
culty, and  make  the  vinraveling  of  the  first  part  ; 
This  d^ath  is  likewise  the  beginning  6f  the  second 
part;  sii^qe  it  puts  Achilles  upon  the  design  of  re- 
ven^ng  himself  ori  Hectoir,  But  tlje  design  of  Hec- 
tor is  opposite  to  that  of  Achilles :  this  Trojan  la 
valiant,  and  resolved  to  st^nd  on  his  owp  defence. 
This  valour  and  resolution  of  Hector  are  on  his 
part  the  cause  of  the  intrigue.  All  the  endeavour^ 
Achilles  used  to  meet  with  Hector^  ^nd  be  the 
death  of  him ;  and  the  contrary  endeavours  of  tb^ 

of  the  action  are  also  what  the  poem  I  J^^^r!^}^:^^^  ^'  If^^  V^  ^t^  ^T 
-  xhWaril^l'^"'  "•  ^*  ^^^i'^^i  ^^^^  comprehends  Htp 
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battle  (rf  tbft  last  day.  The  tmravelmg  begins  at 
the  death  of  Hector ;  and  besidet  that,  it  contaios 
the  insulting  of  Achilles  over  his  body,  the  honours 
be  paid  to  Patrocltts,  and  the  entreaties  of  king 
Priam.  The  regrets  of  this  krag  and  the  other 
Trojans,  in  the  sorrowftil  obsequies  they  paid  to 
BVctor's  body,  are  tbe  nnraveiing ;  they  Justify 
Uie  satisfaction  of  AchiHes,  and  diemonstrate  his 
tranquillity. 

The  first  part  of  th?  Odyssey  is  the  return  of 
Ulysses  into  Hhaca.  Neptune  opposes  it  by  raising 
tempests,  and  this  makes  the  intrigue.  The  nn- 
TfTding  is  the  arrival  of  Ulysses  upon  his  own 
illand,  where  Neptune  could  offer  him  no  farther 
h^jury.  The  second  part  is  the  re-instaling  this 
hero  in  his  own  government.  The  princes,  that 
are  his  rivals,  oppose  him,  and  this  is  a  fresh 
intrigue:  tbe  solution  of  it  begina  at  their  deaths, 
and  is  completed  as  soon  as  the  hhacans  were 
appeased. 

I'hesc  two  parts  in  the  Odyssey  have  not  one 
common  intrigue.  The  anger  of  AchiJIe^  forms 
both  the  intrigues  in  the  lUad;  and  it  is  so  far 
the  matter  of  this  epopea,  that  the  very  beginning 
and  end  of  this  goem  depend  on  the  banning  and 
e<nd  of  his  anger.  But  let  the  desire  Achilles  had 
to  revenge  himself,  and  the  desire  Clysses  had  to 
return  to  his  own  country,  be  never  so  near  allied, 
yet  we  cannot  place  them  under  one  and  the  same 
notion :  for  that  desire  of  Ulysses  is  not  a  passion 
that  begins  and  ends  in  the  poem  with  the  action : 
it  is  a  natural  habit :  nor  does  the  poet  propose  it 
for  his  subject,  as  be  does  the  anger  of  Athiff^. 

We  have  already  observed  what  is  meant  by 
the  intrigue,  and  tbe  unraveling  thereof;  let  us 
now  say  spmething  of  the  manner  of  fbrmin;  both. 
These  two  should  arise  naturally  out  of  the  very 
essence  and  subject  of  the  poem,  and  arc  to  be 
de<luced  fiom  thence.  Their  conduct  is  so  exact 
and  natural,  that  it  seems  as  if  their  action  had 
presented  them  with  whatever  they  inserted,  with- 
out putting  themselves  to  the  tix)ubJe  of  a  forther 
enquiry. 

.  What  is  more  usual  and  natural  to  warriors, 
than  anger,  heat,  passion,  and  impatience  of  bear- 
ing the  Ir'ast  affront  or  disrespect?  This  is  what 
forms  the  intrigue  of  the  Iliad :  and  every  thing 
we  read  there  is  nothing  else  but  the  effect  of 
this  humour  and  the-se  passions. 

What  mure  natural  and  iisual  obstacle  to  those 
who  take  voyages,  than  the  sea,  the  winds,  ani| 
the  storms  ?  Homer  makes  this  the  intrigue  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Odyssey  :  apd  for  the  second,  ht; 
makes  use  of  almost  the  infallible  effect  of  the 
long  absence  of  a  master,  whose  return  is  quite 
despaired  of,  viz.  the  insolence  of  his  servants  and 
neighbours,  the  danger  of  his  son  and  wife,  aud 
the  sequestration  of  his  estate.  Besides,  an  ab- 
jtence  of  almost  twenty  years,  and  the  insupport- 
able fatigues  joined  to  the  age  of  .which  Ulysses 
then  was,  might  induce  him  to  believe  that  be 
should  not  he  owned  by  those  who  thought  hfni 
dead,  and  whose  iuterest  it  was  to  have  hini  really 
80.  Therefore,  if  he  had  presently  declaimed  wlio , 
he  was,  and  had  called  himself  Ulysses,  tJiey 
would  easily  have  destroyed  him  as  an  impostor, 
before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  make  himself' 
kno\vn. 

Tht>re  could  be  toothing  more  natural  nor  more 
teccssary  than  this  ingemoua  disguise,  to  which 


the  advantage's  his  enemies  ba^  taken  of  his  al^- 
sence  had  reduced  him,  and  to  whieh  his  long  mis« 
fortunes  had  inured  him.  This  allowed  him  an 
opportunity,  without  hazarding*  any  thing, "of 
taking  the  best  measures  he  could,  agamst  those 
persons  who  could  not  so  much  as  nustmst  my 
harm  from  him.  This  way  was  aflbrded  him,  by 
I  he  very  nature  of  his  action,  to  execute  his 
designs,  and  overcome  the  obstacles  it  cast  before 
him.  And  it  is  this  contest  between  the  prudence  . 
and  the  dissimuhubn  of  a  single  man  on  one  hand 
and  the  ungovernable  insolence  of  so  rtiaiiy  rivals 
on  the  other,  which  constitutes  the  intrigue  of  the 
second  part  of  tbe  Odyssey. 

OP  THE  BlfB  Oa  .ONRAVZtiNO  OP  THB  ACTIOV. 

If  tbe  plot  or  intiigue  must  be  natufal,  and  such 
as  spriag^  from  tbe  very  subject,  as  bai  been 
already  urged  $  then  the  winding-up  of  tbe  pk)t« 
by  a  more  snre  claim,  must  have  this  qualification, 
and  be  a  probable  consequeuce  of  all  that  went 
before.  Ais  this  is  wlmt  the  readers  regard  more 
tbau  the  rest,  so  should  the  poet  bs  niose  exact 
in  it  This  is  the  end  of  the  poem,  and  th^  last 
impressiop  that  b  to  be  stampeid  upon  thexn. 

We  shall  find  this  in  the  Odyssey.  Ulysses  by 
a  tempest  is  c^t  upon  the  island  of  the  jPbs^apians, 
to  whom  he  discovers  himself,  and  desires  they 
would  favour  his  return  to  his  own  country,  which' 
was  not  very  far  distant  One  cannot  see  any 
reason  why  the  king  of  this  island,  ahonld.  refttse 
such  a  reasonable  requed:,  to  a  bero  nhom  he 
seemed  to  have  in  great  esteem.  Tbe  Phsoncianfl 
indeed  had  heard  him  ieU  the  akary  of  bis  adven- 
tures j  and  in  this  fsbnlous  recital  consisted  all 
the  advantage  that  lie  oould  derive  from  his 
presence ;  for  the  art  of  nar  v^eh  they  admired 
in  him,  his  oadauntednesi  under  dangers,  bis  inde- 
fatigable patience,  and  other  virtues,  were  sqcb 
as  these  islandeis  were  not  used  to*  All  theip 
talent  lay  in  singing  and  dancing,  and  whatanever 
was  charming  in  a  quiet  life.  And  here  we  sen 
how  dextrously  Homer  prepares  the  incidents  he 
makes  use  of.  lliese  people  could  do  no  less,  for> 
the  account  with  which  Ulysaea  bnd  so  muck 
entertahied  them,  ^an  ofibrd  htm  a  ahip  and  a 
safe  eonvoy,  which  was  of  little  expenae  or  trouble 
to  them. 

When  he  arrived,  his  long  absence,  imd  thn 
travels  whieh  bad  disflgured  him,  made  him  alto^ 
getlier  unknown;  and  the  danger  he  would  have 
incurred,  had  he  discovered  himself  too  aoon,  forced 
him  to  a  disguise :  lastly,  this  disguise  gave  hint 
an  opportunity  of  surprising  those  young  auiC4irs, 
who  for  several  years  together  had  been  accustomed 
to  eotbing  bot  to  sleep  well,  and  fare  daintily. 

It  was  from  these  examples  that  Aristotle  drew 
this  rale,  that  "Whatever  concludes  the  poem* 
«liouid  so  spring  from  the  very  constitution  of  tba 
fable,  as  K  it  were  a  necesaary,  or  at  leMi  a 
probable,  oonaequence^'* 


OTCT.  VI. 

TUSTIHS  OF  T^^  ApriQIf, 

Tm  tfme  of  tbe  tpk)  action  Is  n^  ftic«<i,  ttke 
that  of  tbe  dnuq|tiie  pocoLj  «t  »  0mipIi  Igognrj 
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ht  «n  iiliiatem])>tcd  doratioQ  is  moch  more 
aece^aiy  in  an  action"  which  one  sees  and  is 
parent  at,  than  m  one  which  we  only  read  or 
k«ar  repeated.  Besides,  tragedy  is  fuller  of  passion, 
and  consequently  of  suoh  a  violence  as  cannot 
hdmitof  so  long  a  duration. 

The  Uiad  coataioing  an  action  -of  anger  and 
violence,  the  poet  allows  it  but  a  short  time,  about 
Untj  days.  The  design  of  the  Odyssey  required 
SBOtfaer  conduct ;  the  character  of  the  hero  » 
pnideoce  and  loog-suffisriag ;  therefore  the  time 
of  its  duration  is  much  longer,  abpve  eight  years. 


CHB,  PASSIONS  OP  TBB  BPIC  rOEM. 

•Trb  panions  of  tragedy  are  diflferent  from  those 
of  the  epic  poem.  In  the  former,  terrour  and  pity 
iuTe  the  chief  place ;  the  passion  that  seems  most 
pernliar  to  epic  poetry,  is  admiration. 

Besides  this  admiration,  which  in  general  dis- 
tb^uishfs  the  epc  poem  firom  the  dramatic; 
each  epic  poem  has  likewise  some  peculiar  passion, 
which  distinguishes  it  iu  particular  from  other 
epic  poems,  and  constitutes  a  kind  of  sinfi^lar  and 
Sodhridoal  difference  petween  these  poems  of  the 
Mne  species.  These  singular  passions  correspond 
to  the  character  of  the  hero.  Anger  and  terrour 
t6^  throughout  the  Iliad,  because  Achilles  is 
tngry,  and  the  most  terrible  of  all  men.  The 
iEneid  has  all  soft  and  tender  passions,  because 
that  b  the  character  of  JEnens.  The  prudenre, 
iriidoni,  and  constancy  of  Ulysses  do  not  allow 
him  either  of  these  extremes  ;  therefore  the  poet 
<)oei  Dot  permit  one  of  them  to  be  predominant  in 
the  Odyssey.  He  confines  himself  to  admiration 
only,  which  he  carries  to  an  higher  pitch  than  in 
the  niad:  and  it  is  upon  this  account  that  he 
iotrodooes  a  great  many  more  machines,  in  the 
Odyvey,  into  the  body  of  the  action,  than  are  to 
be  jeeo  in  the  actions  of  the  other  two  poems. 


THE  MAmeSKS. 

Tae  manners  of  the  q>ic  poem  ought  to  be 
Jwetjcally  good,  but  it  is  not  necessary  they  be 
always  OKNrally  so.  They  are  poetically  good,  ^hcn 
pw  nay  discover  the  virtue  or  vice,  the  good  or 
ill  inclinations  of  every  one  who  speaks  or  acts: 
they  arc  poetically  bad,  when  persons  are  made 
to  speak  or  act  out  of  character,  or  inconsistently, 
or  unequally.  The  manners  of  .£neas  and  of 
Mezeatius  are  equally  good,  considered  poetically, 
Iwaose  they  equally  demonstrate  the  piety  of  the 
one,  and  the  impiety  of  the  other. 


CBARACTBR  OP  THE  HEll*. 

Ft  is  reqniute  to  make  the  same  distinction 
iKtvfcn  a  hero  in  morality,  and  a  hero  in  poetry, 
as  between  moral  and  poetical  goodness.  Achilles 
hid  as  much  right  to  the  latter,  as  iEneas.  Aristotle 
ttji,  that  the  hero  of  a  poem  should  be  neither 
«wd  nor  bad ;  neither  advanced  above  the  rest  of 
akaddod  t^  his  virtues,  or  sunk  l>eneath  them  by 
bia vices;  that  he  may  be  the  proper  and  fuller 
oample  to  others,  both  what  to  imitate  and  what 
to  decline. 

The  other  qualifications  of  the  manners  are, 
^  they  be  suitable  to  the  causes  which  either 


raise  or  discover  them  In  the  ptrKmi ;  that  thef 
have  an  exact  resemblance  to  what  history,  off 
fable,  have  delivered  o(  those  persons,  to  whoa 
they  are  ascribed ;  aed  that  there  be  an  equality 
in  tbem,  ad  that  no  maa  if  made  to  act,  or  «peak» 
out  of  his  charactu. 


VVVTY  OP  TBB  CBA|tACTEft. 

BvT  this  equality  is  not  sufficient  for  the  cmHy  of 
the  character :  it  is  further  necessary,  that  the 
same  spirit  appear  in  all  sorts  of  encounters.  Thus 
JEoeBB  acting  with  great  piety  and  mildness  in  the 
first  port  of  the  iEneid,  which  requires  no  oth^ 
character ;  and  afterwards  appearing  illustrious  in 
heroic  valour,  in  the  wars  of  the  second  part;  but 
there,  without  any  appearance  either  of  a  hard  or 
a  soft  disposition,  would  doubtless,  be  far  from 
offending  against  the  equality  of  the  manners :  but 
yet  there  would  be  no  simplicity  or  unity  in  the 
character.  So  that,  besides  the  qualities  that  claim 
their  particular  place  upon  different  occasions, 
there  must  be  one  appearing  throughout,  which 
commands  over  all  the  rest ;  and  without  this,  we 
may  affirm,  it  is  no  character. 

One  may  indeed  make  a  hero  as  valiunt  as 
Achilles,  as  pious  as  ^neas,  and  as  prudent  aS 
Ulysses.  But  it  is  a  mere  chimera,  to  imagine 
a  hero  that  has  the  valour  of  Achilles,  the  pjcty 
of  .£neas,  and  the  prudence  of  Ulysses,  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  This  vision  might  happen  to 
an  author,  who  would  suit  the  character  of  a  heix) 
to  whatever  each  part  of  the  action  might  naturally 
require,  without  regarding  the  essence  of  the  faWe, 
or  the  unity  of  the  character  in  the  same  person 
upon  all  sorts  of  occasions :  this  hero  would  be 
the  mildest,  best<natured  prince  in  the  world,  and 
also  the  most  choleric,  hard-hearted,  and  im- 
placable creature  imaginable;  he  would  be  ex- 
tremely tender  like  JEneas,  extremely  violent  like 
Achilles,  and  yet  have  the  indiflference  of  Ulysses, 
that  is  incapable  of  the  two  extremes.  Would  it 
not  be  in  vain  for  the  poet  to  call  this  person  by 
the  same  name  throughout  ? 

Let  us  refiect  on  the  effects  it  would  produce  ia 
several  poems,  whose  authors  were  of  opinion, 
that  the  chief  character  of  a  hero  is  tliat  of  an 
accomplished  man.  They  would  be  all  alike; 
all  valiant  in  battle,  prudent  in  council,  pious  ia 
the  acts  of  religion,  courteous,  civil,  magnificent; 
and,  lastly,  endued  with  all  the  prodigious  virtues 
any  poet  could  invent  All  this  would  be  indepen- 
dent from  the  action  and  the  subject  of  the  pot^m  ; 
and  upon  seeing  each  hero  separated  from  the  rnst 
of  the  work  :  we  should  not  easily  guess,  to  what 
action,  and  to  what  poem,  the  hero  belonged.  So 
that  we  should  see,  that  none  of  those  would  have 
a  character ;  since  the  character  is  that  which 
makes  a  person  discemable,  and  which  distin- 
gnislies  him  from  all  others. 

This  commanding  quality  in  Achilles  is  his 
anger;  in  Ulyssiu,  the  art  of  disbimulation ;  in 
i^neas,  meekness.  Kach  ofthescmaybe  styletl, 
by  way  of  eminence,  the  character  in  th«e 
herots 

But  these  characters  cannot  be  alone.  It  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  some  other  shouM  i-ive 
them  a  lustre,  and  embellish  them  as  far  as  they 
arc  capable  ;  either  by  hidins?  the  defects  thnt  are 
in  each,  by  some  noble  and  shining  quulitici  •  as 
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fhe  poet  has  done  the  ang^  of  Achilles,  by  shading 
tt  with  extraordinary  Talour:  or  by  making  them 
aotirely  of  the  nature  of  a  true  and  solid  virtue, 
as  is  to  be  observed  in  the  two  others.  The 
dissimulation  of  Ulyi«scs  is  a  part  of  his  prudence  ^ 
and  the  meekness  of  £neas  is  «* holly  employed  in 
submitting  his  will  to  the  gods.  For  the  making 
up  of  this  union,  our  poets  hare  joined  together 
such  qualities  as  are  by  nature  the  most  com- 
]^tible;  valour  with  anger,  meekness  with  piety, 
and  prudence  with  dissimulation.  This  Ust  union 
was  necessary  for  the  goodness  of  Ulysses ;  for, 
without  that,  his  dissimulation  might  liave  de> 
generated  into  wickedness  and  double-dealing. 


SECT.  VII. 


OP  TUB   MACHINERY. 

^B  DOW  come  to  the  machines  of  the  epic 
poem.  The  chie^  passion  which  it  aims  tp  excite 
being  admiration,  nothing  is  so  conducive  to  that 
fa  the  marvellous ;  and  the  importance  and  dig- 
pitv  of  the  action  is  by  nothing  so  greatly  elevated 
as  by  the  care  and  interposition  of  Heaven. 

These  machines  are  of  three  sorts.  Some  are 
theological,  and 'were  invented  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  gods.  Others  are  physical,  and 
represent  the  things  of  nature.  The  last  are  moral, 
and  are  images  of  yirtue^  and  vices. 
.  Homer  and  the  ancient^  have  given  to  their 
deities  the  manners,  passiojos,  and  vices  of  men. 
The  poems  are  wholly  allegorical;  and  in  this 
view  it  is  easier  to  defend  Homer  than  to  blame 
tiim.  We  cannot  accuse  him  for  making  mention 
pf  many  gods,  for  his  bestowing  passions  ^upon 
them,  or  even  introducing  them  fighting  against 
men.  The  Scripture  uses  the  li|ce  figuri^  tuid 
expressions. 

'  If  it  be  allowable  to  speak  thus  of  the  gods  in 
theology,  much  more  in  tiie  fictions  of  natural 

?'  hilosophy ;  where,  if  a  poet  describes  the  deities, 
e  ii)U8t  give  them  such  manners,  speeches,  and 
actions^  as  are  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the 
f  hings*  thev  represent  under  those  divinities,  the 
case  is' the  same  in  the  nnorals  of  the  deities: 
^inerva  is  irise,  because  she  represents  prudenoe ; 
Venus  is  both  good  or  bad,  because  the  passion  of 
}ove  is  capable  of  these  contrary  qualities. 

Siqce  among  the  gods  of  a  poem  some  are  good, 
some  had,  and  some  indifferently  either;  and 
since  oC  pur  passions  we  koake  so  many  allegorical 
«|eities ;  ve  may  attribute  to  the  gods  all  that  is 
done  in  the  poem,  whether  good  or  evil.  But 
these  4eitie8  40  not  act  constantly  in  one  and  the 
aamemaniier*    ''  - 

Sometimes  they  act  invisibly,  and  by  mere 
jnsphution  >  fhich  has  nothing  in  it  extraordinary 
or  miracoAous  ;  being  tio  more  than  what  we  say 
every  day,  *'  that  some  god  has  assisted  qs,  or 
^me  demon  has  instigated  us."  * 
*  At  other  times  they  appear  visibly,  and  manifest 
themselves  to  men,  in  a- manner  altogether  mira- 
culoos  aind  pretemktural.  • 

'  The  third  way  has  something  of  both  the  others ; 
>(  is  in  troth  a  miracle,  but  is  not  commonly  so  ac- 
tuated :  this  includes  dreams^  oracles,  &c.  .  ^ 


All  these  ways  must  be  piotoWNj  for  however 
necessary  the  marvellous  is  to  the  «piG  action,  ss 
nothing  is  so  conducive  to  admiration ;  J^  we  can, 
00  the  other  hand,  admire  nothing,  that  wt  HMk 
impossible.  Though  the  probability  of  these  Wk 
chines  be  of  a  very  large  extent,  (since  it  is  fouodol 
upon  divine  power)  it  is  pot  without  limitations. 
There  are  numerous  instances  of  allocable  and 
probable  machines  in  the  epic  poemt  where  the 
gods  are  no  less  actors  4han  the  men.  But  the  leu 
credible  sort,  such  as  metamorphoses,  &c.  are  fiir 
more  rare.  •• 

This  suggests  a  reflection  on  the  method  of  ren- 
dering those  machines  probable,  which  in  their 
own  nature  are  hardly  sa    Those,  which  require 
only  divine  probability,  should  be  so  disengsged 
from  the  action,  that  one  might  subtract  thcif 
from  it,  without  destroying  the  action.    Bvit  those, 
which    are    essential    and   necessary,   sbouW  be 
g^undcd  upon  human  probability,   and  no^  on 
the  sole  power  of  God.     Thus  the  episodes  <# 
Circe,  the  Syrens,  Polyphemus,  &c.  are  necessirx 
to  the  action  of  the  Odyssey,  and  yet  not  humanly 
probable ;  yet  Homer  has  artificially  reduced  theiq 
to  human  probability,  by  the  simplicity  and  igno- 
rance of  the  Phseacians,  before  whom  he  causes 
^ose  recitals  to  be  mjide. 
_  The  next  question  is,  where,  and  on  what  occa« 
sions,  machines  may  be  used  ?  It  is  certain  Homer 
and  Virgil  make  use  of  them  every  where,  sna 
scarce  suffer  any  action  to  be  performed  without 
them.     Petronius   makes    this   a  precept:    Per 
ambages,  deorumque  ministeria,    &c    The  gods 
are  mentioned  in  the  very  proposition  of  their 
works,  the  invocation  b  addrest  to  them,  and  the 
whole  narration  is  full  of  them,    The  gods  are  the 
causes  of  the  «ction,  they  form  the  intrigue,  and 
bring  about  the  solution.    The  precept  of  Aristotle 
and  Horace,  that  the  unravelling  of  the  plot  should 
not  proceed  from  a  miracle,  or  the  appearance  of 
a  god,  has  {^ace  only  in  dramatic  poetry,  not  in  the 
epic.     For  it  is  plain,  that  both  in  the  solution  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  gods  are  concerned :  in 
the  (ormer,  th^  deities  meet  to  appease  the  anger 
of  Achilles :    Iris  and 'Mercury  are  sent  to  that 
purpose,  and  Minerva  eminditly  assisU  Achilles 
m  the  decisive   combat   with   Hector.     In  the 
Odyssey,  the  same  goddess  fights  dose  by  Ulysses 
against  the  suitors,  and  concludes  that  peace  be- 
twixt him  and  the  Ith^censians,  which  completes 
the  poem. 

We  may  therefore  determine,  that  a  machine  is 
not  an  invention  to  extricate  the  poet  out  of  any 
difficulty  which  embarrasses  him :  but  that  the 
presence  of  a  divinity,  and  some  action  surprising 
and  extraordinary,  are  inserted  into  almost  all  the 
parts  of  the  work,  in  order  to  render  it  more  ma- 
jestic and  more  admirable.  But  this  mixture 
ought  to  be  so  made,  that  the  machines  might  be 
retrenched,  without  Uking  any  throg  from  tlie 
action:  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  the  readeis 
a  lesson  of  piety  and  vhrtue ;  and  teaches  them, 
that  the  most  brave  and  the  most  wise  can  do  no- 
thing, and  attain  nothing  great  and  glorious,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  Heaven.  Thus  the  machineiy 
crowns  the  whole  work,  and  renden  it  at  ooc^ 
mafTcllous,  probable,  and  norai 
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ARGUMENT. 

MlHlRVA't  DBSCBirr  TO  ITHACA. 

Tib  poem  opens  within  forty-eight  days  of  the  ar- 
riral  of  Ulysses  in  his  dominions.  He  had  now 
Tfoiained  seven  years  iu  the  island  of  Calypso, 
vhen  the  gods,  assembled  in  coun<^il,  proposed 
the  method  of  his  departure  from  thence,  and 
his  return  to  his  native  country.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  concluded  to  send  Mercury  to  Calypso, 
and  Pallas  immediately  descends  to  Ithaca. 
She  holds  a  conference  with  Telemachus,  in  the 
fhape  of  Mentes.  king  of  the  Taphians ;  in  which 
she  advises  him  to  t^e  a  journey  in  quest  of  his 
father  Ulysses,  to  Pylos  and  Sparta,  where  Nestor 
and  Menelaus  yet  reigned:  then,  after  having 
visibly  displayed  her  divinity;  disappears.  The 
suitors  of  Penelope  make  great  entertainments, 
and  riot  in  her  palace  till  nights  Phemius  sings 
to  them  the  return  of  the  Grecians,  till  Penelope 
pats  a  stop  te  the  song.  Some  words  arise  bie- 
^eeo  the  suitors  and  Telemachus,  who  summons 
the  council  to  meet  the  day  following. 


Ths  man,  for  wisdom's  various  arts  renown'd, 
Long  exercis'd  in  woes,  oh  Muse !  resound. 
Wlio,  when  his  arms  had  wrought  the  dettin^d  &11 
Of  Mcred  Troy,  and  razM  her  heaven-built  wall. 
Wandering  from  clime  to  clime,  observant  stray 'd, 
Their  loanners  noted,  and  their  states  survey'd. 
Od  stormy  seas  nnnumber'd  toils  he  bore. 
Safe  ^th  his  friends  to  gain  his  natal  shore: 
Vaia  tAJls !  their  impious  folly  darM  to  prey 
On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day ; 
Tbe  gods  Tindictlve  doomM  them  never  more 
(Ah,  men  nnbleas'd !)  to  touch  that  natal  shore. 
Oh,  natch  some  portion  of  these  acts  from  fatis, 
Celestial  Muse !  and  to  our  world  relate. 

Now  at  their  native  realms  the  Greeks  arriv'd  | 
All  who  tbe  war  of  ten  long  years  survived, 
And  *icap*d  the  perils  of  the  golphy  main« 
l%«ses,  sole  of  all  the  victor  train, 
Ao  exile  from  his  dear  paternal  coast, 
IMor'd  his  absent  queen,  and  empire  lost 
^^ypfo  in  her  caves  constrained  his  stay, 
vTith  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay : 
k  nhi—jbr  now  the  circling  years  disclose 
The  day  predestin'd  to  rewiird  his  woes. 
At  kngth  hb  Itbaca  is  given  by  £ate, 
^^Hiere  yet  new  labours  bis  arrival  wait ; 
At  lengOi  their  rage  the  hostile  powers  restraiq, 
AH  but  the  ruthless  monarch  of  the  main. 
Btt  BOW  the  god,  temote,  a  heayenly  gnes^ 
h  Ethiopia  grac'd  the  genial  feast 
(A  race  divided,  whom  with  sloping  ny^ 
"^  riling  and  deseending  Sun  surveys) ; 
J««  on  the  world's  extremest  veigei,  rever'd 
^|^<Lhheeatombs  and  prayer  in  pomp  preferred, 
^>tant  he  lay :  while  in  the  bright  abodes 
Of  high  Olympus,  Jove  convenM  the  gods : 
"^asiembly  thos  the  sire  supreme  addMSt, 
finUmi'  ^  reToifing  iii  hu  breast,. 


Wliom  young  Orestes  to  the  dreary  eoast 
Of  Pluto  sent,  a  blood-polluted  ghost. 

"  Perverse  mankind  !  whose  wills,  created  free. 
Charge  all  their  woes  on  absolute  decree ; 
AH  to  the  dooming  gods  their  guilt  translate. 
And  follies  are  miscall'd  the  crimes  of  fate. 
When  to  his  lust  iCg^ysthus  gave  the  rein, 
Did  fate,  or  we,  th*  adulterous  act  constrain  ? 
Did  fate,  or  we,  when  great  Atrides  dyM, 
Urge  the  bold  traitor  to  the  regicide  ? 
Hermes  I  sent,  while  yet  his  soul  remained 
Sincere  from  rojral  blood,  and  faith  profEm'd ; 
To  warn  the  wretch,  that  young  Orestes,  growa 
To  manly  years,  should  re-assert  the  throne. 
Yet,  impotent  of  mind,  and  uncontroll'd. 
He  plun;E;'(f  jnto  tbe  gulf  which  Heaven  foretold." 

Here  paused  the  god ;  and  pensive  thus  replies 
Minerva,  graceful  with  her  azure  eyes : 
"  O  thou !  firpm  whom  the  w^ole  creation  springs. 
The  source  pf  power  on  Earth  derived  tq  kings  1 
His  death  was  equal  to  tbe  direful  deed ; 
So  may  the  man  of  blood  be  doom*d  to  bleed ! 
But  grief  and  rage  alternate  wound  my  tfrei^t. 
For  brave  Ulysses,  still  by  ^te  opprest 
Amid^  an  isle,  ground  whose  rocky  shore 
The  forests  munpur,  apd  tbe  surges  roar, 
The  blameless  hero  from  his  wish'd-for  hqme 
A  goddess  guards  in  her  enchanted  dome : 
(Atlas  her  sire,  te  wbpee  for-piercing  eye 
The  wondera  of  the  deep  expanded  be ; 
Th'  eternal  columns  which  on  Earth  he  rears 
End  in  the  starry  vault,  and  prop  the  spheres.) 
By  his  fair  daughter  b  the  chief  confined. 
Who  soothes  to  dear  delight  his  anxious  mjnd : 
Successless  all  her  soft  caresses  prqye. 
To  banish  from  his  brea$t  his  country's  loye  i 
To  see  the  smoke  fipom  his  loy*d  palace  rise. 
While  the  dear  isle  in  distant  prospect  lies. 
With  what  contentment  would  he  close  his  eyes  f 
And  will  Omnipotence  neglect  to  save 
The  suffering  virtue  of  the  wite  and  brayei 
Must  he,  whose  altars  on  the  Phrygian  shoro 
With  frequent  rites,-  and  pure,  avQw'd  thy  power. 
Be  doom'd  (he  wopst  of  human  ills  to  prove, 
UnblessM,  abandonM  to  the  wrath  of  Jove  ?*» 

«  Daughter !  what  words  have  passed  thy  lips 
unweigh*d  ?" 
(Repiy'd  the  thunderer  to  the  martial  maid) 
'*  Deem  Hot  unjustly  by  my  doom  opprest 
Of  human  race  the  wisest  and  the  best. 
Neptune,  by  prayer  repentant  rarely  woa. 
Afflicts  the  chief,  t*  avenge  his  giant-soq. 
Whose  visual  orb  Ulysses  robb'd  of  ligh^  ( 
Great  Polypheme,  of  moro  than  moft^  vpight ! 
Him  young  Thoasa  bore  (the  brigh^  increase 
Of  Phorc3rs,  drettded  in  tbe  sound^  and  seas) : 
Whom  Neptune  ey*d  with  blcyMopi  pf  beauty  blest. 
And  in  his  cave  the  yielding  nyqiph  comprest 
For  this,  the  god  constrain^  tjie  Greek  to  roam, 
A  hopeless  exile,  from  ^is  qative  home. 
From  death  alone  exempt-^-but  cease  to  mourn  I 
Let  all  combine  t*  a<;hieye  his  wish'd  return : 
Neptune  atof^'d,  his  wrath  shall  now  refrain. 
Or  thwart  the  synod  ^  ^he  gods  in  vain." 

"  Father  and  king  ador'd  P'  Minerva  cry'B^ 
"  Since  all  who  iu  th'  Olympian  bower  reside 
Now  make  the  wandering  Greek  their  public  CSNL 
Let  Hermes  to  th'  Atlantic  isle  *  repair  j 

1  Pgjrgia, 
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Bid  him,  arriv*i  in  Imght  Calypso^s  court, 
The  sanction  of  th*  assembled  powers  report : 
That  wise  Ulysses  to  his  native  land 
Must  speed,  obedient  to  their  high  command. 
Meantime  Telemachus,  the  blooming  heir 
Of  sea-girt  Ithaca,  d;;mands  my  care  :. 
Tis  miqie  to  form  his  green  unpractis'd  years, 
In  sage  debates ;  sarrounded  with  his  peers, 
To  save  the  state ;  and  timely  to  restrain 
The  bold  ifitnision  of  the  suitor-train  : 
"Who  crowd  his  palace,  and  with  lawless  power 
His  henls  and  flocks  in  feastfnl  rites  devour. 
I'o  di^nt  Sparta,  and  the  spacious  waste 
Of  sandy  Pyle,  the  royal  youth  shall  haste. 
Th^r^  warm  with  filial  love,  the  cause  inquire 
That  from  his  realm  retards  his  codlike  sire : 
Dc'lN'eriug  early  to  the  voice  of  fame 
The  promise  of  a  great,  immortal  name.** 

*^he  sdid  :  the  sandals  df  gclestial  mould, 
FledgM  with  ambrosial  plumes,  and  rich  with  gold, 
Surrou^  her  feet ;  with  these  sublime  she  sails 
Th'  aerial  space,  and  mounts  the  winged  ^alcs : 
O'er  earth  and  ocean  wide  prepared  to  soar, 
Her  dreaded  arm  a  beamy  javelin  bore. 
Ponderous  and  vast ;  which,  when  her  fury  bums. 
Proud  tyrants  humbles,  and  whole  hosts  o'er- 

'  turns. 
From  high  Olympus  prone  her  flight  she  bends. 
And  in  thei-ealm  of  Ithaca  desrends. 
Her  lineaments  divine,  the  grave  disguise 
CM"  Mentes'  form  conceal'd'from  human  eyes 
(Mentes,  the  monarch  of  tiie  Taphian  land) : 
A  glittering  spear  wav'd  awful  in  her  hand. 
There"  in  the  portal  piac'd,  the  heaven-bom  maid 
Enormous  riot  and  mismle  surveyed. 
On  hidies  of  beeves,  before  the  palace  gate, 
(Sad  spoils  of  luxury  I)  the  suitors  sate. 
"With  rival  art,  and  ardour  in  their  mien, 
At  chess  they  vie,  to  captivate  the  queen; 
Divining  pf  their  loves.     Attending  nigh 
A  menial  train  the  flowing  bowl  supply: 
Othcre,  apart,*  the  si»acious  hall  prepare, 
Anti  form  the  costly  feast  with  busy  care. 
There  young  Tclcmachus,  his  bloomy  face 
Glowing  celestial  sweet,  with  godlike  grace 
Amid  the  circle  shines :  but  hope  and  fear 
(Painful  vicissitqde !)  his  bosom  tear. 
Now,  imagM  in  his  mind,  he  sees  restor'd, 
In  peace  and  joy,  tlie  people's  rightful  lord  ; 
The  proud  Oppressors  fly  the  vengeful  sword. 
While  hfe  fond  soul  these  fancied  triumphs  awcU'd; 
The  stranger  jjuest  the  royal  youth  beheld : 
firiev'd  that  a  visitant  so  long  should  wait 
IJnmark'd,  unhonour'd,  at  a  monarch's  gate ; 
"  ■  '    ;pitable  haste, 

1  courteous  air  embraced, 
hou  art,  securely  rest, 
a  friendly  guest : 
le  social  banquet  share, 
jf  thy  soul  declare." 
Id,  the  prince  ;preccdes, 
iknown  celestial  leads, 
rm  her  hand,  he  plac'd 
with  'sculpture  grac*d ; 
in  peaceful  order  stood 
g  disused  to  blood, 
he  sovereign  scat, 
ha  stool  of  state 
(A  pttq>le  carpet  spread  the  ]^vement  wide)  ; 
Then  drew  bib  sea^  ffltnlltar  to  her  side ; 


Far  from  the  suitor-tnin  a  brutal  crowd. 
With  insolence,  and  wine,  elate  and  loud : 
Where  the  free  guest,  nmiotic*d,  might  relate. 
If  haply  conscious,  of  his  father's  ftite. 
The  golden  ewer  a  maid  obsequious  brings, 
ReplenishM  from  the  cool,  translucent  springs; 
with  copious  water  the  bright  vase  supplies 
A  silver  laver,  of  capacious  size  :" 
They  wash.    The  tables  in  frir  Older  tptead, 
They  heap  the  glittering  canisters  with  bread : 
Viands  of  various  kinds  allure  the  taste, 
Of  choicest  sort  and  savour,  rich  repast ! 
Delicious  wines  th'  attending  herald  brought; 
The  gold  gave  lustre  to  the  purple  draught. 
Lur»d  with  the  vapour  of  the  fmgrant  fwMt, 
In  rash'd  the  suitors  with  voracious  baste : 
MarshallM  in  order  due,  to  each  a  sewer 
Presents,  to  bathe  his  hands,  a  radiant  ewer. 
Luxuriant  then  they  feast     Observant  round 
Gay  stripling  youths  the  brimming  goblets  crowned. 
The  rage  of  hunger  quell'd,  they  all  advance. 
And  forai  to  measur'd  airs  the  mazy  dance : 
To  Phemius  was  consign'd  the  chorded  lyre. 
Whose  hand  reluctant  touch'd  the  warbling  wire: 
Phemius,  whose  voice  divine  could  sweetest  sing 
High  strains,  responsive  to  the  vocal  string. 

Meanwhile,  in  whispers  to  his  heavenly  guest 
His  indignation  thus  the  prince  exprest : 
**  hidofge  my  rising  grief,  whilst  these  (my  friend) 
With  song  and  dance  the  pompous  reVd  end. 
Light  is  the  dance,  and  doubly  sweet  the  lays. 
When  for  the  dear  delight  another  pays, 
.His  toeasur'd  stores  these  cormorants  consume. 
Whose  bones,  defrauded  of  a  regal  tomb 
And  common  turf,  lie  naked  on  the  plain, 
Or  doom'd  to  welter  in  the  whelming  main. 
Should  he  return,  that  troop  so  blithe  and  bold. 
With  purple  robes  inwrought,  and  stiflNith  gold. 
Precipitant  in  .fear  would  wing  their  flight, 
And  curse  thchr  cumbrous  pride's  -iinweildy  weight. 
But,  ah,  1  dream !— th'  appointed  hour  is  fled! 
And  hope,  too  long  with  vain  delusion  fed. 
Deaf  to  the  ratoour  of  fallacious  fame. 
Gives  to  the  roll  of  death  his  glorious  name  1 
With  venial  freedom  let  me  now  cV^mand 
Thy  namoj  thy  lineage,  and  paternal  land: 
Sincere,  from  whence  began  thy  course,  recfite. 
And  to  what  ship  I  owe  the  friendly  freight  ? 
Now  first  to  me  this  visit  dost  thou  deign. 
Or  number'd  in  my  father's  social  traHi  ? 
All  who  deserv'd  his  choice  ho  mode  his  own. 
And,  cunous  rnnch  to  know,  he  fer  was  known." 
**  My  birth  I  boast"  (the  bliie-ey'd  virgin  cries) 
"  From  great  Anchialus,  renown'd  and  vise : 
Mentes  my  name :  I  rule  the  Taphian  ra^e,. 
Whose  bounds  the  deep  circomfltient  waves  embrace: 
A  duteous  people,  and  industrious  isle. 
To  naval  arts  inur'd,  and  stormy  toil.     " 
Freighted  with  iron  from  my  native  land, 
I  steer  m^  voyage  to  the  Brntian  strand  ; 
To  gain  l^  commerce  for  the  labour'd  mass, 
A  just  proportion  of  refulgent  brass. 
Far  from  yonr  capital  my  ship  resides 
At  Reithrus,  and  secure  at  adchor  rid«^  ; 
Where  waving  groves  on  airy  Neion  grow, 
Supremely  Ull,  and  shade-{h(;  deeps  below. 
Thence  to  revisit  your  imperial  dome, 
And  old  hereditary  guest  I  com« : 
Your  father's  friend.     Laertes  can  relate 
Our  faith  uaspotted,  and  its  eln^y  date  i 
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Wfc,  pitrtwilittort-corfodiag  grief  and  yeaw^ 
To  the  gay  coart  a  rural  shade  prefers, 
Where,  sole  of  all  his  train,  a  matron  sage 
Supports  with  homely  food  his  drooping  age, 
With  feeble  steps  from  toarshalHng  his  vines 
Ketoming  sad,  when  totbome  day  deelineB. 

**  With  firiendly  speed,  indoc'd  by  erring  hxne. 
To  hail  Ulysses'  safe  return,  I  came ; 
But  still  the  frown  of  some  celestial  power 
With  eavtoiis  joy  retards  the  blissfal  bonr. 
Let  not  your  soul  be  sank  in  sad  despair ; 
He  lives,  he  bieaihes  thisbeaTenly  vrtat-air, 
Among  a  savage  race,  whose  shelfy  botmds 
With  eeaseless  roar  the  foaming  d^p  sorroonds. 
The  thoQghts  which  roll  within  my  ravi^*d  breast, 
To  me,  DO  seer,  th'  inspiring  gods  snggest ; 
Kor  ^U'd,  nor  stndiou?,  with  proj/hettc  eye 
To  judge  the  winged  omens  of  the  sky. 
Yet  bear  this  certain  speech,  nor  deem  it  vain ; 
Though  adamantine  bonds  the  chi^  restrain, 
The  <tire  restraint  his  wisdom  will  defeat, 
Aad  aoon  restore  him  to  his  regiA  seat. 
But,  generous  yoa^ !  sincere  and  free  declare, 
ire  yon,  of  manly  growth,  his  rojral  heir  ? 
For  sure  Ulysses  in  your  look  appears. 
The  same  his  features,  if  the  9^me  his  years. 
Socb  was  thatfece,  on  whjdh  I  dwelt  with  joy 
Ere  Oteeca  assembled  stemm'd  the  tides  to  Troy ; 
ihit,  parting  then  for  I9iat  detested  shore, 
Our  eyes,  mihappy  I  never  greeted  more." 

••  To  prove  a  genuine  birth"  (the  prince  replies) 
"  On  female  troth  assenting  feith  relies ; 
Thus  pianifest  of  right,  I  build  my  clain 
Sure-founded  on  a  feir  maternal  fame, 
lilysses'  son:  but  happier  he,  whom  fete 
Hath  plac'd  beneath  the  storms  which  toss  the  great ! 
Hwpier  the  son,  whose  hoary  sire  is  blest 
WlOi  humble  affluence,  and  domestic  rest ! 
Happier  than  I,  to  future  eihpire  bom, 
Bat  doom'd  a  father*^  wretched  fete  to  moon  !" 

To  whom,  with  aspect  mild,  the  guest  divine  ; 
"  Oh  true  descendant  of  a  scepter'd  line ! 
The  god^  a  glorious  fete  from  anguish  free 
To  ^bsate  Penelope's  increase  decree. 
But  say,  yon  joyful  troop  so  gaily  drest, 
k  this  a  bridal  or  a  friendly  feast ! 
Or  from  their  deed  I  rightlier  may  divine, 
Taseemly  flown  with  insolence  and  wme  ; 
Unwekome  i:evellen^  whose  lawless  joy 
Paina  tfie  sage  ear,  and  hurts  the  sober  eye  ?" 

"  MagniAcence  of  old**  (the  prince  replied) 
•*  Beneath  our  roof  with  rirtue  could  reside ; 
l^tyilamM  abundance  crown'd  ihe  royil  board. 
What  time  tht^dome  reter'd.  her  prudent  lord ; 
Who  now  (soHeav^to  decrees)  is  dodm'd  to  moium 
Bitter  couftramt;  erroneous  and  forlorn. 
Better 'the  chiefs  on  llion's  ^oMIe  plain. 
Had  feirn  surrounded  with  his  warlike  train  ; 
Or  safe  retumM,  the  race  of  glory  past, 
Ifew  to  his  friends'  embrace,  Had  breatb'd  bis  last ! 
Tlten  gratefal  Ol^&ece  with  streaming- eyes  would 
Hiitofic  jnaibles,  to  recoird  his  praist?  j  [raik 

Hb  praise^  eternal  on  the  fenthful  stone, 
liad  with  ti^nsmissheliQnbnr  giticM  hU  son. 
Kov  soatcli'd  by  harbies'tp  t\ie  dreaiy  const. 
Soak  is  the  heH>,  and'Ms  ^orj  lost: 
Vn^'d  at  once!  unfaeard-bf,  anff  tnikis6wn ! 
And  I  his  beir  in  mfe^ry  alohe. 
Kor  for  a  dear,  lost  fether  only  Bow 
TVe  fiUal-twra,  hot  wofrvoccdsat  to-^HBe: 


To  tempt  the  spous^M  ^MAi  with  ittore* 

wiles. 
Resort  the  nobles  from  the  m^bouring  H\e$  ; 
From  Samos,  circled  with  th'  ISnian  maia, 
Duliohium,  and  Zacynthus'  sylvan  reign : 
Ev*n  with  presumptuous  hope  her  bed  V  aaoend. 
The  lords  (k  Ithaca  tiieir  right  pretend. 
She  seems  attentive  to  their  pleaded  vows/ 
Her  heart  det^ting  what  her  ear  aUows. 
They,  vaia  e^cpectants  of  the  bridal  hour. 
My  stores  in  riotous  expense  devour. 
In  feast  and  dance  the  mirthful  months  employ. 
And  meditate  my  doom,  to  crown  their  joy." 

With  tender  pity  touch* d,  Ihe  goddess  eriedf' 
"  Soon  may  kind  Heaven  a  sure  relief  provide'! 
Soon  may  3rour  sire  discharge  the  vengeance  due, 
.4nd  all  your  wrongs  the  proud  oppressors  rte  1^. 
Oh !  in  that  portal  should  the  chief  appear^ 
Each  hand  tremendous  with  a  brasen  wprnt^^ 
In  radiant  panoply  bis  limbs  hicaa'd 
( For  so  of  old  my  fether*s  court  he  grao'iV 
When  social  mirth  unbent  Ins  serious  -sodl, 
0*er  the  full  banquet,  and  Che  sprightly  hos/f)  f     ' 
He  then  from  Epyr^y  the  feir  tlomain 
Of  Ilus,  sprung  from  Jason's  r03ral  strain,      ['vaiiiit 
Measui>*d  a  length  of  seas,  a  toilsome  length,  "in  ' 
For  voyaging  to  learn  the  direfrd  art 
To  taint  with  deadly  drugs  the  bariied  €an  i 
Observant  of  the  gods,  and  atantly  just, 
Ilus  refos'd  f  impart  (he  banefel  trust :    . 
With  friendlier  zeal  my  fefiier's  soul  was  firfl. 
The  drugs  he  knew,  and  gave  0)e  boon  dcMr'A. 
Appeared  be  now  with  suoh  heroic  port. 
As  then  -conspicuous  at  the  Taphtsin  otwrt ; 
Soon  should  yon  boast^ts  cease  theirlianghty'Strift^^ 
Or  each  atone  his  guilty  khfe  with  We. 
But  of  his  wish'd  return  the  oareTeiign ; 
Be  future  vengeance  to  the  powers  divine. 
My  sentence  hear :  wiCh  stern  distaste  avo#^. 
To  then*  own  distri<its  drive  the  suitor-CTOw€ : 
When  next  the  morning  wamis  the  purple  eaift. 
Convoke  the  peerag^^  andthe  gods  attest; 
The  sorrows  of  jrour  inmost  soul  rdate ; 
And  forin  sure  plans  to  save  the  sinking  stole. 
Should  second  love  a  pfeasitagflame  inspire, 
And  the  chaste  queen  connubial  rites  requH-e ; 
Di^miss'd  with  honour,  let  her  hence  YC^r 
To  great  Icariils,  whose  paternal  «are 
Wifl  guide  her  tmssion,  and  reward  the  choice 
With  wealthy  dower,  and  bridal  gifts  c(f  price. 
Then  let  this  dictate  of  my  love  prevail  i 
Instant,  to  foreign  redlm^  pri?pare  to  wil. 
To  learn  yoor*(ather's  fortuoes  s  Fame  may  pro*^^ 
Or  ^nten'd  voice,  (the  messenger  of  Jove  J 
Propittons  -to  the  sehrch.    Direct  your  toil 
Through  the  ^idc  oicean  first  to  sandy  Pyte ; 
Of  Nestpr,  ho^  aaj^,  Ijis  d6<Mn  demand : 
Th^pce  speed  your  voyage  to  the  Spartan  stinnd  ] 
For  youhg  Atridestoih'  Achafan  coast 
Arriv»d  the  li^st  of  all  the  •victor  holt. 
If  yet  Ulysses  ticwythe  lijjht;  4brbear, 
Till  th€l  fle^  hours  -fe^store  the  crrolihg  rNlr* 
But  ifhts  soiil  hath  winged  the  (festin'd  fliglit, 
lidMHant  of-de<ep  disastrous  ni^ht : 
Homeward  -with  pious  speed  repass  flie  nahi. 
To  the  pale  ^haderfonercal  rites  oidilfn, 
Plant  the  feIr  column  o^r  the  vacant  gnlre, 
A  hero's  honours  l(*t"^e'hero  have. 
With  decent  grief  flie  royal  dead  deplojM, 
For  the  chasta  iqaeen  select  an  equal  kmL 
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Then  let  rewtogt  your  6umg  mind  emplajr, 
By  fimud  or  force  the  saitor-train  destroy, 
And,  starting  into  manhood,  soom  the  boy. 
Hast  thou  not  heard  how  young  Orestes,  fir'd 
With  great  revenge,  immortal  praise  acquired  ? 
His  virgin-sword  .^gysthus*  veins  imbrued ; 
The  murderer  fell,  and  blood  atoned  for  blood. 

0  greatly  blessM  with  every  blooming  grace ! 
With  equal  steps  the  patlis  of  glory  trace; 
Join  to  that  royal  youth's  your  rival  name. 
And  shine  eternal  in  the  sphere  of  fame. — 
Sut  my  associates  now  my  stay  deplore, 
Impatient  on  the  hoarse-resounding  s^iore. 
Thou,  heedful  of  ad  vice,  secure  proceed  ; 
My  praise  the  precept  is,  be  thine  the  deed." 

"  The  counsel  of  tny  friend*'  (the  jrouth  rqjoin'd) 
"  Iqnprints  conviction  on  my  grateful  mind. 
f(o  fathers  speak  (persuasive  speech  and  mild) 
Their  rage  experience  to  the  favourite  child. 
But,  since  to  part,  for  sweet  refection  due 
The  gen^l  viands  let  my  train  renew : 
And  the  rich  |>ledge  of  plighted  faith  receive. 
Worthy  the  heir  of  Ithaca  to  give." 

"  Defer  the  promised  booQ,"  (Hm^ 
CeiesUal  acure  brighteniBg  ta  harvyBs) 
"  And  let  Die  now  regain  the  Reithrian  port : 
From  Temes^  returned,  your  royal  court 

1  shall  revisit ;  and  that  pledge  receive ; 

Aki  gifts,  memorial  of  our  friendship,  leave." 

Abrupt,  with  eagle-speed  she  cot  Uie  sky ; 
Instant  invisible  to  mortal  eye. 
They  first  he  recognised  th'  etherial  guest; 
Wonder  and  joy  alternate  fire  his  breast : 
Heroic  thoughts,  infus'd,  his  heart  dilate; 
B4?volving  much  his  father's  doubtful  fate, 
At  length,  compos'd,  hejoin'd  thesuitor-thiong; 
Hosh'd  in  attention  to  the  warbled  song. 
His  tender  themt  the  charming  Isrrist  chose, 
Minerva's  anger,  and  the  direful  woes 
Which  voyaging  from  Troy  the  victors  bore. 
While  storms  vindictive  intercept  the  shore. 
The  shrilling  airs  the  vaulted  roof  rebounds, 
Reflecting  to  the  queen  the  silver  sounds. 
With  gridf  renew'd  tha  weeping  fair  descends  ; 
Their  sovereign's  step  a  virgin  train  attends ; 
A  veil,  of  richest  texture  wrought,  she  wears. 
And  silent  to  the  joyous  hall  repairs. 
There  from  the  portal,  with  her  mild  command^ 
Thus  gently  checks  the  minstrel's  tuneful  hand: 
'*Pbemius!  let  acts  of  gods,  and  heroes 
old, 
What  ancient  bards  in  hall  and  bower,  have  told, 
Attemper'd  to  the  lyre,  your  voice  employ ; 
Such  the  pleas'd  ear  will  drink  with  silent  joy. 
But,  oh !  forbear  thi^t  dear  disastrous  name. 
To  sorrow  sacred,  and  secure  of  fame : 
My  bleeding  bosom  sickens  at  the  sound, 
Apd  every  piercing  note  inflicts  a  wound- '^ 

"  Why,  dearest  object  of  my  duteous  love,*' 
(Reply'd  the  prince)  "  will  you  the  bard  reprove  ? 
Oft,  Jove's  ethereid  rays  (resistless  fire) 
The  chanter's  soul  and  raptur'd  song  inspire; 
Instii^ct  divine !  nor  blame  severe  his  choice. 
Warbling  the  Grecian  woes  with  hajrp  and  voice  z 
For  novd  lays  attract  our  ravish'd  ears ; 
But  old,  the  mind  with  inattention  hears  ; 
Patient  permit  the  sadly  pleasing  strain ; 
Familiar  now  with  icrief,  your  tears  refrain> 
And  in  the  public  woe  foi^  your  own ; 
Ton  weep  not  for  a  perisb'd  loi^d,  alone. 


What  Greeks,  BOW  wandering  in  the  Stygian  1^009^ 
With  your  Ulysses  shar'd  an  equal  doom ! 
Your  widow'd  hours,  aparty  with  female  toil 
And  various  labours  of  the  loom,  beguile ; 
There  rule,  from  palaceocares  remote  apd  free; 
That  care  to  man  belongs,  atid  most  to  me." 

Mature  beyond  his  years  the  queen  admires 
His  sage  reply,  and  with  her  train  retires. 
Th€>n  swelling  sorrows  burst  their  former  bounds. 
With  echoing  grief  afresh  the  dome  resounds ; 
Till  Pallas^  piteous  of  her  plaintive  cries, 
In  slumber  clos'd  her  silver-streaming  eyes. 

Meantime,  rekindled  at  the  royal  charms. 
Tumultuous  love  each  beating  bosom  warms ; 
Intemperate  rage  a  wordy  war  b^an ; 
But  bold  Telemachus  assum'd  the  man. 
*'  Instant"  (be  cry'd) "  your  female  discoid  fgd^ 
Ye  deedless  boasters !  and  the  song^atfwd; 
Obey  that  sweet  compulsion,  jmt  jM^soe 
With  dissonance  the  smooth  mcMioua  strain. 
Pacific  now  pmlnnglhe  jovial  feast  f 
But  whm.  tht  dbMm  reveals  the  rosy  east, 
I*  4»4b0  peers  assembled,  shall  propose 
The  firm  resolve,  I  here  in  few  disclose  t 
No  longer  live  the  cankers  of  my  court ; 
All  to  your  several  states  with  speed  resort ; 
Waste  in  wild  riot  what  your  land  allows. 
There  ply  the  early  feast,  and  late  carouse. 
But  if,  to  honour  lost,  'tis  still  decreed 
For  you  my  bowl  shall  flow,  my  flocks  shall  bleed  | 
Judge  and  revenge  my  right,  impartial  Jove !— • 
By  him,  and  ail  tb'  immmtal  thrones  above, 
(A  sacred  oath)  each  proud  oppressor,  slain. 
Shall  with  inglorious  gore  this  marble  stain." 

Aw'd  by  the  prince,  thus  haughty,  bold,  and  jroung, 
Ragegnaw'd  the  lip,  and  wonder  chain'd  the  tongue, 
Silence  at  length  the  gay  Antinoiis  brpke, 
Constrain'd  a  smile,  and  thus  ambiguous  spoke: 
"  What  god  to  3rour  untutor'd  youth  afifordf 
This  heskdlong  torrent  of  amazing  words  ? 
May  Jove  delay  thy  reigp,  and  cumber  late 
So  bright  a  genius  with  the  toils  of  state !" 

"  Those  toils"  (Telemacliu^  serene  replies) 
"  Have  chamis,  with  all  theirweight,  t'  allure  tb^ 
Fa^t  by  the  throne  obsequious  feme  resides,  [wise. 
And  Health  incessant  rolls  her  golden  tid^ 
Nor  let  Antinoiis  rage,  if  strong  desire 
Of  wealth  and  fame  a  youthful  bosom  fire: 
Blect  by  Jove  his  delegate  of  sway. 
With  joyous  pride  the  summons  I'd  obey. 
Whene'er  Ulysses  roams  the  realm  of  night. 
Should  factious  power  dispute  my  lineal  right. 
Some  other  Greeks  a  feirer  claim  may  plead; 
To  your  pretence  their  title  would  precede. 
At  least,  the  sceptre  lost,  I  still  should  reigi^ 
Sole  o'er  my  vassals,  and  domestic  train." 

To  this  Eurymachus :  **  To  Heaven  alona 
Refer  the  choice  to  fill  the  vacant  throne. 
Your  patrimonial  storey  in  peace  possess; 
Undoubted,  all  your  filial  claim  confess : 
Your  private  right  should  impious  power  |nirade» 
The  peers  of  Ithaca  would  arm  in  aid* 
But  say,  that  stranger  guest  who  late  withdrew. 
What  and  from  whence }  his  name  and  lineage  Bhew> 
His  grave  demeanour  and  majestic  grace 
Speak  him  descended  of  no  vulgar  race  : 
Did  he  some  loan  of  ancient  right  require. 
Or  came  fore-runner  of  your  scepter'd  sire?'* 

"  Oh,  son  of  Polybus!"  the  prince  replies, 
"  ^o  more  my  ^rc  will  glad  these  lop^inj;  ej-et^ 
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9be  qoeen^i  fo^A  h6pe  hiveiitive  rnmour  cbeen, 
Or  Tain  diviners'  dreams  divert  her  feara. 
'That  stnutger-^est  the  Taphian  realm  obeys, 
A  realm  ddfended  with  incircHog  seas ; 
Mentet,  an  erer-homwr'd  name,  of  oid 
High  in  Ulyaws*  social  list  enrolled." 

Thos  he,  though  conscious  of  th*  etherial  guest, 
Ansver'd  evasive  of  the  sly  request 
Meantime  the  lyre  rejoins  the  sprightly  lay ; 
Love-dittied  airs,  and  dance,  conclude  the  day. 
Bat  when  the  star  of  eve  with  golden  light 
Mr»^  the  matron  brow  of  sable  night ; 
The  Mirthful  train  dispersing  qnit  the  court, 
Aod  to  their  ^fmal  domes  to  rest  resort. 
A  towering  aft  wtaic  4»  Ihe  palace  join'd ; 
To  this  his  steps  the  Oio^imul  prince  inclined  $ 


In  his  pavilion  thens  ta  fihminfmin;. 
The Kgbted  torch,  the  ssge  Earfdimkmtni 
(Dangfater  of  Ops,  the  just  Piseno^s  ton. 
For  twenty  beeves  by  great  Laertes  won  j 
In  rosy  prime  with  chanm  attractive  gratfd, 
Hooonr'd  by  him,  a  gentle  lord  and  chaste. 
With  dear  esteem ;  too  wise,  with  jealous  strife 
To  taint  the  joys  of  sweet,  connubial  life. 
Sole  with  Telemachus  her  service  «»ids, 
A  child  she  nurs'd  him,  and  a  man  attends.) 

Whilst  to  his  couch  the  prmce  himself  addrest, 
The  duteous  dame  received  the  purple  vest : 
The  purple  vest  with  decent  care  disposed. 
The  saver  ring  she  puird,  the  door  reclos'd } 
The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  silken  cord. 
To  the  strong  staple's  inibost  depth  restor'd, 
Secnr'd  tl^  valves.    There  wrapt  in  silent  shade, 
Pensive,  the  rules  the  goddess  gave,  he  weigh'd  5 ' 
6tretch*d  on  the  downy  fleece,  no  rest  he  knows, 
f^  in  his  raptur'd  soul  the  vision  glowst 


THE  ODYSSKY. 


ARGUMENT. 


TBI  COUNCIL  OP  rrHACA. 

VfVMACHUs,  in  the  assembly  of  the  lords  of  Ithaca, 
complains  of  the  injustice  done  him  by  the 
Sfiitors,  and  insists  upon  thejr  de{>arture  from  his 
palace ;  appealing  tp  the  princes,  and  exciting 
the  people  to  declare  against  them.  The  suitors 
eodeavour  to  justify  t^eit  stay,  at  least  till  he 
shall  s«»d  the  queen  to  the  court  of  Iqarjus  her 
£iitber ;  which  he  refuses.  There  appears  a 
|»rodjg3r  of  two  eagles  m  the  sky,  which  an 
augur  expoupds  to  the  ruin  of  ^e  suitors. 
Telemachus  then  demands  a  vessel  to  carry  him 
to  Pylos  and  Sparta,  there  to  inquire  of  bis 
father's  fortunes,  t^allas,  in  the  shape  of  Mentor 
Can  aiicieut  ^iend  of  Ulysses),  helps  l^im  to  a 
jdiip,  assists  him  in  preparing  necessaries  for  the 
voyage,  and  embarks  with  hito  that  iii^ht;  which 
oonclodes  the  second  day  from  the  opening  of 
the  poem. 

7^  scene  continues  in  tho  palace  of  Ulysses  in 
Ithaca.         ' 


No^  reddening  froni  the  dawn,  the  morning-ray 
(Hov'd  ia  the  firopt  of  beaveo,  and  gave  the  day. 


The  youthful  hero,  with  returaing  light. 
Rose  anxious  finom  th'  inquietudes  of  nights 
A  ro3ral  robe  he  wore  with  graceful  pride, 
A  twoedg'd  falchion  threaten'd  by  his  side 
Embroidered  sandals  glittered  as  he  trod,    * 
And  forth  he  mov'd  ma^estio  aa  a  god. 
Then  by  his  heralds,  nsstless  of  delay. 
To  council  calls  his  peers:  the  peers  obey, 
Soon  as  in  solemn  form  th'  assembly  sate. 
From  lus  high  dome  himself  descends  in  state* 
Bright  in  his  hand  a  ponderous  javelin  shin'di 
Two  dogs,  a  faithful  guard,  attend  behind; 
Pallas  with  grace  divine  his  form  impiovei, 
And  gazing  crowds  admire  him  as  he  moves. 

His  father's  throne  he  fill'd :  while  distant  stood 
The  hoary  peers,  and  aged  wisdom  bow'd. 

Twas  silence  all.    At  last  ^«yptius  spoke ; 
^^gyptius,  by  his  age  and  sorrows  broke  ; 
^  J*°^  ^^  ^"y*  ****  ■°**'  ^'^  prudence  crown'd, 
AlMgth  of  days  had  bent  him  to  the  ground. 
His  eldett  Inpe  ^ia  aMait*'flio»  came 
By  great  Ulysses  tMx^^ttMifmkMtmmt4 
But  (hapless  youth)  the  hideons  Cydepa  «Bi« 
His  quivering  limbs,  and  quaifd  his  spoutinr 

gore. 
Three  sons  remain'd  :  to  clin^  with  haughty  flies 
The  royal  bed,  Eurynomus  aspires ; 
The  rest  with  duteous  love  his  grie&  asswage 
And  ease  the  sire  of  half  the  cares  of  age.      '        ' 
Yet  still  his  Antiphus  ha  loves,  he  mourns. 
And,  as  he  stood»  he  spoke  and  wept  by  ttmss  r 

"  Since  great  Ulysses  songht  the  Phrygian  plauw. 
Within  these  walls  inglorious  silence  reigns. 
Say  then,  ye  peers,  by  whose  commands  we  meeti 
Why  here  once  more  in  solemn  council  ait  ? 
Ye  young,  ye  old,  the  weighty  cliuae  disclose : 
Arrives  some  message  of  invading  iocs  ?  , 

Or  say,  does  high  necessity  of,state 
Inspire  some  patriot,  and  demand  debate ! 
The  present  synod  speaks  its  author  wise ; 
Assist  him,  Jove,  thou  regeat  of  the  skies !'» 

He  spoke.    Telemachus  with  transport  glows 
Embrac'd  the  omen,  and  majestic  rose  ' 

(His  royal  hand  th'  imperial  sceptre  sway'd) ; 
Then  thus,  addressing  to  £gyptius,  said: 

V  Reverend  old  man !  lo  here  confest  he  stands 
By  whom  ye  meet;  my  grief  your  care  demandi. 
No  story  1  unfold  of  public  woes. 
Nor  bear  advices  of  impending  foes : 
Peace  the  blest  land,  and  joys  incessant  crown : 
Of  all  this  happy  realm,  I  grieve  alone. 
For  my  lost  sire  continual  sorrows  spring,  • 
The  great,  the  good ;  your  fother,  and  yonr  kiM. 
Yet  more;  our  house  from  iu  foundation  bows      . 
Onr  foes  are  powerful,  and  your  sons  the  foes  s 
Hither,  unwekome  to  the  queen,  they  come : 
Why  seek  they  not  the  rich  Icarian  dome ! 
If  she  must  wed,  from  other  hands  requira 
The  dowry :  is  Telemachus  her  sire  ? 
Yet  through  my  court  the  noise  of  revel  riiM. 
And  wastes  the  wise  frugality  of  kings.    ^^ 
Scarce  all  my  herds  their  luxury  suffice ; 
Scarce  all  my  wine  their  midnight  hours  sqnpUei. 
Safe  in  my  youth,  in  riot  still  they  grow. 
Nor  in  the  helpless  orphan  dread  a  foe. 
But  come  it  will,  the  time  when  mashood  gravtt 
More.powesful  advocates  than  vain  oomplainte; 
Approach  that  hour !  insuflferaUe  wro^g 
Cricsto^gods,  and  vengeance  dei^  too  ku^. 
*  Aj>tipbu«. 
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Rise  then,  ye  peers !  witii  vfrtuots  anger  rise ! 
Your  faitie  revere,  but  moet  th'  avenging  dties. 
By  all  the  denthless  powers  that  reign  abore. 
By  righteoos  Themis  and  by  tbtmdering  Jove, 
(Themis,  w^  gives  to  councils,  or  denies. 
Success ;  and  hunbfos,  or  confirms  the  sriee) 
Bise  in  my  iCid  !  suffice  the  tears  that  floir 
For  my  lost  stve,  nor  add  new  woeto  woe. 
]f  e'er  he  bore  the  sword  to  strengthen  ill. 
Or,  having  power  to  wrong,  betray'd  the  will. 
On  me,  on  me  yoor  kindled  wrath  asswage. 
And  bid  thevoioecf  lawless  riot  rage. 
If  ram  to  our  royal  race  ye  doom. 
Be  3roa  the  spoilers,  and  our  wealth  consume. 
Then  might  we  hope  redress  from  juster  laws, 
And  raise  all  Ithaca  to  aid  our  cause  ; 
But  while  yoor  sons  commit  th'  nnpnniSh'd  wrong. 
You  make  the  arm  of  violence  too  strong.'' 
.While  thns  be  spoke,  with  rage  and  grief  he 
ftwwn'd. 
And  dash'd  th'  imperial«ceiAre  to  the  ground. 
The  big  round  tear  htmg  trembling  in  bisey^ : 
The  synod  griev*d,  and  gave  a  pitying«igfa. 
Then  sileot  sstle^-at  loigth  Antinoastmms : 
With  haughty  rage,  and  sternly  thus  returns ; 
'  **  O  ineoleiice  of  yonth  !  whose  tongue  aflbrds 
Such  railing  eloquence,  and  war  of  words. 
Studiomtti^  eootttry^  worthies  to  defame. 
Thy  erring  voice  displays  thy  mother's  shame. 
Elusive  of  the  biidsldi^,  she  fives 
Fond  faape  to  all,  and  dll  with  hopes  deceives, 
^id  net  the  "San,tbroogh  Heaven's  wide  azure-n^'d. 
For  three'long  years  the  royal  fraud  behold  ? 
Vn^h  the,  hborioQs  in  dehnlon,  apread, 
The  spauloos  loom,  and  mixM  the  various  thnMid :, 
Whsaeas'to  life  thewendrous'figurfs  rise, 
Thus  spoke  th' inventive queeli,  with  artful  ai^ : 
'  Though  ooM  in  death  tJlysses  breathes  no  more, 
Cease  yet  a  while  to  urge  the  bridal  hour  i 
€ease,  till  to  gi^t  Uc^rtes  I  bequeath  ; 

A  taskdfgri«f,  Ills  ornaments  of  death;  ! 

Lsft4v%an4he4%tes  his  royal  ashes  claim,  ! 

The  Grecian  maCnmvtarot  my  spotless  fame ;  ; 

When  he,  wtkom  living  mighty  realnns  obeyed. 
Shall  want  Id  death  a  shrond  to  grace   his 


Yet, 


HestTM  adom'd,   Ivy  Iluivau^ 


thus  by 

decree, 

6he  sbhies  with  fstal  exceBenoe  to  tbee^r 
With  thee,  the  bowl  we  dmin,  indulge  tbefnat, 
Till  righteous  Heaven  reclaim  ber  etubbom  bresi^ 
What  though  from  poie  to  pole  resoonds  her 


^Qliiisebe ;  ^rtimrethe  ^etons  train  cofkiplies, 
Kor  fraud  mistrust  in  •viftae's  feir  di8|tiise. 
Hie  work  she  ply*d  ;  but,  studious  of  delay^ 
By, night  ilymis'd  the  labours  of  Oie  day. 
While  thrioeiiiejun  his  annual  journey  made, 
The  coDsckms  lamp  th6  midnight  fraud  survey^  j 
l|riid8fd,  iinseen,  thrceyears  herorts  prevdiH  ; 
The^Ainfth,  her  maid  tuifolds  th'  dmatfing  tAle. 
We  asw,  as  impereeiv'd  ^we  teok  onrttiaifd. 
The  ba^DiMrd  Mours  #f  lier  feKWess  hand. 
Then  urg^,  she  perfects  her  flUistriows  toitt  ; 
A  woodioisi.mt>mineiil<»rfetlla1e  wiles ! 
But  yon,  oh  pe^rs  I  and  then,  <Ai  priiice,  j^ear 
(I  spm*  Aland,  timt  everr  Greek  may  hear :) 
Dismiss  the  ^oeen  :  aftid  if  hd-  sire  approves. 
Let  him  mpimat  h^rto  the  peer  she  krr^ss : 
Bii^imUMtte  ptepare  the  bridal  traHi, 
Nor  let  a  i«ee  -of  princes  wait  in  vain. 
Tbonch  with  «•  grace  divine  her  «Dtol  is  blest, 
A^l^  UfaMH^sa  breaches  vrithin  her t>peast. 
In  woodfoos  ans'than  womto  mere  renowned. 
And  more  IInm  iroman  with  deep  wiedem  erdWnM^ 
T1«iii^^rjrro«er  Mycetie  ttiateh  kerjiame, 
2«or  great  Akaieiia.{te^|m(ud  boasts  of^fiune) 


The  son's  destrnotioo  wmts  the  mother's  fiune:. 
For,  till  ^e  leaves  thy  coort,  <itb  decreed. 
Thy  bowl  to  empty,  aad  thy  flock  to  bleed." 
While  yet  he  speaks,  Telemachnsrepties: 
**  Ev'n  nature  starts,  smd  what  ye  aak  denies. 
Thus,  Jhall  I  thus  repay  a  mother's  cares, 
Who  gave  me  Kfb,  sind  nnrs'd  my  infeat  years  ? 
While  sad  on  foreign  shores  Ulysses  treads. 
Or  glides,  a  ghost  with  msapparant  shades; 
How  to  Icarias  in  the  bridal  hour  ^ 

Shall  I,  "by  waste  undone,  refutid<the  desser  ? 
How  from  my  father  should  I  vengeance  dread  i 
How  would  my  mother  corse  my  bated  head  i 
And  while  in  wrath  to  vengeful  fiends  she  cries. 
How  from  their  Hell  would  vengefal^fiolds  arise ^ 
AbhorrM  by  all,  aocun'd  my  name  woqM  grow, 
The  Earth's  disgrace,  and  haman^kind  my  fee. 
If  this  displease,  why  nrge  ye  here  yoor  rtsy  ? 
Haste  from  the  ooort,  ye  spoilers,  haste  away : 
Waste  in  wild  riot  what  your  land  allows. 
There  ply  the  early  feast,  and  latecaionse. 
But  if,  to  honour  lost,  'tis  still  decreed 
For  you  my  bowls  shall  'flew,  my  ftodv  sfaaU 

Judffe  and  assert  my  right,  impfeurtial  Jove ! 
By  him,  and  all  th'  immortal  host  above, 
(A  sacied  oath)  if  Heaven  the  power  sniiply, 
Vengeaace  F  vow,  and  for  your  %rron^  ye  die.** 

With  that,  two  eagles  f som  a  monntain?s  heiglll 
By  Jove's  command  direct  their  rapid  flight ; 
Swift  they  descend  with  whig  to  wing  conjoio'd. 
Stretch  their  broad  plumes,  and  float  upoto  the 

wind. 
Above  th'  assembled  peers  ^hey  wheel  on  high. 
And  clang  their  wings,  ^ad  Covering  beat  the  sky; 
With  ardent  eyes  the  rival  train  they  threat. 
And,  shrieking  loud,  denounce  approachmg  fete, 
lliey  cufl^  they  tear ;  their  cheeks  and  necks 

they  r^. 
And  from  their  plumes  huge  drops.of  blood  descend : 

ThfT),  sailing  o'er  the  domes  and  towers,  they  fly 
Full  tow'rd  the  ^axt,  and  mount  into  the  sky.. 

The  wondering  rivals  gaze  with  cares  oppr^ 
And  chilling  horroors  freeze  in  every  breast. 

Till,  big  with  knowledge  of  approaching  woe^ 

The  prince  of  angurs,  Halit^erses,  rose : 

Wescient  he  view'd  th'  aerial  tracks,  and  drew 

A  sure  presage  from  every  win)?  that  flew. 
"  Ye  sons"  (he  cry'd)  **  of  Uhaca,  ^ve  ear, 

Hear  all  !  but  chieflly  you,  oh  rivals  !  hear. 

X^truction  sure  o'er  all  your  heads  impends  ; 

Ulysses  cxMues,  and  death  bis  steps  attends. 

Nor  to  the  great  alone  is  death  decreed  ; 

We  and  our  guilty  Ithaca  must  bleed. 

Why  cease  we  then  the  wrath  of  Heaven  to  stay  ? 

Be  humbled  all,  and  lead,  ye  great  f  the  way. 

For,  lo  !  my  worfs  no  fancy*d  woes  felatc ; 

I  speak  feom  science,  and  the  voice  is  fate. 
**  When  great  UT3r8ses  sought  the  Phrygian  shores 

To  shake  with  war  proud  Ilion's  krfty  towers. 

Deeds  then  undone  my  faithful  tongue  fim^old  r 

Heaven  seaPd  i^v  words,  altd  yoa  those  deetffe 
.      -behold. 
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'  t9te(ierfdi)  Im voet^  « comrtleM trahi/ 
I  see  his  friends  o'enrheliiiM  beoeatb  the  nmin ; 
How  twice  ten  yeftrsfrom  slMre  to  thofe  he  rrmora : 
Kovtviee  ten  years  are  paftt»  and  now  he  conies !'' 

IV)  wluKn  Curymachus — '*  Ply,  dotard,  fly ! 
With  thy  wiae  .draams,  and  fables  of  the  sky. 
(i*0  prc^hesy  at  hone  ;thy  sons  advise  : 
Bete  tbon  att  sage  in  vam — I  better  read  the  Aies. 
UonnraberM  birds  glide  throngb  tb'  atrial  way, 
VagraBts-of  ntr,  and  onforeboding  stray. 
Cold  in  the  tooib,  or  hn  the  deeps  below, 
lipases  Kes  :  oh,  vert  thou  laid  as  low ! 
Then  would  that  busy  head  no  broHs  suggest. 
Nor  Are  lo  rage  Telemachus^s  breast. 
FnND  him  some  bribe  thy  venal  tongne  requires, 
And  iateresi,  not  the  god,  thy  voice  inspnr^a. 
His  gnideless  youth,   tf  thy  experienced  age 
Mislead  ftillacioQS  into  idle  rage, 
Vengeance  resenr*d  thy  maiice  shall  repress, 
Aad  bat  augment  the  wrongs  thou  would^t  redresti 
THemachus  may  bid  the  queen  repair 
To  fteat  fearins,  whose  paternal  care 
Win  gaide  ber  passion,  and  reward  her  choice,' 
With  wealthy  dower,  and  bridal  gifts  of  price. 
Till  she  retires,  detennin*d  we  remain. 
And  both  the  prince  and  augur  threat  in  vain* : 
His  pride  of  words,  and  thy  wild  dream  of  late, 
Bfove  not  the  brave,  or  only  move  their  hate. 
Threat  on,  O  prinoe,  elude  the  bridal  day. 
Threat  oo,  lA  all  thy  stores  in  waste  decwfL 
Troe,  Oreeee  aflbrds  a  train  of  lovely  dames, 
Ib  wealth  and  beauty  worthy  of  our  flames : 
Bat  never  from  this  nobler  suit  we  cease  ; 
Por  wealth  aad  beauty  less  than  virtue  pleae." 

To  wlkWD  the  yodth :  **  Since  then  in  vain  I  teU 
Vynomerons  woes,  in  silence  let  them  dwell. 
But  Heaven,  and  all  the  Greeks,  have  beard  my 

wrongs: 
To  Heaven,  and  all  tiie  Greeks,  redreas  balongs. 
Yet  this  I  ash,  (nor  be  it  ask'd  in  vain) 
A  bark  to  waft  me  o'er  the  rolling  mahi ; 
The  reabtot  of  Pyle  and  Sparta  to  explore, 
Aad  aech  my  royal  sire  from  shore  to  shore  : 
if,  or  to  fimie  bis  doobtftil  fate  be  known. 
Or  ta  ba  laarnM  from  oracles  alone  ? 
ffyet  he  lives  ;  with  patience  I  forbear. 
Till  tke  Oeet  honrs  restore  the  oirclmg  year  ] 
Bat  if  already  wandering  in  the  train 
Of  empty  shades,  I  measure  back  the  main, 
Plant  the  &ir  column  o'er  the  mighty  dead. 
And  yicM  bis  ^onsbrt  to  the  nuptial  bed."    . 

He  oea&'d  ;  and  while  the  peers  abash'd  attend, 
Hcntor  arose,  Ulysses*  liiithfal  friend  : 
[When  fierce  in  arms  he  sought  the  scenes  of  warg 
-Myfrieml,"   (he  cry'd)   '•  my  palaoe  be  thy 
Years  voU'd  on  yean  my  godlike  sire  deeay.[care ; 
Guard  tbon  his  age,  and  his  behests  obey."] 
Stem  as  he  rose,  he  oast  bis  eyes  around. 
That  flasb*d  with  rage  ;    and  as  he  spoke,  he 

frown*d: 
"  O  ae«pr,  never  more  !  let  king  be  Jost, 
Be  ohW  ia  pawer,  or  frithful  to  his  trnst ! 
Let  tyrants  govern  with  an  iron  rod. 
Oppress^  dtfilroy,  and  be  the  scourge  of  God ; 
Silica  he  who  like  a  frtber  held  his  reign, 
So  sapa  Ibfgot,  was  jnst  and  mild  in  v«n  ! 
True,   while  my  friaad  is  grievM,  his  griefr  I 
Yet  aowtlie  rivals  are  my  smallest  care:    [tkaref 
they  Ibr  tkc  mighty  mtscbiefr  they  devise, 
In  lo^  shall  fay-'-ttcir  tfMiUi  ttrst  tha  prittf 


But  againit  yon,  ye  Gvseks !  yt  coward  trs«H 
Gods !  how  my  seal  is  mov*d  with  jost  disdain ! 
Duml)  ye  aU  stand,  aadnotonetongaii  aflbrdi 
His  mjur'd  prince  the  littla  aid  of  wonis," 

While  yet  he  spoke,  Leooritos  rejoin^ : 
"  O  pride  of  words,  and  arrogaace  of  mind  ! 
Would'st  tbon  to  rise  ia  arms  th«  Greeks  adviM  ^ 
Join  all  yodr  powaial   in  arms,  t]»  Gmaks, 

arisel 
Yet  would  your  poaasf  in  vaia  nay  strsa§ai  opposes 
lli^  valiant  few  o'enaatch  an.boat  of  foes. 
Should  grcat  Ulysses  stem  appaar  in.  arms. 
While  the  bowl  circlea,  aad  tin  baaqactwanaa; 
Tbaogli  to  his  breast  his  spoase  with  tnnsporl 
Tom  from  her  breast,  that  hoar,  Ulysses  dies.  [fl)va» 
Bat  hence  setreating  to  your  domes  uppair  ; 
To  arm  the  vessel,  Meator!  bethy^oare. 
And  Uafithanes  \  thase :  be  each  his  friend; 
Ye  lov'd  the  father:  go,  the  son  attfod. 
But  yet,  I  trust,  the  boaster  means  to  stay 
Sals  in  the  court,  nor  tempt  the  wate|ry  wuf*** 

llien,  with  a  rushing  saoad,  th'  assembly  bendy 
Diverse  their  steps :   the  rival  rant  ascend 
Tha  royal  doose  i  whila  sad  the  prince  e3tploi«' 
The  aeighboaring  main,  and  sorrowiag  treadf 

the  shores. 
ThMe,  as  tha  waters  o'er  his.  bands  ha  shed. 
The  royal  sappliant  to  Minerva  prajr'd  : 

'*  O  goddess  !  who  dcscendiag  from  the  skies 
Vouchsafd  thy  prosanoe  to  my  wondering  eyes. 
By  whose  coaunanda  the  raging  daeps  I  trace. 
And  seek  my  sire  through  storms  and  rolling  seas  f 
Hear  from  thy  Heavens  above,   oh,  warrior-maid  t 
Descend  oace  more  propitioas  ta  my  aid. 
Witboat  thy  presence,  vain  is  thy  command : 
Greaor  and  thf  ri?al  tram,  thy  foiae  withstand.'' 

Indolgant  to  his  prayer  the  goddam  took 
Sage  Mentor's  form,  and  thus  like  Mentor  spoke  t 

**  O  prince,  in  eariy  yowlh  divinely  wise. 
Bom,  the Ulyssesofthyagata rise! 
If  to  the  son  the  father^  worth  descends, 
Cer  the  wide  waves  suoeem  thy  ways  attend*  i 
To  tnad  tha  walks  of  death  he  stood  prepared ; 
And  what  he  greatly  thought,  hanably  daed. 
Were  not  wise  soasdesoendentsof  the  wise. 
And  did  not  heroes  from  brave  heroes  rise : 
Vain  were  my  hopes :  few  sons  attain  the  pnuse 
Of  their  great  sires,  and  most  their  sitea  dl^frace* 
But  rince  thy  veins  paternal  virtue  ires. 
And  alt  Penelope  thy  sool  inspires  : 
Go,  andaoceeedl  the  rivals' aims  despise  ; 
For  never,  never,  wicked  man  was  wise. 
Blind  they  r^oiee,  though  now,ev*n  now  they  foil; 
Death  haslssaamin :  one  hoar  o'erwhelms  them  aU } 
Audio,  with  speed  we  plough  the  watery  way. 
My  power  shall  gaard  thoe,  and  my  hnd  convey  ^ 
The  wi«ged  vessel  stadk>as  I  prepare. 
Through  seas  and  realms  oompanioBS  of  thy  care. 
Thou  to  the  court  asbead :  and  to  theshores 
(Whaa  sight  advances)  bear  the  naval  stoi«8 ; 
Bread,  thatdcoaying  man  with  stnngth  supplies. 
And  generous  wiae,  which  thoughtful  sono#  tfet. 
Mean  while  the  mariners,  by  my  command^ 
Shall  speed  aboard,  a  valiant  chosen  band. 
Widt  o>ar  tha  bay,  by  vessel  TeaMl  rides } 
The  best  I'choose  to  waft  thee  o'er  the  tids*.>» 

Sheapaket  to  his  high  dome  the  prince  ratafM^ 
AndWhehiovaswithrojral  angoisb  moorm. 
'Twas.  riot  all,  ae^ong  the  lawlem  train ; 
Boar  bled  by  botr^  and  goat  by  gmn  lay.  sImm 
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Arrit'd,  his  hand  the  gay  Antinous  prcst , 
And,  thus  deridinj^,  with  a  smile  addrest : 

**  Grieve  not,  oh,  daring  prince  !  that  noble 
III  suits  gay  youth  the  stem  heroic  part ;    [heart : 
Indulge  the  gcniul  hour,  unbend  thy  soul. 
Leave  thought  to  age,  and  drain  the  flowing  boWl. 
Studious  to  ease  thy  grief,  our  care  provides 
The  bark,  to  waft  tnee  o'er  the  swelling  tidti*." 

^*  Is  this,"returns  the  prince,*'for  mirth  a  lime  ? 
'When  lawless  gluttons  riot,   mirth's  a  crime  ; 
llie  luscious  wines,  dishonoured,  lose  their  tasle  ; 
The  song  is  noise,  and  impious  is  the  feast 
Suffice  it  to  have  spent  with  swift  decay 
The  wealth  of  kings,  and  made  my  youth  a  prey. 
But  now  the  wise  instructions  of  the  sage, 
And  maqly  thoughts  inspired  by  manly  age. 
Teach  me  to  seek  redress  for  all  my  woe. 
Here,  or  irt  Pyle — in  Pyle,  or  here,  your  foe. 
Deny  your  vessels,  ye  deny  in  vain  j 
A  private  voyager  I  pass  the  main. 
Free  breathe  the  winds,  and  free  the  billows  flow ; 
J^Vkd  where  on  Earth  I  live,  I  live  your  foe." 

He  spoke  and  fronn'd,  nor  longer  deign'd  to 
Sternly  his  hand  withdrew,  and  strode  away,  [stay, 
>Ieantime,  o'er  all  the  dome,  they  quaff,  they 

feast. 
Derisive  taunts  Were  spread  from  guest  to  guest. 
And  each  in  jovial  mood  his  mate  addrest : 

"  Tremble  ye  not,  oh  friends  !    and  coward  fly, 
Doom'd  by  tlie  stem  Telemachus  to  die  ? 
'i'o  "Pyle  or  Spartji  to  demand  supplies. 
Big  with  reN-enge,  the  mighty  warrior  flies  : 
Or  comes  from  Ephyre  with  poisons  fraught. 
And  kills  us  all  iu  one  tremendous  draught  ?" 

**  Or,  «  ho  can  say"  (his  gamesome  mate  replies) 
"  But,  while  the  dangers  of  the  deeps  he  ti  ies. 
He,  like  his  sire,  may  sink  depriv'd  of  breath. 
And  punish  us  unkindly  by  his  death  ? 
Wliat  mighty  labourv  would  he  then  create. 
To  seize  his  treasures,  and  divide  his  state. 
The  royal  palace  to  the  queen  convey, 
Or  him  she  blesses  in  the  bridal  day  !'' 
Meantime  the  lofty  rooms  the  prince  surveys. 
Where  lay  the  treasures  of  th'  Ithacian  race  : 
Here  ruddy  brass  and  gold  refulgent  blaz'd  ; 
There  polish'd  chests  embroider'd  vestures  grac'd  j 
Here  jars  of  oil  brcath'd  forth  a  rich  perfume  ; 
T'here  casks  of  wine  in  rows  adoni'd  the  dome 
(Pure  flavourous  wine,  by  go<ls  in  bounty  given. 
And  worthy  to  exalt  the  feasts  of  Heaven.) 
Vntoucb'd  they  stood,  till,  his  long  labours  o'er. 
The  great  Ulysses  reach  his  native  shore. 
>  double  strength  of  bars  secur'd  the  gates : 
Fast  by  the  door  the  wise  Euryclea  waits  ; 
Euryclea,  who,  great  Ops  !  thy  lineage  shar'd, 
And  watch'd  all  night,  all  day;  a  faithful  guard. 

To  whom  the  prince  :  **  O  thou,  whose  guar- 
dian care 
l^urs'd  the  most  iiTCtched  king'that  breathes  the  air : 
Untoucb'd  and  sacred  may  these  vesi^els  stand. 
Till  great  Ulysses  views  his  native  land. 
5ut  by  thy  care  twelve  urns  of  wine  be  fill'd  ; 
Next  these,  in  worth,    and   firm  those  ums  be 

seal'd  ; 
And  twice  ten  measures  of  the  choicest  flour 
prepared,  ere  yet  descends  the  evening  hour. 
Tor  when  the  favouring  shades  of  nisht  arise, 
And  peao^ul  slumbers  close  my  mother's  eyes, 
lyfe  from  our  coast  shall  spreading  sails  convey, 
Tv  s^fk  Ulys^et  throagh  th«  watery  way^" 


While  yet  he  spoke,  she  fJI'd  the  walls  with  criel; 
And  tears  ran  trickling  from  her  aged  eyes. 
**  O  whither,  whither  flics  my  son  ?"  shccry*d, 
**  To  realms,  that  rocks  and  roaring  seas  divide  > 
In  foreign  lands  thy  father's  daysdecay'd, 
And  foreign  lands  contain  the  mighty  dead. 
'ITic  watery  way  ill-fated  if  thou  try. 
All,  all  must  perish,  and  by  fraud  you  die  '  fmaia» 
Then  stay,  my  child  !  storms  beat  and  rolls  the 
Oh,  l»eat  those  storms,  and  roll  the  seas  in  vain  !" 
**  Far  hence''  (reply'd  the  prince)  '*  thy  fears  be 
driven:  [Heaven. 

Heaven  calls  me  forth  ?  these  counsels  are  of 
But,  by  the  powers  that  bate  the  perjur'd,  swear. 
To  keep  my  voyajxe  from  the  royal  ear. 
Nor  uncompeird  the  dangqrous  truth  betray. 
Till  twice  six  times  dc-scends  the  lamp  of  day  : 
T-est  the  sad  tale  a  motl>er's  life  impair, 
And  grief  destroy  what  time  a  while  would  sparc.*^ 

Thus  he.     The  niatmn  vtiih  uplifted  eyes 
Attests  th'  AII-sccii»g  Sovereign  of  the  skies.. 
Then  studious  she  prepares  the  choicest  flour, 
Tho  strength  of  wfieat,  and  wines  an  ample  storew 
While  to  the  rival  train  the  prince  returns, 
'I'he  martial  goddess  with  impatience  burns ; 
Like  thee,  Telema(  bus,  in  voi<'e  and  size. 
With  apiMid  divine  fix)m  street  to  street  she  flics. 
She  bids  the  mariners  prepared  to  stand, 
\V'hen  ninht  dcsceiuls,    cmhody'd  on  the  strand. 
Then  to  Noenion  swift  she  runs,  she  flies, 
And  asks  a  bark  :  the  chief  a  bark  su]>plics. 

And  now,  declining  with  his  slopint;  wheel, 
Down  sunk  the  Sun  Inhind  the  western  hills. 

The  goddess  sliov'd  the  vessel  from  the  shoroe^ 
And  stow'd  within  its  womb  the  naval  stores. 
Full  in  the  openings  of  the  spacious  main 
Jt  rides  ;  and  now  descends  the  sailor-train. 

Next,  to  the  court,  impatient  of  delay, 
\A'ith  rapid  btep  the  goddess  urg'd  her  way  : 
There   every   eye  with  shimberous  chains  «h^ 

bound. 
And  dash'd  the  flowing  j^oblct  to  the  ground. 
Drowsy  they  rose  with  heavy  fumes  opprest, 
lleePd  from  tlie  palace,  and  retir'd  to  rest. 

llicn  thus,  in  Mentor's  reverend  form  array*d; 
Spoke  to  Telemachus  the  martial  maid. 
"  Ijj  !  on  the  seas,  prepar'd  the  vessel  stands, 
Th'  impatient  mariner  thy  speed  demands." 
Swift  au  she  sjioke,  with  lapid  pace  she  leads  j 
1  he  footsteps  of  the  deity  he  treads. 
Swift  to  the  shore  they  move  :   along  the  strand 
The  ready  vessel  ridtS,  the  sailors  ready  stand. 

He  bids  them  bring  their  stores  ;  th'  attending 
train 
l/iad  the  tall  bark,   and  lanch  into  the  main. 
The  prince  and  goddess  to  the  stem  ascend  ; 
To  the  strong  stroke  at  once  the  rowers  bend. 
Full  from  the  W«.st  slie  bids  fresli  breezes  blow  ; 
The  sable  billows  fo.\ui  and  roar  below. 
The  chief  his  orders  gives  ;  th'  obedient  hand 
\\'ith  due  observance  wait  the  chiefs  command  ! 
With   speed    the  mast    they  rear,    with  speed 

unbind 
The  spacious  sheet,  and  stretch  it  to  the  wind. 
High  o'er  the  roaring  waves  the  spreading  sails 
Bow  the  tall  mast,  and  swell  before  the  gales; 
ITie  crooked  keel  the  parting  surge  divides, 
And  to  the  stx^ni  retreating  roll  the  tkies. 
And  now  they  ship  their  oars,  and  crowo  with 
The  holy  goblet  to  the  powers  divine  : 
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laploTing  all  the  go^  thatreign  abore. 
Bat  chief  tlie  bhie-ey'd  progeny  of  Jove. 
Tliatt  the  aigbt  they  vtem  the  liquid  way» 
'  '   ^t  vvfafe  wUh  the  mormng  ray* 


THEODYSSET, 


ARGUMENT. 


THE  IHTBETIIW    Of    TBLBMAOBOS   AND   MESTOI. 

I^LsiMCflus,  guided  by  Pallas  in  the  shape  of  Men- 
tor«  arrives  in  the  inomiog  at  Pylos,  where 
Kestor  and  his  sons  are  saisnficing  on  the  sea- 
shore to  Neptune.  Telemachus  declares  the 
occasioD  of  his  coming ;  and  Nestor  relates  what 
last  m  their  return  from  l>oy,  howtheir  fleets 
were  separated,  and  he  never  since  heard  of 
in3rs8es.  They  discourse  concerning  the  death 
of  Agamemnon,  the  revenge  of  Orestes,  and  the 
injuries  of  the  suitors.  Nestor  advises  him  to  go 
Sparta,  and  inquire  further  of  Menelaus.  The 
ncrifice  ended  with  the  night,  Minerva 
vanishes  from  them  in  the  form  of  an  e^le : 
Tdemachos  is  lodged  in  the  palace.  The  next 
mocniog  they  sacniioea  bullock  to  Minerva;  and 
Telemachus  proceeds  on  his  journey  to  Sparta, 
atteiKied  by  Pisistratus. 

Tbe  sceae  lies  on  the  sea  shore  of  Pylos. 


Tn  sacred  Son,  above  the  waters  raisM, 

HwMigh  Heaven's  eternal,  brazen  portals  blaz'd ; 

And  wide  o'er  Earth  diffos'd  his  cheering  ray. 

To  gods  and  men  to  give  the  golden  day. 

Now  oo  the  coast  of  Pyle  the  vessel  fiOls, 

Befae  old  Nelens*  venerable  walls. 

These,  suppliant  to  the  monarch  of  the  flood, 

At  mne  green  theatres  the  Pylians  stood. 

Each  held  five  hundred  (a  deputed  train). 

At  eadi  nine  oxen  on  the  sand  lay  slain, 

They  take  the  entrails,  and  the  altars  load 

Wkfa  smoking  thighs,  an  offimng  to  the  god. 

Fall  for  the  port  the  Ithacenstans  stand. 

And  furl  their  sails,  and  issue  on  the  land. 

Tekasa^^na  already  prest  the  shore  ; 

Hot  Qnf^  the  power  of  wisdom  march'd  before. 

And,  ere  the  sacrificing  throng  he  join*d, 

AduMMiiahM  thus  his  well 'attending  mind  : 

"  Proceed,  my  son  !  this  youtbfol  shame  ezpd; 
Ab  honest  biniBess  never  blush  to  tell. 
7^  lean  what  hUa  thy  wretched  sire  detain^ 
iTe  paas'd  the  wide,  immeasurable  main. 
tf  eat  then  the  senior  for  renown'd  for  sense, 
Witb  leverend  awe,  bat  decent  confidence : 
TTige  lum  with  truth  to  fiame  bis  foir  replies  ; 
And  son  he  will  i  for  wisdom  never  lies." 

**  O  tell  me,  {Mentor  f  tell  me,  foithfol  guide," 
CThe  youth  with  prudent  modesty  reply'd) 
"  Hem  shall  I  meet,  or  how  accost  the  sage, 
toikilPd  In  spefech,  nor  yet  mature  of  age  ? 
Awfol  tb*  approach,  and  hard  the  task  appears, 
taqncitsoa  wiieljr  nMk«f  PP9  fwtm** 


To  whom  the  martial  goddess  thus  rejoinM : 
'*  Search,  for  some  thoughts,  thy  own  suggesting 
And  others,  dictated  by  heavenly  power,     [mind  | 
Shall  rise  spontaneous  in  the  needful  hour. 
For  nought  nnproeperous  shall  thy  ways  attend. 
Bom  with  good  omenS,    and  with  Heaven  tbr 
friend." 

She  spoke,  and  led  the  way  with  swiftest  speed  ff 
As  swift,  the  youth  pursued  the  way  she  led ; 
And  joinM  the  band  before  the  sacred  fire. 
Where  sate,  encompast  with  his  sons,  the  sire; 
The  youth  of  Pylos,  some  on  pointed  wood 
TransflxM  the  fragments,  some  prepared  the  foodb 
In  friendly  throngs  they  gather  to  embrace  , 

Thehr  unlmown  guests,  and  at  the  banquet  plaoe. 
Pisistratus  was  first,  to  grasp  their  bands. 
And  spread  soft  hides  upon  the  yellow  sands  ; 
Along  the  shore  th^  illustrious  pair  be  led. 
Where  Nestor  sate  with  youthful  Thrasymed. 
To  each  a  portion  of  the  feast  he  bore. 
And  heM  the  golden  goblet  foaming  o'er  ; 
Then  first  approaching  to  the  elder  guest. 
The  latent  goddess  in  these  words  addrest : 
**  Whoe'er  thou  art,  whom  fortune  brings  to  keey 
The  rites  of  Neptune,  monarch  of  the  deep. 
The  first  it  fits,  oh  stranger  !  to  prepare 
The  due  libation  and  the  solemn  prayer  : 
Then  give  thy  friend  to  shed  the  sacred  whie : 
Though  much  thy  younger,  and  his  years  like  mine. 
He  too,  I  deem,  implores  the  powers  dirine  : 
For  all  mankind  alike  require  their  grace. 
All  bom  to  want ;  a  miserable  race  !" 

He  spake,  and  to  her  hand  preferred  the  bowl  a 
A  secret  pleasure  touched  Athena's  soul. 
To  see  the  preference  due  to  sacred  age 
Regarded  ever  by  the  just  and  sage. 
Of  ocean's  king  she  then  implores  the  grace : 
''Oh,  thou  !  whose  arms  this  ample  globe  embrace. 
Fulfil  our  wish,  and  let  thy  glory  shine 
On  Nestor  first,  and  Nestor's  rojral  line ; 
Next  grant  the  Pylian  states  their  just  desires, 
Pleas'd  with  their  hecatomb's  ascending  fires  | 
Last  deign  Telemachus  and  me  to  bless, 
And  crown  our  voyage  with  desir'd  success." 

Thus  she ;  and,  having  paid  the  rite  divine. 
Gave  to  Ulysses'  son  the  ro^  win^ 
Suppliant  he  pray'd.    And,  now  the  victims  drest. 
They  draw,  divide,  and  celebrate  the  feast. 
The  banquet  done,  the  narrative  old  man. 
Thus  mild,  the  pleasing  conference  began; 

"  Now,  gentle  guests !  the  genial  banquet  o'er, 
|t  fits  to  ask  you,  what  your  native  shore. 
And  whence  your  race  ?  on  what  adventure,  say^ 
Thus  for  ye  wander  through  the  watery  way  ? 
Relates  if  business,  or  the  thirst  of  gain, 
^^gc  your  journey  o'er  the  pathless  main  : 
Where  savage  pirates  seek  through  seas  unknowa 
The  lives  of  others,  venturous  of  their  own." 

Urg'd  by  the  precepts  by  the  goddess  given. 
And  fill'd  with  confidence  infos'd  from  Heaven. 
The  youth,  whom  Pallas  destin'd  to  be  wise 
And  feun'd  among  the  sons  of  men,  replies : 
"  Inquir'st  thou,  fother !  from  what  coast  we  earned 
(Oh,  grace  and  glory  of  the  Oredan^  name  ! ) 
From  where  high  Ithaca  o'erlooks  the  floods. 
Brown  with  o'er-arching  shades  and  pendent  Wood|^ 
Us  to  these  shores  our  filial  duty  draws, 
A  private  sorrow,  not  a  public  cause. 
My  sire  I  seek,  where-e'er  the  voice  of  Famf 
Hat  told  tbeglories  of  hit  Boble  namai 
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The  great  ITlysMt;  fiun^d  from  shore  to  ikofe 
For  valour  much,  for  hardy  suffericg  more. 
Long  time  ivith  thee  before  proud  I  lion's  wall 
In  arms  \m  fought ;  with  tbee  beheld  her  UJh 
Of  all  tha  chiefs,  this  hero's  fate  alooe 
Has.  Jove  reaerv'd,  unheard  of,  and  uakoown; 
Whether  in  fields  by  hostile  fury  blain. 
Or  sunk  by  tem|>e8ts  in  thejpulphy  main  ? 
Oir  thi^  to  laarn,  opprest  with  tender  fears, 
Lo !  at  thy  knee  his  suppliant  son  appears. 
If  or  thy  certain  eye,  or  curious  ear. 
Have  learnt  hit  fate,  the  whole  dark  story  clear : 
And,  oh  !  whatever  Heaven  destin'd  to  betide, 
I^t  neither  flattery  smooth,  nor  pity  hide. 
Prepared  I  stand  :  be  was  but  bom  to  try 
The  lot  of  man  ;  to  sufier  and  to  die. 
Oh  then,  if  ever  through  the  ten  years'  war 
The  wise,  the  good  Uljrsses  claimed  tby  care ; 
If  e'er  he  join'd  thy  council,  or  thy  sword. 
True  in  his  deed,  wad  constant  to  his  word : 
Far  as  thy.  mind  through  backward  time  can  see. 
Search  all  thy  stores  of  foitbful  memory  : 
'Tis  sacred  truth  I  ask,  and  ask  of  thee  " 

.  To  him  cxperieac'd  Nestor  thus  rc^n'd  : 
*^  O  friend !    what  sorrows  dott  thou  bring  to 

mind  ? 
ShaU  I  the  long  laborious  toene  review. 
And  open  alt  the  wounds  of  Greece  anew  ? 
What  toils  by  sea  !  where  dark  in  quest  of  prey 
Dauntless  we  rov'd,  Achilles  led  the  way  : 
What  toils  by  land  !  where  mix'd  in  fatal  fight 
Such  numbers  fell,  such  heroes  sunk  to  night : 
There  Ajax  great,  Achilles  there  the  brave. 
There  wise  Patrodui,  fill  an  early  grave : 
There  too  my  son — ah,  onoe  my  best  delight. 
Once  swift  of  foot,  and  terrible  in  fight ; 
In  whom  stem  oourag^  with  soft  virtue  join-d, 
A  imultlesf  body,  and  a  blameless  mind : 
AntUochus— ^hat  more  can  I  relate  ? 
How  trace  the  tedious  series  of  oar  fate  ? 
Not  added  years  on  ycAn  my  task  could  eloa^  . 
The  long  huttoria^  of  my  country's  woes : 
Back  to  thy  native  islands  migbt'st  thou  sail, 
And  leafve  half-hoavd  the  melancholy  tale^ 
Nine  paipAil  years  on  that  detested  shore ; 
What  stratagems  we  form'd,  what  toils  we  bore  1 
Still  khf^nring  on,  till  scarce  at  laat  we  found 
Oreat  Jqive  propitious,  and  our  oon^nest  orown'd. 
Far  o'er  the  rest  thy  mighty  latl^  shin'd. 
In  wit,  in  prudence^  and  in  force  of  mind* 
Art  thou  the  son  of  that  illustrious  sire  ? 
With  joy  I  grasp  thee,  wid  with  love  admiPt. 
So  Ukfi  your  voices,  and  your  words  so  wiso. 
Who  finds,  the  younger  inuat  oonault  his  eyes. 
Thy  sire  and  I  w«re  one  |  nor  vi^ry'd  ought 
In  public  sentence^  or  in  private  thought; 
Aljl^  to  owBcil  or  th'  nssenbly  onnie. 
With  eqiial  souls,  and  stntimentt  the  sano. 
But  when  (hy  wisdom  won)  proud  Uion  bura'd. 
And  ii^  their  ahipa  the  conquering  Greeks  return^ 
Twas  God's  Ugh  wiU  the  victma  to  divide, 
4nd  turn  the  event,  confounding  human  psido : 
S^me  he  destroy'd,  aomo  scntter'd  as  the  dust, 
(Not  a^  were  prudent,  and  not  all  were  just.) 
Then  Disoord,  aent  hy  Ballaa  ftom  ahovo, 
S^jCii  d^i^tei  Off  the  groat  aironger  Joce, 
The  brother,  khlgv  inspired  vith  f^  debate ; 
Who  caird  to  oouncil  all  th'  Achniaa  state, 
But  call'd  tiraUnMly  (not  the  sacred  rite 
i^b§9rv'd,  ny.Aitffalflf  te  fiettu«  QiiiiK» 


Nor  herald  sworn  the  session  to  prodaim) 
Sour  with  debauch  a  reeling  tribe  they  came* 
To  these  the  cause  of  meeting  they  explain. 
And  Menclaiis  moves  to  cross  the  main ;  .^ 

Not  so  the  king  of  men :  be  wilPd  to  stay : 
These  sacred  rites  and  hecatombs  to  pay, 
And  calm  Minerva's  wrath.     Oh,  blind  to  fate  \ 
The  gods  not  lightly  change  their,  love,  or  hate. 
With  ireful  taunts  each  other  they  oppose. 
Till  in  loud  tumult  all  the  Greeks  arose. 
Now  different  counsels  every  i>rea8t  divide. 
Each  bums  with  rancour  to  the  adverse  side : 
Th'  uuquiet  night  strange  projects  entertain'd 
(So  Jove,  that  urg'd  us  to  our  fate,  orJam'd). 
We  with  the  rising  mom  our  ships  unmoor'd. 
And  brongbt  our  .captives  and  our  stores  ahoard| 
But  half  the  people  with  respect  obey'd    , 
The  king  of  men,  and  at  his  bidding  stay'd. 
Now  on  the  vrings  of  winds  our  course  we  keep 
(For  God  had  smooth'd  the  waters  of  £he  deq); ; 
For  Tenedos  we  spread  our  eager  oars. 
There  land,  and  pay  due  victims  to  the  powen : 
To  bless  our  safe  return  we  join  in  prayer  ; 
But  angry  Jove  dispersed  our  vows  in  air, 
And  rais'd  new  discord.  Tlien  (so  Heaven  decreed) 
Ulysses  first  and  Nestor  disagreed : 
Wise  as  he  was,  by  various  counsels  sway'd. 
He  there,  though  late,   to  please  the  monarchy 

suy'd. 
But  I,  determin'd,  stem  the  foamy  floods, 
Wam'd  of  the  coming  fury  of  the  gods. 
With  us,  Tydides  f^ar'd,  and  urg'd  his  haste : 
And  Menelaus  came,  but  came  the  last 
He  join'd  our  vessels  in  the  Lesbian  bay. 
While  yet  we;  doubted  of  our  watery  way  | 
If  to  the  right  to  urge  the  pilot's  toil, 
(The  safer  road)  b^ido  the  Psyrian  isle; 
Or  the  straight  course  to  rocky  Chios  plough. 
And  anchor  under  Bfima's  shi^^y  hroW  } 
We  aoMght  direction  of  the  power  divine :  . 
The  god  propitious  gawe  tiie  guiding  agn  9 
Throngh  the  mild  seas  he  bid  our  mmry  ateer. 
And  in  EqboBa  dran  the  woes  we  faar. 
The  whistling  winds  already  wak'd  the  aky  ; 
Before'  the  wbistKng  winds  the  vessek  fly. 
With  rapid  swiftness  cot  the  liqnid  wny. 
And  reach  Qerestus  at  the  point  of  day. 
There  hecatombs  of  bnUs,  to  NepUme  alatn, 
High-flatning  pleaae  the  monarch  of  the  nuun. 
The  fourth  day  shoae,  when  all  their  labouia  o^ 
Ty<lides'  vessek  touch'd  the  wish'd^or  shore. 
But  I  to  Pjrios  aoud  before  the  felee. 
The  gods  still  breathing  on  aiy  swelling  sails; 
Sepai^ttle  finm  lUl,  I  safoly  landed  here ; 
Their  fotes  or  fortunes  never  leoch'd  my  eaiw 
Yet  what  I  leam*d,  attend ;  as  hera  I  sate, 
^M  ask'd  each  voyager  each  hero's  fate ; 
Curious  to  know,  and  willing  to  relate. 

**  Sf/k  reach'd  the  Mynuidooe  their  native  Un^ 
Beneath  Aohillee'  warlike  son's  command. 
Those,  whom  the  heir  of  great  Apollo's  att, 
Brave  PlnlecteteB>  taoght  to  wing  the  dart  ( 
And  those  whom  tdumcn  from  Uion's  plasa 
Had  led,  securely  eroet  the  dreadfiil  main. 
Tf  ow  Agamemnon  toucfa'd  his  Argive  coait. 
And  how  his  lifo  by  iimad  and  force  he  lost. 
And  how  the  aurdcrar  paid-his  forfeit  l^rratb  | 
What  lands  so  distant  from  that  scene  of  desrtii 
But  trembling  heard  the  fo»e  ?  and,  heard,  adibin 
How  vesU  thajon  appfcs^  thes^oshter'dsif^L : 
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fir^  to  th'  unhappy,  that  UTQnstly  bl€ed, 
Heaven  gives  potterity,  t'  aven^  the  deed. 
So  fell  jC^ysthus ;  and  may'st  tboii,  my  frtet^, 
(On  whom  the  virtues  of  thy  sire  descend) 
Kake  liiture  times  tby  equal  act  adore, 
And  be  what  brave  Orestes  was  before !" 

Tbe  prudent  youth  repty'd :  **  O  thou  th0  grace 
And  larting  glory  of  the  Grecian  race ! 
Just  was  the  vengeance,  and  to  latest  days 
SbMH  long  posterity  resound  the  praise. 
Some  god  this  arm  with  equal  prowess  bless  f 
And  the  proud  stutors  shall  its  force  confess : 
Injurious  men  !  who  while  my  soul  b  sore 
Of  fresh  affironts,  are  meditating  more. 
But  Heaven  denies  this  honour  to  my  hand^ 
Nor  diall  my  father  repossess  the  land : 
Ihefiither's  fbrtuae  never  to  return, 
And  the  sad  son's  to  sufier  and  to  mourn  ^'' 

Thos  he ;  and  Nestor  took  tbe  word :  "  My  son, 
h  it  then  true,  as  distant  rumours  run, 
Tbat  crowds  of  rivals  for  thy  mother's  charms 
Tby  palace  ftll  with  insnlti  and  alarms  ? 
Say,  is  the  fault,  through  tame  submission,  thine  ? 
Or,  leagn'd  against  thee,  do  tby  people  join, 
Mor'd  by  tome  oracle,  or  voice  divine  ? 
And  yet  who  knows,  but  ripening  lies  in  fate 
An  hour  of  vengeance  for  th*  afilicted  state ; 
When  great  Ulysses  shall  suppress  these  harms, 
Ulynes  singly,  or  all  Greece  in  arms. 
Bat  if  Atboia,  war's  triumphant  maid, 
Tbe  happy  son  will,  as  the  father,  aid, 
(Whose  fame  &nd  safety  was  her  constant  care 
la  every  danger  and  in  every  war : 
Never  on  man  did  heavenly  favour  shine 
With  rays  so  strong,  distioguish'^ly  aud  divine, 
As  those  with  which  Minerva  marked  thy  sire) 
So  migfat  she  love  thee,  so  thy  soul  inspire ! 
Sooo  should  their  hopes  in  humble  dust  he  laid. 
And  long  oblivion  of  tbe  bridal  bed."  fpli^) 

•*  Ah !  no  such  hope*'  (the  prince  with  sighs  re- 
**  Can  touch  my  breast !  that  blessing  Heaven  denies. 
EVtt  by  celestial  favour  were  it  given, 
Fortone  or  fate  would  cross  the  will  of  Heaven." 

**  What  words  are  these,   and  what  imprudence 
Crbus  interpoe'd  the  martial  maid  divine)  [thme  ?" 
"  Forgetful  youth  !  but  know,  the  power  above 
With  ease  can  save  each  object  of  bis  love  j 
Wide  as  his  will  extends  hb  boundless  grace : 
Xor  lost  in  time,  nor  circumscrib'd  by  place. 
Happier  his  lot,  who,  many  sorrows  past, 
Long  laboorif^  gains  hb  natal  shore  at  last ; 
than  who,  too  speedy,  hastes  to  end  hb  lifiB 
ly  some  stem  ruffian,  or  adulterous  wife. 
I>ath  only  b  the  lot  which  none  can  mi^-s, 
Ani  all  u  passible  to  Heaven,  but  this. 
Tbe  best,  the  dearest  famrite  of  the  tJcy 
Mast  taste  that  cup,  fcnr^ian  is  bom  to  die." 
Thfls  cbeck'd,  reply*d  Ulysses'  prudent  heir : 
**  McBtor,  DO  more — ^the  mournful  thought  forbear ; 
hr  he  no  more  must  draw  his  country's  breath, 
Abeady  matched  by  fate,  and  the  black  doom  of 
I^we  to  other  subjects ;  and  engage       [death  ! 
Oa  themes  leOiote  tbe  venerable  sage 
(Wbo  tinioe  has  seen  the  perishable  kind 
Of  aca  decay,  and  through  three  ages  sbmM 
lite  gods  nu^^stic,  and  like  gods  in  mind). 
fe  Boch  Ik  knows,  and  just  conclusions  draws, 
FroB  varioQS  precedents,  and  various  laws. 
0  m  of  Neleos !  awful  Nestor,  tell 
Bov  he,  the  mkhty  AramemiiOD.  fell  T 
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By  what  strange  fraud  iE^stbns  wrought,  relate 
(By  force  he  could  not)  such  a  hero's  fate  } 
Liv»d  Menelaib  not  in  Greece  I  or  where 
Was  then  the  martial  brother's  pious  care  ? 
Condemn'd  perhaps  some  foreign  shore  to  tread  ^ 
Or  sure  ^ysthus  had  not  dar'd  the  deed." 
To  whom  tbe  fdll  of  dajrs :  "  IlldsUious  youth  ! 
Attend  (though  partly  thou  hast  gtiest)  the  tnitlL 
For  had  the  martial  Menelaib  found 
Tbe  ruffian  breathing  yet  on  Argive  ground  { 
Nor  earth  had  hid  hb  carcase  fh>m  the  skies, 
Nor  Grecian  virgins  shriek'd  lib  obsequies. 
But  fbwis  obscene  dbmember'd  his  remains. 
And  dogs  had  torn  bim  on  the  naked  plains. 
While  thus  the  works  of  bloody  Mars  employ'^ 
The  wanton  youth  inglorious  peare  enjoy'd } 
He,  stretcb'd  at  ease  in  Argos*  calm  recess, 
(Whose  stately  steeds  luxuriant  pastures  blesi) 
With  flattery's  iasinuaiing  art 
Sooth'd  the  frail  queen,  and  poisou'd  all  her  heart* 
At  first,  with  worthy  shaYne  and  decent  pride. 
The  royal  dame  hb  lawless  suit  deny'ch 
For  virtue's  image  yet  posscst  her  mind. 
Taught  by  a  master  of  the  tuneful  kind : 
Atrides,  parting  from  the  Trojan  war, 
Consign'd  the  youthful  consort  to  hb  care. 
True  to  bis  charge,  the  bard  preserv'd  bei'  lon^ 
In  honour's  limits ;  such  the  power  of  song. 
But  when  the  gods  these  objects  of  their  hate 
Dragg'd  to  destruction,  by  the  links  of  fate  ; 
The  bard  they  banbh'd  from  hb  native  soil, 
And  left  all  helplesb  in  a  desert  ble : 
There  be,  tlie  sweetest  of  the  sacred  train« 
Sung  dying  to  the  rocks,  but  sung  in  vain. 
Then  virtue  was  no  more ;  her  guard  away, 
She  fell,  to  lust  a  voluntary  prey. 
Bv»n  to  tbe  temple  stalk'd  th'  adulterous  spous«^ 
With  impious  thanks,  and  mockery  of  vows, 
With  images,  with  garments,  and  writh  i?old  ; 
And  odorous  fumes  from  loaded  altars  rolPd. 

**  Meantime  from  flaming  Troy  we  cut  the  way» 
With  Menelaib,  through  the  curling  sea. 
But  when  to  Sunium's  sacred  point  we  came, 
Crown'd  with  the  temple  of  th'  Athenian  djime  | 
Atrides*  pilot,  Phrontes,  there  expir*d 
(Phrontes,  of  all  the  sons  of  men  admir'd 
To  steer  the  bounding  bark  with  steady  toil, 
Wb<>D  the  storm  thickens,  and  the  billows  boil)  ; 
While  yet  he  ext»rcb'd  the  steerman's  art, 
Apollo  touch'd  him  with  his  gentle  dart ; 
Ev'n  with  the  rudder  in  his  hand  he  fell. 
To  pay  whose  honours  to  tbe  shades  of  Hell, 
We  cbeck'd  our  haste,  by  pious  office  bound. 
And  laid  our  old  companion  in  the  ground. 
And  now,  the  rites  discbarg'd,  our  course  we  keep 
Far  on  the  gloomy  bosom  of  the  deep ;  . 
Soon  as  Malaia's  misty  tops  arise, 
Sudden  tbe  thunderer  blackens  all  the  skies. 
And  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  surges  roll 
Mountains  on  mountains,  and  obscure  the  pole. 
The  tempest  scatters  and  divides  our  fleet : 
Part  the  storm  urges  on  the  coast  of  Crete. 
Where,  winding  round  the  rich  Cydonian  plaln^ 
The  streams  of  Jardan  i^sne  to  the  main. 
There  8t:«nd8  a  rock,  high  eminent  and  steep, 
Whose  shaggy  brow  o'erhangs  the  shady  deep. 
And  views  Gort3ma  on  tbe  western  side ; 
On  thb  rouffh  Auster  drove  th'  impetuous  tide  t 
With  broken  force  the  billows  roU'd  away. 
And  heav'd  the  fleet  into  the  neighbooriag  bay  i . 
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Tb»s  MT^ironi  death,  tliey  gain'cl  Uie  Phxitan 
With  shattered  vcssels^and  disabled  oars:   [shores* 
But  five  tall  barks  the  winds  and  tratcrs  tost, 
Far  firofti  their  fellows  on  th'  Egyptian  coast 
T)iere  wander'd  Mi  nelaus  through  foreign  shores. 
Amassing  gold,  and  gathering  naviU  stores ; 
White  curst  ^pyslhus  the  detested  deed 
3y  fraud  fuiiiHM,  and  his  gi-eat  brother  bled. 
Seven  years  the  traitor  rich  Mj'ccnaj  sway'd. 
And  hi  stem  rule  the  groaning  land  obey'd ; 
The  (^ghth,  from  Athens,  to  bis  realm  restored, 
Orestes  brand  ish'd  the  revenging  sword. 
Slew  the  dire  pair,  and  gave  to  funeral  flame 
The  vile  assassin,  and  adulterous  dame. 
Ti\kt  day,  ere  yet  the  bloody  triumphs  cease, 
Retum*d  Atrides  to  the  coast  of  Greece. 
And  safe  to  Argos'  port  his  nn\-y  brought. 
With  gifts  of  price  and  ponderous  treasure  fraught. 
Hence  warned,  my  ^n,  beware  !  nor  idly  stasd 
Tpo  long  a  stranger  to  thy  native  land  ; 
I-est  heedless  absence  wear  thy  wealth  away. 
While  lawless  feasters  in  thy  palace  sway ; 
Perhaps  may  seize  thy  realm,  and  share  the  spoil ; 
And  thou  return  with  disappointed  toil, 
From  thy  vain  journey,  to  a  rifled  isle. 
Notve'cr,  my  friend,  indulge  one  labour  more, 
And  seek  Atrides  on  the  Spartan  shore.    - 
He,  wandering  long,  a  wider  circle  made. 
And  many  languag'd  nations  has  surveyM ; 
And  measurVl  tracts  unknown  to  other  sbipe 
Amid  the  monstrous  wonders  of  the  deeps ; 
(A  length  of  ocean  and  unbounded  sky. 
Which  scarce  the  sea-fowl  in  a  year  o'erfly). 
Go  then ;  to  Sparta  take  the  watery  way. 
Thy  ship  and  sailors  but  for  orders  stay , 
Or,  if  by  land  thou  chuse  tby  course  to  bend, 
My  iteedi,  my  chariots,  and  my  sons  attend : 
Thee  to  Atrides  they  shall  safe  convey. 
Guides  of  thy  road,  companions  of  thy  way. 
'  UrgM  him  with  truth  to  frame  his  free  replies, 
And  sure  he  will ;  for  Menelaus  is  wise.'' 

Tlius  while  be  speaks  the  ruddy  Sun  descends. 
And  twiiight  gray  her  evening  shade  extends. 
Then  thus  the  blue-ey'd  maid :  '*  O  foil  of  days  1 
Wise  are  thy  words,  and  just  are  all  thy  ways. 
Now  immolate  the  tongues^  and  mix  the  wine. 
Sacred  to  Neptune  and  the  powers  divine. 
The  lamp  of  day  is  quench'd  beneath  the  deep, 
And  soft  approach  the  balmy  hours  of  sleqp : 
Nor  fits  it  to  prolong  the  heavenly  fieast. 
Timeless,  indecent,  but  retire  to  rest" 

So  spake  Jove's  daughter,  the  celestial  maid. 
The  sober  train  attended  and  obey'd. 
The  sacred  heralds  on  their  hands  around 
Pour'd  the  full  urns;    the  youths   the  goblets 

crown'd: 
From  bowl  to  bowl  the  holy  beverage  flotra : 
While  to  the  final  sacrifice  they  rose. 
The  tongues  they  cast  upon  the  fi^grant  flame. 
And  pour,  above,  the  consecrated  stream. 
And  now,  their  thhrst  by  copious  draughts  allay'd, 
The  yoothfiil  hero  and  th'  Athenian  maid 
Propose  departure  from  the  fimsh'd  rite. 
And  in  their  hollow  bark  to  pass  the  night : 
But  this  the  hospitable  sage  deny'd. 
**  Forbid  it  Jove  I  and  all  the  gods !"  he  cry'd, 
*'  Thus  from  my  walls  the  mtich-lov'd  loa  to  aoul 
Of  such  a  hero,  and  of  such  a  friend  1 
Me,  as  some  needy  peasant,  would  ye  leave. 
Whom  Beavea  d^uits  tlift  Ueviiig  to  teUeve  ? 


Me  would  you  leave,  who  boast  imperial  sway^ 

When  beds  of  royal  state  invite  your  stay  ? 

No — long  as  life  this  mortal  shall  iu^ire, 

Or  as  my  children  imitate  their  sire. 

Here  shall  the  waudering  stranger  find  bis  bon^e, 

And  hospitable  rites  adorn  the  dome." 

"  Well  hast  thou  sjwke,"  (the  Uluc-ey'd  maii 
t    rrplies) 
*'  Belov!d  old  man  !  benevolent  as  wise. 
Be  the  kind  dictates  of  thy  heart  obey*d, 
And  let  tby  words  Telemachus  persuade : 
He  to  thy  palace  shall  tby  steps  pursue ; 
I  to  the  ship  to  give  the  ordei-s  due. 
Prescribe  directions,  and  confirm  the  crew. 
For  I  akme  sustain  their  naval  cares, 
IITio  boast  experience  from  these  silver  hairs ; 
All  youths  tlie  rest,  whom  to  this  journey  move 
like  years,  like  tempers,  and  their  prince's  lore. 
There  in  the  vessel  shall  I  pass  tlie  uigbt ; 
And  soon  as  morning  paints  the  fields  of  light, 
I  go  ^  challenge  from  tlie  Caucons  bold, 
A  debt,  contracted  in  the  days  of  old. 
But  this  thy  guest,  recciv'd  with  friendly  care. 
Let  thy  strong  coursers  swift  to  Sparta  bear  ; 
Prepare  tby  chariot  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
And  be  thy  son  companion  of  his  way." 

Then  turning  with  the  word,  Miner\'a  flies, 
And  soars  an  eagle  through  tlie  liquid  skies. 
Vision  divine  !  the  throne'd  spectators  gaxe 
In  holy  wonder  fix'd,  a^a  still  amaze. 
But  chief  the  reverend  sage  admir'd  ;  he  tooSfi 
The  l^and  of  young  Telejiiachus,  and  spoke : 
"  Oh,  happy  youth  !  and  favour'd  of  the  skies^ 
nistinguish'd  care  of  guardian  deities  ! 
Whose  early  years  for  future  worth  cr^ge. 
No  vulgar  manhood,  no  ifpiohic  ^ge. 
For,  lo  ]  none  otber  of  the  court  above 
Than  she,  the  daughter  of  almighty  Jove, 
Pallas  herself,  the  war-triumphant  maid, 
Coufest  is  thine,  as  once  tby  father's  aid. 
So  guide  me,  goddess  !  so  propitious  shine 
On  me,  my  consort,  and  my  royal  line  ! 
A  yearling  bulUK'k  to  tby  name  shall  smoke, 
Untam'd,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke, 
With  ample  forehead,  and  yet  tender  horns. 
Whose  buddiug  honours  duct^e  gold  adorns.^ 

Submissive  thus  the  hoaiy  sire  prqfferr'd 
His  holy  vow :  the  fa\'ouring  goddesfs  heard. 
Then^  slowly  rising,  o'er  ^he  sandy  sy;»ace 
Precedes  the  father,  follow'd  by  his.  race, 
(A  lo^g  procession)  timely  marcliii^  home 
In  comely  order  to  the  regal  dome. 
There  when  ardv'd,  on  thrones  around  bim  plac'd. 
His  sons  and  grandK>ns  the  vide  circle  grac*d> 
To  thes6  the  ho^itable  sage,  in  sign 
Of  social  welcome,  mix'd  the  racy  wine 
(Late  from  the  meUo^viivg  cask  restore  to  Ught, 
By  ten  long  years  refin'd,  and  rosy  bright). 
To  Pallas  high  the  foaming  bowl  he  crown'd. 
And  sprinkled  large  libations  on  the  gTOU^d• 
Each  drinks  a  full  oblivion  of  his  cares. 
And  to  the  gifts  of  balmy  sleep  repairs. 
Deep  in  a  nch  alcove  the  prince  was  laid. 
And  slept  beneath  the  pompous  colonnade  ; 
Fast  by  bis  side  Pisistratus  lay  spread, 
(In  age  his  equal)  on  a  splendid  bed : 
But  in  an  inner  court,  securely  closM, 
The  reverend  Nestor  and  his  queen  repos'd. 

When  now  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  da^i^i. 
With  rosy  l^st^e  purpl^  o'er  the  Ui^tm  i 
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The  old  man  ttiriy  rose^  walk'd  forth,  and  tafte 
Co  potiisb'd  itone  before  his  palace-gate : 
tVith  ungueiUs  smooth  the  lucid  marble  shone, 
tVhere  ancient  Neleus  sate,  a  rustic  throne ; 
Bat  he  descending  to  th'  internal  shade, 
Sage  Nestor  6\Vd  it,  knd  the  ^ceptre  sway*d. 
His  sons  around  hkn  mild  obeisance  pay. 
And  duteous  u1ie  the  drdei^  of  the  day. 
First  Echepbrdti  ttt^d  Stratius  quit  their  bed  t 
Then  Perseus,  Afetns,  and  Thrasjoaed  ; 
The  last  Fisistralus  arose  from  rest : 
They  came,  and  near  hkm  plkc*d  the  stfari^er-gdest 
To  these  the  senior  thus  deciaf'd  hif  will : 
**  My  sons !  the  dictates  of  ybnr  sire  Iul01.' 
To  Pallas,  first  of  gods,  prepare  the  feast. 
Who  grac'd  onr  rites,  a  more  than  mortal  guest. 
Let  one,  dispatchful,  bid  some  swain  to  lead 
A  well-fed  bullock  htMn  the  grassy  mead  ; 
Ooe  aeek  the  harbour  where  the  vessels  moor, 
And  bring  thy  friends,  Telemachus  !  ashorf 
(Leave  only  two  the  galley  to  attend) ; 
Another  to  Laertios  must  we  send. 
Artist  divine,  whose  skilful  hands  infold 
The  victim's  horn  with  circumfiisile  gold. 
The  rest  may  here  the  pious  duty  share. 
And  bid  the  handmaids  for  the  feast  prepare. 
The  seats  to  range,  the  fragrant  wood  to  bring, 
Aod  limpid  waters  from  the  IKiog  spring.'' 

He  said,  and  busy  each  his  care  bestow'd : 
Already  at  tke  gates  the  bollock  low'd, 
Airaafly  came  the  Ithacensian  crew, 
llie  dextinos  smith  the  tools  already  drew : 
His  ponderous  hammer,  and  his  anvil  soimd. 
And  the  strong  tongs  to  turn  the  metal  round. 
Kor  was  Minenra  absent  from  the  rite. 
She  Tiew*d  her  honours,  and  enjoy'd  the  sight. 
With  reverend  hand  the  king  presents  the  gold. 
Which  round  th'  intorted  horns  the  gilder  roird. 
So  wrought,  as  Pallas  might  with  pride  behold. 
Yoang  Aretns  from  forth  his  bridal  bower 
Brongfat  the  full  laver,  o'er  their  hands  to  pour. 
And  canisters  of  consecrated  flour. 
Stratius  and  Ecbephron  the  victim  led  ; 
The  ax  was  held  by  warlike  Thrasymed, 
In  act  to  strike  :  before  him  Perseus  stood. 
The  vase  extending  to  receive  the  blood. 
The  king  himself  initiates  to  the  power ; 
Scatters  with  quivering  hand  the  sacred  flour. 
And  the  stream  sprinki'  s  :  from  the  curling  brows 
The  hair  collected  in  the  fire  he  throws. 
Soon  as  due  vows  on  every  part  were  paid, 
And  sacred  wheat  upon  the  victim  laid. 
Strong  1  hrasymed  discharg'd  the  speeding  blow 
Fall  on  his  neck,  and  cut  the  nerves  in  twa 
Do-trn  sank  the  heavy  beast :  the  fcmalea  round. 
Maids,  wives,  and  matrons,  mix  a  shrill  in  jr  sound. 
Kor  icom'd  the  queen  the  holy  choir  to  join 
(The  first-bom  she,  of  old  Clymenns'  line  ; 
In  youth  by  Nestor  lov'd,  of  spotless  fame, 
And  lovM  in  age,  Burydice  her  name).       [death  ; 
From  earth  they  rear  him,  struggling  now  with 
And  Nestor's  youngest  stops  the  vents  of  breath. 
The  soul  for  ever  flies :  on  all  sides  round 
Streams  the  black  bk>od,    and  sraokts    upon  the 
The  beast  they  then  divide,  and  disunite    [ground. 
The  riSs  and  limbs,  observant  of  the  rite  : 
On  these,  in  double  cuwis  involv'd  with  art. 
The  tho.cest  morsels  lay  from  every  part. 
The  sacred  sage  before  hs  altar  stands, 
Twm  the  bnraC-ofibring  with  bit  holy  band>i 
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And  poors  the  wine,  and  bids  the  flames  aspire : 
The  youth  with  mstrnnMnti  surronnd  the  fire* 
The  thighs  now  sacrificed,  and  entrails  drest, 
Th'  assistants  part,  transfix,  and  broil  the  rest* 
While  these  officious  tend  the  rites  divine, 
The  last  fair  branch  ^f  the  Neslorean  line. 
Sweet  Polycasle,  took  the  pleasing  toil 
To  bathe  the  prince,  and  pour  the  fragrant  oit 
O'er  his  fisir  limbs  a  flowery  vest  he  threw. 
And  issued,  like  a  god,  to  morUl  view.  * 

His  former  seat  bendes  the  king  he  found        ^ 
(His  people's  father  with  bis  petn  around) ; 
All  plac'd  at  ease  the  holy  banquet  join. 
And  in  the  dazzling  goblet  laughs  the  wine.     . 

The  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  now  supprast^ 
The  monarch  turns  bim  to  his  royal  guest ; 
And  for  the  promised  journey  bids  prepare 
The  sniooth-hair'd  horses,  and  the  rapid  car. 
Observant  of  his  word ;  the  word  scarce  spoke. 
The  sons  obey,  and  joki  them  to  the  yoke. 
Then  bread  and  wine  a  ready  handmaid  brings. 
And  presents,  such  as  suit  the  sUte  of  kings. 
The  glittering  seat  Telemachus  ascends  ; 
His  faithful  guide  Pisistratus  attends ; 
With  hasty  hand  the  ruling  reins  he  drew : 
He  lash'd  the  coursers,  and  the  coursers  flew. 
Beneath  the  bounding  yoke  alike  they  held 
Their  equal  pace,  and  smok'd  along  the  fieUL 
The  towers  of  Pylos  sink,  its  views  decay, 
Fiokls  after  fields  fly  back,  till  close  of  day  5 
Then  supk  the  Sun,  and  darken'd  all  the  way. 

To  Piierae  now,  Diocleus'  stately  seat 
(Of  Alpheus*  race),  the  weary  youths  retreat. 
His  bouse  aflbrds  the  hospitable  rite, 
And  pleas'd  they  sleep  (the  blessing  of  the  night). 
But  when  Aurora,  daughter  of  tlie  dawn. 
With  rosy  lustre  purpled  o'er  the  lawn ; 
Again  they  mount,  their  journey  to  renew^. 
And  from  the  soundinjf  portico  they  flew. 
Along  the  waving  fields  their  way  they  hold. 
The  fields  receding  as  the  chariot  roli'd  : 
Then  slowly  sunk  the  ruddy  globe  of  light. 
And  o'er  the  shaded  landscape  rOsh'd  the  nights 
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ARGUMENT. 


THE    CONFERENCE    WITH    MENELAUS. 

Teiewachus  vith  Pisistratus  arriving  at  Sparta, 
is  hospitably  received  by  Menelaus,  to  whom 
he  relates  the  cause  of  his  coming,  and  leams 
from  him  many  particulars  of  whnt  befel  the 
Greeks  since  the  dcstruc  tion  of  Troy.  He  dwells 
mOre  at  large  upon  the  prophecies  of  Proteus  to 
him  in  his  return  ;  from  which  he  acquaints 
Telemachus,  that  Ulybses  is  detained  in  tha 
island  of  Calypso. 

In  the  mean  time  the  suitors  consult  to  destroy 
Telemachus  in   his   voyage  hume.     Peaeiopf 
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^  of  this  ;  but  comforted  id  a  dream 
m  the  shape  of  her  sister  Iptbima. 


And  now  prood  Sparta  with  their  wheels  resounds, 
Sparta  whose  walls  a  ran^  of  hills  surrounds  : 
At  tiM  fiur  dome  the  rapid  labour  ends ; 
Where  sate  Atrides  'midst  his  hridal  friends, 
With  double  tows  itavoking  Hymen's  power. 
To  bless  his  sons'  and  daughters'  nuptial  hour. 

That  day,  to  great  Achilles' son  resigned, 
llermione,  the  fairest  of  the  kind, 
Was  sent  to  crown  the  ]ong>protracted  joy, 
Espous'd  before  the  tinal  doom  of  Troy : 
With  steeds  and  gilded  cars,  a  gorgeous  train 
Attend  the  nymph  to  Phthia's  distant  reign. 
Meanwhile  at  home,  to  Megapcnthes'  bed 
The  Tirgin^oir  Alector's  daughter  led. 
Brave  Megapenthce,  from  a  stoPn  amour 
To  great  Atrides*  age  his  handmaid  bore : 
To  H^ea's  bed  the  gods  alone  assign 
Hermione,  t'  extend  the  regal  line ; 
C)n  whom  a  radiant  pomp  of  graces  wait, 
Reaembling  Venus  in  attractive  state. 

While  this  gay  friendly  troop  the  king  surround. 
With  festival  anid  mirth  the  roofe  resound : 
A  bard  amid  the  joyous  circle  srogs 
High  airs,  attemper'd  to  the  vocal  strings ; 
Whilst,  warbling  to  the  varied  strara,  advance 
Two  sprightly  youths  to  form  the  bounding  dance. 
'Twas  then,  that,  issuing  through  the  palace  gate. 
The  splendid  car  roll'd  dow  in  regal  state : 
On  the  bright  eminence  young  Nestor  shone. 
And  fest  beside  him  great  Ulysses*  son : 
Grave  Eteoneus  saw  the  pomp  appear. 
And,  speeding,  thus address'd  the  roy«!  ear: 
"  Two  youths  approach,  whose  semblant  features 
prove 
liieir  blood  devolving  firom  the  source  of  Jqve. 
Is  due  receptioti  deign'd,  or  must  they  bend 
Their  doubtful  course  to  seek  a  distant  friend  }*' 

**  Insensate,"  (with  a  sigh  the  king  replies) 
**  Too  long,  misjudging,  have  I  thought  thee  wise : 
But  sure  relentless  folly  steels  thy  bieast. 
Obdurate  to  reject  the  stranger-guest  j 
To  those  dear  hospitable  rites  a  foe, 
Which  in  my  wanderings  ofi  relieved  my  woe : 
Fed  by  the  bounty  of  another's  board. 
Till  pitying  Jove  my  native  realm  restor'd — 
Straight  be  the  coursers  from  the  car  relcast. 
Conduct  the  youths  to  grace  ^e  genial  feast." 

The  seneschal  rcbuk'd  in  haste  withdrew  i 
With  equal  haste  a  menial  train  pursue : 
Part  led  the  coursers,  from  the  car  enlarg'd ; 
£ach  to  a  crib  with  choicest  grain  surcharg'd ; 
Part  in  a  portico,  profusely  grac'd 
With  rich  magnificence,  the  chariot  plac'd : 
Then  to  the  dome  the  friendly  pair  invite, 
M'hn  eye  the  dazzling  roofii  with  vast  delight ; 
Kc-splcndent  as  the  blaze  of  summer-noon. 
Or  the  pale  radiance  of  the  midnight  Moon, 
prom  room  to  room  their  eager  view  they  bend  i 
T^eqce  to  tiie  bath,  a  beauteous  pile,  descend  ; 
Where  a  bright  damsel-train  attend  the  g,ue8t8 
With  limiid  odours,  and  embroider'd  vests. 
Befresh'd,  they  wait  them  to  the  bower  of  state. 
Where  circled  with  his  peers  Atrides  sate : 
Tbron'd  next  the  king,  a  fair  attendant  brings 
The  purest  product  ^  tlM  Cryttal  springs  ; 


High  on  a  massy  vase  of  silver  mould, 
The  bumish'd  laver  flames  with  solid  gold ; 
In  solid  gold  the  purple  vintage  flows. 
And  on  the  board  a  second  banquet  rose. 
When  thus  the  king  with  hospitable  port  :— 
"  Acciept  this  welcome  to  the  Spartan  court ; 
The  waste  of  nature  let  the  feast  repair, 
Then  your  high  lineage  and  your  names  decltie : 
Say  fnom  what  scepter'd  ancestry  ye  claim, 
Hccorded  eminent  in  deathless  fame  ? 
For  vulgar  pai-ents  cannot  stamp  their  race 
With  signatures  of  su<ih  majestic  grace." 
Ceasing,  benevolent  he  straight  assigns 
The  royal  portion  of  the  choicest  chines 
To  each  accepted  friend :  with  grateful  haste 
They  share  the  honours  of  the  rich  repast.  ^ 
Soffic'd,  soft-whispering  thus  to  Nestor's  son. 
His  head  reclin'd,  young  Ithacus  begun : 

'*  View'st  thou  unmov'd,  O ever-bonour'd moat? 
These  prodigies  of  art,  and  wondrous  cost ! 
Above,  beneath,  around  the  palace  shines 
The  sumless  treasure  of  exhausted  mines : 
The  spoils  bf  elephants  the  roo&  inlay. 
And  studded  amber  darts  a  golden  ray : 
Such,  and  not  nobler,  in  the  realms  above. 
My  wonder  dictates,  is  the  dome  of  Jove." 
The  monarch  took  the  word,  and  grave  reply'd : 
*'  Presumptuous  are  the  vaunts,  and  vam  the  pride 
Of  man,  who  dares  in  pomp  with  Jove  contest, 
Unchanged,  immortal,  and  supremely  blest ! 
With  ail  my  affluence,  when  my  woes  are  weighed, 
Envy  will  own  the  purchase  dearly  paid. 
For  eight  slo«-circIiog  years  by  tempest  tost. 
From  Cyprus  to  the  for  Phcenician  coast  • 
(Sidon  the  capital)  I  stretch'd  my  toil 
Through  regions  fetten'd  with  the  flows  of  Nile. 
Next,  i€thlopia's  utmost  bound  explore. 
And  the  parch'd  bonlers  of  th*  Arabian  shore : 
Then  warp  my  voyage  on  the  southern  gales. 
O'er  the  warm  Libyan  wave  to  spread  my  sails : 
That  happy  clime  I  where  each  revolving  year 
The  teeming  ewes  a  triple  offiq»ring  bear ; 
And  two  foir  crescents  of  translucent  horn 
The  brows  of  all  their  young  increase  adorn  ; 
The  shepherd  swains,  with  sure  abundance  blest. 
On  the  fat  flock  and  rural  dainties  feast; 
Nor  want  of  herbage  makes  tlie  dairy  fail, 
But  every  season  fills  the  foaming  paiL 
Whilst,  heaping  unwished  wealth,  I  distant  rotnv 
The  best  of  brothers,  at  his  natal  home, 
By  the  dire  fury  of  a  traitress  wife, 
Ends  the  sad  evening  of  a  stormy  life : 
MTience  with  incessant  grief  my  soul  annoy'd. 
These  riches  are  possessM,  but  not  enjoy *d  ! 
My  wari,  the  copious  theme  of  every  tongue. 
To  you,  your  fathers  have  recorded  long : 
How  favouring;  Heaven  repaid  my  glorious  toils 
With  a  sackM  palace,  and  barbaric  spoils. 
Oh  !  had  the  pfods  so  large  a  boon  deny'd. 
And  life,  the  just  equivalent,  supply 'd 
To  those  brave  warriors,  who,  with  glory  fir'd. 
Far  from  their  country  in  my  cause  expir'd ; 
Still  in  short  intervals  of  pleasing  woe. 
Regardful  of  the  friendly  dues  I  owe, 
I  to  the  glorious  dead,  for  ever  dear  ! 
Indulge  the  tribute  of  a  grateful  tear. 
But  oh!  Ulysses— deeper  than  the  rest 
Tliat  sad  idea  wounds  my  anxious  breast ! 
My  heart  bleeds  fresh  with  agonising  pain ; 
The  bowl  and  tasteful  viands  tempt  in  vain. 
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Kor  sleep's  soft  power  can  close  my  streaming  eyes, 
Wheo  imag'd  to  my  soul  his  sorrows  rise. 
No  peril  in  my  cause  he  ceas'd  to  prove, 
Hb  labours  equalPd  only  by  my  love : 
And  both  alike  to  bitter  fortune  bom. 
For  bnn  to  suffsr,  and  for  me  to  mourn ! 
Whether  he  wanders  on  some  friendless  coast. 
Or  glides  hi  Stygian  gloom  a  pensive  ghost. 
No  fiime  reveals;  but,  doubtful  of  bis  doom, 
His  good  old  sire  with  sorrow  to  the  tomb 
Bedmes  his  trembling  steps;  untimely  care 
Withers  the  blooming  vigour  of  his  heir ; 
ibid  the  chaste  partner  of  his  bed  and  throne 
Wastes  all  her  widow*d  hours  in  tender  moan." 

While  thus  pathetic  to  the  prince  he  spoke. 
Flrom  the  brave  youth  the  streaming  passion  broke : 
Stodioos  to  veil  the  grief,  in  vain  represt, 
His  fiftce  be  shrouded  with  his  purple  vest : 
The  oooflctoiu  monarch  piercM  the  coy  di^uite. 
And  view'd  his  filial  love  with  vast  surprise : 
Dobioas  to  press  the  tender  theme,  or  wait 
To  hear  the  youth  enquire  his  father*s  (ate. 

In  this  snspence  bright  Helen  graced  the  room; 
Bdbre  her  breath'd  a  gale  of  rich  perfume. 
So  moves,  adom'd  with  each  attractive  grace. 
The  silver-shafted  goddess  of  the  chase ! 
The  seat  of  majesty  Adraste  brings, 
With  art  illustrious,  for  the  pomp  of  kmgs ; 
To  spread  the  pall  (beneath  the  regal  chair) 
Of  softest  woof,  is  bright  Alcippe^s  care. 
A  silver  canister,  divinely  wrought, 
hi  her  soft  hands  the  beauteous  Phylo  brought ; 
To  Spartans  queen  of  old  the  radiant  vase 
Alcandra  gave,  a  pledge  of  royal  grace : 
For  Polybus  her  lord  (whose  sovereign  sway 
The  wealthy  tribes  of  Pharian  Thebes  obey), 
Wheo  to  that  court  Atrides  came,  carest 
With  vast  munificence  th*  imperial  guest : 
Two  lavers  from  the  richest  ore  refined, 
With  silver  tripods,  the  kind  host  assign'd ; 
Aad  boonteons  from  the  royal  treasure  told 
Tea  equal  talents  of  refulgent  gold. 
Afeaadra,  consort  of  his  high  command, 
4  golden  distaif  gave  to  Helen's  hand ; 
Aad  that  rich  vase,  with  living  sculpture  wrought, 
Which,  beapM  with  wool,  the  beauteous  Pbylo 

hrooght; 
Tlie  silken  fleece  impurpled  for  the  loom, 
KivallM  the  hyacinth  in  vernal  bloom. 
The  sovereign  stet  then  Jove-bom  Helen  pressed. 
And  pleasing  thus  her  scepter'd  lord  addressM  : 

"Who  grace  our  palace  now,  that  friendly 

Speak  they  their  lineage,  or  their  names  declare  ? 

^weettain  of  the  truth,  yet  nhcontroPd, 

Bear  me  the  boding  of  my  breast  unfold* 

With  wonder  wrapt,  on  yonder  cheek  I  traoe 

TIk  featnre  of  the  Ulyssean  race : 

B^B'd  o'er  each  resembling  line  appear, 

la  jnst  similitude,  the  grace  and  air 

Of  young  Teleniachos !  the  lovely  boy. 

Who  Mess'd  Ulysses  with  a  father's  joy, , 

What  time  the  Greeks  combin'd  their  social  arms, 

T  avenge  the  stain  of  my  ill-fated  charms  !" 

"  Just  is  thy  thought,"  the  king  assenting  cries, 
*  Ucthinks  Ul3rB6e8  strikes  my  wondering  eyes ; 
FaQ  shines  the  Cither  in  the  filial  fVame, 
His  port,  his  features,  and  his  shape,  the  same: 
Sock  quick  n^rds  h^  sparkling  eyes  bestow  j 
^Kh  wavy  riofleu  o'er  bis  shoulden  flow  ! 


And  when  he  heard  the  long  disastrous  store 
Of  cares,  which  in  my  cause  Ulysses  bore ; 
Dismayed,  heart-wounded  with  paternal  woes, 
Above  restraint  the  tide  of  sorrow  rose : 
Cautious  to  let  th^  gushing  grief  appear. 
His  purple  garment  veiPd  the  foiling  tear.** 

**  See  there  confest,"  Pisistratus  replies, 
"  The  genuine  worth  of  Ithacus  the  wise  I 
Of  that  heroic  sire  the  youth  is  sprung, 
But  modest  awe  hath  chainM  his  timorous  tongne  : 
Thy  voice,  O  king !  with  pleas'd  attenti(»n  hourd. 
Is  like  the  dictates  of  a  god  rever'd. 
With  him  at  Nestor's  high  command  I  came. 
Whose  age  I  honour  with  a  parent's  name. 
By  adverse  destiny  constrain'd  to  sue 
For  counsel  and  redress,  he  sues  to  you. 
Whatever  ill  the  friendless  orphan  bears, 
Bereav'd  of  parents  in  his  infant  years. 
Still  must  the  wrong'd  Telemachus  sustain, 
if,  hopeful  of  your  aid,  he  hopes  in  vain : 
Aifianc'd  in  your  friendly  power  alone, 
The  youth  would  vindicate  the  vacant  throne.** 

"  Is  Sparta  blest,  and  these  desiring  eyes 
View  my  friend's  son  ?**  (the  king  exulting  cries) 
**  Son  of  my  friend,  by  glorious  toils  approv'd. 
Whose  sword  was  sacred  to  the  man  he  lov'd : 
Mirror  of  constant  folth,  revered,  and  moum'd  !-— 
When  Troy  was  ruin'd,  had  the  chief  returned, 
No  Greek  an  equal  space  had  e'er  possest. 
Of  dear  affection  in  my  grateful  breast. 
I,  to  confirm  the  mutual  joys  we  shar'd. 
For  his  abode  a  capital  prepar'd ; 
Argos  the  seat  of  sovereign  rule  I  chose; 
Fair  in  the  plan  the  future  palace  rose. 
Where  my  Ulysses  and  his  race  might  reiga. 
And  portion  to  his  tribes  the  wide  <fomaiia. 
To  them  my  vassals  had  resign'd  a  soil. 
With  teeming  plenty  to  reward  their  toil. 
There  with  commutual  zeal  we  both  had  strove 
In  acts  of  dear  benevolence  and  love : 
Brothers  in  peace,  not  rivals  in  command. 
And  death  aione  dissolv'd  the  friendly  band  f 
Some  envious  power  the  blissful  scene  destroys  ; 
Vanish'd  are  all  the  visionary  joys  t 
The  soul  of  friendship  to  my  hope  is  lost. 
Fated  to  wander  from  his  natal  coast !" 

He  ceas'd ;  a  gust  of  grief  began  to  rise. 
Fast  streams  a  tide  from  beauteous  Helen's  oyes^ 
Fast  for  the  sire  the  filial  sorrows  flow ; 
The  weeping  monarch  swells  the  mighty  woe  t 
Thy  cheeks,  Pisistratus,  the  tears  bedew. 
While  pictur'd  to  thy  mind  appear'd  in  view 
Thy  martial  brother  ' :  on  the  Phrygian  plailDi 
Extended  pale,  by  swarthy  Memnon  slain  1 
Biit  silence  soon  the  son  of  Nestor  broke. 
And,  melting  with  fraternal  pity,  spoke : 

•  "  Frequent,  O  king,  was  Nestor  wont  to  raise 
And  charm  attention  with  thy  copious  pnuso  :i 
To  crown  thy  various  gifts,  the  sage  assigned 
The  glory  of  a  firm  capacious  mind  ; 
With  that  superior  attribute  control 
This  unavailing  impotence  of  soul. 
Let  not  your  roof  with  echoing  grief  resound'. 
Now  for  the  feast  the  friendly  bowl  is  crown'd  j 
But  when,  from  dewy  shade  emerging  bright^ 
Aurora  streaks  the  sky  with  orient  light, 
Let  each  deplore  his  deed :  the  rites  of  woe 
Are  all,  alas !  the  living  can  bestow : 


I  Antilochus^ 
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0*er  the  congeni*!  dust  in)0ta*4  to  shear 
The  graceful  curl,  aad  drop  the  tender  tear. 
Then,  mingliDg  in  the  mournful  pomp  with  you, 
1*11  pay  my  brother's  ghott  a  warrior's  due. 
And  mourn  the  brave  Antijochua,  a  namlf 
Kot  unreeorded  in  the  rolls  of  fame  : 
^  With  strength  and  speed  superior  formM  |p  fight 
*  To  face  the  foe,  gr  intercept  his  ^igUt : 
Too  early  snatch'd  by  fate,  ere  known  to  me  ! 
I  boast  a  witness  of  his  worth  in  thee.''     [rejoins,) 

"Young  and  mature!"   (the  monarch  thus 
*'  In  thee  renewed  the  soul  of  Nestor  shines : 
Form'd  by  the  care  of  that  consummate  sage, 
In  early  bloom  ao  or^le  of  age. 
Whene'er  his  influence  Joye  vouchsafes  to  shower 
To  bless  the  natal,  and  the  nuptial  hour ; 
From  the  creat  sire  transmissive  to  the  race. 
The  boon  devolving  gives  distmguish'd  grace, 
^uch,  happy  Nestor!  was  thy  glorious  doom; 
/round  thee,  full  of  years,  thy  offspring  blooiQ» 
Expert  of  arms,  and  prudent  in  debate ; 
.The  iptu  c$  Heaven  to  guard  Uiy  hoary  st^te. 
But  now  let  each  becalm  his  troubled  breast^ 
Waih,  and  partake  serene  the  friendly  feast. 
To  move  thy  s6it,    Telemacbus,  delay, 
Till  Heaven's  revolving  lamp  restores  the  day.*? 

He  said,  Asphalion  swift  the  laver  briufi ; 
Alternate  all  partake  the  grateful  springs : 
•  Then  from  the  rites  of  punty  repair, 
And  with  keen  gufti  the  savory  viands  share. 
Meantime,  with  genial  joy  to  warm  the  soul. 
Bright  Helen  inix'd  a  mirth-inspiring  bowl : 
Temper'd  with  dn^  of  sovereign  use,  t'  assua^ 
Vhe  boiling  boaom  <^  tumultuaus  sa^re  ; 
.To  clear  the  cloudy  fcont  of  wrinkled  care. 
And  dry  Um  tearful  sluicos  of  despair : 
Charm'd'witk  that  virtuous  draught  th'  exalted 
j^U  sense  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind.  [Vf^ 

Thoiigh  on  th^  blazing  pile  his  parent  lay, 
pt  a  lov'd  brother  groaned  his  life  away, 
Or  dariinc  son,  ojppress^d  by  ruiDan-fiice,  . 
Pell  baeai&ess  at  his  feet,  tL  mangled  corse  i 
From  mom  to  eve,  iapaesive  and  serene, 
Jhe  man  entranc'd  would  view  the  deatUfol  sDeqe. 
These  driiflM,  so  friendly  to  the  joys  jrf  life, 
Bright  Helen  (eam'd  firom  Thone's  imperial  wife ; 
Who  sway'd  the  sceptre,  where  proline  Nile 
With  various  samples  clothes  the  fattened  soil. 
With  wholesome  herbage  mix'd,  the  direful  baae 
Of  vegetable  venom  taints  the  plain ; 
l^rom  Pseon  sprung,  their  patron-god  imparts 
To  all  the  Pharian  race  his  healing  arts. 
The  ^vecage  now  prcpar'd  %*  inspire  the  feast. 
The  cirde  thus  the  beauteous  queen  addrest : 
"  Thron'd  in  omnipotence,,  supremest  Joye 
Tempers  the  fates  of  human  race  above ; 
By,  the  fina  sanction  of  bis  sQvere^  will. 
Alternate  are  decreed  oup  good  eud  ill. 
To  fcastful  mirth  be  this  white  hour  assign'd. 
And  sweet  discourse,  the  banqjuet  of  the  mii^* 
Myself,  assisting  in  the  social  joy, 
Will  tell  Ulysses'  bold  exploit  m  Troy : 
Sole  witness  of  the  deed  I  nov  declare ; 
Bpe9k  you  (who  saw)  his  wonders  in  the  war. 

"'^eam'd  o'er  with  wounds,  which  has  own  sahre 
In  thfe  Tile  habit  of  a  village-slave,  *   [gave, 

The  foe  deceiv'd»  he  pass^'d  the  tented  ptain. 
In  Troy  to  mingle  with  the  hostile  train. 
in  this  attire  secure  from  searching  eyes. 
Till  haply  piercing  tbrou^^U  the  dark  disguise 


Theehieflchalleag'd;  he,  whose  pmtis*d  Hk 
Knew  all  the. serpent  mazes  of  deceit, 
Eludes  my  search  :  but  when  his  form  I  view'd 
Fresh  from  the  bath  with  fragrant  oils  reoew'd. 
His  limbs  in  military  porpte  dress'-d ; 
Each  brightan'mg  graCe  {he  genuine  Greei  ceA^ 

fc^s'd. 
A  previous  pledge  of  sacred  faith  obtam'4. 
Till  he  the  lines  apd  Argive  fleelfregain'd, 
To  keep  his  sUy  conceea'd ;  the  chief  declar'4 
The  plavs  of  war  against  the  town  prepar'd. 
Exploring  then  the  secrets  eC  the  fitat«*. 
He  leam'd  what  best  might  urge  the  Daipdia  lite; 
And,  safe  returning  to  the  Grecian  host. 
Sent  many  a  shade  to  Pluto's  dreary  ooeet 
Loud  grief  resounded  through  the  towerf  of  Tioy^ 
But  my  pleas'd  bosom  glow»d  with  locret  joy: 
For  then,  withrdire  remorse  and  oonacious  shaiM^ 
I  view'd  th'  efiacts  ef  that  disastrous  flapie, 
Which,  kindled  by  tir  imperious  queen  of  love, 
Constraia'd  me  from  my  native  psa\m  to  rove ; 
And  oft  in  bitterness  of  soul  deplor'd 
My  absent  d«Hghtcr,  and  my  dearer  kMrd, 
Admir'd  amo«g  the  first  qf  human  r^ce, 
For  every  gif^  of  mind,  and  manly  grace." 
*S  Right  weU,"  repiy'd  the  \um$,  "  your  spsecl^ 
displays 
The  match^ss  merit  of  the  oh^ef  3roii  praise : 
Heroes  in  imous  climes  mys^  have  foand, 
For  martial  deeds,  and  depth  Q|f  thought  rsaqwn'd} 
But  Ithacus,  unrival'd  if>  his  daim. 
May  boast  a  title  to  the  loudest  fame : 
In  battle  oaka,  he  guidce  the  rapid  stocm, 
W^  to  resolve,  and  patient  to  perforni. 
What  viondrous  conduct  in  the  chief  i|ppear^( 
When  the  vast  fshric  of  the  steed  we  rear^dl 
Some  demon,  anxious  for  the  Trojan  duosfi^ 
Urg'd  you  with  great  Deiphobus  to  ceme, 
T  explore  the  finmd;  with  guile  oppos'd  to  ga^ 
Slow-pacmg  thrice  avound  th*  insidious  pile  ^ 
Each  noted  leader's  name  you  thrice  ifiirolkfit 
Your  accent  varymg  as  thenr  spouses  spoke. 
The  pleasing  sounds  each  It^nt  warrior  wanM 
But  most  Tydides'  and  my  heart  alarm'd :        ^ 
Toqoit  the  steed  we  both  inpatient  prese* 
Threatening  to  answer  from  the  detrk  recess. 
Unmov'd  the  mind  of  Ithacus  remi^n'd :    - 
And  the  vain  ardouraof  ocir  lore  fmtnMd^ 
But  Anticlus*  unable  to  control. 
Spoke  loud  the  language  of  his  yeaming  sonit 
Ulysses  straight,  with  indignation  firM, 
(For  so  the  common  care  oif  Greece  req^ir'd) 
Firm  to  his  lips  bis  forceful  hands  apply^ 
Till  on  his  tongue  the  fiuttering  murmurs  dy'd. 
Meantime  Mitiewss  ffom  the  fr^ndfol  horse. 
Back  to  the  court  of  Priam  bent  your  eourse.',^ 

**  Inelemen.t  Fate!"  Telemaehus  replies, 
"  Frail  is  the  boasted  attribute  of  wise  : 
The  leadefi  mingUag  with  the  vulgar  hos^ 
Is  in  the  common  mass  of  matter  hvt ! 
But  now  let  sleep  the  painful  wsasts  repair 
Of  sad  refiection,  and  corcodiog  care.** 

He  ceas'd ;  the  menial  €sir  that  round  her  wait, 
At  Helen's  beck  prepare  the  room  of  states 
Beneath  an  ample  portico,  tiiey  spread 
the  downy  fieece  to  fsrm  the  skunSeroua  he«| ; 

I'  And  o'er  soft  palls  of  purple  grahi,  HmMi  ^ 
Rich  tapestry,  staff  with  inwoven  goM : 
Then,  througbth'illuttiin'ddome,  tobahnyreit 
Th'  obeecpiioui  herald  guideLeaoh  printely  guest  t 
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Whife  toTSs  p^  b6«rer  tV  long  ascenA, 
And  beauteous  HHen  ott  her  lord  attends. 

Soon  as  the  Morn,  m  orient  pnrple  di^st, 
rnbarr'U  the  portal  of  tlie  roseate  east, 
The  monarch  rose ;  ntagnillcent  to  view, 
Th'  imperial  maittle  o^r  Ws  vest  he  thr»-w: 
The  glittrring  zone  athwart  his  shoulder  cart, 
A  starry  faYchion  low-t^eprndinj?  grac*d ; 
Cbsp'cf  on  his  f*et  th*  ertibroider'd  sandats  shine  ; 
And  forth  be  moveit,  majestic  aild  divine : 
lostaoC  to  j'ounj  Telemachiis  he  pre»s»'d. 
And  thus  benevolent  his  speech  addrr ss'd  : 

"  Say,  royal  youth,  sincere  of  soul,  report 
What  causte  hath  led  you  to  the  Spartan  court? 
Drf  public  or  domestic  cares  constrain 
Thb  toilsome  voyapp  o*er  the  surgy  main  ?** 

"  O  higtoly-faTour'd  dele^srate  of  Jove  !'* 
(Hcplies  the  prince)  "  inflamed  with  filial  love. 
And  airlious  hope,  to  hear  my  parent's  doom« 
i  suppliant  to  your  royal  court  I  come. 
Our  sovereign  seat  a  lewd  usurping  race 
Mlth  lawless  riot  and  misrule  disgrace ; 
Ta  pampf  r'd  insolence  devoted  fall 
Prime  of  the  flock,  and  choicest  of  the  stall  i 
For  wild  ambftioo  wings  their  bold  desire, 
And  all  to  rbotint  th^  imperial  bed  aspire« 
Bat  prostrate  I  implore,  oh  kin^ !  relate 
The  moomfal  scries  of  my  father's  fate : 
Kach  known  disaster  of  the  man  disclose,  , 

Bora  by  his  mother  to  a  world  of  woes ! 
Bec?lt  them  !  nor  in  erring  pity  i^ar 
To  womid  with  storied  grief  the  filial  ear  i 
If  e*er  Ulyssc*,  to  reclaim  your  ri5;ht, 
Arow*d  his  zeal  in  council  or  in  fight, 
K  Phrygnnt  catnaps  the  friendly  toils  attest, 
To  the  sire's  merit  give  the  son^s  request.*' 

Be^ffom  his  inmost  soul  Atrides  sigh*d. 
And  thus  indignant  to  the  prince  replyM  : 
**  Heaveid!  would  a  soft^  inglorioas  dastard  tralq 
Aa  absoit  Kero^  nuptial  joys  profane ! 
So  wiSh^  young,  amid  the  woodland  shades, 
A  timorocia  hind  the  liop^s  co6r€  invades, 
Leaves  <ri  that  f^tal  lair  the  tender  fawns^ 
Climbs  ttie  green  clifT,  or  feeds  the  ffowcry  Iswns : 
Meantime  retiirnM,  wfth  dire  retftorseless  sway 
The  viikaT6H  fohuge  reads  the  trembling  prey. 
With  eqoal  fnry,  aild  with  equal  fame, 
nyiKs  sodtt  sh«ll  re-assert  his  claim. 
Oiove,  gnprem^  whom  gods  and  men  revere ! 
And  thoa  *,  t6  whom  'tis  given  to  gild  the  sphere ! 
With  jfawer  coogetilat  join'd,  propitious  aid 
The  ckdr  adopted  by  the  martial  maid ! 
fiach  to  oar  wish  the  warrior  soon  restore, 
Ai  wbtrfcontendicig  on  the  Lesbian  shor<9 
Bit  proves!  PbilbmelidMS  confessed, 
'      Ai0  toad««oclaiming  Greeks  the  victor  blessM : 
Then  soon  th*  invaders  of  his  bed  and  throne 
Their  lore  y  emmptuous  shall  with  life  atottOt 
With'  ifirtient  ear,  O  royal  youth !  attend 
IW  ftorie«)  labours  of  thy  father's  friend : 
fiidtfaS  oTdd^,  the  copious  tale  is  long, 
Bet  truth  setHt  shall  dictate  to  my  tonguQ  i 
I^ani  what  I  iMatd  thi^  sea-bprn  seer  relate. 
Whose  e)'!^  can  p^«ree  the  dark  recess  of  fate. 

"  Long  on  th'.  JE^yptlan  coast  by  calms  confined, 
Braveo  to'nfly  iteet  rrfosM  a  prosperous  wind : 
Vo  vows  hwi  we  fitcfbrr'd,  nor  victim  slain  ! 
hrthmit^  gOb  each  favouring'  pi^  restrain : 


Jealous,  to  see  their  high  behests  obcy'd; 
Severe,  If  men  th'  eternal  rights  evade. 
High  o'er  the  golfy  sea,  the  Pharian  isle 
Fronts  the  deep  roar  of  disemboguing  Nile : 
Her  distance  from  the  shore,  the  course  begna 
At  dawn,  and  endings  with  the  setting  Sun, 
A  galley  measures  j  wheii  the  stifier  j^ales 
Rise  on  the  poop,  and  fully  stretch  the  sails. 
There,  anchored  vessels  safe  in  harboifr  lie, 
Whilst  limpid  springs  the  failing  cask  supply. 

**  Jtad  now  the  twcntiefh  Sun,  descending,  laves 
His  globing  axle  in  the  western  wa^'es  j 
MtiH  with  expanded  sails  wexrourt  in  vain 
Propitious  winds,  to  waft  us  o'er  the  main : 
And  the  pale  mariner  at  once  deplores 
His  drooping  vigour,  and  exhausted  store*. 
When,  lo  !  a  bright  cerulean  form  appears. 
The  fair  l^dothea !  to  dispel  my  fears ; 
Proteus  her  sire  divine.     With  pity  press'd. 
Me  sole  the  daughter  of  the  deep  address'd  ; 
Whaft  time,  with  hunger  pln'd,  my  absent  mates 
Room  the  wild  i&lc  in  search  of  rural  cales. 
Bait  the  baiVd  ste^l,  and  from  the  fishy  fiood 
Appease  th*  afflictive  fierce  desires  of  food. 

"  *  Whoe'er  thou  art,'  the  azure  goddess  cries, 

*  Thy  conduct  ill  deserves  the  praise  of  wise : 
Is  death  thy  choice,  or  misery  thy  boast. 
That  here  inglorious  on  a  bari^en  coast 

Thy  brave  associates  droop,  a  meagre  train 
With  famine  pale,  and  ask  thy  care  in  vain  ?* 
"  ^tAiCk  with  the  kind  reproach,  Tstraight  reply  : 

*  Whate'er  thy  title  in  thy  native  sky, 

A  goildess  sure !  for  more  tham  mortal  grace 
Speaks  the  d6scendant  of  ethereal  race : 
Deem  not,  that  here  of  choice  my  fl^t  remains  ; 
Some  heavenly  power  averse  my  stay  constrahis: 
O,  piteous  of  my  fieite,  vouchsafe  to  shew 
(For  what's  srquester'd  from  celestial  view  ?) 
What  power  becalms  th'  innavjgable  seas  ? 
What  guilt  provokes  hirti,  and  what  vows  ap- 
pease?' 

"  I  ceas'd,  wheb  afRible  the  goddess  cryM  j 
'  Observe,  and  in  the  truths  1  speak  confide : 
Th'  oraculous  seer  frequents  the  Pharian  <x>as|^ 
From  whose  high  bed  my  birth  divine  I  boast: 
Proteus,  a  name  tremendous  o'er  the  main. 
The  delegate  of  Neptune's  Watery  reign. 
Watch  with  insidious  care  his  known  abode  | 
There  fast  in  chains  constrain  the  various  god : 
Who  bodnd,  obedient  to  superior  force. 
Unerring  will  prescribe  your  dcstin'd  course. 
If,  studious  of  your  realms,  you  then  demand 
Their  state^  slpce  last  yon  left  your  natal  land: 
Instant  the  god  obsequious  will  disclose 
Bright  tracks  of  glory,  or  a  cloud  of  woei' 

**  She  ceas'd,  and  suppliant  thus  I  made  reply  s 
'  O  goddess !  pn  thy  aid  my  hopes  relyj 
Dictate  propitious  to  my  duteous  ei|r. 
What  arts  can  captivate  the  changeful  seer  ? 
For  perilous  th'  assay,  unheard  the  toil, 
V  elude  the  prescience  of  a  god  by  guile.' 

*'  Thus  to  the  goddess  mild  my  suit  I  end. 
Then  9he :  *  Obedient  to  mv  nile,  attend :. 
When  thpugh  the  »ope  qf  Hfeafpn  ^e  mpunted 
Sun  .  . 

Hath  jonmey'd  half,  andf  half  remains  to  rwn  I 
The  seer,  while  zephyrs  curl  the  swelling  dtepu 
Basks  on  the  breezy  shorfe,  in  grtitcful  slec^. 
His  oozy  limbs.     Emerging  from  the  waye. 
The  pboc9  swift  suntmod  ha  rt>cky  cave. 
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Frequent  and  fall;  the  conaetrated  train 
Of  her  \  whose  azure  trident  awes  the  main; 
There  wallowing  warm,  th*  enormous  herd  exhales 
An  oily  steam,  and  taints  the  noon-tide  gales. 
To  that  recess,  commodious  for  surprise, 
Whon  purple  light  shall  next  sufiuse  the  skies. 
With  me  repair ;  and  from  thy  warrior  band 
Thi'ee  chosen  chiefs  of  dauntless  soul  command : 
Let  their  auxiliar  force  befriend  the  toil ; 
For  strong  the  god,  and  perfected  in  guile. 
Stretched  on  the  shelly  shore,  be  first  survesrs 
The  flouncing  herd  ascending  from  the  seas  ; 
Their  number  summ'd,  repos'd  in  slet^  profound 
*  The  scaly  charge  their  guardian  god  surround : 
60  with  his  battering  flocks  the  careful  swain 
Abides,  pavilion^  on  the  grassy  plain. 
With  powers  united,  obstinately  bold 
Invade  him,  couchM  amid  the  scaly  fold : 
Instant  he  wears,  elusive  of  the  rape. 
The  mimic  force  of  every  savage  shape : 
Or  glides  with  liquid  lapse  a  murmuring  stream. 
Or,  wrapt  in  flame,  he  glows  at  every  limb. 
Yet  still  retentive,  with  redoubled  might. 
Thro'  each  vain  passive  form  constrain  his  flight. 
But  when,  his  native  shape  resum'd,  he  stands 
Paicnt  of  conquest,  and  your  cause  demands ; 
The  cause  that  urg'd  the  bold  attempt  declare, 
And  soothe  the  van^uish'd  with  a  victor's  prayer. 
The  band»  relaxed,  implore  the  seer  to  say 
What  godhead  interdicts  the  watery  way  ? 
>Vho  straight,  propitious,  in  prophetic  strain 
Will  teach  you  to  repass  th'  unmeasured  main.' 
She  ceas'd ;  and,  bounding  from  the  shelfy  shore, 
Kound  the  descending  nymph  the  waves  resounding 

**  High  wrapt  in  wonder  of  the  future  deed,  [roar. 
With  joy  impetuous,  to  the  port  I  speed : 
The  wants  of  nature  w|th  repast  suflSce, 
Till  night  with  grateful  shade  involved  the  skies. 
And  shed  ambrosial  dews.    Fast  by  the  deep. 
Along  the  tented  shore,  in  balmy  sleep, 
Onr  cares  were  lost  When  o'er  the  easten)  lawn. 
In  saffron  robes,  the  daughter  of  the  dawii 
Advanced  her  rosy  steps,  b^re  the  bay. 
Due  ritual  honours  to  the  gods  I  pay  j 
Then  seek  the  place  the  sea-bom  nymph  assigu'd, 
With  free  associates  of  undaunted  mmd. 
Arriv'd,  to  form  along  th*  appointed  strand 
For  each  a  bed,  she  scoops  Uie  hilly  sand  : 
Then,  from  her  azure  car,  the  finpy  spoils 
Of  four  vast  phocse  taVes,  to  veil  her  wiles ; 
Beneath  the  fiuny  spoils,  extended  prone. 
Hard  tpij !  the  prophet^s  piercing  eye  to  s^up  ; 
New  from  the  coree,  the  scaly  frauds  diflfuse 
t^nsavory  stench  of  oil,  and  brackish  ooze  i 
But  the  bright  sea-maid's  gentle  power  implor'd, 
With  nectar'd  drops  the  sickening  sense  restored. 

"  Thus  till  the  Sun  had  travpU'd  half  the  sl^iej, 
AmhushM  we  lie,  and  wait  the  bold  eippiise : 
When,  thronging  thick  tq  bask  in  open  air. 
The  flocks  of  Ocean  to  the  strand  repair : 
Couch'd  on  the  sunny  saqd,  the  monster^  sleep ; 
Then  Proteus,  ipoupting  fh)m  tht*  hoary  deep, 
Surveys  his  charge,  unknowipg  of  deceit 
(In  order  tol^i  we  make  the  snm  complete). 
PleasM  wl^  the  false  review,  secure  he  lies. 
And  leaden  slumbers  press  bis  drooping  ieyea. 
Kushing  impetuous  forth,  we  straight  prepare 
^  ^rious  onset  with  the  sound  of  vf^r^ 

i  Apaphitfi^, 


And  shouting  seize  the  god :  mu  force  i'  evade, 
Hb  various  arts  he  soon  resumes  in  aid : 
A  lion  now  he  curls  the  surgy  mane ; 
Sudden,  our  bands  a  spotted  pard  rett^n ; 
Then,  arro'd  with  tusks,  and  lightning  in  his  eyes, 
A  boar's  obacener  shape  the  god  beliei : 
On  ^iry  volumes,  there,  a  dragon  rides; 
Here,  from  our  strict  embrace  a  stream  be  giidet  t 
And  laat,  sublime  his  stately  growth  be  rears, 
A  tree,  and  well-dissembled  foliage  wears. 
Vain  eflforts !  with  superior  power  compressed. 
Me  with  reluctance  thus  tbe  seer  address'd : 
'  Say,  son  of  Atreus,  say  what  god  inspired 
Thb  daring  fraud,  and  what  tbe  boon  desi^d  ?' 

'*  I  thus :  *  O  thou,  whose  certain  eye  foresecf 
The  fix'd  event  of  fote*s  remote  decreet ; 
After  long  woes,  and  various  toil  endur'd. 
Still  on  this  desert  isle  my  fleet  is  moored ; 
Unfriended  of  the  gales.    All-knowing !  say, 
■^^Tiat  godhead  interdicts  the  watery  way  ? 
What  vows  repentant  will  the  power  appease,  ' 
To  speed  a  prosperous  voyage  o^er  the  seas  V 

"  *  To  Jove,'  with  stem  regard  the  god  repUeiy 
'  And  all  th'  offended  synod  of  the  skies, 
Just  hecatombs  with  due  devotion  slain, 
Thy  guilt  absolved,  a  prosperous  voyage  gain. 
To  the  firm  sanction  of  thy  fate  attend ! 
An  exile  thou,  nor  cheering  face  of  friend. 
Nor  sight  of  natal  shore,  nor  regal  dome, 
Shtfll  yet  enjoy,  but  still  art  doom'd  to  roam. 
Once  more  the  Nile,  who  from  the  secret  source 
Of  Jove's  high  seat  descends  with  sweepy  force. 
Must  view  his  billows  white  beneath  thy  oar. 
And  altars  blaze  along  his  sanguine  thort. 
Then  will  the  gods,  with  holy  pomp  ador'd. 
To  thy  long  vows  a  safe  return  accord.' 

"  He  ceas'd :  heart-wounded  with  afliictivcpaiQ| 
(Doom'd  to  repeat  the  perils  of  the  main, 
A  shelly  tract  and  long !)  *  O  seer  l»  I  cry, 
'  To  the  stem  sanction  of  th'  offended  iky 
My  prompt  obedience  bows.     But  deign  to  say, 
What  fate  propitious,  or  what  dire  dismay. 
Sustain  thoae  peers,  the  reliques  of  our  hiost. 
Whom  I  with  Nestor  on  the  Phrygian  coast 
Embracing  left?  Must  I  the  warriors  weep, 
Whelm'd  in  the  bottom. of  the  monatrous  deep  ? 
Or  did  the  kind  domestic  friend  deplore 
Tbe  breathless  heroes  on  their  native  shore  ?' 

"  *  Press  not  too  far,'  reply'd  the  god  ;*  but  cetie 
To  know,  what  known  will  violate  thy  peace: 
Too  curious  of  their  doom !  with  friendly  woe 
Thy  brca:>t  will  heave,  and  tears  eternal  flow* 
Part  live  I  the  rest,  a  lamentable  train  ! 
Range  the  c|ar)i  bounds  of  Pluto's  dreary  reiga. 
Two,  foremost  in  the  roll  of  Mars  renown'd. 
Whose  arms  with  conquest  in  thy  cause  were  crowned, 
Fell  by  disastrous  fate;  by  tempests  tos^ 
A  third  lives  wretched  on  a  distant  coast. 

'*  *  By  Neptune  rescued  from  Minerva's  hate» 
OnGyra,  safe  Oilean  Ajax  sate. 
His  ship  o'erwhelm'd ;  but,  frowning  on  the  loodf. 
Impious  he  roar'd  defiance  to  tbe  gods  ; 
To  his  own  prowess  all  the  glory  gave, 
Tbe  power  defrauding  who  vouched  to  sav^ 
This  heard  the  raging  ruler  of  the  main ; 
His  spear,  indignant  for  such  high  disdain. 
He  lanch'd ;  dividing  with  his  forky  mace 
Th'  aerial  summit  from  the  marble  base ; 
The  rock  rush'd  sea-ward  with  impetuous  ro^ 
Inguifd,  ai^d  tfi  th'  abyis  the  boatter  bore. 
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** '  By  Jnno^  gvuwiiaii  aid,  the  watery  Test, 
Secure  MiloriDty  your  royal  brotiier  past : 
Till  couting  nigh  the  cape^  where  Bflalea  shroudf 
Her  ipiry  diffii  amid  surrouiidnig  clouds ; 
A  vhiding  gi»t  tumultuous  from  the  shore 
AcroH  the  deep  lus  labooring  vessel  bore. 
In  an  ill-fisted  boor  the  coast  be  gaiuM, 
Where  late  in  regal  pomp  Thyestes  reign'd ; 
Bot,  when  his  hoary  honours  bow'd  toiate, 
fgysthtts  govem*d  in  paternal  state. 
Tbe  lufges  now  subside,  the  tempest  ends  ; 
fnm  h^  tall  ship  the  king  of  men  descends : 
There  fondly  thinks  the  gods  conclude  his  toil ! 
Far  from  his  own  domain  salutes  the  soil: 
With  rapture  oil  the  verge  of  Greece  reviews, 
Aad  the  dear  turf  with  tears  of  joy  bedews. 
Him,  thos  exulting  on  the  distant  strand, 
A  ipy  distinguish'il  from  liis  airy  stand, 
To  bribe  whose  vigilance,  .^gysthns  told 
Amighty  sum  of  Ul-persuading  gold : 
Tliere  vatch'd  this  goardiaa  of  his  guilty  fear, 
71U  the  twelfth  Moon  had  wheeled  her  pale  career ; 
And  now,  admontsh'd  by  his  eye,  to  court. 
With  terrour  wing'd,  conveys  the  dread  report 
Of  deathful  arts  expert,  his  lord  employs 
Tlte  ministers  of  blood  in  dark  surprise : 
And  twenty  youths,  in  radiant  mail  encas'd, 
Oose  ambush'd  nigh  the  spacious  hall  he  plac'd. 
TlKa  bids  prepare  the  ho^Htable  treat : 
Vain  shows  of  love  to  veil  his  felon-hate ! 
To  grace  the  victor's  welcome  from  the  war% 
A  traifi  of  coursers  and  triumphal  cars 
Magnificent  he  leads !  the  royal  guest, 
llMaghtless  of  ill,  accepts  the  fraudful  feast 
The  troop,  forth  issuing  from  the  dark  recess, 
Wkh  homicidal  rage  the  king  oppress ! 
80,  whilst  he  feeds  luxurious- in  the  stall, 
Tbe  sovereign  of  the  herd  is  doomed  to  fklL 
The  partners  of  his  £ame  and  toils  of  Troy, 
AnHuid  their  lord,  a  mighty  ruin  !  lie : 
Mix'd  with  the  brave,  the  base  invaders  bleed ; 
S^fs^m  sole  survives  to  boast  the  deed.* 

**Hesaid :  chill  horrours  shook  my  shivering  soul, 
^•^'d  with  oouwolsive  pangs  in  dust  I  roll ; 
^  hate,  in  madness  of  extreme  despair, 
To  ?iew  the  Sun,  or  breathe  the  vital  aur. 
Bot  when,  superior  to  the  rage  of  woe, 
'Kood  restored,  and  tears  had  ceas'd  to  flow ; 
I^oieat  of  grief,  the  pitying  god  began — 
'  forget  the  brotber,  and  resume  the  man: 
To  fate's  supreme  dispose  the  dead  resign. 
That  care  be  fate's,  a  speedy  passage  thine. 
^  lives  the  wretch  who  wrought  the  death  de- 
Bot  hves  a  victim  for  thy  vengeful  sword ;  [plor'd, 
Cohaiwith  filial  rage  Orestes  glow. 
And  swift  prevent  the  meditated  blow; 
Yot  timely  wiU  return  a  welcome  guest, 
With  him  to  share  the  sad  funereal  feast.' 

"  He  said :  new  thoughts  my  beating  heart  em- 
My  gfeomy  soul  receives  a  gleam  of  joy.      [ploy, 
tehope  revivea;  and  eager  I  addrest 
T^  preicient  godhead  to  reyeal  the  rest 
'  The  doom  decreed  of  those  disastrous  two 
1^  heard  with  pain,  but,  oh  '.  the  tale  pursue ; 
What  third  brave  son  of  Mars  the  Fates  constrain 
To  roam  the  howlii^  desert  of  the  main  : 
<^.  in  eternal  shade  if  cold  he  lies, 
Provoke  new  sorrow  from  these  grateful  eyes.' 

" '  That  chief,'  r^oin'd  thegcKl,  'his  race  derives 
Ynm  Itlmi^  aod  voudroug  woi^  vnnrivet  i 


Laertes^  toil:  girt  with  cnpcwnfiocqs  tidei^ 
He  still  calamitous  constraint  abides. 
Him  in  Calypso's  cave  of  late  I  view'd. 
When  streaming  grief  his  faded  cheek  bedew'd* 
But  vain  his  prayer,  his  arts  are  vain,  to  move 
Th'  enamour*d  goddess,  or  elude  her  love : 
Hb  vessel  sunk,  and  dear  companions  lost. 
He  lives  reluctant  on  a  foreign  coast 
But  dh,  belov'd  by  Heaven !  reserved  to  thea 
A  happier  lot  the  smiling  Fates  decree : 
Free  from  that  law,  beneath  whose  mortal  sway 
Matter  is  chang'd,  and  varying  forms  decay  ; 
Elysium  shall  be  ^ine ;  the  blissM  plains 
Of  utmost  Earth,  where  Rhadamanthus  reigw. 
Joys  ever  young,  unmix'd  with  pain  or  fear. 
Fill  the  wide  circle  of  th'  eternal  year : 
Stem  Winter  smiles  on  that  auspicious  diiiit; 
The  fields  are  florid  with  unfoding  prime; 
From  the  bleak  pole  no  winds  inclcwnent  blow. 
Mould  the  round  hail,  or  flake  the  fleecy  snow  s 
But  from  the  breezy  deep  the  blest  inhals 
The  Aragiant  murmurs  of  the  western  gale. 
This  grace  peculiar  will  the  gods  afford        \\or6J 
To  thee,  the  son  of  Jove,  and  beauteous  Helea^ 
'*  He  ceas*d  -,  and,  plunging  in  the  vast  profound. 
Beneath  the  god  the  whirUng  billows  bound. 
Then  speeding  back,  involv'd  in  various  thongfaty 
My  friends  attending  at  the  shore  I  sought 
Arrived,  the  rage  of  hunger  we  control. 
Till  night  with  silent  shade  invests  the  pole  | 
Then  lose  the  cares  of  lifo  in  pleasing  rest—* 
Soon  as  the  OMnm  reveals  the  roseate  east. 
With  sails  we  wing  the  masts,  our  anchors  weigh. 
Unmoor  the  fleet,  and  rush  into  the  sea. 
Rang'd  on  the  banks,  beneath  our  e4)ua]  oars 
White  curl  the  waves,  and  the  vex'd  ocean  roarit 
Then,  steering  backward  from  the  Pharian  isle^ 
We  gain  the  stream  of  Jove-descending  Kile : 
There  quit  the  ships,  and  on  the  destin*d  shora 
With  ritual  hecatombs  the  gods  adore : 
Their  wrath  aton'd,  to  Agamemnon's  name 
A  cenotaph  1  raise  of  deathless  fame. 
These  rites  to  piety  and  grief  discharg'd. 
The  friendly  gods  a  springing  gale  enlarg'd  : 
The  fleet  swift  tilting  o'er  the  surges  flew. 
Till  Grecian  cliflh  apnear^d,  a  blissful  view! 

**  Thy  patient  ear  hath  heard  me  long  relate 
A  story,  fruitful  of  disastrous  fote: 
And  now,  young  prince,  indulge  my  fond  request  j- 
Be  Sparta  hononr*d  with  his  royal  guest. 
Till,  from  his  eastern  goal,  the  joyous  Sun 
His  twelfth  diurnal  race  begins  to  run. 
Meantime  my  train  the  friendly  gifb  prepare. 
Three  sprightly  ooursers,  and  a  polish'd^ar: 
With  these,  a  goblet  of  capacious  mould. 
Figured  with  art  to  dignify  the  gold, 
(Form'd  for  libation  to  the  gods)  shall  prove 
A  pledge  and  monument  of  sacred  love.*' 

**  My  quick  return,"  young  Ithacus  rejoined; 
"  Damps  the  warm  wishes  of  my  raptured  mind: 
Did  not  my  fiite  my  needful  haste  constrain, 
Charm'd  by  your  speech,  so  graceful  and  humane^ 
Lost  in  delight  the  circling  year  would  roll, 
While  deep  attention  fix'd  my  listening  soul. 
Bot  now  to  Pyle  permit  my  destin'd  way. 
My  lov'd  associates  chide  my  long  delay : 
In  dear  remembrance  of  your  royal  grace, 
I  take  the  present  of  the  promb'd  vase; 
The  coursers,  for  the  champaign  sports,  retahi ; 
,  That  ^  oar  barren  todks  will  reader  vain  1 
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Horrid  witk  tHOk,  ottr  nwtpr^  hmd  allows 
Thm  herbage  for  the  iiioaBt«ifi>fo«t  to  browitf, 
But  oeither  mMd  ooi'  pUn  sufiplfe*,  to  fted 
llie  npiifiMy  coofset,  or  indulgro  bis  speed : 
To  tear8urroiindit>9  rnlms  tbe  gpodt  anigrti  ^ 

Small  txaet  of  fertile  laim,  the  ieot  to  mine.*' 

His  hand  tbe  king  with  tender  pasaioo  preM*d, 
And,  smiJiDf ,  thus  the  rojrat  youth  addnw'd: 
**  O  eai4j  iwth !  a  soul  so  wistf,  atid  youn^. 
Proclaims  yOQ  frotafi  the  sage  Ulrsses  sprung^ 
Seleoted  ftim  my  stores,  of  m»(«:hle5S  price. 
An  urn  shall  recompense  your  prudHit  choice  ? 
Not  mean  the  mMsy  monld  of  silver,  grac'd 
By  VuloaD's  art,  the  verge  wHh  ^Id  em^baa'd; 
A  i^edge  the  scepter*d  poWer  of  Sidon  gare, 
When  to  his  reahn  J  ploosEh'd  tb*  orient  irave.** 

Thus  they  alternate;  while  with  artftil  cars 
The  menial  train-  the  re^  ft^aat  prepare : 
The  firsUinga  of  tbe  ffocfk  are  doom'd  to  cfie ; 
Rich-  Arafraat  whiea the  cheering  bowl  sopply  ^ 
A  female  band  ike  fHt  of  Ceren  bring; 
And  th*  gih  roofi»  with  g^ial  triumph  rinf. 

'MeaAwhil^  itf  Ithaca,  the  snrtor-powers 
In  aotKe  gaowa  divide  their  jc^  ial  boun : 
In  are4»  vaiy'd  with  me^oic  art. 
Some  whhrl  tb#  disk,  mid  tome  tbe  javelin  dart 
Aside,  ae^nette^cr  from  tbe  wat  resort, 
Antinous  fttle  sp^tator  of  the  spoil ; 
With  great  iSurymackws;  of  wdrth  confcst. 
And  high  deaceiltyr  soperiof  to  the  rest ; 
Whom  yomis  Vo^mca  lowltthoaaddrest : 

"  My  ship^equipp'd  witfthi  the  neighbouring  port, 
The  fnu9e,  depaitinf  frdn  tbe  Fyltan  court, 
Requested  for  hia  upetit;  bot,  caurteons,  ssry 
When  steers  be  home,,  or  wby  this  lotig  delay  ? 
For  Eli*  I^sboald'sail  wHH  ntmost  speed, 
T  im^ti  tweh«  marer  i^neb  tb^re  Imntriom 

ftedy 
And  twelve  yonof  nm]es,.a  atron|r  Mnmoui  race, 
Kew  to  the  pkw^,  uAprnetbyi  in  the  traiee." 

Unknowing  of  tbe  course  4o  Pyle  designed, 
A  sudden  horroar  sdz'd  on  either  mind : 
The  prince  ifi  mrrf  bo#pr  they  fcodfy  thought, 
Kumberid^  bis  fleekt  and  herds,  not  finr  remote. 
•*  Relate,"  Antinaos  cries,  **  devuM  of  gnile. 
When  spread  tbe  prince  Wis  sail  for dSstant  Pyle? 
Bid  chosen  cbi«fs-  across  the  ^Ify  main 
Attend  his  voyage,  of  domestic  traiil  ? 
Spoataaeeas  did^  yoti  speed  hia  secrK  comrse, 
Pr  was  the  vessel  8eia*d  by  fraud  or  force  ?'* 

"  With  williag  duty;  n«t  reloetanT  mind," 
(Noemon  cry'ci^  **  the  vessel  was  resigni'd. 
Whb,  in- tbe  balailce.  with*  tbe  great  afibirs 
Of  oourtsy  presoflieta  weigh  their  private  cai«»? 
With  him,  tbe  peerage  aeact  in  power  to  you : 
And  Mentor,  captaha  of  the  lordly*cpew, 
Pr  som»ealeitlal  in  hia  revKngnM-fortn, 
Safe  from  the  seeitt  rot^  andadveiw  storm, 
Pilots*tbe  course :  for  wfae^  the  glimmering  ray 
Of  yester  dawn  discKM^d  the  tender  day. 
Mentor  himself  I  saw,  and  mneh  admiifd"— 
llien  ceasM  the  youth,  and  fttm  thecooit  retir'd. 

Cdnfonaded  and  appaH*d,  tb*  unflHiAi'd  gime 
Th^  suitors  qait,  and* all  td  oonacil  came. 
Antinous  first  tb*  assenlbled' peers  addrest, 
]Rl^  sparkling  m  bis  ejtea,  and  boftoiilg  in  his  bresst : 

«Osha9M  to  manhood!  shall  one  daring  bk^ 
T^  scheme  of  all  onrbtppmel#  destroy? 
IHy  uf  pftaeaiv'd,  •educing',  haif  the  ikmer 
pfnpblesi  fludiatitoaforeigiipowvrj^    ' 


The  pbnderew  aifrMc  n^siA  to  (*rwlf  W  ail, 
Recoiling,  on  bis  bead  is  9itte  to  faH. 
Instirm  pfeparte  n)e,  on  Che  itfrigbbonring  sttanff. 
With  twenty  rbosen  mKtes  a  vle^ael  nrailti'd; 
For  anibuvh'd  close  ben^afh  the  Sajtilin  sbcire 
His  ship  returning  shall  my  spies  explore : 
He  soon  his  rashness  sb«ll  with  IMe  atdne. 
Seek  foe  fiis  father's  Arte,  hat  tbd  hH  own.'* 

With  vast  applanse  the  sefttieftce  dll  approV^j 
Then  rise,  and  to  the  foastfol  ball  rcttiove  j 
Swift  to  the  queen  the  hctald  Meddn  ran. 
Who  heand  the  consult  of  the  ^ife  divan : 
Before  her  dome  the  royal  matt«n  statads, 
And  thus  the  message  of  his  baste  demands: 

"  What  will  the  suitors?  must  my  servant-trabi 
Th»  allotted  labours  of  the  day  refririn. 
For  them  to  form  some  exquisito  repast  ? 
Heaven  grant  this  festival  may  prove  tftefr  last! 
Or,  if  they  still  most  live,  from  me  remove 
The  double  plague  of  lu3tury  and  love  !  - 
Fort)«tr,  ye  sons  of  inso4ence!  foffoear. 
In  riof  to  consumi*  a  wretched  behr. 
In  the  young  soul  illastrious  thought  to  i%i^ 
Were  yp  not  tutoi'd  with  Ulysses*  praise? 
Have  not  jfeor  fotlHTS  oft  my  lord  defitM, 
Gentle  of  speech,  befteflcctlt  of  mind  I 
Some  kia^  with  aihitrary  rage  devoor. 
Or  in  their  tyrawt>mllik>wrve»t  the  p<mer : 
Ulysses  let  vh  partial  fbvotifH  foil. 
The  peopled  pareflt,  he  pnytA-ted  afl  t 
But  absettt  now,  perMonTaiftl  ingfiite  \ 
His  stores  ye  ravitge,  attfd  ofeurprhis  state.** 

He  thus :  **  O  weUe  th^  woes  yori  speak  the  worst ! 
Tbcy  fdhti  a  de«l  more  odU)us  atid  accKrst ; 
More  drntdfbl  than  yom*  bodfbg'sotfl  divmest^ 
But  pitying  Jove  avert  the  dire  de8i*gkt8 ! 
The  darling  object  of  yow  rt>y«l  care 
Is  mark'd  to  perish  in  si  death^il  snare^ 
Before  he  4fnchorti  in  bis  native  port^ 
From  Pyle  f^  sailing  ahd  th^  Spftrtati  cdoft  j 
Horrid' to  speak !  in  alMhuith  is  decreed 
The  hope  and  heir  of  |thata  to  bicetl !»» 

Sudden  she  sunk  beiteaCh  the  weighty^  woe% 
Tbe  vital  strrtims  a  chifling  hotrour  frt^ : 
Tlie  big  round  tear  stands  tremMhig'hi  h^r  eye. 
And  on  hrr  fon^e  imperfect  afccetfts  cRcf. 
At  imgth,  in  tcMdar  l«ngUfi|fe,  hNJenrovh 
With  sighs,  she  thus  exprtf^d  he¥  arfxions  love: 
*«  Why  rashly  Would  Ay  ikrd  Hi»  ftte  e^xjilore. 
Ride  the  #ild  #&ves,  and  qtHf  the  ssrt^lr  shore  ) 
Did  he,  with  all  the  greatly  wretdifetf,  crave 
A  blank  oblivion,  and'imtHifHygi^e?»» 

«*  'tis  not,*'  reply'd  the  sage,»»  to  Medcte  give^ 
To  know,  if  some  hihaAJi6tat  of  H^ven 
lo  his  young  breast  thedatfAg  thought  idspffd; 
Or  if,  alone  with  flltad  d\^  fi^d. 
The  winds  and  waves  he  ttempfs  in  ^tl^^loom, 
Studious  to  learn  bis  ahMtat  fo(heir*^dbom." 

TH^  Age  retir'd :  unkNe  to  control 
Tbe  mighty  gricfr  that  swtoH  her  lahoinhi'f  soul. 
Rolling  convtHsive  on  the  flbor,  if  seen? 
The  piteour  object  of  a  proatrato  qneieo. 
Words  to  hef  dumb  comj^iut  a  pause  suppliei^ 
And  bile^th,  to  w'Mte  in  nnavailitog  ories. 
Ardnnd  thehr  sovereigti  i^epi  the  mental  fair. 
To  whom  she  thns  addre^^  her  deep  despair: 

"  Behold  a  wr^h  i^mm  aM  tbe  gods  oonsigti 
To  woe !  Bid  Wer'  sorrbWl  equal  mine  ? 
Long  to  rfiy  joviB  my  dearest  lord  is  lost, 
His  country's  boekler,  antf-the  Grecian  boast ; 
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Nov  fton  my  ftMid  effibracc,  b^  fempegt  torw, 

Our  other  colomn  of  the  itate  nborne  : 

Kof  tooli  a  kind  adieo,  nor  feaghrt  consent  !-~- 

Unkind  confederates  in  his  dire  inteol ! 

IN  &uitt  it  with  ytmr  shows  of  duteons  xeal. 

From  Be  the  parpes^dveyfc  to  coneeal : 

Thosgh  at  the  soheom  oiidm^ht  hour  he  rose. 

Why  did  yea  fear  to  trooblc  say  repose  ? 

He  either  bad  obey'd  my  fond  desire. 

Or  seen  his  mother,  piesc'dwith  grief,  expire. 

Bid  DoHus  qnick  attend,  the  faithfblsUTe 

Wbem  to  ny  irapHal  traiir  Icarnvs  gave, 

To  tend  the  frnrt-groves :  with  incessant  ^fd 

He  shall  this  Tioleiiee  of  death  decreed 

To  geed  Laertes  tdh     Experienced  wge 

May  timeiy  intercept  the  ruflkin  rafe. 

jConrene  the  tribes,  the  HMn-derous  plot  revcaJ, 

And  to  their  power  ta  save  hk  race  appeal." 

Then  Btirydea  thns :  **  My  dearest  dread  I 
Though  to  tlie  sword  1  how  this  hoary  head, 
pr  if  a  dungeon  be  the  pain  decreed, 
I  own  mo  coBseious  of  th*  unplcasing  ^e^» 
ioxiUsr  to  his  fti^hl:,  my  aid  implored, 
With  wine  and  viands  I  the  vessel  8tor*d  r 
A  Mrfemn  oath,  iaipos'd,  the  secret  scad'd. 
Till  the  twclftk  dafvn  the  Hrht  of  Heaven  reveaVd, 
Dreadm;  th*  eiThct  of  a  fond  mother^s  fear, 
He  dar'd  ilet  violate  youe  royal  ear. 
Bat  bathe,  and,  in  imperial  robes  array'd. 
Pay  due  devotions  to  the  martial  mani  *, 
And  rert  aAcne'd  m  her  guardian  aid* 
Send  not  (o  good  Laertes,  nor  engage 
In  toils  of  statk^  tike  miseries  of  age : 
^Tis  impiens  to  surmise,  tiiu  po\?ers:  divine 
To  ruiti  doona  the  Jove-dosconded  line : 
|i)ng  shall  the  race  of  jwst  Arceshis  reign. 
And  islc»  remote  enlarge  his  old  domain." 

The  queen  her  speech  with  calm  attention  hears, 
Her  eye»  restrain  the  silver-streaming  tears : 
She  bathes,  and,  rob'd,  the  sacred  doom  ascends : 
l«r  pious  speed  a  female  train  attends : 
The  saksd  cakes  hi  canisters  are  laid, 
M  thus  the  qxieen  invokes  Minerva^s  aid : 

"  Daughter  divine  of  Jove,  whose  arm  can  wield 
Th'  avenging  bolt,  and  shake  the  dreaded  shield  ! 
If  e'er  Ulysses  to  t*iy  fhne  profrrr'd 
The  best  and  choicest  of  his*  flock  and  herd ; 
Hear,  goddess^  hear,  by  those  oblations  won  ; 
And  for  the  pious  sire  preserve  the  son : 
His  vish'd return  with  happy  power  l>eftri<*nd, 
Aod  on  thr  suitors  let  thy  wrath  descendi" 

She  ceos'd;  shrill  ecstasies  of  joy  declare 
The  ^^ouring  goddess  prcsmt  to  the  prayer : 
The  suitors h«vd,  and  deem'd  the  mirthful  voice 
A  signal  of  her  liymeneal  choice  : 
Whilst  one  moat  jovial  thus  accosts  the  hoard ; 
"  Too  late  the  queen  selects  a  second  lord  : 
la  evil  hour  the  nuptial  rite  intends, 
When  o*er  her  son  disastrous  death  impends." 
«  Thus  he,  unsllilPd  of  what  the  Fates  provide! 
But  with  severe  rebnke  Antinons  cry'd : 

•*  fhfse  amply  vaunts  will  make  the  vo5ra^ 
vain; 
Alarm  not  wittr  disotmrse  Hie  menial  train ; 
The  jfreat  event  with  silent  hope  attend ; 
Our  deeds  alon*  om*  counsel  miist  commend." 
Hs  speech  thus  ended  short,  he  ftowiiinir  rose, 
And  twenty  dfieft reaown'd  for  valour  chose: 

♦  Minerva. 


Dqwn  IQ  the  strand  he  speeds  with  l^ghty  striidBq^ 
Where  anchoir'd  hi  the  bay  the  vessel  rides, 
Reidete  with  mail  and  militsry  stoi^, 
In  all  her  tackle  trim  to  ooit  the  shpre.        \ 
The  desf^fate  crew  ascend,  nnforl  the  sails 
(The  sea-ward  pro«r  invites  the  tardy  gales)  f 
Then  take  repast,  tiU  Hesperus  disirfary*d 
Ills  ge4don  circlet  in  the  western  shade." 

McaAtime  the  queen,  vrithoiit  i^sAectioA  dn^. 
Ilea  rt-wou«ded,  to  the  be^Tof  state  withdre^K  s 
In  her  sad  breast  the  prince's  fortunes  roll. 
And  hope  and  doubt  alternate  seize  her  sout 
So  when  the  woodman's  toil  her  cave  surrounds, 
And  with  the  hunter's  cry  the  grove  resounds; 
Wit  h  grief  and  rage  the  mother  lion  stung. 
Fearless  herself,  yet  trembles  for  her  young. 

While  pensive  in  the  silent  slumberous  shade. 
Sleep's  gentle  powers  her  drooping  eyes  invade  ; 
Minerva,  life-like,  on  imboflied  air 
Impress'd  the  form  of  Iphthiina  the  fair 
(learius'  daughter  she,  whose  blo^jming  charms 
Allur'd  Eumelus  to  her  virgin-arms  ; 
A  scepter'd  lord,  who  o'er  the  fruitful  plain 
Of  Tbessaiy,  wide streteh'd  his  ample  reignyr 
As  Pallas  will'd,  along  the  sable  skies. 
To  calm  the  queen,  the  phantom-sistef  files. 
Swift  on  the  rec:al  dome  desccntling  right, 
Tho  bolted  valves  are  per\ious  to  her  flight. 
Close  to  her  head  the  pleasing  vision  stdnds. 
And  thus  performs  Minerva's  hiijh  commands: 

**  O  why,  Penelope,  this  causeless  fear, 
To  render  sleep's  soft  blessing  unsinccre? 
Alike  devote  to  sorrow's  dire  extreme 
The  day  refleetion,  and  the  midnight  dteam  f 
Thy  son  the  gods  propitious  ^\\\\  restore, 
And  bid  thee  cease  his  absence  to  deplore." 

To  whom  the  queen  (whilst  yet  her  pensive  mind 
Was  in  the  silent  gates  of  sleep  rontin'd) 
"  O  sister,  to  my  soul  for  ever  denr. 
Who  this  first  visit  to  reprove  nrr  fear? 
How  in  a  realm  so  distant  should  you  kilow 
From  what  deep  sonrec  my  deathless  sorrows  flow? 
To  all  my  hope  my  royal  lord  is  lost, 
His  conntry's  buckler,  and  the  Oreei.an  boast : 
And,  with  consummate  woe  to  weigh  me  down, 
The  heir  of  all  his  honours  and  his  crown. 
My  darling  S'>n  is  rt.  d  !   an  easy  prry 
To  the  tierce  storms,  or  men  more  fierce  than  they : 
Who,  in  a  league  of  blood  associates  sworn. 
Will  intercept  th'  unwary  youth's  return." 

•'  C'oiirage  resimie,"  the  shado^^-y  form  reply'd, 
**   In  the  proteeting  cnrc  of  Heaven  confide  : 
On  him  attends  the  blu'^-ey'd  martial  maid ; 
What  earthly  can  implore  a  surer  aid  ? 
-Me  now  the  guardian  goddess  deigns  to  send. 
To  bid  thee  patient  his  return  att  nd." 

The  queen  replies:   "   If  in  tljeble^t  abodes 
A  goddess,  thou  hast  commrree  with  the  gods  ; 
Say,  breathes  my  lord  the  blissful  realm  of  light. 
Or  li«  s  In;  wrapt  in  <'ver-(hjring  niirht?" 

"  Inqjiire  not  of  his  doom,"   the  phantom  cries, 
"   I  speak  not  all  the  eounsel  of  the  skies : 
Nor  must  indidee  with  vaiu  discourse,  or  long, 
1  he  windy  satisfaetion  of  the  toni^ue." 

Swift  through  the  valves  the  visionary  fair 
Kepass'd,  and  viewlcs":  niix'd  with  common  air» 
Th  •  queen  awakes,  drliver'd  of  her  woes: 
With  florid  joy  her  heart  dilatint;  glows: 
The  vision,  manifest  of  future  fa*e, 
Makes  her  with  hope  her  sou's  arrival  wait. 
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Meantime  the  suitort  plough  the  watery  plain, 
Telemacbui  in  thougbt  already  slain ! 
When  sight  of  leieening  Ithaca  was  lost. 
Their  sail  directed  for  the  Samian  coast, 
A  small  but  verdant  isle  appeared  in  Tiew, 
iUid  Asteris  th'  advancing  ptlot  knew : 
An  ample  port  the  rocks  projected  form. 
To  break  the  rolling  waves,  and  raffling  storm : 
That  safe  recess  they  gain  with  happy  qteed, 
And  in  ckwe  ambush  wait  the  monleroos  deed. 


THE  ODYSSEY. 


ARGUMENT. 


TBI  MPAKTUBB  OF  ULYSSES  PftOM  CALTMO. 

Pallas,  in  a  council  of  the  gods,  complains  of  the 
detention  c^  Ulysses  in  ^e  island  of  Calypso ; 
whereupon  Mercury  is  sent  to  command  his  f»- 
moval.  The  seat  of  Calypso  described.  She 
consents  with  much  difficulty;  and  Uljrsses 
builds  a  vessel  with  bis  own  hands,  on  which  he 
embarks.  Keptuue  overtakes  him  with  a  terrible 
tempest,  in  which  he  is  shipwrecked,  and  in  the 
last  danger  of  death :  till  Leucothea,  a  sea 
goddess,  assists  him,  and,  after  innumerable 
perils  he  gets  ashore  on  Phxacia. 


Tn  saffron  Mom,  with  early  blushes  ^read, 
Kow  rose  refulgent  from  Tithoous*  bed  ; 
With  new-born  day  to  gladden  mortal  sight. 
And  gild  the  courts  of  Heaven  with  sacred  light 
Then  met  th'  eternal  synod  of  the  sky. 
Before  the  god  who  thunders  from  on  high. 
Supreme  in  might,  sublime  in  majesty. 
Pallas,  to  these,  deplores  th*  unequal  fotet 
Of  wise  Ulysses,  and  bis  toils  relates : 
Her  hero's  danger  touch'd  the  pitying  power. 
The  nymph's  seducements,  and  the  magic  bower. 

Thus  she  began  her  plaint :  *'  Immoirtal  Jove ! 
And  you  who  fill  the  blissful  seats  above ! 
Let  kings  no  more  with  gentle  mercy  sway. 
Or  bless  a  people  willing  to  obey. 
But  crush  the  nations  with  an  iron  rod, 
And  every  monaiteh  be  the  scourge  of  God  t 
If  from  your  thoughts  Ulysses  you  remove, 
Who  rurd  his  subjects  with  a  Other's  love. 
Sole  in  an  isle,  encircled  by  the  main, 
Almndon'd,  banishM  from  hb  native  reign, 
Unblest  he  sighs,  detained  by  lawless  charms, 
And  pressed  unwilling  in  Calypso's  arms. 
Nor  friends  are  there,  nor  vessels  to  convey. 
Nor  oars  to  cut  th'  immeasurable  way. 
And  now  fierce  traitors,  studious  to  destroy 
His  only  son,  their  ambush'd  fraud  employ ; 
Who,  pious,  following  his  great  fother's  fsme. 
To  ssicred  Pylos  and  to  Sparta  came."    [who  fbrms 

"  What  words  are  these,"  (reply'd  the  power 
The  clouds  of  night,  and  darkens  Heaven  with 

ftOTtt») 


"  Is  not  already  in  thy  ionl  decreed. 
The  chiefs  return  shall  make  the  guilty  Meed  ? 
What  cannot  wisdom  do  ?  Thou  majr'st  restore 
The  son  in  safety  to  his  native  shore ; 
While  the  fell  foes,  who  late  in  ambush  lay. 
With  fraud  defeated,  measmre  back  their  way." 

Then  thus  to  Hermes  the  command  was  givea : 
"  Hermes,  thou  chosen  mesKuger  of  Heaven ! 
Go,  to  the  nymph  be  these  our  orders  bonie : 
'Tis  Jove's  decree,  Ulysses  shall  return : 
The  patient  man  shall  view  bis  old  abodes. 
Nor  help'd  by  mortal  hand,  nor  guiding  gods : 
In  twice  ten  days  shall  fertile  Sheria  find. 
Alone,  and  floating  to  the  wave  and  wind. 
The  boM  Phseacians  there,  whose  haughty  line 
Is  mix'd  with  gods,  half  human,  half  divine, 
The  chief  shall  honour  as  some  heavenly  guest. 
And  swift  transport  him  to  his  place  of  rest 
His  vessels  loaded  with  a  plenteous  store 
Of  brass,  of  vestures,  and  resplendent  ore, 
( A  richer  prize  than  if  his  jo3rf ul  isle 
Receiv'd  him  charg'd  with  Uioo's  noble  qioil). 
His  friends,  his  country,  he  shall  see,  though  late ; 
Such  is  our  sovereign  will,  and  such  is  fate." 

He  spoke.    The  god,  who  mounts  the  winged 
Fast  to  his  feet  the  golden  pinions  binds,      [winds, 
That  high  through  fields  of  air  his  flight  sustain 
O'er  the  wide  earth,  and  o'er  the  boundless  main. 
He  grasps  the  wand  that  causes  sleep  to  fly, 
Or  in  soft  slumber  seals  the  wakeful  eye : 
Then  shoots  from  Heaven  to  high  Picnna's  steep. 
And  stoops  incumbent  on  the  rolling  deep. 
So  watery  fowl,  that  seek  their  fishy  food. 
With  wings  expanded  o'er  the  foaming  flood. 
Now  sailing  smooth  the  level  surface  sweep. 
Now  dip  their  pinions  in  the  briny  deep. 
Thus  o'er  the  world  of  waters  Hermes  flew. 
Till  now  the  distant  island  rose  in  view : 
Then  swift  ascending  from  the  azure  wave. 
He  took  the  path  that  winded  to  the  cavew 
Large  was  the  grot,  in  which  the  n3rniph  he  found 
(Tbefair-hair'd  njrmph  with  every  beauty  crown'd) ; 
She  sate,  and  sung :  the  rocks  resound  her  lay* ', 
The  cave  was  brighten'd  with  a  rising  blaze : 
Cedar  and  frankincense,  an  odorous  pile, 
Flam'd  on  the  hearth,  and  wide  perfum'd  the  isle ; 
While  she  with  work  and  song  the  time  divides. 
And  through  the  loom  the  golden  shuttle  guides. 
Without  the  grot  a  various  sylvan  scene 
Appear'd  around,  and  groves  of  living  green  ; 
Poplars  and  alders  ever  quivering  play'd, 
And  noddhig  cypress  form'd  a  fragrant  shade ; 
On  whose  high  branches,  waving  with  the  storm, 
Th^  birds  of  broadest  wing  their  mansion  form. 
The  chough,  the  sea-mew,  the  loquacious  crow. 
And  scream  aloft,  and  skim  the  deeps  below. 
Depending  vines  the  shelving  cavern  screen. 
With  purple  clusten  blushing  through  the  greea. 
Four  limpid  fountains  finom  the  clefts  distil ; 
And  every  fountain  pours  a  several  rill. 
In  mazy  windings  wandertng^down  the  hill : 
Where  bloomy  meads  with  vivid  greens  were 

crown'd, 
And  glowing  violets  threw  odours  round. 
A  scene,  where  if  a  god  should  cast  bis  sight, 
A  god  might  gaze,  and  wander  with  delight ! 
Joy  touch'd  the  messenger  of  Heaven  i  be  stay'd 
Entranc'd,  and  all  the  blissful  haunt  survey'd. 
Him,  entering  in  the  cave,  Caljrpso  knew  j 
For  powers  celestial  to  each  other's  view 
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9tasditfl]  conflest,  Oiongb  distant  &r  they  tie 
1V>  habitants  of  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky. 
Bat  sad  Ulysses,  by  himself  apart, 
Pour'd  the  big  sorrows  of  his  swellmg  heart ; 
All  OD  the  lonely  shore  he  sate  to  weep. 
And  roird  bis  eyes  around  the  restless  deep ; 
Tow'rd  hi$  lov'd  coast  he  roIlM  his  eyes  hi  vahi. 
Till,  dimm'd  with  rising  g^ief,  they  streamM  again. 

Now  graceful  seated  on  her  shining  throne, 
To  Hermes  thus  the  nymph  divine  begun : 

'*  God  of  the  golden  wand  !  on  what  behest 
Arriv*stthoQ  here,  an  unexpected  guest  ? 
LoT'das  thou  art,  thy  free  injunctions  lay; 
1\»  mine,  witb  joy  aod  duty  to  obey. 
Till  DOW  a  stranger,  in  a  happy  boor 
Approach,  and  taste  the  dainties  of  my  bower.'' 

Thus  having  spoke,  the  nymph  the  table  spread 
(Ambrosial  cates,  with  nectar  rosy-red)  j 
Hennes  the  hospitable  rite  partook, 
BiTMie  refection !  then*  recruited,  .spoke : 

'*  What  mov'd  this  journey  from  my  native  sky, 
A  goddess  asks,  nar  can  a  god  deny : 
Hear  then  the  truth.     By  mighty  Jove's  command. 
Unwilling,  have  I  trod  this  pleasing  land ; 
Fte*  who,  self-mov'd,  with  weary  wing  would  sweep 
Such  length  of  ocean  and  unmeasur'd  deep : 
A  world  of  waters  !  far  from  all  the  ways ; 
Where  men  frequent,  or  sacred  altars  blaze  } 
Bat  to  Jove's  will  submission  we  must  pay ; 
What  power  so  great,  to  dare  to  disobey } 
A  aao,  he  says,  a  man  resides  with  thee, 
Of  all  his  k'md  most  worn  with  misery  t 
The  Greeks  (whose  arms  for  nine  long  years  em- 

ptoy'd 
Tbeir  force  in  Ilion,  in  the  tenth  destray'd) 
At  length  embarking  in  a  luekless  hour. 
With  conquest  proud,  incens'd  Mmerva's  power : 
Hence  on  the  guilty  race  her  vengeance  hurl'd, 
With  storms  pursued  them  through  the  liquid 

world. 
There  all  his  vessels  sunk  beneath  the  wave  1 
Tbere  all  his  dear  companions  (bond  their  grave ! 
Sav'd  from  the  jaws  of  death  by  Heaven's  decree. 
The  tempest  drove  him  to  these  shores  and  thee. 
Him,  Jo¥e  now  orders  to  his  native  lands 
Straight  to  dismiss  ;  so  destiny  commands ; 
loipatient  fate  his  near  return  attends, 
AsiA  calls  him  to  his  country  and  his  friends." 

Et^q  to  her  inmost  soul  the  goddess  shook  ; 
Tlien  thus  her  anguish  and  her  passion  broke : 
"  Ungracioos  gods!  with  spite  and  envy  curst ! 
Still  to  your  own  ethereal  race  the  worst ! 
Ye  envy  ntortal  and  iouoortal  joy, 
Aadlove,  the  only  sweet  of  life,  destroy. 
^  ever  goddess  by  her  charms  engage 
A  fitvoor'd  mortal,  and  not  feel  vour  rage  ? 
80  when  Aurora  sought  Orion's  love. 
Her  joys  disturb'd  your  blissful  hours  above, 
Till,  in  Ortygia,  Dian's  winged  dart 
Had  pierc'd  the  hapless  hunter  to  the  heart 
So  vhen  the  covert  of  the  thrice-ear'd  field 
Sav  stately  Ceres  to  her  passion  yield, 
Scarce  could  lii^on  taste  her  heavenly  charms. 
Bat  Jove'f  swift  lightning  scorch'd  bim  in  her  arms. 
And  is  it  now  my  turn,  ye  mighty  powers ! 
Am  I  the  envy  of  your  blissful  bowers  ? 
A  otto,  an  outcast  to  the  storm  and  wave. 
It  was  my  crime  to  pity,  and  to  save ; 
When  be  who  thunders  rent  his  bark  in  twain, 
Aadf^ikk  his  l^ve  ccimpanioDs  in  the  maiiu 


Alone,  abandon'd,  in  mid  ocean  tost. 

The  sport  of  winds,  aad  driven  from  every  coast. 

Hither  this  mah  of  miserly  1  led, 

Receiv'd  the  friendless,  and  the  hungry  fed  ; 

Nay  promised  (vainly  promb'd)  to  b^tow 

Immortal  life,  exempt  from  age  and  woe. 

'Tis  past — and  Jove  decrees  he  shall  remove ; 

Gods  as  we  are,  we  are  but  slaves  to  Jove. 

Go  then  he  may  (he  must,  if  he  ordain, 

Try  all  those  dangers,  all  those  deeps,  again) : 

But  never,  never  shall  Calypso  send 

To  toils  like  these,  her  husband  and  her  fHend. 

What  ships  have  I,  what  sailors  to  convev, 

What  oars  to  cut  the  long  laborious  way  r 

Vet,  I'll  direct  the  safest  means  to  go : 

That  last  advice  is  all  I  can  bestow." 

To  her,  the  power  who  bears  the  channfaig  rod : 
"  Dismiss  the  man,  nor  irritate  the  god  : 
Prevent  the  rage  of  him  who  reigns  above. 
For  what  so  dreadful  as  the  wrath  of  Jove  H> 
Thus  having  said,  he  cot  the  cleaving  sky. 
And  in  a  moment  vanished  from  her  eye. 
The  nymph,  obedient  to  divine  command, 
To  seek  Ulysses,  pac'd  along  the  sand. 
Him  pensive  on  the  I'mely  beach  she  found, 
With  streamhag  eyes  in  briny  torrents  drown'd. 
And  inly  pining  for  his  native  shore : 
F6r  now  the  soft  enchantress  pleased  00  more : 
For  now,  reluctant,  and  oonstrain'd  by  chaimi^ 
Absent  he  lay  in  her  desiring  arms. 
In  slumber  wore  the  heavy  night  away. 
Oh  rocks  and  shores  consumed  the  tedious  day  ; 
There  sate  all  desolate,  and  sigh'd  alone. 
With  echoing  sorrows  ipade  the  mountains  groan. 
And  roll'd  his  eyes  o'er  all  the  restless  main, 
TiU,  dimm'd  with  rismg  grief,  they  itream'd  again* 
Here,  on  his  musing  niood  the  goddess  prest, 
Approaching  soft,  and  thus  the  chief  addrest : 
'*  Unhappy  man !  to  wasting  woes  a  prey, 
No  more  in  sorrows  languish  life  away : 
Free  as  the  winds  I  give  thee  now  to  rove— 
Go,  fdl  the  timber  of  yon  lofty  grove, 
And  form  a  raft,  and  build  the  rising  ship, 
Sublime  to  bear  thee  o'er  the  gloomy  deep. 
To  store  the  vessel,  let  the  care  be  mine, 
With  water  from  the  rock,  aad*  rosy  wine. 
And  llfe-sustaming  bread,  and  fair  array. 
And  prosperous  gales  to  waft  thee  on  the  way. 
These,  if  the  gods  with  my  desires  comply, 
(The  gods,  alas !  more  mighty  far  than  f , 
And  better  skill'd  in  dark  events  to  come) 
In  peace  shall  land  thee  at  thy  native  home." 

With  sighs,  Ulysses  heard  the  words  she  spoke. 
Then  thus  his  melancholy  silence  broke :  - 
"  Some  other  motive,  goddess !  swajrs  thy  mind, 
(Some  close  design,  or  turn  of  womankind) 
Nor  my  return  the  end,  nor  this  the  way. 
On  a  slight  raft  to  pass  the  swelling  sea. 
Huge,  horrid,  vast !  where  scarce  in  safety  sails 
The  best-built  ship,  though  Jove  inquire  the  gales. 
The  bold  proposal  how  shall  I  fulfil ; 
Dark  as  I  am,  unconscious  of  thy  will  ? 
Swear  then  thou  meanest  not  what  my  soul  fbrebodes  j 
Swear  by  the  solemn  oath  that  binds  the  gods." 

Him,  while  he  spoke,  witb  smiles  Calypso  ey'd, 
And  gently  grasp'd  his  hand,  and  thus  reply'd  : 
•*  This  shows  thee,  friend,  by  old  experience  taught. 
And  leam'd  hi  all  the  wiles' of-hdroan  thought. 
How  prone  to  doubt,  how  cautious  are  the  wise  I 
But  hear,  O  Earth !  and  bear  ye  sacred  Skies ! 
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And  thou,  O  ^y% !  vbdse  formicUble  floods 
Glide  through  ibe  shades,  aod  bind  th'  attesting 
No  form'd  design,  bo  CQAditatod  end,  [rods ! 

Lurks  in  the  couusal  of  thy  fiMtfafal  friend ; 
Kind  the  persuasion,  wnA  siocere  my  aim ; 
The  same  my  practice,  vere  my  fate  the  same. 
Heavon  has  not  curst  me  with  a  heart  of  steel. 
But  givffi  the  aense,  to  pity,  and  to  fieol.*' 

Thus  having  said,  the  guddeas  march'd  before  i 
He  trod  her  fiiotstepa,  in  the  saady  shore. 
At  the  cool  cave  arriv'd,  they  took  their  states 
He  ^d  the  throne  where  Mercury  had  aate. 
For  hiip,  the  Bymfih  a  rieh  repast  ordains, 
Snch  as  themorta)  life  of  man  sustains ; 
Before  herself  were  placM  the  cates  divine. 
Ambrosial  banquet,  and  colmtiul  wine. 
Their  htmger  satiate,  and  their  thirst  represt. 
Thus  spoke  Calypso  to  her  godlike  gueat : 

«  Ulyss»  V*  (with  a  sigh  she  thus  began) 
**0 sprung ffom gods!  in  wisdom  more thoo man; 
Is  then  tby  home  the  ponioa  of  thy  heart  ? 
Thus  wilt  thou  leave  me,  are  we  thus  to  part  ? 
Farewell !  and  ever  joyAil  may'st  thou  be, 
Kbr  break  the  transport  with  one  thought  of  me. 
But  ah,  Ulysses !  wert  thou  given  to  know 
Wh;i^4te  yet  dooms  thee,  yet,  to  undergo ; 
Thy  heart  miglit  seitla  in  Ihis  scene  of  ease, 
And  ev'n  thete  ^lt|Atcdx;harms  might  learn  to  please. 
A  ^ing  goddewaad  immortal  life 
Mi^ht  banish  from  thy  mind  an  absent  wife. 
Am  I  Inferior  to  a  asoital  da«ie  ? 
Le^  B«Ct  my  feature,  kas  august  oiy  frame  ? 
.  Or  shall  the  daughters  of  nftuikiod  compai  e 
Their  earth-bom  beauties  with  the  heavenly  fair  ?'' 

**  Alas !  for  this'*  (tUe  prudent  man  replies) 
'*  Aoaiftft  Ulymcs  ri»H  thy  anger  rise  ? 
LovM  and  ador'd,  oh  goddess  !  as  thou  art. 
Forgive  the  weakot«ss  of  a  hu»an  heart 
Though  well  I  a'*e  thy  graaea  far  above 
The  dear,  though  nortal,  ol^leat  of  my  love. 
Of  youth  etamal  well  the  diffBrance  know. 
And  the  short  dale  of  fading  charms  below ; 
Yet  eveiy  day,  while  absent  thus  t  roam, 
I  languish  to  return  and  die  at  home. 
Whatever  the  gods  shall  destine  bm  to  bear 
In  the  bl^rk  ocean,  or  the  watery  war, 
'TIS  mine  to  master  with  a  constant  mind ; 
Inur*d  to  perils,  to  the  worst  resigu*d. 
By  seas,  by  wart,  so  many  dangers  run; 
^till  I  oaa  muSn:  their  high  will  be  done !" 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  the  heamr  Sua  desoendS) 
And  rising  night  her  friendly  shade  eKtaads. 
T>  the  close  gsot  the  lonely  pair  remove. 
And  slept  del^;ht«d  with  the  gifts  oi  fore. 
Wh«n  soay  momiag  called  them  foam  their  msl, 
Vfysses  vob^d  him  in  the  ck)ak  and  vest. 
The  nynmh's  foir  heftd  a  veil  transpaiant  gme*d, 
Hrr  swelling  loins  a  mdimt  Boae  embrac'd 
VGth  Bowers  of  gold :  an  under  lobe,  unhannd, 
Ib  sn^wy  waves  flow'd  glittering  on  the  ground. 
Forth  issuing  thus,  she  gave  him  first  to  wieUl 
A  weighty  t%  with  truest  temper  steeFd, 
And  double  edg'd ;  the  handle  smooth  and  plain, 
AVrought  of  Ibe  cloudad  olive's  easy  grainy 
i^  next,  a  wedge  to  drive  with  sweepy  sway : 
Then  to  the  neighbouring  fovest  led  the  way* 
Qn  the  lone  isUund's  utmost  verge  they  stood 
Of  poplars,  pines,  iind  firs,  a  loity  wood, 
W^ose  leafless  summiu  to  the  skies  aspire, 
Scqnh'-d  kf  U^dm,  or.snr'd.lqf  hmrm4f  fir« 
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( Alr^y  dr^*d).    These  pointing  out  to  ? iei^, 
The  hymphjustehowM  him,  and  with  tears  withdrew; 

Now  toils  the  hero ;  trees  on  trees  overthrown 
Fall  crfiekling  round  him.  and  the  forebt  groan : 
Sudden,  full  twenty  on  the  plain  are  strow'd, 
And  lopped,  and  lightened  of  their  branchy  load^ 
At  equal  angles  these  disposM  to  jdd, 
He  sinoothM  and  squared  them,  by  the  rule  and  ImA 
(The  wimbles  for  the  work  C^jrpSo  fomid) 
With  those  he  pieve'd  them,  and  wkh  dincbcftf 
Long  and  capaeioos  as  a  shipwright  forms  [bound. 
Some  bark's  broad  bottom  to  out-ride  the  storms. 
So  lai:ge  he  built  the  raft :  then  ribb'd  it  strong 
From  space  to  space,  artd  naiFd  the  planki  akmg  $ 
These  form'd  the  tides :  the  deck  he  fashkm'd  last) 
Then  o'er  the  vessel' rais'd  the  taper  mast, 
With  crowung  sail-yards  dat»:ing  in  the  whid; 
And  to  thQ  h«dm  the  guiding  rudder  joined 
(With  yielding  osiers  feoc'd,  to  break  the  force 
Of  surging  fravcs,  and  steer  the  steady  coarse)4 
Thy  loom,  Culvpso!  for  the  future  sails 
Supply'd  the  cloth,  capatrioos  of  tha  gales* 
With  stays  and  cordage  hot  he  rigg'd  the  ship. 
And,  ruU'd  on  levers,  lanch*d  her  in  the  deep. 

Four  dajTs  were  past,  and  now  the  work  complete, 
Shone  the  fifth  mom :  whei^from  her  bacred  seat 
The  nyn^  dismiss'dhim,  (odorous  gairmeots  given) 
And  bath'd  in  firagranto  Js  that  breath'd  of  Heaven  i 
Then  (i^Fd  twagoat-akins  with  her  Iwods  dhioe^ 
With  water  one,  and  one  with  sable  wine : 
Of  ^very.fcind,  provisions  heav'd  aboard  ; 
And  the  full  decks  With  copkms  viands  storVL 
The  gpoddcss  last  a  genda  broese  supplies. 
To  curl  old  ocean,  aiid  to  warm  the  shiesw 

And  now,  rejok^ng  in  the  prosperous  galas. 
With  beating  heart,  Ulysses  spreads  his  sails ; 
PUkcM  at  the  hekn  he  sate,  and  mailed  Hie  sfciefy 
Nor  dos'd  m  sleep  his  ever-watchful  eyes« 
There  view'd  the  Pleiads,  and  th«  Northan  tssiB| 
And  great  Ononis  more  refulgent  beami 
To  whSoh,  around  the  axle  of  the  sky 
The  Bear,  revolving,  points  his  golden  eye  s 
Who  shines  exalted  on  tli'  etherial  plain. 
Nor  hathas  his  blaziag  forehead  in  the  maim 
Far  on  the  loft  thooe  radiant  firo  to  kec|> 
The  nymph  directed,  as  he  sail'd  the  deep. 
Full  seventeen  nights  he  cut  the  foamy  way : 
The  distant  land  appeared  the  following  day  i 
Then  aveird  to  sight  PhsMcia's  dusky  coast, 
And  woody  mountains,  half  in  vapours  lost : 
Tliat  lay  before  him,  indistinct  and  vast. 
Like  a  broad  shield  amid  the  watery  wastes 

But  him,  thus  voyaging  the  deeps  below. 
From  far,  en  Solyme's  aifrial  brow. 
The  king  of  ocean  saw,  and  seehig  bum'd  • 
(From  .Ethiopia's  happy  dimes  ratum'd)  { 
The  raging  monaroh  shook  his  asnie  heikl, 
Aud  thus  in  secret  to  his  soul  he  said : 
*'  Heavens !  how  uncertain  are  the  powen  oo  hi^  ^ 
Is  then  revers'd  the  sentence  of  the  sky, 
In  one  man's  favour ;  while  a  distant  gnest 
I  shar'd  secure  the  .^Ithiopian  foast  ? 
Behold  how  near  iPheacia's  land  he  draws! 
The  laad,  affix'd  by  fkte's  eternal  laws 
To  end  his  toils.     Is  then  Our  anger  vam  i 
No  ;  if  this  sceptic  yet  commands  the  main.^ 

He  spoke,  and,  high  the  forhy  trident  huvi'd. 
Rolls  clouds  on  clouds,  and  stirs  the'watery  world,. 
At  once  the  face  of  earth  and  sea  deforms. 
Swells  4Uiii»fK»dSy  aad  mwcs  nM  the^t^mit 
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Down  rosb'iUie^Sl^t :  E;!^  W^st,  togtthcr  ro«ir; 
And  South,  ao^  North,  joW  piountaius  to  t}ie  #l)Qre^ 
Tbcft  $book  the  hero,  to  despair  resigiiM, 
And  qiiestion'd  thus  bis  yet  Uf^XHiquer'd  fnuod ' 

"  Wretch  tb^t  I  «in  !  what  farther  £ate8  att|«Ml 
This  life  9i  tuils,  aod  what  my  destined  end  ? 
Tbo  well,  alas !  the  island  gcjddeis  kuew, 
On  the  bl^qk  sea  what  perils  should  emue. 
New  horroqrs  now  this  4ostin*d  head  enclose ; 
UnfiJl'd  is  yet  the  measure  of  my  woes  ^ 
Wit|i  i|bat  a  doad  the  brou-s  of  Ueavea  are  crqym'd ! 
What  ragio^  winds  !  v))at  roarjug  waters  round ! 
nis  Joire  himsfilf  the  swelUog  tempests  rears ; 
Death,  present  death,  qd  every  side  appears. 
Happy  !  thrice  happy  !  who,  ia  battle  slain, 
Pieiit,  in  Atrides*  cause,  t)ie  Tfojan  playi : 
Oh !  h^  I  dy'd  before  that  vi^ll-lbught  wall  3 
Had  soiae  distinguish'd  day  reuown'd  my  fadi 
(Sacfa'as  tvas  that,  when  showers  of  javelins  fled 
From  congvering  Troy  aroi^id  AchiUes  dead) : 
AU  Greece  had  paid  me  solemn  funerals  tbei^ 
And  spread  my  glory  with  the  ions  of  men. 
A  sham^^  £ale  now  hides  my  hapless  head, 
fiMKept,  unpaged,  and  for  evar  dead  1'' 

$.  mifl^i^  wave  rush'd  o'er  him  as  he  sp<^    - 
The.Fsft  it  opver'di  and  th^  f(\ast  it  broke ; 
Swept  from  tl^  de^k,  and  frpip  ti^  redder  torn. 
Far  on  tbes7««Uing  surge  t^e  chif£  w^  bprae : 
While  by  the  hovilpig  tempest  rent  in  twain 
Flew  sail  and  sail-yards  rattlii^  o'er  the  main* 
Longpress'd,  he  heav'd  beneath  tbe  weighty  wave, 
Cl9^d  by  the  cumlyons  vest  Calypso  gave : 
At  length,  emerging  from  his  ngsti^ls  wide 
Aod  pshiag  tQOuth,  elfus'd  the  btri^y  tide, 
£v^  then  not  mindless  of  his  last  retreat. 
He  setp'd  thie  laft,  and  le^  i^to  his  ^at, 
BuQOf  with  the  fev  pf  death.    Tbe  rolling  flood 
K«w  heoe,  now  there,  impelPd  t^kp  flqatii^  frood. 
Ai  when  a  beap  of  gat^r'd  t^ocns  is  cast 
Kow  to,  notf  fro,  before  th'  ^^tu^^ial  hlf^st; 
Tofotlirr  elnog,  it  rolls  mfmp4  the  |«e(d ; 
So  ipU'd  U^  float,  wl  80  U^  taxturehokl : 
And  now  t^e  South,  and  vuotw  the  North,  hear  «way. 
And  pov  the  East  the  foamy  floqd^  obciy. 
Aid  now  the  West  wind  irhirls  it  o'er  the^^. 
^te  Wjyndering  chief^  with  toils  on  toils  oppre^ 
Lencothea  saw,  and  pity  touched  her  breast 
(Herself  a  movtal  once,  of  Cadmus'  strain, 
Bntnov  an  iizme  sister  of  the  main). 
Swift  as  a  sea-ioew  springipg  Crom  the  flood : 
AU  TBdiant  on  the  ran  t^  god<l«iSs  stood  < 
Then  thus  AC^reia'd  )um :   *'  T^9^  mhim  Heaven 

decree 
To  Nqitq^e's  v^thj  «tem  tyrai^t  of  the  ^94* 
(Unequal  contest !)  not  his  rage  and  power, 
Gfeat  as  be  is,  such  Tbrtna  shall  devour. 
What  I  suggest,  thy  wisdom  will  perform  ; 
Fonake  thy  ik)a|,  and  leare  it  to  the  storm  ; 
Strip  oflT  thy  garments ;  Neptune^s  fury  brave 
With  naked  strength,  and  plunge  into  the  wave. 
To  reach  Phseacia  all  thy  nerves  extend. 
There  fate  decreet  thy  iniieri^  shall  end. 
This  heavenly  scarf  beneath  thy  bosom  bind, 
And  live ;  give  all  thy  tecrono  to  the  wind. 
Sson  as  tiiy  arms  the  happy  shore  shall  gain, 
.Retom  the  gift,  i|nd  cast  it  in  the  mam  -, 
Observe  my  orders,  and  with  heed  obey, 
€«ft  k  fiitr  oO;  and  torn  thy  eyes.away." 
ITith  that,  her  band  the  sacied  veil  bestows, 
PwtdMialbe#epiihB<IiT*dfaiwMacflilwwic» 


A  moment  spfttch'd  tl^  shining  larv  nray'. 
And  a)l  was  cover'd  with  the  curling  sea. 

St(^ok  F*th  amaze,  yet  stiU  to  doqht  iodin'd. 
He  stands  s^ispeoded,  and  CKplores  his  mind. 
**  What  shall  1  do?  Unhappy  me !  who  knows 
BvU  other  gods  intend  me  other  ivoes  ? 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  I  ahaU  not  Uindly  jofai 
Thy  pleads  reason,  but  consult  with  mine  1 
For  scacoe  in  ken  afyioan  that  distant  iaie. 
Thy  voice  foretds  me  shall  conulode  my  toil. 
Thus  thep  1  judgre^  while  yet  the  planks  sustain 
The  wild  wave3»'  fury»  here  I  fia  d  remain : 
But  when  their  textnre  to  the  tempestf  yields, 
I  laxn:tk  adventurous  on  the  liquid  fielda, 
Join  to  the  belp  of  gods  the  strength  of  fpan. 
And  take  this  method,  since  the  best  I  can.^' 

While  thus  his  thoughts  an  anxians  connoil 
.  Md 

The  raging  god  a  watery  mountain  rolled ; 
Ti&e  a  Mack  sheet  the  whelming  hiUov  spread 
Bursty  o'er  the  float,  and  tbunder'd  on  his  head. 
Planks,  bq^uns^  disparted  fly :.  tbe  scattered  wood 
Rolls  ^h^rse,  and  in  firagments  strows  the  flood. 
So  the  rude  JBoceas,  o'er  the  fields  new-ehom. 
Tosses  find  drives  the  soatter'd  heaps  <d  com. 
And  now  a  single  beam  the  chief  beatndes ; 
There  pois'd  a  while  above  the  bounding  tides, 
Hi^  IJmhs  discumhers  of  the  dinging  rest, 
An()  binds  the  saaned  dnotttre  round  his  breast  x 
Then  prune  on  ocean  in  a  moment  flung, 
Stretob'd  wide  his  eager  arms,  iiid  shot  the  seas 
All  naked  now,  on  hcusving  billows  laid,       [along. 
Stem  Neptune  ey'd  him,  and  contemptuoos  said : 

"  Go,  learn'd  in  i«qm,  ^nd  other  woes  essay! 
Go,  wander  halpleaa  on  the  eatery  wsay : 
Thus,  thus  find  out  the  destin'd  shore,  and  theo 
( If  Jove  ordains  it)  mix  with  happier  men. 
Whate'er  thy  ^te,  the  ills  our  wrath  could  rave  ' 
Shall  last  cemember'd  in  thy  best  of  days." 

This  said,  his  sea-green  steeds  divide  the  foans. 
And  reach  high  .^g»  and  the  towery  dome. 

Now,  scarce  withdsawn  the  fierce  carth-Bh|ikinf 
power, 
Jove's  daughter,  Pallas,  watoh'd  the  fiavouiing  hour. 
Back  to  their  caves  she  bade  the  winda  to  fiy. 
And  hush'd  the  Uustering  brethren  of  the  sky. 
The  drier  blasts  alone  of  Boreas  sway. 
And  beaj  him  soft  on  hmken  waves  away ; 
Witl\  gentle  force  impellmg  to  that  shore. 
Where  ftUe  has  destin'd  be  shall  toil  no  more. 
And  now  two  nights,  and  now  two  dsiye  were  past. 
Since  wide  he  wander'd  on  the  watery  waste : 
Heav'd  on  the  surge  with  i^tei mitting  hreath, 
And  hourly  panting  in  the  arms  of  death. 
The  third  £ur  mom  now  blaa'd  upon  tbe  main; 
Then  glassy  smooth  Uy  all  the  liquid  plain  -, 
The  winds  were  hush'd,  tbe  billows  scarce^  ovaV^ 
And  ^  dead  silence  still'd  the  winery  world ; 
When  lifted  on  a  ridgy  wave  he  'spies 
The  laud  at  distance,  and  with  sharpea'd  9fm. 
As  pious  children  joy  with  vast  delight 
When  a  lov'd  sire  revives  before  their  sight, 
(Who,  lingering  long  has  call'd  on  death  in  vain» 
Fix'd  by  some  demon  to  his  bed  of  pain. 
Till  Heaven  by  mirade  his  life  restore) ; 
So  joys  Ulysses  at  th'  appearing  sliote. 
And  sees  (and  laboucs  onward  as  he  sees) 
The  rising  forests  and  the  tufted  trees. 
And  now,  as  near  ai^roaching  as  the  sound 
Of  hmaan  ¥dce  th»  liittni^g  tac  maf  wwind^ 
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AmicUt  the  roclts  he  hears  a  hollow  roar 

Of  murmuring  surges  breaking  on  the  shore : 

Nor  peaceful  port  was  there,  nor  w  nding  bay. 

To  shield  the  vessel  fVom  the  rolling  sea, 

But  cliffs,  and  shaggy  shores,  a  dreadful  sight ! 

All  rough  with  rocks,  with  foaming  billows  white. 

Fear  seiz'd  his  slackened  limbs  and  beating  heart ; 

As  thus  commun'd  he  with  his  soul  apart : 

"  Ah  me  !  when,  o'er  a  length  of  waters  tost. 
These  eyes  at  last  behold  th^  mihop*d-for  coast. 
No  port  receives  me  from  the  angry  main. 
But  the  loud  deeps  demand  me  back  again. 
Abov^  sharp  rocks  forbid  access ;  around, 
Roar  the  wild  waves;  beneath  is  sea  profound!    • 
No  footing  sure  affords  the  faithless  sand. 
To  stem  too  rapid,  and  too  deep  to  stand. 
]f  here  I  enter,  my  efforts  are  vain, 
DashM  on  the  cliffs,  or  heavM  mto  the  main ; 
Or  round  the  island  if  my  course  I  bond, 
Where  the  ports  open,  or  the  shores  descend. 
Back  to  the  seas  the  rolling  surge  may  sweep, 
And  bury  all  my  hopes  beneath  the  deep. 
Or.  some  enormous  whale  the  god  may  send, 
(For  many  such  on  Amphitrite  attend) 
Too  well  the  turns  of  mortal  chance  I  know, 
And  hate  relentless  of  my  heavenly  foe.*' 

While  thus  he  thought,  a  monstrous  wave  upbore 
The  chief,  and  dashM  him  on  the  craggy  shore  : 
Tom  was  his  skin,  nor  had  the  ribs  been  whole, 
But  instant  Pallas  entered  in  his  soul. 
Close  to  the  cliff  with  both  his  hands  he  clui\g. 
And  stuck  adherent,  and  suspended  hung ; 
Till  the  huge  surge  roUM  off":  then,  backward  sweep 
The  refluent  tides,  and  plunge  him  in  the  deep. 
As  when  the  polypus,  from  forth  his  cave 
Tom  with  full  force,  reluctant  beats  the  wave : 
His  ragged  claws  are  stuck  with  stones  and  sands : 
So  the  rough  rock  had  shaggM  Ulysses  hands. 
And  now  had  perish'd,  whelmM  beneath  tlie  main, 
Th»  unhappy  man :  ev'n  fate  had  been  in  vain: 
But  all-subduing  Pallas  lent  her  power. 
And  pmdence  sav'd  him  in  the  needful  hour. 
Beyond  the  beating  surge  his  course  he  bore, 
(A  wider  circle,  but  in  sight  of  shore) 
With  longing  eyes,  observing,  to  survey 
Some  smooth  ascent,  or  safe-sequester'd  bay. 
Between  the  parting  rocks  at  length  he  'spy'd 
A  falling  stream  with  gentler  waters  glide ; 
Where  to  the  seas  the  shelving  shore  declin'd, 
And  form'd  a  bay  impervious  to  the  wind. 
To  this  calm  port  the  glad  Ulysses  prest. 
And  haird  the  river,  and  iLs  god  addrcst : 

"  Whoe'er  thou  art,   before  whose  stream  un- 
known 
I  bend,  a  suppliant  at  thy  watery  throne. 
Hear,  azure  king  !  not  let  me  Ay  in  vain 
To  thee  from  Neptune  and  the  raging  main. 
Heaven  hears  and  pities  hapless  men  like  me. 
For  sacred  ev'n  to  gods  is  misery  : 
Ix't  then  thy  waters  give  the  weary  rest, 
And  save  a  suppliant,  and  a  man  distrest." 

He  pray'd,  and  straight  the  gentle  stream 
subsides. 
Detains  the  rushing  current  of  his  tides. 
Before  the  wanderer  smooths  the  watery  way, 
And  soft  receives  him  from  the  rolliug  sea. 
That  moment,  fainting  as  ho  touch'd  the  shore. 
He  dropt  his  sinewy  arms :  his  kncts  no  more 
Performed  their  office,  or  his  weight  upheld  : 
His  saoln  heart  heav'd;  his  bloated  body  ivrell'd  : 


From  mouth  and  nose  the  briny  torrent  ran ; 
And  lost  in  lassitude  lay  all  the  man, 
Deprived  of  voice,  of  motion,  and  of  breath  ; 
The  soul  scarce  waking  in  the  arms  of  death. 
Soon  as  warm  life  its  wonted  office  found, 
The  mindful  chief  Leucothea*8  scarf  unbound ; 
Observant  of  her  word,  he  tum'd  aside 
His  head,  and  cast  it  on  the  rolling  tide. 
Behind  him  far,  upon  the  purple  waves 
The  waters  wafl  it,  and  the  nymph  receives. 

Now  parting  from  the  stream,  Ulysses  found 
A  mossy  bank,  with  pliant  rashes  crown'd ! 
The  bank  he  pressM,  and  gently  kisa'd  the  ground  ( 
Where  on  the  flowery  herb  as  soft  he  lay, 
I'hus  to  his  soul  the  sage  began  to  say : 

**  What  will  ye  next  ordain,  ye  powers  on  high  ^ 
And  yet,  ah  !  yet,  what  fates  are  we  to  try  ? 
Here  by  the  stream,  if  I  the  night  out-wear. 
Thus  spent  already,  how  shall  nature  bear 
The  dews  descending,  and  nocturnal  air ; 
Or  chilly  vapours,  breathing  firom  the  flood 
When  morning  rises  ? — If  I  take  the  wood. 
And  in  thick  shelter  of  innumerous  boughs 
Enjoy  the  comfort  gentle  sleep  allows ;  fpe^^ 

Though  fencM  from  cold,  and  though  my  toil  be 
What  savage  beasts  may  wander  in  the  waste  I 
Perhaps  I  yet  may  fall  a  bloody  prey 
To  prowling  bears,  or  lions  in  the  way." 

Thus  long  debating  in  himself  he  stood ; 
At  length  he  took  the  passage  to  the  wood. 
Whose  shady  horrours  on  a  rising  brow 
Wav'd  high,  and  frownM  upon  the  stream  below. 
There  grew  two  olives,  closest  of  the  grove. 
With  roots  intwin'd,  and  branches  interwove ;    ' 
Alike  their  leaves,  but  not  alike  they  smil'd 
With  sister  fruits ;  one  fertile,  one  was  wild. 
Nor  here  the  Sun^s  meridian  rays  had  power. 
Nor  Hind  sharp-piercing,  nor  the  rushing  shower ; 
The  verdant  arch  so  close  its  texture  kept : 
Beneath  this  covert  great  Uh'sses  crept 
Of  gatherM  leaves  an  ample  bed  he  made  [shade); 
(Thick  strown  by  tempest  through  the  bowery 
Where  three  at  least  might  winter's  cold  defy, 
Thousrh  Boreas  ragM  along  th'  inclement  sky. 
This  store,  with  joy  the  patient  hero  found. 
And,  sunk  amidst  them,  heap'd  the  leaves  around. 
As  some  poor  peasant,  fated  to  reside 
Komote  from  neighbours  in  a  forest  wide, 
Stuflious  to  save  what  human  wants  require. 
In  embers  heap'd,  preserves  the  seeds  of  fire : 
Hid  in  dry  foliage  thus  Ulj'sses  lies. 
Till  Pallas  pour'd  soft  si  umbers  on  his  eyes; 
And  golden  dreams  (the  gift  of  sweet  repose) 
Luli'd  all  his  cares,  and  banish'd  all  his  woe^ 


THE  ODYSSEY. 


ARGUMENT. 


Pallas,  appearing  in  a  dream  to  Nansicaa  (the 
daughter  of  Alcinous  kinj;  of  Phseacia),  com* 
mauds  her  to  dc&ceud  to  the  riyer,  and  wash  tha 
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fcl>es  of  state,  in  preparation  to  her  nuptials. 
Xaosicaa  goes  with  her  handmaids  to  the  river  ; 
where  while  the  garments  are  spread  on  the 
bank,  they  divert  themselves  in  sports.  Their 
jokes  swake  Ulysses,  who,  addressing  himself 
to  the  pirincess,  is  by  her  reliered  and  clothed, 
and  receives  directions  in  what  matlner  to  apply 
b  the  klag  and  queen  of  the  island. 


WettE  thrfi  the  weary  wanderer  sunt  to  rest, 

And  peaceful  slumbers  calm'd  his  anxious  breast ; 

The  martial  maid  from  Heaven's  aerial  height 

Scift  to  Phxacia  wing'd  her  rapid  Sight. 

In  ei'fer  times  the  soft  Phaeacian  train 

In  ease  possest  the  wide  Hyperian  plain; 

Till  the  Cyclopean  race  in  arms  arose, 

A  kwless  nation  of  gigantic  foes : 

Then  great  Nausithotis  from  Hyperia  far, 

Through  seds  retreating  from  the  sotind  of  war, 

Thf  recreant  nation  to  fair  Scheria  led, 

Where  never  science  rearM  her  laurel  I'd  head: 

There,  roand  his  tribes,  a  strength  of  wall  he  raisM ; 

To  Heaven  the  glittering  domes  and  temples  blazM : 

Justto  his  realms,  he  parted  grounds  from  grounds, 

And  shar'd  the  lands,  and  gave  the  lands  their  bounds. 

iVoir  in  the  silent  grave  the  monarch  lay, 

Aod  wise  Alcinous  held  the  regal  sway. 

To  h'ri  high  palace  through  the  fields  of  air 
The  goddess  shot :   Uljrsses  was  her  care. 
There  as  the  night  in  silence  roli'd  away, 
A  heaven  of  charms  divine  Nausicaa  lay : 
T/irottgh  the  thick  gloom  the  shining  portals  blaze; 
Two  nymphs  the  portals  guard,  each  nymph  a 

Grace. 
lif  bt  as  the  viewless  air  the  warrbr-maid 
Glides  throngh  the  valves,  and  hovers  round  her 

head ; 
A  forourite  virgin's  blooming  form  she  took, 
From  Dymas  sprung,  and  thus  the  vision  spoke: 

**  Oh  indolent!   to  waste  thy  hours  away  I 
Auff  s^tcp'st  thou  careless  of  the  bridal  day  ? 
Tny  spousal  ornament  neglected  lies  ; 
Arise,  prepare  the  bridal  train,  arise  ! 
AJKt  applause  the  cares  of  dress  impart, 
And  ^.ve  soft  transport  to  a  partiit's  heart. 
Ha«te,  to  the  limpid  stream  direct  thy  way, 
^Uen  the  gay  morn  unveils  her  sniiHog  ray : 
Haste  to  the  stream  I  Compasiion  of  thy  care, 
lo,  I  tby  steps  attend,  thy  laboui-s  bhnre. 
VirriD.  awake  !   the  marriage-hour  is  nigh, 
^  1  from  their  t.irones  thy  kindred  nionarchs  sigh ; 
Th^myal  r^ir  at  early  dawn  obtain, 
And  ord  r  mules  obedient  to  tho  rein ; 
For  roueh  the  way.  and  fi^^'nt  ri>ll'  th^i  wave, 
^here  their  fair  vests  Phjeicinn  \irjln!*  !avj. 
h  pomp  riile  forth  ;  for  poui!>-b  comes  the  j^reat, 
Ad^  majesty  derives  a  graee  from  state." 

Then  to  the  palaces  of  Hcavn  shv  sails, 
hcu:Q\)f^l  on  the  wings  of  waflin;;  ttalt  <  : 
The  seat  of  pods ;   the  retrions  inii !  oi  peace. 
Full  Joy,  an.l  calm  ctemitv  of  evise. 
There  no  rude  winds  presume  to  shake  the  skies, 
J^o  rains  descend,  no  snowy  vap mrs  rise  ; 
But  on  irumortal  thrones  the  bl-iit  repn«5e  : 
"Hie  firmament  with  living  sph'ndours  rloftS, 
Hither  the  goddess  wing'd  th'  aerial  way. 
Though  Heaven's  etenud  gates  that  biaz'd  with  day. 
TOLXIX. 


Now  from  her  rosy  car  Aurora  shed 
The  dawn,  and  all  the  orient  flam'd  with  red* 
tJprose  the  virgin  with  the  morning  light, 
Obedient  to  the  vision  of  the  night. 
The  queen  she  sought:  the  queen  her  bou^ 

bestow'd 
In  curious  works;  the  whirling  spindle  glow'd 
With  crimson  threads,  while  busy  damsels  cull 
The  snowy  fleece,  or  twist  the  purpled  wool. 
Meanwhile  Phaeacia^s  peers  in  council  sate ; 
From  his  high  dome  the  king  descends  in  state^ 
Then  with  a  filial  awe  the  royal  maid 
Approach'd  him  passing,  and  submissive  said  : 

*'  Will  my  dread  sire  his  ear  regardful  deign. 
And  may  his  child  the  royal  ear  obtain  ? 
Say,  with  thy  garments  shall  I  bend  my  way, 
Where  through  the  vales  the  mazy  waters  stray  } 
A  dignity  of  dress  adorns  the  g*eat, 
And  kings  draw  lustre  from  the  robe  of  state. 
Five  sons  thou  hast ;  three  wait  the  bridal  day, 
And  spotless  robes  become  the  young  and  gay : 
So  when  with  praise  amid  the  dance  they  shine. 
By  the^e  my  cares  adorn'd,  that  praise  is  mme.** 

Thus  she :  but  blushes  ill-restrain'd  betray   n 
Her  thoughts  inlentive  on  the  bridal  day  : 
The  conscious  sire  the  dawning  blush  surveyed. 
And  smiling  thus  bespoke  the  blooming  maid : 
**  My  child,  my  darling  joy,  the  car  receive; 
That,  and  whate'er  our  daughter  asks,  we  give."* 

Swift  at  the  royal  nod  th'  attending  train 
The  car  prepare,  the  mules  incessant  rein. 
The  blooming  virgin  witl)  dispatchful  cares 
Tunics,  and  stoles,  and  robes  imperial,  bean. 
The  queen,  assidtious,  to  her  train  assigns 
The  sumptuous  viands,  and  the  flavorous  winefl» 
The  train  prepare  a  cruise  of  curious  mould, 
A  cruise  of  fragrance,  form'd  of  bumisb'd  gold  j 
Odour  divine !  whose  soft  refreshing  streams 
Sleek  the  smooth  skin,  and  scent  the  snowy  limbw 

Now  mounting  the  gay  scat,  the  silken  reins 
Shine  in  her  hand :  along  the  sounding  plains 
Swift  fly  the  mules:  nor  rode  the  nymph  alone  ; 
Around,  a  bevy  of  bright  damsels  shone. 
They  seek  th«  cisterns  where  Phxaci-^n  (lames 
Wash  their  fair  tfcirments  in  the  limpi'l  streams; 
Wh(  re,  gathcrliiir  into  denlii  f»ojn  filling  rills. 
The  lucid  wove  a  spacious  ba-son  fills. 
The  mules  unl»arn^^s'd  rang.-  besldt;  th*;  main. 
Or  crop  tho  verdant  herbai;e  of  the  plain. 

Then  cniuious  the  royal  roa-js  they  lave, 
And  plunge  the  vestur  s  in  tiie  cleansing  wave ; 
(The  vosturei  clean»'d  oVrsprmuI  the  s^u-lly  sandy 
Their  snowy  luL^tre  whit(  n<!  ail  tiie  >itran'l:j 
Then  with  a  short  np"«t  rcl-eve  their  toil. 
And  o'er  their  liinl>  (jifuse  aMihrO'-ial  oil  ; 
.ind,  wl  ile  t^e  rohc«  inil>i'.jc  the  solar  ray, 
O'er  the  green  mead  ll^e  spurting  virgins  play 
(Th'^ir  sliiiiing  vclh  uubniuid).     Along  the  skiet 
To  t.  RU'I  reto*it,  th'-  ball  incca'ant  flies. 
Tiit-y  snort,  they  f^a^t ;   Naubi^aa  tiTts  her  voice, 
An.l,  w'lrhl'.n.;  sweet,  makes   i'dith  and  Heavtflf 

As   wht  n  o'er   Frrmanth  Diana  rove^, 
Or  '.vide  Tay^etns'  rc'sunnilin;^  irroves : 
V  «y!vin  tia'n  the  hun*re.^s  (;;it-;:n  surrounds, 
l.ir  r-'ftiin?  q.'ivi  r  fijin  licr  s'mal'ier  sornr^s  : 
Fi'Tee  ill  thr  sso:>rt,  al.vv:^  the  mo'-.ntnlo's  brow 
Th';y  bay  tl»'^  I'Oar,  or  e!in>-"''  tin:  !fO'Uiliig  roe: 
Niiih  o'er  the  lawn  wirU  nicrt?  rrau'^^'e  p°ce, 
Above  the  uymphs  sUq  Irtud*  witb  aUtcIy  jrac*; 
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Pii»tingiii8hM  eaccellence  the  goddess  proves  ; 
Bxults  LAtooa,  as  the  virgin  moves. 
With,  equal  grace  Naisicaa  trod  the  plain* 
And  shone  transcendent  o'er  the  beauteous  train. 
Meantime  (th<s  care  and  favourite  of  the  skies) 
Wrapt  in  embowering  «hade,  UlysjJcs  lies, 
liis  woes  forgot!  but  Pallas  now  nddrest 
To  break  the  bands  of  all-composing  rest 
Forth  from  her  snowy  hand  Nausicaa  threw 
The  varioQS  ball;  the  ball  erroneous  flew, 
Apd  swam  the  stream  i  loud  shrieks  the  virgin  train, 
And  the  loud  shriek  redoubles  from  the  main. 
Wak*d  by  the  shrilling  sotind,  Ul3rsses  rose. 
And,  to  the  deaf  woods  wailing,  breath'd  hiK  woes : 

'*  Ah  me !  on  what  inhospitable  coast. 
Or  what  new  region,  is  Ulysses  tost : 
Possest  by  wild  barbarians  fierce  in  arms ; 
Of  men,  whose  bosom  tender  pity  wamas  ? 
What  sounds  are  tb*se  that  gather  from  the  shores : 
The  voice  of  nymphs  that  haunt  the  sylvan  bowers, 
The  (air-hair'd  Dryads  of  the  shady  wood ; 
Or  azure  daughters  of  the  silver  flood ; 
i  h-  human  voice  ?  but,  issuing  from  the  shades, 
Why  cease  t straight  to  learn  what  sound  invades?" 
Tlico,  where  the  grove  with  leaves  unbragepos 
bends 
With  fbrce(ul  strength  a  branch  the  hero  rends ; 
Around  his  loins  the  verdant  cincture  spreads 
A  wreathy  foliage  and  concealmg  shades. 
At  when  a  lion  in  the  midnight  hours, 
Beat  by  rude  blasts,  and  wet  with  wintery  showers. 
Descends  terrific  from  the  nunmtain's  brow : 
With  living  flames  his  rolling  eye-balls  glow ; 
With.coDScioiit  strength  date,  he  b«iids  his  way. 
Majestically  fierce,  to  tdzc  his  prey 
(The  steer  or  stag) :  or  with  keen  hunger  bold, 
Springs  o*er  the  ^ce,  and  dissipatet  t^e  foldh 
No  leas  a  terroul,  horn  the  neighbooring  grpvea 
(Rough  finom  the  tosimg  surge)  Ulysses  moves ; 
Urg'd  OB  by  want,  and  recent  from  the  storms  $ 
Tlie  brackish  ooze  his  manly  face  deforms. 
Wde  o^er  the  shire  with  many  a  piercing  cry 
To  rocks,  to  caves,  the  frighted  virgins  fly : 
All  but  the  nymph :  the  nymph  stood  fix'd  alone. 
By  PaUas  arm*d  with  boldness  not  her  own. 
M^mtime  in  dubious  thought  the  king  awaits. 
And,  self-considering,  as  he  stands,  debates  ; 
Distanrhis  monrnfol  story  to  declare, 
-Or  prostrate  at  her  knee  address  the  prayer. 
But  fearfhl  to  offend,  by  Wisdom  sway'd. 
At  awful  distance  he  accosts  the  maid : 

*'  If  from  the  skies  a  goddess,  or  if  Earth 
(Imperial  virgin)  boast  thy  glorious  birth. 
To  thee  I  bend !  if  in  that  bright  disguise 
Thou  visit  Earth,  a  daughter  of  the  skies, 
.Hail,  Dian,  bail !  the  huntress  of  the  groves 
So  f^hiiies  majestic,  and  so  stately  moves. 
So  breathes  an  air  divine !  But  if  thy  race 
Be  mortal,  and  this  Earth  thy  native  place, 
^lest  is  the  father  from  whose  loins  yoti  sprong 
,     BloBt  ir  the  mother  at  whose  breast  you  hung, 
Biest  are  the  brethren  who  thy  blood  divide. 
To  such  a  miracle  of  charms  ally'd : 
Joyful  they  see  applauding  princes  gaze. 
When  stately  in  the  dance  you  swim  th'  harmoni- 
ous maze. 
But  blest  o'er  all,  the  youth  with  heavenly  charms, 
Who  olasps  the  bright  perfection  in  his  arms ! 
Never,  I  never  view*d  till  this  blest  hour 
Svcfa  finifthM  gra«e!  I  gaxe,  and  I  tdort! 


Thus  seems  the  palm  with  stately  hononfs  CTOwn'4 
By  Phtebus'  altars ;  thus  overlooks  the  gfound, 
l*he  pride  of  Delos.     (By  the  Delikn  coast, 
I  voyag*d,  leader  of  a  warrior-host, 
But  ah,  how  changM !  from  thence  my  sorrow 
O  fatal  voyage,  source  of  all  my  woes !)      [flowf } 
RaptorM  I  stood,  and,  as  this  hour  amaz'd, 
With  reverence  at  the  lofty  wonder  gazM ; 
Raptur'd  I  statid;  for  Earth  ne'er  knew  to  bear 
A  plant  so  stately,  or  a  njrmph  so  fair. 
Aw'd  from  access,  I  lift  my  suppliant  hands; 
For  misery,  O  queen,  before  thee  stands ! , 
Twice  ten  tempestuous  nights  I  roll*d  resign'.4 
To  roaring  billows,  and  the  warring  wind  ; 
Heaven  bade  the  deep  to  spare !  but  Heaven,  my 
Spares  only  to  inflict  some  mightier  woe;        [foe, 
InurM  to  care,  to  death  in  all  its  forms ; 
Outcast  I  rove,  familiar  with  the  storms! 
Once  more  'I  view  the  face  of  human-kind : 
Oh,  let  soft  pity  touch  thy  generous  miud  ! 
Unconscious  of  what  air  I  breathe,  I  stand 
Naked,  defenceless^  on  a  foreign  land. 
Propitious  to  my  wants  a  vest  supply 
To  guard  the  wretched  from  th'  inclement  sky: 
So  may  the  gods,  who  Heaven  and  Earth  control, 
Crown  the  chaste  wishes  of  thy  virtuous  soul. 
On  thy  soft  hours  their  choicest  blessings  shed  { 
Blest  with  a  husband  be  thy  bridal  bed ; 
Blest  be  thy  husband  with  a  blooming  race. 
And  lasting  union  crown  your  blissful  days. 
The  gods,  when  they  supremely  bless,  bestow 
Firm  nnion  on  their  favourites  below : 
Then  envy  grieves,  with  inly-pining  hate ; 
The  good  exult,  and  Heaven  is  in  our  state." 

To  whom  the  nymph : "  O  stranger,  cease  thy  care^ 
Wise  is  thy  soul,  but  man  is  bom  to  bear: 
Jove  weigluB  tifbAri  of  Earth,  in  dubious  scales, 
And  the  good  suffers,  while  the  bad  prevails : 
Bear,  with  a  soul  resigned,  the  will  of  Jove; 
Who  breathes,  must  mourn:  thy  woes  are  frooi 

above. 
But  since  thou  tread'st  our  hospitable  shore, 
'Tis  mine  to  bid  the  wretchod  grieve  no  more, 
To  clothe  the  naked,  and  thy  way  to  gtiide-^ 
Know,  the  Phseacian  tribes  this  land  divide; 
From  great  Alcinous*  royal  loins  T  spring, 
A  happy  nation,  and  an  happy  king." 
Then  to  her  maids:    "  Why,  why,  ye  coward 
train. 
These  fears,  this  flight?  Ye  fear,  and  fly  in  vain. 
Dread  ye  a  foe?  dismiss  that  idle  dread, 
Tis  death  with  hostile  steps  these  shores  to  tread;. 
Safe  in  the  love  of  Heaven,  an  ocean  flows , 
Around  our  realm,  a  barrier  from  the  foes  ; 
'Tb  ours  this  son  of  sorrow  to  relieve. 
Cheer  the  sad  heart,  nor  let  affliction  grieve. 
By  Jove  the  stranger  and  the  poor  are  sent ; 
And  what  to  those  we  give,  to  Jove  is  lent. 
Then  food  supply,  and  bathe  his  fainting  limbs 
Where  waving  shades  obscure  the  mazy  streams." 

Obedient  to  the  call,  the  chief  they  guide 
To  the  calm  current  of  the  secret  tide: 
Close  by  the  stream  a  royal  dress  they  lay, 
A  vest  and  robe,  with  rich  embroidery  gay : 
Then  unguents  in  a  vase  of  gold  supply, 
That  breathed  a  fragrance  through  the  balmy  sky. 

To  them  the  king:  **  No  longer  I  detain 
Your  friendly  care :  retire,  ye  virgin  train ! 
Retire,  while  from  my  weary*d  limbs  I  lave 
The  foul  pollution  of  the  briny  wave : 
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Ye  gndt!  nnoe  this  worn  fhune  refectioo  knew, 
VHiA  sceoes  have  I  sunrey'd  of  dreadful  view ! 
Sot,  nymphs,  recede !  sage  chastity  denies 
To  raise  the  Mush,  or  pain  the  modest  eyes*" 

The  nymphs  withdrawn,  at  once  into  the  tide 
JLctire  be  bounds;  the  flawing  waves  divide : 
0*er  mil  his  limbs  his  hands  the  wave  diffuse, 
And  from  his  locks  compress  the  weedy  ooze ; 
Tbe  bjUmy  oil,  a  fragrant  shower,  he  sheds ; 
Then,  drest,  in  pomp  magnificently  treads. 
The  warrior  goddess  gives  his  frame  to  shine 
MTith  majesty  enlarged,  and  air  divine : 
Back  from  his  brow  a  length  of  hair  unfurls. 
His  hjracinthine  locks  descend  in  wavy  curta. 
Aa  by  some  artist,  to  whom  Vulcan  gives 
His  skill  divine,  a  breathing  statue  lives ; 
Sy  Pallas  taught,  he  frames  the  wonderous  nonld, 
And  o*er  the  silver  pours  the  fusile  gold. 
So  Pallas  bis  heroic  frame  improves 
liTith  heavenly  bloom,  and  like  a  god  he  moves. 
A  liragrance  breathes  around :  majestic  grace 
Attends  his  steps ;  th'  astohish'd  virghis  gaze. 
Soft  be  reclines  along  the  murmuring  seas, 
Inbaliog  freshness  firom  the  fanning  breeze. 

The  wondering  nymph  his  glorious  port  surveyed, 
Aad  to  her  damsels,  with  amazement,  said ; 

**  Not  without  care  divine  the  stranger  treads 
This  land  of  joy :  his  steps  some  godhead  leads: 
Woald  Jove  destroy  him,  sure  he  had  been  driven 
Fkr  from  this  realm,  the  fisvoorite  isle  of  Heaven. 
Jja^B  a  sad  spectable  of  woe,  he  trod 
The  desert  sands,  and  now  he  looks  a  god. 
Oh,  Heaven  !  in  my  connubial  hour  decree 
ThiB  man  my  spouse,  or  such  a  spouse  as  he ! 
Bat  haste,  the  viands  and  the  bowl  provide—^' 
The  maids  the  viatids,  and  the  bow|  supply'd : 
£s^ger  he  frd,  for  keen  his  hunger  rag'd. 
And  with  the  generous  vintage  thirst  asiwag>d. 

Kow  oo  return  her  careNausicaa  bends, 
TQmc  robes  resumes,  the  glittering  car  ascends, 
nx  bloooung  o*er  the  field :  and  as  she  press'd 
The  ^lendid  seat,  the  listening  chief  addressM : 
**  Stranger  arise  !  the  Sun  rolls  down  the  day, 
lo !  to  the  palace  I  direct  the  way : 
Where  in  high  state  the  nobles  of  the  land 
Attewd  my  rosral  shre,  a  radiant  band. 
But  hear,  though  wisdom  ra  thy  soul  presides, 
Speaks  £rom  thy  tongue,  and  every  action  guides  ; 
AJhi:«Mioe  at  distance  while  I  pass  the  plain 
Where  o'er  the  furrows  waves  the  golden  grain : 
Alone  I  re-ascend — 'With  airy  mounds 
A  sttcagth  of  wall  the  gaavded  city  bounds : 
The  jutting  land  two  ample  bays  divides : 
I^^  thioogfa  the  narrow  mout^  descend  the  tides : 
The  spacioiis  basons  arching  rocks  enclose, 
Jk  sare  defence  ftom  every  storm  that  blows. 
» to  the  bay  great  Neptune's  fane  adjoins ; 
i  mktt,  a  fornm  fiank'd  with  marble  shines, 
the  bold  youth,    the  numerous  fleets  to 


^ftape  the  broad  sail,  or  smooth  the  taper  oar : 
f<M-  not  the  bow  they  bend,  nor  boast  the  skill 
*n  give  the  feather'd  arrows  wings  to  kill ; 
3P«t  the  tall  mast  above  the  vessel  rear. 
Or  teach  the  flattering  sail  to  float  in  air, 
TViey  rush  iato  the  deep  with  eager  joy,  • 
CShnblhe  steep  large,'  and  through  the  tempest  fly ; 
Jk  pnnd,  anpolish'd  race— To  me  belongs 
11k  am  to  ihan  the  blast  of  dandtrous  tongues ; 


Lest  malice,  prone  the  victoona  to  defame, 
ThuS'with  vile  censure  taint  my  ^tless.name : 

**  '  What  stranger  this  whom  thus  Nausica^ 
leads? 
Heavens,'  with  what  graceful  majesty  he  treads  f 
Perhaps  a  native  of  some  distant  shorti. 
The  future  consort  of  her  bridal  hour : 
Or  rather  some  descendant  of  the  skies ;  ' 

Won  by  her  prayets,  th  *  aerial  bridegroom  fliei. 
Heaven  on  that  hour  his  choicest  influence  shed^ 
That  gave  a  foreign  spouse  to  crown  hef  bed  I 
All,  all  the  godlike  worthies  that  adorn 
This  realm,  the  flies :  Pheacia  is  her  scorn.' 

'*  And  just  the  blame ;  fot  female  innocenoi 
Not  only  flies  the  guilt,  but  shuns  th'  dflfence : 
Hi'  unguarded  virgin,  as  utichaste,  I  blame  ; 
And  the  least  freedom  with  the  sex  is  shame^ 
TUr  our  consenting  sires  a  spouse  provide. 
And  public  nuptials  justify  the  bride. 

*'  But  wouki'st  thou  sodn  review  thy  oiiti^ 
plain. 
Attend,  and  speedy  ihoo  shalt  pasi  the  main : 
Nigh  where  a  grove  with  verdant  poplars  crown'd^ 
To  Pallas  sacred,  shades  the  holy  ground. 
We  bend  our  way :  a  bubblbg  fount  distils 
A  lucid  lake,  and  thence  descends  in  rills ; 
Around  the  grove  a  mead  with  lively  green 
Falls  by  degrees,  and  fbrms  a  beautedntf  scene  { 
Here  a  rich  juice  the  royal  vineyard  pours ; 
And  there  the  garden  yields  a  waste  of  flowers* 
Hence  lies  the  town,  as  iar  as  to  the  em- 
Floats  a  strong  shout  along  the  waves  of  air. 
There  wait  embower'd,  while  I  ascend  alow 
To  great  Alcinous  on  bis  royal  throne. 

**  Arriv'd,  advance  impatient  of  delays 
And  to  the  lofty  pakipe  bend  thy  way : 
The  lofty  palace  o\eriooks  the  town. 
Prom  every  doom  by  pomp  superior  knoWn  ? 
A  child  may  point  the  way.    Wiih  earnest  gait- 
Seek  thoa  the  queen  along  the  robms  of  state  i 
Her  royal  hand  a  wonderous  work  designs. 
Around  a  circle  of  bright  damsels  shines, 
Part  twist  the  threads,  and  part  ihe  woad  diiposs^ 
While  with  the  purple  orb  the  spindle  glows. 
High  on  a  throne,  amid  the  Scherian  powers. 
My  royal  father  shares  the  geniel  hours  : 
But  to  the  queen  thy  mournful  tale  disclose, 
With  the  prevailing  eloquence  of  woes : 
So  shalt  thou  view  with  joy  thy  natal  shore. 
Though  mountains  rise  between,  and  oceans  roar.*^; 

She  added  not,  but  waving  as  she  wheel'd 
The  silver  scourge,  it  glittered  o'er  the  field : 
With  skill  the  virgin  guides  th*  embroidered  rehi» 
Slow  rolls  the  car  before  th'  attending  trafai. 
Now  whiriing  down  the  Heavens,  the  golden  day 
Shot  through  the  western  clouds  a  dewy  ray  ; 
The  grove  they  reach,  where  from  the  sacred  shade. 
To  Pallas  thus  the  pensive  hero  pray'd : 

"  Daughter  of  Jove!   whose  arms  in  thunder 
wield 
Th'  avenging  bolt,  and  shake  the  dreadful  shield  } 
Forsook  by  thee,  in  vain  I  sought  thy  aid 
When  booming  billows  cloe'd  above  my  head  i 
Attend,  unconquer'd  maid  !  accord  my  v^ws,4 
Bid  the  great  hear,  and  pitying  head  my  wocSk" 

This  heard  Minerva,  but  forbore  to  fly 
(By  Neptune  aw'd)  apparent  from  the  sky : 
Stem  god !  who  rai^d  with  veoj^nce  unrettraia'd^ 
Till  gre^t  Ulysses  hail'd  his  nativt  land. 
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TUB  COURT  OP  ALCIMOUS. 

The  princess  Naosicaa  returns  to  the  city,  and 
Ulysses  soon  after  follows  thither.  He  is  met 
by  Pallas  in  the  form  of  a  youo^  virgin,  who 
guides  hint  to  the  pfalacc,  and  directs  him  in 
wliat  manner  to  address  the  queen  Arete.  She 
thc»  involves  him  in  a  mist,  which  causes 
him  to  pass  invisible.  The  palace  and  gardens 
of  Alcinous  descrilied.  lUj'Sses  falling  at  the 
feet  of  the  queen,  the  mist  disperses,  the  Phca- 
dians  admire,  and  receive  him  with  respect. 
The  qiieen  inquiring  by  what  means  he  had  the 
.carments  he  then  wore,  he  relates  to  her  and 
Alcinous  his  departure  from  Calj'pso,  and  his 
arrival  on  their  dominions. 

The  same  day  continues,  and  the  book  ends  with 
the  night. 

Tbb  patient,  beatcnly  man  thus  suppliant  prayM  i 
While  the  slow  mules  draw  on  th*  imperial  maid  : 
Through  the  proud  streets  she  moves,  the  public 
The  turning  wheel  before  the  palace  stays,    [eaze: 
With  ready  love  her  brothers  gathering  round 
Receiv'd  the  vestures,  and  the  mules  unbound. 
She  seeks  the  bridal  bower  t  a  matron  there 
The  rising  fire  supplies  with  busy  care, 
Whose  charms  in  youth  the  father's  heart  inflamM, 
Now  worn  with  age,  Eurymedusa  namM : 
The  captive  dame  Phfleacian  rovers  bore, 
Snatch'd  from  Epirus,  her  sweet  native  shore, 
(A  grateful  prize)  and  in^her  bloom  bestow'd 
On  good  Alcinous,  honoured  as  a  god : 
Nurse  of  Nausicaa  from  her  infant  years. 
And  tender  second  to  a  mother's  cares. 

Now  from  the  sacred  thicket  where  he  lay, 
To  town  Ulysses  took  the  winding  way. 
^  Propitious  Pallas,  to  secure  her  care. 
Around  him  spread  a  veil  of  thickened  air; 
To  shun  th'  encounter  of  the  vulgar  crowd, 
Insulting  still,  inquisitive  and  loud. 
When  near  the  famM  Phseacian  walls  he  drew. 
The  beauteous  c^ty  opening  to  his  view. 
His  step  a  virgin  met,  and  stood  before : 
•     A  polishM  urn  the  seeming  virgin  bore. 
And  youthful  smil'd ;  but  in  the  low  disguise 
Lay  hid  the  goddess  with  the  azure  eyes,  [mands) 
"  Show  me,  fair  daughter,"  (thus  the  chief  de- 
*•  The  house  of  him  who  rules  these  happy  lands. 
Through  many  woes  and  wanderings,  lo  !  I  come 
T«  good  Alcinous'  hospitable  dome. 
Far  from  my  native  coast,  I  rove  alone, 
A  wretchrd  stranger,  and  of  all  unknown !" 
The  goddess  answer'd,  "  Father,  I  obey, 
And  point  the  wandering  traveller  his  way : 
Well  known  to  me  the  palace  you  inquire. 
For  fast  beside  it  dwells  my  honoured  sire  ;    ^ 
Biit  silent  march,  n8r  greet  the  common  train 
With  questions  noedleis,  or  inquiry  vam, 


A  race  of  nigged  mariners  are  tnwCf  ^ 
Unpollsh'd  men,  and  boisterous  an  their  fci 
The  native  islanders  alone  their  care, 
And  hateful  he  who  breatlies  a  foreign  air. 
These  did  the  ruler  of  the  dgcp  ordain 
To  build  proud  navies,  and  command  the  i 
On  canvass  wmg:s  to  cut  the  watery  way ; 
No  bird  so  light,  no  thought  so  swift,  as  they. 

Ttius  having  spojte,  th'  unkwawn  caftestial  XttdfT 
The  footstep  of  the  deity  he  trends, 
And  secret  moves  along  the  crowded  space^ 
Unseen  of  all  the  rude  Phxacian  r^co. 
(So  Pallas  onicr'd,  Pallaa  to  ttj^ar  eyes 
The  mist  objected,  and  condensed  the  skies). 
The  chief  with  wonder  sees  th*  extepded  streett, 
The  spreading  harbours,  and  the, rising  fleets; 
He  next  their  princes'  lofty  domes  admires. 
In  stparate  islands  crown'd  with  rising  spires ; 
And  deep  entrenchments,  and  higb  walls  of  Oooe, 
That  giitl  the  city  like  a  marble  zona. 
At  length  the  kingly  paUce-gates  be  view'd ; 
There  stopped  the  goddess,  and  her  speech  renewed .' 

"  IVIy  task  IS  done ;  the  mansioo  you  inquire 
Appears  before  you  :  enter,  and  admire. 
High  thron'd,  and  feasting,  there  thou  shalt  behoW 
The  sceptred  rulers.     Fear  not,  but  be  bold : 
A  decent  boldness  cter  meets  with  friends. 
Succeeds,  and  ev»n  a  strangar  recommends. 
First  to  the  queen  prefer  a  suppliant's  claim, 
Alcinous*  queen,  Arete  is  her  nanie. 
The  same  her  parents,  and  her  power  the  sanft. 
For  knowj  iit)mocean*s  god  Nausitboas  sprang. 
And  Peribaea,  beautiful  and.  young, 
(Eurymedon*s  last  hope,  who  rul'd  cfold 
I  The  race  of  giants,  impious,  proud,  and  boidj 
Perish'd  the  nation  in  unrighteous  war, 
Perish'd  the  prince,  and  left  this  only  heir). 
'  Who,  now,  by  Neptune's  amorous  power  cottpiw^ 
Produc'd  a  monarch  that  his  people  blest* 
Father  and  priace  of  the  Phaacian  name; 
From  him  Rhexenor  and  Alcinoua  came. 
The  first  by  Phoebus'  burning  arrows  ftr'd, 
New  from  his  nuptials,  hapless  youth  '.  eipird* 
No  son  survived  :  Arete  hcir*d  his  state. 
And  her,  Alcinous  chose  bis  royal  mate. 
With  honours  yet  to  womankind  unknown, 
.Thb  queen  lie  graces,  and  divides  the  throne i 
In  equal  tenderness  her  sons  conspire. 
And  nil  the  children  emulate  their  sire. 
'  When  thro*  the  streets  she  gracious  deign*  to  »0W» 
'(The  public  wonder  and  the  iwblic  love) 
The  tongues  of  all  with  transport  sound  her  pw*^ 
The  eyes  of  all,  as  on  a  goddess,  gaze. 
She  feels  the  triuinph  of  a  generous,  breast: 
To  heal  divisions,  to  relieve  th*  opprest; 
In  virtue  rich ;  in  blessing  oUicrs,  blest. 
Oo  then  secure,  thy  humble  suit  prefer,       ^ 
And  owe  thy  couatry  and  thy  friends  to  her* 

With  that  the  goddess  deign'd  no  kmger  stay. 
But  o'er  the  world  of  waters  wing*d  her  way : 
Forsaking  Scheria's  ever-pleasing  slibre. 
The  winds  to  Marathon  the  virgin  bore ;  . 

Thence,  where  proud  Athens  rears  her  towerypwy 
With  opening  streets  and  sliining  structnres  J*"^ 
She  past,  delighted  witJi  the  weU-known  seatii 
And  to  Ercctheus*  sacred  dome  retreats. 

Meanwhile  Ulysses  at  the  palace  wa^ 
There  stops,  and  anxious  with  his  soul  debaMi* 
Fix'd  in  amaze  hefore  the  royal  gatcfc 
Tha  front  appear*d  with  radiant  splenoourt  pj» 
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Br^asUieteii^ofnight,  ororbofday. 

The  nrdii  were  massy  brass  $  tiie  corniee  high 

Blue  metals  crownM,  ia  coloars  of  the  sky : 

Rich  plates  of  foid  the  folding  doors  incase; 

The  pillars  silver,  oq  a  braeeo  base; 

Silver  the  ImteU  deep  projectin;  o*er. 

And  ^Id  the  ringlets  that  command  the  door. 

TWo  rovs  of  statdy  dogs  oa  either  hand,     • 

k  fculptur'd  gold  and  labour'd  silver  sUod. 

These  Vulcan  formM  with  art  divme,  to  wait 

Immortal  ^ardiaos  at  Aldnous*  gate  ; 

Alire  each  animated  frame  appears. 

And  sltU  to  IJTe  beyond  the  power  of  years. 

Fair  thrones  within  from  space  to  space  were  rais'd, 

Wba«  various  caipets  with  embfoidery  blaz'd, 

The  work  of  matrons :  these  the  princess  prest. 

Day  following  day,  a  bog  oontiaoed  feast. 

Bdiilgent  pedestals  the  walls  sumxmd, 

^liich  hoys  of  gold  with  flaming  torches  crowned ; 

The  pofish'd  ore,  reflecting  every  ray, 

Blsz*d  on  the  banquets  with  a  double  day. 

Poll  flfty  handmaiils  form  the  hous^old  train  { 

Some  turn  the  mill,  or  aift  the  gokkn  grain  ; 

SoBie  ply  the  loom :  their  busy  fingers  move 

like  poplar-leaves  whan  Zephyr  fans  the  grove. 

Kdt  more  reoowo'd  the  men  of  Scheria's  iaie. 

For  sailing  arts  and  all  the  naval  toil. 

Than  works  of  female  skill  their  women's  prid€, 

Th«  flying  shuttle  through  the  threads  to  goide : 

Pallas  to  these  her  double  gifts  imparts, 

iarentive  genius,  and  indostrioufl  arts. 

Close  to  the  gates  a  spacious  garden  Hes, 
From  storms  defended  and  iaciemeiMt  skies. 
Foar  acres  was  the  allotted  ^ace  of  ground, 
F«ac*d  with  a'greea  encloeuro  all  around, 
Tall  thriving  troes  confisssM  the  fruitful  mould ; 
The  reddening  apple  ripens  here  to  gold. 
Here  the  blue  fig  with  luscious  juice  o'erflovs, 
With  deeper  red  the  full  pomegranate  glows, 
fht  hcaoch  here  bends  beneath  the  weighty  pear, 
And  verdant  olives  flourish  round  ^  year. 
The  balmy  spirit  of  the  western  gale 
Eternal  breathes  on  fruits  untaught  to  fail : 
Each  dropping  pear  a  foUowiog  pear  soppUes, 
Oa  appl^  ^Pp'^  ^  <^  %"  A***^ ' 
The  saiDe  auld  season  gives  the  blooms  to  Uosf, 
TW  bods  to  harden,  and  the  fruits  to  grow. 

Here  order'd  vines  in  equal  ranks  iq>pear, 
Wick  all  th*  united  labours  of  the  year; 
Snne  to  unload  the  fertile  branches  run, 
Ssme  dry  the  hlackenin;  dusters  in  the  Snn, 
Others  to  tread  the  liquid  har\'est  jam, 
The  gronning  j^esses  foam  with  floods  of  wine. 
Here  axe  the  vines  in  early  flower  doscrf 'd. 
Hen:  gr^>e»  discoloured  on  the  silnny  side. 
And  there  to  autumn's  richest  purple  dy^dL 

Beds  of  all  various  herbs,  for  ever  green, 
in  beaotcona  order  terminate  the  scene. 

Two  plenteous  fountaina  the  iffhole  prospect 
crown'd; 
This  through  the  gasden  lends  its  streams  aroond, 
Vnhs  each  plant,  and  waters  all  the  gronnd ; 
WhSe  that  in  pipes  beneath  the  palace  flows, 
And  thence  its  current  on  the  town  bestows ; 
To  various  um  their  various  streams  they  bring, 
The  people  one,  and  one  supplies  the  king. 

SaA  were  the  glories  which  the  godi  oidaio'd, 
TO  grace  Atcinoos,  and  his  happy  land. 
lE»'a  fmn  the  chief,  who  men  and  nations  knew, 
IV  nnw«nted  Mfic^  sofprise  $ai  r^ture  dtem ; 


In  pleashig  thought  he  ran  the  prospect  o^er. 
Then  hasty  entered  at  the  lofty  door. 
Night  now  approaching,  in  the  palace  stand. 
With  goblets  x!COwn*d,  the  rulers  of  the  land  ; 
Prepar'd  for  rest,  and  ofiering  to  the  god  * 
Who  bears  the  virtue  of  the  sleepy  rod. 
Unseen  he  glided  through  the  joyous  crowd, 
With  darkness  circled,  and  an  ambient  clond. 
Direct  to  great  Alcinoiis*  throne  he  came. 
And  prostrate  fell  before  th*  imperial  dame. 
Then  from  around  him  dropt  the  veil  of  night ; 
Sudden  he  shines,  and  manifest  to  sight, 
The  nobles  gaac^,  with  awful  fear  imprest ; 
Silent  they  gaze,  and  eye  the  godlike  guest. 

"  Daughter  of  great  Khexeuor !"  (thus  began 
Low  at  her  knees  the  much-enduring  man) 
»*  To  thee,  thy  consort,  and  thi?  royal  train. 
To  all  that  share  the  blessings  of  your  reign, 
A  snppliai\t  bends:  Ob,  pity  human  woe ! 
*Tis  what  the  happy  to  th'  unhappy  owe. 
A  wretched  exile  to  his  country  send. 
Long  worn  vith  griefs,  and  long  without  a  friend. 
So  may  the  golls  your  better  days  increase. 
And  all  your  joys  descend  on  all  your  race. 
So  reign  for  ever  on  your  country's  breast, 
Your  people  blessing,  by  your /people"  blest !" 
Then  to  the  genial  hearth  he  bow'd  his  face. 
And  humbled  in  the  ashes  took  bis  place. 
Silence  ensued.     "Oie  eldest  first  began, 
Ecbenns  sage,  a  venerable  man  ! 
Whose  well-taught  mind  the  present  age  sorpast^ 
And  join'd  to  that  th'  ex^rienee  of  the  last. 
Fit  words  attended  on  his  weighty  sense, 
And  mild,  persuasion  flowM  in  eloquence. 

**  O  sight!"  he  cry'd,  "  dishonest  ami  unjust! 
A  guest,  a  stranger,  seated  in  the  dust ! 
To  raise  the  \owif  suppliant  from  the  ground 
Befits  a  monarch.     Lo !  the  peers  around 
But  wait  thy  word,  the  gentle  gnest  to  grace. 
And  seat  him  fair  in  some  disttnguish'd  pl§ce. 
Let  first  the  herald  due  libation  pay 
To  Jove,  who  guides  the  wanderer  on  his  way  ; 
1lien  set  the  genial  banquet  in  his  view, 
And  give  the  stranger -guest  a  stranger's  due.'* 

Uis  sage  advice  the  listenmg  king  obeys. 
He  stretch'd  his  hand  the  prudent  chief  to  raise. 
And  from  his  seat  Laodamas  remov'd 
(The  monarch's  offering,  and  his  best-bclov'd); 
There  next  his  side  the  godlike  hero  sate ; 
With  Stan  of  silver  Hhone  the  bed  of  state. 
The  golden  ewer  a  beauteous  handmaid  brings, 
Rq;>leni8h'd  from  the  cool  translucent  springs, 
Wheae  polishM  vase  with  copious  streams  supplies 
A  silver  lover  of  capacious  size. 
Tlie  table  next  in  regal  order  spread, 
The  glittering  canisters  are  heap'd  with  bread : 
Viands  of  various  kinds  invite  the  taste, 
Of  choicest  sort  and  savour,  rich  repast ! 
Thus  flEjasting  high,  Alcinous  gave  the  sign^ 
And  bade  the  herald  pour  the  rosy  wine. 
*'  Let  all  around  the  due  libation  pay 
To  Jove,  who  guides  the  wanderer  on  his  way.*' 

He  said.  Pontonous  heard  the  king's  command; 
The  circling  goblet  moves  from  baud  to  hand : 
Each  drinks  the  juice  that  glads  the  heart  of  man, 
Alcinous  then,  with  aspect  mild,  began : 

"  Princes  and  peers,  attend ;  while  we  impart 
To  yon,  the  thoughts  of  no  inhuman  heart. 

*  Metctdy. 
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Vow  pleas'f!  and  satiate  from  the  social  ri(e 
Repair  wc  to  the  blessings  of  the  night : 
But  with  the  rising  day,  assembled  here, 
I  Let  all  ^e- elders  of  the  land  appear, 
Pioas  observe  our  hospitable  laws, 
And  Heaven  propitiate  in  the  stranger's  cause  .* 
Then,  join'd  in  council,  proper  means  explore 
Safe  tp  tranfcport  him  to  the  wish'd  for  shore 
(How  distant  that,  imports  not  us  to  know, 
Kor  weigh  the  labour,  but  relieve  the  woe). 
Meantime,  nor  harm  nor  anguish  let  him  bear: 
This  interval,  Heayen  trusts  him  to  our  care; 
But  to  his  native  land  our  pharge  resigned, 
Ileavei^  's  his  life  to  come,  and  all  the  woes  be- 
hind. 
Then  vaust  he  suflfer  what  the  Fates  ordain ; 
For  Fate  has  wove  the  thread  of  life  with  pain, 
^nd  tif  ins,  pv'n  from  the  birth,  are  misery  and  man ! 

'*  But  if,  descended  from  th'  Olympian  bower, 
Ciracious  approach  us  some  immortal  power ; 
If  in  that  form  thou  com'st  a  g^est  divine  : 
Spme  high  event  the  conscious  gods  design. 
As  yet,  unbid  they  never  grac*d  our  feast, 
The  solemn  sacrifice  call'd  down  the  guest ; 
Then  manifest  of  Heaven  the  vision  stood, 
And  to  our  eyes  familiar  was  the  god. 
Oft  ffith  some  favoured  traveller  they  stray^ 
And  shine  before  him  all  the  desert  way : 
"Witk  social  intercourse,  and  face  to  face. 
The  friends  and  guardians  of  our  pious  race. 
So  near  approach  we  their  celestial  kind, 
]by  justice,  truth,  and  probity  of  mind  : 
As  our  dire  neighbours  of  Cyclopean  birth 
Match  in  fierce  wrong  the  giant-sons  of  Earth.*' 

'*  Let  no  such  thought*'  (with  modest  grace  re- 
join'd 
The  prudent  Greek)  "  possess  the  royal  mind. 
Alas  !  a  mortal,  like  thyself,  am  I ; 
Ko  glorious  native  of  yon  azure  sky : 
In  form,  ah !  how  unlike  their  heavenly  kind  ! 
How  more  inferior  in  the  gifts  of  mind  ! 
Alas,  a  mortal '  most  opprest  of  th4>se 
Whom  fate  has  loaded  with  a  weight  of  woes ; 
By  a  sad  train  of  miseries  alone 
Distinguish 'd  long,  and  second  now  to  none  ! 
By  Heaven's  high  will  compeli'd  from  shore  to 

shore ; 
With  Heaven's  high  will  preparM  to  suffer  more. 
What  histories  of  toil  could  I  declare  ! 
But  still  long-wearied  nature  wants  repair ; 
Spent  with  fatigue,  and  shrunk  with  pining  fast. 
My  craving  bowels  still  require  repast 
Howe'er  the  noble,  suffering  mind,  may  grieve 
Its  load  of  anguish,  and  disdain  to  live ; 
Kecessity  demands  our  dajly  bread ; 
Hunger  is  insolent,  and  will  be  fed. 
But  finish,  O  ye  peers !  what  you  propose. 
And  let  the  morrow's  dawn  conclude  my  woes. 
PleasM  will  I  suffer  all  the  gods  ordain. 
To  see  my  soil,  my  ^on,  my  friends,  attain. 
That  view  vouchsafd,  let  instant  death  surprise 
With  ever-durin^  shade  these  happy  eyes  !" 

Tb'  i^ssembled  peers  with  general  praise  approvM 
His  pleaded  reason,  and  the  suit  he  mov'd. 
Each  drjnks  a  full  oblivion  of  his  cares, 
And  to  the  dft  of  balmy  sleep  repairs. 
Ulysses  in  the  regal  walls  alone 
Kemain*d  :  beside  him,  on  a  splendid  throne. 
Divine  Arete  and  A  lei  nous  shone. 
f  he  queen,  on  nearer  view,  \he  gu«6t  surveyed. 


Kob*d  in  tbe  garments  htr  own  hands  had  vmU ; 
Not  without  wonder  seen.    Then  thus  began, 
Her  words  addressing  to  the  godlike  man :      [say, 

"  Cam*st  thou  not  hither,  wondrous  stranger! 
From  lands  remote,  and  o*er  a  length  of  sea  1 
Tell  then  whence  art  thou  i  whence  that  princely 

air? 
And  robes  like  these,  to  recent  and  so  hit  \** 

"  Hard  is  the  task,  oh  princess!  you  impose:*' 
(Thus,  sighing,  spoke  the  man  of  many  woes) 
**  The  long,  the  mournful  series  to  relate 
Of  all  my  sorrows  sent  by  Heaven  and  fate ! 
Yet  what  yon  ask,  attend.     An  island  lies 
Beyond  these  tracts,  and  under  other  skies, 
Ogygia  nam'd,  in  Ocean's  watory  arms ; 
Where  dwells  Calypso,  dreadful  in  her  charms! 
Remote  from  gods  or  men  she  holds  her  reign. 
Amid  the  terrours  of  the  rolling  main. 
Me,  only  me,  the  hand  of  Fortune  bore 
Unblest !  to  tread  that  interdicted  shore : 
When  Jove  tremendous  in  the  sable  deeps 
Lanch'd  his  red  lightning  at  our  scattered  ships  f 
llien,  all  my  fleet,  and  all  my  fbllowera  lost. 
Sole  on  a  plank,  on  boiling  surges  tost. 
Heaven  drove  my  wreck  th*  Ogygian  isle  to  find, 
Full  nine  days  floating  to  the  wave  and  wind. 
Met  by  the  goddess  there  with  open  arpis. 
She  bribed  my  stay  with  more  than  human  chaqni) 
Nay  promisM,  vainly  promised,  to  bestow 
Immortal  life,  exempt  from  age  or  woe : 
But  all  her  blandishments  successless  prove. 
To  banish  from  my  breast  my  country's  love. 
I  stay  reluctant  seven  continued  years, 
And  water  her  ambrosial  couch  with  tears. 
The  eighth  she  voluntary  moves  to  part. 
Or  urg'd  by  Jove,  or  her  own  changeful  heart. 
A  raft  was  form'd,  to  cross  the  surging  sea; 
Herself  supply'd  the  stores  and  rich  array ; 
And  gave  the  gales  to  waft  me  on  the  way. 
In  seventeen  days  appeared  your  pleasing  coast. 
And  woody  mot'*ntains,  half  in  vapours  lost 
Joy  touch'd  my  soul :  my  sou!  was  joy*d  in  vain. 
For  angry  Neptune  roused  the  raging  main ; 
The  wild  winds  whistle,  and  the  billows  roar; 
The  splitting  raft  the  furious  tempest  tore ; 
And  storms  vindictive  intercept  the  shore. 
Soon  as  their  rage  subsides,  the  seas  I  brave 
With  naked  force,  and  shoot  along  the  wave, 
To  reach  this  isle:   but  there  my  hopes  were 
The  surge  impell'd  me  on  a  craggy  coast.       [test, 
I  chose  the  safer  sea,  and  chanc'd  to  find 
A  river's  mouth  impervious  to  the  wind. 
And  clear  of  rooks.     I  fainted  by  t)ie  flood  ; 
Then  took  the  shelter  of  the  nei;^hbouring  wood. 
'Twas  nipht ;  and,  cover'd  in  the  foliage  deep, 
Jove  plunsjM  my  senses  in  the  death  of  rieep. 
All  night  I  slept,  oblivious  of  my  pain : 
Aurora  <lawn'd  and  Phoebus  shinM  in  vain. 
Nor,  till  oblique  he  sloped  his  evening  ray, 
Had  Somnus  dry'd  the  balmj'  dews  awav- 
Then  female  voice-?  from  the  shore  I  heard  • 
A  maid  amidst  them,  p^oddess-like,  appeared: 
To  her  I  sued,  she  pity'd  my  distress; 
Tike  thee  in  beauty,  nor  in  virtue  less. 
WiiotVoni  such  youth  could  hope  considerate  care  f 
In  youth  and  beauty  wisdom  is  but  rare  ' 
She  gave  nic  life,  reliev'd  with  just  supplies  [^T^ 
My  wants,  and  lent  these  robes  that  strike  your 
This  is  the  trutli :  and  oh,  ye  powers  on  high  ! 
Fort>id  that  waqt  should  sink  me  to  a  lie." 
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To  this  the  king :  '*  Our  daugbter  but  eiprest 
Her  cares  imperfect  t^  our  godlike  guest. 
Sappliant  to  her,  ance  first  he  choM  to  pray, 
Why  not  herself  did  she  conduct  the  way, 
Aod  with  h^er  haoduuiids  to  oar  court  convey  ?" 

"  Hero  and  king !»'  (Ulysses  thus  reply»d) 
**  Nor  blame  her  faultl<«,  nor  suspect  her  prida : 
Ske  bade  me  follow  in  tb^  attendant  train ; 
Rut  fear  and  reverence  did  my  steps  detain, 
Ldtraah  suspicion  might  alarm  thy  mind: 
Han*s  of  a  jcadous  and  mistakii^  kind.*' 

"  Far  from  my  soul,"  he  cry*d,  *'  the  gods  efiaoe 
AH  wrath  ill-grounded,  and  suspicion  base  I 
Whate*er  is  honest,  stranger,  I  approve ; 
And  would  to  Phcebus,  Pallas,  and  to  Jove, 
Such  as  thoa  art,  thy  thought  and  mine  were  one, 
Nor  thoa  unwilling  to  be  call*d  my  son. 
In  sqch  alliance  could'st  thou  wish  to  jcun, 
A  palace  stor'd  with  treasures  should  be  thine. 
But,  if  reluctant,  who  shall  force  thy  stay  ? 
Jove  bids  to  set  the  stranger  on  his  way, 
And  ships  shall  wait  thee  with  the  morning  ray. 
"nil  then,  let  slumbbr  close  thy  careful  eyes; 
The  wakeful  mariners  shall  wateh  the  skies, 
Aad  seize  the  moment  when  the  breezes  rite: 
Then  gently  waft  thee  to  the  pleasing  shore, 
^'here  thy  soul  crests,  and  labour  is  no  more. 
Bn*  as  Babcea  though  thy  country  lay. 
Our  ihipa  with  ease  transport  thee  in  a  day. 
Thither  of  old.  Earth's  giant-son  *  to  view, 
Ob  wings  of  winds  with  Rhadamanth  they  flew : 
This  land,  from  whence  their  morning  course 
Saw  them  returning  with  the  setting  Sun.  (begun, 
Your  ejres  shall  witness  and  confirm  my  tale. 
Our  ycKith  how  dextrous,  and  how  fleet  oivsail. 
When  justly  tim'd  with  equal  sweep  they  row, 
Asd  ocean  whitens  in  long  tracts  below." 

Thus  be.     No  word  th'  experience  man  repliei^ 
But  thoa  to  Heaven  (and  heavenward  lifts  his  eyes) 
"O.Jove!  O,  &ther!  what  the  king  accords 
Bo thon  make  perfect*  sacred  be  his  words ! 
Wide  o'er  the  world  Alcinous*  glory  Sabine ! 
Let  feme  be  his,  and  ah !  my  country  mine  !'^ 

Meantime  Anste,  for  the  hour  of  rest, 
Oidains  the  fleecy  couch,  and  covering  vest : 
Kds  her  fear  train  the  purple  quilts  prepare, 
I        And  the  thick  carpets  spn^  with  busy  care. 
I       With  torches  blazing  in  their  hands  they  past, 
Aad  fifltsfa'd  all  the  queen's  command  with  haste : 
Then  gave  the  signal  to  the  willing  guest : 
He  rose  with  pleasure,  and  reUr'd  to  rest. 
There,  soft^stended,  to  the  murmuring  sound 

Of  the  high  porch,  Ulysses  sleeps  profound  ! 

Withm,  released  from  cares,  Akinous  lies  | 

Aadfest  beside  were  clos'd  Arete's  eyes. 
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splendid  entertainments  are  made,  where  the 
celebrated  musician  and  poet  Dcmodocus  plays 
and  sings  to  the  guests.  They  next  proceed  to 
the  games ;  the  race,  the  wrestlin$r,  discus,  &c 
where  Ulysses  casts  a  prodigious  length,  to  the 
admiration  lof  all  the  spectators.  They  return 
again  to  the  banquet,  and  Demodocus  sings  the 
1ms  of  Mars  and  Venus.  Ulysses,  after  a 
compliment  to  the  poet,  desires  him*  to  sing  the 
introduction  of  the  wooden  horse  into  Troy{ 
which  subject  provoking  his  tears,  Alcinous  en- 
quires of  his  guest,  his  name,  parentage,  and 
fortunes. 


Alcisovs  calls  a  council,  in  which  it  is  resolved  to 
Uampart  Ulysses  into  his  countiy.  After  which, 

*Tiiyttf. 


Noilr  feir  Aurora  lifts  her  golden  ray. 
And  all  the  ruddy  orient  flames  with  day : 
Alcinous,  and  the  chief,  with  davming  light. 
Rose  instant  fh>m  the  slumbers  of  the  night; 
Then  to  the  council-seat  they  bend  their  way. 
And  fill  the  shining  thrones  along  the  bay. 

Meanwhile  Minerva,  in  her  guardian  care. 
Shoots  from  the  starry  vault  through  fields  of  air; 
In  form  a  herald  of  the  king,  she  flies 
From  peer  to  peer,  and  thus  incessant  cries : 

**"  Nobles  and  chiefk  who  rule  Phflsacia's  states. 
The  king  in  council  your  attendance  waits : 
A  prince  df  grace  divine  your  aid  implores, 
O'er  unknown  seas  arriv'd  from  unknown  shores." 
She  spoke,  and  sudden  with  tumultuous  sounds 
Of  thronging  multitudes  the  shore  rebounds : 
At  once  the  seats  they  fill :  and  every  eye 
Gaz'd,  as  before  some  brother  of  the  sky. 
Pallas  with  grace  divine  his  form  improves. 
More  high  he  treads,  and  more  enlarg'd  he  moves : 
She  sheds  celestial  bloom,  regard  to  draw  ; 
And  gives  a  dignity  of  mien,  to  awe ; 
With  strength,  the  future  prize  of  Fame  to  play« 
And  gather  all  the  Ifonours  of  the  day. 

Then  from  his  glittering  throne  Alcinous  rose : 
"  Attend,"  he  cry'd,  **  while  we  our  will  disclose. 
Your  present  aid  this  godlike  stranger  craves. 
Tost  by  rude  tempest  through  a  war  of  waves ; 
Perhaps  from  realms  that  view  the  rising  day. 
Or  nations  subject  to  the  western  ray. 
Then  grant,  what  here  all  sons  of  woe  obtaioi 
(For  here  affliction  never  pleads  in  vain :) 
Be  chosen  youths  prepared,  expert  to  try 
The  vast  profound,  and  bid  the  vessel  fly : 
lAiich  the  tall  bark,  and  arder  every  oar; 
Then  in  our  court  indulge  the  genial  hour. 
Instant,  you  sailors,  to  this  task  attend  ; 
Swift  to  the  palace,  all  ye  peers,  ascend ; 
Let  none  to  strangers  honours  due  disclaim  } 
Be  there  Demodocus,  the  bard  of  Fame, 
Taught  by  the  gods  to  please,  when  high  he  sings 
The  vocal  lay,  responsive  to  the  strings," 

Thus  spoke  the  prince :  th'  attending  peers  cibsy« 
In  state  they  moVe;  Alcinous  leads  the  way: 
Swift  to  Demodocus  the  herald  flies, 
At  once  the  sailors  to  their  chai^  arise : 
They  laoch  the  vessel,  and  unfurl  the  sails. 
And  stretch  the  swelling  canvafs  to  the  gales; 
Then  to  the  palace  move :  a  gathering  throng. 
Youth,  and  white  age,  tumultuous  pour  along : 
Now  all  accesses  to  the  dome  are  fillM ; 
Eight  boars,  the  choicest  of  the  herd,  are  kilPd  ? 
Two  beevesf  twelve  fetlings,  from  the  flock  they 
bring  .     ' 

To  crown  the  feast;  so  wills  the  bannteons  king. 
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f  ne  herald  vtifW  anires,  and  guides  aloug 

The  sacr^  master  of  celeitial  souf : 

Pear  to  the  Muse  !  wko  gave  his  days  to  flofir 

\yith  mighty  blessings,  mix*d  with  mighty  woe : 

"U^ith  clouds  of  darkoeps  quench'd  his  visual  ray, 

But  gave  him  skill  to  raise  the  lofty  lay. 

High  on  a  radiant  throne  suhlimie  in  state. 

Encircled  by  huga  multitudes,  be  sate : 

With  silver  sbone  the  throne ;  his  lyce  well  strung 

1*0  rapturous  sounds,  at  band  PontoDOus  huBf : 

Before  his  seats  polisb'd  table  shines. 

And  a  full  goblet  foams  with  generous  wiqm  : 

His  food  a  herald  bore  :  and  pow  they  fed : 

And  now  the  rage  of  craving  hunger  6ed. 

Then,  fir'd  by  a}I  the  Muse  aloud  he  singy 
The  mighty  deeds  of  demi-gods  and  kings  : 
from  that  fierce  wnith  the  noble  song  arqse» 
That  made  Ulysses  and  Achilles  foes: 
How  o'er  the  least  they  doom  the  fall  of  Troy  ; 
The  stern  debate  Atrides  hears  with  joy : 
For  Heaien  fortold  the  cpnt^t,  when  he  ^ro4 
The  marble  threshold  of  the  Delphic  god, 
€uri6us  to  leam  the  counsels  of  the  sky. 
Ere  yet  he  loos'd  the  rage  of  war  on  Troy. 
.  Touch'd  at  the  song,  Ulysses  stra^ight  re|i^'4 
To  soft  afBiction  all  his  manly  mind  : 
Belbre  his  eyes  the  purple  vest  he  dreir. 
Industrious  to  conceal  the  falling  dew : 
But  when  the  music  paus'd,  he  ceased  to  shed 
The  flowing  tear,  and  raised  his  drooping  bead : 
And,  lifting  to  the  gods^-a  goblet  crowned, 
He  pourM  a  pure  libation  to  the  ground. 

Transported  with  the  song,  the  listening  train 
Again  with  loud  applause  demand  the  strain : 
Again  Ulysses  veil'd  his  pensive  head, 
Again,  unmannM,  a  shower  of  sorrow  shed : 
,    Concealed  he  wept :  the  King  observed  alone 
The  silent  tear,  and  ^card  Uie  secret  groan : 
Then  to  the  bard  aloud ;  •*  O  cease  to  sing. 
Dumb  be  thy  voice,  and  mute  th'  bamooiouy 

string; 
Enough  the  feast  has  pleasM,  enough  the  power 
Of  heavenly  song  has  crowq'd  the  genial  hour  I 
Incessant  in  the  games  your  strength  display; 
Contest,  ye  bjrave,  the  honours  of  the  day : 
That,  pleas'd,  th'  admiring  stranger  qfiay  pro* 

claim 
In  distant  regions  the  Phasacian  fame : 
^one  wield  the  gauntlet  with  so  dire  a  8wajc» 
Or  SMrifter  in  the  race  devour  the  way ; 
None  in  the  leap  spring  with  so  strong  a  bound, 
pr  firmer,  in  the  wrestling,  press  the  ground." 

Thus  spoke  the  king ;  tb'  attending  peers  ohey : 
In  state  they  nu^ve,  Alcinous  leads  the  way : 
His  golden  lyre  t>emodgchus  unstrung, 
High  on  a  column  ii|  Ihe  palace  hung: 
And,  guided  by  a  herald'f  gfuardian  cares, 
Majestic  to  the  lists  of  fam«;  repairs. 

^9w  ^warms  the  populace ;  a  countle^  throng, 
Youtli  and  hoar  age ;  and  man  drives  man  along : 
The  garties  begin ;  ambitious  of  the  pri^, 
Acron^^ns,  Tboon,  and  Eretmeus  rise; 
The  prize  OcyaJus  and  Prymneus  claini, 
Anchialus  and  Ponteus,  chiefe  of  feme  : 
There  Proreus,  Neates,  Kratreus  appeal^ 
And  fam'd'Ampblalvs,  Polyneus'  heur; 
Euryaluslike  Mars  terrific  rose, 
Whenxlad  in  wi;^th  he  withers  hosts  of  fioei : 
Kaubolides  with  grace  uneqnall'd  slMme, 
Qt  equalM  by  Laodama^  alone. 


With  these  came  forth  Ambt^nient  th«  ^kr^g) 
And  three  bmve  sons,  firom  great  Akinons  sprbnr . 

Rang'd  in  a  line  the  ready  racers  stand,    * 
Start  fiom  the  goal,  and  vanish  o'er  tbe  strand : 
Syift  as  on  wings  of  winds  upborne  they  fly. 
And  drifts  of  rising  dust  involve  the  sj^y : 
Before  the  rest,  what  space  the  hinds  allow 
Between  the  mule  ^nd  ox,  from  plo^gh  to  plpugh; 
Clytonous  sprung :  he  wingM  the  rapid  way. 
And  bore  th'  unrivaird  honours  of  the  day. 
With  fierce  embrace  the  brawny  wrestlers  join:      ^ 
The  conquest,  gireat  Bury^lus,  is  thine.     ' 
Amphialus  sprui^g  forward  with  a  bound, 
Superior  in  ^e  le^p,  a  length  of  grocnd  ; 
From  Elatreus'  stfx>ng  arm  the  discus  flie^. 
And  sings  with  unmatched  force  along  the  skie^ 
And  Laodam  whirls  high,  with  dreadful  sway, 
The  gloves  of  death,  victorious  in  the  fray. 

While  thus  the  peerage  ip  the  game^  contends, 
In  act  tp  speak,  Laodamas  ascends :  [skilFd 

**  O  friends,"  be  cries,  **  the  straneer  seems  we^ 
To  try  tb*  illustrious  labours  of  the  field : ' 
I  deein  him  brave :  then  grant  ihe  brave  roan's 
Invite  ^be  hero  to  his  share  of  fame.  f  claim. 

What  nervous  arms  he  boasts !  how  firm  his  ti^ad  f 
His  limbe  how  tdhiM !  how  broad  his  shoulders ' 

spread: 
By  age  unbroke  !-^but  all-consuiphig  care 
Dest|roys,  perhaps,  that  s^ren^h  that  time  foslf 

spare ; 
Dira  19  the  ocean,  dread  in  all  its  fbrfns ! 
Man  must  decay,  when  man  contends  with  storms.*^ 

"  Well  bast  thou  spol^e,"  (Kuryalus  replies); 
**  Thine  is  the  guest,  Invite  him  thou  to  rise.** 
Swift  at  the  wci^,  advancing  from  the  crowd, 
He  made  obeisance,  and  thus  spojcc  aloud : 

"  Vouchsafes  the  reverend  stranger  to  displsv 
His  manly  worth,  ai\d  share  the  gldrions  day  ? 
Fkther.  arise !  for  thee  thy  port  proclain^s 
Eirpert  to  conquer  in  the  solemn  gamesi 
To  fame  arise !  for  what  more  fame  can  yield 
Than  the  swift  race,  of  conrfict  of  the  field  >  ^ 
I  Steal  ft-oin  corroding  care  one  transient  daj, 
,  To  glory  give  the  space  thou  has^  to  stiy ; 
!  Short  is  the  thne,  and,  lo  I  ev»n  now  tbe  ga!e»' 
,  Call  thee  aboard,  and  stretch  the  sweflmg  sails.*^ 
,     To  whom  with  sighs  Ulysses  gave  reply: 
"  Ah !  why  th*  ill-suiting  pastime  ipust  I  try  4 
''  To  gloomy  care  my  thoughts  alone  are  free ; 
111  the  gay  sports  with  troubled  hearts  a^ree: 
Sad  finom  roy  natal  hour  my  days  have  ran, 
A  much^afflicted,  much -enduring  man  f 
Who' suppliant  to  the  king  and  peers  impftyres 
'  A  speedy  voyage  to  his  native  shores." 

"  Wide  wanders,  Laodap,  thy  erring  toopf^ 
The  sports  of  glory  tp  the  brave  belong," 
(Retorts  Epryalus):  **  he  boaslsno  claim 
Among  the  great,  unlike  the  sons  of  fame. 
A  winideriog  merchant  he  freouents  the  main; 
Some  mean  sea-farer  in  pursuit  of  gain ; 
Studious  of  fraight,  in  naval  trade  well  skilTd, 
But  dreads  th'  athletic  IiCbourt  of  the  field.'' 

Incens'd  Ulysses  w^^h  a  froipi  replies. 
**  O  forward  to  proclaim  thy  soul  unwise ! 
With  partial  hands  the  gods  their  gifts  dispeasf ; 
Some  greatly  think,  nowfi,  speak  with  manly  sense  i 
Hera  Heaven  an  eMgance  of  form  denies. 
But  wisdom  the  defect  of  form  supplies : 
This  man  with  energy  of  ^ught  control^ 
And  lieals  with  modest  violence  oujr  toul^ 
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Nor  can  one  vord  he  chaojf  d  I)i4  for  »  voni«  j 

In  public  more  tlum  inorta)  |l)^  app^rf , 

And,  9s  he  moviw.  the  ^hig  croird  reviref* 

While  others,  iieau^eou^  as  th'  ett^eria}  ^ii#y 

Tbe  ooUer  portjoo  wimt,  9.  )f.naw'mg  mind. 

jo  OHtwafd  sfhQv  fieavpAgivef  tjwe  to  cxoaJ, 

Bot  Heaven  ^enifs  tbtt  pjrai«e  of  thioking  vaM« 

III  befif  tbe  brave  a  ru4^  uo^vem'd  tongue. 

5od,  youth,  rof  geoorpus  soul  refoats  t4ie  wrong : 

Sjcdl'd  in  heroic  exercise,  )  ciaiqi 

A  port  of  honour  witjj  th^  |Qn«  of  fiwp  s 

Such  v^  piy  boast  wifle  vigour  cp^wpJd  my  dayi, 

Now  tare  siirrounds  )[i)e,  f  o4  my  force  d»e»rf  i 

Inur'd  4  |oelai)cl)ojy  pf  rt  to  b^%r. 

In  scenes  of  dcatb,  by  t«npcst  «pd  l^y  F»r- 

Yft,  thu*  by  woes  impaird,  w  iporr  I  waie 

lb  prqv^  the  hero.— Slander  HtifLp  tbe  brav#," 

Then,  stridu^  forward  nith  a  furioo^  bmiMl, 
He  wT«ch*d  »  rocky  fr%gmei/t  fr^ni  the  grouod. 
i^  i^r  ipore  ponderous,  and  qiore  hii^  by  iar. 
Than  wb^f  Pfa^cta'9  90^^  A'uck^rg^d  m  air. 
Fierce  firoqi  bis  arm  tb*  eoormoiw  load  b»  tiukgB, 
lonofouc  through  the  sh^ie^  air  it  «ing» ; 
jCoochM  to  the  earth,  tempestuous  as  it  Aie^ 
Tb«  crovd  gtze  ^yvard  wbile  it  cleaves  the  skki. 
Beyond  all  oo^s,  with  many  a  giddy  rouMl 
Down  nnMogt  it  np-turns  a  bUl  of  ground. 

That  ioitaAt'PalUs,  buisting  firom  a  cloa4, 
fufd  a  d^itlagnisb'd  iQ^r^,  «nd  cry'd  aloud  I 

*'  Et'q  be  who  sightly  wants  bis  v'unal  mj 
May  by  his  touch  alo^e  award  tbe  day : 
Thy  signal  tbrpv  tirao^ends  tho  uttnost  hound 
Of  cwery  chJ^mpion  lyr  a  lenrth  of  gi^aQQd. 
Secuc^y  bid  the  strongwt  of  the  t^raio 
Anse  to  throw :  the  Wrongest  thrdws  in  ^910.^ 

She  spoke ;  and  momentary  mounts  tba  thy : 
The  fricoUly  voice  Ulysses  hears  altb  joy , 
Then  thus  alQqd.  (el^  with  decent  pride) 
"  Ri^,  ye  Pbtapacians,  try  your  force,'*  he  criid ; 
'*  If  with  this  throw  the  strgnosst  oa^tter  lu^ 
Still,  fonhfir  still,  I  bid  the  discus  Oy, 
gtaad  fortht  ye  chan^ioi)s,  who  the  gauntlet  wleW, 
Or  y^  the  swiftest  cacers  qf  the  field  i 
Aaod  forth,  ye  wrestlen,  whf>  these  pastimes  grace, 
I  widd  tb^  g^ootlet,  and  I  run  the  rare  I 
(n  iueh  heroic  game^  I  yield  to  noi^* 
Or  yield  to  hnve  L^odama9  alooe  : 
Shall  1  with  brave  Laodamas  contoad  I 
A  fiieod  is  sacred,'  and  I  style  him  &ien^. 
Ungenerous  were  the  many»and  base  oC  t«sefft, 
^'ho  tai^  tX^^ind,  and  gays  th'  nngivtefol  Qavt; 
Queflj  the  ma^  in  foreign  realms  cdnAn'd, 
Base  to  his  friend,  V>  hi>  own  inter^  blind: 
All,  all  your  herocy  I  this  day  defy  ; 
Ohre  mc  a  n^an  that  we  our  might  owiy  try. 
Eipert  ill  eycfy  vt,  I  hoa^t  the  skiH 
To  give  the  fie^ther'd  arrows  wings  to  lull ; 
Should  a  whole  host  at  once  discharge  tbe  bovr. 
My  well -alined  lihaft  with  death  pnevente  the  fi^ : 
41ooe  superior  in  the  field  of  Troy, 
Oreat  Philoctrtes  taught  the  shaft  to  fly. 
P^  an  tl|e  SODS  of  Barth,  unrivall'd  praise 
I  justly  claim ;  but  yield  to  better  days, 
To  those  fam'd  days  wheu  great  Alcides  rote^ 
And  Enrytns,  who  bade  tbe  gpds  be  foes : 
(Vain  Eorytos,  whose  art  became  his  crime,    ^ 
Swept  frocD  t^  Earth,  he  perish'd  ia  his  prime  ; 
Bqddeii  th'  icfemeahle  way  he  trod, 
^  ^kUy  (^lust  defy  t^e  bow;f€jr'SodJe 


Tn  fighting  4elds  as  far  th0  «|MUr  1  ilirvw^ 
As  flies  an  arrow  froiM  the  weU-drawn  hov* 
Sole  in  the  nee  tbe  contest  I  decline, 
Stiff'aremy  weary  joinU,  aod  I  resign ; 
By  storms  and  hanger  worn :  age  well  may  fail, 
When  storms  aad  hunger  both  atOQoe  assail.*' 

AbafhM,  the  ni>mbers  heftr  the  godlike  man. 
Till  great  Alcioo^  mildly  thus  began :       [tongue 

*<  Weil  hast  thou  s|»oke,  and  weU  thy  generous 
With  decent  pride  refutes  a  publie  wrong : 
Wanyi  aiPe  thy  word*,  but  warm  withei^t  ofienoe  ; 
Fear  only  fools,  secure  in  men  of  sense : 
Thy  worth  is  known.    Then  hear  onr  oouotry'a 
And  hear  to  heroes  our  heroic  fame;  [claim, 

In  di3tant  realms  oar  glorious  deedf  display. 
Repeat  them  frequent  in  the  genial  day ; 
When  blest  with  ease  thy  woes  and  wandierings  end» 
T^aeb  theoi  thy  coaeort,  bid  thy  sons  attend  f 
How  lov'd  of  Jove  he  crown'd  eur  sires  <witb  praise. 
Hoy  we  their  offiipnog  dignify  oq?  raee, 

<*  Let  other  realms  the  dcatbful  sraontlet  wield^ 
Or  boa«i  the  glories  ci  th'  athletie  field ; 
We  in  tbe  oourse  unrivaird  speed  display, 
Or  through  cerulean  billews  pkmgh  the  way ; 
To  drefs,  to  dance,  to  sing,  onr  sole  delight,  ' 
The  feast  or  bath  hy  day,  and  love  by  night  t 
Rise  then,  ye  skilled  in  measnrsa;  let  him  bear 
YQur  ^(ne  to  laen  that  breathe  a  distant  air  2 
And  faithful  say,  to  you  the  pnweo  bekmf 
Te  ftee,  to  sail,  to  dance,  to  chant  tbe  son§i 

<*  But,  berakl,  in  the  palace  swift  vepa&r, 
And  the  soft  lyre  to  gmee  onr  pastimes  bear.** 

S^ift  at  the  wotd,  obedient  to  the  king, 
The  herald  flies  the  tuneful  Ijrre  to  briagw 
Up  rose  nine  aenioei,  chosen  to  surfey 
The  ff tore  gamea,  thejudiieeof  theday. 
With  instant  care  they  mark  a  spacious  roand^ 
And  level  for  the  dnnee  th'  allotted  ground  ; 
The  herald  bean  the  lyre :  intent  to  piny. 
The  hard  advancing  meditaftes  the  lay, 
SkiliM  in  tbe  dance,  UU  youths,  a  bloomhig  bend, 
Qnteelal  before  tbe  heavenly  minetrelstand  : 
Ught-houndsof  firom  theeaith,  at  onoe  they  Hse| 
Their  feet  half  viewless  ^ber  in  tbe  skies  : 
Ulyscss  i^'d,  aatonish'd  to  survey 
The  glancing  splendoum  as  their  sandals  play. 
Meantime  the  bard,  altemate  to  the  strings, 
The  loves  of  Mars  and  Cytberea  sings ; 
How  the  stem  god,  enanknir'd  with  her  oharmSt 
Clasp'd  the  gay  panting  goddess  in  his  anna,   , 
BybcthessediieVl :  and  how  the  Sun,  whooeeye 
Views  the  baoad  Heavens,  disckis'd  tbe  lawlesa  joy, ' 
Stong  to  the  soul  indignant  through  the  skiea 
To  his  black  fin^  rindictive  Vulcan  flies : 
ArriT'di  his  sinewy  arme  incessant  plaoe 
Th'  eternid  anTil  on  the  massy  base. 
A  wondrous  3iet  he  lahoucs,  to  betray 
Tbe  wanton  lovers,  as  entwin'd  they  lay, 
Indiasolnbly  strong !    Then  instant  bears 
To  his  immqrtal  dome  tbe  finishM  snares. 
Above,  belqw,  around,  with  art  dispread,        "   ' 
The  sure  enclosure  folds  tbe  genial  bed  ; 
Whose  tesrture  ev'n  the  seaech  of  gods  deceAtee, 
Thin  as  the  fibosy  threads  the  spiderweares. 
Then,  as  withdrawing  from  tbe  starry  bowers. 
He  feigns  a  journey  to  the  Leomian  shores. 
His  favourite  isle  1  observant  Mars  deseries 
His  wish*d  reoess,  and  to  the  goddess  flies: 
He  glows,  he  bums :  the  fair-hair'd  <|ueen  of  lorn 
J[>eicei^s  HBootb  iflidiog  flpofli  tlM  OQurta  af  Jof^ 
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Gay  blooming  in  fall  charms  :  her  hand  be  jMnest 
With  eager,  joy,  and  with  a  sigfa  addrest : 

*'  Come,  my  belov'd,  and  taste  the  soft  delights: 
Come,  to  repose  the  genial  bed  invites  : 
Thy  absent  sponse,  neglectful  of  thy  charms. 
Prefers  his  barbarous  Sintians  to  thy  arms  !** 

Then  nothing  loth,  th'  enamour'd  fidr  he  led. 
And  sunk  transported  on  the  conscioos  bed. 
Down  nish*d  the  toils,  inwrapping  as  i\wy  lay 
The  careless  lovers  in  their  wanton  play : 
In  vain  they  strive,  th'  entangling  snares  deny 
(Inextricably  firm)  the  power  to  6y  : 
Wam*d  by  tbe  god  who  sheds  the  golden  day, 
SUsm  Vulcan  homeward  tre^s  the  starry  way : 
Arriv'd,  he  sees^  he  grieves,  with  r&ge  he  bums : 
Full  horrible  he  roars,   his  voice  ail  Heaven 
returns: 
"  O  Jove"  he  cry'd,  "  oh  all  ye  powers  above, 
See  the  lewd  dalliance  of  the  qneen  of  love  * 
Me,  awkward  me,    she  scorns  ;    and  yields  her 

charms 
To  that  fair  lecher,  the  strong  god  of  arms. 
IT  I  am  lame,  that  stain  my  natal  hour 
By  fate  imposM ;  such  me  my  parent  bore : 
Why  was  I  bom  ?    See  how  the  wanton  lies  ! 
O  sight  tormenting  to  an  husband's  eyes ! 
But  yet  I  trust,  this  once  ev'n  Mars  would  fly 
His  fair  one's  anna— he  thinks  her  once,  too,  nigh. 
But  there  remain,  ye  guilty,  in  my  power, 
Till  Jove  refonds  his  shameless  daughter's  dower. 
Too  dear  I  priz'd  «  fiiir  enchanting  face  : 
Beauty  unchaste  is  beauty  in  disgrace." 
Meanwhile  the  gods  the  dome  of  Vulcan 
throng, 
ApoUo  comes,  and  Neptune  comes  alongr ; 
With  these  gay  Hermes  trod  the  starry  plain ; 
But  modesty  withheld  the  goddess-tram. 
All  ^eave4i  beholds  imprison'd  as  they  lie. 
And  unextinguish'd  laughter  shakes  tbe  sky. 
Th^  mutoal,  thus  they  spoke :   '*  Behold  on 
wrong 
Swift  vengeance  waits;  and  art  subdues  the  strong ! 
Bprells  there  a  god  on  all  th'  Oljrmpian  brow 
More  swift  than  Mars,  and  more  than  Vulcan  slow  ? 
Yet  Vulcan  conquers,  and  the  god  of  arms 
Must  pay  the  pasalty  for  lawless  charms." 

Thus  serious  they ;  but  he  who  gilds  the  skies. 
The  gay  Apollo,  thus  to  Hermes  cries : 
'*  Wonld'st  thou  encham'd  like  Mars,p  Hemes,lie, 
And  bear  the  shame,  like  Mars,  to  share  the  joy  ?" 

"  O  envy'd  shame !"  (the  smiling  youth  rgoin'd,) 
'<  Add  thrice  the  chains,  and  thrice  more  firmly 
Gaze  ajl  ye  gods,  and  every  goddess  gaze,  [bind  ; 
Yet  eager,  would  I  bless  the  sweet  disgrace." 

JLoud  Uugh  the  rest,  even  Keptnne  laugh'd 
Yet  sues  importunate  to  looaer  the  god :   [aloud, 
**  And  free,"  be  cries,  *'  O  Vulcan !  free  from  shame 
Thy  captives ;  I  ensure  the  penal  claim." 

"  WiU  Neptune"  (Vulcan  then)  '*  the  ftdthless 
He  suffirav  who  gives  surety  for  th*  m^ust :  [tmst? 
But  say,  if  that  lewd  scandal  of  the  sky. 
To  liberty  restor'd,  perfidious  fly  ; 
Say,  wilt  thou  bear  the  mulct  ?"  He  instant  cries, 
**  The  mulct  I  bear,  if  Mara  perfidious  flies." 

To  |rhom  appeas'd :  *'  No  more  I  urge  deby ;     , 
When  Neptune  sues,  my  part  is  to  obey," 
Then  to  the  snares  his  force  the  god  applies ; 
They  burst ;  and  Mars  to  Thrace  indignant  flies  ^ 
To  the  soft  Cyprian  shores  the  goddess  moves, 
To  visit  Fs^hoft  ai)d  her  blooding  groves  ^ 


Where  to  the  power  an  hundred  altari  rise, 
And  breathing  odours  scent  the  balmy  skies ;  , 
Cooceal'd  she  bathes  in  consecrated  bowers, 
The  Graces  unguents  shed,  ambrosial  showers. 
Unguents  that  charm  the  gods  !  fhe  last  ai^sumes 
Her  wonderoiis  robes ;  and  full  the  goddess  blooms. 

Thus  sung  the  bard  :  Utjrsses  hears  with  joy. 
And  kmd  applauses  rend  the  vaulted  sky. 

Then  to  the  sports  his  sons  the  king  commands. 
Each  blooming  youth  before  the  monarch  stands. 
In  dance  unmatch'd !  A  wonderoos  ball  is  brought 
(The  woric  of  Polypus,  divinely  wrought;) 
This  3roath  with  strength  enormous  bids  it  fly. 
And  bending  backward  whirls  it  to  tbe  sky ; 
His  brother,  springing  with  an  active  bound. 
At  distance  intercepts  it  from  the  ground  r 
The  ball  dismissed,  in  dance  they  skim  the  strand, 
Tnra  and  return,  and  scarce  imprint  the  sand. 
Th'  assembly  gazes  with  astonish'd  eyes. 
And  sends  in  shouts  applauses  to  the  skies,    [name 

Then  thus  Ulysses!    **  Happy  king,    whose 
The  brightest  shines  in  all  the  rolls  of  fame : 
In  snl^ects  happy  !  with  surprise  1  gaze  !  ^ 

Thy  praise  was  just ;   their  skill  transcends  thy 
praise." 
Pleas'd  with  his  people's  &me,  tbe  monarch  hean» 
And  thus  benevolent  accosts  the  peers  s 
**  Smce  Wisdom's  sacred  guidance  he  pursues, 
Give  to  the  stiangcr  guest  a  stranger's  dues : 
Twelve  princes  in  our  realm  dominkm  share 
O'er  whom  supreme,  imperial  power  I  bear : 
Bring  gold,  a  pledge  of  love ;  a  talent  bring, 
A  vest,  a  robe,  and  imitate  your  king : 
Be  swift  to  give ;  that  he  this  night  may  shart 
llie  social  feast  of  joy,  with  joy  sincere. 
And  thou,  Euryalus,  redeem  thy  wrong ; 
A  generous  besjrt  repairs  a  slanderous  tongue.** 

Th'  assenting  peers,  obedient  to  tbe  king. 
In  haste  their  heralds  send  the  gifts  to  bring. 
Then  thus  Euryalus  :  **  O  prince,  whose  sway 
Rules  this  best  realm,  repentant  I  obey  ! 
Be  his  this  sword,  whose  blade  of  brass  displays 
A  mddy  gleam  $  whose  hilt  a  silver  blaze ; 
Whose  ivory  sheath,  inwrought  with  curious  pride. 
Adds  graceful  terronr  to  the  wearer's  side." 

He  said ;  and  to  his  hand  the  sword  consi go'd ; 
**  And  if,"  he  cry'd,  "  my  words  affect  thy  mind. 
Far  from  thy  mhid  those  wtMrds,  ye  whirlwinds,  bear. 
And  scatter  them,  ye  storms,  in  empty  air : 
Crown,  O  ye  Heavens !  with  joy  Ids  peaceful 

hours. 
And  grant  him  to  his  spouse  and  native  shores !" 

"  And  blest  be  thou,  my  friend,"  Ulysses  cries: 
"  Cro««)  him  with  every  Joy,  ye  fivouring  skies: 
To  thy  calm  hours  connnued  peace  afford. 
And  never,  never  mayit  thou  want  this  sword  \*^ 
He  said ;  and  o'er  his  shoulder  slung  the  blade. 
Now  o'er  the  earth  ascends  the  evening  shade : 
The  precious  gifts  th'  illustrious  heralds  bear. 
And  to  the  court  th'  embody'd  peers  repair. 
Before  the  queen  Alcinoos'  sons  uufold 
The  vests,  the  robes,  and  heaps  of  shining  gold  ; 
Then  to  the  radiant  thrones  they  move  in  state : 
Aloft,  the  king  in  pomp  imperial  sat 

Then  to  the  queen:  "O  partner  of  onrrrign, 
O  sole  bclov'd !  command  thy  menial  train 
A  ]Alish'd  chest  and  stately  robes  to  bear. 
And  healing  waters  for  the  bath  prepare : 
That,  bath'd,  our  guest  may  bid  his  sorrows  cease. 
Hear  the  sweet  sou|^  and  taste  the  f^A^  in  pci^ 
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A  bowl  tfa«i1lcBM  wHfa  goM,  of  voodroQt  frmme, 

Oonelf  we  give,  menorial  of  our  nune : 

To  iMse  in  ofierings  to  almigfaty  Jove, 

Jlad  every  god  that  treads  the  ooorts  i^Kyve." 

Instant  the  qoeeo,  obeeryant  of  the  king, 
Commaodi  her  train  a  spaciom  vase  to  bring. 
The  spaeioos  vase  with  ample  stream,  suffice. 
Heap  high  the  wood,  and  hid  the  flames  arise. 
The  flames  climb  rovnd  it  with  afierce  embrace, 
The  faming  waters  bobble  o^er  the  blaze. 
Herself  the  chest  prepares :  in  order  roll'd 
The  robes,  the  vesta  are  rang'd,  and  heaps  of  gold 
And  adding  a  rich  dress  inwrought  with  art, 
A  gift  exprenive  of  her  bounteous  heart. 
Thus  spoke  to  Ithacut:  "  To  gnard  with  bands 
Insolvable  these  gifts,  thy  care  demands : 
Lest,  in  thy  dm^ers  on  the  watery  main. 
The  hand  of  rapine  make  our  bounty  vain.'* 

Then  bendbg  with  full  force,  around  he  roU'd 
A  labyrinth  of  bands  in  fold  on  fold, 
C^d  with  Circsnui  art    A  train  attends 
Around  the  bath:  the  bath  the  king  ascendt 
(Untastedjoy,  sinoe  that  disastrous  hour 
He  sail'd  ill-foted  from  Calypso's  bower  :) 
Where,  happy  as  the  gods  that  range  the  sky, 
ile  feasted  every  sense  with  every  joy. 
He  bathes;  the  damsels,  with  ofl&cious toil. 
Shed  sweete,  shed  ungilents,  in  a  shower  of  oil : 
Then  o*er  bis  limbs  a  gorgeous  robe  he  spreads. 
And  to  the  feast  magmifioently  treads: 
Full  where  the  dome  its  shining  valves  expands, 
Naosicaa  blooming  as  a  goddess  stands. 
With  wondering  93res  the  hero  she  surveyed, 
And  gracefol  thus  began  the  royal  maid : 

"  Hail,  godlike  stranger !   and  when  Heaven 
restores 
To  thy  fond  wish  thy  loog-expeoted  shores, 
This  er^'gratefol  in  remembimioe  bear. 
To  me  thou  ow'st,  tome,  the  vita]  air.'' 

"  O  royal  maid  !"  Ulysses  straight  returns, 
**  Whose  worth  the  splendours  of  thy  race  adorns, 
fSo  may  dread  Jove  (whose  arm  in  vengeance 

forms'    V  storms,) 

The  writhen  bolt,  and  blackens  Heaven  with 
Ra^ore  me  safe,  through  weary  wanderings  tost. 
To  my  dear  country's  ever-pleasing  coast. 
Am,  while  the  spirit  m  this  bosom  glows. 
To  thee,  my  goddess,  I  address  my  tows  : 
My  life,  thy  gift  I  boast  !*'  He  said,  and-sat 
Vmt  by  Alcinous  on  a  throne  of  state, 
Kow  tadi  partakes  the  feast,  the  wine  prepaid. 
Portions  the  food,  and  each  hb  portion  shares. 
The  bardan  herald  guides:  the  gazing  throng 
Pay  low  obeisance  as  he  moves  along : 
Beneath  a  sculptured  arch  he  sits  enthron'd. 
The  peers  encircling  form  an  awful  round. 
Then*  from  the  chine,  Ulysses  carves  wttb  art 
Delicious  food,  an  hononiry  part; 
''This,  let  the  master  of  the  Lyre  receive, 
A  pledfe  of  love  I  'tis  all  a  wretch  can  give. 
Xfves  there  a  man  beneath,  the  spacious  skies, 
Who  sacred  honours  to  the  herd  denies  ? 
Thf  Muse  the  bacd  inspires,  exalts  his  mmd ; 
The  MuKC  indulgent  l^vcs  th'  harmonious  kind." 

The  herald  to  his  hand  the  charge  conveys, 
Kot  fond  of  flattery,  nor  unpleas'd  with  praise. 

When  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  allay'd, 
T1ki9  to  the  lyrist  wise  Ulysses  said  : 
"  Oh  more  than  man !  thy  soul  the  Muse  inspires, 
Or  PhfBhps  apiinates  witl)  alihis  fir^i 


Forwho,  by  PhoBbus  uninform'd  could  know 
The  woe  of  Greece,  and  sing  so  well  the  woe  ? 
Just  to  the  tale,  aft  present  at  the  fray, 
Or  taught  the  labours  of  the  dreadful  day ! 
The  song  recalls  past  honours  to  my  eyes. 
And  bids  proud  llion  from  her  ashes  rise. 
Once  more  harmonious  strike  the  sounding  strinr 
Th'  Epttan  fabric,  fram'd  by  Pallas,  smg : 
How  stem  Ulysses,  furious  to  destroy. 
With  latent  heroes  sack'd' imperial  1>oy. 
If  faithful  thou  record  the  tale  of  fiune. 
The  god  himself  inspires  thy  breast  with  flame : 
And  mineahall  be  the  task,  henceforth  to  raise 
In  every  land,  thy  nKmument  of  praise. 
Full  of  the  god,  he  rais'd  his  lofty  strain. 
How  the  Greeks  rush'd  tumultuous  to  the  ig^n  r 
How  blazing  tents  illmnin'd  half  the  skies 
While  from  the  shores  the  winged  navy  flies : 
How  ev'n  in  Ilion's  walls,  in  deathful  bands. 
Came  the  stem  Greeks  by  Troy's  assisting  hands  9 
All  TVoy  up.heav»d  the  steed ;  of  diflerin^  mind. 
Various  the  'iVojaas  counselFd ;  part  consign^ 
The  monster  to  the  sword,  part  sentence  gave 
Tophinge  it  headlong  in  the  whelming  wave; 
Th'  unwise  prevail,  they  lodge  it  in  the  towers. 
An  ofScring  sacred  to  th'  immorUl  powers : 
Th'.  unwise  award  to  lodge  it  m  the  walls. 
And  by  the  gods'  decree  proud  llion  fklls ; 
Destructkm  enters  in  the  treacherous  wood. 
And  vengefol  slaughter,  fierce  for  human  bibod. 

He  sungtheGre^s  stem  issuing  fixMn  the  steed. 
How  llion  bums,  how  all  her  fothers  bleed  : 
How  to  thy  dome,  Deiphobus  f  ascends 
The  Spartan  king :  how  Ithacus  attends 
(Horrid  as  Mars,)  and  how  with  dire  alarms 
He  fights,  subdues :  for  Pallas  strings  his  armi. 

Thus  while  he  sung,  Ulysses*  griefs  req^. 
Tears  bathe  his  cheeks,    and  teara  the  gnmA 
An  ■orae  fond  matron  views  in  mortal  fight  [bedew  t 
Her  husband  foUmgin  bis  country's  right: 
Frantic  tbrougbclashing  swords  she  runa,  she  flies. 
As  ghastly  pale  he  groans,  andfoints,  and  dies; 
Close  to  his  breast  she  grovels  on  the  ground. 
And  bathes  with  floods  of  titers  the  gaping  wound  i 
She  cries,  she  shrieks ;  the  fierce  insulting  foe 
Relentless  mock  her  violence  of  woe : 
To  chains  condenw»d,  as  wildly  she  deploiet; 
A  widow,  and  a  slave  on  foreign  shores. 

So  from  the  sluices  Of  Ulysses'  eyes 
Fast  fell  the  tears,  and  sighs  succeeded  sighs  J 
ConceaPd  he  griev'd  r  the  king  obscrv'd  alone      * 
The  silent  tear,  and  heard  the  secret  groan : 
Then  to  the  bard  aloud :  "  O  cease  to  sing. 
Dumb  be  thy  voice,  and  mute  the.tuneful  Mngi^ 
To  every  note  his  tears  responsive  flow. 
And  his  great  heart  heayes  with  tumultuous  woe  t 
Thy  lay  too  deeply  moves  :  then  cease  the  lay. 
And  o'er  the  banquet  every  heart  be  gay  : 
This  social  right  demands  i  for  him  the  sails. 
Floating  in  air,  hivite  th'  impelling  gales ; 
His  are  the  gifts  of  love :  the  wise  knd  good 
Receive  the  stranger  as  a  brother's  blood. 

"  But,  friend,  discover  faitlifol  what  I  ccave. 
Artful  concealment  ill  hecomef  the  brave : 
Say  what  thy  birth,  and  what  the  name  you  bora. 
Imposed  by  parenU  in  the  natal  hour  ? 
(For  from  the  natal  hour  dlsUactrve  names. 
One  common  rightj  the  great  and  lowly  claims :) 
Say  from  what  city.^from  what  regions  tost. 
And  what  iDbabitan|s  those  region  bc^? 
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So  Shalt  tbou  iosUat  reach  the  realms  afsign'd, 
In  wQndrous  ships  self-mov'd,  instinct  with  luiiMi ; 
No  helm  secures  their  cour&e,  no  pilot  guides. 
Like  in»a  intelligent,  thpf  plough  the  ti(ka> 
Conscious  of  every  coast  and  every  bay,  * 

That  lies  beneath  the  Sun's  all-seeing  ray  ; 
Though  cbuds  and  dai  fcnes  veil  th'  encuuiber'd  sky, 
Fearless  through  darkness  and  throagh  clouds 

they  fly : 
Though  tempests  rage,  though  loUs  the  svdiiog 

main, 
The  soas  may  roll,  the  tempest  rage  in  vain ; 
£v*n  the  stem  god,  that  o'er  the  waves  presidas. 
Safe  as  they  pass,  and  tafe  rq;>as8.the  tides. 
With  fury  bums  ;  while  careless  they  coovef 
Promiscuous  every  guest  to  every  hay* 
These  ears  have  heard  my  royal  sire  disdosA 
A  dreadful  story  big  with  future  woes, 
How  Neptupe  ra^'d,  and  how,  by  his  commaBd, 
Firip  rooted  in  a  surge  a  ship  should  stand 
A  monument  of  wrath :  how  mound  on  mound 
Should  bury  these  proud  towers  beneath  the  giXkapd* 
But  this  the  gods  may  frustrate  or  fulfil, 
As  suits  the  purpose  of  th'  eternal  will. 
But  say  through  what  waste  regioos  hast  tboa 

stray*d, 
What  citstoms  noted,  and  what  coasts  survey  Mj 
Possessed  by  wild  barbarians  fierce  in  arms, 
Or  men,  whose  bosom  tender  pity  warms  ^ 
Say  why  the  fate  of  Troy  awak'd  tliy  cares, 
Why  heav*d  thy  bosom,  and  why  fio^'d  thy  tears  ? 
Just  are  the  ways  of  Heaven :  from  Heaven  proceed 
The  woes  of  ip^n  \  Heavfia  doomed  tha  Qreeks  to 

f     Weed  J 
A  theme  of  Tutuie  song !    Say  then  if  slain 
Some  dear  lov'd  brother  press'd  the  Phrygian  plain  ? 
Or  Med  some  friend^  who  bore  a  brother's  part, 
And  elaini'd  by  iperit,.  not  by  blood,  th«  hU«t?" 
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TttB  ADVB^IfVaES   OF  TAB*  CICOHS,     LOTOFVACf, 

AMD  trcLon. 

IJr.YSSES  begms  the  relation  of  his  adventures ;  how, 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  he  with  his  com- 
pajiioas  made  an  incursion  on  the  Cicoas,  by 
by  whom  they  were  repulsed ;  and  meeting  wi^ 
a  storm,  were  driven  to  the  coast  of  the  Lo- 
•  tophagi.  From  thence  they  sailed  to  the  land 
of  the  Cyclops,  whose  manners  and  siUmtion  are 
particularly  characterised.  The  giant  Polyphe- 
mus and  his  cave  described ;  the  usage  Ulysses 
and  his  companions  met  with  there ;  and  lastly, 
the  method  and  artifice  by  which  he  escaped* 


TiiBn  thus  Ulysses :  "  Thou,  whom  first  in  sway. 
As  first  m  virtue,  these  thy  realms  obey ; 
How  sweet  the  products  of  a  peaceful  reign  I 
The  heaven-taught  poet,  and  enchanting  stnuft; 
The  well-fiird  pajace,  the  p^p^tual  feast^ 
A  land  rejoicing)  and  a  people  blest ! 


How  goodly  teooK  it  0«cr  t6  amplof 
Man's  social  days  in  union  and  in  joy ; 
The  plenteous  boavd  faigb  beaf>*d  with  catet  divia^^ 
And  o'er  tha  ibaaung  botH  the  laughing  wiaa ! 
'*  Admit  these  joys,  why  seeks  thy  mlod  Mi 

know 
Th'  unhappy  aenes  of  a  wanderer's  woa; 
Remambranoe  sad,  whose  imaipe  to  revitw, 
Alas  I  must  open  all  my  wouads  anew  ! 
And,  oh  !  what  lirst  what  last  shall  I  relate. 
Of  woes  unnnmber'd  sent  by  Heaven  and  fate  \ 
"  Know  first  the  bdmi  (though  now  a  wretch 

distrest) 
Who  hopes  thee,  monarch,  for  his  future  gue^ 
Behold  UlysK'S  !  bo  ignoble  name,  [laas. 

Earth  sounds  my  wiadora,  and  high  Hcavea  my 

*'  My  native  soil  is  Ithaca  the  fair, 
Where  high  Neritas  waves  his  woods  in  afar : 
Dalkhiuqi,  Sam^,  and  Zacyatbos  crowa'd 
With  shady  mountains,  spread  their  isles  arouad 
(These  ta  the  north  and  night's  dark  regions  ran,' 
Those  to  Aurora  and  the  rising  Sua). 
Low  lies  our  isle,  yist  blest  in  firwitiiil  stores; 
Strong  are  her  sons,  though  rocky  are  her  aborss^ 
And  none,  ah  !  noae  so  k!^ly  to  my  sight. 
Of  all  the  iaods  that  Ueaveo  •'^fn>r«ads  witl 

light! 
In  vain  4>l|rpse  kNig  aanstrahi'd  my  stay. 
With  sweat,  reluotaat,  ainorous delay; 
With  all  her  shams  as  vainly  Ciroe  strove^ 
And  added  magic,  to  secure  my  love. 
In  pomps  or  joys,  the  paia^  or  the  gfot, 
My  country's  hnsge  never  wasfbfgot. 
My  absent  parents  pose  before  my  sight, 
Aiid  distsnt  lay  coatentswnl  aad  delight. 
"  Hear  tbt^^n  the  woes  which  oughty  Jove 

ordaio'd 
To  wait  my  passage  fron  the  Trojan  liu^ 
The  winds  froia  Uioa  to  the  Cieons*  shofe. 
Beneath  oald  Ismsstis  our  vessels  bore. 
We  boldly  landed  on  the  hoptiie  place, 
And  sack'd  the  city«>  and  destroyed  the  race, 
Their  wives'made  captive,  their  possessions  sbar'cif 
And  evecy  soldier  feund  a  like  reimrd* 
I  then  advis'dto  fiy ;  not  so  the  rest. 
Who  stay'd  to  reval  aad  prolong  the  feast : 
The  fatted  sheep  aad  sable  bolls  they  slay, 
Ahd  bowls  flow  roaad,  and  riot  wastes  the  ds^ 
Meantime  the  Cioons  to  thair  holds  retired. 
Call  on  the  Cioons  with  •new  fiuy  fied ; 
With  early  moni  the  gathered  country  swatvt 
And  all  the  contsoent  is  bright  with  arms ; 
Thick  as  the  budding  leaves  or  risiag  ftowers 
O'erspread  the  land,  when  spring  desoends  ii 

showers : 
All  expert  soMiefs,  skiU'd  on  foot  to  dare. 
Or  froai  the  beandiag  courser  urge  the  war, 
Now  fortune  changes  (so  the  Fates  ordain) ; 
Our  hour  was  come  to  taste  oar  share  of  pain. 
Close  at  the  ships  the  bloody  fight  begaa. 
Wounded  they  wound,  aad  man  expires  on  mail' 
Long  as  the  morning  Sun  inereanng  bright 
O'er  Heaven's  pure  azure  i^fNread  the  growing 

light. 
Promiscuous  death  the  fonn  of  war  confounds. 
Each  adverse  battle  gor'd  with  equal  wounds  :^ 
But  whea  his  evening  wheels  o'erhuog  the  mam. 
Then  conquest  crowv'd  the  fierce  Ciconian  tra^ 
Six  hnure' companions  from  each  ship  we  k>st. 
The  re9t  escafte  i|i  haste^  and  o^  the  09ifl^ 
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With  tails*  MitfiMread' we  iy  th*  unequal  strife, 
Sttd  for  the'tt  loas,  but  joyfy  of  oar  life. 
Yet  as  we  flod  oar  feUows  rites  we  paid, 
And  thrice  we  Cftll'd  on  each  onbappy  shade. 
"  MeaawbUe  the  god  whose  hand  the  thander 

fbmis,  [storms! 

1)rives  clouds  oo  cloiids,  and  blaokens  Heaven  with 
Wide  o*er  the  waste  the  cage  of  Boreas  sweeps, 
And  night  rush'd  headlong  on  the  shaded  deeps, 
Kow  hete,  now  there;  the  giddy  ships  are  home, 
And  aU  the  rattling  shrouds  in  fragments  torn. 
We  furl*d  the  sail,  we  piy'd  the  labouring  oar, 
Tktok  down  car  masts,  and  sow'd  our  ships  to 

shoreb, 
Two  tedions  days  and  two  long  nights  we  lay, 
(Verwatcb'd  and  battcr'd  in  the  naked  bi^. 
Bnt  the  thiid  nmmtng  when  Aurora  brings. 
We  tear  the  masts,  we  spread  the  oaavas  wings; 
Itelresh'd,  and  cafelcss  on  the  deck  reclin'd. 
We  sit,  and  tmst  the  pilot  ssid  the  wind. 
Tbeo  to  my  native  conntsy  had  I  sail'd*: 
Bnt  the  cape  doubled,  adverse  winds  prenaird. 
9trqpg  was  the  tide,  which,  by  the  northern  blast 
Impelled,  oar  vessete  on  Cythera  cast 
Nine  days  oar  fleet  th*  nnoertain  tempest  bore 
Far  in  wide  ocean,  and  fsem  sight  of  shore ; 
The  tenth  we  tonch'd,  tty  various  erroart  tost. 
The  land  of  Lstee  and  the  flowery  coast 
We  cfimb  the  beach,  and  springs  of  water  fonnd^ 
Thesi  spvead  oar  harty  banquet  on  the  ground* 
T^ree  men  were  sent  deputed  ftom  the  crew, 
(An  herald  one)  the  dabioas  coast  to  view. 
And  learn  what  habitants  poseesa  the  place. 
They  went,  and  found  a  hospitable  race; 
Hot  pione  to  ilH  nor  strange  t»  foreign  gnes^ 
They  eat,  they  driak,  and  natnre  gives  the  fisast; 
The  trees  aroaad  them  all  their  fruit  produce  ; 
iotos^  tlieBamei  dhrine,  neotareoos juice ! 
(Thence  call'd  Lotophagi)  which  whoso  tastes. 
Insatiate  riots  In  the  sweet  repasts, 
Kor  other  home^  nor  other  care  intsnds. 
But  qaits  hia  hoose,  his  ooontry,  and  his  friends: 
The  three  we  sent,  from  offth*  enchantiag  ground 
Wedmgc^d  rdnctant,  and  by  foree  we  boood  > 
The  rest  in  baste  forsook  the  pleasing  shoiwv 
Or,  the  charm  tasted,  bad  letnm'd  no  more. 


Kow  plac*d  ia  order  on  their  banks,  they  sweep 
TI»a  sea's  smooth  faca,  and  cleave  the  heai^ 

dee|>y 
With  heavy  hearts  we  labonr  throngfa  the  tide 
To  coasts,  unknown,  and  ooeans  yet  ontry'd. 

**  The  land  of  Cytdops  fint;  a  savage  kind, 
Kor  tam'd  by  manners,  nor  by  laws  cenflnHl : 
Cntaogfat  to  frfsot,  to  tora  the  glebe  aad  sow ; 
They  all  tbetr  prodoets  to  free  natnre  own. 
The.soU  atilPd  a  ready  harvest  yields. 
With  wheat  aad  barley  wave  the  goldea  fields, 
Spontaneous  wines  from  weight^^  clusters  pour, 
Ajid  Jofe  ^cecceds  in  each  prohftc  thower. 
By  these  no  statnies  and  no  rights  are  known, 
1^  oooDCil  b^d,  no  monareh  fllb  the  throng 
But  high  oo  hills,  or  airy  dift  they  dwell. 
Or  deep  is  cavm  whose  entrance  l^ds  to  HeH. 
fiaek  rulea  hIa  race,  his  neigfabour  not  his  care, 
Usadksi  of  others,  to  his  own  severe. 

**  Opposed  to  the  Cyctopean  coasts,  there  lay 
An  isle,  w^ioae  hills  their  sot^ect  fiekis  survey ; 
ilfl  name  Ija^ma,  crowned  with  many  a  grove. 
Where  savage  gosts  throogh  pathless  thickets 


No  needy  mortals  here,  with  hunger  bold, 
Or  wretched  hdnters,  through  the  wlntery  coW 
PuBBue  their  flight :  hot  leave  them  safe  tn  bound 
From  hill  to  hill,  o*er  all  the  desert  ground 
Nor  knows  the  soil  to  (bed  the  fleecy  care. 
Or  feels  the  labours  of  the  crooked  share ; 
But  uninhabited,  untill'fl,  unsown 
It  lies,  and  breads  the  bleating  goat  alone. 
For  there  no  vessel  with  Vermillion  prore. 
Or  bark  of  trafl[\e  glides  from  shore  to  shore  f 
The  rugged  race  of  savages,  timkilPd 
The  seas  to  traverse,  or  the  ships  to  buHd, 
Gaze  on  the  coast,  nor  cultivate  the  901 1 ; 
UnleamM  in  all  th'  industrious  arts  of  toil. 
Yet  hereall  products  and  alf  plantf 'abound, 
Sprung  from  the  fhiitful  genius  of  the  ground  $ 
Fields  waving  high  with  heavy  crops  are  seen, 
Annd  vines  that  flourish  in  eternal  green. 
Refreshing  meads  along  the  murmuring  main. 
And  fbuntanw  streaming  down  the  fmidl^il  plaim 

**  A  port  there  is,  enclosM  00  either  side. 
Where  ships  may  rest,  nnanchor'd  and  unty'd  j 
Till  the  glad  mariners  incline  tn  sail, 
And  the  sea  whitens  with  the  rising  gale. 
High  at  its  head,  from  out  the  cavem*d  melt 
In  living  rills  a  gushing  fountain  broke : 
Around  it,  and  above,  for  ever  green, 
The  blushing  alders  fbrm  a  shady  scene. 
Hither  some  favouring  god,  beyond  our  thooght, 
I'hroogh  all-surroundmg  shade  onr  navy  brought  ^ 
For  gloomy  niglit  descended  on  the  main. 
Nor  gltmmer*d  Phoebe  in  th'  ethereal  plain : 
But  ail  unseen  the  clonded  island  lay. 
And  all  unseen  the  surge  and  rolling  sea. 
Till  safe  we  anchor'd  in  the  sheltered  bay : 
Our  sails  we  gatherM,  cast  onr  cables  &er, 
And  slept  secure  along  the  sand)r  shore. 
»9on  as  again  the  rosy  morning  shone, 
Reveal'd  the  landscape  and  the  scene  unknown. 
With  wonder  seisM,  we  view  the  pleasing  ground. 
And  walk  delighted,  and  expatiate  round. 
KousM  by  the  woodland  nymphs,  at  early  daWir, 
The  mountain  goats  came  bonndin?  o*er  the  lawn  1 
In  hast  our  fellows  to  the  ships  repah'. 
For  arms  and  weapons  of  the  sylvan  war ; 
Straight  in  three  squadrons  all  our  crew  we  part^ 
And  bend  the  bow,  or  wing  the  missile  dart ; 
The  bounteous  gods  afibrd  a  copfous  prey. 
And  nine  fat  goats  each  vessel  bears  away : 
The  royal  bark  had  ten.    Onr  ships  complete 
•  We  thus  supply'd  (for  twelve  were  all  the  fleet). 

<*  Here,  till  the  setting  Son  rollM  down  the  lights 
We  sat  indulging  in  the  genial  rite  : 
Nor  wines  were  wanting;  those  from  ample  jars 
!  We  drained,  the  pri«e  of  our  Ciconian  wars. 
The  land  of  Cyclops  lay  in  prospect  near; 
The  voice  of  goats  and  bleating  flocks  we  hear. 
And  from  their  mountains  rising  smokes  appear, 
Now  sunk  the  Sun,  and  darkness  cover'd  o'ei 
The  face  of  things :  along  the  sea-beat  shord 
Satiate  we  sleep ;  but  when  the  sacred  dawn 
Arising  ffRtter^d  o*er  the  dewy  lawn, 
1  calPd  my  fellows,  and  these  words  addrest ; 
*  My  dear  associates,  here  indulge  your  rest  f ' 
While,  with  my  sfngle  ship,  adventurous  1 
Go  forth)  the  manners  of  yon  men  to  try ; 
Whether  a  race  unjust,  of  barbarous  roi^t. 
Rude,  and  unconscious  of  a  stranger's  right  ( 
Or  such  who  harbour  pity  in  their  breast. 
Revere  the  fodt,  aad  wceew  the  distrest  V 
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"  This  nid,  I  eKmbM  my  vessePB  lofty  side  ^ 
My  tnin  obeyed  me;  and  the  ship  unty'd. 
in  order  seated  on  their  banks,  they  sweep 
Neptune's  smooth  fitce,  and  deave  the  yielding 
When  to  the  nearest  verge  of  Tand  we  drew,  [deep. 
Fart  by  the  sea  a  lonely  cave  we  view, 
High,  and  with  darkening  laurels  covered  o'er ; 
Where  sheep  and  goats  lay  slumbering  round  the 

shore. 
>iear  this,  a  fence  of  maible  from  the  rock, 
Brown  with  o'er-arching  pine  and  spreading  oak, 
A  giant  shepherd  here  his  flock  maintains 
Far  from  the  rest,  and  solitary  reigns, 
lu  shelter  thick  of  horrid  shade  reclinM ; 
And  gloomy  mischiefs  labour  in  his  mind. 
A  form  enormous!  far  unlike  the  race 
Of  human  hirth,  in  stature,  or  in  face ; 
As  some  lone.mountain's  monrtrous  growth  he 

stood, 
Crown'd  with  rough  thickets,  and  a  nodding  wood. 
I  left  my  vessel  at  the  point  of  land, 
And  close  to  guard  it,  gave  our  crew  command : 
With  only  twelve,  the  tK>Idest  and  the  best, 
I  seek  th'  adventure,  and  forsake  the  rest 
Then  took  a  goatskin  fill'd  with  precious  wine, 
TIic  gift  of  Maron  of  Evantheus*  line 
(The  priert  of  Phoebus  at  th'  Ismarian  shrine). 
In  sacred  shade  bis  honoured  mansion  stood 
Amidst  Apollo^s  (Y>nsecrated  wood ; 
Him,  and  his  house,  Heaven  mov'd  my  mind  to 
And  costly  presents  in  return  he  gave ;  [save, 

Seven  golden  talents  to  perfection  wrought, 
A  silver  bowl  that  held  a  copious  draught, 
And  twelve  large  vessek  of  unmingled  wine. 
Mellifluous,  nndecayiug,  and  divine! 
Which  now,  some  ages  ftom  his  race  conceal'd. 
The  hoary  sire  in  gratitude  reveal'd ; 
^uch  was  the  wine :  to  quench  whose  fervent  steam 
Scarce  twenty  measures  from  the  living  stream 
To  cool  one  cup  suificM:  the  goblet  crown'd 
Breath'd  aromatic  fragrancies  around. 
Of  this  an  ample  vase  we  heav'd  aboard, 
And  brought  another  with  provisions  stor'd. 
My  soul  foreboded  1  should  find  the  bower 
Of  some  fell  monster,  fierce  with  barbarous  power. 
Some  rustic  wretch,   who  liv'd  in  Heaven's 

despight, 
Contemning  laws,  and  trampling  on  the  right 
The  cave  we  found,  but  vacant  all  within 
(His  flock  the  giant  tended  on  the  green) : 
But  round  the  grot  we  gaze ;  and  all  the  view. 
In  order  rang'd,  our  admiration  drew  : 
The  bending  shelves  with  loads  of  cheeses  prest. 
The  folded  fk)cks  each  separate  from  the  rest 
(The  larger  here,  and  there  the  lesser  lambs, 
The  new-fall'n  young  here  bleating  for  their  dams; 
The  kid  distinguish'd  from  the  lambkin  lies)  : 
The  cavern  echoes  with  responsive  cries. 
Capacious  chargers  all  around  were  laid. 
Full  pails,  and  vessels  of  the  milking  trade. 
With  fresh  provisions  hence  our  fleet  to  store 
My  friends  advise  nie,  and  to  quit  the  sho^  j 
Or  drive  a  flock  of  sheep  and  goats  away, 
Consult  our  safety,  and  put  ofl*  to  sea. 
Their  wholesome  counsel  rashly  I  declln'd. 
Curious  to  view  the  man  of  mon&truus  kind. 
And  try  what  social  rites  a  savage  lends  : 
Dire  riles,  alas  !  and  fatal  to  my  friemls! 

"  Then  first  a  fire  we  kiiiJle,  and  prepare 
For  bis  return  with  sacrifice  and  prayer. 


The  loaded  shelves  aflTord  i»  fuH  rspast^ 
We  sit  expecting.     Lo !  he  comes  at  last. 
Near  half  a  fopest  on  his  back  he  bore, 
And  cast  the  ponderous  burden  at  the  door* 
It  thunder'd  as  it  felL     We  trembled  then^ 
And  sought  the  deep  recesses  of  the  den. 
Now  driven  before  him,  through  the  arching  rock^ 
Came  tumbling,  heaps  on  heaps,  th'  unnumber'd 

flock: 
Big-udder'd  ewes,  and  goats  of  female  kind 
{The  males  were  penn'd  in  outward  courts  behind): 
Then,  heav'd  on  high,  a  rock's  enormous  weight 
To  the  cave's  mouth  heroU'd  and  clos'd  the  gate 
(Scarce  twenty-four  wheel'd  cars,  compact  and 

strong. 
The  massy  load  could  bear,  or  roll  along). 
He  uext  betakes  him  to  his  evening  cares, 
And,  sitting  down,  to  milk  his  flocks  prepares; 
Of  half  their  udders  eases  first  the  dams, 
Then  to  the  mother's  teats  subnuts  the  lambs. 
Half  the  white  stream  to  hardening  cheese  he 

prest, 
And  high  in  wicker-basket*  heap*d  :  the  rest, 
Reserv'd  in  bowls,  supply'd  the  nightly  feast 
His  labour  done,  he  fir'd  the  pile,  that  gave 
A  sudden  blaze,  and  lighted  all  the  cave. 
We  stand  discover'd  by  the  rising  fires ; 
Askance  the  giant  glares,  and  thus  inquires : 

"*  What  are  ye,  guests;  on  what  adventure,  say. 
Thus  far  ye  wander  through  the  watery  way  ? 
Pirates  perhaps,  who  seek  through  seas  unknown 
The  lives  of  others,  and  expose  your  own  ?' 
"  His  voice  like  thunder  through  the  cavertf 

sounds; 
My  bold  companions  thrilling  fear  confounds, 
Appaird  at  sight  of  more  than  mortal  man  ! 
At  length,  with  heart  recover'd,  I  began : 
'*  '  From  Troy's  fam'd  fields,  sad  wandereis  o'er 

the  main, 
Behold  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  train  ! 
Through  various  seas  by  various  perils  tost. 
And  forc'd  by  storms,  unwilling,  on  your  coast  | 
Far  firom  our  destin'd  course  and  native  land, 
Such  was  our  fate,  and  such  high  Jove's  com- 
mand; 
Nor  what  we  are  befits  us  to  disclaim, 
Atrides'  frien'*«,  (in  arms  a  mighty  name) 
Who  taught  proud  Troy  and  all  her  sons  to  bow; 
Victors  of  latie,  but  humble  suppliants  now ! 
Low  at  thy  knee  thy  succour  we  implore ; 
Respect  us,  human,  and  relieve  us,  poor. 
At  least  some  hospitable  gitt  bestow; 
*Tis  what  the  happy  to  th*  unhappy  owe : 
'Tis  what  the  gods  require :  those  gods  revefe. 
The  poor  and  stranger  are  their  constant  care? 
To  Jove  their  cause,  and  their  revenge  belongs. 
He  wanders  with  them,    and  he  feels  their 

wrongs.* 
"  *  Fools  that  ye  are!'  (the  savage  thus  replies^ 
His  inward  fury  blading  at  his  eyes) 
*  Or  strangers,  distant  far  from  our  abodes^ 
To  bid  me  reverence  or  regard  the  gods. 
Know  then,  we  Cyclops  are  a  race  above 
Those  air-bced  people,  and  their  goat-nurs'd  Joire  i 
And  learn,  our  power  proceeds  with  thee  and  thine. 
Not  as  he  wills,  but  as  ourselves  incline. 
Hut  answer,  the  good  ship  that  brought  ye  o'er, 
Whrre  lit*s  ishe  anclior'd  ?  rh.*ar  or  oflF  the  shore  ?' 

'*  Thus  he.     His  meditated  fraud  I  find 
(V>i>'d  m  tiic  turns  of  vaiious  human  kind); 
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AnA,  MQtiooa,  that:  *  Agamst  a  dreadful  rock» 
VzA  by  your  shore  the  gallant  Tcssel  broke, 
^rce  with  >hese  few  I  AcapM ;  of  all  my  train, 
Whom  angry  Neptune  vhelm'd  beneath  the  main; 
The  scattered  wreck  the  winde  blew  back  again/ 

"  He  answer'd  with  bis  deed.     Hi>  bloody  hand 
SnatchM  two,  unhappy  I  of  my  martial  band ; 
And  dash'd  like  dogs  against  the  stoney  floor : 
The  pavement  swims  with  brains  and  mingled  gore. 
Tora  limb  from  limb,  be  spreads liis  horrid  featt, 
Aod  Oercc  devours  it  like  a  mountain -beast : 
He  fucks  the  marrow,  and  the  blood  he  drains, 
Kor  entrails,  flesh,  nor  solid  hope  remains. 
We  see  the  death  from  which  we  cannot  move. 
And  humbled  groan  beneath  the  hand  of  Jove. 
His  ample  maw  with  human  carnage  flll'd, 
A  milky  deluge  next  the  giant  swill '4 ; 
Then  stretchM  in  length  o^er  l)alf  the  cavem'd  rock, 
haj  senseless,  and  supine,  amidst  the  flock. 
To  teize  the  time,  and  with  a  sudden  wound 
To  fix  the  slumbering  monster  to  the  ground. 
My  soni  impels  me ;  and  in  act  I  stanid 
To  draw  the  sword ;  but  wisdom  held  my  hand* 
A  deed  so  rash  had  finlsh'd  all  our  fate. 
No  mortal  forces  from  the  lofty  gate 
Could  roll  the  rock.    In  hopeless  grief  we  lay, 
And  sigh,  expecting  the  return  of  day. 
Vow  £d  the  Tosy-finger'd  mom  arise. 
And  shed  her  sacred  light  along  the  skif  s. 
He  wakes,  he  lights  the  fire,  he  milks  the  dams. 
And  to  the  mother^s  teats  submits  the  lambs. 
The  task  thus  ^ish'd  of  his  morning  honrs. 
Two  mor»  he  siatches,  murders,  and  devours. 
Then  pleaa'd,  and  whistling,  drives  his  flock  before: 
Kemoves  the  rocky  mountain  from  the  door, 
And  shuts  again:  with  equal  ease  disposed. 
As  fjtght  quiver's  lid  b  op'd  and  closed. 
His  giant  voice  the  echoing  region  fills : 
Hit  flocks,  obedient,  spread  o'er  <^11  the  hills. 
"  Thus  left  behind,  ev'n  in  the  last  despair 
I  thought,  devis'd,  and  Pallas  heard  my  prayer, 
lierenge,  and  doubt,  and  caution  work'd  my  breast; 
But  this  of  many  counsels  seem'd  the  best : 
The  monster's  club  within  the  cave  I  'spy*d. 
A  tree  of  stateliest  growth,  and  yet  undry'd, 
Qnen  from  the  wood ;  of  height  and  bulk  so  vast. 
The  largest  ship  might  claim  it  for  a  mast. 
This  fhorten'd  of  its  top,  I  gave  my  train 
AC&tliom*s  length,  to  shape  it  and  to  plane  ; 
The  narrower  end  I  sharpened  to  a  spire; 
Whose  point  we  hardened  with  the  force  of  fire. 
And  hid  it  in  the  duat  that  strewed  the  cave. 
Then  to  my  few  companions,  bold  and  brave. 
Proposed,  who  first  the  venturous  deed  should  try, 
In  the  broad  orbit  of  his  monstrous  eye 
To  plunge  the  brand,  and  twirl  the  pointed  wood. 
When  slumber  next  should  tame  the  man  of  blood. 
Jott  as  I  wish'd,  the  lots  were  cast  on  four: 
Mys^the  fifth.     We  stand,  and  wait  the  hour. 
He  comes  with  evening :  ail  his  fleecy  flock 
Before  him  march,  and  poor  into  the  rock : 
Hot  one,  or  male  or  female  &tay'd  behind 
(So  fortune  chanc'd,  or  so  some  god  design'd) ; 
Then  heaving  high  the  stone's  unwieldy  weight. 
He  ToU'd  it  on  the  cav3,  and  closM  the  gate. 
Firrt  d«wo  he  fits,  to  milk  the  woolly  dams. 
And  then  permit:)  their  udder  to  the  lambs. 
Kext  seiz'd  two  wrrtches  more,  and  headlong  cast, 
Brain's  on  the  rock :  his  second  dire  repast. 
1  then  sjjpr^ach'd  him  reeking  with  tjiirir  gore. 


And  held  the  brimming  goblet  foaming  o'er; 
'  Cyclop !  since  human  flesh  has  been  thy  feast» 
Now  drain  this  goblet,  potent  to  digest ; 
Know  hence  what  treasures  in  our  ship  we  lost. 
And  what  rich  liqiiors  other  climates  boast 
We  to  thy  shore  the  precious  freight  shall  bear. 
If  home  thou  send  ns,  and  vouchsafe  to  spare. 
But  oh !  thus  furious,  thirsting  thus  for  gore, 
The  sons  of  men  shall  ne'er  approach  thy  shore. 
And  never  shalt  thou  taste  this  nectar  more.' 

**  He  beard,  he  took,  and,  pouring  down  his  throat 
Delighted,  swill'd  the  large  luxurious  draught 
*  More !  give  me  more,'  he  cry'd :  *  the  booa  b« 

thine. 
Whoe'er  thou  art  that  bear'st  celestial  wine  ! 
Declare  thy  name :  not  mortal  is  this  juice, 
Such  as  th'  unblest  Cyclopean  climes  produce 
(Though  sure  our  vine  the  largest  cluster  yields. 
And  Jove'i  scom'd  thunder  serves  to  drench  our 
But  this  descended  from  the  blest  abodes,  [fields); 
A  rill  of  nectar,  streaming  from  the  gods.' 

**  He  said,  and  greedy  grasp'd  the  heady  bowl. 
Thrice  drain'd,  and  pour'd  the  deluge  on  his  sout 
His  sense  lay  covered  with  the  dozy  fume ; 
While  thus  my  fraudful  speech  I  re-assume : 
*  Thy  promis'd  boon.  O  Cyclop  !  now  I  claim. 
And  plead  my  title :  Noman  is  my  name. 
By  that  distinguish'd  from  my  tender  years, 
'lis  what  my  parents  call  me,  and  my  peers.' 

"  The  giant  then :  *  Our  protnis'd  grace  receive. 
The  hospitable  boon  we  mean  to  give : 
When  all  thy  wretched  crew  have  felt  my  power, 
Noman  shall  be  the  last  I  will  devour.' 

"  He  said :  then  nodding  with  the  fumes  of  wine, 
Dropp'd  his  huge  head,  and  snoring  lay  supine. 
His  neck  obliquely  o'er  his  shoulders  hung, 
Press'd  with  the  wei|^t  of  sleep  that  tames  the 

strong! 
Ther?  belch'd  the  mingled  sreams  of  wine  and  blood. 
And  human  flesh,  his  indigested  food. 
Sudden  I  stir  the  embers,  and  inspire 
With  animating  breath  the  seeds  of  fire ; 
Each  drooping  spirit  with  bold  words  repair, 
And  urge  my  train  the  dreadful  deed  to  dare; 
The  stake  now  glow'd  beneath  the  burning  bed 
(Oreen  as  it  was)  and  sparkled  fiery  red.   • 
Then  forth  the  vengeful  instrument  I  bring : 
With  beating  hearts  my  fellows  form  a  ring. 
Urg'd  by  some  present  god,  they  swift  let  fall 
The  pointed  torment  on  bis  visual  ball. 
Myself  above  them  from  a  rising  ground 
Guide  the  sharp  stake,  and  twirl  it  round  and  romid* 
As  when  a  shipwright  stands  his  workmen  o'er. 
Who  ply  the  wimble,  some  huge  beam  to  bore  ; 
Urg'd  on  all  bands,  it  nimbly  spins  about. 
The  grain  deep -piercing  till  it  scoops  it  out : 
In  his  broad  eye  so  whirls  the  fiery  wood  ; 
From  the  pterc'd  pupil  spouts  the  boiling  blood ;  , 
Sing'd  are  his  brows;  the  scorching  lids  grow  black; 
The  jelly  bubbles,  and  the  fibres  crack. 
And  as  when  armourers  temper  in  the  ford 
The  keen-edg'd  pole-ax,  or  the  shining  sword. 
The  red-hot  metal  hisses  in  the  lake, 
Thus  in  his  eye-ball  hias'd  the  plunging  stake. 
He  sends  a  dreadful  g£oan ;  the  rocks  around 
Through  all  their  inmost  winding  caves  resound. 
Scar'd  we  receded      Forth,  with  frantic  hand. 
He  tore,  and  dashM  on  earth  the  gory  brand : 
Tlien  culls  the  Cyclops,  all  that  round  him  dwell. 
With  voice  lik«  thunder,  and  a  direful  yel^ 
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Prom  »l!  their  cfens  ^€  dA&^d  ract  repair, 
From  rifted  rocks  aiid  mootttahn  bleak  in  air. 
All  haste  assembled,  at  liis  n^H-knowii  roar, 
Inqvire  the  cause,  artd  croird  t&e  cavcni>door. 

**  *  What  hurts  thee,  Pdlypheme  ?  what  Strang 
aOVight 
Thus  bre«ks  oQr  slumbers,  and  di&ttrrbs  the  ni^  ? 
Does  any  mortal  in  th*  ungtiarded  hour 
Of  sleep  oppress  thee,  or  by  fraud  or  power  ? 
Or  thieves  insidioos  the  fair  flock  surprise  ?' 
QThus  they :  the  Cyclop  from  his  den  replies : 

** '  Friends,  Noman  kills  me ;  Noman  in  the  ho6r 
OF  sleep,  oppresses  me  with  fraadful  power.' 
'  if  DO  man  hurt  thee,  but  the  baud  divine 
Inflict  disease,  it  fits  thee  to  resign  : 
To  Jove  or  to  thy  father  Neptune  pray, 
The  brethren  cry'd,  and  instant  strode  away. 

<'  Joy  touched  my  secret  soul  and  conscious 
heart, 
neasM  with  th'  effect  of  conduct  and  of  art. 
Meantime  the  Cyclop,  raging  w  ith  his  wound, 
Spreads  his  wide  arms,  and  searches  round  and 

round: 
At  last,  the  stone  rcmormg  from  the  gate. 
With  hands  extended  in  the  midst  he  sate  : 
Andsearch'd  each  passing  sheep,  and  felt  it  o*er. 
Secure  to  seize  us  ere  we  reached  the  door 
(Such  as  his  shallow  wit  he  decm*d  was  mine) : 
But  secret  I  revolv*d  the  deep  design  ; 
'Twas  for  our  lives  my  labouring  bosom  wronght ; 
Each  scheme  ItumM,  and  sharpened  every  thought; 
ITiis  way  and  that  I  cast  to  save  my  friends. 
Till  one  resolve  my  varying  counsel  ends. 

"  Strong  were  the  rams,  with  native  purple  fair, 
Well  fed,  and  largest  of  the  fleecy  care. 
These  three  and  three,  with  osier  bands  we  t3r*d 
(The  twining  bands  the  Cyclop*rbed  supply 'd) 
The  midmost  bore  a  man :  the  outward  two 
Secur'd  each  side :  so  bound  we  all  the  crew. 
One  ram  remainM,  the  leader  of  the  flock ; 
In  his  deep  fleece  my  grasping  hands  I  lock, 
And  fast  beneath,  in  woolly  curls  invove, 
I  clirtg  implicit,  and  confide  in  Jove. 
When  rosy  morning  glimmer'd  o'er  the  dales. 
He  dtove  to  pasture  all  the  lusty  males : 
The  ewes  still  folded,  with  distended  thighs 
ITnmilk'd,  lay  bleating  in  distrtssftil  cries. 
But  heedless  of  those  cares,  with  anguish  stung, 
He  fc^t  their  fleeces  as  they  pass'd  along, 
(Pool  that  he  was)  and  let  them  safely  go. 
All  unsuspecUng  of  their  freight  below. 
•  **  The  master  ram  at  last  approech'd  the  gate. 
Charged  with  his  wool,  and  with  Ulysses'  fate. 
Him  while  he  past  the  monster  blind  bespoke  : 
*  What  makes  illy  ram  the  lag  of  all  the  flock  ? 
First  thou  wert  wont  to  crop  the  flowery  mead, 
First  to  the  field  and  river's  bank  to  lead. 
And  first  with  stately  step  at  evenmg  hour 
Thy  fleecy  fellows  usher  to  their  bower. 
Kow  far  the  last,  with  pensive  pace -and  slow 
Thou  mov'st,  as  conscious  of  thy  master's  woe  t 
^ecstthou  these  lids  that  now  unfold  in  vain  ? 
(The  deed  of  Noman  and  his  wicked  train  !) 
Oh  !  didst  thou  feel  for  thy  afflicted  lord. 
And  would  but  fate  the  power  of  speech  aflbrd. 
Soon  might^st  thou  tell  me,  where  in  secret  here 
The  dastard  lurks,  all  trembling  with  his  fear : 
Swung  round  and  round,  and  dash'd  from  rock  to 

rock, 
His  batttfr'd.braiiMrehoidd  on  the  patenumt  sm^  I 


No-  case,  no  pleasure,  my  sad  h^irt  rcccivei. 
While  siich  a  monster  as  vile  Noman  lives.' 

**  Th6  giant  spoke,   and  through  the  hoDd^/ 
rock 
DistAis^d  the  ram,  Ac  father  of  the  tiocTc. 
No  sooner  freed,  and  through  th'  enclosure  pa^t,' 
First  I  relerfSK  myself,  tAj  follows  last : 
Fat  sheep  and  ^oats  Jb  throngs  we  dfrive  before. 
And  reach  oUr  vtsst}  on  the  winding  shore. 
With  joy  the*  sarlors  view  their  friends  retum*d^. 
And  hail  us  living  whom  as  dead  they  moum'd. 
Bi.if  tears  of  transport  stand  ih  every  eye : 
I  check  their  fondness,  and  command  to  fl}'. 
Abosird  in  haste  they  heave  the  wealthy  sheep. 
And  match  their  oars,  and  rush  into  the  deep. 

"  Now  off  at  sea,  and  from  the  shallows  deary 
As  far  as  human  voice  could  reach  the  crfr : 
With  taunts  the  distant  g^ant  I  accost : 
*  Hear  me,  O  Cyclop  !  hrar:  uncradoui  host  f 
Twas  on  no  coward,  no  ignoble  slave. 
Thou  irieditat'st  thy  meal  in  yonder  cave  j 
But  one,  the  vengeance  fated  from  above 
Doom'd  to  inflict :  the  instrument  of  Jove. 
Thy  barbarous  breach  of  hospitable  bands. 
The  god,  the  god  revenges  by  my  hands.' 

**  The  words  the  Cyclop's  burnins:  rage  provoker 
From  the  tall  hill  he  rends  a  pointed  rock, 
High  o'er  the  billows  fle^v  the  massy  load. 
And  near'the  ship  came  thundering  oii  the  flood. 
It  almost  bru8li*d  the  helm,  and  hfl  before  : 
The  whole  sea  shook,  and  refluent  beat   the 

shore. 
The  long  concussion'  on  the  heaving* tide 
Rofl'd  back  the  vessel  to  the  island's  side : 
Again  I  shov'd  her  otf",  our  fate  to  fly. 
Each  nerve  we  stretch,  and  every  oar  we  ply. 
Just  'scap'd  injpending  death,  when  now  agaia 
We  twice  as  far  bad  furrow'd  back  the  main. 
Once  more  I  rais'd  my  voice ;  my  friends  afraUl 
With  mild  entreaties  my  design  dissua^le, 

*  What  boots  the  godless  giant  to  provoke, 
Whose  arms  may  sink  us  at  a 'single  stroke  ? 
Already,  when  the  dreadful  rock  he  threw. 
Old  Ocean  shook,  and  back  his  surges  flew. 
Thy  sounding  voice  directs  his  aim  again ; 

The  rock  o'erwhelms  us,  and  we  'scap'd  in  vain.* 

"  But  I,  of  mind  elate,  and  scorning  fear. 
Thus  with  new  taunts  insult  the  monster's  ear* 

*  Cyclop  !  if  any,  pitying  thy  disgrace. 
Ask  who  disfigur'd  thus  that  eyeless  face  ? 
Say- 'twas  Ulysses,  'twas  his  dced>  declare, 
Laertes'  son,  of  Ithaci  the  fair ; 
Ulysses,  faf  in  fighting  fields  renown'd. 
Before  whose  ai-m  Troy  tumbled  to  the  ground.* 

"  Th'  astooish'd  savage  with  a  roar  replies : 

*  O  Hekvens  !  O  faith  of  ancient  prophecies  ! 
Thb,  Telemus  Eurymedcs  foretold, 

(The  mighty  seer  who  on  these  hills  grew  old  ; 
SktlTd  the  dark  fates  of  mortals  to  declare, 
And  leam'd  in  all  wing*d  omens  of  the  air) 
Long  since  he  menaced,  such  was  fate's  commaiid} 
And  uam'd  Ulysses  as  the  destin'd  hand. 
I  deem'd  some  godlike  giant  to  behold. 
Or  lofly  hero,  haughty,  brave,  and  bold ; 
Not  this  weak  pigmy- wretch,  of  mean  design, 
Wlio  not  by  strength  stibducid  me,  but  by  wine. 
But  come,  accept  our  gifts,  and  join  to  pray 
Great  Neptune's  blessing  on  the  watery  way  i 
For  his  I  am,  and  I  the  lineage  own  i 
Til'  ifflmorul  father  no  leSi1>oast3  thb  son. 
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His  psmtt  csB  bed  xne,  aad  r»-li|fatiiiy  9ft 
And  only  his,  of  ail  the  godi  oo  high." 

"  *  Oh  !  could  thit  arm'  ( I  thus  ftloud  njotnM) 
*  From  that  vast  balk  diiilodfe  thy  bloody  mind, 
Ai^  lend  Uiee  howiing  to  the  realms  of  oi^t ! 
As  sure,  as  Neptune  camot  give  thee  sight.' 

'*  Thdi  1 :  while  laging  he  repeats  his  cHes, 
With  bands  uplifted  to  the  starry  skies : 
^Hear  me,  ONeptnne !  tbou  whose  arms  are  huri'd 
From  shore  to  shore,  and  gird  the  solidworld. 
If  thine  I  am,  nor  thou  my  birth  disown. 
And  if  th'  unhappy  Cyck^  be  thy  son  ; 
Let  not  Ulysses  breathe  his  native  air, 
2j«rtes'  son,  of  Ithaca  tiie  fur. 
If  to  review  bis  country  be  his  fiite, 
Be  it  through  toils  and  snBtrings  long  and  bto  ; 
His  lost  oompanioiM  let  him  first  deplore ; 
Some  vessel,  not  hb  own,  transport  him  o>er$ 
And  when  at  home  from  foreign  sofferings  freed, 
lifore  near  and  deep,  domestic  woes  succeed  !' 
'*  With  imprecations  thus  he  fill'd  the  air, 
And  angry  peptone  heard  th'  onrighteous  prayer. 
A  larger  rock  then  heavingfrom  the  plshi. 
He  whirt'd  it.round :  it  sung  across  the  msm : 
It  ieU,  and  brosh'd  the  stem :  the  billows  roar. 
Shake  at  t^  weight,  and  refluent  beat  the  shore. 
With  all  bur  force  we  kept  aloof  to  sea, 
And  gam'd  the  island  where  our  vessels  lay. 
Our  sight  the  whole  collected  navy  cheer'd, 
Wbo,  vraiting  long^  by  turns  had  hop'd  and  fear'd. 
There  disembarking  on  the  gre^  sea-side, 
We  land  oqr  cattle,  and  the  spoil  divide : 
Of  these  dxie  shares  to  every  sailor  fadl ; 
The  oBBSter  r»m  was  voted  mine  bjr  all : 
And  him  (the  guardian  of  Ulysses'  fate) 
With  pkms  mind  to  Heaven  I  consecrate. 
But  the  great  god,  whose  thunder  rends  the  ikies. 
Averse,  beholds  the  smoking  sacHfice ; 
And  sees  me  wandering  still  from  coast  to  coast, 
And  all  my  Y^^^^y  ^^  ™y  pc<>pl6>  ^o^  ■' 
While  thoughtless  we  indulge  the  genial  rite, 
As  pleDteous  cates  and  flowing  bowls  invite ; 
Tdl  erenrog  Pboebas  roIlM  away  the  light : 
Stretch'd  on  the  shore  in  careless  ease  we  rest, 
Till  roddy  morning  purpled  o'er  the  east; 
Then  from  their  anchors  all  our  ships  unbind. 
And  oaount  the  decks,  and  call  the  willing  wind. 
Kow,  ran^d  in  order  on  onr  banks,  we  sweep 
With  hasty  strokes  the  hoarse  resounding  deep  i 
Blind  to  the  future,  pensive  with  our  fears, 
Ciad  &>>  the  living,  for  the  dead  in  tea^.'* 
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ITltmbs  snives  at  the  bland  of  iBolus,  who  gives 
hmn.  pvtMTperous  winds,  and  encloses  the  adverse 
«ne9  in  a  bag,  which  hn  companions  untying^ 
they  dredriTenbacki^Kam,  and  rejected.  Then 
thtfy  sail  to  the  lAttrigons,  where  the^  lose 
slsvem  siript,   Mi,  %)th  oite  only  rtmaiaimg, 
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pfocead  to  the  isUnd  of  dree.  Eovylodiiit  i« 
sent  first.. frith'  some  compaaioss,  all  whieh 
exoept  Eurylochus,  .are  traasformed  inlo  swiae* 
Ulysses  then  undtfrtakas  the  advestore,  aod^ 
by  the  help  o^vMoreoryj  who  gives  him  the 
herb  moly,  oyercomes  the  'eacbantfeis,  an^ 
prpcures  the  restosatifn  of  his  men.  Aktr  m 
year's  sta^  with  hfit,  he  prepares  at  htr  iiisti|»* 
tiob  for  his  ?  oyaga  to  the  infernal  shades* 


''At  length  we  rcach'd  JGolia's  «a-firt  sh<^ 
Where  great  Hippotades  the  sceptre  bore, 
A  floating  isle !  High  rais'd  by  toil  divine. 
Strong  walls  of  brass  the  rocky  coast  confine. 
Six  blooming  youths,  in  private  grandeur  bred. 
And  six  fair  daughters  giac'd  the  royal  bed : 
These  sons  their  sisters  wed,  and  all  j^main 
Their  parents'  pride,  and  pleasure  of  their  reigiw 
All  day  they  feast,  all  day  the  bowls  flow  round. 
And  joy  and  music  through  the  isle  resound : 
At  night  each  pah'  on  splendid  carpets  lay, 
And  crown'd  with  love  the  pleasures  of  tba  day* 
This  happy  port  alibrds  our  wandering  fleet 
A  month's  receptkm,  and  a  safe  retreat. 
Full  oft  the  monarch  urg'd  me  to  relate 
The  fall  of  Ilion,  and  the  Oredan  fate ; 
Full  oft  1  told :  at  length  'for  parting  inov*d  ; 
The  king  with  mighty  gifts  my  suit  approv'd. 
The  adverse  winds  in  leathern  bags  he  brac'd^ 
Compress'd  their  force,  and  lock'd  each  struggUnf 

blast: 
For  him  the  mighty  sire  of  gods  assign'd 
The  tempest's  lord,  the  tyrant  of  the  wind  | 
His  word  alone  the  listening  storms  obey. 
To  smooth  the  deep,  or  swell  the  foamy  sea» 
These  in  my  hollow  ship  the  monarch  hung. 
Securely  fetter'd  by  a  silver  thong ; 
But  Zephyrus  exempt,  with  friendly  gales 
He  charged  to  fill,  and  guide  the  swelling  sails  t 
Rare  gift !  but  oh,  what  gift  to  fools  avails ! 
"  Nine  prosperous  days  we  ply'd  the  labouring 
oar; 
The  tenth  presents  our  welcome  native  shore : 
The  hills  display  the  beacon's  friendly  light. 
And  rising  mountains  gain  upon  our  sight. 
Then  first  my  eyes,  by  watchful  toils  opprest, 
Comply'd  to  take  the  balmy  gifts  of  rest ; 
Then  first  my  hands  did  from  the  rudder  part 
(So  much  the  love  of  home  possess'd  my  heart)  | 
When,  lo !  on  board  a  fond  debate  arose ; 
What  rare  device  those  vessels  might  enclose  ? 
What  sum,  what  prize  from  i^lus  I  brought  ? 
Whilst  to  his  neighbour  each  express'd  his  thought  t 
"  •  Say,  whence,  ye  god«»,  contending  nations  strive- 
Who  most  shall  please,  who  most  our  hero  give  ? 
Long  have  his  coffers  groan'd  with  Trojan  spoils  j 
Whilst  we,  the  wretched  partners  of  his  toils, 
Keproach'd  by  want,  our  fruitless  labours  mourn 
And  only  rich  in  barren  fame  return. 
Now  jEoIus,  ye  see,  augments  his  store : 
But  come,  my  friends,  these  mystic  gifts  explore.* 
They  said :  and  (oh  curst  fate)  the  thones  unbound: 
The  gushing  temp<?st  sweeps  the  ocean  round  j 
Snatch'd  in  the  whirl,  the  hurry'd  navy  flew. 
The  ocean  widen'd,  and  the  shores  withdrew. 
Rous'd  from  my  fatal  sleep,  I  long  debate 
If  still  to  live,  or  desperate  plunge  to  fate : 
Tlius,  doubting,  prostrate  on  the  deck  1  lay, 
Till  all  the  coward  thoughts  of  death  gava  way. 
P 
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*  '*  Memirtiife  om*  teftseli  plough  the  Ikjoid  plaSn, 
And  <oon  the  known  iCoIian  coast  regain, 

Onr  groans  the  rocks  reniannar*d  to  the  main. 
We  leap'd  on  shore,  and  with  a  scanty  feast 
Onr  thirst  and  hunger  hastily  repre8S*d; 
That  done,  two  chosen  heralds  straight  attend 
Onr  second  progress  to  my  royal  fr^nd : 
And  him  amidst  his  jorial  sons  w«  found ; 
The  banquet  steaming,  and  the  gohlets  crownM  t 
There  humbly  stopped  with  conscious  shame  and 

awe, 
Kor  •oarer  than  the  gate  presnmM  to  draw. 
But  soon,  his  tons  their  well-known  guest  descry'd, 
And,  starting  from  their  couches,  loudly  cryM  : 
'  Ulysses  here  !  what  demoq  couM^st  thou  meet 
To  thwart  thy  passage,  and  repel  thy  fleet? 
Wast  thou  not  furaishM  by  our  choicest  care 
For  Oroece,  for  home,  and  all  thy  soul  held  dear  V 
That  they :  in  silenee  long  my  €ste  I  moum*d. 
At  length  these  words  with  accent  low  retara'd : 

*  Me,  lock'd  in  sleep,  my  faithless  crew  bereft 
Of  all  the  blessbfs  of  your  godlike  gift ! 

Bui  gtnnt,  oh  grant,  our  loss  we  may  retrieve! 
A  fovour  you,  and  you  alone,  emm  gire.' 

'*  Thus  I  with  art  to  move  their  pity  try*d, 
And  touched  the  youths;  but  their  stem  sire 

reply  *d  < 
'  Vile  itretch,  begone !  this  instant  I  command 
Thy  fleet  aecurs^  to  leaTc  our  hallow*d  land. 
His  baneful  suit  pollutes  these  blessed  abodes. 
Whose  fate  proclaims  him  hateful  to  the  gods.' 

"  Thus  fierce  he  said :  we  sighing  went  our  way. 
And  with  desponding  beftrU  put  off  to  sea. 
The  sailors,  spent  with  ioite,  their  folly  mourn. 
But  mourn  in  Tain ;  no  prospect  of  return. 
Six  daya^nd  nighu  a  d<Mibtml  c«urse  we  steer. 
The  next  proud  Laikios'  stately  towers  appear. 
And  LflBStrigonia's  gates  arise  distinct  in  air. 
The  shepheid,  quitting  here  at  night  the  plain. 
Calls,  to  succeed  bis  cares,  the  watchful  swain; 
But  he  that  scorns  the  chains  of  sleep  to  wear. 
And  adds  the  herdsman's  to  the  shepherd's  £are, 
^  near  the  pastures,  and  so  short  the  way. 
His  douUf  toils  OMiy  claim  a  doublh  pay. 
And  join  the  labours  of  the  night  and  day. 

**  Within  a  long  recess  a  bay  there  Ues, 
Bdg'd  round  with  clifii,  high  pointing  to  the  skies : 
The  jutting  shores  that  swell  on  either  side 
Contract  its  mouth,  and  break  the  rushing  tide. 
Our  eager  sailors  seise  the  fair  retreat. 
And  bound  within  the  port  their  crowed  fleet ; 
For  here  retired  the*  sinking  bilkms  sleep, 
Andsmiling  calimess  silTer'd  o'er  the  deq^ 
I  only  in  the  bay  refus'd  to  moor, 
And  fU'd,  without,  my  halters  to  the  shore,  [brow 

"  From  thenoe  we  dimh'd  a  point,  whose  airy 
Commands  the  prospect  of  the  plains  below  : 
No  tracts  of  besets,  or  signs  of  men,  we  found, 
Bu^  smoky  volumes  rolling  ft om  the  ground. 
Two  with  our  herald  thither  we  command. 
With  speed  to  learn  what  men  possessed  the  land. 
Thef-went,  and  kept  the  wheel's  smooth  beaten 

road, 
Which  to  the  city  drew  tlie  mountain  wood  ; 
When  lo !  they  met,  beside  a  crystal  tpriog. 
The  daughter  of  Antiphates  the  king ; 
She  to  Artacia's  silver  streams  oame  down 
(  Artacia't  streams  akme  supply  the.tCMvn) : 
The  damsel  they  approach'd,  and  ask'd  what  race 
IWl^eopkvere?  wbomMacobof  tiie^l^e^ 


With  .voy  the  maid  th'  unwary  strangers  heaid. 
And  slkow'd  them  where  the  royal  dome  appear*!* 
They  went ;  but,  as  they  entering  saw  the  queen 
Of  size  enormous,  and  terrific  mien, 
(Not  yielding  to  some  bulky  mountain's  height) 
A  sudden  horrenr  struck  their  aking  sight. 
Swift,  at  her  call,  lier  husband  scour'd  away. 
To  wreak  hb  hunger  on  the  destin'd  prey  ; 
One  for  his  food  the  raging  glutton  slew. 
But  two  rush'd  out,  ami  to  the  navy  flew. 

Balk'd  of  his  prey,  tbe  yelling  monster  flies. 
And  fills  tbe  city  with  his  hideous  cries ; 
A  ghastly  Iwnd  of  giants  hear  the  roar. 
And,  pouring  down  the  mountains,  crowd  the  shoi^ 
Fraraients  they  rend  from  off  the  craggy  brow. 
And  dash  the  rams  on  the  ships  hekm : 
The  crackUng  .vessels  burst;  hoarse  groans  arise. 
And  mingled  horrours  echo  to  the  slues ; 
I'he  men,  like  fish,  they  stuck  upon  the  flood. 
And  cramm*d  their  fUthy  throats  with  human  food. 
Whilst  thus  their  fury  rages  at  the  bay, 
My  sword  our  cables  cut,  I  call'd  to  weigh ; 
And  charg'd  my  men,  as  they  from  hte  would  iLj, 
Each  nerve  to  stram,  each  bending  oar  to  ply. 
The  sailors  catch  the  word,  their  oars  they  seize. 
And  sweep  with  equal  strokes  the  smoky  seas : 
Clear  of  the  rocks  th'  impatient  vessel  flies ; 
Whilst  in  the  port  each  wretch  encumber'd  diet. 
With  earnest  hatte  my  frighted  sailors  press. 
While  kindling  transports  glow'd  at  our  succesa; 
But  the  sad  fiite  that  did  our  friends  destroy 
Cool'd  every  breast,  and  damp'd  the  risinf  joy. 

'*  Now  dropp'd  our  anchors  in  th*  XtMn  bay^. 
Where  Circe  dwelt,  the  daughter  of  the  day  $ 
Her  mother  Pers^,  of  old  Ocean's  strain. 
Thus  from  the  Sun  descended  and  the  Main 
(From  the  same  lineage  stem  AUstes  came. 
The  far-fiim'd  brother  of  th'  enchantreas  dame)  ; 
Goddess,  and  queen,  to  whom  the  powers  belong 
Of  dreadful  magic,  and  commanding  song. 
Soma  god  dire<;ting,  to  this  peaceful  bay 
Silent  we  came,  and  melanoholy  lay, 
Spent  and  o*erwatch'd.     Two  days  and  nights 

roird  on. 
And  now  the  tliird  succeeding  morning  shone. 
I  cUokh'd  a  cliff,  with  spear  and  swocd  in  hand. 
Whose  ridge  o'erkiok'd  a  shady  length  of  land  ; 
To  leara  if  augbt  of  mortal  works  appear. 
Or  cheerful  voice  of  mortal  strike  the  ear. 
From  the  high  point  I  mark'd,  in  distant  riiBw, 
A  stream  of  curling  smoke  ascending  blue. 
And  spiry  tops,  the  tuf^od  trees  above. 
Of  Circe's  palace  bosom'd  in  the  grove. 

"  Thitlier  to  haste,  the  region  to  explore. 
Was  first  my  thought :  but,  speeding  back  to  ahor^L 
I  deem'd  it  bert  to  visit  first  my  crew,  ^ 

And  send  out  spies  tbe  dubious  coast  to  view. 
As  down  the  hill  I  solitary  go, 
Some  power  divine,  who  pitiff  human  woe, 
Scot  a  ull  stag,  descending  from  the  wood. 
To  cool  his  fervour  ib  the  Crystal  flood ;    ' 
Luxuriant  on  the  wave-worn  bank  he  lay, 
Strcteh'd  fbrth,  and  panting  in  the  sunny  ray. 
1  ianch*d  mv  tpear,  and  with  a  sudden  wound 
Transpierc'a  his  back,  and  fixVi  him  to  tl^  gnMaJj 
He  fiills,  and  mourns  his  &tc  with  human' cr^est  ^ 
Through  the  wide  wound  the  viul  spirit  ^iea. 
I  drew,  and  casting  on  the  river's  tide  •    ,.l 

The  blooj y  spoar,  his  gathered  .feet  ,JL  ty'd       1^ . . 
With  twimng  onxx^  w^chthe  bank  tupplkd>.  ^ 
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An  ell  ifi  len^  the  pliant  whiip  I  weav^d, 
4nd  the  huge  body  on  my  shotilden  beavM : 
Then,  leaning  on  my  spear  with  both  piy  hanc^ 
Up-bore  my  Toad,  and  press'd  the  sinking  sands 
With  weighty  steps,  till  at  the  ship  I  threw 
The  welcome  burthen,  and  bespoke  my  crew : 

"  •  Cheer  np,  my  friends !  it  is  not  yet  onr  fate 
Tb  glide  with  ghosts  through  Pluto's  gloomy  gate. 
Food  in  the  desert  land,  behold  I  is  given ; 
live,  and  enjoy  the  providence  of  Heaven.' 

"  The  joy^l  crew  survey  his  mighty  size, 
Aad  on  the  future  banquet  feast  their  eyes, 
M  huge  in  length  extended  lay  the  beast; 
Then  wash  their  hands,  and  hasten  to  the  feast 
Hiere,  till  the  setting  Sun  rolPd  down  the  light, 
Tbay  sate  indulging  in  the  genial  rite. 
When  evening  rose,  and  daftness  covered  o*er 
The  &oe  of  things,  we  slept  akmg  the  shore. 
But  when  the  rosy  morning  warmM  the  east. 
If y  men  I  tnmmon'd,  and  these  words  addrest : 

**  *  Followers  and  friends !  attend  what  I  propose : 
Ye  sad  oompanions  of  Ulysses*  woes ! 
We  know  not  here  what  land  before  ns  lies. 
Or  to  vhat  quarter  now  we  turn  onr  eyes. 
Or  where  the  Sun  shall  set,  or  where  shall  liw. 
Bece  let  us  think  (if  thinking  he  not  vmhi) 
If  any  ooossel,  any  hope  remain. 
Alas!  from  yonder  pramontory's  brow, 
I  ▼iew'd  the  coast,  a  region  flat  and  low; 
Alt  isle  encircled  with  the  boundless  ttood, 
A  length  of  thickets,  and  entangled  wood. 
Some  aowke  I  saw  amid  the  fornts  rise, 
And  all  around  it  only  seas  and  skies  !* 

**  With  broken  hearts  my  sad  cnmpaniottt  stood, 
IfjBdfili  of  Cyclop  and  his  human  food, 
And  horrid  LnstHgons,  the  men  of  blood. 
Presaging  tears  apace  began  to  rain ; 
But  tears  in  mortal  miseries  are  vain. 
la  eqoal  parts  I  straight  diivide  ay  band. 
And  nsune  a  chief  each  party  to  command  | 
I  led  the  one,  and  of  the  other  side 
Appomted  brave  Enryloehos  the  guide. 
Tben  in  the  brazen  helm  the  lots  we  throw, 
Amd  FnrCnne  casta  Eoryloohus  to  go. 
He  BiarchM,  with  twice  eleven  in  his  train : 
BeOKve  they  marob,  and  .pensive  we  remam. 

**  The  palace  fai  a  woody  vale  they  found, 
Bi^  rmisM  of  stone  j  a  shaded  ^ce  around :  • 
Where  monntatn  weaves  and  brindled  lions  roam, 
(By  mngie  tam'd)  fiuniliar  to  the  dome. 
JWHh  gesitle  bhmdishment  onr  iben  they  meet. 
And  ng  theAr  tails,  and  fownmg  Uck  their  feet 
As  fiPDin  aome  feast  a  man  returning  late, 
Kb  fiothfttl  dogs  all  meet  him  at  the  gate^ 
MtjtAoBg  round,  some  morsel  to  receive 
^Soch  ns  the  good  onm  ever  ue'd  to  give). 
Pot  stir  thus  the  grisly  beasts  drew  near; 
They  gnse  with  wonder,  not  unmhc'd  with  fear. 
Hem  no  tlie  threshold  of  the  dome  tbey  stood, 
Ajnd  hearda  voice  rosoonding through  tha  wood: 
Ptac'd  at  her  loom  within,  the  goddess  sung ; 
The  vBohed  inofii  and  solid  pavement  rung. 
Jtytar  tb«  foir  web  the  rinng  figures  shme. 
Immortal  labour !  worthy  hands  divine. 
Polites  to  the  rest  the  question  mov*d 
(A  gallnnt  leader,  and  a  man  I  lov'd)  t 

**  *  Whatvoicecelestial,  chanting  to  the  Inom 
40to  nynipli,  or  goddess)  echoes  from  the  rDom } 
Sa^ahnii  we  se^i  access?*^  With  that  they  call ;  ' 
And  wide  nnfold  the  portals  of  tiba  haiL 


"  The  goddess,  rising,  asks  her  gtiests  to  stay, 
Who  blindly  follow  where  she  leads  the  way. 
Rurylochus  alone,  of  all  the  band, 
Suspecting  fraud,  more  prudently  remain'd. 
On  thrones  ^ronnd  with  downy  coverings  gracM, 
With  semblance  fair,  th*  unhappy  men  she  plac'd. 
Milk  newly  press'd,  the  sacred  Aoui*  of  wheat. 
And  hooey  fresh,  and  Pramnian  wines  the  treat: 
Bnt  venomM  was  the  bread,  and  mix'd  the  bowl| 
With  druflrs  of  foree  to  darken  all  the  soul : 
Soon  in  the  luscious  feast  themselves  they  lost^ 
And  drauk  oblivion  of  their  native  coast 
Instant  her  circling  wand  the  goddess  waves. 
To  hogs  transforms  thctoi,  and  the  sty  receives^ 
No  more  was  seen  the  human  form  divine  t 
Head,  fooe,  and  members,  bristle  into  swine t 
Still  curs'd  with  sense,  thHr  mirfds  remain  alone, 
And  their  own  voice  alfirights  them  when  they 

groan. 
Meaikwhile  the  goddess  in  disdain  bestows 
The  mast  and  acorn,  brutal  food  !  and  strowa 
The  froits  of  cornel,  as  their  feast,  around; 
Now  prone  and  groveling  on  umavory  grotind. 

**  Burylochns,  with  pensive  steps  and  slow. 
Aghast  returns ;  the  messenger  of  woe, 
And  bitter  (ate.    To  speak  he  made  essay. 
In  vain  essay'd,  nor  would  his  tongue  obey, 
His  swelling  heart  deny'd  the  words  their  way  s 
But  speakmg  tean  the  want  of  words  supply. 
And  the  foil  soul  bursts  copious  from  his  eye. 
Affrighted,  amrions  for  our  fellows*  fetes. 
We  press  to  hear  what  sadly  he  relates : 

"  •  We  went,  Ulysses !  (such  was  thy  command) 
Through  the  lone  thtbket  and  the  deaert  land. 
A  pakice  in  a  woody  vale  we  found 
Brown  with  dark  forests,  and  with  shades  Around» 
A  voice  oelestial  echoed  firom  the  dome, 
Or  nymph,  or  goddess,  chanting  to  the  loom. 
Access  we  sought,  nor  was  access  denied : 
Radiant  she  came;  the  portals  open'd  wide : 
The  goddess  mDd  invitea  the  guests  to  suy  t 
They  blindly  follow  where  she  leads  the  way. 
I  only  wait  behind,  of  all  the  train ; 
I  waited  long,  and  ejr'd  the  doors  in  vain : 
The  rest  are  vanished,  none  repassed  the  g^  ; 
And  not  a  man  appears  to  tell  their  fete.'  a 

"  1  heard,  and  instant  o*er  my  shoulders  flnnf        % 
The  belt,  hi  which  my  weighty  fhlchion  hung  y 

(A  beamy  blade);  then  seiz'd  the  bended  bow. 
And  bade  him  guide  the  way,  resolved  to  go. 
He,  prostrate  falling,  with  both  hands  embrae'd  ^ 

My  knees,  and,  weeping,  thus  his  suit  addres^d : 

'*.*  O  king!  belov»d  of  Jove  I  thy  servant  ^aic» 
And  ah,  thyself,  the'  rash  attempt  forbear  t 
Never,  alas!  thou  never shalt return. 
Or  see  the  wretched,  for  whose  loss  we  mourn. 
With  what  remains  from  certain  ruin  Hy, 
And  save  the  fern  not  feted  yet  to  die.' 

'*  I  answar'd  stem:  *  Inglorioos  then  remain. 
Here  ffeast  and  loiter,  and  desert  thy  train. 
Alone,  unfriended,  will  1  tempt  my  wayi 
The  laws  of  fete  compel,  ami  I  obey.* 

*'  This  said,  and  scorofhl  tomhig  fram  tha  thof» 
My  haughty  step,  I  stalk*d  the  ▼« ley  o»er : 
THl  now  appvoacbing  nigh  ^e  magic  bower. 
Where  dwelt  th'  enchantress  skilPd  m  heiiw  of 
A  form.tHTiiie  fbrCh  ilsned  from  the  wood^  [power* . 
(Imfnortil  H^rroci  with  the  golden  rod) 
In  hiiman  semhtance.    On  bis  bloomy  feca 
Youth  SBtird^celeitialy  ^"^  **^  «P*nuV  S^k^ 
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He  leiz^d  my  h«nd,  aniT  jcncious  thus  beg:an  i 
'  Ah !  irhitber  rofttn'st  thou,  much-cnduriiif  man } 
Oh,  himd  to  fate !  what  led  thy  steps  to  rove 
The  horrid  mases  of  this  magic  grove ! 
Faeh  friend  you  9Mk  in  yon  enclosure  lies, 
AU  lost  their  form,  and  habitants  of  sties. 
Think*8t  thou  hy  wit  to  noodel  their  escape  } 
ftooner  shalt  thou,  a  stranger  to  thy  shape. 
Fall  prone  their  equal :  first  thy  danger  know. 
Then  take  the  antidote  the  gods  bestow. 
The  plant  I  givi*,  through  all  the  direful  bower 
Shall  guard  thee,  and  avert  the  evil  hour. 
Now  bear  her  wicked  arts.    Before  thy  eyes 
Thebowl  shall  sparkle,  and  the  banquet  rise ; 
Take  this,  nor  from  the  faithless  feast  abstara. 
For  temperM  drug^  and  poisons  shall  be  vain. 
Sooa  as  she  strikes  !.er  wand,  and  gives  the  word. 
Draw  forth  and  brandish  thy  refnigent  sword. 
And  menace  death  :  those  menaces  shall  move 
Her  altered  miad  to  blandishment  and  love,    ' 
Kor  shun  the  blessing  prolfer'd  to  thy  arms. 
Ascend  her  h9d,  and  taste  celestial  charms : 
So  sMI  thy  tedious  toils  a  respite  find. 
And  thy  lost  friends  reium  to  human-lund. 
Bnt  swear  her  first  by  those  dtead  oaths  that  tie 
The  powers  below,  the  blessed  in  the  sky ; 
Ticst  to  thee  naked  secret  fraud  ba  meant, 
Or  magic  bind  thee  cotd  and  impotent'    '   [drew, 
.  **  Thus,  while  he  spoke,  the  sovereign  plant  he 
Where  on  th'  all-bearing  Earth  unmark'd  it  grew,  > 
And  showed  its  nature  and  its  wondrous  power : 
Black  was  the  toot,  but  milky-white  the  flower  ; 
^oly  the  name,  to  naortals  hard  to  find. 
But  all  »  easy  to  th'  etberial  koML 
lliis  Hermes  gave;  then,  gliding  off  the  glade. 
Shot  to  Olympus  from  the  woodland  shade. 

"  While,  full  of  thooght,  refolvng  £ites  to 
I  speed  my  nassage  to  th'  enchanted  dome: 
Arrived,  beK>re  th»  lofty  gates  I  stayM; 
The  lolty  gates  the  goddess  wide  displayed : 
She  lea^  before,  and  to  the  fieast  invitas: 
I  follow  sadly  to  the  magic  ritea. 
Radiant  with  stanry  studs,  a  silver  seat 
Receiv'd  my  limbs ;  a  footstool  easM  my  feet 
She  mi3t*d  the  potion,  finudutent  of  soul ; 
The  poison  mantled  in  the  golden  bowL 
I  took,  and  quaffed  it,  con&ent  itt  Heaven  t 
Then  wav'd  the  wand,  and  then  the  word  was  given. 
■  Henee  to  thy  fellows !'  (dreadful  she  began) 
*  Go,  be  a  beast  V — I  heard,  aad  yet  was  man. 

**  Then  sodden  whirling,  lUce  a  waving  flame^  »' 
My  beamy  falchion,  I  assault  the  dame, 
.Straek  with  unusual  foar,  she  trembling  cries. 
She  faints,  ^e  foils  >  she  lifts  her  weeping  eyes. 

*•  *  Whatartthon  ?  say !  from  whence, from^hom 
yoQcame? 
Oh,  more  than  human !  (dl  thy  race,  thy  name. 
Amazing  strength  these  poisons  to  sustain ! 
Nor  mortal  thou,  nor  mortal  is  thy  brain. 
Or  art  tbon  he  ?  the  man  tp  come  (foretold 
By  Hermes  powerful  with  the  wand  of  goM) 
The  man  from  Troy,  who  waodeHd  ocean  lonnd; 
The  mm  for  wisdom's  vmrioos  arts  renowned, 
IJlyssea?  Oh,  thy  threatenmg  fnry  cease. 
Sheath  thy  bright  twqrdy  and  John  our  hands  fai 

pcaoe; 
.Let  mtitnai  joyt  our  nratual  tnst  combine. 
And  love^  and  knro^^wm  confidence,  be  Udne.* 
.  «  <  And  bow,  dnnd  Circe  !*  (ftffioiia  I  ngoio) 
'  Om  tova,  aad  k^y^ten  ooiiWtBce,  b<  nuiie  I 


Beneath  thy  charms  when  my  comptnioiif  gro>B» 
Transformed  tu  b<fasts,  with  accents  not  their  o^-n. 

0  Ihou  of  fraudful  heart!  shall  1-be  led 
To  share  thy  feast^rites,  or  ascend  thy  bad: 
That,  all  uuarm'd,  thy  vengeance  may  have  venli 
And  magic  bind  me,  cold  and  impotent ! 
Celestial  as  thuu  art,  yet  stand  denied ; 

Or  swear  that  oath  by  which  the  gods  ave  tied. 
Swear,  in  thy  aoul  no  latent  foauds  remain. 
Swear  by  the  vow  which  never  can  be  vain.' 

**  The  goddess  swore :  then  seiz'd  my  haad,  and 
l\i  the  'sweet  transports  of  the  genial  bed.         [l«d 
Ministrant  to  their  queen,  with  buay  care 
Foi^r  foithful  handmaids  the  soft  rites  prepare ; 
Nymphs  sprung  from  foonlainSy  or  from  shady 
Or  the  fair  olbpring  of  the  sacred  floods,     [woodi^ 
One  o'er  the  couches  pahited  carpets  threw. 
Whose  purple  lustre  glowM  against  the  view : 
White  linen4ay  beneath.    Another  plac'd 
The  silver  stands  with  golden  flaskets  grac'd : 
With  dulcet  beverage  this  the  beaker  crown'd. 
Fair  in  the  midst,  with  gilded  cups  aronnd: 
Tliat  in  the  tripod  o'er  the  kindled  pile 
The  watur  poors ;  the  bubbling  waters  boil: 
An  ami^  vase  receives  the  smoking  wave; 
And,  in  the  both  prepar'd,  my  limba  I  lave : 
Reviving  sweets  repair  the  mind's  decay. 
And  take  the  paukfol  senaa  of  toil  away. 
A  vest  and  tanic  o'er  me  nextshe  threir. 
Fresh  from  the  bath,  and  dropping  bahny  dew| 
Then  led  and  plac'd  me  on  the  sovereign  seat. 
With  carpets  ^Nnead;  a  footstool  at  my  feet. 
The  golden  ewer  a  nymph  obsequions  brings, 
IUpleaish*d  from  the  cool  transluoent  springs  r 
With  copious  water  the  bright  vase  supplies 
A  silver  laver  of  capacious  sise. 

1  wash'd.    The  table  in  fiur  order  spread. 
They  heap  the  glittering  canisters  with  bread: 
Viands  of  various  kinds  allure  the  taste. 

Of  choicest  sort  and  Mvour,  rich  repast! 
Circe  in  vaininvitesth6  feast  to  share; 
Absent  I  ponder,  and  absori)  in  care : 
While  scenes  of  woe  rote  anxkms  in  my  breast. 
The  queen  beheld  me,  and  tfaoae  words  ad^nest : 

"  *  Why  sits  Ulysses  silent  and  apart. 
Some  jboacd  of  grief  close-harboar'd  at  bis  health 
Untouched  before^  thee  stand  the  catea  divine, 
And  onregarded  laughs  the  rosy  wine. 
Can  yet  a  doubt  or  any  dread  remain. 
When  sworn  that  oath  whieh  never  oan  be  vain^* 

"lanswer'd:  'Goddess!  human  if  thy  breact, 
By  justice  sway'd,  by  tender  pity  prest : 
III  flu  it  me^.whoae  friends  are  sunk  to  beasts. 
To  quaf  thy  bowls,  or  riot4n  thy  foasts. 
Me  would'st  thou  please  ?  for  them  thy  cans  eflH 
And  them  to  me  restore,  and  me  to  joy.'       lpi»7« 

**  With  that  she  parted :  in  her  potent  band 
She  bore  the  virtue  of  the  magic  wand. 
Then  hastening  to  the  sties,  set  wide  the  door, 
Vtg^d  forth,  and  drove  the  bristly  hefd  before; 
Unwieldy,  out  they  rush'd  with  general  csy. 
Enormous  beasts  dishonest  to  the  eye. 
Now  touch'd  by  ooiinter  charms,  they  (Aaaga  agaio* 
And  stand  migwstic,  and  recnird  to  men. 
Those  hairs,  of  late  that  bristled  every  put. 
Fall  off,  miracnlouf  cfieet  of  art  I 
Till  a^Hbe  form  in  frill  proportion  rise, 
Mori  young,  more  Imge,  mora^taceAil  tomy  efli 
They  saw,  they  knew  me,  and  with  eager  pact 
Clung  to  UMk  mister  ia  a  long  ambcaoe : 
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Sid,  pleann^  ngh€  >  wHh  t^art  eacb  eye  rftn  o'er, 
And  teW  of  J07  re-echoed  Uirough  the  bover : 
Ev'd  Ciree  wept,  her  adamanfciiie  heart 
I         Felt  pity  enter,  and  Miftam'd  her  part 

<"  Son  of  Laertei !'  (then  tJie  qoeen  bejaii) 
'  Oh  mach-eiMkyriiif ,  much-experienc'd  man ! 
Haste  to  thy  i^easel  on  the  sea-beat  shore, 
Vmkmd  thy  treasures,  and  the  galley  moor : 
Then  bring  thy  friends,  secure  from  future  harms. 
And  in  our  frattoes  stow  thy  spoils  and  arms.' 
"  She  said :  obedient  to  her  high  command, 
I  qiiit  the  place,  and  hasten  to  the  strand. 
My  sad  companioBs  on  the  beach  I  found. 
Their  wistfal  eyes  in  floods  of  sorrow  drown'd. 
Ar  fBtjm  irerii  pastures  and  the  dewy  field 
<H'hen  loaded  cribs  their  evening  banquet  yield) 
The  lowing  herds  return ;  around  th«;m  throng, 
With  leaps  and  bounds,  their  late  -  imprison^ 

young. 
Rush  to  their  mothers  with  unruly  joy, 
And  echoing  hills  return  the  tender  crj*^ : 
So  round  me  press'd,  exulting  at  my  sight, 
"With  cries  and  agonies  of  wild  delight,  ' 

The  weeping  saibrs ;  nor  less  fierce  their  joy 
Than  if  returned  to  Ithaca  from  Troy. 
*  Ah,  master !  ever  honoured,  ever  dear!' 
(These  tender  words  on  every  side  I  hear) 
I      *  What  other  joy  can  eqnal  thy  return  ? 

-Vot  that  lov'd  country  for  whose  sight  we  monm  ! 
I      The  soil  that  nnrs'd  us,  and  that  g^ve  us  breath  : 
But,  ah  !  relate  our  lost  companions'  death.' 

•*  I  answered  cheerful :  *  Haste,  your  galley  moor, 
Apd  bring  our  treasures  and  our  arms  ashore : 
Those  in  yon  hollow  caverns  let  us  lay ; 
Then  ri^c,  and  follow  where  I  lead  the  way. 
Yoor  fellows  live:  believe  your  eyes,  and  come 
To  taste  the  joys  of  Circe's  sacred  dome.* 

**  With  ready  speed  the  joyful  crew  obey : 
Alone  Eurylochus  persuades  their  stay. 
*  Whither,*  he  cry'd,  *  ah !  wither  will  ye  run  ? 
Se<>k  ya  to  meet  those  evils  ye  should  shun  I 
Wai  you  the  terrours  of  the  dome  explore, 
la  swine  to  grovel,  or  in  lious  roar, 
Or  wolf-like  howl  away  the  midnight  hour 
In  dreadful  watch  around  the  magic  bower  ^ 
Remember  Cyclop,  and  his  bloody  deed  ; 
The  leader ^s  rashness  made  the  soldiers  bleed.' 

^  f  heard  incens'd,  and  first  resolv'd  to  speed 
My  flying  falchion  at  the  rebel's  head. 
D^ar  as  he  was,  by  ties  of  kindred  bound. 
This  band  had  stretch'd  him  breathless  on  the 

gronnd. 
But  all  at  once  my  interposing  train 
For  mercy  pleaded,  nor  could  plead  in  vain. 
'  Leawe  here  the  man  who  dares  his  prince  desert, 
leave  to  repentance  and  his  own  sad  heart. 
To  guard  the  ship.     Seek  we  the  sacred  shades 
Of  Circe'a  palace,  where  Ulysses  leads.' 

"  This  with  one  voice  declar'd,  the  rising  train 
irft  the  black  vessel  by  the  murmuring  main. 
Shsnae  tooch'd  £urylochus*s  altered  breast. 
He  Irar'd  any  threats,  and  foUow'd  with  the  rest 

*'  M«*anwhile  the  goddess,  with  indulgent  cares 
And  soeisii  joys,  the  late-transform'd  repairs; 
Thebatby  the  feast,  their  fainting  soul  renews; 
Sadh  io  rifolgeiA  robes,  and  dropping  balmy  dews 
Br^fatesisis  with  joy  their  eager  eyes  beheld 
Each  oUaer'sfisee,  mod  each  his  story  told ; 
Then  gushing  tears  the  narrative  confound, 
A«i  with  tbctr  whs  the  vaulted  roofs  resound. 


Whan  bush'd  their  passion,  thus  the  goddess  cries  * 

*  Ulysses,  Uugbt  by  labonn  to  be  wise. 

Let  this  short  memory  of  grief  suffice. 

To  me  are  known  the  various  woes  ye  bore. 

In  storms  by  sea,  in  perils  on  the  slion:; 

Forget  whatever  was  in  Fortune's  power. 

And  share  the  pleasures  of  this  genial  hour. 

Such  be  your  minds  as  ere  ye  left  your  coast. 

Or  leamM  to  sorrow  for  a  country  lost 

Exiles  and  wanderers  now,  wbere-e'cr  ye  go 

Too  faithful  meoipry  renews  your  woe  ( 

The  cause  remov'd,  habitual  griefs  remain. 

And  the  soul  saddens  by  the  use  of  paiu.' 

"  Her  kind  ^entreaty  mov'd  the  general  breast; 
Tir'd  with  long  toil,  we  willing  sunk  to  rest. 
We  ply'd  the  banquet,  and  the  bowl  we  ciown'd. 
Till  the  full  circle  of  the  year  came  round. 
But  when  the  seasons,  following  in  their  train. 
Brought  back  the  months,  the  dajrs,  and  houiv 

again : 
As  from  a  lethargy  at  once  the>*  rise. 
And  urge  their  chief  with  animating  cries: 
"  '  Is  this,  Ulysses,  our  inglorious  lot  ? 
And  is  the  name  of  Ithaca  forgot  ? 
Shall  nei^  the  dear  land  in  prospect  rise. 
Or  the  lov'd  palace  glitter  in  our  eyes  ?' 

*'  Melting  I  heard ;  yet  till  the  Sun's  declina 
Prolonged  tbe  feast,  and  quaflPd  the  rosy  wine ; 
But  when  the  shades  came  on  at  evening  hour. 
And  all  lay  slumbering  in  the  dusky  bower ; 
I  came  a  suppliant  to  fair  Circe's  bed, 
I'be  tender  moment  seiz'd,  and  thus  I  said : 

''  *  Be  mindful,  goddess,  of  thy  promise  made ; 
Must  sad  Ulysses  ever  be  delay'd  ? 
Around  their  lord  my  sad  companions  mourn. 
Each  breast  beats  homeward,  anxious  to  return : 
If  but  ^  moment  parted  from  thy  eyes. 
Their  tears  flow  round  me,  and  my  heart  complies.* 
"  *  Go  then,'  (she  cry'd)  *  ah,  go  !  yet  think,  not  I, 
Not  Circe,  but  the  Fates,  your  wish  deny. 
Ah,  hope  not  yet  to  breathe  thy  native  air! 
Tar  other  journey  first  d<;mands  thy  care ; 
To  tread  th'  uncomfortable  paths  beneath, 
And  view  the  realms  of  darkness  and  of  death. 
There  seek  the  Theban  bard,  depriv'd  of  sight ; 
Within,  irradiate  with  prophetic  light; 
To  whom  Persephone,   entire  and  wholes 
Gave  to  retain  th'  unseparated  soul  : 
The  rest  are  forms,  of  empty  ether  made; 
Impassive  semblance,  and  a  flitting  shade.'  ' 

*'  Struck  at  the  word,  my  very  heart  was  dead  1 
Pensive  I  sate ;  my  tears  bedew'd  the  bed ; 
To  hate  the  light  and  life  my  soul  begun, 
And  saw  that  all  was  grief  beneath  the  Sun. 
Compos'd  at  length,  the  gushing  tears  supprest. 
And  my  tost  limbs  now  weary 'd  into  rest : 

*  How  shall  I  tread,»  (I  cry'd)  *  ah,  Circe!  say 
The  dark  descent,  and  who  shall  guide  the  way  ? 
Can  living  eyes  behold  the  realms  below  ? 
What  bark  to  waft  me,  and  what  wind  to  blow  ?» 

'*  *  Thy  fated  road,'  (the  masfic  power  reply'd) 

*  Divine  Ulysses  !  asks  no  mortal  guide. 
Pear  but  the  mast,  the  spacious  sail  display. 
The  northern  winds  shall  wing  thee  on  tl»y  way. 
Soon  shalt  thou  reach  old  Ocean's  utmogt  ends. 
Where  to  the  main  the  shelving  shpfe  descends  ; 
The  barren  trees  of  Proserpine's  black  woods. 
Poplars  and  willows  trembling  o'er  the  floods: 
There  fix  thy  vessel  in  the  lonely  bay, 
And  enter  there  the  kingdoms  void  of  day : 
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Where  Pblegeton*!  loud  torrents,  rushing  down. 

Hiss  in  the  flaming  gulph  of  Acheron ; 

And  vhere,  ilow-roliing  from  the  Stygian  bed, 

Cocytttp*  Ian.  mtable  waters  spread  t 

Where  the  dark  rocks  o'erhang:  th'  infernal  lake. 

And  mingling  streams  eternal  murmurs  make. 

Fir:ft  draw  thy  folchion,  and  on  every  side 

Trench  the  black  earth  a  cubit  long  and  wide : 

To  all  the  shades  around  libations  pour, 

And  o*«r  th'  ingredients  strow  the  hallowM  flour : 

New  wine  aod  milk,  with  honey  tempered,  bring; 

And  living  waters  from  the  crystal  spring. 

Then  the  wan  shades  and  feeble  ghosts  implore. 

With  promisM  offerings  on  thy  native  shore ; 

A  barren  cow,  the  stateliest  of  the  isle. 

And,  heap'd  with  various  wealth,  a  blazing  pile ; 

These  to  the  rest ;  but  to  the  seer  must  bleed 

A  sable  ram,  the  pride  of  .all  thy  breed. 

These  solemn  vows  and  holy  offering  paid 

To  all  the  phantom-nations  of  the  dead ; 

3e  next  thy  caie  the  sable  sheep  to  place 

Full  o*er  the  pit,  and  Hell-ward  turn  their  face: 

But  from  th*  infernal  rite  th'me  eye  withdraw. 

And  back  to  Ocean  glance  with  reverend  awe. 

Sudden  shall  skim  along  the  dusky  glades 

Thin  airy  shoals,  and  visionary  shades. 

Then  give  command  the  sacrifice  to  haste, 

Let  the  flay'd  victims  in  the  flame  be  cast. 

And  sacred  vows  and  mystic  song  apply'd 

To  grisly  Pluto  and  his  gloomy  bride. 

Wide  o'er  the  pool,  thy  falchion  wav'd  around 

Shall  drive  the  spectres  from  forbidden  ground : 

The  sacred  draught  shall  all  the  dead  forbear, 

TUI  awful  from  the  shades  arise  the  seer. 

Let  him,  oraculous,  the  end,  the  way. 

The  turns  of  all  thy  future  fate,  display, 

Thy  pilgrimage  to  come,  and  remnant  of  thy 

80  speaking,  ^m  the  ruddy  orient  shone     [day.* 

The  mom,  conspicuous  on  her  golden  throne. 

The  iroddess  with  a  radiant  tunic  dress'd 

My  limbs,  and  o*er  me  cast  a  silken  vest. 

Long  flowing  robes  of  purest  white  array 

The  njrmph  that  added  lustre  to  the  day: 

A  tiar  wreath'd  her  head  with  many  a  fold  ; 

Her  waist  was  circled  with  a  zone  of  gi^d. 

Forth  issuing  then,  ftt>m  place  to  place  I  flew  ; 

House  man  by  man,  and  animate  my  crew. 

•  Rise,  rise,  my  mates!  *tis  Circe  gives  com- 

mand: 
Our  journey  calls  us;  haste,  and  quit  the  land.' 
All  rise  and  follow,  yet  depart  not  all. 
For  fate  decreed  one  wretched  man  to  fall. 

"  A  youth  there  was,  Elpenor  was  he  namM, 
Not  much  for  sense,  nor  much  for  courage,  fam'd : 
The  jroungest  of  our  band,  a  vulgar  soul. 
Bom  but  to  banquet,  and  to  drain  the  bowl. 
He,  hot  and  careless,  on  a  turret's  height 
With  sleep  repaired  the  Ion.?  debauch  of  night  i 
The  sudden  tumult  stirrM  him  where  he  lay. 
And  down  he  hastened,  but  forgot  the  way  ; 
Full  endlong  from  the  roof  the  slefper  fell. 
And  snapp'd  the  spinal  joint,  and  wak*d  in  Hell. 

"  TTje  rest  crowd  round  me  with  an  eager  look  ; 
I  met  them  with  a  sigh,  and  thus  bespoke: 

•  Already,  friends  !  ye  think  your  toils  are  o*er, 
Yovkf  hopes  already  touch  your  native  shore  i 
Alas  \  far  otherwise  the  nymph  declares. 

Far  other  journey  first  demands  our  cares ; 
To  tread  th*  unoomfortable  paths  beneath, 
Tkt  dfeary  realms  of  darkn^  and  of  death : 


To  seek  Tiresias*  awful  shade  betow. 
And  thence  our  fortunes  and  our  fstes  to  knew.* 
"  My  sad  companions  heard  in  deep  de^r ; 
Frantic  they  tore  their  manly  growth  of  hair ; 
To  earth  they  fell ;  the  tears  began  to  ram; 
But  tears  in  morul  miseries  are  vab. 
Sadly  they  €sr*d  along  the  sea-beat  shore ; 
Still  heav'd  theii'  hearts,  and  still  their  eyes  fti 

o>r. 
The  ready  victims  at  onr  bark  we  found. 
The  sable  ewe  and  ram,  together  bound. 
For  swift  as  thought  the  goddess  had  been  there, 
And  thence  had  glided  riewless  as  the  tar : 
The  paths  of  gods  what  mortal  can  survey  ? 
Who  eyes  their  motion  >  who  shall  txace  tteb 
way?'» 


THE  ODYSSEY. 


ARGUMENT. 

TBI  DESCENT  INTO  RILL. 

UtYSSBS  continues  his  narration.  How  he  arrhred 
at  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  what  cere- 
monies he  performed  to  invoke  the  dead.  The 
manner  of  his  descent,  and  the  apirarition  of  the 
shades  :  his  conversation  with  Elpenor,  and  with 
Tiresias,  who  informs  him  in  a  prophetic  manner 
of  his  fortunes  to  come.  He  meets  his  mother 
Anticlea,  firom  whom  he  learns  the  state  of  his 
family.  He  sees  the  shades  of  the  andeat 
heroines,  afterwards  of  the  heroes,  and  convenes 
in  particular  with  Agamemnon  and  Achilles. 
Ajax  keeps  at  a  sullen  distance,  and  disdains  to 
answer  him.  He  then  beholds  Tityus,  Tantalus, 
Sisyphus,  Hercules;  till  he  is  deterred  from 
further  curiosity  by  the  apparition  of  horrid 
spectres,  and  the  cries  of  the  wicked  in  tor« 
ments. 


*'  Now  to  the  shores  we  bend,  a  mournful  train. 
Climb  the  tall  Sark,  and  lanch  into  the  main : 
At  once  the  mast  we  rear,  at  once  unbind 
The  spacious  shc<».t,  and  stretch  it  to  the  wind : 
Then  pale  and  pensive  stand,  with  cares  opprest. 
And  solemn  horrour  saddons  ei-cry  breast. 
A  fresheninsr  breeze  the  magic  poweri^  supplied, 
While  the  wing'd  vessel  flew  alon^  the  lidei 
Our  oars  we  shipped  :  all  day  the  swelling  sails 
Full  from  the  puiding  pilot  catch'd  the  gales. 

**  Now  .«;unk  the  Sun  from  his  aeri.il  height. 
And  o*er  the  sh:ided  billows  rush*d  the  niirht  : 
When,  lo !  we  reach'd  old  Ocean's  utmost  bounds, 
Where  rocks  control  his  waves  with  erer-during 
mounds. 

**  There  in  a  lonely  land,  and  gloomy  cells. 
The  dusky  nation  of  Cimmeria  dwells ; 
The  Sun  ne'er  views  th'  uncomfortable  seats^ 
When  radiant  he  advances,  or  retreats  : 
Unhappy  race  !  whom  endless  night  invades, 
Cloudis  the  dull  air,  and  wraps  them  round  in 
shades. 

"  The  ship  we  moor  on  these  ob«cure  abodes ; 
Disbark  the  sheep,  an  offering  to  the  gods^ 

»  Circe, 
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And,  ^n-wafd  b<iidluig»  o'tr  the  beach  dericry 
TbedoleMMBe  pessi^  to  th'  infrmal  sky. 
The  ▼ictiais,  towM  to  each  Tartarean  powen^ 
Burylocbafl  and  Penmedet  bore. 

**  Here  op^'d  Hell,  all  Hell  I  here  imploed. 
And  from  the  scabbatd  drew  the  ihining  sword ; 
And,  treochof  the  black  earth  on  every  side, 
A  ca?ef«  fiMmM,  a  cubit  long  and  wide. 
New  wine,  with  hooey-temper'd  milk,  we  bring. 
Then  lirkig  watera  fiTNn  the  crystal  spring ; 
0*er  theae  was  strewed  the  consecrated  floor. 
And  on  the  snrfiKre  shone  the  holy  store. 

**  Now  the  wan  shades  we  hail,  th'  infernal  gods. 
To  speed  our  course,  and  waft  ns  o*er  the  floods: 
So  shall  a  barren  heifer  from  the  stall 
Beneath  the  knife  upon  yoar  altars  fall ; 
So  in  our  palace,  at  our  safe  return. 
Rich  with  unnmnber'd  gifts  the  pile  shall  bum; 
So  shall  a  ram  the  laigest  of  the  breed. 
Black  as  these  regions,  to  Tiresias  Ueed. 

'*  Thus  solemn  riles  and  holy  vows  we  paid 
To  all  the  phantom-nations  of  the  dead, 
Thni  dy'd  the  sheep  ;  a  porple  torrent  fbw*d. 
And  all  the  cavetns  smok'd  with  streaming  Mood. 
When,  lol  appeared  along  the  dusky  coasts^ 
Thin,  airy  shoals  of  visionary  ghosts ; 
lur,  pensive  youths,  and  aoft  enamour'd  maids ; 
And  withered  elders,  pale  and  wrinkled  shades ; 
Ghastly  with  wounds  the  fbrms  of  warriors  slain 
Stalk*d  with  majestic  port,  a  martial  train : 
These,  and  a  thousand  more  swann*d  o*er  the 
And  all  the  dire  assembly  shridL*d  around,  [ground, 
Astonish'd  at  the  sight,  aghast  I  stood, 
Anda  cold  fear  ran  shivering  through  ray  blood  ; 
Straight  I  oommand  the  facrifioa  to  haste. 
Straight  the  flay'd  victims  to  the  flames  are  cast. 
And  mutler'd  vows/  and  mystio  song  applied 
To  grnaly  Pluto,  and  his  gloomy  bride. 

^  Jicm  swift  I  wave  my  fidchioa  <^er  the  blood ; 
Beck  started  the  pale  throngs,  and  trembling  stood. 
Bound  the  black  trench  the  gore  untested  Ikms, 
"no  awful  from  the  shades  Hresias  rose. 

^  There  wandering  through  the  gloom  I  fiat 
surveyed, 
Kew  to  t!he  realms  of  Death,  Elpenor'ft  shade: 
His  cold  remains  all  naked  to  the  sky 
On  distant  shores  unwept,  onhuried  lie. 
Sad  at  the  sight  I  stand,  deep  Ax'd  hi  woe, 
And  ere  I  spo^e  the  tears  began  to  flow : 

"  '  O  say,  what  angry  power  filpenor  led 
To  glide  m  shades,  and  wander  with  the  dead  ? 
How  oooid  thy  soul,  by  realms  and  seas  diQoin'd, 
Out-fly  the  nimble  sail»  and  leave  the  lagging 
wrad?' 

"  The  ghost  repHed :  *  To  Hdl  my  doom  lowe, 
I^moBM  accurst,  dire  mimeters  of  woe ! 
My  feet,  through  wine  onfaithfbl  to  their  weight, 
Bctray'd.me  tumbling frcnn  a  towery  height, 
Staggering  I  reePd,  and  as  {  reelM  I  fell, 
Laz^d  the  nedi.)oint^HBy  soul  descends  to  Hell* 
But  lead  me  aid,  I  now  oooiittre  thee  lend. 
By  the  soft  tie  and  saond  nime  of  friend  1 
1^  thy  fend  consort  I  by  thy  fether's  caies  I 
By  lov'd  Telcmaohus's  blooming  years ! 
Fot  well  I  know  that  soon  the  heaveiay  powers 
WHI  give  thee  back  to  day,  and  Ginse's  shores  s 
There  pious  on  my  cold  remams  attend, 
Th^e  caOl  to  nihid  thy  poor  departed  friend. 
The  tribute  of  a  tear  b  all  I  crave, 
Aad  the  posfcttioo  of  »  peaeefol  gravf. 


But  if,  unheard,  in  valh  compaaiioa^lc^, 

Revare  the  gods,  the  gods  avenge  the  dead  \ 

A  tomb  along  the  watrry  margin  raise. 

The  tomb  with  manly  arms  and  trophies  grace. 

To  show  posterity  Elpenor  was. 

There  high  in  air,  memorial  of  my  name, 

Fix  tbe  smooth  oar,  and  bid  me  live  to  fane.' 

'*  To  whom  with  tears;  *  These  rites,  O  mourn* 
f  ul  shade. 
Due  to  thy  ghost,  shall  to  thy  ghest  be  paid.' 

"  Still  as  I  spc^e,  the  phantom  seemed  to  moan. 
Tear  fbllow'd  tear,  and  groan  euoceeded  groan.    - 
But,  as  my  wavii^sword  the  blood  surrounds^ 
Tbe  shade  withdrew,  and  muttered  empty  sotiods; 

**  There  as  the  won<kous  visions  I  sutn^y'd. 
All  pale  ascends  my  royal  mother's  shade : 
A  ^ueen,  to  Troy  she  saw  our  legions  pass  ;  . 
Now  a  tbm  form  is  all  Anticlea  was ! 
Struck  at  thes^t,  I  melt  with  filial  woe. 
And  down  my  cherit  the  pious  sorrows  flow. 
Yet  as  I  shook  my  falchion  o*er  the  blood. 
Regardless  of  her  son  tbe  parent  stood. 

"  Whenlo!  the  mighty  Thebaa  I  behold; 
To  guide  his  steps  he  bore  a  stafFof  gold ; 
Awfhl  he  trod  !  mi^ieitic  was  his  look ! 
And  from  his  holy  lips  these  accents  broke: 

*'  '  Why,  raerto^waaderest^thonlknm  cfaeerfhL 
To  tread  the  downward,  melancholy  way  ?    [dky. 
What  angry  gods  to  theee  darii  regnos  led 
Thee  yet  alive,  oompanion  of  tlie  dead  ? 
But  sheath  thy  poniard,  while  my  tengne  vslatet 
Heaven's  stedfest  purpose,  andthyfu&refete*.* 

'*  WhUe  yet  he  spoke,  the  prophet  I  obey'd. 
And  in  the  scabbard  plui^d  the  glittering  bhMle : 
Eager  he  quaff'd  the  gore,  and  then  exprast 
Dark  thwgs  to  come,  the  counsels  of  his  breast; 

** '  Weary  of  light,  Ulysses  here  explsiea 
A  prosperous  voyage  to  his  nativa  shores ; 
But  know— by  me  unerring  Fhtes  diachiae 
New  trains  of  dangers,  aadnewaeenes«f  wosa; 
I  see!  I  see  thy  hark  by  Neptune  test. 
For  iigur'd  Cyctop,  and  bit  eye^haU  lost ! 
Yet  to  thy  woes  the  gods  decree  an  end. 
If  Heaven  thou  fdease,  and  how  to  please  attendl 
Where  on  Trinacrian  rooks  tbe  ocean  roars. 
Graze  numerous  herds  along  the  verdant  shores ; 
Though  hunger  press,  yet  fly  the  dangerous  ytvy. 
The  herds  are  sacred  to  the  god  of  day. 
Who  all  surveys  with  his  extensive  eye 
Above,  bek>w,  on  Rarth,  and  in  the  sky  I 
Rob  not  the  god ;  and  to  propitious  galea 
Attend  thy  voyage,  and  impel  thy  sails  » 
But,  if  hi9  herds  ye  seise,  beneath  the  wave* 
I  see  thy  friends  o'erwhelm'd  in  liquid  graves  t 
The  direful  wreck  Ulysses  sowce  survives ! 
Uljrsses  at  his  country  scarce  arriioes- 1 
Strangers  thy  guides !  nor  there  thy  labonrs  e^L 
New  foes  arise,  demestic  ills  attend  I 
There  foul  adulterers  to  thy  bride  resort^ 
And  kwdly  gluttons  riot  in  tbv  coutt  \r 
But  vengeance  hastes  ami^  TThefee  eyes  behoM 
The  deailtful  scene,  prhices  en  princes  roird! 
That  done,  a  people  far  from  sea  exph)t«. 
Who  ne'er  knew  salt,  or  heacd  the  billows  roar. 
Or  MLW  gay  vessd  stem  the  watery  pfaib, 
A  painted  wonder  flyingon  the  main  ! 
Bear  on  thy  back  an  oat »  with  strange  amaae 
A  shepherd  meeting  thee^  the  oar  surveys, 
And  names  a  van :  there  fix  it  on  the  pfaun. 
To  calm  the  god  that  holds  (he  watery  rei|^  | 
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A  throe-fe1«30ffiAiii|t  ^  ^  •Av  brio;, 
A  b|ill,  B  tun,  ft  bcNir;  mini  hell  the  ocean-kinf* 
But,  home  retuni'd,  to  eftch  ethereftl  poirer  * 
Slay  die  doe  vietitt  ia  the  fenial  hour : ' 
So  peaceful  shalt  tbovaid  thy  blistftil  days. 
And  iteal  thyaelf  from  Kfe  by  8k>w  decays  i 
VnkiMUti  to'  p^y  hi  age  rtfrngn  thy  breath, 
Whw  lat^  stern  Neptune  pointa  Che  shaft  with 
To  the  dark  grave  retiring  as  to  rest,  [death : 

Tliy  people  ble*hig,  by  thy  people  btait ! 
t  *<  '  IMrring  trutfai,  Oman!  my  lips  rdaie ; 
Thb  i«  ttiy  M  to  oome,  and  this  is  fete.' 

**  l^MVhon  mimoTM  t  *  If  tbif  the  gods  pfepare ; 
WlMf'4i4aviRi  ordahis,  the  wise  with  ooarage  bear, 
^nt  any,  ^y  yonder  on  the  lonely  strands, 
Vnmindfhl  ef  her  ton,  Anticlea  stands  ? 
Why  to  tlie  gvannd  she  bends  her  dovrncast  eye  ? 
l¥hy  is  she  sitent,  white  her  son  is  nigh  } 
The  latent  cause,  O  sacr^  seer,  reveal !' 

"  '  Northis,<^  repliesthe  seer,  *  will  I  conceal. 
Knov,  to^fae  spectrss,  that  thy  beverage  taste, 
The  scenes  of  ^  recnr,  and  actk>ns  past : 
They,-  ktl'd  tvith  trnth^  r^um  the  sure  reply ; 
The  rest,  npeifd,  Strain  oblivious  Ay.' 

*'  The  phshitoiB-^f|rophet  ceat'd,  and  sunk  fhtti 
sigibt,  •'.';■*     •  -  • 
To'^tbe  Uaok  palace  of  eternal  Night 

"<  StUl  in  the  dark  abodes  oT  Death  I  stood, 
While  neav  Antielea  mov'd;  and  drank  the  blood. 
Straight  all  tlie  mother  in  her  ssmt  awakes. 
And,  owning  bef  Ulysbss,  thus  she  speaks: 
f  Cornet  thcHS,  my  son»  aKve,  to  realms  beneath. 
The  dolesome  r^ahns  a^  Darkness  and  of  Death  ? 
Com'st  thon  aKire  firom  pvrs,  ethereal  day  ? 
Dire  is  the  region,  dismal  Is  the  way  t 
Hcfiiiakes  profcoond,  there  floods  oppose  thenp 


There  the  wide  sea  wHh  all  his  btfiows  raves ! 
Or  (since  to  dntt  prohd  Troy  sobtfrits  her  tcfirers) 
Co«%t  thta  a  wasKicrer  fW>m  the  Phrygian  shores} 
Or  say,  since  hononr  eallM  thee  to  the  field,  f 
Hast  thod  thy  Ithaca,  thy  bride,  beheld  ?' 

«'  •  Source  of  my  IHb,'  I  cry'd.  *  from  Eifth  I  fly, 
T6  000k  TfreiCBS  in  the  nether  sky, 
To  leans  my  doom ;  for,  tost  from  woe  to  woe, 
In  etery  land  Ulysses  flnds  a  foe : 
Ker  have  these  eyes  beheld  my  native  Shores, 
^ince  hi  the  dust  prood  Troy  submits  her  towers. 

'*' B^  when  thy  s^l  fVom  her  sweet  mansion  fled. 
Say,  wh4t  distemper  ipave  thee  to  the  dead  ? 
Has  life's  ftir  lamp  doDNn'd  by  stow  decays, 
Or  swift  expir'd  it  In  a  sudden  bttee }      * 
Bxf  if  my  sire,  good  old  lAeites,  lives? 
If  ydt  lUemaehtts,  my  son,  survives } 
6ay,  rby  his  mlo'  is  wy  dominion  aw'd, 
Or  orui^k'd  by  tfaitors  with  an  iron  rod  ? 
6s1r,^  if  ^  spouse  maintains  her  royal  inist ; 
Though  tempted,  chaste,  and  obstinately  just ! 
Or  if  no  mors  h^  absent  lord  she  wails, 
(i|t  the  false  woman  o'er  the  wife  prevails  P 
^i^ThM  I<  and  thus  the  parent-^ade  returns: 
*  Thee^  ev^thee,*thy  Csithfis)  consort  mourns: 
Whether^the  night  desoends^  or  day  prevails, 
Tbm  sipe  by  ni^t,  and  thee  by  day,  heirails, 
Tnee  in  Telemachns  thy  rehhn  ob^  (  • 
|n  <acred  groves  celestial  rites  he  pays, 
Aii#<*fliares  the  b0n||ciet  in  superior  st^te, 
6rae*d  wltk^  soch  honohrs  as  become  the  great 
Thy  sUvi«fQlttude  foments  lUs  care  I  '    *^ 
Xhsiivtrt  i»jo3rless^  for  thou  art  not  t1ier« ! 


No  costly  carpets  ndie  his  lioftry  beM» 
No  rich  embroidery  Aines  11/ grace  lus  bed ; 
Ev'n  when  keen  winter  freezes  in  the  skies, 
Rank'd'With'  bis  slaves,  on  Mtrth  the  monarch  Kfst 
Deep  are  his  Sighs,  his  visage  pajo,  hb  dress 
The  garb  of  woe  and  habit  of  distreslk 
And  when  the  autumn' takes  h|s  annoal  ronnd, 
The  leafy  honours  scattering  on  the  gfomKl| 
Regardless  of  his  years,  ab^ad  he  lies. 
His  bed  the  leaves,  his  cano{^y  the  skies. 
Thus  cares  on  oarss  his  painful  days  consume, 
And  bow  his  age  with  sorrow  to  ^  tomb ! 

••  •  For  thee,  my  son,  I  wept  my  life  away; 
For  thee  through  Cell's  eter nTal  dungeons  stray  f 
Nor  came  my  &te  by  lingering  pains  an4  slow, 
Nor  bent  tlv)  sUver-ihalted  queen'  her  oow ; 
No  dire  disease  bersavM  me  ^  my  breath : 
Thou,  thou,  my  son,  wert  my  diseaie  and  death'} 
Unkindly  with  my  love  my  son  eon^>i/d, 
For  thee  I  fivM,  fbr  absent  thee  expir'd.' 

"  Thrice  in  my  arms  I  strove  hef-  Shade  tobin^. 
Thrice  through  asy  arms  she  slipi^d  like  eihpfy 

wind. 
Or  dreams,  the  wain  illusiens  of  the  mind. 
Wild  with  despnr,  I  shed  a  c<^iou8  ti^e  ' 
Of  flowing  tears,  and  tlAu  with  sighs  reply'd : 

**  ^  Fiy'St  then,  lov'd  shad*;,  while  I  thus  ft^ndiff 


Turn  to  my  arms,  to  ray  emhraoes  turn! 
Is  it,  ye  powers,  that  smile  at  hommi  barms  \ 
Too  great  a  Miss  to  weep  within  her  arms? 
Or  has  Hell's  queen  an  empty  hnage  sent. 
That  wretched  I  might  ev'n  my  joys  lament  ?' 

"  *  O  son  of  woe !'  the  pensive  ^ade  rejoined, 
<  Oh  most  hior*d  to  grief  of  all  mankind .' 
TiS  not  the  qneen  of  Hei  who  thee  deceives: 
All,  all  aie  soch,  when  lift  the  bndy  leaves; 
No  more  the  substance  of  the  man  remains, 
Nbr  hooads  the  Mood  along  the  purple  veinsi 
These  the  fupereal  flames  hi  atoms  bear. 
To  waoder  with' the  wind  in  empty  asr ; 
While  the  impassire  soul  reluctant  fli^ 
Lflce  a  vain  dream,  to  these  iafemal  skiee. 
But  from  the  dark  dominkms  speed  thy  way. 
And  dinab  the  steep  ascent  to  upper  day ; 
To  thy  chaste  bride  the  wondrous  story  tdl. 
The  woes,  the  horrours,  and  the' laws  of  Hell.* 

"  Thtts^  while  she  spioke,  In  swarms  Hell's  em- 
prem  brings 
Daughters  and  wires  of  hemes  aid  of  khigs ; 
'Huck  and  more  thidc  they  gatbei'  nmnd  the  bleod. 
Ghost  tfarang'd  on  ghost  (a  dire  assembly )  stbod! 
Dauntless  my  sword  I  seh^ :  the  airy  crew,  - 
Swiit  as  it  flash'd  along  the  gloom,  withdrew : 
Then  shade  to  shijde  i«  mutual  forms  succeeds. 
Her  race  recounts,  and  their  illustrious  deeds. 

*'  1^^  began,  whom  ^reat  Salmoneus  bred  ; 
The  royal  partner  of  ftmM  Cretheus^  bed. 
For  fair  Empeus,  as  flrom  flrhitful  urn^ 
He-poaie  his  watery  stof^  the  virgin  burns ; 
Smooth  flofirs  the  gentle  stream  wiUi  wanton  pfide» 
And  in  salt  maaes  rolls  a  sttver  tide. 
As  nn  his  banks- the  meM  enamoured  roves. 
The  monarch  of  the  dee|>  beho1d#wid  loves ! 
In  her  Enipens'  form  and  borrow'd  charms, ' 
The  amerons  god  descendi  into  her  arma: 

I'  Around  a  spacious  ardi  of  waves  he  throws. 
And  high  in  tkt  the  liquid  mountifin  ruse ; 
Thusm  surrounding  floods  conceaPd  he  proves 
The  pleasing  trmnpert,  tnd  oompletef  his  levte 
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And  M  he  spoke  her  tender  head  he  pno^i  t 

'Haii,  happy  nymph!  bo  vuipu- bnrths av^ow'd 

To  the  prolific  lapteret  of  •  god ; 

lo !  when  nine  tioM*  the  Mqoo  reaewi  her  hor% 

Tvo  brother  heroet  shall  ftom  tboe  be  born  ; 

Thy  early  eare  the  future  tporthkt  e\mm. 

To  point  th^  to  the  avduoui  paiths  of  fame ; 

Bat  in  thy  breaft  tk'  importatit  troth  ooaeeal, 

Kor  dace  the  aecrtt  of  a  god  rere^ : 

For  know,  thoa  Neptane  vlew^t !  aad  at  aiy  nod 

Earth  trembles,  and  tiie  wares  oonfcai  their  god.' 

"  He  addad  not,  but  mmmdng  spom^d  the  plain, 
Then  plong'd  into  the  chamben  of  the  maia. 

"  Nov  in  the  time's  full  process  foith  she  brings 
Jove's  dread  vicegerents,  in  two  future  kings : 
O'er  proud  leokis  Pelias  stretcb'd  his  reign. 
And  godlike  Neleus  rul'd  the  Pylian  plain  : 
Then,  fruitfei,  to  her  Cretheus'  royal  bed 
She  gallant  Pbares  and  fam'd  JBaoa  bred : 
fnm  the  sane  fenntaiv  4mythaoa  rose, 
fleas'd  with  the  din  of  war,  and  noble  shoot  of  fbes. 

'*  There  mov'd  Antiope  with  haughty  charms. 
Who  blest  th'  almighty  thunderer  in  her  arms : 
Hence  sprung  Amptaion,  hence  brara  Zethuscame, 
Fsuarlers  of  Thebes,  and  men  of  mighty  name  ^ 
Thoogh  )oid  in  open  (ield,they  yet  surround 
The  u>wn  with  waUs,  and  mound  inject  on  mound ; 
Here  ramparts  stood,  there  towers  rose  hig^  in  air, 
And  here,  thioogk  seven  wide  portals  msh*d  the 
war. 

"  There  with  soft  step  the  fair  Alcmena  trod. 
Who  bore  Alcides  to  the  thundering  god : 
And  Megara,  who  charm'd  t)>e  son  of  Jove, 
And  soften'd  his  stem  soul  to  tender  love. 

'*  Sullen  and  sour  with  discontented  mien 
Joeasta  (iown'd,  th'  incestuous  Tbeban  qaeen  ; 
With  her  own  son  she  juin'd  in  nuptial  bands, 
Tljough  father's  blood   imbrued  his  murderous 


The  gods  and  men  the  dire  offence  detest, 
The  gods  with  all  their  furies  rend  his  breast : 
In  lofty  Thebes  he  wore  th'  imperial  crown, 
A  pompons  wretch  !  accurs'd  upon  a  throne. 
The  wife  self-murder'd  from  a  beam  depends  ; 
And  her  fgul  sonl  to  black(>st  Hell  descends ; 
Thence  to  hef  son  the  choicest  plagues  she  brings, 
And  his  fiends  haunt  him  with  a  thousand  stings. 

"  And  now  the  beauteous  Chloris  I  desci^, 
A  lovely  sbad^,  Amphion's  youngest  joy  ! 
With  gifts  unnumbered  Neleus  sought  her  arms. 
Nor  paid  too^  dearly  for  unequal  I'd  charms ; 
Great  in  Orchoroenos,  in  Pylos  great. 
He  svay'd  the  sceptre  with  imperial  sute. 
Three  gallant  sons  the  joyful  monarch  told. 
Sage  Nestor,  Peridimenus  the  bold. 
And  Chromiot  last ;  but  of  the  softer  race, 
^e  nymph  akme,  a  miracle  of  grace. 
Kings  on  their  thrones  for  lovely  Pero  bum  ; 
The  sire  denies,  and  kings  rejected  mourn. 
To  him  alone  the  beauteous  prize  he  yields 
Whose  arm  shoald  ravish  from  Pbylacian  fields 
The  herds  of  Iphyclus,  detain'd  m  wrong  ; 
Wild,  fnrk>aa  herds,  unconquerably  strong ! 
This  dares  a  sear,  but  nougrht  the  seer  prevails, 
Id  beauty's  canse  illustriously  he  ftiils ; 
Twelve  moons  the  foe  the  captive  youth  detains 
In  patnfiil  dungeons,  and  coercive  chains ; 
The  foe  at  last,  from  durance  where  he  lay, 
Hit  art  revering,  gave  him  ba^k  to  day ; 


Won  by  prophette  knowledge,  to  font 
The  stedfisst  purpose  df  th'  almighty  will. 

*'  With  grateful  port  adnmeing  now  I  spy*d 
Leda  the  fiiir,  the  godlike  Tyndar's  bride  : 
Hence  Folhix  ipmng,  who  wiekU  with  furions  fiway 
The  deathfiil  ganntkt  matchless  in  the  fimy  ; 
And  Caster  giorious  on  th'  embattled  plain 
Curbs  the  piond  steed,'  reluctant  to  the  rein  t 
By  turns  they  visit  thb  ethereal  sky. 
And  live  alternate,  and  alternate  die : 
In  HeH  beneath,  on  Earth,  in  Heaven  above. 
Reign  the  twin^gods,  the  favourite  sons  of  Jove. 

"  There  Cphimedia  tred  the  gloomy  plain, 
Who  cbarm'd  the  mooarcfa  of  the  boundless  main: 
Hence  Ephialtes,  hence  stem  Otos  sprung; 
More  fierce  than  giants,  more  than  giants  strong  ; 
The  Earth  o'erburthen'd  groan'd  tMieatb  their 

weight. 
None  but  Orion  e'er  surpassed  their  height :  * 

The  wonderous  youths  had  scarce  nine  winters  tofd. 
When  high  in  air,  tremewdous  to  behold. 
Nine  ells  aloft  they  rear'd  their  towering  head, 
And  full  nine  cubits  broad  their  shoulders  spread. 
Proud  of  their  strength  and  more  than  mortal  sisa. 
The  gods  they  challenge,  and  affect  the  skies  ; 
Heav'd  on  Olympus  tottering  Ossa  stood ; 
On  Ossa,  Pclion  nods  with  all  his  wood :    [grewtty 
Such  were  they  youths !  had  they  to  manhood 
Almighty  Jove  had  trembled  eo  his  throne. 
But  e'er  the  harvest  of  the  beard  began 
To  bristle  on  the  chin,  and  promise  man. 
His  shafts  Apollo  aim*d  ;  at  once  they  found. 
And  stretch  the  giant-monsters  o'er  the  ground. 

*'  I'here  mournful  Phsedra  with  sad  Proeris 
moves, 
Both  beauteous  shades,  both  hapless  in  their  loves; 
And  near  them  walk'd,  with  solemn  pace  and  slow^ 
Sad  Ariadne,  partner  of  their  woe ; 
The  royal  Minos  Ariadne  bred. 
She  Thesens  lov'd  j  from  Crete  with  Theseus  fled  ; 
Swift  to  the  Dian  isle  the  hero  flies. 
And  tow'rds  his  Athens  bears  the  lovely  prize  ; 
Tliere  Bacchus  with  fierce  rage  Diana  fires, 
The  goildess  aims  her  shaft,  the  nymph  expires. 

"  There  Clymen^  and  Mera  I  behold ; 
Thc^rf  Eriphylti  weeps,  who  loosely  sold 
Her  lord,  her  honour,  for  the  lust  of  gold. 
But  should  I  all  recount,  the  night  would  fail. 
Unequal  to  the  melancholy  tale  : 
And  all-composing  rest  my  nature  craves. 
Here  in  the  court,  or  yonder  on  the  waves ; 
In  you  I  trust,  and  in  the  heavenly  powers. 
To  land  Ulysses  on  his  native  shores." 

He  ceas'd  :  but  left  so  charming  on  their  ear 
His  voice,  that  listening  still  they  seem'd  to  hear. 
Till,  rising  up,  Aret6  silence  broke, 
Stretrh'd  out  her  snowy  hand,  and  thus  she  spoke: 

"  What  wonderous  man  Heaven  sends  us  in  out 
guest ! 
Through  all  his  woes  the  hero  shines  confest ; 
His  comely  port,  his  ample  frame,  express 
A  mauly  air,  majestic  in  distress. 
He,  as  my  truest,  is  my  peculiar  care, 
You  share  the  pleasure,  then  in  bounty  share; 
To  worth  in  misery  a  reverence  pay. 
And  with  a  generous  hand  reward  his  stay  5   f blest. 
For  since  kind  Heaven  with  wealth  our  realm  hat 
Give  it  to  Heaven,  by  aiding  the  distrest" 

Thijn  sisre  Kchencus,  whose  grave  reverend brofr 
The  hand  of  time  had  silver'd  o'er  with  snow. 
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Mature SnwMbmr^iMt  '^Yonr words," be ciiif,  ' 
**  Demand  obedience,  for  your  words  are  wise, 
^ut  let  oar  king  direct  the  glorione  way 
To  geacroos  act ;  our  part  is  to  obay."        [pV^) 

«<  While  Ufe  lafotms  these  limbs,'*  (tbehingTB- 
*'  Well  to  deserve,  be  ail  my  cares  emidoyM ; 
Bvt  here  this  night  the  royal  gnart  deteio. 
Till  the  Son  flames  along  th'  ethereal  plains 
Be  it  my  task  tn  send  with  ample  stores 
The  stranger  from  oor  hospitable  shoras : 
Tread  yon  my  steps !  Tis  mine  to  lead  the  rmcMt 
The  first  in  glory  as  the  first  in  place." 

To  whom  the  prince :  **  This  night  with  joy  I  stay, 
0«  monarch  great  m  virtoe  as  in  sway  ! 
If  thou  the  circling  year  my  stay  control. 
To  rai»e  a  bounty  noble  as  thy  soul  $ 
The  circling  jfear  I  wait,  with  ampler  stores 
And  fitter  pomp  to  bail  my  natiTc  shores ; 
Then  by  my  realms  due  hooMge  would  be  paid  i 
For  wealthy  kings  are  loyally  obey*d  ! 

*'Okin^!  for  such  thoQ  art,  and  sure  thy  blood 
Throngfa  ▼eoBS"  (he  cvy'd)  **  of  royal  fsthets 


Vfk\ik€  those  vagrants  who  on  Itlsebood  Ihrt:, 
SkilVd  in  smooth  tales,  and  artful  to  deceive; 
Thy  better  soul  abhors  the  liar^  part. 
Wise  is  thy  voiee,  and  noUe  is  thy  heart ; 
Hiy  words  like  music  every  breast  control. 
Steal  through  the  ear,  and  win  upon  the  soul ; 
Soft,  as  some  song  divine,  thy  story  flows. 
Nor  better  could  the  Muse  record  thy  woes. 

'*  But  say,  upon  the  dark  and  dismal  coast, 
Saw*st  thou  the  worthies  of  the  Greciao  host  ? 
Tha  godlike  leaders  who,  in  battle  slam. 
Fell  before  Troy,  and  nobly  prest  the  plain  ? 
And,  lo !  a  length  of  night  behind  remains. 
The  evening  stars  still  mount  th'  ethereal  plains. 
Thy  tale  with  raptures  I  could  hear  thee  tell. 
Thy  woes  on  Earth,  the  wondrous  scenes  in  Hell» 
Till  hi  the  vault  of  Heaven  the  stars  decay. 
And  the  sky  reddens  with  the  rising  day." 

**  O  worthy  of  the  power  the  gods  assigned," 
(Ulysses  thus  replies)  *'  a  king  m  mind  * 
sinoe  yet  the  eairly  hour  of  n^t  allows 
Time  for  discourse,  and  time  for  soft  repose. 
If  scenes  of  misery  can  entertain. 
Woes  I  unfold,  of  woes  a  dismal  train. 
Prepare  to  hear  of  murtber  and  of  blood : 
Of  godlike  heroes  who  uninjured  stood 
Amidst  a  war  of  speais  in  fcnretgn  lands. 
Yet  bled  at  home,  and  bled  by  fomale  hands. 

*'  Now  summonM  Proserpine  to  HelVs  blade  hall 
The  heroine  shades ;  they  vanished  at  her  call. 

^  When,  k) !  advanc'd  the  forms  of  heroes  skun 
By  stem  JEgysthus,  a  miu^s^  ^^ain  ; 
And  high  above  the  rest,  Atrides  prest  the  plain. 
He  quaff  >d  the  gore :  and  straight  his  soldier  knew. 
And  firom  his  eyes  pour'd  down  the  tender  dew ; 
His  arms  be  stretched ;  his  arms  the  touch  deceive, 
Noi;  in  the  fond  embrace,  embraoes  give : 
His  substance  vanish'd,  aiKl  bis  strength  decayed, 
Now  all  Atrides  is  an  enipty  shade. 

"  MovM  at  the  sight,  I  for  a  space  resigned 
To  soft  affliction  all  my  manly  mind  $ 
At  last  with  tears—'  O  what  relentless  doom, 
imperial  phantom,  bowM  thoe  to  the  tomb  } 
Say  while  the  sea,  and  while  the  tempest  ratesi 
Has  fate  opprcas'd  thee  in  the  roaring  waves. 
Or  nobly  scjs'd  thee  in  the  dire  alarms 
Of  war  and  slaughter^  and  th^  dash  of  ua$  ?' 


"The  ghost  returns}  *Odiiefofh«minfcia4 
For  active  ooorage  and  a  patient  mind  -, 
Nor  whale  the  sea,  nor  while  the  temp^  raves. 
Has  fote  oppreseM  me  on  the  roaring  waves ! 
Nor  neMy  seasM  me  in  the  dire  alarms 
Of  war  and  slaughter,  and  the  dash  of  arms. 
Stabb'd  by  a  muvdavout  hand  Atrides  dy'd, 
A  foul  Mlnlterer,  and  a  foathkas  bride; 
fiv'n  in  my  nirth  and  at  the  friendly  feast, 
O'er  the  fall  bowl,  the  traitor  stabbed  his  gMit  { 
Thus  by  the  gory  arm  of  slaughter  foils 
The  stately  ca^  and  bleeds  within  the  stalls. 
But  not  with  me  the  dhuiul  murther  ends. 
These,  theaa  expired !  thaar  crime,  they  were  ny 

uiendsl 
Thidt  as  the  boars,  which  some  luxurioos  lord 
Kills  for  the  least,  to  crown  the  nuptial  board. 
When  war  has  thundered  with  its  loudest  storms, 
Death  thou  hast  seen  in  all  her  ghastly  forms ; 
In  dud  met  her,  on  the  listed  ground. 
When  hand  to  handthey  wound  return  for  wound  i 
But  never  have  thy  eyes  astonish'd  view'd 
So  vile  *  deed,  so  dire  a  scene  of  blood. 
Ev'n  in  the  flow  of  joy,  ifhan  now  the  bowl 
Glows  in  our  veins,  and  opens  eveiy  soul,  • 
We  groan,  we  foint|    with  blood  the  dome  is 

^y'J, 

And  o'er  the  pavement  floats  the  dveadfnl  tide^ 

Her  breast  all  gore,  with  lamentable  ones. 

The  bleeding  innoeeat  Cassandra  dies  I 

Then  though  pale  death  firose  odd  in  every  vein. 

My  sword  I  strive  to  wield,  but  strive  in  vain  i 

Nor  did  my  traitress  wife  these  eye-lida  doae. 

Or  decently  in  death  my  Ifanbs  compose. 

O  woman,  woman,  when  to  iU  thy  mind 

Is  bent,  all  Hdlconlains  no  fouler  fiend : 

And  such  was  mine !  who  basely  plang*d  her  sword 

Through  the  fond  bosom  where  she  reign'd  ador'd  t 

Alas  1  I  hop'd,  the  tdls  of  war  o>erconie. 

To  meet  soft  quiet  and  repose  at  home  ; 

Delusive  hope  !  O  wife,  thy  deeds  disgrace 

The  peijur'd  sex,  and  blacken  all  the  race; 

And  should  posterity  one  virtuous  find. 

Name  Cljrtemnestra,  they  will  curse  the  kind.' 

** '  O  hgur'd  shade,*  I  cry'd,  *  what  mighty  woes 
To  thy  imperial  race  from  woman  rose ! 
By  woman  here  tbou  tread!st  this  moumlFul  strand. 
And  Greece  by  woman  lies  a  desert  land.' 

'< '  Wam*d  by  my  ills  beware,'  the  abnde  replies, 
'  Nor  trust  the  sex  that  is  so  rarely  wise  ; 
When  earnest  to  explore  thy  secret  breast. 
Unfold  some  trifle,  but  oonoeal  the  rest. 
But  in  thy  consort  cease  to  ficar  a  Ibe^ 
For  thee  she  feels  sincerity  of  woe : 
When  IVoy  first  bled  beneath  the  Grecian  armt. 
She  shone  unrivall'd  with  a  blase  of  charms  ; 
Thy  mfont  son  her  fragrant  bosom  presa*d. 
Hung  at  her  knee,  or  wanton'd  at  hor  breast ; 
But  now  the  years  a  numerous  train  h&Te  ran  ; 
The  blooming  boy  is  ripened  into  man  ; 
Thy  eyes  shall  see  him  bum  with  noble  fire. 
The  sire  shall  bless  his  son,  the  son  his  sire ; 
But  my  Orestes  never  met  these  eyea. 
Without  one  look  the  muriher>d  lather  dies  ; 
Then  from  a  wretched  friend  this  wiadom  learn, 
Ev'n  to  thy  queen  diFguis'd,  unknown,  return; 
For  since  of  woman  kind  so  few  are  juat, 
Thmk  all  are  folse,  nor  ev'n  the  faitiifttl  trust. 

"  '  But  say,  resides  my  son  in  royal  port» 
In  rich  Orc^bomenoe,  or  ^paiU's  court  i 
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OriHf  fai?yte>  lor  yet  iMTiews  the  light, 

Mor  glides  «  pbantom  througlLthe  realini  of  night' 

**  Then  I :  '  Thy  suit  it  vain,  nor  can  I  say, 
|f  yet  hehreaftbes  in  realms  of  chterful  day  } 
Or  pale  or  van  beholds  these  nether  skies : 
Troth  I  rerore :  for  wisdom  never  lies.' 

"  Thus  in  a  tide  of  teais  our  sorrows  flow. 
And  add  new  borrour  to  the  realms  of  woe; 
ISH  ^de  hy  Mde  along  ^he  dreary  coast 
Adranc'd  Achilles*  and  Patroclus*  ghost, 
A  friendly  pair  1  near  these  the  Pylian'  stiay»d. 
And  towering  Ajax,  an  illustrioos  shade ! 
Wsrwashisjoy,  and  pleased  with kmd  alarms, 
Kooe  but  Pelidcs  brighter  shone  in  arms. 
"Through  the  thick  gk)om  hit  firiend  Achilles  knew. 
And  as  be  speaks  the  tears  descend  in  dew. 

^  '  Com'at  thou  alive  to  view  the  Stygian  bounds, 
Where  the  wan  spectres  walk  eternal  rounds  ; 
Nor  fear'st  the  dark  and  dismal  waste  to  tread, 
Throng'd  with  pale  ghosts,  ftmiliar  with  the  dead  ?' 
"  lb  whom  with  sighs :  '  I  pass  these  dreadful 
To  seek  the  Theban,  and  consult  the  Fates :  [gates 
For  itUl,  disiteest,  I  rove  from  coast  to  coast, 
Loitto  my  friends,  and  to  my  country  lost, 
lot  sure  the  eye  of  time  beholds  no  name 
80  blest  as  thine  in  all  the  rolls  of  &me; 
Alive  we  haiPd  thee  with  oar  gnardiaa  gods. 
And  dead,  thou  ml*st  a  king  m  these  abodes.' 

^  '  T^lk  not  of  fttting  in  llus  dolorous  gloom, 
Kor  think  vain  words'  (he  cries)  *  can  ease  my 
Bather  I  cbuse  laborionaly  to  bear  [doom. 

A  wdght  of  woes,  and  breathe  the  vital  air, 
A  thive  to  some  poor  hind  that  toils  for  bread  ; 
Than  reign  the  sceptred  monarch  of  the  dead, 
lot  say,  if  in  my  steps  my  son  proceeds. 
And  emulates  his  godlike  frither*s  deeds  ? 
V  at  the  <dn8h  of  anna,  and  shout  of  foes, 
Swells  his  bold  heart,  his  bosom  nobly  glows  ? 
Say,  if  my  sire,  the  reverend  Peleus,  rdgns, 
Oreat  in  his  Ththia,  and  his  throne  mahiUins : 
Or,  weak  and  old,  my  youthful  arm  demands. 
To  fz  the  sceptre  stedfast  in  his  han-ls  ? 
Oh  might  the  lamp  of  life  rekindled  bum. 
And  death  release  me  from  the  silent  urn  ! 
This  arm,  tliat  thundered  o'er  the  Phry^an 

plain. 
And  swell'd  the  ground  with  roounUins  of  the  slahi. 
Should  vindicate  my  iiyur'd  father's  fame. 
Crash  the  pitmd  rd»el,  and  assert  his  claim.' 

••  •  lUustrious  shade,'  (I  cried)  '  of  Peleus?  &tes 
Ko  ctrcumstanoe  the  voice  of  fame  relates ; 
But  httr  with  pleas'd  attention  the  renown^ 
The  wars  and  wisdom  of  thy  gallant  son : 
'VV'ith  me  from  Scyros  to  the  field  of  fame 
Badiant  in  arms  the  blooming  hero  came, 
^ben  Greece  assembled  all  her  hundred  states. 
To  ripen  connsels,  and  decide  debates  ( 
Heavens !  how  he  charm'd  us  with  a  flow  of  sense. 
And  won  the  heart  with  manly  eloquence  ! 
He  6rst  was  seen  of  all  the  peers  to  rise, 
Tl|e  third  in  wisdom  where  they  all  were  wise  ; 
But  when,  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
Host  mov>d  toward  host  in  terrible  array, 
Bffwe  the  van,  impaticDt  for  the  fight, 
Fith  martial  port  lie  strode,  and  stem  delight ; 
Heaps  strew'd  on  heaps,  beneath  his  falchion 

groan'dj 
And  moimnienti  of  dead  deform  the  ground. 

f  AntiloohWi 


The  time  would  fiul,  should  lin  order  tell 
What  foes  were  vanquish'd,  and  what  numbers  fell  r 
How,  lost  through  love,  Eor^npyluswas  slain. 
And  round  him  bled  his  bold  Cetsan  train. 
To  'iVoy  no  hero  came  of  nobler  line  ; 
l)r  if  of  nobler,  Memnon,  it  was  thine. 

'* '  When  Ilion  in  the  horse  receiv'd  her  dooai. 
And  unseen  armies  arobush'd  in  its  womb; 
Greece  gave  her  latent  warriors  |o  my  care, 
Twas  mine  on  Troy  to  poor  th*  imprisoned  war  t 
Then  when  the  boldest  bobom  beat  with  fear. 
When  the  stem  eyes  of  hordes  dropped  a  tear  ; 
Fierce  in  his  look  his  ardent  valour  glow'd, 
Plosh'd  in  his  oheek,  or  sallied  in  his  blood  ; 
Indignant  in  the  dark  recess  he  stands. 
Pants  for  the  battle,  and  the  war  demands ; 
His  v<»ce  breathed  death,  and  with  a  martial  air 
He  grasp'd  his  sword,  and  shook  his  gBtterfaii  tpMr. 
And  when  the  gods  our  arms  with  conquest  crown'd. 
When  Troy's  proud  bulwarks  smok'd  open  the  . 

ground, 
Greece  to  reward  her  soldier's  gallant  toil% 
Heap'd  high  hia  navy  with  unnumhffM  spoils« 
**  *  Thus  great  in  glory  from  the  din  of  wv 
Safe  he  retum'd  without  one  hostile  scar  ; 
Hiough  spears  in  iron  tempests  mia'd  aronnd» 
Yet  innocent  they  play'd,  and  guihlem  of  n 

wound.'  [glo«^4» 

«'  While  yetr  I  spoke,  the  And*  with  tranqpoit 
Rose  in  hb  majesty,  ana  nobler  trod  | 
With  haughty  stalk  he  sought  the  distant  gladet 
Of  warrior  kings,  and  join  th'  illustrious  shades. 
"  ^ow  without  number  ghost  oy  ghost  arois^  . 
AH  wailing  with  unutterable  woes. 
Alone,  apart,  in  discontented  mood, 
A  gloomy  shade,  the  sullen  Ajax  stood  $ 
For  ever  sad  with  proud  disdain  he  pfai'd. 
And  the  lost  arms  for  ever  stung  bis  mind; 
Though  on  the  contest  Thetis  gave  the  laws. 
And  Pallas,  by  the  Thiians,  jixig'd  the  caute* 
O  why  was  I  victorious  in  the  strife ; 
O  dear-bought  honour  with  so  brave  a  life ! 
With  him  the  strength  of  war,  the  soldier's  pride^ 
Our  second  hope  to  great  Achilles  died  ! 
Touched  at  the  sight,  frxxn  tears  I  scarce  refrain« 
Aod  tender  sorrow  thrills  in  every  vein ; 
Pensive  and  sad  I  stand,  at  length  accost 
With  accents  mild  th'  hiexorable  ghost. 

"'Still  bums  thy  rage?  and  can  brave  souls  resent 
Ev'n  after  death  ?  Relent,  great  shade,  relent! 
Perish  those  arms  which  by  the  gods'  decree 
Accurs'd  our  army  with  the  loss  of  thee ! 
With  thee  we  fell ;  Greece  wept  thy  hapless  fetes; 
•And  shook  astonished  through  her  hundred  states;  . 
Not  more,  when  great  Achilles  pressM  the  ground. 
And  breath'd  his  manly  spirit  through  the  wound. 
Oh,  deem  thy  fell  not  ow'd  to  man's  decree, 
Jove  hated  Greece,  and  punish'd  Greece  in  thee ! 
Turn  then,  oh !  peaceful  turn,  thy  wrath  contra],  - 
And  calm  the  raging  tentpest  of  thy  soul.' 

**  While  yet  I  q>eak,  the  shade  disdains  to  stay. 
In  silence  turns,  suid  sullen  stalks  away,      [nighty 
**  Touch'd  at  his  sour  retreat,  through  deepest 
Through  Heirs  black  bounds  I  had  pursued  bis 
And  forc'd  the  stubborn  spectre  to  reply ;     (,fligh^ 
IBut  woiidrou^  visions  drew  my  curious  eye* 
High  on  a  throne,  tremendous  to  behold. 
Stem  Minos  waves  a  mace  of  buroish'd  gold ; 
Around  ten  thousand  thousand  spectres  stand 
Thtongh  the  wide  dome  of  Di^,  n  trembling  hand. 
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Stiti  as  they  pl«ad,  the  fiital  Tots  he  roHs, 
JAmtvea  the  just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  sottb. 

**  There  hage  Orion,  of  porteBtous  size, 
Swift  through  tbd  gloom  a  giant-himger  flies ; ' 
A  ponderous  mace  of  hrass  with  direftil  sway 
-Alofl  he  whirls,  to  crush  the  savage  prey; 
^terif  beasts  in  trains  that  by  his  tnmeheon  fell. 
Now  grisly  forms,  shoot  o'er  the  lawns  of  Hell. 

"  There  Tityus  large  and  lone,  in  fetters  bound. 
Overspreads  nfne  acres  of  infernal  ground ; 
Two  ravenous  vultures,  furious  for  their  food. 
Scream  o'er  the  fiend,  and  riot  in  his  blood, 
Incessant  ;rore  the  liver  in  his  breast, 
Th'  immortal  lltw  grows,  and  gives  th'  immortal 
For  as  o'er  Panope's  enamelPd  plains,  [feast 

Latona  jbnmey'd  to'the  Pjrthiaii  fimes, 
With  hsnghty  lov^  th'  anddicious  monster  strore 
To  fbrce  the  goddess,  and  to  tv^\  Jove. 
*  •  <*  There  Tantalum  along  the  $^gian  bounds 
Pours  ont  <^p  groans  (with  groans  alIH\?II  resoitaids) 
^v'tt'in  the  circling  floods  refreshment  craves, 
And  pines  with  Qurst  amidst  a  sea  of  waves : 
When' to  t|le  water  he  his  lip  applies; 
Back  fmtt  his  Kp  the  treacherous  water  flies. 
Above;  beneath,  around  his  hapless  head. 
Trees  of  ^\  Iciflds  detfciovs  fhiitage  spread ; 
There  ^d^ied,  il  purple  hue  disclose, 
Oreen  looks  the  olive,  the  pomegranate  glows, 
Tiieie  dUilg^g  pears  exaltfdsccnis  unfold^ 
And  jellow  apples  ripen  hito  gold ; 
The  mxH  he  strives  to  sieize :  hut  blasts  arise, 
To«  it  on  high,  and  whirl  it  t«  the  skies. 

"  •!  tirm*d  ihy  eye,  and' as  |  tvm'd  surveyed 
A  moamfii)  vision !  the  Sisyphian  shade ; 
With  many  a  wMry  step,  and  many  a  groan. 
Up  the  high  hQI  hehatves  a  hug^  round  stone; 
The  huge  round  ftooie,  VeAiHing  with  a  bound, 
Tbunderr  hnpetuons  down,  atid  smofces  along  the 
Again  the  m^ess  orb  his  toil  renews,    '  ^  [groond. 
Dust  mofints  in  clouds,  and  fwe^t  deseends  in  dews. 

"  Now.  I  the  strength  of  Hercules  behold,     " 
A  towering  spectre  of  gigantic  mould. 
A  shadowy  form !  for  high  in  Holven's  abodes 
Himself  resides,  a  god  among  the  gvds;         * 
There,  in  the  bright  assemblies  of  the  skies, . 
He  nectar  qnaift,  and  Hebe  crowns  his  jo^i^. 
Here  hovering  ghosts,  like  fowl,  his  shade  surrocmd, 
4ild  clang  their  pinions  with  terrific  sound ! 
^jltobitiy  as  night  he  stands,  in  act  to  throw 
Th'  a&rlal  arrow  ijfom  the  twanging  bow. 
Around  his  breast  a  wondrotfs  zone  is  roIlM, 
Where  woodlaxal  monsters  grin  in  fretted  ^^ 
•rtiere  sullen  lions  sternly  seem  to  roar. 
The  bear  to  growl,  to  faam  the  tusky  boar^ 
There  war  and  hmroc  and  destnictioQ  stood, 
Add  vengeful  murther  red  with  human  blood. 
Thus  terribly  adom'd  the  figure*  shine, 
tnimitably  wrought  with  skill  divine. 
TIfe  mighty  ghost  advancM  with  awful  look, 
And,  turning  his  grim  visage,  sternly  spoke  r 

•••OotercisM  in  grief!  by  arts  risfln'd ! 
Q  taught  to  bear  the  wrongs  of  base  mankind ! 
Such,  such  was  I !  still  tost  firooi  care  to  care. 
While  in  your  world  I  drew  the  vital  air ! 
Ev'n  1,  who  from  ^e  lord  of  thunders  rose. 
Bore  toils  and  dangers,  and  a  weight  of  woes  ; 
To  a  base  monarch  stiH  a  slave  eonfin'd, 
(The  hardest  bondage  to  a  generous  mind !) 
DcMWD  to  those  worlds  I  trod  the  diigsal  way,  [day; 
Aikl  dragged  the' three-monthM  dog  tonpper 


EVn  Hefl  I  eonqnei^d,  flnroiigll  die  iriaidlrsM 
()f  Bfhla*8  o^pring  and  the^artial  makL' 

**  Thus  he,  nor  deigil^d  for  our  reply  to  stay. 
But,  turning,  stalk'd  wifh  giant  strides  away. 

'*  Curious  to  view  the  kings  of  ahdeiitdays. 
The  mighty  dead  that  live  in  endless  praciss, 
Resolv'«l  I  stand;  and  haply  had  surrey'd 
The  godlike  lliesetts,  knd  PMthoos^  shade; 
But  swarms  of  spectres  rose  from  deepest  Hell, 
With  bloodless  visage,  aod-witfh  hideous  yeU, 
They  scream,  they  shriek ;  s«d  groaas  and  dismal 
sounds  [boQndfc 

Stun  my  scar'd  ears,  mid  pieMs  Hell's  utmost 
No  more  my  heart  the  disitHil  din  soatains, 
And  my  cold  blood  hatigs  shiverittg  in  my  veins; 
Lest  Gorgon,  rising  from  fh*  inftsmal  i«kes^ 
With  horrours  arm'd,  and  etnto  of  btssing  snakei, 
Should  fix  me,  stHfen'd  at  the  moBMrovs  sight, 
A  stony  image,  in  eternal  night! 
Straight  from  the  direfhl  coast  to  purer  air 
I  sp^  my  flight,  and  to  my  mates  repair. 
My  mates  ascend  the  ship;  they  strike  tiMir  ossS| 
The  mountains  lessen,  and  retrekt  the  shore! ;   > 
Swift  o'er  the  waves  we  fly;  the  fi«sbening  gi^ 
Sing  through  the  shrouds,  attd  stretch  the  sweUnii 
sails." 
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TIS  SttSirs,  SCTLLA,  AV9  OtAKmm, 

Hs  relates,  how  after  his  return  from  the  shades^ 
he  was  sent  by  Circe  on  his  voyage,  by  the 
coast  of  the  Sirens,  and  by  the  Strait  of  Soylla 
and  Charybdh :  the  manner  hi  which  he  escaped 
those  (langen:  bow,  being  cast  on  the  island 
Trinacria,  his  companions  destroyed  the  mat 
of  the  Sun:  the  vengeance  that  followod;  how 
all  perished  by  shipwreck  except  hunself,  who, 
swimming  on  the  mast  of  the  ship,  arrived  OA 
the  island  ^f  Calypso.  With  which  his  relation 
6onciades.  ' 


'  Thus  o'er  t^ie  rolling  surge  the  vessel  flies^ 
Till  from  thh  wavei  th»  JEmm  hills  arise. 
Here  the  gay  Morn  resides  in  radiant  bowers. 
Here  keeps  her  revels  wit^^  dancing  Hours; 
Here  Phoebus  rising  in  t^*  ethena^  way,  [day. 

Through  Heaven's  bright  portali  ^xmrs  the  beam;^ 
At  once  we  fix  our  hahers  on  the  sand. 
At  once  desceind,  and  press  the  desert  land ; 
There,  worn  and  wasted,  lose  our  cares  In  sleep. 
To  the  hoarse  murmurs  of  the  rolling  deefk 

"  Soon  as  the  mom  restoi'd  the  day,  we  pay'd 
Sepulchral  honours  to  Rlpefior*s  shade. 
Now  by  the  axe  the  rushing  forest  bends. 
And  the  huge  pile  along  the  shore  ascendk 
Around  we  stand  a  melancholy  train. 
And  a  loud  groan  re-echoes  firom  die  main. 
Fierce  o'er  the  pjrre,  by  fanning  breescs  sprean^ 
The  hungry  flame  devours  the  sUent  dead.    * 
A  rising  tomb,  the  silent  dead  to  grace, 
•Fast  by  the  roarings  «li3ie  mahi  we  place  4 
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the  linns  toml)  >^  ^^^  colanm  bore. 
And  \afltk  above  it  rose  th«  tapering  oar. 
Meantime  the  foddess  '  our  return  survey'd 
Ftook  the  paie  ghoaU,  and  Heirs  tremendous  shade. 
Svtit  she  descends .  A  trahi  of  nymphs  diTme 
Bear  the  rich  viands  and  the  generous  wine: 
In  act  ta  speak  the  power  *  of  magic  stands. 
And  grac^iil  thus  accosts  the  listening  bands  s 

*' '  O  sQQSof  woe !  decreed  by  adverse  fates 
AUve  to  pass  through  Hf^'s  eUrnal  gates ! 
Ail,  soon  or  late,  aredooiB>d  that  path  to  tread ; 
More  wretched  -yoo  !  twioe  nombcied  with  the 

dead! 
This  day  acyoum  your  cares;  eaalt  your  soids. 
Indulge  the  taste,  and  dram  the  sparUittg  bowls: 
And  when  the  mom  unveils  her  safiroo  ray. 
Spread  your  broad  sails,  and  pkmgb  the  liquid  way ; 
Lo !  I  this  night,  your  fiuthAil  guide,  explam 
Your  woes  by  land,  your  dangers  on  the  main.* 

'*  The  goddess  spc^;  in  fea^  we  waste  the  day. 
Till  Phoebos  downward  pluiig'd  his  burning  ray  ; 
Then  saUe  night  ascends,  and  balmy  rest 
Seals  every  eye,  and  calms  the  troubled  breast 
Tboi  cwious  she  commands  me  to  relate 
The  dseadfiri  scenes  of  Pluto's  dseaiy  stpite: 
ShesatinsUenoe  while  the  tale  I  tell. 
The  wonderons  insioos,  and  the  lawsof  HelL 

*'Thenthus:  *  The  lot  of  man  the  gods  dispose; 
These  ills  are  past :  now  hear  thy  future  woes. 
Oprince,  attend!  some  ftvouring  power  be  kind. 
And  print  th'  important  story  on  thy  mind  ! 

'^'Neyt,  where  the  Sirens  dwdl» you  plough  the 
sees! 
Their  soi«  is  death,  and  mnkesdestmctioD  please. 
Vnbiest,  the  man,  whom  music  wins  to  stay 
Kigh  the  curst  shore,  and  listen  to  the  lay  t 
No  pMire  that  wretch  shall  view  the  joys  of  life. 
His  bloomhig  ofi^rmg,  or  his  beauteous  wifel 
la  verdant  meads  diey  tpoft;  end  wide  around 
lie  human  bones,  that  whiten  all  the  gronnd  ; 
The  ground  poUnted  floau  with  human  gore, 
And  httman  carnage  taints  the  dreadful  shore. 
Ply  swift  the  dangerous  coast;  let  every  ear 
Bestopp'dagaiiMtthesoQg!  tis  death  to  bear  I 
Firm  to  the  mast  with  chains  thyself  be  bound, 
Kor  trust  thy  virtue  to  tb'  eochantmg  sound. 
1^  mad  with  transport,  freedom  thou  demand. 
Be  every  fetter  strain'd,  and  added  band  to  band. 

«"  These  seas o'erpast,  be  wise!  bat  I  refrain 
To  mark  distmct  thy  voyage  o*er  the  miuu. 
Kew  horrours  rise !  let  pnidenee  be  thy  guide. 
And  guard  thy  varions  passage  through  the  tide. 

'*<  I%h  o*^  the  main  two  rocks  eaielt  their  brow, 
The  boiling  billows  thundering  roll  below ; 
Thraogh  the  vast  waves  the  dreadful  wonders  move, 
Heooe  nam'd  Erratick  by  the  gods  above. 
K6  bird  of  air,  no  dove  of  swiftest  wing. 
That  bean  ambrosia  to  th'  etherial  king, 
9i«ns  the  dire  rocks :  in  vain  she  cuts  the  skies. 
The  dire  Tticks  meet,  and  crush  her  as  she  iies ; 
Not  the  fleet  bark,  when  prosperous  breezes  play, 
PkMgfaso^er  that  roaring  surge  its  desperate  way; 
Cerwhelm'd  it  sinks :  while  round  a  smoke  egcpires, ' 
.And  the  waves  iashmg  seem  to  bum  with  fires. 
Searoe  the  ihm'd  Argo  pass'd  these  raging  fioedi. 
The  sacred  Argo,  illl'd  with  demigods ! 
£v*n  she  hadAunk,  but  Jove's  iii4>erial  bride  . 
Wiig'dherAeftsKi,  andpush'dher<»'erthe  tkleu 


" '  High  in  the  air  the  rede  Hs  temibit  shrondt. 
In  brooding  tempests,  and  in  rolling  clouds ; 
Loud  atorsM  around  and  ibists  eternal  rise. 
Beat  its  bleak  brow,  and  intercept  the  skies. 
When  all  the  broad  expansion  bright  with  day  . 
Glows  with  tb'  autumnal  or  the  summer  ray. 
Th^  summer  aad  the  autumn  glow  in  vain, 
The  sky  for  ever  lours,  for  ever  clonds  remain. 
Impervious  to  the  step  of  man  it  standi, 
Though  borne  by  twenty  feet,  though  arm'd  witli 

twenty  hands ; 
Smooth  as  the  polish  of  the  mirror  rise 
The  slippery  sides,  and  shoot  into  the  skies* 
Full  in  the  centre  of  this  rock  displayed, 
A  yawning  cavern  casts  a  dreadful  shade  ? 
Nor  the  fleet  arrow  from  the  twanging  bow. 
Sent  with  full  force,  could  reach  the  depth  below. 
Wide  to  the  west  the  horrid  gulph  extends. 
And  the  dire  pas^ge  down  to  Hell  descends. 
O  fly  the  dreadful  sight !  expand  thy  sails. 
Ply  the  strong  oar,  aind  catch  the  nimble  gales  ; 
Here  Scylla  bellows  from  her  dire  abodes, 
IVemendous  pest !  abhorr^  by  men  and  gods ! 
Hideous  her  voice,  and  with  less  terrours  roar 
The  whelps  of  Kons  in  the  midnight  hour. 
Twelve  feet  deform'd  and  foul  the  fiend  dispreads  ; 
Six  horrid  necks  she  rears,  and  six  terrific  heads; 
Her  jaws  grin  dreadful  with  three  rows  of  teeth  ; 
Jaggy  tbey«Und,  the  gephig  den  of  death  ; 
Her  parts  obscene  the  raging  billows  hide  ; 
Her  besom  terribly  o*erlooks  ^e  tide. 
When  stung  rith  hunfer  she  embroils  the  flood. 
The  sea-dog  and  the  dolphin  are  her  food; 
She  makes  the  huge 'leviathan  her  prey. 
And  all  the  monsters  of  the  watery  way  ; 
The  swiftest  racer  of  the  azure  plam 
Here  fills  her  sails  and  spreads  her  oars  in  vain ; 
Fell  Scylla  rises,  in  her  fury  roars. 
At  oooe  six  mouths  expands,  at  ooee  six  men  de- 
vours. 

*'  'dose  by,  «  rock  of  less  enormous  height 
Breaks  the  wild  waves,  and  forms  a  dangerous 

strait: 
Full  on  its  crown  a  fig's  green  branches  rise. 
And  shoot  a  leafy  fraest  to  the  skies; 
Beneath  Charybdis  holds  her  bolstering  reign 
'Midst  roaring  whirlpo<^,  and  absorbs  the  mahi j 
Hirice  in  her  gulft  the  boiling  seas  subside. 
Thrice  in  dire  thunders  she  refunds  the  tide. 
Oh,  if  thy  vessel  plough  the  dknefut  waves 
When  tees  retreating  roar  within  her  caves. 
Ye  pernh  all !  though  he  who  rules  the  main 
Lend  las  strong  aid,  his  aid  he  lends  in  vain. 
Ah,  shun  the  horrid  gulf!  by  Scylla  fly, 
Tis  better  six  to  lose,  than  all  A  die* 

"  I  then :  'O  nymph  propitious  to mj prayer, 
Goddess  divine !  tny  guardian  power,  declare, 
Is  the  foul  fiend  from  human  vengeance  freed  } 
Or,  if  I  rise  in  arms,  can  Scylla  bleed  ?' 

*<Tbea  she:    *  O  worn  by  toils,  O  brote  in' 
fight. 
Still  are  new  toils  and  war  thy  dire  deKght }  ' 
Will  martial  flames  for  ever  fire  thy  mind, 
And  never,  never  be  to  Heaven  reiSgu'd  } 
How  vain  thy  efibrts  to  avenge  the  wrong  \ 
Deathless  the  pest  I  impenetrably  streog  I 
Furious  and  fell,  tremoidous  to  behold  ! 
EVtt  with  a  look  she  withers  all  the  bold ! 
She  mocks  the  weak  attempts  of  human  mights 
Oh  fly  h«r  sage  I  tkycoM]iiMt-i»  tby^  fi^^ 
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If  but  to  jeise  thy  ftrm  thod  make  delay, 
Agaio  the  fury  vindicates  ber  prey, 
Her  tix  mouths  ]rawn,  and  six  are  match'd  away, 
From  her  fool  womb  Cratarit  gave  to  air 
This  dreadful  pest !  To  her  direct  thy  prayer, 
To  curb  the  monster  in  her  dire  abodes, 
And  guard  thee  through  the  tumult  of  the  floods. 
Thence  to  TVinacrla's  shore  you  bend  your  way. 
Where  graae  thy  herds,  illustrious  source  of  day ! 
Seven  herds,  seven  flocks,  enrich  the  sacred  plains ; 
Each  herd,  each  flock,  full  fifty  heads  contains : 
The  wondrous  kind  a  length  of  age  survey. 
By  breed  increase  not,  nor  by  death  decay. 
Two  sister  goddesses  possess  the  plain. 
The  constant  guardians  of  the  woolly  train  ; 
I^mpetie  feir,  and  Phaethusa  young, 
From  Pbcebus  and  the  bright  Necra  sprung ; 
Here,  watchful  o*er  the  flocks,  in  shady  bowers 
And  flowery  meads  they  waste  the  joyous  hours. 
Bob  not  the  god  I  and  so  propitious  gales 
Attend  thy  voyage,  and  impel  thy  sails ; 
But  if  thy  impious  bands  the  flocks  destroy, 
The  gods,  the  gods  avenge  it,  and  ye  die  ! 
Tis  tiiine  alone  (thy  friends  and  Aavy  lost) 
Through  tedioui  toils  to  view  thy  native  coast.' 

"  She  ceas*d  :  and  now  arose  the  morning  ray ; 
Swift  to  her  dome  the  goddess  held  ber  way. 
Then  to  my  mates  I  measur'd  back  the  plain, 
ClimVd  the  tall  bark,  and  rush'd  into  the  main  ; 
Then  bending  to  the  stroke,  their  oars  they  drew 
To  their  broad  brea^,  and  swift  the  galley  flew. 
Up-sprung  a  brisker  breeze;   with  freshening 

gales. 
The  friendly  goddess  stretchM  the  swelling  sails ; 
We  drop  our  oars  ;  at  ease  the  pilot  guides ; 
The  vessel  light  along  the  level  glides. 
When,  rising  sad  and  slow,  with  pensive  look, 
Thus  to  the  melancholy  train  1  spoke : 

"  *  O  friends,  Oh  ever  partners  of  my  woes, 
Attend  while  I  what  Heaven  foredooms  disclose , 
Hear  all !  fste  hangs  o*er  all !  on  you  it  lies 
To  live,  or  perish  !  to  be  safe,  be  wise  ! 

"  *  In  flowery  peads  the  sportive  Sirens  play. 
Touch  the  soft  lyre,  and  tune  the  vocal  lay ; 
Me,  me  alone,  with  fetters  firmly  bound. 
The  gods  allow  to  hear  the  dangerous  sound. 
Hear  and  obey :  if  freedom  I  demand,' 
Be  every  fetter  strained,  and  added  band  to  band.' 

**  While  yet  1  spe^k,  the  winged  galley  flics. 
And,  lo !  the  Siren  shores  like  mists  arise. 
Sunk  were  at  once  the  winds ;  the  air  above, 
And  waves  below,  at  once  forgot  to  move  ! 
Some  demon  calm'd  the  air,  and  sniooth'd  the  deep, 
Hush'd  the  loud  winds,    and  charmed  the  waves 
Now  every  sail  we  furl,  each  oar  we  ply  ;  [to  sleep. 
LashM  by  the  stroke,  the  fipothy  waters  fly. 
The  ductile  wax  with  busy  hands  I  mould. 
And  cleft  in  fragments,  and  the  fragments  roU'd  : 
Th'  aerial  re^sion  now  grew  warm  with  day. 
The  wnx  dissolved  beneath  the  burning  ray  ! 
Then  every  ear  I  barr'd  against  the  strain. 
And  from  access  of  phrenzy  lock'd  the  brain. 
Now  round  the  mast  my  mates  the  fetters  roli'd. 
And  bound  me  limb  by  limb,  with  fold  on  fold. 
Then,  bending  to  the  stroke,  the  active  train 
Plunge  all  at  once  their  oars,  and  cleave  the  main. 

*•  While  to  the  shore  the  rapid  vessel  flies. 
Our  swift  approach  the  Siren  quire  descries  j 
Celestial  music  warbles  from  their  tonrue, 
And  thus  the  fw«et  dclvdcrt  tuoe  the  song : 


"  *  Oh  stoy ,  O  pride  of  Greece !  Ulysses,  stty^ 
Oh  cease  thy  course,  and  listen  to  our  lay  ! 
Blest  is  the  man  ordain'd  our  voice  to  hear. 
The  song  instructs  the  soul,  and  charms  the  ear. 
Approach  !  thy  soul  shall  into  raptures  rise; 
Approach  !  arid  learn  new  wisdom  from  the  wise  V 
We  know  whate'er  the  kings  of  mighty  name 
AchievM  at  llion  in  the  field  of  fiame  j 
Whate'er  beneath  the  Sun*s  bright  journey  lies, 
Oh  stay  and  learn  new  wisdom  from  the  wise  !' 

**Thus  the  sweet  charmers  warbled  o'er  the  main; 
My  soul  takes  wing  to  meet  the  heavenly  strain  i 
I  give  the  sign,  and  struggle  to  be  free  ; 
Swift  row  my  mates,  and  shoot  along  the  sea ; 
New  chains  they  add,  and  rapid  ur^^e  the  way. 
Till,  dying  off,  the  distant  sounds  decay : 
Then,  scudding  swiftly  from  the  dangerous  ground, 
The  deafen'd  ear  unlock'd,  the  chains  unbound. 

*'  Now  all  at  once  tremendous  scenes  unfold ; 
Thunder'd  the  deeps,  the  smoking  billows  roU'd ! 
Tumultuous  waves  embroil'd  the  bellowing  flood. 
All  trembling,  deafen'd,  and  aghast  we  stood ! 
No  more  the  vessel  plough'd  the  drc?adful  wave. 
Fear  seiz'd  the  mighty,  and  unnerv'd  the  brave; 
Kach  dropp'd  his  oar:  but  swift  from  man  to  man 
With  looks  serene  I  tum'd,  and  thus  began: 
'  O  friends !  Oh  often  tried  in  adverse  storms ! 
With  ills  familiar  in  more  dreadful  forms ! 
Deep  in  the  dire  Cyclopean  den  you  lay. 
Yet  f  afe  retum'd — Ul3rsses  led  the  way. 
I^am  courage  hence !  and  in  my  cate  confide : 
Lo !  still  the  same  Ulysses  is  your  guide  1 
Attend  my  words !  your  oars  incessant  ply  ; 
Strain  every  nerve,  and  bid  the  vessel  fly. 
If  from  yon  justling  rocks  and  wavy  waf 
Jove  safety  grants ;  he  grants  it  to  your  care. 
And  thou  whose  guiding  hand  directs  our  way. 
Pilot,  attentive  listen  and  obey  ! 
Bear  wide  thy  course,  nor  plough  those  angry 

waves 
Where  rolls  yon  smoke,  yon  tumbling  ocean  raves; 
Steer  by  the  higher  rock ;  lest  )i'hirrd  aromid 
We  sink,  beneath  the  circling  eddy  drown'd.' 

**  While  yet  I  speak,  at  once  their  oars  they  seize. 
Stretch  to  the  stroke,  and  brush  the  working  seas. 
Cautious  the  name  of  Scylla  I  supprcst ; 
That  dreadful  sound  had  chilPd  the  boldest  breast. 
Meantime,  forgetful  of  the  voice  divine. 
All  dreadful  bright  my  limbs  in  armour  shine  ; 
High  on  the  deck  I  take  my  dangerous  stand. 
Two  glittering  javelins  lighten  in  my  hand  ; 
Prcpar'd  to  whirl  the  whizzing  spear  I  stay. 
Till  the  fell  fiend  arise  to  seize  her  prey. 
Around  the  dungeon,  studious  to  behold 
The  hideous  pest !  my  labouring  eyes  I  roli'd  ; 
In  vain  !  the  dismal  dungeon  dark  as  night 
Veils  the  dire  monster,  and  confounds  the  sight 
**  Now   through  tlie  rocks,  appall'd  with  deep 
dismay. 
We  bend  our  course,  and  stem  the  desperate  way; 
Dire  Scylla  there  a  scene  of  horraur  forms, 
And  here  Charybdis  fills  the  deep  with  storms* 
When  the  tide  rushes  firom  her  rumbling  caves 
The  rough  rock  roars;  tumultuous  boil  the  waves; 
They  toss,  they  foam,  a  wild  confusion  raise. 
Like  waters  bubbling  o'er  the  fiery  blaze ; 
Eternal  mists  obscure  th'  aerial  plain. 
And  high  above  the  rock  she  spouts  the  main  I 
When  in  her  gulpbs  the  rushing  sea  subsides. 
She  drains  the  ocean  i^ith  the  reflu^t  tides : 
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Tlie  rockrchefiowt  with  m  Uranderiiig  tomid ; 
Deep,  wondrous  deep  below,  appean  the  ground. 

"  Struck  with  diespair,  with  trembling  hearts  we 
▼iew'd 
The  yawntng  dnngeon,  and  the  tombling  flood  ; 
Wheii«  lo  I  fierce  Scylla  stooped  to  seize  her  prey, 
Stretch'd  her  dire  jaws,  and  swept  nx  men  away  ; 
Chiefs  of  renown !  loud-echotog  shrieks  arise : 
I  tnrii  and  viaw  them  quivering  in  the  skies ; 
Tbej  call,  and  aid  with  ont-stretch'd  arms  implore : 
In  vain  they  call  j  those  arras  are  stretch*d  no 

more. 
As,  from  some  rock  that  o^er-hangs  the  flood. 
The  &ilent  fisher  calls  th'  insidious  hod, 
With  fraudfnl  care  be  waits  the  finny  prixe. 
And  sadden  lifts  it  quivering  to  the  skies : 
So  the  fooi  monster  lifts  her  prey  on  high, 
So  pant  the  wretches,  struggling  in  the  sky  ; 
In  the  wide  dungeon  she  devours  ^er  food, 
And  the  flesh  trembles  while  she  chums  the  blood. 
Worn  as  I  am  with  griefii,  with  care  decay'd  ; 
Never,  1  never,  scene  so  dire  survey'd  ; 
My  shivering  blood,  congeaPd,  forgot  to  flow; 
Aghast  I  stood  a  monument  of  woe  ! 

'*  Now  from  the  rocks  the  rapid  vessel  flies. 
And  the  hoarse  din  like  distant  thunder  dies; 
To  Sol's  bright  isle  onr  voyage  we*  pursue. 
And  now  the  glittering  mountains  rise  to  view. 
There  sacred  to  the  radiant  god  of  day, 
Oraze  the  &ir  herds,  the  flocks  promiscuous  stray ; 
Then  suddenly  was  heard  along  the  main 
To  low  the  ox,  to  bleat  the  woolly  train. 
Straight  to  my  anxious  thoughts  the  sound  convey'd 
The  words  of  Qrce  and  the  Theban  shade ; 
Wam'd  by  their  awful  voice  these  shores  to  shun, 
With  cautious  fears  opprest,  I  thus  begun : 

"  *  O  friends !  Oh  ever  exercised  in  care ! 
Hear  Heaven's  commands,  and  reverence  what  ye 

.fM»r! 
To  fly  these  shores  the  prescient  Theban  shade 
And  Qrce  warns  1  O  be  their  voice  obeyM : 
Some  mighty  woe  relentless  Heaven  Ibrebodes: 
Fly  the  cUre  r^ions,  and  revere  the  gods  !' 

'*  While  yet  I  spoke,  a  sud«lcn  sorrow  ran 
Through  every  breast,  and  spread  from  man  to 
Till  wrathful  thus  Eurylochus  began :  [man, 

*'  '  O  cruel  thou !  some  fiiry  sure  has  steePd 
That  stubborn  soul,  by  toil  untaught  to  yield  ! 
From  sleep  debarred,  we  sink  from  woes  to  woes : 
And  cruel  entiest  thou  a  short  repose  ? 
Still  must  we  restless  rove,  new  sefs  explore. 
The  Sun  descendmc,  and  so  near  the  shore } 
And,  lo  the  night  begins  her  gloomy  reign. 
And  doubles  all  the  tcrrours  of  the  main. 
Oft  in  the  dead  of  night  loud  winds  arise. 
Lash  the  wild  surge,  and  bluster  in  the  skies ; 
Oh !  should  the  fierce  south-west  bis  rage  display. 
And  toe«  with  rising  storms  the  watery  way,' 
Though  gods  descend  from  Heaven's  acritJ  plain 
To  lend  ns  aid,  the  god^  descend  in  vain  : 
Tlien  while  the  night  displays  her  awful  shade. 
Sweet  time  of  slumber !  be  the  night  obey'd ! 
Haste  ye  to  land !  and  when  t^ie  moming'ray 
fibeds  her  bright  beam,  pursne  the  destin'd  way.' 
A  sndden  joy  in  every  bosom  rose : 
So  wilt'd  some  demon,  minister  of  woes! 

"  To  whom  with  grief—'  Oh  !  swift  to  be  imdone, 
Constrained  I  act  what  wis^lom  bids  mc  shun. 
hat  yonder  herds  and  yonder  flocks  forbear ; 
Atcett  0»  Heavens,  and  call  the  gods  to  hear : 


Content  an  famocent  repast  display. 

By  Circe  given  and  fly  the  dangerous  prey.' 

"  Thus  I :  and  while  to  shore  the  vessel  flies. 
With  hands  uplifted  they  attest  the  skies; 
Then,  where  a  fountain's  gurgling  waters  play. 
They  rush  to  Itmd,  and  end  m  feasts  the  day : 
They  feed ;  they  quaff;  and  now  (their  hunger  IM) 
Sigh  for  their  frienids  devour'd,  and  mourn  the  dead. 
Nor  cease  the  tears,  till  each  in  slumber  shares 
A  sweet  fbrgetfulness  of  human  cares. 

**  Now  fii  the  night  advanced  her  gloomy  reign, '^ 
And  setting  stars  roll'd  down  the  azure  plain : 
When,  at  the  voice  of  Jove,  wild  whiriwinds  rise. 
And  clouds  and  double  darknessr  veil  the  skies  ; 
The  Moon,  the  stars,  the  bright  etherial  host 
Seem  as  extinct,  and  all  their  splendours  lost ; 
The  furious  tempest  roars  with  dreadful  sound : 
Air  thunders,  rolls  the  ocean,  groans  the  ground* 
All  night  it  rag'd :  when  rooming  rose,  to  land 
We  haul'd  our  bari^,  and  moor'd  it  on  the  strand^ 
Where  in  a  beauteous  grotto's  cool  recess 
Dance  the  green  Nereids  of  the  neighbouring  seas* 

'<  There  while  the  wild  winds  whistled  o'er  th^ 
Thus  careful  I  addrest  the  listening  train  :   [main, 

*  O  friends,  be  wise,  nor  dare  the  flocks  destroy 
Of  these  fair  pastures :  if  ye  touch,  ye  die ! 
Wam'd  by  the  high  comoaand  of  Heaven,  be  aw'd. 
Holy  the  flocks,  and  dreadful  is  the  god ! 

That  god  who  spreads  the  radiant  beams  of  Hgfat, 
And  views  wide  Earth  and  Heaven's  unmeaaur'd 
height' 
"  And  now  the  Moon  had  ran  her  monthly  round. 
The  south-east  blustering  with  a  dreadful  sound  ; 
Unhurt  the  beeves,  untouch'd  the  woolly  train 
TiOw  through  the  grove,  or  range  the  flowery  plain : 
Then  fail'd  our  food  ;  then  fish  we  make  our  prey. 
Or  (owl  that  screaming  hunt  the  watery  way. 
Till  now,  from  sea  or  flood  no  succour  ibund. 
Famine  and  meagre  want  besieg'd  us  round. 
Pensive  and  pale  from  grove  to  grove  I  stray'd. 
From  the  loud  storms  to  find  a  sylvan  shade; 
There  o'er  my  hands  the  living  wave  I  pour ; 
And  Heaven  and  Heaven*s  immortal  thrones  adore. 
To  calm  the  roarings  of  the  stormy  main. 
And  grant  me  peac^fbl  to  my  realms  agdin. 
Then  o'er  my  eyes  the  gods  soft  slumber  shed. 
While  thus  Eurylochus  arising  said  :. 

*  O  friends  *  a  thousand  ways  frail  mortals  lead 
To  the  cold  tomb,  and  dreadful  all  to  tread ; 
But  dreadful  most,  when  by  a  slow  decay 
Pale  hunger  wastes  the  manly  strength  away. 
Why  cease  ye  then  t'  impk>re  the  powers  abote, 
And  offer  hecatombs  to  thundering  Jove  ? 

Why  seize  ye  not  yon  beeves,  and  fleecy  prey  }  '. 
Arise  unanimous ;  arise  and  slay ! 
And,  if  the  gods  ordain  a  safe  return. 
To  Phoabus  shrines  shall  rise,  and  altars  burn. 
But,  should  the  powers  that  o'er  mankind  preside. 
Decree  to  plunge  us  in  the  whelming  tide. 
Better  to  rush  at  once  to  shades  below, 
Than  linger  life  away,  and  nourish  woe  !' 

**  II1US  he :  the  beeves  around  securely  st^ay, 
When  swift  to  ruin  they  invade  the  prey ; 
They  seize,  they  kill*.— but  for  the  rite  divine. 
The  barley  fail'd,  and  for  libations  wine. 
Swift  from  the  oak  they  strip  the  shady  pride  ; 
And  verdant  leaves  the  flovery  cake  supply  V. 

*<  Wiih  prayer  they  uow  address  tb'  etfaeriAl 
train, 
<  Slay  the  selected  beevef,  and  flay  Uie  slain : 
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The  thighs,  with  fat  inVolv'a,  dividewith  art. 
Strew 'd  o'er  with  morsels  cut  from  every  |iart 
Water  instead  of  wine,  is  brought  in  uro8| 
^nd  pour'd  profanely  as  the  victim  bums. 
The  thighs  thus  ofier'd,  and  the  entrails  drest. 
They  roast  the  fragments,  and  prepare  the  feast 

'*  Twas  then  soft  slumber  fled  my  troubled  brain; 
Back  to  the  bark  I  speed  akmg  the  main. 
Wlien,  lo  !  an  odotir  from  the  feast  exhales, 
Spreads  o'er  the  coast,  and  3cents  the  tainted  gales , 
A  chilly  fear  congeai'd  my  vital  blood. 
And  thus  obtesting  Heaven  t  mourn'd  aloud  : 

**  *  O  sire  of  men  and  gods,  immortal  Jove! 
Oh,  all  ye  bllstful  powers  that  reign  above  ! 
Why  were  my  cares  beguti'd  in  short  repose  ? 
O  £&tal  slumber  paid  Ivith  lasting  woes  ! 
A  deed  so  dreadful  all  the  gods  alarms, 
Vengeance  is  on  the  wing,  and  Heaven  in  arms!' 
"  Meantime  Larapetie  mounts  th'  aerial  way. 
And  kindles  into  rage  the  god  of  day : 

"  *  Vengeance,  ye  powers,'  (he  cries)  *  and  thou 
whose  hand 
Aims  the  red  bolt,  and  hnrls  the  writhen  brand ! 
Slain  are  those  herds  which  I  with  pride  survey. 
When  through  the  ports  of  Heaven  1  pour  the  day, 
Or  deep  in  ocean  plunge  the  burning  ray. 
Vengeance,  ye  gods  !  or  I  the  skies  forego, 
And  bear  the  lamp  of  Heaven  to  shades  below.' 

**  To  whom  the  thundering  power :  *  O  source 
Whose  radiant  lamp  adorns  the  azure  way,  [of  day ! 
Still  may  thy  beams  through  Heaven's  bright  por- 
tals rise. 
The  joy  of  Earth,  and  glory  of  the  skies ; 
Lo !  my  red  arm  I  bare,  my  thunders  guide. 
To  dash  th'  offenders  in  the  whelming  tide.' 

"  Tofair'Caljrpso,  from  the  bright  abodes, 
Hermes  con^ey'd  these  councils  of  the  gods. 
"  Meantime  from  man  to  man  my  tongue  ex- 
claims. 
My  wrath  is  kindled,  and  my  soul  in  flames. 
In  vara  !  I  view  perform'd  the  direful  deed. 
Beeves,  slain  by  heaps,  along  the  ocean  bleed. 
*'  Now  Heaven  gave  signs  of  wrath ;  along  the 
jrround 
Crept  the  raw  hides,  and  with  a  bellowing  sound 
Roar'd  the  dead  limbs ;  the  burning  entrails groan'd, 
Six  guilty  dajrs  my  wretched  mates  employ 
In  impious  feasting,  and  uuhallow'd  joy; 
The  seventh  arose,  and  now  the  sire  of  gods 
Rein'd  the  rough  storms,  and  calm'd  the  tossing 

floods: 
With  speed  the  bark  we  climb ;  the  spacious  sails 
Loos'd  from  the  yards  invite  th'  impelling  gnles. 
Past  sight  of  shore,  along  the  surge  we  bound. 
And  all  above  is  sky,  and  ocean  all  around  ! 
When,  lo  !  a  murky  cloud  the  thunderer  forms 
Full  o'er  our  heads,  and  blackeos  Heaven  with 

storms. 
Kight  dwells  o'er  all  the  deep :  and  now  outflies 
The  gloomy  west,  and  whistles  in  the  skies. 
The  mountain-billows  roar !  the  furious  blast 
Howls  o'er  the  shroud,  and  rends  it  from  the  mast : 
The  mast  gives  way,  and,  crackling  as  it  bends. 
Teats  up  the  deck  j  then  all  at  once  descends ; 
The  pilot  by  the  tumbling  ruin  slain, 
Dash'd  from  the  belm^  fklls  headlong  in  the  main. 
Then  Jove  in  anger  bids  his  thunders  roll. 
And  ftirky  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  note. 
Fierce  at  our  heads  his  deadly  bolt  he  aims. 
Red  with  nnr^mmofl  wrath,  mmI  wra^  la  flamet : 


Fun  on  the  bark  it  fell  5  now  high,  nowitfwi      , 
IVMs'd  and  re-toss'd,  it  reel'd  beneath  the  blow  ; 
At  oncQ  into  the  main  the  crew  it  shook  : 
Sulphureous  odours  rose,  and  smouldering  smoke. 
Like  fowl  that  haunt  the  floods,  they  sink,  they  rise, 
Now  lost,  BOW  seen,  with  shrieks  and  dreadful  cries; 
4nd  strive  to  gidn  the  bark ;  but  Jove  denies. 
Firm  at  the  helna  I  stand,  when  fierce  the  main 
Rush'd  with  dire  noise,  .and ^dash'd  the  sides  ia 
Again  impetuous  drove  the  furious  Wast,  ,  [twaip  i 
Snapt  the  strong  helm;  s^id  bore  to'  sea  the  masU 
Firm  to  the  mast  with  cords  the  helm  I  bind. 
And  ride  aloft,  to  providence  resign'd, 
Through  tuipbling  billows,  and  a  wair  of  wind. 
'*  Now  Slink  the  west,  and  now  i  ioutheni 
breeze,  .  ,  •        .    , 

More  dreadful  than  the  tempest,  las'h'd  the  seas  < 
For  on  the  rocks  it  bore  where  Scylla  raves, 
And  dire  Charybdis  rolls  her  thundering  wavei. 
All  night  I  drove ;  and  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
Fast  by  the  rocks,  beheld  the  desperate  way : 
Just  when  the  sea  within  her  gulfs  subsidea^ 
And  in  the  roaring  whirlpools  rush  the  tides. 
Swift  from  the  float  I  vaulted  with  a  bound, 
The  lofty  fig-tree  sfeiz'd,  and  cldng  around. 
So  to  thfe  beam  the  bat  tenacious  clings , 
And  pendent  round  it  clasps  his  leathern  wingi 
High  in  the  air  the  tree  ito  boughs  dispUy'd, 
And  o'er  the  durigeon  cast  a  dreadful  shade; 
All  unsustain'd  betv/een  the  wave  and  sky. 
Beneath  my  feet  the  whirling  billows  fly. 
What  time  the  judge  forsakes  the  noisy  bar 
To  take  repast,  and  itills  the  wordy  war ; 
Charybdis  rumbling  from  her  inmost  caves. 
The  mast  refunded  on  her  refluent  waves. 
Swift  from  the  tree,  the  floating  mast  to  gain, 
Sudden  I  dropt  amidst  the  flashing  main; 
Once  more  undaunted  on  the  ruin  rode. 
And  oar'd  with  labouring  arms  along  the  flood. 
Unseen  I  pass'd  by  Scylla's  dire  abodes  : 
So  Jove  decreed  (dread  sire  of  men  and  gods)  t 
Tl»en  nine  long  days  I  plough  the  calmer  seas, 
Heav'd  by  the  surere,  and  wafted  by  the  breeie. 
Weary  and  wet  th'  Ogygian  shores'l  gain. 
When  the  tenth  Sun  descended  to  the  main. 
There,  in  Calypso's  ever-fragrant  bowers, 
Rcfresh'd  I  lay,  and  joy  bi-guiPd  the  hours. 

**  My  following  fates  to  thee,  O  king,  are  knowo, 
And  the  bright  partner  of  thy  royal  throne. 
Enough  :  in  misery  can  words  avail  } 
And  what  so  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale  ?" 
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BOOC  Xllt. 


ARGUMENT* 

THB  ARKtVAL  OP  OLYSSES  tN  ItHACA. 

Ulysses  takes  his  leave  of  Alcinous  aod  Arete,  aad 
embarks  in  the  evening.  Next  momnig  the  ship 
arrives  at  Ithaca;  where  the  sailors,  as  Ulysses 
is  yet  sleeping,  lay  him  on  the  shore  with  all  his 
treasures.  On  their  return,  Neptune  changes 
their  ship  into  a  rock.  In  the  mean  time  Ulyssef, 
ftwikiog,  knows  not  his  native  Ithaca,  by  rtmm 
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of  a  mist  which  Pallas  hsd  cast  roand  hlsn.  RlT 
breaks  into  loud  laiil«QUtioDS :  till  thfc  goddesi, 
appearing  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  shepherd,  dis- 
covers the  country  to  him,  and  points  out  t&e 
parti<;ular  places.  He  then  tells  a  feigned  stary 
of  bis  adventures,  upon  whidi  she  manifesta  hct- 
self,  and  they  consult  together  of  the  jneasinres 
to  be  taken  to  destroy  the  suitors <  To  concetff 
bh  return,  and  disguise  his  person  t^e'nlon 
efiectually,  she  changes  him  into  the  figure  of 
afl  old  beggar. 


Hsceas*d;  hnt  left  so  pleasing  on  their  ear 
HU  Toioe,  that  listening  still  they  seem'd  to  k 
A  pause  of  silence  hushed  the  shady  room»r  >     • '  ^ - 
Tbe  grateful  conference  then  the  king  resumes :  / ' 

•*  Whatever  toils  the  great  Ulysses  past,     • 
Beneath. this  happy  roof  they  end  at  last;  .     -     . 
Ho  longer  now  from  shore  to  shore  to  ream. 
Smooth  seas  and  gentle  winds  invite  him  home. 
But  hear  me,  princess  I  whom  these  wmlis  enclose, 
Tb  vhoDi  my  chanter  nngs,  and  goblet 'flows 
With  wines  unmix'd  (an  honour  due  to  a^, 
To  cheer  the  grave,  and  warm  the  poet's  rage) 
Tbough  laboured  gold  and  many  a  dazzling  vest 
lie  heaped  already  for  our  godlike  guest ; 
Without  new  treasures  let  him  not  remove^ 
laige,  and  expressh'e  of  the  public  love : 
Each  peer  a  tripod,  each  a  vase  bestow , 
A  general  tribute,  which  the  state  shall  owe.'' 

This  sentence  pleased :  then  all  their  steps  addrest 
To  separate  mansions,  and  retir'd  to  rest. 

Now  did  the  rosy-finger'd  Mom  arise. 
And  shed  her  aacred  light  along  the  skies. 
Down  to  the  haven  and  the  ships  in  haste 
They  bore  the  treasures,  and  in  safety  placM. 
Tbe  king  himself  the  vases  ranged  with  care : 
Then  bade  his  followers  to  the  feast  repair. 
A  Tictim  ox  beneath  the  sacred  band 
Of  great  Alcinous  falls,  and  stains  the  sand. 
To  Jove  th*  eternal  (power  above  all  powers ! 
"V^lio  wings  the  winds,  and  darkens  Heaven  with 

showers) 
The  flames  ascend :  till  evening  they  prolong 
The  rites,  more  sacred  made  by  heavenly  song : 
For  in  the  midst,  with  public  honours  grac'd. 
Thy  lyre  divine,  Demoidocus!  wasplac'd; 
All,  but  Ulysses,  heard  with  iixM  delight  : 
He  sate,  and  ey^d  the  Sun,  and  wishM  the  night ; 
Slow  seemM  the  Sun  to  move,  the  hours  to  roll, 
His  native  home  deep  imag'd  in  his  soul. 
As  the  tirM  ploughman,  spent  with  stubborn  toil, 
VThose  oxen  long  have  lorn  the  f urrow'd  soil, 
Sees  with  delight  the  Sun's  declining  ray, 
When  home  with  feeble  knees  he  bends  his  way 
To  bte  repast  (the  day*s  hard  labour  done) ; 
So  to  Ulysses  welcome  set  the  Sun. 
Then  instant  to  Alcinous  and  the  rest 
(The  Scheiian  states)  he  tum'd,  and  thus  ad- 
drest : 
**  0  thou,  the  first  in  merit  and  command ! 
And  you,  the  p<  ers  and  princes  of  tlie  land  ! 
May  every  joy  be  yours  !  nor  this  the  least, 
^Tien  doe  libation  shall  have  crownM  the  feast. 
Safe  to  niy  home  to  send  your  happy  guest. 
Complete  are  now  the  bounties  you  have  given. 
Be  all  those  bounties  but  co^ifirm'd  by  Heaven  ! 
So  may  1  find,  wheu  all  my  wanderings  cease , 
3Iy  consort  blameless,  and  my  friends  in  ptace. 
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Onyottbperery  bli«  9  and  everyday,  '  ' 

In  home-felt  joys  delighted,  roll  ai*ay :        •  •         % 
Yourselvas,  jroor  wives,  ydur  long-descending  race/ 
May  every  god  enrich  with  every  grace  !  "- 

Sure  fix'don  virtue  may  your  natjonrirtand, 
And  public  evil  never  touch  the  land  \^ 

His  words^  welt  weigh'd,  the  general  vo^e  ap- ' 
Benign,  and  hwtant  his  dismission  mov'd.    [ppov'dT 
The  monarcjh  to  Fontonous  gave  the  bign. 
To  fill  the  goblet  high  with  rosy  wine:         [plore ; . 
*•  Great  Jove  the  father  first,"  he  cried,  *«  im- 
Then  send  the  stranger  to  his  native  shore.'' 
[    The  luscious  wine  th*  obedient  herald  bruught; 
Around  the  mansion  flow'd  the  purple  draught :    •* 
Each  fiom  hjs  s^at  to  eaoh-ininnortal  pours,    ■ 
\Vhom  glory  circles  in  th*  Olympian  bowerSi 
tUysses  sole  with  air  maj^tk  stands, 
The  bowl  presenting  to  Arete*s  hands}  * 

Then  thus:  *'  O  queen,  fhreswll !  be  still  posesi 
Of  dear  remembrance,  blessing  still  and  blest ! 
Till  age  and  d^th  shall  gently  oall  theo  hence^      "^ 
(Sure  fate  of  every  mortal  excellence ! ) 
Farewell;  and  joys  successive  ever  spring 
To  thee,  to  thine,  the  people,  and  the  king!** 

Thus  he ;  then,  parting,  prints  the  sandy  shora 
To  the  fair  port :  a  herald  march*d  before. 
Sent  by  Alcinous ;  of  Aretc*8  train 
Three  chosen  maids  attend  him  to  the  main  ; 
This  docs  a  tunic  and  white  vest  convey, 
A  various  casket  that,  of  rich  inlay. 
And  bread  and  wine  the  third.  'J'He  cheerful  mates 
Safe  in  the  hollow  poop  dispose  the  cates  :  ^ 

Upon  the  deck  soft  painted  robes  they  spread. 
With  linen  cover'd  for  the  hero*s  bed! 
He  climb'd  the  lofty  stem  ;  then  gently  prest 
The  swelling  couch,  and  lay  compos'd  to  rest. 

Now  plac'd  in  order,  the  Phaeacian  train 
Their  cables  loose,  and  lanch  into  the  main : 
At  once  they  bend,  and  strike  their  equal  oars. 
And  leave  the  sinking  hills  and  lessening  shores. 
While  on  the  deck  the  chief  in  silence  lie«. 
And  pleasing  slumbers  steal  upon  his  eyes. 
As  fiery  coursers  in  the  rapid  race 
UrgM  by  fierce  drivers  througli  the  dusty  space. 
Toss  their  high  heads,  and  scour  along  the  plain  ; 
So  mounts  tbe  bounding  vessel  o*er  the  maiu. 
Back  to  the  stem  the  parted  billows  flow. 
And  the  black  ocean  foams  and  roars  below. 

Thus  with  spr-ad  sails  the  wincjed  galley  flies  ; 
Less  swift  an  eagle  cuts  the  liquid  skies  ', 
Divine  Ulysses  was  her  sacred  load, 
A  man,  in  wisdom  equal  to  a  god ! 
Much  danger,  long  and  mighty  toils,  he  bora. 
In  storms  by  sea,  and  combats  on  the  shore  : 
All  which  soft  sleep  now  banish'd  from  his  breast. 
Wrapt  in  a  pleasine,  deep,  and  death-like  rest. 

But  when  the  morning;  star  with  early  ray 
Flain'd  in  the  front  of  Heaven,  and  pi'omis'd  day; 
r  ike  distant  clouds  tlie  mariner  descries 
Fair  Ithaca's  emer5;ing  hills  arise. 
Far  froui  t'»e  town  a  spacious  port  appears. 
Sacred  to  Phorcys'  power,  whose  name  it  bears: 
Two  cra.^Tv  ro'-k**  proj(  cting  to  the  main, 
Tlie  roaring  wind's  tempestuous  rage  restrain  j 
Within,  the  waves  in  softer  murmurs  glide. 
And  ship?  secure  wit'  out  their  halsers  ride, 
Histh  at  the  head  a  branching  olive  grows. 
And  crowns  tho  pointed  cliffs  with  shady  boughs. 
B  ncath,  a  gloomy  rrotto's  cool  recess 
PcligUts  the  Nereids  of  the  neighbouriug  seat. 
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POPE*  TIUNiUTIONa 


JUMl  niMtf  bviOM  !•  Mlivt  VMiMe  ilWM ; 

Oa  vk'iek  llie  UboMif  of  Um  impb  «wi  iiO'< 

tW  ««lM  aiviM  of  pw^  A«M  vitti  fiU. 

TMirwaxemrocki,  •r  ftooi  Um  imT  4eM«i» 

TWO  SMibk  doon  atfoM  OB  «)lb8r  tUt  i 
SmI^  tke  MvCb,  bj  wkicb  thft  fMs  dwMl  S 
lilt  moftik  ectcr  at  the  northefB  «adL 

Tbitbcr  tlMf  tout,  asd  iMMU'd  tlicir  tUp  to  kai} 
(tW  crooked  Wl  dWMei  tli«y«llovtUMi)  i 
VlMet  sleeping  00  his  Oiodk  thev  boie, 
And  Mstif  ploc*d  kioi  oo  tlw  foclqr  slwrt. 
]IUtr««MNSii«t»  Alciii«Bs' fills,  theyUid 
liB  the  wild  olive'toni^eqototed  thode, 
feeoiol^ai  theft  t  tbm  leodi'd  the  boifc  ofMi, 
lUsomM  their  eort,  and  MeMar>d  bed(  the  ■•!&. 
Mbr  yet  fiMfoteld  OoeoB^  drtod  flopreme 
The  Tcngceoee  ^foVd  fer  eyeUM  Polyphene. 
Sefoie  the  throne  of  BiiflUjr  iote  he itoodi 
vAad  foocht  the  aacfot  oooaseb  ef  the  god : 

**  8h2l  theoooBoco,  Oaifeofgods,  benhM 
The  rights  and  hoMOfi  pT  a  povor  divhM  ? 
8aaiB'dcT>abymoa,  aod(«h!  a?»ofedii( 
By  soft  Phvoeieas,  «y  ' 


dhgfaee!) 
race!  . 


Against  yon  destinM  head  io  vahi  I  awora. 
And  iQmr'ii  Teefeanea,  «fe  he  fC«eh'd  hit  Aro  , 
To  reach  bis  aatiaihoiewes  thy  deciee; 
Mild  I  obeyM,  fiir  whoshaU  war  with  thaa? 
jleboU  hiM  landed,  caraUss  and  asleep, 
fwoi  an  lb'  eleded  ilsagiin  ofthedaapi 
lio!  whatehayca,  avidstashhiiogsaM 
Orbrass,  richgaraMnts^  and  reMgenft eras 
And  beaiatrieniphaatto  bia  anthe  isle 
A  price  aMie  iraffth  than  llioo's  Mble  spoa.*' 

Td  wboM  thefftther  of  th*  bnmeftal  powen^ 
Who  swans  the  eloods»  and  gladdev  eaith  with 


Thaathsy,  meowiieui  ef  thedftddifhe : 
TBI  gieat  Akiooos,  ri^ng,  ova*d  the  sign. 

**  Beheld  the  long  predestb^  day  *"  be  cricsi 
"Ml  oeitahi  faith  of  ancient  propbecifls! 
Thsaa  «Mi  bnve  heaid  my  royal  sire  disclcse 
A  dw^dftil  alowr,  blr«^Ui  future  woes; 
Bow  nwrM  with  wra&i,  that  cartless  we  coBfey 


*«  Can  BMghty  Neptnnethns  of  SMtt  coniplain ! 
Mentttne.  treniendous  o'er  the  boundless  »ahi! 


every  guest  toeirery  bay, 
ierag*d$  and  how  by  his  a 


9mmMsptuaateg'd»  and  how  by  his  coasaQd 
nimfeotodfai  the  surge  a  ship  should  stand 
(Amonnasentorwrath):  and  OKMind  on  moond 
Bheold  hide  our  walls,  or  whdm  beneath  the 


IfentunCt 

R0ter*d  and  awftU  er'nin  Heevan's  abodeiL 
Ancient  and  great!  m  god  ehove  te  gods  I 
Kthat  iaw  tnee oftnd  thy  power  dieinc, 
(Week,  daring  creatnreaT)  is  not  fengeenoe  thfine  > 
Oothen,  the  guilty  at  Iky  wiUchartbe.*' 
Hefuid:  the shekereflke Earth replnat 

«<  This  then  I  doom :  to  ftK  the  gaMaat  «hip 
A  mask  oCvsngeanoe^  the  saWe  deep: 
Ibwamthe  theaghtksBself-cenfidMg  tndn, 
216  More unlicensed  thus tobtave  the  mmm. 
r^H  in  their  port  a  shady  hill  shall  rise. 
If  sneh  thy  wOl'^— *«  We  wUI  it,"  Jwre  lepKaa : 
^*  Bran  when,  with  transport  blackening  eU  the 
Theewarmiagpeople  hail  their  rinp  toland,  (ptomd, 
Fix  her  for  ever,  a  menwrial  stone  t 
Stilllct  her  seem  to  sell,  and  seem  ekne  I 
The  tiemblii^  crowds  sfaiA  aee  the  sudden  shade 
Of  whelmhif  mouotah»  o?eAang  their  head  !•• 

With  that  the  god^  whose  enithquakaa  reek  the 

greundff 
Piefoe  to  PhMola  oroai*d  the  vast 
gvift  as  a  swallow  aweepa  the  Uqnid  way, 
The  wwged  pinnace  shot  along  the  sen. 
The  god  arrests  her  with  n  sudden  itrene, 
And  lools  her  down  an  emiastiog  reek. 
AglMst  the  Scheriens  stand  m  dem  smipisti 
All  pc«n  to  speak,  efl  iiuestion  wkh  their  ewaa. 
What  bands  unseen  the  rapid  bmkfeatjnhi  I 
.And  yet  H  iwlii%  or  seeMa  to  swim,  the  «nui! 


••  The  Petoa  have  lbNew*d,  wa  deciar>d  the  sets. 
Bnhnmbled,  natiens !  and  yeor  asonareh  hesTi 
inn  more  nnllcensM  brare  the  deeps,  no  mere 
WHheuiry  etianger  peas  from  shore  to  sfeMe  $ 
On  angry  Neptune  now  for  mercy  call: 
To  his  high  name  let  twehre  black  oxen  6dL 
80  may  the  ged  reterw  his  purposed  wUI, 
Nor  o'er  our  city  heng  the  dreadful  bUL" 

The  Bsanaivh  spoke:  they  trembled  Mid  ebey*di 
Forth  en  the  sands  the  victim  omu  led: 
The  gathered  tribes  befMre  the  altars  stand. 
And  ehiefe  and  rulers,  a  ma}estk  band. 
The  king  of  Ocean  an  the  tribes  implores 
The  blatiog  ahnvs  redden  aH  the  shore. 

MeanwhHf  Ulymes  in  his  conotry  la^, 
lleleas*d  from  sleep,  and  round  him  mi|^  surrey 
The  solitary  abore  and  rollhig  sen. 
Yet  bad  bbmiMl,  through  tedious  abaence,  iMt 
The  deat  lunembrancb  of  his  nntSvecaaats 
Bcsidea,  Minerva,  to  secure  her  caiu, 
QfifiWdnromid  n  veil  of  thicken'd  air: 
For  so  the  gods  erdafai*d,  tokeep  unseen 
His  royal  person  fkom  his  fKends  and  qnean; 
TIQ  the  proud  suitors  for  their  crhnes  aiM 
An  ample  vengeance  to  their  kijnr'd  lord. 

Now  all  the  land  another  proepect  bore. 
Another  port  appear*d,  anotiier  ehore. 
And  long-eontinued  ways,  and  winding  ioodi. 
And  unknown  mountains,  crown'd  with  1 


Pensive  and  slow,  with  sudden  grief  oppre^ 
Tbekhvarasn,  and  beat  his  carefel  breeat, 
Cast  n  long  look  o'er  all  the  ooeat  and  main. 
And  aonght  around,  his  native  reidm  in  vain : 
Then  with  erected  eyes  stood  ftx'd  in  woe. 
And,  as  he  qwke,  the  team  began  to  iow : 

•' Yegods!"  heoryd,  *<  upon  what  berren  easrt, 
fn  what  new  region,  is  Ulysses  tost  ? 
IHnsess'd  by  wiM  barbarians,  ieroehsnrma} 
Or  nwn  whoac  bosom  tender  pity  wnraas  > 
Where  Aail  this  treasuro  now  hi  snis^  lie  ? 
And  whither,  whither,  its  sad  owner  iy  ? 
Ah !  why  did  I  Aleiuous'  grace  implore  ? 
Ah !  why  forsake  Flueaeia*s  happy  shore? 
Some  jwter  prince,  perhaps,  bad  entertnin^4^ 
And  Mifo  restore  me  to  my  native  land. 
Is  this  the  promised,  long-especfed  oonat. 
And  this  the  fhith  Phaeds's  rulers  boast?  - 
O  richteous  gods !  of  all  the  grent,  how  fiew 
Are  just  to  Heaven,  and  to  their  promise  true ! 
But  he,  the  power  to  whose  allseeing  ^rei 
the  deeds  of  men  appear  without  disguise  I 
Tn  bb  elona  t'  avmge  the  Wronfa  I  bear :    « 
For  still  th»  opprestare  his  pecuHnr  cwn. 
to  Oount  Cheae  preaenta,  «nd  firom  thence  to 


thahrfoith,is«kHi  thanil 


tnJgvn." 
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Then  OB  6ie  tands  lie  imnf 'd  bw  wealthy  store, 
The  gold,  the  vests,  the  tripods,  number'd  o  er : 
All  these  be  foaud,  but  still  in  errour  lost, 
DiseoDiolate  be  wanders  on  thecoast, 
%bs  hr  bis  country,  and  laments  again 
To  the  deaf  rocks,  and  hoarse  reso<inding  main. 
Wbea,  lo  1  the  guardian  goddess  of  the  wise. 
Celestial  Pallas,  stood  before  his  eyes ; 
lo  show  m  youthful  swain,  of  form  divine, 
Who  seem'd  descended  fhxn  some  princely  line. 
A  graceful  robe  her  slender  body  drest. 
Around  ber  shoulders  flew  the  waving  vest ; 
Her  decent  band  a  shining  javelin  bore, 
Aad  painted  sandals  on  ber  feet  she  wore. 
To  whom  the  king :  "  Whoe>r  of  human  race 
Thou  art,  that  wander'st  in  this  desert  place ! 
With  joy  to  tbee,  as  to  some  god,  I  beikl. 
To  thee  ray  treasures  and  myself  commenid. 
Oh !  tell  a  wretch,  in  exile  doom'd  to  stray, 
What  air  I  breathe,  what  country  I  survey  ? 
The  Iniitfiil  continent's  extremes^  bound. 
Or  some  fishr  isle  which  Neptunets  arms  surround !" 

**  Prom  what  fair  clime,"  said  she,  **  remote  from 
Aniv'st  tbon  Mere  a  strai^per  to  our  name  ?   [fame, 
Thou  see^  an  isbmd,  not  to  those  unknown 
Whose  hills  are  brigfaten'd  by  the  rising  Sun, 
Ksr  those  that,  plac'd  beneath  his  utiBost  reign. 
Behold  bin  siting  in  the  western  main. 
The  ragged  sail  alk»ws  no  level  space 
Por  iyinf  diariots,  or  the  rapid  race : 
Tet,  not  angratefnl  to  the  peasant's  pain, 
Saflfecs  fulness  to  the  swellmg  grain : 
Ibe  loaded  trees  their  various  firaits  produce, 
Aad  clustering  grapes  afford  a  generous  juice : 
Woods  crown  our  mountains,  and  in  every  grove 
The  bouo^ng  goats  and  frisking  h^rs  rove  : 
Soft  rains  and  kindly  dews  rdiresh  the  field, 
Mad  rising  springs  eternal  verdure  yield. 
Ei^  an  those  shores  is  Ithaca  renowned, 
Whese  IVujr's  majestic  ruins  strow  the  ground." 

At  thb  the  chief  with  transport  was  possest, 
Ks  paotiDC  heart  exulting  m  bis  breast: 
Tel,  well  &scmbKng  bb  untimely  joys, 
Aad  wMmg  tratb  in  plausible  di^uise, 
Thus,  with  an  air  sincere,  in  fictkNi  bold, 
Hr  wndf  tale  th'  inventive  hero  told : 

"  Oft  have  I  beard  in  Crete  this  island's  name^ 
^  Iwas  IW>m  Crste,  my  native  soil,  I  came, 
lBtf-baish*d  thence.    I  sail'd  before  the  wind, 
A^  left  dy  chikban  and  my  fnends  behind. 
Pfuaa  fiaoe  Idomeaeus^  revenge  1  flew, 
Wkaaa  soa,  the  swift  Orsilocbus,  I  slew, 
(With  brutal  force  be  seized  my  Tngan  prey, 
fine  to  the  toils  of  many  a  bloody  day). 
I^aaaea  I  'scap'd;  and,  lavoqr'd  by  the  night, 
ii  a  PhsHMclan  vesseHook  my  flight. 
Par  Pyle  or  Elis  bound  :  but  tempests  tost 
Andran^biltoiws  drove  us  on  your  coast, 
la  dead  ef  aigbt  aa  aaknown  port  we  gain'd. 
Spent  with  fotigoe,  aad  slept  secure  on  land* 
Bat  here  the  rosy  mom  reoew'd  the  day, 
Wfeole  iatb'  eaibtaoe  of  pleasing  sleep  I  lay,  . 
SBdde%  invited  by  anspicioos  gales, 
Tbay  kiad  BBj  good%  aad  hoist  their  flying  sails.  ~ 
flbanrtetfd  here,  my  fortuae  I  deplore, 
Alaplav  exile  on  a  fofdgn  shore." 

TImi,  while  he  mka,  the  bhie-^d  maid  began 
Ykh  plrniiBg  smiles  to  view  the  godlike  man  : 
^sMi  dnag'd  ber  Ibrm :  and  now,  divinely  bright, 
Ma*t  hwufllj  dtthibtir  ilood  coofcfs'd  to  sight  i 


like  a  ftur  virgin  in  her  beauty's  bloom, 
Skiil'd  in  th'  illustrious  labours  of  the  loom. 

*'  Oh,  still  the  same  Ulysses!*'  she  r<^oin*d» 
"  In  useful  craft  succesetfully  r^fin'd  ! 
Artful  in  speech,  in  action,  and  in  mind  ! 
Suflk'd  it  not,  that,  thy  long  labours  past. 
Secure  thou  seest  thy  native  shore  at  last } 
Rut  this  to  me?  who,  like  tbjrself,  excel 
In  arts  of  counsel,  aqd  dissembling  well ; 
Te  me,  whose  wit  exceeds  the  powers  divine^ 
No  less  than  mortals  are  surpaai'd  by  thine. 
llCoow'st  thou  not  qm  ?  who  made  thy  life  my  care. 
Through  ten  years*  wanderin|f,  and  through  .ten 

yean'  war : 
Who  taught  thee  arts,  Alcinous  to  persuade. 
To  raise  his  wonder,  and  engage  hb  aid : 
And  now  appear  thy  treasures  to  protect. 
Conceal  thy  person,  thy  designs  direct. 
And  tell  what  more  thou  muvt  from  (ate  expect. 
Domestic  woes  fttr  heavier  to  be  borne ! 
The  pride  of  fools,  and  slaves'  insulting  sconu 
But  thou  be  kilent,  nor  reveal  thy  state ; 
Yield  to  the  force  of  unresisted  fote. 
And  bear  unmov'd  the  wrongs  of  base  mankind. 
The  last,  and  hardest,  conquest  of  the  mind.*' 

"  Goddess  of  wisdom !"  lUiacus  replies, 
"  He  who  discerns  thee  must  be  truly  wise. 
So  seldom  viewed,  and  ever  in  disguise ! 
When  the  bold  Argives  led  their  warring  ponrers, 
Agamst  proud  Ilion's  well-defonded  towers  ^ 
Ulysses  was  thy  cars,  celestial  maid ! 
Grac'd  with  thy  si^ht,  and  fiftvour'd  with  thy  aid. 
But  when  the  Trojan  piles  in  ashes  lay. 
And,  bound  for  Greece,  we  ploughed  the  watery 

way; 
Oar  fleet  dispers'd  and  driven  from  coast  to  coast, 
Tby  sacred  presence  from  that  hour  I  lost: 
Tdl  I  beheld  thy  radiant  form  once  more, 
Aad  beard  thy  counsels  on  Plusacia's  shores 
But,  by  th>  almighty  author  of  thy  race, 
Tell  me,  oh  tell !  is  this  my  native  place  ? 
Por  much  I  fear,  long  tracts  of  land  and  sea 
Divide  this  coast  fh>m  distant  Ithaea  ; 
The  sweet  delusion  kindlv  you  impose, 
To  soothe  my  hopes,  and  nutiaste  my  woes." 

Thus  he.  the  blue-ey'd  goddess  thus  relies: 
"  How  prone  to  doubt,  how  cautious,  are  the  wise  I 
Who,  vers'd  in  fortune,  fear  the  flattering  show. 
And  taste  not  half  the  bliss  the  gods  bestow. 
The  more  shall  Pallas  aid  thy  just  desires. 
And  guard  the  wisdom  which  herself  inspiies* 
Others,  long  absent  fn^m  their  native  place. 
Straight  seek  their  home,  and  fly  wiUt  eager  pace 
To  their  wives'  arms,  and  children's  dear  embfaoe* 
Not  thus  Ulysses :  he  decrees  is  prove 
His  subjecu'  faith,  and  queen's  suspected  love ; 
Who  moom'd  her  lord  twice  ten  revolving  years. 
And  wastes  the  days  in  grief,  the  nigbts  in  tears. 
But  Pallas  kuew  (thy  friends jrnd  navy  lost) 
Once  more  'twas  given  thee  to  behold  thy  coast ! 
Yet  how  could  I  wiib  advene  fate  engage* 
And  mighty  Neptune's  unrelenting  rage  ? 
Now  lift  thy  longing  eyes,  while  I  restore 
The  pleasing  prospect  of  thy  native  shore : 
Behold  the  port  of  Phorcys !  fcnc'd  around 
With  rocky  mountain^  and  with  olives  crown'd. 
Behold  the  gloomy  grot !  whose  cool  recess 
Delights  the  Nereids  of  the  neighbouring  seas : 
Whose  now  neglected  altan  in  thy  rdgn 
t  Blnsh'd  wilb  the  blood  of  sheep  and  oxen  slain/ 
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Behold !  where  Ncrihis  the  ctouds  dindes. 
And  shakes  the  waving  furests  on  his  sides." 

So  spake  the  goddess ;  and  the  prospect  c1ear*d. 
The  mists  dispera'd,  and  all  the  coast  appeared. 
TTie  king  with  joy  confess*d  his  place  of  birth. 
And  on  his  knees  salutes  his  mother  Earth : 
Then,  with  his  suppliant  hands  upheld  in  air. 
Thus  to  tho  sea-green  sisters  sends  his  prayer : 

"  Ail  hail !  ye  virgin-daughters  of  the  njain  1 
Ye  streams,  beyond  my  hopes  beheld  again  ! 
To  you  once  more  your  own  Ulysses  bows; 
Attend  hb  transports,  and  receive  his  vows ! 
If  Jove  prolong  my  days,  and  Pallas  vrown 
The  growhig  virtues  of  my  youthful  son. 
To  you  shall  rites  divine  b^  ever  paid, 
And  grateful  oilerings  on  your  altars  laid.*' 

Then  thus  Miner\a :  **  From  that  anxious  breast 
Dismiss  those  cares,  and  leave  to  Heaven  the  rest 
Our  task  be  now  thy  treasur*d  stores  to  save, 
Deep  in  the  close  recesses  of  the  cave  : 
Then  future  meaps  consult*' — She  spoke,'  and  trod 
The  shady  grot,  that  brightenM  with  the  god. 
The  closest  caverns  of  the  grot  she  sought ; 
The  gold,  the  brass,  the  robes,  Ulysses  brought  ^ 
These  in  the  secret  gloom  the  chief  disposM, 
The  entrance  with  a  rock  the  goddess  closed. 

Now,  seated  in  the  olive's  sacred  shade. 
Confer  the  hero  and  the  martial  maid. 
The  goddess  of  the  azure  eyes  began : 
.  **  Son  of  Laertes  !  much-cxp«rienc*d  man ! 
The  suitor-train  thy  earliest  Care  demand. 
Of  that  luxurious  race  to  rid  the  land  : 
Three  years  thy  house  their  lawless  rule  has  seen. 
And  proud  addresses  to  the  matchless  queen. 
But  she  thy  absence  mottms  from  day  to  day, 
And  inly  bleeds,  and  silent  wastes  away : 
Elosive  of  the  bridal  hour,  she  gives 
Fond  hopes  to  all,  and  all  with  hopes  deceives." 

To  this  Ulysses :  "  ,0,  celestial  maid ! 
Prais'd  be  thy  counsel,  and  thy  timely  aid : 
Else  had  I  seen  my  native  walls  in  vain, 
Like  great  Atridesjust  restor»d  and  slain. 
Vouchsafe  the  means  of  vengeance  to  debate. 
And  plan  with  all  thy  arts  the  scene  of  fate. 
Then,  then  be  present,  and  my  soul  inspire. 
As  when  we  wrapped  Troy's  heaven-built  walls  in 

are. 
Thongh  leagu'd  against  me  hundred  heroes  stand. 
Hundreds  shall  fall,  if  Pallas  aid  my  hand." 

Sheanswer'd:  **  In  the  dreadful  day  of  fight 
Know,  I  am  with  thee,  strong  in  all  my  might. 
If  thon  but*  equal  to  thyself  he  found, 
What  gasping  numbers  then   shall  press  the 

ground! 
What  human  victims  stain  the  feastful  floor! 
How  wide  the  pavements  float  with  guilty  gore ! 
It  fit«  thee  now  to  wear  a  dark  disguise. 
And  secret  walk  unknown  to  mortal  eyes. 
For  this,  my  hand  shall  wither  every  grace. 
And  ev^  elegance  of  form  and  face, 
O'er  thy  smooth  skin  a  bark  of  wrinkles  spread. 
Turn  hoar  the  auburn  honours  of  thy  head, 
Disfigure  every  limb  with  coarse  attire, 
And  in  thy  eyes  extinguish  all  the  fire; 
Add  all  the  wants  and  the  decays  of  life ; 
Estrange  thee  from  thy  own ;  thy  son,  thy  trife  ; 
From  the  loath'd  object  every  sight  shall  turn. 
And  the  Mind  suitors  theh-  destruction  scorn. 

"  Go  first  the  master  of  thy  herds  to  find, 
True  to  his  charge,  a  loyal  swaia  and  kind ; 


For  thee  he  sighs ;  and  to  die  royal  heif 
And  chaste  Penelope  extends  his  care. 
At  the  Coradan  rock  he  now  resides, 
Where  Arethusa*^  sable  water  glides ; 
The  sable  water  and  the  copious  mast  . 

Swell  the  fat  herd  ;  luxuriant,  large  repast  I 
With  him,  rest  peaceful  in  the  rural  cell. 
And  all  you  ask  bis  faithful  tongue  sliall  telL 
Me  into  other  realms  my  cares  convey, 
To  Sparta,  still  with  female  beauty  gay : 
For  know,  to  Sparta  thy  lov'd  ofepriiig  came, 
To  learn  thy  fortunes  from  the  voice  of  Fame." 

At  this  the  father,  with  a  father's  care ; 
"  Must  he  too  sufier  ?  he,  O  goddess !  bear         , 
Of  wanderings  and  of  woes  a  wretched  share  ? 
Thro*  the  wild  ocean  plough  the  dangerous  way, 
And  leave  his  fortunes  and  his  house  a  prey  ? 
Why  would*st  not  thou,  O  all-cnlighten'd  mind! 
Inform  him  certain,  and  protect  Wm,  kind :" 
To  whom  Minerva :  **  Be  thy  soul  at  rest ; 
And  know,  whatever  Heaven  ordains,  is  bcsC 
To  Fame  I  sent  him,  to  acquire  renown  : 
To  other  regions  is  his  virtue.known : 
Secure  he  sits,  near  great  Atrid<  s  placed ; 
With  friendships  strengthened,  and  with  honouff 

grac*d. 
But  lo !  an  ambush  waits  his  passage  o'er; 
Fierce  foes  insidious  intercept  the  shore : 
In  vain  !  for  sooner  all  the  murtherous  brood  ^^ 
This  inju^d  land  shall  fatten  with  their  blood.' 
She  spake,  then  touch'd  him  with  her  powcrfttl 
wand : 
The  skin  shrunk  up,  and  withcr'd  at  her  hand : 
A  swift  old  age  o*er  all  his  membei-s  spread ', 
A  sudden  frost  was  sprinkled  on  his  head  ; 
Nor  longer  in  the  heavy  eye-ball  shin*d 
The  glance  divine,  forth-beaming  from  the  mind* 
His  robe,  which  spots  indelible  besmear. 
In  rags  dishonest  flutters  with  the  air: 
A  stag's  torn  hide  is  lapp'd  around  his  reins; 
A  rugged  staff  his  trembling  hand  sustains ; 
And  at  his  side  a  wretched  scrip  was  huog, 
Wide-patch*d,  and  knotted  to  a  twisted  thoog. 
So  look'd  the  chief,  so  mov*d,  to  mortal  eyes 
Object  uncouth  !  a  man  of  miseries ! 
While  Pallas,  cleaving  the  wideBeld  of  air. 
To  2?parta  flics,  Telemachus  her  care. 
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ARGUMENT. 


THE  CONVSaSAttON  WITH   BUMAVS. 

Ultssbs  arrives  in  disguise  at  the  house  of  Eumcus» 
whefe  hois  received,  entertained,  and  lodged, 
with  the  utmost  hospitality.  The  several  dis- 
cpurses of  that  faithful  old  servant,  with  the 
feigned  story  told  by  Ulysses  to  conceal  himself, 
and  other  conversations  on  various  fubjocts, 
take  up  this  entire  book. 


But  he,  deep  musing,  o'er  the  mountains  stray'd . 
Through  mazy  thicketi  of  the  woodbmd  shade,   , 
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Mni  eavernM  ways  the  shaggy  coast  along. 
With  cHfiB  and  nodding  forest  ovf  r-hung. 
£om»ns  al  his  sylvan  lodge  he  sought, 
A  faithful  servant,  and  without  a  fiault. 
iHysscs  found  him  busied,  as  he  sate 
Bc^re  the  threshold  of  his  rustic  g^te ; 
Afoaod  the  mansioa  in  a  circle  shone 
A  mml  portico  of  ragged  stone 
(In  absence  of  his  lord,  with  honest  toil 
Hb  own  in4ustrious  hands  had  raised  the  pile). 
The  wall  was  stone  from  neighbouring  quanriet 
Encircled  with  a  fence  of  native  thorn,        [borne. 
And  strong  with  pales,  by  many  a  weary  stroke 
Of  stubborn  labour  hewn  from  heart  of  oak; 
Frequent  and  thick.     Within  the  space  were  reared 
Twehre  ample  cells,  the  lodgment  of  his  henL 
Full  fifty  pregnant  females  each  contain^  i 
The  males  without  (a  smaller  race)  remained  ; 
JDoomM  to  supply  the  suitor's  wasteful  feast, 
A  flock  by  daily  luxury  decreas'd  !  « 

Kow  scarce  four  hundred  lefu     These  to  d^en4. 
Four  savage  dogs,  a  watchful  guard,  attend* 
Here  sate  Eumasus,  and  bis  cares  apply'd 
Tq  form  strong  buskins  of  well-season'd  bide^ 
Of  four  assistants  who  his  labour  share. 
Three  now  were  absent  on  the  rural  care ; 
The  fbtiith  drove  victims  to  the  suitor  train : 
BoC  he,  of  ancient  fiuth,  a  simple  swain, 
Sigfa'd,  while  he  fumish'd  the  luxurious  board, 
Aod  wearyM  Heaven  with  wishes  for  his  lord. 

Soon  as  Ulysses  near  theenclosure  drew. 
With  open  mouths  the  furious  masti^  flew : 
Down  sate  the  sage,  and  cautious  to  withstand. 
Let  Udl  th'  offensive  truncheon  from  his  hand. 
Sodden,  the  master  runs ;  aloud  he  calls; 
And  finom  his  hasty  hand  the  leather  ftills ; 
Wit^  f  bowers  of  stones  he  drives  them  fiMP  away  ; 
Tbfc  scattering  dogs  around  at  distance  bay. 

**  Unhappy  stranger  P'    (thuy  the  &ithful  swain 
Began  with  accent  gracious,  and  humane) 
**  What  sorrow  had  been  mipe,  if  at  my  gate 
Tby  reverend  age  had  met  a  fharoeful  fate ! 
£noog:h  of  woes  already  have  I  known ; 
Eaoi^  my  master's  sorrows  and  my  owp* 
While  here  (ungrateful  task  !)  hi^  herd*  I  feed, 
Onfaki'd  lor  lawless  rioters  to  bleed; 
Perbapa,  supported  at  another's  board, 
Far  from  his  country  roams  my  hapless  lord  1 
Or  sq^'d  in  exile  forth  his  latest  breath, 
7km  cover'd  with  th'  eternal  shade  of  death ! 

**  But  enter  this  my  homely  roof,  and  see 
Off  woods  not  void  of  hospitality. 
Then  fell  me  whence  thou  art  ?  and  what  the  share 
Of  poes  and  wanderings  thou  wert  boni  to  bear?" 

He  said,  and,  seconding  the  kind  rei^uest. 
With  friendly  step  precedes  his  unknown  gu^st. 
A  sbaggy  goat's  soft  hide  beneath  him  spr^d. 
And  with  fresh  rushes  he^'d  an  ample  bed  x 
Joy  toodi'd  the  hero's  tender  soul,  to  flfod 
So  jmt  reception  from  a  heart  so  kind  s 
**  And  ob,  ye  gods !  with  all  yonr  ble^ngs  gra<^e" 
(He  thus  broke  forth)  "  thisfricnd  of  human  race  1" 

Tbe  swain  reply'd  :  "  It  never  was  our  guise 
To  sfigfat  the  poor,  or  aught  humane  despise ; 
^or  Jove  unfolds  our  hospitable  door, 
'TIS  Jorme  that  sends  the  stranger  and  ttie  poor- 
little,  alas  !  isall  the  good  lean ; 
A  loun oppressed,  depoidant,  yet  a  man: 
Aeeepc  mcfa  treatment  as  a  swain  afibrds^ 
Siwe  to'tiie  hiBoIeiice  of  youthful  lords ! 


Far  hence  is  by  unequal  gods  rcmov'd 
That  man  of  bounties,  loving  and  beloved  ! 
To  whom  whate'cr  his  slave  enjoys  is  ow'd, 
And  more,  had  fate  allow'd,  bad  been  bestow'  i 
But  fate  condemns  him  to  a  foreign  shore  ; 
Much  have  I  sorrow'd,  but  my  master  more. 
Now  cold  he  lies,,  to  death's  embrace  resign'd ; 
Ah,  perish  Helen  !  perish  all  her  kind  ! 
Fur  whose  ctirs'd  pause,  m  Agamemnon's  name. 
He  trod  so  fatally  the  path«  crf^  fame.  • 

**  His  vest  succinct  then  girding  r>und  his 
waist, 
Forth  rush'd  the  swain  with  hospitable  baste. 
Straight  to  the  lodgments  of  his  herd  he  nni» 
Where  the  fat  porkers  slept  beneath  the  Sun; 
Of  two  his  cutlass  lanch'd  the  spouting  blood  ; 
These  quartered,  singed,  and  fix'd  on  forks  of 
All  hasty  on  the  hissing  coals  he  threw ;  [woo^. 
And  smoking  back  the  tasteful  viands  drew, 
Broachers  and  all ;  then  on  the  board  display'd 
The  ready  meal,  before  Ulysses  laid 
With  flour  imbrown'd ;  next  mingled  wine  yet  new^ 
An4  luscious  as  the  bees*  nectareous  dew : 
Then  sate  companion  c»f  the  friendly  feast. 
With  open  look ;  and  thus  bespoke  his  guest : 

"  Take,  with  free  welcome,  what  our  hands 
prepare, 
Such  fbod  as  falls  to  simple  servants'  share ; 
The  best  our  lords  consume ;    those  thoughtless 
Rich  without  bounty,  guilty  without  fears !  [peers. 
Yet  sure  the  gods  their  impious  acts  detest. 
And  honour  justice  and. the  righteous  breast 
Pirates  and  conquerors,  of  hardeu'd  mind. 
The  foes  of  peace,  and  scourges  of  mankind. 
To  whom  oflSmding  men  are  made  a  prey 
When  Jove  in  vengeanco  gives  a  land  away; 
Even  these,  when  of  their  ill-got  spoils  possess'd. 
Find  sure  tormentors  in  the  guilty  breast : 
Some  voice  of  god  close  whispering  from  within, 
*  Wretch  !  this  is  villamy,  sind  tl^  is  sin.' 
But  these,  no  doubt,  some  oracle  explore. 
That  tells,  the  great  Ulysses  is  no  more. 

*^  Hence  sprmgs  their  confidence,  /snd  from 
ous  sighs 
Their  rapine  strengthens,  and  their  riots  rise ; 
Constant  as  Jove  the  night  and  day  bestows. 
Bleeds  a  whole  hecatomb,  a  vintage  flows. 
None  ipatch'd  this  hero's  wealth,  of  all  who  reign 
O'er  the  fair  islands  of  the  neighbouring  main* 
Nor  all  the  monarcbs  whose  far-dreaded  sway 
The  wide  extended  continents  obey; 
First,  on  the  main  land,  of  Ulysses'  breed 
Twel^-e  herds,  twelve  Cocks,  on  ocean's  margin  feed  ; 
As  many  stalls  for  shaggy  goats  are  rear'd  ; 
As  many  lodgments  for  the  tusky  herd ; 
Those  foreign  keepers  guard :  and  here  are  seen 
Twelve  herds  of  goats  that  grace  our  utmost  green; 
'to  native  pastors  in  their  charge  assigned ; 
And  mine  the  care  to  feed  the  bristly  kind : 
Each  day  the  fattest  bleeds  of  either  herd, 
All  to  the  suitors'  wasteful  board  prefen^d." 

Thus  he,  benevolent :  his  unknown  guest 
With  hunger  keen  devours  the  savoury  feast ; 
While  schemes  of  vengeance  ripen  in  his  breast* 
Silent  and  thoughtful  while  the  board  he  ey'd, 
Eumaras  pours  on  high  the  purple  tide ; 
The  king  with  smiUng  looks  his  joy  express'*^ 
And  thus  the  khid  inviting  host  addressM  : 

<*  Say  now,  what  man  is  he,  the  man.  <ieplDr'd 
So  rich,  so  potent,  whom  you  style  youir  lord  j^ 
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late  with  locb  Mvtmob  and  pMsewions  blett. 
And  now  jo  bonour^floriout  bed  at  rest } 
Whoever  was  the  warrior,  he  most  be 
To  £une  no  stranger,  nor  perhaps  to  me ; 
Who  (ao  the  gods,  and  so  the  fates  ordain'd) 
Hare  wander'd  many  a  sea,  and  many  a  land." 

**  Small  is  the  ftith,  theprtnceand<|iieen  ascribe*' 
(Reply'dEanuans)  '*to  the  wandering  tribe. 
For  needy  strangers  still  to  flattery  fly. 
And  want  too  oft  betrays  the  tongue  to  lye. 
Each  vagrant  traveller  that  tooches  here, 
Delndes  with  fallacies  the  royal  ear, 
To  dear  mDiembranoe  makes  his  image  rise. 
And  calls  the  springing  sormws  from  her  eyes, 
i^ch  tiian  may'st  be.     Bnt  he  whose  name  yon 
Mouldors  in  earth,  or  welters  on  the  wave,    [crave 
Or  food  for  fish  or  dogs  his  reliqnes  lie. 
Or  torn  by  birds  are  scatterM  through  the  sky. 
9o  perish^  he  :  and  left  (for  ever  lost) 
Much  woe  to  all  but  sure  to  me  the  most. 
So  mild  m  master  never  shall  I  find ; 
Less  ilear  the  parents  whom  I  left  bdiind, 
Leas  40ft  my  mother,  less  my  fother  kind. 
Kot  with  such  transport  would  my  eyes  ran  o'er,  ^ 
Again  to  hail  them  in  then-  native  shore  ; 
As  lov*d  Uljrsses  once  more  to  embrace, 
Restor'd  and  breathing  in  his  natal  place. 
That  name  for  ever  dread,  yet  ever  dear, 
Even  in  his  absence  I  pronounce  with  fear : 
In  mf  respect,  he  bears  a  prince's  part ; 
Bat  lives  a  very  brother  in  my  heart" 

Thus  spoke  the  faithful  swain;  and  thus  rejoin'd 
The  master  of  his  grief;  the  man  of  patient  mind : 
his  oki  ab   ' 


'*  Ulysses,  fnen<M  shall  view  his 
(Distnistful  as  thou  art ;)  nor  doubt  the  gods. 
Kor  speak  I  rashly,  but  with  &!th  averr'd. 
And  what  I  speak,  attesting  Hnavvn  has  heard. 
If  no,  a  rloke  and  vestnre  be  my  meed ; 
Till  his  return,  no  title  shall  I  plead. 
Though  certain  be  my  news,  and  great  my  need. 
Whom  want  itielf  can  force  untruths  to  tell, 
My  soul  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  Hell." 

"  Thou  first  he  witness,  hospitable  Jove  ! 
And  every  god  hispiring  sociaHove ; 
And  witness  every  household  power  that  waits 
Ouards  of  these  fires,  and  angel  of  theat  gates! 
Ere  the  nest  Moon  increase  or  this  decay. 
His  ancient  realms  Ulysses  shall  survey. 
In  blood  and  duK  each  proud  oppressor  mourn. 
And  the  lost  glories  of  his  house  return." 

**  Nor  shall  that  meed  be  thine,  nor  ever  more 
.Shall  lovM  Ulysses  hail  this  happy  shore" 
(  Keplied  Kumseus).  "  To  the  present  hour 
Now  turn  thy  thoughts,  and  .'t  .vs  within  our  power. 
From  sad  reflertion  let  my  soul  repose  ; 
The  name  ot'  hio)  awakes  a  thousand,  woes. 
But  ^uard  him,  gods  !  and  to  these  arms  restore ! 
Kot  his  true  consort  can  desire  him  more ; 
Not  old  Laertes,  broken  with  desp^ur ; 
Xot  young  Telemachns,  his  blooming  heir. 
.AJas,  Telemachns !  mv  sorrows  flow 
>Sf»*8h  for  thee^  my  second  cause  of  woe  ! 
Jake  Kome  fair  plant  set  by  «  heavenly  hand, 
lif  grew,  he  flonrish'd,  and  he  ble^i  the  land  ; 
Ii:  hU  the  youth  his  fiither*s  image  shia'd. 
Bright  ill  his  person,  brighter  in  his  mind. 
Whatman,  or  god,  deceived  his  better  sense, 
Far  on  the  swelling  seas  to  wander  hencte  } 
To  distant  Pylos  hapless  is  be  gone, 
To  leek  his  father't  ^te,  and  find  bis  own  \ 


For  traiton  wait  hit  way,  wfth  dire  de^ga 
To  end  aft  ODoe  the  graH  Arcetian  Ifaie. 
But  let  us  leave  him  to  their  wills  above  ; 
Thefitea  of  men  are  In  tte  hand  of  Jove. 
And  now,  my  venerable  goest !  dedare 
Your  name,  yonr  parents,  and  yoor  native  ahr. 
Sincere  finom  whence  begim  your  course  relate, 
And  to  what  ship  I  owe  the  friendly  freight  >" 

Thus  be :  and  thns  (with  prompt  invention  bold) 
The  cautious  chief  his  ready  story  told : 

"  On  dark  reserve  what  better  can  prevail. 
Or  from  the  fluent  tongue  produce  the  tale. 
Than  when  two  friends,  alone,  ra  peaceful  place 
Confer,  and  wines  and  cates  the  table  grace ; 
But  most,  the  kind  inriter's  eheerfhl  moe  ? 
Thus  might  we  sit,  with  social  goblets  crown*d» 
Till  the  whole  circle  of  the  year  goes  round ; 
Not  the  whole  circle  of  the  year  would  dose 
My  long  narration  of  a  life  of  woes.  [I  caai« 

Bnt  such  was  Heaven's  high  will !  Know  then. 
From  sacred  Crete,  and  from  a  sire  of  fame : 
Castor  Hylacides  (the  name  he  bore) 
Belov*d  and  honour!d  in  his  native  shore  ; 
Blest  in  his  riches,  in  his  children  more. 
Sprang  from  a  handmaid,  from  a  bought  embraoe^ 
I  shared  his  kindness  with  his  lawful  race : 
But  when  that  fote,  whidi  all  must  undergo^ 
From  Earth  remov'd  him  to  the  shades  beksr  ; 
The  large  domain  his  greedy  tons  divide. 
And  ea6h  was  portion'd  as  the  loUdedde. 
Little,  alas  I  was  left  my  wretched  share. 
Except  a  house,  a  covert  fVom  the  air : 
Bnt  whAt  b^  niggard  fortune  was  denied, 
A  willing  widow's  copious  wealth  supplied.    . 
My  valonr  was  my  plea,  a  gallant  mind 
That  true  to  honour,  never  laggM  behind 
(The  sex  is  ever  to  a  soldier  kind). 
Now  wasting  years  my  former  strength  oonfmmd. 
And  added  woes  havebow'd  me  to  the  groond  ^ 
Yeftby  the  itubble  you  may  guest  the  ^n. 
And  mark  the  ruins  of  no  vulgar  man. 
Me,  Pallas  gave  to  lead  the  martial  storm. 
And  the  fair  rank!i  of  battle  to  deform  : 
Me,  l^ars  inspired  to  turn  the  foe  to  flight. 
And  tedipt  the  secret  ambosh  of  the  night. 
Let  ghastly  death  in  all  his  forms  appear, 
I  saw  him  not,  it  was  not  mme  to  fear. 
Before  the  rest  I  raised  my  ready  steel ; 
The  first  I  met,  he  yielded,  or  he  fbll. 
But  works  of  peace  my  soul  disdain'd  to  bear. 
The  rural  labour,  or  domestic  care. 
To  raise  the  mast,  the  missile  dart  to  wing. 
And  send  swift  arrows  from  the  bounding  string. 
Were  arts  the  gods  made  grateful  to  my  mind  ; 
Those  gods,  who  turn  (to  various  ends  derign'd) 
The  various  thonghts  and  talents  of  mankind. 
Before  the  Grecians  touch'd  theTmjan  plain. 
Nine  times  commander  or  by  land  or  main. 
In  foreign  fields  I  spread  my  glory  for, 
Great  in  #he  praise,  rich  in  the  spoib  of  war  : 
Thence  cbarg'd  with  riches,  as  increas'd  in  fame, 
I'o  Crete  returned,  an  honourable  name. 
But  when  great  Jove  that  direfol  war  decreed. 
Which  rous'd  all  Greece,   and  made  the  mighty 
Our  states  myself  and  Idomen  employ         [bleed  ; 
To  lead  their  fleets,  and  carry  death  to  Troy, 
Nine  years  wewarr'd ;  the  tenth  saw  llron  Wl  ; 
Hometi  ard  we  saird,  but  Heaven  dispersed  as  »^ 
One  only  month  my  wife  enjoyM  my  stay  ; 
So  will'd  the  god  «ho  giY«  and  takes  a^^y. 
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IfdMiiupt  InMiiM»  «qdpp*4  with  twdf  ttorct, 

Introt  tovojraf*  to tk' Anrptmo  tkotmi 

In  fetit  aad  MciiAee  my  choun  tram         fi 

Six  daji  OQMi«*d ;  tlM  •prentb  we  ptoi^'d  tlM 

Orete't  ample  iel^ dimiMsli  to  o«r  eye; 

Befeve  the  Boml  bitits  Ibe  vemeb  if ; 

Sife  tbfoegli  tlw  lev«l  MM  «e  t««ep  o«r  way  s 

1^  tteer-mea  foverve*  and  Ihethipe  ebey. 

ThftAfthfiurmora  ve  etan  th*  JSgyptiaa  tido: 

ind  tiltiaf  o*er  tbe  bav  tba  temtit  ride : 

To  anchor  ^here  my  Mkmt  I  oomauad. 

And  apin  commimicm  to  explofe  tlie  laad. 

Bot,  f«ay*d  by  hiat  of  gaia,  aad  beadlei«  will, 

TheooMta  they  rafafe,  aad  tbe  aathrca  kill. 

Thetpreadmg  claaumr  to  tbeir  city  ttea. 

And  bone  and  fool  io  miagled  tamolta  riae. 

Tbe  reddeainf  dawa  reveale  tbe  cnvUng  ialda, 

Bofridwitb  brMy  apeara,  aad  fbmciaf  abklda. 

Jate  tbuadm 'd  ob  tbetr oida.    Oar  guilty  bead 

We  tara'd  Io  ilgbt;    tba  gatherii« 


OiaU  parte  rOMid,  and  beapa  oa  beapa  Ke  dead. 
I  tbaa  eiplor*d  my  tboofbt,  wbat  eoune  to  pao^  ( 
(And  Mfo  tbe  thongbt  wm  dictatod  by  Jove,) 
Oh!  badbeleftmetotbatbappierdoOM, 
And  tar'd  a  Hfo  of  mimriM  to  coow ! 
The  mdiaot  balmit  ifom  aiy  browa  aalac'd 
Aad  low  op  ewrtb  my  ahield  aad  javelia  caft» 
I  oNttbe  moaarab  with  a  aappliaBt*a  Iboa, 
Apprmdibiacbariei,  aad  bia  kaew  erabfaca 
fiehear>d.  ba  MT*d,  be  plao'd  me  at  bia  aide; 
Nyatate  ba  paty'd,  ami  my  team  be  dried, 
Kmtram'dtba  la^e  tbe  veagelbl  foe  eapiam'd, 
Aad  tara'd  lb*  deadly  wMpom  from  my  bceaat 
Vwm\  togaardlbabaapitnblerite, 
Andfeariaf  Jawa,  wbam  mercy'a  worfca  deligbt 
*<  la  JSf^  tbop  wkb  paace  aad  plenty  blert, 
llh'd(aadhafpyatmbadliVd)  a  gaeat, 
Oa  mma  brigbt  yaaia  aaooaaaive  bleasinga  wait ; 
IV  Mit  cbmif'd  all  tbe  eokmr  of  my  Cue. 
A  Urn  Pbaankiaa,  af  maidioaa  miod, 
Veiifd  ia  vUe  arta,  aad  foe  to  bnmaa  kiod, 
Wick  armblanoa  Ibir  iavhea  me  to  bia  home; 
I  ilii'd  tbe  praSnr  (eter  foad  to  roam) 
l^raieitk;  in  bia  €uftbleM  roof  I  lUy'd, 
Tm  tbe  twift  Son  bia  aimaaJ  circle  mada» 
T»  Ljhya  tbep  be  omditatea  tbe  way ; 
Wiik  gnilefal  ait  a  atianger  to  betray. 
And  ad!  to  bondage  in  a  foreign  laad : 
Uwdk  dmMm^,  yet  compeird,  I  quit  the  atrand. 
Tbtaattb  tbe  i^  acM  the  atmble  piuoace  laila, 
4imrftom  Grata,  before  tbe  northera  gal« : 
Bat  when  reanote  ber  chalky  clift  we  loat. 
And  for  froaa  kcai  of  any  other  coast, 
When  all  waa  wiM  aapanM  of  aea  and  air  ; 
Tbeo  doom'd  high  Jove  dae  ▼engeance  to  prepare. 
He  hnag  a  aigbt  of  borrours  o*er  their  hoid 
rrhe  fhaded  oeean  Uaeken'd  m  it  apread)  ; 
Hebach'd  the  ftery  bolt ;  from  pole  to  pole 
Bned  bnmt  the  ligbtnioga,  deep  the  thnndera  roll ; 
b  giddy  rounda  the  whirling  ahip  is  tost, 
Aad  aU  m  clouds  of  smothering  sulphur  lost 
As  from  a  baaging  rock's  tremendous  height, 
Tbe  sable  crowa  with  ialercepted  Aigbt  (hue  : 

Ibop  headloof :  acarr'd  and  black  with  anlphurona 
fofrom  the  deck  are  hnri*d  the  ghaatly  erew. 
fttt^  end  tbe  wicked  found!  hot  Jove*a  intent 
Wm  yet  to  aava  tb'  oppraas*d  aad  innooent. 
YWd  on  tba  anas*  (the  last  reconne  of  lift) 
Wm  «ipdi  MidmMt  I  beWl  aMtaal<tnfo } 


Per  able  foag  daya^  bflfol  ttttb^  (^, 

Tbe  tenth  aoft  wafta  me  to  Tbeaprotia^a  abitn. 

Tbe  amnaich'a  son  a  shipwiackM  wretch  raHaf*d» 

T^  sire  with  hospitable  ritM  reodv'd. 

And  m  bis  palace  like  a  brother  plac*d. 

With  gifta  of  price  and  gavgcoua  garments  gra^d* 

Wbilebeselat^foofM,  oft  I  heaid  the  ftmo 

How  late  Ulyaaia  to  the  cowitiy  cami. 

How  lov*d,  bow  bow)mr>d,  in  tbia  coart  be  slagr*^ 

And  here  bia  whole  collected  treasme  lay'd; 

I  Mw  myself  tbe  vast  oannmber'd  atosa 

Of  ateel  elaborato  and  refolgent  ore. 

And  bram  high  beap'd  amidat  tbe  regal  dome; 

ImaienM  auppliea  mragea  yet  to  come ! 

Meantime  be  voyagM  to  explore  tbe  will 

Of  Jove,  es  high  Dodoaa'a  holy  hill, 

What  omaM  might  best  his  safe  return  avai^ 

To  come  io  pomp,  or  bear  a  secret  sail  ? 

Fun  oft  bm  Rhidon,  whilst  be  pouHd  tba  wine, 

Attesting  solemn  all  tbe  powers  divine. 

That  soon  Ulyasca  would  retam,  declar*d, 

Tba  aaikMra  waiting,  and  tbe  ships  prepared. 

But  foft  the  kingdtsoiisa>d  me  from  his  shores. 

For  fidr  Dulichium  crown'd  with  fruitfril  stores  ) 

To  good  Aoeattts*  ftriendly  cara  coosign'd : 

But  other  ooonsds  pleas'd  the  milor's  mind  t 

Mew  fraada  were  plotted  by  the  foithlem  trafa^ 

And  miaery  demmida  me  once  again. 

Soon  M  remote  from  shore  they  plough  tbe  w«va^ 

With  ready  bands  they  ruib  to  setae  their  slave; 

Then  with  theM  tatter'd  rags  tb^  wrapped  ma 

ronnd, 
(Stripped  of  my  own)  and  to  the  vemel  bonad. 
At  eve,  at  Ithaca's  delightful  land 
The  ship  arriv'd :  forth  issuing  on  the  bad 
They  sought  repast ;  while  to  th'  unhappy  khid, 
Tbe  pitying  gods.tbemselvfs  my  chaiaa  nabiad* 
Soft  I  deacended,  to  the  sea  applied 
My  naked  breaat,  and  shot  along  the  tide. 
Soon  past  beyond  their  sight,  I  left  the  flood. 
And  took  the  qMreading  shelter  of  the  wood. 
Their  prize  escap'd  the  laithlem  piratM  moum'd  ; 
j^ut  deem'd  enquiry  vain,  and  to  thehr  ahip  retum'd. 
Stereen*d  by  protecting  goda  from  hostile  eyes. 
They  led  me  toa  good  man  and  a  wiae. 
To  live  beneath  thy  hospitable  care. 
And  wait  the  woes  Heaven  dooms  me  yet  to  bear.'' 
"  Unhappy  guest!  whose  Borrows  touch  mymiad!'* 
(Thus  good  Eumsus  with  a  sigh  rejoined) 
*'  For  real  sufferings  since  I  grieve  sfaicera. 
Check  not  with  follades  the  springing  tear  ; 
Nor  turn  the  passion  into  groundlem  joy 
For  him,  whom  Heaven  has  destin'd  to  destroy* 
Oh  !  had  he  peristTd  on  some  well-fougbt  day. 
Or  io  hb  friend's  embraces  died  away ! 
That  grateful  Greece  with  streaming  eyes  migbt 

raise 
Historic  marbles,  to  record  his  praise : 
His  praise,  eternal  on  tbe  foithfol  stone. 
Had  with  transmissive  honours  graced  bia  son* 
Now  snatch'd  by  harpies  to  the  dreary  coaat. 
Sunk  is  tlte  hero,  and  his  glory  lost ! 
While  pensive  in  this  sdliUry  den. 
Par  from  gay  cities  and  tbe  ways  of  men, 
I  linrer  life ;  nor  to  the  court  repair. 
But  when  the  constant  queen  commands  my  care ; 
Or  when,  to  taste  her  hospitable  board. 
Some  guest  arrives,  with  rumours  of  her  lord  ; 
And  these  indulge  their  wrat,  and  tboce  their  woe. 
And  here  tbe  tcai?,  a&dthctatbegobktiltow. 
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'     POPE'S  TRANSLATTONS. 


By  tnany  sTich  1  liirre  been  "raiiAM ;  bat  chief 
By  one  ^lolian  robbM  of  all  belief, 
Whose  hap  it  was  to  this  our  roof  to  roatii» 
For. murder  hanish'd  from  his  native  ham^r 
He  fiworc,  Ulysses  on  the  coast  of  Crete 
Staid  btit  a  season  to  refit  his  fleet ; 
A  few  rerolving  months  should  waft  him  o*er, 
Fraught  with  bold  warriors,  and  o  bonndless  stoie. 

0  ihou  !  whom  age  has  taught  to  understand,  ' 
And  H^ven  has  guided  with  a  favouring  hand ! 
On  god  or  mortal  to  obtmdc  a  lie 
Forbear,  and  dread  to  flatter  as  to  die. 

Not  fer  snch  ends  my  house  and  heart' are  free, 
But  dear  respect  to  Jove  and  charity.'' 

**  And  why,  O  swain,  of  unbelieving  mind  H' 
(Tbns  Quick  reply'd  the  wisest  of  mankind) 
**  Doi)Dt  you  my  oath  ?  yet  ntore  my  faith  to  try, 
A  soleirm  compact  let  us  ratify. 
And  witness  every  power  that  rules  the  sky  ! 
If  here  Ulysses  from  his  labours  rest. 
Be  then  my  prize  a  .tunic  and  a  vest ; 
And,  where  my  hopes  invite  me,  straight  trmnqiiore 
In  8a,ttity  to  Dutichium's  friendly  court 
But;  if  he  greets  not  thy  desiring  eye. 
Hurl  me  from  yon  dread  precipice  on  high ; 
The  due  reward  of  fraud  and  perjury.'*        [mine** 

**  Doubtless,  O  guest !  great  laud  and  praise  wer^ 
(KeplyM  the  swain  for  spotless  ftuth  drrine) 
*'  i^'irfter  social  rites  and  gifts  bestowed, 

1  s|aiB4  my  hospitable  hearth  with  blood, 
Haw  woqU  the  gods  my  righteotis  toils  sooceed, 
And  bless  the  hand  that  made  a  stranger  bleed  ? 
Ko  mdre-«€h'  approaching  hours  of  silent  night 
First  claim  reflection,  then  to  rest  invite ; 
Beneatb'our  humble  cottage  let  tis  haste, 

An(f  her(%  tmenvyM,  rural  dainties  taste.'' 

Thus,  commun'd  these;  while  to  their  lowly  - 
dome 
The  full-fed  twine  retnm'd  wHh  evening  home; 
Compciyd,  relnctant,  to  the  several  sties. 
With  din  obstreperous,'  and  ungrate^l  criei 
Thflii  to  the  8lave»*~"  Now  frotxi  the  hetd  the  best 
Solect,  in  hononr  of  our  foreign  guest :   ' 
With  him  let  us  the  genial  banquet  shaiie, 
For  great  and  many  are  the  grieft  we  bear  t 
While  those  who  from  onr  labours  heap  their  hoard, 
Blasprtiefaie  their  feeder,  and  fbiiget  their  lord."  ''- 
*'Tb«s  speaking,  with  dispatchful  hand  he  took 
A  weighty  ax,  and  deft  the  soUd  oak ; 
This  on  the  earth  he  piPd ;  a  boar  full  fed, 
Of  five  years  age,  before  the  pile  was  led : 
The  swain,  whom  acts  of  piety  delight, 
ObservBilt  of  the  gods,  begins  the  rite ; 
First  f^rsthe  forehead  of  the  b/istly  boar. 
And  suppliant  vtands,  invoking  every  power 
D/lpeea  Ulysses  ta  his  native  shore. 
A  knotty  stake  then  aiming  at  his  head, 
Down  dropt  he  groaning,  sauHhe  spWit  ied. 
The  scorching  flames  cUmb  ttmnd  on  every  side : 
Then  the  i^iog'd  members  thcVwith  skill  divide ; 
On  thqM^io  roHs  of  fat  tnvolv'd  with  a  A, 
The  choicest  morseb  lay  from  every  part  [threw : 
Some  in  the  flames,  bestrow^d  ilritrh  flour,  they 
Some  cut  ip  fragments,  from  the  forks  they  drew ; 
These  while  on  several  tables  tiiey  dispose, 
i^iplifstribithself  the  blameless  rtistie  rose ; 
Expert  the  dcstin'd  viuiim  to  dis-part 
In  sc]rto  jUsi  portions,  pure  of  hand  and  heart 
Qoe  sacred  UxlAe  nyippbs  apart  .they  lay  ;  k 


The  Tqral  tribe  in  common  tharethe  rfst, 
(The  king  the  chine,  the  honour  of  the  feast, 
Who  sate  delighted  at  his  servant's  board ; 
The  failfafol  servant  joy*d  his  unknown  k>Td. 
"  Oh !  be  thou  dear  (Ulysses  cry»d)  to  Jove, 
As  well  thou  daim'st  a  grateful  stranger's  love '" 

"  Be  ^hen  thy  thanks"  (the  bounteous  swain  i*- 
"  Enjoyment  of  the  good  the  gods  provide,  [pl^d) 
From  Ood'a  own  hand  descend  aur  joys  and  woesj 
These  be  decrees,  and  he  bu^  su#cts  those : 
AH  power  iahis,  and  wftatioe'er  he  wills. 
The  will  itfelf,  omnipotent,*  fulfils." 
Thif'aaid,  the  firstrfruits  to  the  gods  he  gave  ; 
Then  pour'd  of  ofler*d  wine  the  sable  wave : 
In  great  Ulysses'  hand  heplac'd  t|ie  bowl, . 
He  sate,  mod  swoet  rcffectiOD  cheer'd  bis  soul. 
The  bi^eiid  from  oannisters  Mesaolius  gave, 
(Eumstas*  proper  treasure  bought  this  slave, 
Andied  from  Tapbos,  to  attend  his  board, 
A  servant  added  to  hit  absent  kwd) 
His  task  it  was  the  wheaten  loaves  to  lay,. 
And'frtnn  the  banquet  ^e  the  bowls  away; 
And  nojHF  the  rage  of  hunger  was  repress^,' 
And  each  betakes  him  to  his  coach  to  rest  > 
Now  came  the  night,  anddarknes  covered  o'er 
The  face  of  things ;  the  winds  began  to  roar : 
The  driving  storm  the  watery  wcst^wind  pouf% 
And  Jqve  descends  in  deluges  of  showers. 
Studfous  of  rest  and  warmth,  Ulyasea  lies,   • 
Foreseeing  firom  the  first  the  storm  would  vise  ; 
In  mere  necessity  of  coat  anA  doak. 
With  artfiil  prefaoe  to  his  boat  he  spoke:  [gnicf  f 

"  Hear  me,  my  friends!  -who  this  goodbanqsnl 
'Tis  sweet  tq  play  the  fool  in  tithe  and  place. 
And  wine  can  of  their  ants  the  vrise  beguile. 
Make  the  sage  frolic,  and  theaelrioixr*«miie. 
The  gnlve  in  merry  measures  fris^i  libdql, 
And  many  a  long-repented  word  briog  obt        •    ' 
Since  to  be  talkative  1  now  commtnoe,* 
Let  wit  cast  off  the  sullen  jfk*s  taf  sense,    [davs  t) 
Once  I  was  strong  (would  Heavon  restore  these  * 
And  with'my  betters' claim'd  my  share  of 'prai^< 
Ulysses^  Menelaus,  led  ibrth  a  band,        [maMM) 
And  join'd  me  with  them  (^twas  their  own  c«di« ' 
A  deathful  ambush  for  the  foe  to  lay,  '  -  '  [  ^ 

Beneath  Troy's  walls  by  night  we  took  onr  way : 
There  clad  in  anna,  along  the  marshes  spread, 
We  made  the  osier-fringed  bank  our  bed. 
Full  soon  th*  inclemency  of  Heaven  1  feel, 
Not-  had  these  shoulders  covering  but  of  steel,: 
Shaqp  blew  the  north ;  saow  whitening  all  the  fl^ds 
Froze  with  the  blast,  and  gathiering  glaz'd  oar' 

shields.  .  • 

There  all  but  I,  well  fenc'd  with  dosde  and  vest. 
Lay  coverM  by  their,  ample  sbialds  at  rest     * 
Fool  that  I  was  I  1  left  behind  ndy  own  | 
The  skill  of  weather  and  of  winda-unknown. 
And  trusted  to  my  boat  and'slaeld  stlooe  1 
When  now  was  wasted  more  thanr  half  the  night, 
And  the  stars  fEuied  at  approactiing  light ;         ' 
Sudden  I  jogg'd  Ulyskes,  ^ho  was  laid  ' 
Fast  by  my  aide,  and  shivering  thus  I  said : 

**  *  Here  longer  in  this  field  -I  cannot  lie^i 
The  winter  pinches,  and  with  cold  *  I  die. 
And  die  asham'd  (O  wisest  of  OMokind) 
Tlie  only  fool  who  left  his  cloak  b^ind*' 

'*  He  thought,  and  aoswe^d :  hardly^waking  yet. 
Sprung  in  his  mind  the  momentary  wit 
XThat  ^it,  which  or  in  council,  or  to  fight, 
SStill  iB^t^th'  emetgenca,  mad  detsm&Mi'd  r^t} 
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'TfaMh  tfa«e/  he  ctyM,  (loft^hisp^iiDgin  myleftr) 
*  Speak  not  a  vonl,  lest  any  Greek  may  hear*—'    . 
Aod  then  (supporting  on  bui  arm  bis  bea4) 
'  Hear  vae,  companions  ?'  (thus  ^oud  be  said) 
'  Methinks  too  distant  from  tl>e  fleet  we  lie : 
Ev'n  now  a  vision  stood  before  my  eye. 
And  sore  tbe  warning  vision  was  from  high : 
L^  from  among  us  some  swift  courier  rise. 
Haste  to  the  general,  and  demand  supplies.'   . 

'*  Upstarted  Thoas  straight,  Andnemon's  son, 
Ktmbly  he  rose,  and  cast  Ms  garments  down ; 
Instant,  the  racer  vanishM  off  tho  gioond ; 
That  instant,  in  his  oknk  I  wyapp'd  me  roond : 
And  safe  I  slept,  till  brightly  dawning  shone 
The  mom  conspicuous  on  bef  golden  throne. 

**  Oh,  were  my  strength  as  then,  as  then  my  age! 
Some  friend  would  fence  me  from  the  winter^  rage. 
Yet;  Utter'd  as  I  look,  I  challeng'd  then 
The  honoars  and  the  offices  of  men : 
Some  matter,  or  some  senrant,  would  allow 
A  cloak  and  vestrr-bot  I  am  nothing  now  >" 

**  Well  hast  thou  s^oke"  (rejoin'd  th>  attentive 
'*  Thy  lips  let  foil  no  idle  word  or  rain !    [swain) 
Nor  ^rment  Shalt  thou  want,  nor  tiught  beside, 
Meet  for  the  wandering  suppliant  to  provide. 
But  in  the  moming  take  thy  clothes  agaiO) 
For  here  one  vest  suffices  every  swain  ; 
No  change  of  gnrmenti  to  our  hinds  is  known : 
But,  when  retum'd,  the  good  Ulysses'  son 
With  better  hand  shall  grace  with  fit  attires 
Hif  guest,  and  send  thee  where  thy  soul  desires.'' 

the  honest  herdsman  rose»  as  this  he  said. 
And  drew  before  the  hearth  the  stranger's  bed : 
IhB  fleecy  spoils  of  sheep,  a  goat's  rough  hide 
He  spreads ;  and  adds  a  mantle  thick  and  wide  ; 
With  store  to  heap  above  him,  and  below. 
Add  guard  each  quarter  as  the  tempests  blow. 
There  lay  the  king  and  all  the  rest  supine ; 
AH,  but  the  card^l  master  of  the  swine : 
Forth  hasted  he  to  tend  his  bristly  care ; 
Well  arm'd,  and  fenc'd  against  nocturnal  air; 
Hii(  weighty  falchion  o'er  hb  shoulder  tied : 
His  shaggy  cloak  a  mountain  goat  supplied : 
^HUh  his  broad  spear,  the  dread  of  d<^  and  nen, 
He  seeks  his  lodging  in  the  rocky  den. 
There  to  the  tosfcy  herd  be  bends  his  way,       [lay. 
ythste,  screen'd  froth  Boreas,  high  o'er-arch'd  they 
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ARGUMENT. 

•m  KITOmK  OP  TBLlMACHyS. 

Tn  goddess  Minerva  commands  Telemachus  In  a 
▼inop  to  return  to  ^{thaca.  Pisistratus  and  he 
take  leave  of  Menelaiis,  and  arrive  at  Pylos, 
where  they  part;  and  Telemachus  sets  sail, 
aft^  having  receive^  on  board  Theoclymenus 
the  soothsayer.  The  sct;ne  then  changes  to  the 
cottage  of  Eumaeus,  who  entertains  Ulysses 
with  a.  recital  of  his  adveo^res.  In  the .  mean 
t^But  Telemachufl  «mves  oq  the  .coast,  and^ 


sending  tl^o  veiial  t0  the  Unwn,  proceed*  by  )iii^ 
self  to  (be  lodge  of  Eumasus. 


Now  had  Minerva  reach'd  those  ample  plains,. 
Fam'd  for  the  dance,  where  Menelaiis  reigns  y 
Anxious  she  ties  to  great  Ulysses'  heir, . 
His  insunt  voyage  challenged  all  her  care. 
Beneath  the  royal  portico  display'd. 
With  Nestor's  son,  Telemachus  way  lay'd ; 
In  sleep  profound  the  son  of  Nestor  lies ; 
Not  thine,  Ulysses!  Care  unseai'd  his  eyci : 
Restless  he  grieVd,  with  various  foars  oppreK*d, 
And  all  thy  fortunes  roird  within  his  breast 
When,  *<  O  TeleiBpchus  !"  (the.goddesssaid) 
"  Tod  long  in  vain,  too  widely  hast  thou  sCray'd. 
Thus  leavmg  careless  thy  paternal  right 
The  robber's  prize,  the  prey  to  lawless  might. 
On  fond  porsoiis  neglectfol  while  yon  roan?, 
EWn  BOW  the  hand  of  rapine  sacks  the  dome* 
Hence  taAtfides ;  and  bis  leave  implore  * 

•  To  lanch  thy  vessel  for  thy  naUl  shore ; 
Fly,  whibt  thy  mother  virtuous  yH.  withstandt 
Her  kindred's  widus,  and  her  tire's  commands  $ 
Through  both  Eursrtnachus  pursues  the  dame. 
And  with  the  noblest  gifts  asserts  his  olakn. 
Hence,  Uierefore,  while  thy  stores  thy  own  rcoMua  } 
Thou  know.'st  the  practice  of  the  female  train : 
Lost  in  the  chtkhro»  of  the  present  spouse 
They  slight  the  pledges  of  their  former  vows  } 
Their  love  is  always  with  the  lover  past  ; 
Still  the  succeedmg  flame.expels  the  last 
r^t  o'er  thy  house  some  chosen  maid  preside. 
Till  Heaven  decreM  %o  bless  thee  in  a  bride. 
But  now  thy  more  attentive  ears  incline, 
Observp  the  wamii%i  of  a  power  divine : 
For  thee  their  snares  the  suitor  lords  thai!  lay 
In  Samos'  sands,  or  straits  of  Itbacm  } 
I'o  seize  thy  life  shall  lurk  the  murdmus  band« 
Ere  yet  thy  footsteps  press  thy  native  land. 
No— sooner  far  their  riot  and  thehr  lust 
All-covering  earth  shall  bury  deep  in  dust ! 
Thoh  distant  from  the  scatter'd  islands  steer. 
For  let  the  night  retard  thy  full  career ; 
lliy  heavenly  guardian  shall  instruct  the  gales, 
To  smooth  thy  passage,  and  supply  thy  sails : 
'And  when  at  Ithaca  thy  labour  ends, 
Send  to  the  town  thy  vessel  with  thy  friends ; 
But  seek  thou  first  the  master  of  thy  swine 
( For  still  to  thee  his  loyal  thoughts  incline) ;  ,    . 
There  pass  the  night :  while  he  his  course  puiMet 
To  bring  Penelope  the  wbh'd-for  news^ 
Thai  thou,  safe  saiimg^from  the  Pyl^  strand, 
=Art  come  to  bless  her  ra  thy  native  land.''     ' 

Thus  spc^e  the  goddess,  and  resuih'd  her  flig&t, 
To  the  pure  regions  of  eternal  light 
.Meanwhile  Pisistratus  he  gently  shakes. 
And  with  these  Words  the  slumbering  youth  awakes : 

"Rise,  son  of  Nestor)  for  the  toad  prepare^ 
And  join  the  hamess'd  coursers  to  the  car. 

"  What  cause,"  he  cried,  ^  can  justify  our  flight> 
To  tempt  the  dangers  of  forbidden  night } 
jHere  wait  we  rather,  till  approaching  day 
iShall  prompt  our  speed,  and  point  the  ready  way. 
jNor  think  of  flight  before  the  Spartan  king 
Ishall  hid  farewell^  and  bounteous  presents  bring ; 
'Gifts,  which,  to  distant  ages  safely  stor'd, 
irho  sacred  act  of  friendship  shall  record.^'     feast, 
1     Thus  he..  But  when-  the  dawn  bestreak'd  the 
The  king  from  Hdei|  roee,  and  sought  his  guest 
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Af  tooD  M  Ills  tppvOMik  tk«  iMo  knew. 
The  splendid  mantle  ranod  Inni  tnt  he  tknw, 
Tbto  o'er  bis  ample  shoulders  whirl'd  the  doak, 
Respectfiil  met  the  monarch,  and  bespoke : 

**  Hail  great  Atrides,  fiivoar'd  of  high  Jove ! 
Let  not  tby  friends  in  Tain  ibr  licence  move, 
fvift  let  ns  measure  back  the  watery  way. 
Nor  chedLenr  speed,  Impatient  of  delay.*' 

**  If  with  desire  so  strong  thy  bosom  glows, 
m,  said  the  king,  should  I  tby  wish  oppose  j 
For  oft  in  others  freely  I  reprove 
The  fll^tim'd  edbrts  of  ofllcious  lore ; 
Who  love  too  much,  hate  in  the  like  extreme, 
And  both  the  goMen  mean  alike  condemn. 
AKke  he  thwarU  the  hospitable  end. 
Who  drives  the  free,  or  sUys  the  hasty  friend  ; 
IVoe  friendship's  laws  are  1^  this  rule  expressed, 
Weloome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest 
Yet  stsy,  my  friends,  and  in  your  chariot  take 
The  noblest  presents  that  oor  love  can  make; 
Meantime  oommit  we  to  ovr  women's  cars. 
Some  choice  domestic  viands  to  prepare ; 
Thatravelier,  rising  from  the  banquet  gay, 
Elndes  the  laboors  of  the  tedkms  way. 
Then  if  a  wider  coarse  shall  rather  please 
Through  spacioas  Argos,  and  the  realms  of  Greece, 
Atrides  fai  his  chariot  shall  attend ; 
Himself  tby  convoy  to  each  royal  friend. 
Ko  prince  will  let  Ulysses*  heir  remove 
Without  some  pledge,  some  monument  of  love  t 
These  will  the  oaMron,  these  the  tripod  give. 
From  those  the  well-pair'd  mules  we  shall  receive. 
Or  bowl  emboesM  whose  golden  figures  live.*' 
To  whom  the  youth,  Ibr  prudence  fiim*d,  re- 
plied: 
**  O  monarch,  care  of  Heaven !  thy  people's  pride ! 
No  friend  in  Ithaca  my  place  supplies. 
No  powerful  hands  are  there,  no  watchful  eyes : 
My  stores  expos'd  and  fenceless  house  demand 
The  speediest  succour  from  my  guardian  hand  ; 
Lest,  in  a  search  too  anxious  and  too  vain 
Of  one  lost  joy,  I  lose  what  yet  remain." 

His  purpose  when  the  generous  warrior  heard, 
He  cbarg'd  the  household  cates  to  be  prepared. 
Now  with  the  dawn  Ibm  his  adjoining  home. 
Was  Boethosdes  Eteonus  come ; 
Swift  as  the  word  he  forms  the  rising  blaze. 
And  o^er  the  coals  the  smoking  fragments  Isjrs. 
Meantime  the  king,  hie  son,  and  Helen,  went 
Where  the  rich  wardrobe  breath'd  a  costly  scent. 
The  king  selected  from  the  glittering  rows 
A  bowl ;  the  prince  a  silver  beaker  chose. 
The  heauteons  queen  revolv'd  with  careful  eyes 
Her  various  toxtures  of  nnnumber'd  dyes, 
est ;  With  no  vulgar  art 
(  embroidered  every  part : 
,  lay  divinely  bright, 
nr  o'er  the  gems  of  night 
t  they  hasien'd  to  their  gnest, 
Ulyfse^  heir  address'd : 
c  thy  resolves,  msy  thundering 
(as  thy  desires  approve  \    [Jove 
rhooe  costly  margins  shine 
t,  this  valued  gift  be  thine  | 
of  Vttlcanian  frame, 
table  Biooarcb  came ; 
Bngn  the  precious  load, 
and  labour  of  a  god." 
ip ;  while  Megapcmbe  brought 
b  living  sculpture  wrought. 


Th^  beauteous  mcB,  advmeing  next,  dliplayd 
Hie  shining  veil,  and  thus  endearing  said : 

"  AcoqiC,  dear  youth,  this  monument  of  love. 
Long  since,  in  better  days,  by  Helen  wove : 
Safe  in  thy  mother's  care  the  vesture  lay. 
To  deck  thy  bride,  and  grace  tby  nuptial  day. 
Meantime  may'st  thou  with  happiest  speed  regain 
Thy  stately  palace,  and  thy  wide  domain" 

She  said,  and  gave  the  veil ;  with  grateful  kwk 
The  prince  the  variegated  present  took. 
And  now,  when  through  the  rojral  dome  they  paia'd, 
High  on  a  throne  tbe  king  each  ttranger  plac'd. 
A  golden  ewer  th'  attendant  damsel  bring*, 
Feplete  with  water  from  the  crystal  springs^ 
With  copioos  streams  the  shining  vase  silpplies 
A  silver  laver  of  capacioos  siae. 
They  wash.    The  tables  in  hw  Ofder  spread,     ■ 
The  glittering  cannisters  are  crown'd  with  brssd> 
Viands  of  various  kindr  allure  the  taste,  ' 

Of  choicest  sort  and  savour ;  rich  repast  I 
Whilst  Eteenus  portions  out  the  shaves, 
Atrides*  son  the  purple  draught  preparsfc 
And  now  (each  sated  with  the  genial  fsasl. 
And  the  short  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  ceas'd) 
Ulysses'  son,  with  his  illqstrioos  friend. 
The  horses  join'd,  the  pdish'd  ear  ascend. 
Along  the  court  the  fiery  steeds  rebound. 
And  the  wide  portal  echoes  to  the  sound. 
The  king  precedes ;  a  bowl  with  fragrant  wiai 
(Libation  destin'd  to  the  powers  divine) 
His  right-hand  held :  before  tbe  steeds  be  i 
Then,  miz'd  with  prayers,  he  utters  these  i 


"  Farewell,  and  prosper,  youths !  letNeslorkaow 
What  grateful  thoughts  still  in  this  bosom  glow. 
For  all  the  proofr  of  bis  paternal  care. 
Through  the  long  dangers  of  the  ten  yeaisP  war.*' 
"  Ah  !  doubt  not  our  report"  (the  prince  rtjoin^ 
*'  Of  all  the  virtues  of  thy  generous  mind. 
And  oh  t  retum'd  might  we  Ulysses  meet ! 
To  him  thy  presents  show,  thy  words  repeat ; 
How  will  each  speech  his  grateful  wonder  raise! 
How  will  each  gift  indulge  us  in  thy  praise  !" 

Scaice  ended  thus  the  prince,  when  on  therighl 
Advanc'd  the  bird  of  Jove :  auspicicNis  light! 
A  milk-white  fowl  his  clinching  talons  bore. 
With  care  domestic  pamper'd  at  tbe  floor. 
Peasants  in  vain  with  threatening  cries  pwsttSf 
In  solemn  speed  the  bird  miU'BStic  flew 
Full  dexter  to  tbe  car :  the  prosperous  sight 
Fill'd  every  breast  with  wonder  aisd  delight. 

But  Nestor's  son  the  cheerful  sileneabfoke. 
And  in  these  words  the  Snartan  chief  bespohs  t 
"  Say,  if  to  us  the  gods  tbrne  omens  send. 
Or  fates  peculiar  to  thyself  portend  ^^       rpf«B*d, 

Whilst  yet  the  monarch  paus'd  with  doubts  e^ 
The  beauteous  queen  reliev'd  his  laboormg  bitsiS 

'*  Hear  me,"  she  cried,  *'  to  whom  the  gods  kaft 
given 
To  read  this  sign,  and  mystic  sense  el  Heaven* 
As  thus  the  plumy  sovereign  of  the  ai# 
Left  on  the  mountain's  brow  bb  callow  care. 
And  wanderM  through  the  wide  ethereal  waj 
To  pour  hb  wrath  on  yon  luxurious  prey; 
So  shall  thy  godfike  frther,  toas'd  in  vans 
Through  all  the  dangers  of  th^  boundless  maki« 
Arrive  (or  is,  perchance,  already  cnme) 
From  slaughter'd  gluttons  to  release  the  dosse.** 

'<  Oh !  if  this  prombM  bliss  hy  thundering  Jcw^ 
<The  prince  replied)  •<  stand  fird  in  this  abaai ; 
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To  tbee^  ts  to  toii0  fod,  1*11  teases  raiat, 
And  crcuni  tby  altars  with  the  costly  blast.*' 

He  said  ;  and,  beodhig  o'er  hit  chariot,  flung 
Athwart  the  flery  steeds  the  smartiasr  thoiig  i 
The  bounding  shafts  upon  the  harness  play. 
Till  night  descending  intercepts  the  way. 
To  Diodes,  at  Pher»,  they  repahr, 
Whose  boaaled  sire  was  sacred  Alpbeus'  heir ; 
With  him  all  night  the  youthful  strangers  stiqr'd» 
NorftMiiid  the  hospitable  rites  unpay'd. 
But  soon  as  Monung  froin  her  orient  bed 
Had  tinged  the  mountains  with  her  earliest  red. 
They  join'd  the  steeds,  and  on  the  chariot  spnOig ; 
1%e  biaaen  portab  in  their  passage  rung. 

To  Pylos  soQo  they  came ;  when  thus  bcfiw 
TaNesior^  h^r  Ulysses*  godlike  son : 
"  Let  not  Pisistratns  in  vain  be  prest, 
Nbr  mioonaenting  hear  his  friend's  request; 
His  friend,  by  iMig  hereditary  claim, 
!h  toUl  his  equal,  and  in  years  the  same. 
No  further  firom  ow  vessel,  I  implore, 
TV  oooraeis  drive ;  but  lash  them  to  the  shore. 
Too  long  thy  fiitfaer  would  his  friends  detain ; 
I  dread  his  proAer'd  kindness  ufg'd  in  vain." 

The  bevD  paus'd,  and  ponder'd  this  request. 
While  io««  and  dn^  warrd  within  his  breast 
Atlc^gt^resohr^d,  he  tum'd  hb  ready  hand, 
AndlashM  his  paatmg  coursers  to  the  strand. 
There,  wiblle  within  the  poop  with  care  he  stored  ^ 
The  regal  pvfsentt  of  the  Spartan  lord  i 
"Withapeed  begone!'*  said  he;  "  call  every  mate, 
£re  yet  to  Nestor  I  the  Ule  relate ; 
Tistrae,  the  inrvonr  of  his  generous  heart 
Brooks  no  lepolae,  i|or  oouId*st  thou  soon  departi 
Ifimsslf  wOl  seek  thea  here,  nor  wilt  thou  find, 
la  word  atee,  tb%  Pylian  monarch  kind. 
But  when,  arriv'd,  ha  thy  return  shaH  know. 
How  wiU  his  WiMt  with  honest  fiiry  gkm  !>' 
This  said,  the  ooonding  strokes  his  horses  fire. 
And  soon  he  reaeh'd  the  palace  of  his  sire. 

**  Now,**  (cried  Telemachtts)  "  with  speedy  care 
Hoist  every  ia9,  and  every  oar  prepare. 
Swift  as  the  word  his  willing  mates  obey, 
And  setae  their  seats,  impatient  Ibr  the  sea." 

Meantime  the  prinoe  with  sacrifice  adores 
Mmervn,  and  her  guarftan  aid  implores; 
Whm,  lo!  a  wretch  ran  breathless  to  the  shore, 
Kew  fh»f  hie  crime,  and  reeldug  yet  with  gore. 
A  seer  he  was,  fhMn  great  Meiampus  sprung, 
Melampas,  lAo  in  Pylos  flourished  loi». 
mi,  nrgM  by  wrooas,  a  foreign  realm  be  chose^ 
Far  from  the  hateftu  cause  of  all  his  woes. 
Nelens  his  titasures  one  long  year  detains  ; 
As  hmg,  he  groaA*d  in  Philacus*s  chains : 
JfeanSno,  whatangubb,  and  what  rage,  Wmbin'd, 
For  lovely  Pero  radt'd  his  labouring  mind  I 
Yet  'scaped  he  death ;  and  vengeful  of  his  Wrong 
To  Pylos  drove  the  lowing  herds  along : 
Tbca  (Keleus  vanquish'd,  and  oonsif  n'd  the  fiiir 
To  Bias*  arms)  he  sought  a  foreign  air ; 
Aiges  the  rich  for  bis  retreat  he  chose, 
There  form*d  his  empire ;  there  his  palace  fOie. 
Vnm  him  Aotiphates Snd  Mantius  came: 
The  first  begot  Oidus  gntJL  in  fome. 
And  he  Amphiaraus,  immortal  name ! 
The  people  saviour,  and  dirinely  wise, 
Belov'd  by  Jove,  aiid  him  who  gilds  the  sides. 
Yet  short  his  date  of  life !  by  female  pride  he  dies. 
From  Malrtios  Cli tus,  whom  Aurora's  love 
Baatch^d  ftir  his  beauty  fa  the  throoes  abotes 


And  Polyphides  on  whom  Phoebut  shone 
With  fhUest  rays,  Amphiaraus  now  goi^; 
in  Hyperesia's  groves  he  made  abode. 
And  taught  maalund  the  counsels  of  the  god. 
Prom  him  sprung  Theodjrmenus,  who  Ibund 
(The  sacred  wine  yet  foaming  on  the  ground) 
Telemachus :  whom,  as  to  Heaven  he  press*d 
His  ardent  vows,,  the  stranger  thus  addressM : 

"  O  thou !  that  dost  thy  happy  course  prepati 
With  pure  libations,  and  with  solemn  prayer  ; 
By  that  dread  power  to  whom  thy  vows  are.paid  | 
By  all  the  lives  of  these  ;  thy  own  dear  head, 
Deelaie  shicerelT  to  no  (oe*s  demand 
Thy  name,  thy  lineage,  and  paternal  land.'* 

"  Prepare  then,"  said  Telemachus,  "  to  know 
A  tale  finMB  falsehood  free,  not  free  firom  woe. 
From  Ithaca,  of  royal  birth,  I  came. 
And  great  Ulysses  (ever  honoured  name !) 
Was  oooe  my  sire:  though  now  for  ever  lost. 
In  Stygian  ^loom  ha  glides  a  pensire  ghost ! 
Whose  fiite  inquiring  through  the  world  we  rove  ; 
The  hMt,  the  wretched  proof  of  filial  love," 

The  stranger  then:  '^  Nor  shaUl  aught  C( 
Bnt  the  dir«  secret  of  my  frts  reveal. 
Of  my  own  tribe  an  Argive  wretch  I  slew  ; 
Whose  powetfU  friends  the  luckless  deed  pnnM  ' 
With  narale&ting  rage,  and  fbrce  from  home 
Thehlood-sUin'dealle,  ever  doomVI  to  roam* 
Bnt  hear,  O  bear  me  o'er  yon  asurs  flood ; 
Receife  the  suppliant!  spare  my  destin'd  blood  I** 

**  Stranger,"  replied  the  prince,  "  securely  tm 
AAanCd  in  our  fiuth;  henceforth  mn  pmtV 
Thus  afihhie,  Ulysses*  codlike  heir 
Takes  from  the  stranger^  hand  the  gticteriag  spaart 
He  climbs  the  ship,  ascends  the  stem  with  haste. 
And  by  his  side  the  gueat  accepted  plac'd. 
The  chief  his  orders  gives:  th'  obedient  biMl 
With  due  observance  wait  the  chieTa  oomiUMsii 
With  speed  the  mast  tbey  rear,  with  speed  mMii 
The  spacious  sheet,  and  stretch  it  to  the  wiid. 
Minerva  calls;  the  ready  gales  obey 
With  rapid  ipeed  to  whirl  them  o'er  th»  aok 
Grunus  they  pass'd,  next  Chalchis  loll'd  aMr, 
When  thickening  darkness  dos'd  the  denMlbldarx 
The  sUvarPhaa's  glittering  rUls  they  kB(» 
And  skimm'd  along  by  Ells' saciad  coait. 
Then  cautious  through  the  r6ckf  reaches  wind. 
And,  turning  sodden,  shun  the  death  dcftpi^d." 

Meantime  the  king,  fiumssus,  and  the  coi^ 
Sate  bk  the  cottage,  at  their  rural  foast : 
The  banquet  past,  and  satiate  every  maa» 
To  try  his  host,  Ulysses  thus  bMpnr 

«  Yet  one  night  more,  my  finendh,  Indoka  yan^ 
The  last  1  purpose  in  vour  walls  to  rest:    CgMt; 
To  morrow  for  myself  I  must  provde^ 
And  only  ask  your  counsel,  and  a  guide; 
Patient  to  roam  tha  strest,  by  hunger  led. 
And  bless  the  friendly  hand  that  givea  me  bread. 
There  in  Ulysses*  roof  I  may  r^ate 
Ulysses'  wanderings  to  his  royal  mate; 
Or,  mingling  with  the  suitors'  haughty  train, 
Not  undeserving  sdmc  s^pport  obtain. 
Hermes  to  me  his  various  gifts  import^ 
Pstrso  of  indttstqr  and  manual  wis : 
Few  can  with  me  m  dextrous  woiIes  eonteod. 
The  pyre  to  build,  tha  stubboiii  oak  to  read; 
To  turn  the  tasteful  viand  o'er  the  flaase  i 
Or  foam  the  goUet  with  a  purple 
Such  are  the  tasks  of  men  of  meai 
Whom  fortune  dooms  tog^nrv  thsiigh 
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"  Alas  !>*  (fitzmsas  witfi  a  sigli  rejoinM) 
"  How  sprang  a  thought  so  monstrous  in  thy  mind ! 
If  on  that  godjess  race  thon  would'st  attend, 
Fate  owes  thee  sure  a  miserable  end ! 
Their  wrongs  and  blasphemies  ascend  the  sky, 
And  puU  descending  vengeance  from  on  high. 
Not  ^uch,  my  frieqd,  the  servants  of  thehr  feast ; 
A  bloooung  train  in  r(ch  embroidery  drest, 
With  Eartb>8  whole  tribfite  the  bright  table  bends. 
And  smiling  round  celestial  yoath  attends. 
Stay  then :  \ip  eye  askance  beholds  thee  here : 
Sweet  is  thy  converse  to  each  social  ear ; 
Well  i>Ieas*d,  and  pleasing,  in  our  cottage  rest. 
Till  good  I'elemachus  accepts  l)is  guest 
WHh  genial  gifts,  and  change  of  fair  attire?. 
And  saife  conveys  thee  where  thy  spul  desires.*^ 

To  him  the  man  of  woes :  '*  O  gracaons  Jove! 
Tleward  this-stn^nger's  hospitf^ble  love! 
Who  knows  the  son  of  sorrow  to  relieve. 
Cheers 'the  sad  heart,  nor  lets  affliction  grieye. 
Of  all  t|)e  ills  qnbappy  mortals  know, 
A  life  of  wanderings  is  the  greatest  woe : 
On  all  their  wewy.paths  wait  care  and  pam. 
And  pine  and  pedury,  a  meagre  train. 
To  such  a  man  since  harbour  you  afford, 
Helate  the  farther  fortunes  of  your  lord ; 
What  cares  his  mother's  tender  breast  engage, 
And  sire  forsaken  on  the  verge  of  age ; 
Beneath  the  Sun  prolong  they  yet  their  breath, 
Qirrange  the  house  of  darkness  and  of  death  ?" 
To  whom  the  swain :  **  Attend  wh^t  you  inquire ; 
Laertes  livts,  the  miserable  sire 
Lives,  butimplores  of  every  power  to  lay 
The  burden  down,  and  wishes  for  the  day. 
Tom  from  his  ofikpring  in  the  eve  of  life. 
Torn  from  th'  embraces  of  his  tender  wife. 
Sole,  and  all  comfortless,  he  wastes  away 
bldSige,  untimely  posting  ere  his  day. 
ftie  too,  .sad  mother !  for  Ulysses  lost 
Pin'd^Mit  her  bloom,  and  vanish'd  to  a  ghost 
(So  dire  a  Beite,  ye  righteous  gods !  avert, 
From  efvttry  friendly,  every  fueling  heart !) 
White  yet  she  was,  though  clouded  o*er  with  grief, 
Her  pleasing  converse  roinister'd  relief: 
WithCtimene^  her  3^ungest  daughter,  bred. 
One  roof  ebntain'd  us,  and  one  table  fed. 
But  when  the  soflly-steating  pace  of  time 
Crept  oit  from  childhood  into  youthful  prime. 
To  SamoB*  isle  she  sent  the  wedded  fair; 
Me  to  the  fields,  to  tend  the  rural  care ; 
Array'd  in  garments  her  own  hands  had  wove. 
Nor  less  the  darling  object  of  her  love. 
Ber  hapless  death  my  brighter  days  overcast, 
Yet  Providence  ^eserts  me  not  at  last ; 
My  present  labours  food  and  drink  procure. 
And  more,  the  pleasure  to  relieve  the  poor. 
Small  is  the  comfort  from  the  queen  to  hear 
Unwelcome  news,  or  vex  the  royal  ear; 
Blank  and  disoonntenancM  the  servants  stand, 
Kor  dare  to  question  where  the  proud  command : 
No  profit  springs  beneath  usurping  powers ; 
Want  feeds  not  there,  where  luxury  devours. 
Nor  harbouEB  charity  where  riot  reigns : 
Proud  are  the  lords,  and  wretched  are  the  swains.*' 

The  sobering  chief  at  this  began  to  melt ; 
And,  "  O  Eumseus  !  thou"  (he  cries)  **  bast  felt 
The  spite  4>f  Fortune  too !  her  cruel  hand 
Snatch'd  thee  an  infant  from  thy  native  land  ! 
Snatch'd  from  thy  parents'  arms,  thy  parents'  qrei^ 
To  early  wantt  1  amanofsiiterietl 


Thy  whole  sad  itory,  from  it»  fbst,  declare : 

Sunk  the  fair  city  by  the  rage  of  war. 

Where  once  thy  parents  dwelt  ?  or  did  they  kecpi. 

In  humbler  life,  the  lowing  herds  and  sheep  ? 

So  left  perhaps  to  tend  the  fleecy  train, 

Rude  pirates  seiz'd,  and  shipped  thee  o'er  the  main  I 

Doom'd  a  fiur  prize  to  grace  some  prince's  board. 

The  worthy  purchase  of  a  foreign  lord." 

"  If  then  my  fortunes  can  delight  iny  friend^ 
A  itory  fraitful  of  events  attend :  ^ 
Anot|ier's  sorrows  may  thy  ear  enjoy, 
And  wine  the  lengthened  intervals  employ. 
Long  nights  the  now  declining  year  bestows  ; 
A  part  we  consecrate  to  soft  repose, 
A  pak  hi  pleanng  talk  w^  eiiteftain ; 
For  too  much  rest  itself  becomes  a  pain. 
Let  those,  f  hom  sleep  inyites,  Ijie  call  obey. 
Their  cares  resuming  with  the  dawning  day : 
Here  let  us  feast,  aiul  to  the  feast  be  join*d,  ' : 

Discourse,  the  sweeter  banquet  of  the  Dfiind  ; 
Review  the  series  of  our  lives,  and  taste 
The  melancholy  joy  of  evils  past : 
For  he  who  much  has  sufier'd,  much  wilt  khow  ; 
And  pleas'd  remembrance  builds  deli^  op  woe, 

'*  Above  Ortygia  lies  an  isle  of  fame. 
Far  hence  remote,  and  Syria  Is  the  name 
(There  curious  eyes  inscribed  w|th  fonder  tract 
Th^  Sun's  diurnal,  and  his  annufd  race); 
Not  large,  but  fruitful ;  8tor»d  with  grass,  to  kfep 
The  bellowing  oxen,  and  the  bleating  sheep; 
Her  sloping  hills  the  manUW  yines  adorn. 
And  her  |-ich  valleys  wave  wito  golden  com. 
No  w^pt,  HQ  fi^ine,  the  glad  natives  know. 
Nor  sink  by  sickness  to  the  shades  below ; 
But  when  a  length  of  year^  unnerves  the  strong 
ApoUo  comes,  and  Cynthia  comes,  along. 
They  bend  the  silver  bow  with  tender  skill. 
And,  void  of  pain,  the  silent  arrows  kill. 
Two  equal  tribes  this  fertile  land  divide,' 
Where  two  &ir  cities  rise  with  caual  pride, 
fiut  both  in  constant  peace  one  prince  obey^ 
And  Ctesius  there,  my  father,  holds  the  sway. 
Freighted,  it  seems,  with  toys  of  every  sort 
A  ship  of  Sidoa  anchor'd  in  our  port; 
What  time  it  chanc'd  the  palace  entertain'd, 
Skill'd  in  rich  works,  a  woman  of  their  land  : 
This  nymph,  where  anchor'd  the  Phoenician  trai^ 
To  wash  her  robea  descending  tp  the  main, 
A  smooth-tongued  sailor  won  her  to  his  mind 
(For  love  deceives  the  best  of  woman -kind). 
A  sudden  trust  from  sudden  liking  grew ; 
She  told  her  name,  her  race,  and  all  she  kncw^ 

*  I  too'  (she  cried)  *  from  glorious  Sidqn  camf , 
My  father  Arybas,  of  wealthy  fame ; 

But,  snatch'd  by  pirates  frqm  ipy  native  place,, 
The  Taphians  sold  me  to  this  man's  embrace.' 
**  *■  Haste  then,"  (the  false  designing  youth  re- 

piy'd) 

*  Haste  to  thy  country;  love  shall  be  thy  guide  ^ 
Haste  to  thy  father's  house,  thy  father's  breast. 
For  still  he  lives,  and  lives  with  riches  blest' 

**  *  Swear  first,'  she  cried,  *  ye  sailors  I  to  restore. 
A  wretoh  in  safety  to  her  native  sho^' 
Swift  as  she  ask'd,  the  ready  sailors  swore. 
She  then  proceeds :  '  Now  let  our  compact  made 
Be  nor  by  signal  nor  by  word  betrayed. 
Nor  near  me  any  of  your  crew  descried 
By  r6ad  frequented,  nor  by  fountain  side. 
Be  silence  still  our  guard.  The  monarch's  spies 
(For  v«Ltcfaful  a|e  II  ready  ^  tuipuse} 
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Are  ftill  at  hand ;  tod  this,  revealed,  mutt  ba 
l)eath  to  yoiirtelves,  etecaal  cbaiot  to  me. 
Voar  veMcl  loadtid,  and  your  traffic  past. 
Dispatch  a  waiy  messenger  with  haste  : 
Then  gold  and  costly  treasures  will  I  bring, 
And'more,  the  infant  offiipring  of  the  king. 
Him,  child-like  wandering  forth,  TU  lead  ttway, 
(A  noble  prize!)  and  to  your  ship  convey.' 

**  Thus  q>oke  the  dame,  and  homewarid  took  the 
A  year  they  traffic,  and  their  vessel  load,      [road. 
Then-  stores^pomplete,  and  ready  now  to  weigh, 
A  spy  was  sent  thei^  summons  to  convey : 
An  artist  to  my  father*s  palace  came. 
With  gold  and  amber  chains,  elaborate  frame : 
Each  female  eye  the  glittering  links  employ. 
They  tarn,  review,  axid  cheapen  every  toy. 
He  took  the  occasion,  as  they  stood  intent^ 
Gave  her  the  sign,  and  to  his  vessel  went 
She  straight  pursued,  and  seiz'd  my  willing  arm  ; 
I  followed  smiling,  innocent  of  harm. 
Three  golden  goblets  in  the  porch  she  found 
(The  guests  not  enter'd,  but  the  table  crowu'd)  ; 
Hid  in  her  fraudful  bosom,  these  she  bore : 
Now  set  the  Sun,  and  darkened  all  the  bhore. 
Arriving  then,  where  tilting  on  the  tides 
Prepared  to  lanch  the  freighted  vessel  rides ; 
Aboard  they  heave  us,  mount  their  decks,  and 
With  level  oar  along  the  glassy  deep.  [sweep 

Six  calmy  days  and  six  smooth  nights  we  sail. 
And  constant  Jove  supplied  the  gentle  gale. 
The  seventh,  the  fraudful  wretch,  (no  cause  de- 
Touch'd  by  Diana's  vengeful  arrow,  died,  [scried) 
Down  dropped  the  caitiff-corse,  a  worthless  load, 
Down  to  the  deep;  there  roll'd,  the  future  food 
Of  fierce  sea-wolves,  and  monsters  of  the  flood. 
An  helpless  infant,  1  remaia'd  behind ; 
Thence  borne  to  Ithaca  by  wave  and  wind ; 
Sold  to  Laertes,  by  divine  command. 
And  now  adopted  to  a  foreign  land.*' 

To  him  the  king :  "  Reciting  thus  thy  cares. 
My  secret  soul  in  all  thy  sorrows  shares : 
But  one  choice  blessing  (such  is  Jove's  high  will) 
Has  swceten'd  all  thy  bitter  draught  of  ill : 
Tom  from  thy  country  to  no  hapless  end. 
The  gods  have,  in  a  master,  given  a  friend. 
Whatever  frugal  Nature  needs  is  thine, 
(For  she  needs  little)  daily  bread  and  wine. 
While  I,  BO  many  wanderings  past  and  woes. 
Live  but  on  what  thy  poverty  bestows." 

So  pass'd  in  pleasing  dialogue  away 
The  night ;  then  down  to  short  repose  they  lay  ; 
Till  radiant  rose  the  messenger  of  day. 
While  in  the  port  of  Ithaca,  the  band 
Of  young  Telemachus  approach'd  the  land ; 
Th«  sails  they  loos'd,  they  lash'd  tlie  mast  aside, 
And  cast  their  anchors,  and  the  cables  tied : 
Then  on  the  breezy  shore  descending  join 
In  grateful  banquet  o'er  the  rosy  wiue. 
When  thus  the  prince :     "  Now  each  his  course 
I  to  the  fields,  and  to  the  city  you,  [pursue ; 

Long  absent  hence,.  I  dedicate  this  day 
My  svrains  to  visit,  and  the  works  survey. 
Escpeet  me  with  the  mora,  to  pay  the  skies 
Our  debt  of  safe  return,  in  feast  and  sacrifice." 

Then  Theoclymenus :  "  But  who  shall  lend, 
Meantime,  protection  to  thy  stranger-friend  ? 
Straight  to  the  queen  and  palace  shall  I  fly. 
Or,  yet  more  distant,  to  some  lord  apply  ?" 

The  prince  retum'd :  "  Renown'd  in  days  of  yore 
Has  stood  out  father's  ho^itable  door  j 


No  other  roof  a  stranger  should  recervei 

No  other  hands  than  ours  the  welcome  give* 

But  in  my  absence  riot  fills  the  place, 

Nor  bears  the  modest  queen  a  stranger's  fiuse  ; 

From  noiseful  revel  for  remote  she  flies. 

But  rarely  seen,  or  seen  with  weeping  eyes. 

No— let  Eurymachus  receive  my  guest. 

Of  nature  courteous,  and  by  far  the  best ; 

He  wooes  the  queen  with  more  respectful  flame. 

And  emulates  her  former  husband's  fame  : 

With  what  success,  'tis  Jove's  alone  to  know. 

And  the  hop'd  nuptials  tuca  to  joy  or  woe." 

Thus  speaking,  on  the  right  up-soar'd  in  air 
The  hawk,  Apollo's  swift-wing'd  messenger  i 
His  deathful  pounces  tore  a  trembling  dove  ; 
The  clotted  feathers,  scatter'd  from  above. 
Between  the  hero  and  the  vessel  pour 
Thick  plumage,  mingled  with  a  saoguine  shower* 

Th'  observing  augur  took  the  prince  aside, 
Seiz'd  by  the  band,  and  thus  prophetic  cried : 
"  Yon  bird  that  dexter  cuts  th'  aerial  road. 
Rose  ominous,  nor  flies  without  a  god : 
No  race  but  thine  shall  Ithaca  obey, 
To  thine,  for  ages,  Heaven  decrees  the  sway." 
"  Succeed  the  omen,  gods  !"  (the  youth  rejoin' d) 
Soon  shall  my  bounties  speak  a  grateful  mind. 
And  soon  each  envied  happiness  attend 
The  man,  who  ealls  Telemachus  his  friend." 
Then  to  Peineus — **  Thou  whom  time  has  prov'd 
A  faithful  servant,  by  thy  prince  belov'd  ! 
Till  we  returning  shall  our  guest  demand. 
Accept  this  charge  with  honour  at  our  band." 

To  this  PeirsBus :  "  Joyful  I  obey, 
Well  pleas'd  the  hospitable  rites  to  pay. 
The  presence  of  thy  guest  shall  best  reward 
(If  long  thy  stay)  the  absence  of  my  lord." 

With  that  tiicir  auchors  he  commands  to  weigh. 
Mount  the  tall  bark,  and  lanch  into  the  sea. 
All  with  obedient  haste  forsake  the  shores, 
And,  plac'd  in  order,  spread  their  equal  oars. 
Then  from  the  deck  the  prince  his  sandals  takes ; 
Pois'd  in  his  hand  the  pointed  javelin  shakes. 
They  part ;  while,  lessening  from  the  hero's  view, 
Swift  to  the  town  the  well-row'd  galley  flew  : 
The  hero  trod  the  margin  of  the  main, 
And  reach'd  the  mansion  of  his  faithful  swain* 


THE  ODYSSEY. 
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ARGUMENT. 

THE  DISCO VtaV  OF  ULYSSES  TO  TELEMACHUS. 

Telemachus  arriving  at  the  lodge  of  Knmsus  sends 
him  to  carry  Penelope  the  news  of  his  return. 
Miner\*a  appearing  to  Ulysses  commands  him 
to  discover  himself  to  his  son.  The  princes, 
who  had  lain  in  ambush  to  intercept  Telemp.ch us 
in  his  way,  their  project  being  defeated,  retura 
to  Ithaca. 


Soon  as  the  morning  blush'd  along  the  plains, 
Ulysses  and  the  monarch  of  the  swains 
Awak(*  the  sleeping  fires,  their  meal  prepare, 
And  forth  to  pastura  send  the  bristly  care. 
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The  prince's  near  a|ipiiOAdi  the  dogt  detory, 
And  Owning  ronnd  bit  feet  confeii  their  joT* 
Their  gentle  bleodithiB^t  the  king  tunrey'd, 
Heaid  his  retouDding  step,  end  instant  said : 

"  Some  well-known  fHend,  Eumsus,  bends  this 
His  steps  I  hear ;  the  dogs  femiliar  play."    [way ; 

While  yet  he  spoke,  tbe  prince  advancing  drew 
Nigh  to  the  lodge,  and  now  appeared  in  view. 
Transported  from  his  seat  Eanuens  ^nmg, 
DroppM  the  Ivdl  bowl,  and  ronnd  his  bosom  hung ; 
Kissing  his  cheek,  hit  hand,  while  from  his  eye 
The  tears  rain*d  copious  in  a  shower  of  joy. 
As  some  fond  sire,  who  ten  long  winters  grieves, 
From  fereipi  dimes  an  only  son  receives, 
(Child  of  his  age)  with  strong  paternal  joy 
Forward  he  springs,  and  clasps  the  favourite  boy : 
So  round  the  yoirth  his  arms  Bumsus  spread, 
As  if  the  grave  had  given  him  from  the  dead. 

"  And  is  it  thon !  my  ever-dear  delight ! 
Oh,  art  thou  come  to  Mess  my  longing  sight ! 
Never,  I  never  hop*d  to  view  this  day,  [^<^y* 

When  o*er  the  waves  you  plough'd  the  desperate 
£nter,  my  child!  beyond  my  hopes  restored. 
Oh  give  these  eyes  to  feast  upon  their  lord  ! 
Enter,  oh  seldom  seen !  for  lawless  powers 
Too  much  detain  thee  from  thy  sylvan  bowers." 

The  prince  replied :  **  EumflBus,  1  obey ; 
To  seek  thee,  friend,  I  hKher  took  m^  way. 
But  say,  if  in  the  court  the  queen  reside. 
Severely  chaste,  or  if  oomftienc*d  a  bride  ?'* 

Thus  he :  and  thtisthe  monarch  of  the  swains : 
"  Severely  chaste  Penelope  remains ; 
But,  lost  to  every  joy,  she  wastes  the  day 
In  tedious  cares,  and  weeps  the  night  away." 

He  ended  $  and  (receiving  as  they  pass 
The  javelin,  pointed  with  a  star  of  brass) 
They  reached  tbe  dome ;  the  dome  with  marble 
His  seat  TTtysses  to  the  prince  resign*d.        [sbra*(L 
**  Not  so"— (exclaim'd  the  prinee  with  decent  grace) 
**  For  me,  this  house  shall  find  an  humbler  place : 
T  nsnrp  the  honours  due  to  silver  hairs 
And  reverend  stmngerr,  modest  youth  fbihears." 
Instant  the  swain  the  spoils  of  beasts  supplies. 
And  bids  the  rural  throne  with  osiers  rise. 
There  sate  the  prinoe :  the  feast  Eumeus  spread. 
And  heap*d  the  shining  canisters  with  bread. 
Thick  o'er  the  board  tbe  plenteous  viands  lay, 
llie  frugal  remnants  of  the  former  day. 
Then  in  a  bowl  be  tempers  generous  wines, 
Around  whose  yergt  a  mimic  ivy  twines. 
And  now,  the  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  fled, 
Thus  young  Ulysses  to  Kum«i8  said  : 

"  Whence,  father,  from  what  shore  this  stranger, 
What  veAel  bore  him  o'er  the  watery  way  ?    [say, 
To  human  stepour  land  impervious  lies. 
And  round  the  coast  circumfluent  oceans  rise." 

The  swam  returns :  "  A  tale  of  sorrows  hear : 
In  spacious  Crete  he  drew  his  natal  air, 
Ijong  doomed  to  wander  o'er  the  land  and  main. 
For  Heaven  has  wove  his  thread  of  life  with  pain. 
Half-breathless  'scaping  to  the  land  he  flew 
From  Thesproi  mariners,  a  murderous  crew. 
To  thee,  my  son,  the  suppliant  I  resign, 
I  gave  him  my  protection,  grant  him  thine." 

**  Hard  task,"  he  cries,  "  thy  virtue  gives  thy 
Willing  to  aid,  unable  to  defend.  [friend, 

Can  strangers  safely  in  the  court  reside, 
*  Midst  the  swell'd  insolence  of  lust  and  pride? 
tlv'n  I  unsafe :  the  queen  in  doubt  to  wed, 
Or  pay  due  koMufi  W  the  anptial  b«d : 


Perhaps  she  weds  recardlen  of  her  fame. 
Deaf  to  tbe  mighty  tJlysssean  name. 
However,  stranger,  from  our  grace  reeetve 
Such  honours  as  befit  a  prfaMse  to  give ; 
Sandals,  a  sword,  and  robes,  respect  to  prove^ 
And  safe  to  sail  with  ornaments  of  love. 
Till  then,  thy  gueat  amid  the  rural  train. 
Far  from  the  court,  from  danger  far,  detara. 
'Tis  mine  with  feed  the  hungry  to  supply, 
And  ch>tae  the  naked  from  th'  inclement  sky. 
Here  dwell  in  safety  from  tbe  suitors'  wrongs^ 
And  the  rude  insults  of  nngovem'd  tongues. 
For,  should'st  thou  suffer,  poweriess  to  relieve, 
I  must  behold  it,  and  can  only  grieve. 
The  brave  cncompass'd  by  an  hostile  trahi, 
O'erpower'd  by  numben,  is'tmt  brave  m  vam." 

To  whom,  while  anger  in  his  bosom  glows. 
With  warmth  replies  the  man  of  mighty  woes : 
*'  Since  audience  mild  is  deign'd,  permit  my 

tongue 
At  once  to  pity  and  resent  thy  wrong. 
My  heart  weeps  blood  to  see  a  soul  so  brave 
Live  to  base  insolence  of  power  a  slave. 
But  (ell  me,  dost  thou,  prince,  doet  thon  behold, 
And  hear,  their  midnight  revels  uacontrol'd  } 
Say,  do  thy  subjects  in  bold  fectioa  rise, 
Or  priests  in  febled  oracles  advise  ? 
Or  are  thy  brothers,  who  should  aid  thy  power, 
Turn'd  mean  deserters  in  the  needful  hour  ? 
Oh  !  that  1  were  from  great  Ulytses  spmng. 
Or  that  these  withered  nerves  like  thine  were  strong; 
Or,  Heavens  *  might  he  return !  (and  soon  appear 
He  shall,  I  trust :  a  hero  scorns  despair !) 
Might  he  return,  I  yield  my  life  a  prey 
To  my  worst  foe,  if  that  avenging  day 
Be  not  their  last :  but  should  1  lose  my  life 
Oppressed  by  numbers  in  the  glorious  strife, 
I  choose  the  nobler  part,  and  yield  my  breath. 
Rather  than  bear  dishonour,  worse  than  death  ; 
Than  see  the  hand  of  violence  invside 
The  reverend  stranger,  and  the  spotless  maid ; 
Than  see  the  wealth  of  kings  coosum'd  in  waste. 
Hie  drunkard  revel,  and  the  gluttons  feast" 

Thus  he,  with  anger  flashing  from  his  eye ; 
Sincere  the  youthful  hero  made  reply  : 
**  Nor  leagued  in  factious  arms  my  subjects  rise. 
Nor  priests  in  feihled  oracles  advise ; 
Nor  are  my  brothers  who  should  aid  my  power 
Tom'd  mean  deserters  in  the  needful  hour. 
Ah  mc  t  I  boast  no  brother ;  Heaven's  dread  ting 
Gives  from  our  stock  an  only  branch  to  spring: 
Alone  Laertes  reign'd  Arcesius'  heir. 
Alone  Uljrases  drew  the  vital  air. 
And  I  alone  the  bed  connubial  graced. 
An  unblest  ofispring  of  a  sire  unblest ! 
£ach  neighbouring  realm,  conducive  to  our  woe. 
Sends  forth  her  peers,  and  every  peer  a  foe : 
l*he  court  proud  Samoa  and  Dulichium  Alls. 
And  lofty  Zacinth  crown'd  with  shady  hilb, 
Ev*n  Ithaca  aod  all  her  lords  invade 
hi'  imperial  sceptre,  and  the  regal  bed  : 
The  queen,  averee  to  love,  yet  aw'd  by  pover. 
Seems  half  to  yield,  yet  flies  the  bridal  hour  I 
Meautime  their  licence* unoontrol'd  I  bear; 
Ev'n  now  they  envy  me  the  vital  air  : 
But  Heaven  will  sure  revenge,  and  gods  there  are. 

**  But  go,  Komsius !  to  the  queen  impart 
Our  safe  return,  and  ease  a  mother's  bftut. 
Yet  secret  gu ;  fur  numerous  are  my  foai. 
And  here  at  leait  I  may  in  peaoe  rsBMe.'* 
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To  viMNH  ttM  timm :  «  I  iMr,  and  I  obey : 
But  old  Inrtet  wmft  hit  life  sway, 
AnddeeiwtbMlMt:  thalll  aiy  speed  onploy 
To  bleM  hit  age ;  a  metieafer  of  joy  ? 
The  mouinfiil  hoar  that  tore  hit  too  aoay 
Seat  the  tad  tire  ia  tolttada  to  itray  ; 
Yet,  busied  with  hit  tlavei»  to  ease  hit  woa. 
He  dress'd  the  Tiae,  aad  hade  the  yanlea  blew. 
Nor  food  Qor  wiae  nlot'd :  bat  since  the  day 
That  yott  to  Pykit  ploagfa*d  the  watery  way. 
Nor  wine  adr  food  he  tastes  $  but  sunk  ia  woet. 
Wild  spriogi  the  vine,  no  more  the  yarden  bkHVi : 
Shut  from  the  walks  of  men  to  pleasure  lost, 
Fentive  and  pale  he  wanders,  Haifa  ghost.** 

•*  Wretched  old  man !"  (with  tears  the  prinea 
returns) 
**  Yet  cease  to  go— what  man  so  blest  but  moont  ? 
Wen'  every  wish  indulg'd  by  fhvourinf  slues. 
This  hoar  should  give  Ulysses  to  my  eyes. 
But  to  the  qiieen  with  speed  dispatchlul  bear 
Our  safe  return,  and  back  with  speed  repair  t 
And  let  same  handmaid  of  her  traia  retort 
To^ood  Laertes  in  his  rural  court" 

Whila  yet  he  spoke,  impatient  of  delay. 
Be  braced  hit  taodals  on,  sind  strode  away : 
Then  from  the  Heavens  the  martial  goddess  fliat 
Throuffa  the  wide  fields  of  air,  and  cleaves  the  ilum; 
In  Ibrm  a  virgin  in  soft  beauty's  bloom, 
Skiird  in  th'  illustrious  labours  of  the  loooi. 
^one  to  lihaeus  she  stood  displayed. 
But  naapparent  at  a  viewlets  shaide 
Escaped  Telcmachus  (the  powers  above, 
9een  or  unseen,  o*er  earth  at  pleasure  move)  i 
The  dogs  intelligent  confess  the  tread 
Of  power  divine;  and,  howling,  trembling,  fled. 
The  goddess,  beckoning,  waves  her  deathless  baodi| 
JDauntless  the  king  before  the  goddess  stands. 

'*  Then  why,**  (she  said)  '<  O  favoured  of  the  skies ! 
Why  to  thy  godlike  son  this  long  disguise  } 
Stand  forth  reveai'd :  with  him  thy  cares  employ 
Against  thy  Ibes;  bevaKant,  and  destroy! 
lo !  I  descend  in  that  avengiag  hour, 
T6  combat  by  thy  side,  thy  guardian  power." 

She  said,  and  o*er  him  waves  her  wand  of  gold; 
Imperial  robes  his  manly  limbs  iafbld  ; 
At  once  with  grace  divine  his  feme  improves : 
At  once  with  mi^Jesty  enUrg*d  he  moves : 
Youth  flushed  his  re'Jdeninc:  che<^k,  and  from  his 
A  length  of  hair  m  sable  ringlets  flows ;  [brows 

His  blackening  chin  receives  a  deeper  shade ; 
Then  from  his  eyes  upspraitg  the  warrior-makL 

The  hero  re-ascends :  the  prince  o'er  aw*d 
Scarce  lifts  his  eyes,  and  bo«vs  as  to  a  god. 
Then  with  surprise  (surprise  chastis'd  by  fears) 
"  How  art  thou  changed  \"  (he  cry'd)  "  a  giod 

appears! 
Far  other  vests  thy  limbs  majestic  grace. 
Far  other  glories  lighten  from  thy  fece  I 
If  Heaven  be  thy  abode,  with  pious  care 
I/> !   I  the  resdy  sacrifice  prcpan: : 
la !  gifts  of  labour'd  gold  adorn  thy  shrine. 
To  win  thy  graoe :  Oh  save  us,  power  divine  !»• 

"  Few  are  my  days,"  Ulysses  made  reply, 
'*  Nor  I  alas !  descendant  of  ihe  sky. 
I  am  thy  father.    Oh  my  son  !  my  son  ! 
Thit  fether,  for  whose  sake  thy  days  have  run 
One  scene  of  woe ;  to  endless  cares  consi^*d. 
And  outrajr*H  by  the  wrongs  of  base  mankind.'' 

Then  rushing  to  his  arms,  he  kii^s'd  hiS  t>oy 
With  tbt  atropf  n^tniat  of  a  parant's  joy. 


Teait  hatha  hitahaek,  and  tttfttbagioaadbe* 

dew: 
He  ttrain'd  him  oloaa,  at  to  hit  breaat  he  grtw. 
"  Ab  me!"  (amsiaimt  the  prince  with  fond  dcsirt) 
*'  Thott  art— no,  thoo  caat'tt  not  bfs  ny  tore. 
Heaven  tuch  iUutioii  only  can  impoae, 
By  the  felte  joy  to  aggravate  my  woet. 
Who  Imt  a  god  can  chaaga  the  general  doou^ 
And  give  to  wither'd  aga  a  youthful  bloom  ? 
Lattb  worn  whh  yoars,  in  weedt  abteenayoii 

tradi 
Now,  cloth'd  in  mijatty,  ymi  move  a  god !'' 

••  Fbrbear,"  ha  cry'd;  "for  Heaven  rattrve  ^t 
Give  to  thy  fether,  but  a  fether't  cUum  t     [nooMw 
Other  Ulysses  thah  thou  sever  tea, 
I  am  Ulystat,  I  (my  ton)  an  he. 
Twice  tan  tad  yeart  o'er  earth  and  ocean  toti, 
'Tit  given  at  length  to  view  my  native  ooatt. 
Pallas,  unconquer'd  maid,  my  frame  surrooadt 
With  graoe  divine ;  her  power  admiu  no  beandtt- 
She  o'er  my  limbt  old  age  and  wrinklat  shed  ; 
Now,  strong  as  yoath,  magnificent  I  tread. 
The  gods  with  eate  frail  man  deprett  or  raiat^ 
Exalt  the  lowly,  or  the  proud  debate."  [flew. 

He  tppka,  and  sate^    The  prince  with  tnasport 
Hung  round  hb  neck,  while  tears  bis  chaek  bedew : 
Nor  less  the  fisther  pour'd  a  social  flood  I 
They  wept  abundant,  and  they  wept  aknid. 
As  the  bold  eagle  with  fierce  sorrow  stnng. 
Or  parent  vulture,  mourns  her  ravish'd  yomg : 
Th^  cry,  they  scream,  their  unfledg'd  brood  a  prey 
To  some  rude  churl,  and  home  by  stealth  away  5 
So  they  aloodx  and  tears  in  tides  had  rua. 
Their  grief  unfinbh*d  with  th^  setting  Soa : 
But  checking  the  full  torrent  hi  its  flow. 
The  prince  thus  interrupts  the  toleron  woo. 
"  What  ship  transported  thee,  O  father,  say, 
And  what  hlem'd  hands  haveoar'd  thee  on  the  way  ?*' 

'*  All,  all"  (Ulysses  insUnt  made  reply) 
I  teU  thee  all,  my  chiU),  my  only  joy  f 
Phseaciaos  bore  me  to  the  port  assigned, 
A  nation  ever  to  the  stranger  kind ; 
Wrapp'd  in  th'  embrace  of  sleep,  the  faithful  traia 
O'er  seas  couvey'd  me  to  my  native  reign  ; 
Enibroider'd  vestures,  gold,  and  brass,  are  laid 
Conceal'd  in  caverns  hi  the  sylvan  shade. 
Hither,  intent  the  rival  rout  to  slay. 
And  plan  the  scene  of  death,  I  bend  my  way : 
So  Pallas  wills— but  thou,  my  son,  explain 
The  names  and  numbers  of  th'  audacious  train ; 
Tis  mine  to  judge  if  better  to  employ 
Assistant  force,  or  singly  to  destroy."  [name, 

"  O'er  earth"  (returns  the  prince) "  rnoundsthy 
Thy  well-tried  wisdom,  and  thy  martial  fame. 
Vet  at  thy  words  I  start,  in  wonder  lost ; 
Can  we  engage,  not  decads,  but  an  host  ? 
Can  we  alone  in  furious  battle  stand, 
Against  that  numerous  and  determin'd  band  ? 
Hear  then  their  numbers .  from  Dulichium  came 
Twice  twenty-six,  all  peers  of  mighty  name. 
Six  are  their  menial  train :  twice  twelve  the  boasi 
Of  Samos  ;  twenty  fiom  Zacynthus  coast : 
And  twelve  our  country's  piide:  to  tlicse  beloag 
Modon  and  Pliemius  skili'd  in  heavenly  song. 
Two  sewers  from  day  to  day  the  revels  wait, 
Exact  of  taste,  and  s«  rve  the  feast  in  state. 
With  such  a  foe  th'  unequal  fight  to  try, 
Wt'ic  by  talse  courage  unreveng'd  to  die. 
I'hcn  what  assistant  powers  you  boast,  rclatt. 
Ere  yet  we  mingle  in  the  stern  debate.'' 
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«'  Mark  well  vAf  Toioe,"  iHysMt  ttftigbt  rqpKet : 
•*  What  need  of  aids,  if  favour'd  by  the  skies  ? 
If  shielded  to  the  dreadful  fight  we  move, 
Bf  mighty  Pallas,  and  by  thundering  Jove.'* 
"  Suftcient  they"  (Telemachus  re)oin*d) 
**  Against  the  banded  powers  of  all  mankind : 
They,  high  (>nthron*d  above  the  rolling  douds, 
^Wither  the  strength  of  man,  and  awe  the  gods." 

•*  Such  aids  expect,**  he  cries,  **  when  strong  in 
We  rise  terrific  to  the  task  of  fights  [might 

But  tbou,  when  mom  salutes  th*  aerial  plara. 
The  court  revisit  and  the  lawless  train : 
Me  thither  in  di^oise  Eumsus  leads, 
An  aged  mendicant  in  tatter'd  weeds. 
There,  if  base  soom  hnult  my  rerereod  age ; 
Bear  it  my  son !  repress  tby  rising  rage. 
If  outrAgM,  cease  that  outrage  to  repel ; 
Bear  it  my  son !  howe^r  thy  heart  rebel. 
Yei^nrvre  by  pny^  ianA  counsel  to  restrain 
Their  lawlvM  insults,  though  thou  strive  inrdin : 
For  wick<*d  ears  are  deuf  to  wisdom^s  call,        [fkll 
And  vengeance  strikas  whom  Heaven  basdoom'dto 
Once  more  attend :  when  she  ^  whose  power  inspires 
The  thinking  mind,  my  soul  to  venge«ice  fires ; 
I  give  the  sign :  that  instant,  from  beneath,  '' 
Aloft  convey  the  instruments  of  death, 
Armour  and  arms ;  and  if  mistrust  arise. 
Thus  veil  the  truth  in  plausible  disguise : 
"  *  These  glittering  weapons,  ere  he  saiPd  to 
Troy, 
UlysKS  view'd  wHh  stem  heroic  joy : 
Then,  beaming  o*er  th*  illumfai'd  wall  they  shone } 
Now  dostdishononrs,  all  their  histre  gone. 
I  bear  them  hence  (so  Jove  my  soul  inspires) 
From  the  pollution  of  the  Aiming  ^ret ; 
Lest,  when  the  bowl  inflames,  in  vengeAU  mood 
Ye  rush  to  arms,  and  sUin  the  feast  with  blodd : 
Oft  ready  swords  hi  luckless  hour  incite 
The  hand  of  wrath,  and  arm  it  fbr  the  fight.' 

"  Such  be  the  plea,  and  by  the  ptea  deceive : 
For  Jove  infatuates  all,  and  all  believe. 
Yet  leave  fbr  each  of  ns  a  sword  to  wield, 
A  pohited  javelin,  and  a  fenceAd  diield.  - 
But  by  my  bk>od  that  in  thy  bosom  glows, 
By  thilt  regard,  a  son  his  fkther  owes ; 
The  secret,  that  thy  father  lives,  retam 
LockM  in  thy  bosom  from  the  household  train ; 
Hide  h  firom  all ;  even  from  Kumasus  hide, 
From  my  dear  fhther,  and  my  dearer  bride. 
One  )care  remains,  to  note  the  loyal  fisw 
Whose  faith  yet  lasts  among  the  menial  cnw ; 
Add,  noting,  ere  we  rise  in  vengeance,  prove 
Who  loves  his  prince ;  fbr  sure  yon  merit  iQve." 

To  whom  the  youth :  **  To  emulate  I  aim 
The  brave  and  wise,  and  my  great  father's  fiune. 
But  re-consider,  fince  the  wisest  err. 
Vengeance  rcsolv'd,  tis  dangerous  to  defer. 
What  length  of  time  must  we  consume  in  vain, 
Too  curious  to  explore  the  menial  train  ? 
While  the  proud  fbes^  industrious  to  destroy 
Th  jr  wealth  in  riot,  the  delay  eiijoy. 
Suffice  it  in  this  exigence  aione 
To  ttiark  the  damsels  that  attend  the  throne  • 
Disperse  the  youth  resides ;  their  fiiith  to  bn>ve 
Jove  grants  hencefbrth,  if  thou  hast  spok^  ffota 


Jove:" 


While  in  debate  they  waste  the  hoan  » 
Tb'  acsociates  of  the  prince  repasg'd  the  b^  ^$f' 

'  Mioorva. 


With  spaed  tliey  guide  th«  vessel  tothe ibores) 
With  speed  debarking  land  the  naval  stores ; 
llien,  fiuth^  to  their  charge,  to  Clythis  bear. 
And  trusts  the  presents  to  his  friendly  care. 
Swift  to  tha  qaeen  a  herald  flies  t*  impart 
Her  son's  retora,  and  ease  a  parent's  baait  ^ 
Lest,  a  sad  prey  to  ever-musing  cares, 
Pale  grief  destroy  what  thne  awhile  forbears. 
Th*  uncatitioiis  herald  with  impatience  bums. 
And  cries  aload  :  "  'I'by  son,  O  queen,  returmt" 
Eunueos  sage  approached  the  imperial  throne, 
And.  brcath'd  his  mandate  to  her  ear  alone, 
?'h(-n  measot*d  back  the  way— The  suitor  band. 
Stung  to  the  snul,  abash*d,  cofifoudded,  stand  i 
Andksniqg  from  the  dome,  before  the  gate. 
With  clouded  looks,  a  pale  as.>embly  sate. 

At  length  Eurymachns :  "  Our  hopes  are  vain ; 
Telemachus  in  triumph  sails  the  main. 
Haste,  near  the  mast  the  swelling  shrood  display ; 
Haste,  to  our  ambushM  friends  tho  news  convey/* 
Scanje  had  he  spoke,  when,  turning  to  the  strand, 
Amphinonms  smvey*d  th*  associate  band ; 
Full  to  the  bay  within  the  winding  shores 
With  gathcv'd  sails  they  stood,  and  lifted  oars. 
♦•O  friends!**  he  cry 'd,  *' elate  with  rising  joy. 
See  to  the  port  secure  the  vessel  fly  ! 
SQme  9od  has  told  them,  or  themselves  survey 
I'he  bark  escap*d ;  and  measure  back  their  way.'* 

Swift  atthe  word  descending  to  the  shores, 
T^ey  moor  the  vessel  and  unlade  the  stores : 
Then  moving  from  the  strand,  apart  they  sate. 
And  full  and  frequent,  fbrm'd  a  dire  debate. 
*' Uvea  then  the  boy?**  '*  He  lives,"  (Autinoos 
cries) 
*'  The  iSara  of  gods  and  fiivourite  of  the  skies. 
AH  night  we  watch*d,  till  with  her  orient  wheels 
Aurora  flam'd  above  the  eastern  hills. 
And  fh»i  the  lofty  brow  of  rocks  by  day 
Took  m  the  ocean  with  a  broad  aurvoy^ 
Vet  safe  he  sails !  the  powers  celestial  give 
To  shun  the  hidden  snares  of  death,  and  live. 
But  die  he  shaM,  and  thus  condenm'd  to  bleed. 
Be  now  the  scene  of  instant  death  decreed  : 
Hope  ye  success  }  nndaonted  crush  the  foe. 
Is  be  not  wise  ?.  know  this,-  and  strike  the  blow. 
Wait  ye  till  he  to  arms  hi  council  diawa 
The  Greeks,  averse  too  justly  to  our  cause  ? 
Strike  ere,  the  states  conven*d,  the  foe  betray 
Oar  nmrderous  ambush  on  the  watery  way. 
Or  choose  ye  vagrant  from  their  rage  to  fly 
Outcasb  or  earth,  to  breathe  an  unknown  sky  } 
The  brave  prevent  misfortanes ;  thea  be  brave. 
And  bury  future  danger  in  his  grave. 
Returns  he?  ambush'd  we*ll  his  walk  mvade. 
Or  Wt^re  he  hides  in  solitude  and  shade  : 
And  give  the  palace  to  the  queen  a  dower. 
Or  him  she  blesses  in  the  bridal  hour. 
But  if  submissive  3rou  resign  the  sway. 
Slaves  to  a  boy ;  go,  flatter  and  obey. 
Retire  we  instant  to  our  native  reign. 
Nor  be  the  wealth  of  kings  consum*d  in  vain ; 
Then  wed  whom  choice  approves:   the  qmeea  be 

given 
To  some  blest  prince,  the  prince  decreed  by  Heavea.** 

Abash*d,  the  suitor  train  his  voice  attends  ; 
Till  from  his  throne  Ampbinomus  ascends. 
Who  o*er  Dulichium  stretch'd  his  spacioop  mga» 
A  land  of  plenty,  blest  with  every  grain  r 
Chief  of  the  numbers  who  the  queen  addreas'd, 
i  And  though  diyVrasiiig,  yet  displwainy  |eaft. 
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fMt  were  his  ifrords ;  ha  actkMii  wisdom  iwayM  $ 
Or^cefu)  awhile  he  paiif*d,  then  mildly  said : 
*'  6  firiend^,  fdrbear !  and  b^  the  thought  with- 
stood: 
Tis  horrible  to  shod  imperial  blood ! 
Otosolt  we  first  th»  allseeing  powers  above, 
Ati<)  the  sore  oracles  of  righteous  Jove. 
If  they  assent,  ev*a  by  his  hand  he  dies ; 
If  they  forind,  I  war  not  with  the  skies.** 

He  taid ;  the  rival  train  his  voice  approv'd. 
And  rising  instant  to  the  palace  mov*d. 
Amt*d,  with  wild  tumultuous  noise  they  sate, 
Recumbent  on  the  shining  thrones  of  state. 

Then  Medon,  conscious  of  their  dire  debates, 
The  murderous  council  to  the  queen  relates. 
TouchM  at  the  dreadful  story  she  descends : 
Her  hasty  steps  a  damsel-train  attends. 
Full  where  the  dome  its  shining  valves  etpands. 
Sodden  before  the  rival  powers  she  stands : 
And,  veiling  decent  with  a  modest  shadd 
Her  check,  indignant  to  Antinous  said : 

"  O  void  of  faith  !  of  all  bad  men  the  wont ! 
HcnownM  for  wisdom,  by  th'  abuse  accursM  ! 
Mistaking  fame  proclaims  thy  generous  mind ! 
Thy  deeds  denote  thee  of  the  basest  kind. 
Wretch  !  to  destroy  a  prince  that  friendship  gives, 
While  in  his  guest  his  murdertT  he  receives : 
Nor  dread  superior  Jove,  to  inborn  belong 
The  cause  of  suppliants,  and  revenge  of  wrong. 
Ha5t  thou  forgot  (ingrateful  as  thou  art) 
Who  »v'd  thy  father  with  a  friendly  part  ? 
Lawless  he  ravag'd  with  his  martial  powers 
The  Taphian  pirates  on  Threspotia's  shores ; 
Enrag'd,    his  life,  his  treasures  they  demand ; 
Ulysses  sav'd  him  from  th'  avenfren*  hand. 
Ajid  wouId*st  thou  evil  for  his  good  repay  ? 
His  bed  dishonour  and  his  house  betray  ? 
Afflict  his  queen  ?  and  with  a  murderous  hand 
Dtstroy  bis  heir  ?— hut  cease,  'tis  I  command." 
**  Far  hence  those  fears,*'  (Eurymachus  re- 
ply'd) 
**  O  prudent  princess !  bid  thy  soul  confide. 
Breathes  there  a  man  who  dares  that  hero  slay. 
While  I  behold  the  golden  light  of  day  ? 
3Vo  ;  by  the  righteous  powers  of  Heaven  I  swear. 
His  blcmd  ia  vengeance  smokes  upon  my  spear. 
Ulyases,  when  my  infant  days  I  led. 
With  wine  suffic'd  me,  and  with  dainties  fed  : 
My  generous  soul  abhors  th*  ungrateful  part, 
And  my  friend's  son  lives  dearest  to  my  heart 
Then  fear  no  mortal  arm  ;  if  Heaven  destroy. 
We  must  resign  :  for  man  is  bom  to  die.** 

Thus  smooth  he  ended,  yet  his  death  conspirM : 
ThfD  sorrowing,  with  sad  step  the  queen  rt- tir'd, 
Whb  streaming  e>'es  all  comfortless  dep!or*d 
Touch'd  with  the  dear  remembrance  of  her  ford : 
"Sor  ccas'd  till  Palfas  bid  her  sorrows  fly. 
And  in  sofit  slumber  scaPd  her  flowing  eye. 
And  now  Eum^us,  at  the  evening  hour. 
Came  late  returnlnir  to  his  sylvan  bower. 
Ulysses  and  his  son  had  dress'd  with  art 
A  yearling  boar,  and  gave  the  gods  their  part, 
Holy  repast !    that  instant  from  the  skies 
The  martial  goddess  to  Ulysses  flies  t 
She  »av€»  her  j^lden  wand,  and  re-assumes 
From  every  feature  every  grace  that  blooms  ; 
At  once  bi«  vwstures  change ;  at  once  she  sheds 
Age  o'er  his  linil>i,  that  tremble  as  he  treads ; 
L«t  to  the  queen  the  swain  with  transport  fly, 
Unable  to  oontain  th'  uaruly  joy. 
VOU  XOL 


When  near  he  drew,  the  prin<;e  brcal^  forth ; 
**  thnodaim 
What  tidings,  friend  >  what  speaks  the  voice  of 
Say  if  the  suitors  measure  back  the  main .    f^amc  ? 
Or  still  in  ambush  thh^t  for  blood  in  vain  ?»* 

"  Whether,*'  he  cric^,  "  they  measure  back  the 
Or  still  in  ambush  thirst  in  vaiu  for  blood,    [flood. 
Escaped  my  care :  where  lawless  suitors  sway, 
Thy  mandate  home,  my  soul  disdainM  to  stay. 
But  from  th*  Hermtean  height  I  cast  a  view, 
Where  to  the  port  a  bark  high  bounding  flew ; 
Her  freight  a  shining  band  :  with  martial  air 
Each  pois*d  his  shield,  and  each  advanc'd  his  fpeart 
And,  if  aright  these  searching  eyes  survey, 
Th*  eluded  suitors  stem  the  wsrtery  way.  " 

The  prince,  well  pleas'd  to  disappoint  theinHles, 
Steals  on  his  sire  a  glance,  and  secret  kmllet. 
And  now,  a  short  repast  preparM,  they  fed, 
Till  the  keen  rage  of  craving  hunger  fled. 
Then  to  repose  withdrawn,  apart  they  lay. 
And  in  tdft  sleep  forgot  the  cares  #f  day. 
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ARGUMENT. 
TtttitAcntt  rettihring  to  the  dty  relates  to  Pe- 
nelope the  sum  of  his  travels.  Ulvsses  is  conJ 
ducted  by  EumsRus  to  the  palace,  where  his  old 
dog  Argus  acknowledges  his  master,  after  an 
absence  of  twenty  years,  and  dies  with  joy. 
Eumaeus  returns  into  the  country,  and  Ulysses 
remains  among  the  suitors  whose  behaviour  is 
described. 

Soox  as  Aurora,  dau|hter  of  the  dawn. 
Sprinkled  with  roseate  light  the  dewy  lawn ; 
In  haste  the  prince  arose,  prepar'd  to  part  i 
His  hand  impatient  grasps  the  pointed  dart  j 
Fair  on  his  feet  the  polish'd  sandals  shine. 
And  thus  he  greets  the  master  of  the  swiae : 

"  My  friend,  adieu  ;  let  this  short  sUy  suffice; 
I  haste  to  meet  my  mother's  longing  eyes. 
And  end  her  tears,  her  sori-ows,  and  her  sighs. 
But  thou,  attentive,  what  we  order  heed  j 
This  hapless  stranger  to  the  city  lead  ; 
By  publii-  bounty  let  him  there  be  fed. 
And  bless  the  hand  that  stretches  forth  the  bread. 
To  wipe  the  tears  from  all  afflicted  eyes, 
^Ty  will  may  covet,  but  my  power  denies. 
If  this  raise  anger  in  the  Strang*  r's  thought, 
Tlic  pain  of  anjrer  punishes  the  filnlt : 
The  very  truth  I  undisgus'd  dec'are  5 
For  what  so  easy  as  to  be  sincere  ?" 

To  this  Ulya^cs :  *«  What  the  prince  requires 
Of  swift  removAl,  8<»conds  my  desirei. 
To  want  like  mine  the  peopUd  town  ran  yieli 
More  hopes  of  comfort  th^n  the  lonelv  field, 
N'or  fits  my  a<r  ■  to  t.ll  the  labour'd  lands. 
Or  stoop  to  Usks  a  rural  lord  demands. 
Adieu  '  but,  si  ace  this  nifffed  garb  can  bear 
So  ill  th'  inclemencies  of  morning  air. 
A  few  houi^'  spac"  permit  me  here  to  stay  { 
My  stons  F.umajus  shall  to  town  co-ivey, 
Witii  riper  beams  when  Phoebus  warxni  the  day." 
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TbQs  he :  nor  aught  T* elemacUus  reply'd, 
Bnt  left  tlie  mansion  with  4  lofty  stride : 
ScheoMs  of  revenge  bis  pondering  breast  elate. 
Revolving  deep  tbe  suitors'  sudden  fate. 
Afri^g  n^w  before  th'  imperial  hall ; 
He  pro|)S  his  spear  against  the  pil^ar^d  wall : 
ttien  like  a  lion  o'er  the  threshold  bounds ; ' 
The  marble  pavement  with  his.  step  rcsoumls; 
His  eye  first  gtancM  where  Euryciea  spreads 
With  fonry  spoils  of  beasts  the  splendid  beds : 
She  saw,  she  wept»  she  ran  with  eager  pace, 
,^nd  reached  her  master  with  a  lonnf  embrace, 
All  crowded  round  the  &mily  appears 
With  wild  entrancement,  and  ecstatic  tears. 
9wift  from  above  descends  the  royal  fiiir 
t  Her  beauteous  cheeks  the  blush  of  Venus  wWy 
Chasten'd  with  coy  Diana's  pensive  air) ; 
Hangs  o*er  her  son ;  in  his  embraces  dies ; 
Bajns  kisses  on  his  neck,  his  face,  his  eyes ; 
Few  words  she  spoke,  though  much  she  had  to  say; 
And  scan^  those  few,  for  tean^  could  force  their 
way. 

"Light  of  my  fyes  1  he  comes  !  unhop'd-for  joy ! 
Has  Heaven  from  Pylos  brought  my  lovely  boy  ? 
So  snatchM  from  all  our  cares ! — ^Tell,  hast  thou 

known 
Thy  father's  fate  ?  and  tell  me  all  thy  own.** 

"  Oil  dearest,  mQst  rever'd  of  womankind  ! 
Cease  with  those  tears  to  melt  a  manly  mind'* 
(Replied  the  prinoe)  ;  **  nor  be  our  fates  deplor'd. 
From  dt^th  and  treason  to  thy  arms  resU>r*d. 
Go  bathe,  and  rob'd  in  white,  asoend  the  towers  ; 
With  all  thy  handmaids  thank  th'  immortal  powers  ; 
To  every  god  vow  hecatombs  to  bleed, 
And  call  Jove's  vengeance  on  their  guilty  deed. 
.While  to  th'  assembled  council  I  repair ; 
A  stranger  sent  by  Heaven  attends  me  there ; 
My  new-accepted  guest  I  haste  to  fin<^ 
Now  to  Piraeus'  hon<jur*d  charge  consign'd." 

'ITic  matron  heard,  nor  was  his  word  in  vain. 
She  bath'<^  and  rob'd  in  white,  with  all  her  train, 
1*0  every  god  vow'd  hecatombs  to  bleed. 
And  call'd  Jove's  vengeance  on  the  guilty  deed. 
Arm'd  with  hH  lance,  the  prince  then  paSsM  the 

g*te; 
Two  dogs  behind,  a  faithful  guard,  await ; 
)Palla8  his  form  with  grace  divine  improves : 
The  gazing  crowd  admires  him  as  he  mores  : 
Him,  gathering  round,  the  suHors  greet 
With  semblance  fair,  'but  inward  deep  deceit 
7'heir  false  addresses  generous  he  denied, 
Pass'd  on,  and  sate  by  fiithfiil  Mentor's  side ; 
With  Antiphus,  and  Halitherses  sage 
(His  father's  counsellors,  rever'd  for  age). 
Of  his  own  fortunes,  and  Ulysses*  fame, 
MucKask'd  the  seoiors  ;  till  Pir&ns  came. 
The  stranger-guest  pursued  him  dose  behind ! 
Whom  when  Telemaebui  beheld,  he  join'd. 
He  (when  Piraeus  ask'd  for  slares  to  bring 
Tlia  Kifts  and  treasures  of  the  Spartan  king) 
Thus  thoughtful  answered :  "  Th«e  we  shall  not 
I>ark  and  unconsciouf  of  the  will  of  Jove :    [move. 
We  know  not  yet  the  full  ev^nt  of  all  : 
Stabb'd  m  his  palace  if  your  prmce  must  fkll, 
1%,  and  our  house,  if  treason  must  o^ertbron^t 
Better  a  friend  possess  them,  than  a  fbe ; 
If  death  to  these,  and  vengeance  Heaven  d^*^*^' ' 


Biches  »re  welcome  then,  not  else,  to 
Till  then  retain  the  gilts.'*— The  hero  t^ 
And  in  his  banid  the  willing  ttiaafer  {^  '^> 


tne. 


llien  disarray'd,  the  shiumg  bath  they  soog^, 
(With   unguents   smooth)    of  polish'd,  marble 

wrought ; 
Obedient  handmaids  with  assistant  toil 
Supply  tlie  limpid  wave,  and  fragrant  oil : 
Then  o'er  their  limbs  refulgent  robes  they  threw. 
And  fresh. from  bathing  to  their  seats  withdrew, 
Tbe  golden  ewer  a  nymph  attendant  brings, 
ReplenishM  from  the  pure  translucent  springs ; 
M''ith  copious  streams  that  golden  ewer  supplies 
A  silver  laver  of  capacious  size : 
They  wash :  the  table,  in  fair  order  spread. 
Is  pil'd  with  viaods  and  the  strength  of  bre^id. 
Full  opposite,  before  the  folding  gate. 
The  pensive  mother  sits  in  humble  state  ; 
Lowly  she  sat,  and  with  dejected  view 
The  fleecy  th  reacts  her  ivory  fingers  drew. 
The  prince  and  stranger  shar'd  the  genial  feast. 
Till  now  the  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  ceas'd. 

When  thus  thequeen:  "My  son!  my  only  friend! 
Say,  to  my  mournful  couch  shall  I  ascend  ? 
(The  couch  deserted  now  a  length  of  years ; 
The  couch  .for  ever  water'd  with  my  tears ! ) 
Say,  wilt  thou  not  (ere  yet  the  suitor-crew 
Return,  and  riot  shakes  our  walls  anew) 
Say,  wilt  thou  m>t  the  least  account  afford  ? 
The  least  glad  tidings  of  my  absent  lord  ?" 

To  her  the  youth :    '*  We  reach'd  the  Pyliaa 
plains. 
Where.  Nestor,  shepherd  of  his  people,  reigns* 
All  arts  of  tenderness  to  him  are  known. 
Kind  to  Ulysses'  race  as  to  his  own  ; 
No  father  with  a  fonder  grasp  of  joy 
Strainis  to  his  bosom  his  lung- absent  boy. 
But  all  unknown  if  yet  Ulysses  breathe. 
Or  glide  a  spectre  in  the  realms  beneath  ; 
For  farther  search,  hii  rapid  steeds  transport 
My  lengthened  journey  to  the  Spartan  court. 
There  Argive  Helen  I  beheld,  whose  charms 
(So  Heaven  decreed)  engaged  the  great  in  arms. 
My  cause  of  coming  told,  he  thus  rejoin'd  ; 
And  still  his  words  live  perfect  in  my  mind. 

**  *  Heavens !  would  a  soft,  inglorious,  dastard 
An  absent  hero's  nuptial  Joys  proline  !  [trais 

So  with  her  }'oung,  amid  the  woodland  shades,  . 
A  timorous  hind  the  lion's  court  invades. 
Leaves  in  that  fatal  lair  her  tender  fawns. 
And  climbs  the  clilT,  or  feeds  along  the  law^s  ^ 
Meantime  returning,  with  remorseless  sway    , 
The  monarch  savage  rends  the  panting  prey : 
With  equal  fury,  and  with  equal  fame, 
$hall  great  ITlysses  re^assert  bis  claim. 
O  Jove  !  Supreme !  whom  men  and  gods  revere  ; 
And  tliQu  whose  lustre  gilds  the  rolling  sphere ! 
With  power  congenial  joiaM,  propitious  aid 
The  chief  adopted  by  the  martial  maid  ! 
Such  to  our  wish  the  warrior  soon  restore. 
As  when,  contending  on  the  Lesbian  shore. 
His  prowess  Philomelides  confess'd. 
And  loud -acclaiming  Greeks  the  victor  bless'd  s 
Thep  soon  th'  invaders  of  his  bed  and  throne 
Their  love  presumptuous  shall  by  death  atone; 
Now  what  yoa  i|ucstion  of  my  ancient  friend. 
With  Jtruth  1  answer ;  thou  the  truth  attends 
lA^arn  what  I  heard  the  sea-born  seer '  relate. 
Whose  eyes  can  pi<Tce  the  dark  recess  of  C%te^ 
Sole  in  an  isle,  imprison'd  by  the  main. 
The  sad  surviver  of  his  numerous  tr^u, 

I  Proteut, 
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VYpk%  WcB ;  detainM  by  magic  charms. 
And  pre^'d  unwilliDg  in  Calypso's  arms. 
No  sailors  there,  no  vessel  to  conN'cy, 
Kor  oara  to  cut  th*  immeasarable  way— 
This  told  Atrides  and  be  told  no  more, 
Tbence  safe  I  voyag'd  to  my  native  shore.** 

He  ceas'd ;  nor  made  the  pensive  queen  reply, 
Bat  droop'd  her  head,  and  drew  a  secret  sigh. 
When  Theoclymenus  the  seer  began : 
**  O  suffering  consort  of  the  suffering  man  ! 
What  human  knowledge  could,  those  kings  might 
Bnt  I  the  secrets  of  high  Heaven  reveal.  [tell; 

Before  the  first  of  gods  be  this  declared, 
Before  the  board  whose  blessing  we  have  8bar*d  | 
Witness  the  genial  rites,  and  witness  all 
This  boose  holds  sacred  in  her  ample  wall ! 
Ev'o  now  this  instant,  great  Ulysses  lay'd 
At  rest,  or  wandering  in  his  country's  shade; 
llmr  gifiky  deeds,  in  hearing,  and  in  view, 
Secret  rerolTes ;  and  plans  the  vengeance  doe. 
Of  thn  sare  auguries  the  gods  bestow'd. 
When  first  our  vessel  ancbor*d  in  your  road." 
•"  Succeed  thoue  omens,  Hcav^  !»»  (the  queen 
rejotnM) 
**  So  shall  our  bounties  speak  a  grateful  mind ; 
And  every  envied  happiness  attend 
The  man,  who  calls  Penelope  his  friend." 

Thus  coHDmnn'd  they :    while  in  the  maxble 
(Scene  of  thar  insolence)  the  lords  resort ;     [court 
Athwart  the  spacious  square  each  tries  his  art, 
To  whirl  the  disk,  or  aim  the  missile  dart. 
Now  did  the  hour  of  sweet  repast  arrive, 
And  from  the  field  the  victim  flocks  they  drive : 
Mcdoo,  the  herald,  (one  who  pleased  them  best, 
Aod  hcoourM  with  a  portion  of  their  feast) 
To  bid  the  banquet,  interrupts  their  pUy. 
Swii^  to  the  hall  they  haste ;  aside  they  lay 
Their  garmcQts,  and  succinct,  the  victims  slay. 
Then  sbe«p  and  goats,  and  bristly  porkers  bled, 
Aad  the  proud  steer  was  o*er  the  marble  spread. 
While  thus  the  copious  banquet  they  pkt>vide  ; 
Along  the  road  conversing  side  by  side, 
^ooeed*  Ulysses  and  the  faithful  swain  : 
When  thus  Eumieus,  generous  and  humane : 

**  To  town,  observant  of  our  lord's  behest, 
Kow  let  us  R>eed;   my  friend,  no  more  my 

guestr 
Yet  like  myself  I  wishM  thee  here  preferred, 
6fmiid  of  the  flock,  or  keeper  of  the  herd. 
Bat  much  to  raise  my  master's  wrath '  1  fear ; 
The  wrath  of  princes  ever  is  severe. 
Then  heed  his  will,  and  be  our  journey  made 
Wbile  the  broad  beams  of  Phoebus  are  displayed. 
Or  tTfe  brown  evening  spreads  her  chilly  shade." 

"  Jost  thy  advice,"  (the  prudent  chief  rejoin'd) 
Aad  such  as  suits  the  dictate  of  my  mind. 
I^ad  on  :  bat  help  me  to  some  staff,  to  stay 
^y  feeble  step,  smce  rugged  b  the  way." 

Across  his  shoulders  thcit  th«^  scrip  he  flung, 
Wjife-patchM,  and  fo&ten'd  by  a  twisted  thong. 
A  staff  Eomaeus  gave.     Along  the  way 
ChK^ly  they  fare  :  behind,  the  keepers  stay; 
These  with  their  watchful  dogs  (a  constant  guard) 
Svppty  his  absence,  and  attend  the  heid. 
And  now  his  city  strikes  the  monarch's  eyes, 
A\as  !  how  cbangM  !  a  man  of  miseries  ; 
^rapp'd  oo  a  sisdt,  a  beggar  old  and  bare, 
la  rags  dishonest  fluttering  with  the  air ! 
''ow  pcus'd  the  mgged  road,  they  journey  down 
1^  a^em'd  way  descending  to  the  town. 


Where,  from  the  rock,^with  liquid  lapse  distilii 
A  limpid  foun|; ;  that,  spreads  in  parting  rilk. 
Its  current  thence  to  serve  the  city  brings  : 
An  usefitl  work  adom'd  by  ancient  kings. 
Neritus,  Ithacus,  f*olyotor,  tliere. 
In  sculptured  stone  Imuiortaliz'd  their  care,     ' 
In  marble  unis  reccivM  it  from  abf»ve, 
And  shaded  with  a  green  surrounding  grove; 
Where  silver  alders,  in  high  archer)  twin'd. 
Drink  the  cold  stream,  and  tremble  to  the  wind. 
Beneath,  sequester'd  to  the  nym|>h8,  is  seen 
A  mossy  altar,  deep  embower'd  in  green ; 
Where  constant  Vows  by  travellers  are  paid. 
And  holy  horrours  solemnize  the  shade. 

Here  with  his  goats  (hot  vow'd  to  sacred  flim^^ 
But  pamper'd  luxury)  Melanthius  came  : 
Two  grooms  attend  him.     With  an  envious  look 
He  eyed  the  stranger,  and  imperious  spoke : 

**  The  good  old  proveyb  how  this  pair  fulfil ! 
One  rogue  is  usher  to  another  still. 
Heaven  with  a  secret  principle  endued 
Mankind,  to  seek  their  own  similitude.       [guest  ? 
Where   goes  the  swine  herd  with  that  ilMook'd 
That  giant-glutton,  dreadful  at  a  feast ! 
Full  many  a  post  have  those  broad  shoulders  worn. 
From  every  great  man's  gate  rcpuls'd  with  sCom  ; 
To  no*  brave  prize  aspir'd  the  worthless  swain, 
Twas  but  for  scraps  he  ask'd,  and  ask'd  in  vara. 
To  beg,  than  work,  he  better  understands ; 
Or  we  perhaps  might  take  him  off  thy  hands. 
For  any  oSRce  could  the  slave  be  good, 
To  cleanse  the  fold,  or  help  the  kids  to  fbod^ 
If  any  labour  those  big  joints  could  learn  ; 
Some  whey,  to  wash  his  bowels,  he  might  ^ra. 
To  cringe,  to  whine,  his  idle  hands  to  spread. 
Is  all,  by  which  that  graceless  maw  b  fed. 
Yet  hear  me  !  if  thy  impudence  bnt  dare 
Approach  yon  walls,  I  prophesy  thy  fare : 
Dearly,  full  dearly,  shalt  thoti  buy  thy  bread 
^Ith  mary  a  footstool  thundering  at  thy  head." 

He  thus  :  nor  insolent  of  .word  alone, 
Spum'd  with  his  rustic  heel  his  king  unknown  ; 
Spum'd,  but  not  movM  :  he  like  a  pillar  stood. 
Nor  stirr'd  an  inch,  contemptuous,  from  the  road  s 
Doubtful,  or  with  his  staff  to  strike  him  deud, 
Or  greet  the  pavement  with  his  worthless  head. 
Shcwt  was  that  doubt ;  to  quell  his  rage  inur'd. 
The  hero  stood  self-conquer'd,  and  endur'd. 
But,  hateful  of  the  wretch,  Eumrcus  heav'd 
His  hands  obtesting,  and  this  prayer  c6nceiv*d  : 
"Daughters  of  Jove!  who  from  th'  ethereal  bowerf 
Descend  to  swell  the  snrings.  and  feed  the  flowers! 
N3rmphs  of  this  fbuntam  !  to  whose  sacred  names 
Our  rural 'victims  mount  in  blazing  flames  I 
To  whom  Ulysses*  piety  preferred 
The  yearly  firstlings  of  h  s  flock  and  herd  ; 
Succptnl  my  wish ;  your  votary  restore  : 
Oh,  be  some  god  bis  convoy  to  oiir  shore  ! 
Due  pains  shall  punish  then  this  slave's  offence, 
And  humble  all  his  airs  of  insolence, 
Who,  proudly  stalking,  leaves  the  herds  at  large, 
Commences  courtier,  and  neglects  his  charge." 

"  What  mutters  he  ?"  (Me)anttiins  sharp  rejoins) 
'*'  TTiis  crafty  miscreant  big  with  dark  designs  ? 
The  day  shall  com*? ;  nay,  'tis  already  near. 
When,  slave  '.  to  sell  thee  at  a  price  too  dear, 
IVfust  be  my  care ;  and  hence  transport  thee  o'er, 
(A  load  and  scandal  to  this  happy  shore). 
Oh  !  that  as  surely  great  Apollo's  dart,       fbcart 
Or  some  brare  buitor's  sword,  might  pierce  the 
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Of  the  proud  sod  ;   as  that  wn  stand  this  hour 
In  lasting  safety  iVoiu  the  father's  power  !'* 

So  spoke  the  wretch,  but,  shunning  farther  fray, 
Tum'd  his  proud  step,  and  left  them  on  their  way. 
Straight  to  the  fcastful  palace  he  repaired, 
Familiar  entered,  and  the  banquet  sbar'd  ; 
Beneath  Eurymachus,  his  patron  lord. 
He  took  his  place,  and  plenty  heapM  the  board. 

Meantime  they  hcanl,  soft-circling  in  the  sky. 
Sweet  airs  ascend,  and  heavenly  nriin^trclsy 
(For  Phemius  to  the  lyre  attuned  the  strain): 
Ulysses  hearkened,  then  addressed  the  swain  : 

'*  Well  may  this  palace  admiration  claim. 
Great  and  respondent  to  the  master's  fame  ! 
Stage  above  stage  th*  imperial  structure  stands. 
Holds  the  chief  honours,  and  the  town  commands : 
High  walls  and  battlements  the  courts  enclose. 
And  the  strong  gates  defy  an  host  of  foes. 
Far  other  cares  its  dwellers  now  employ  : 
The  throng'd  assembly,  and  the  feast  of  joy  : 
I  see  the  Smokes  of  sacrifice  aspire, 
And  here  (what  graces  every  feast)  the  Ijnre." 

Then  thus   Eumeeus :    **  Judge  we  which  were 
Amidst  yon  revellers  a  sudden  guoct  [ba>t ; 

Chuse  you  to  mingle,  while  behind  I  f^tay  ? 
Or  I  first  entering  introduce  the  way  ? 
Wait  for  a  space  without,  but  wait  not  long ; 
This  is  the  bouse  of  violence  and  wrong : 
Some  rude  insult  thy  reverend  age  may  bear ; 
For  like  their  lawless  lords  the  servants  are. 

"  Just  is,  O  friend  !  thy  caution,  and  addrcss'd" 
(Replied  the  chief)  "  to  no  unhcedful  breast  j 
"  The  wrongs  and  injuries  of  base  mankind 
Fresh  to  my  sense,  and  always  in  my  mind. 
The  bravely  patient  to  no  fortune  yields  : 
On  rolling  oceans,  and  in  fighting  fields, 
Storms  have  I  passed,  and  many  a  stern  debate; 
And  now  in  humbler  scene  submit  to  fate. 
What  cannot  want?  The  blest  she  will  expose, 
And  I  am  leamM  in  all  her  train  of  woes  ; 
She  fills  with  navies,  hosts,  and  loud  alarms, 
The  sea,  the  land,  and  shakes  the  world  with  arms !" 

**  Thus,  near  Uie  gates  conferring  as  they  drew, 
Argus,  the  dog,  his  ancient  master  knew ; 
He,  not  unconscious  of  the  voice  and  tread, 
Dfts  to  the  sound  his  ear,  and  rears  his  head  ; 
Bred  by  Ulysses,  nourishM  at  his  board, 
But,  ah !  not  fated  long  to  please  his  lord ! 
Tf>  him,  his  swiftness  and  his  strength  were  vain  ; 
The  voice  of  glory  callM  him  o*cr  the  main. 
Till  then  in  every  sylvan  chase  renown'd, 
With  Argus,  Argus,  rung  the  woods  around  ; 
With  him  the  youth  pursued  the  goat  or  fawn, 
Or  trac'd  the  mazy  leveret  o'er  the  lawn. 
Now  left  to  man's  ingratitude  he  lay, 
l^nhous'd,  neglected  in  the  public  way ; 
And  where  on  heaps  the  rich  manure  was  spread, 
Obscene  with  reptiles,  took  his  scjrdid  bed. 

He  knew  his  lord;  he  knew,  and  strove  to  meet; 
In  vain  he  strove  to  crawl,  and  kiss  his  feet ; 
Yet  (all  he  couldj  his  tail,  his  ears,  his  eyes. 
Salute  his  master,  and  confess  his  joys. 
Soft  pity  1  oiich'd  the  mi.trhty  master's  soul ; 
Adown  his  cheek  a  tear  unbidden  stole, 
Stole  unperceivM ;  he  tum'd  his  head,  and  dry'd 
The  drop  humane :  then  thus  impassioned  cry'd  ; 

**  What  noble  beast  in  this  abandon'd  state 
Lies  h^re  all  helpless  at  Tlyis  V  gate? 
His  bulk  and  beauty  sp^ak  no  vulvar  praise  ; 
If  as  he  seems  he  was  in  better  days. 
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Some  care  his  age  deserves  r  or  wis  be  priz*d 
For  worthless  beauty !  therefore  now  despisM  ? 
Such  dogs  and  men  there  are,  mere  things  of  state, 
And  always  cherishM  by  their  friends,  the  great" 

*'  Not  Argus  8o'»  (Eumteus  thus  rejoiu*d) 
"  But  8er\'d  a  master  of  a  nobler  kind. 
Who  never,  never  shall  behold  him  more! 
I/>ng,  long  since  perishM  on  a  distant  shore ! 
Oh  I  had  you  seen  him,  vigorous,  bold,  and  young, 
Swift  as  a  stag,  and  as  a  lion  strong ; 
Him  no  fell  savage  on  the  plain  withstood. 
None  VapM  him,  bosom'd  in  the  gloomy  wood, 
His  eye  how  piercing,  and  his  scent  how  true. 
To  wind  the  vapour  in  the  tainted  dew ! 
Such,  when  Ulysses  left  his  natal  coast ; 
Now  years  unnerve  him,  and  his  lord  is  lost ! 
The  women  keep  the  generous  creature  bare, 
A  sleek  and  idle  race  is  all  their  care  : 
The  master  gone,  the  servants  what  restrains  } 
Or  dwells  humanity  where  riot  reigns  ? 
Jove  fix'd  it  certain,  that  whatever  day 
Makes  man  a  slave,  takes  half  his  worth  away." 

This  said,  the  honest  herdsni.in  strode  before ; 
The  musing  monarch  pouses  at  the  door  : 
The  dog,  whom  fat*  had  granted  to  behold 
His  lord,  when  twenty  tedious  years  had  rollM, 
Takes  a  last  look,  and  having  seen  him,  dies ; 
So  clos'd  for  ever  faithful  Argus'  eyes  ? 

And  now  Telemachus,  the  first  of  all, 
Observ'd  Eumeeus  entering  in  the  hall ; 
Di.stant  he  saw,  across  the  shady  dome ; 
Then  gave  a  sign,  and  beckon'd  him  to  come : 
There  stootl  an  empty  seat,  vhere  late  was  plac'd, 
In  order  due,  the  steward  of  the  feast 
(\Mio  now  was  busied  carving  round  the  board); 
Eumxus  took,  and  placed  it  near  his  lord. 
Before  him  instant  was  the  banquet  sprt'ad. 
And  the  bright  basket  pil'd  with  loaves  of  bread. 

Next  came  Ulysses  lowly  at  the  door, 
A  figure  despicable,  old,  and  poor. 
In  squalid  vests,  with  many  a  gtiping  rent. 
Propped  on  a  staff,  and  trembling  as  he  went. 
Then,  resting  on  the  threshold  of  the  gate. 
Against  a  cypress  pillar  lean'd  his  weight 
(Smotitird  by  the  workman  to  a  polished  plun) ; 
The  thoughtful  son  beheld,  and  calPd  his  swain : 

"These  viands,  and  this  bread,  Eumseus!  bear, 
And  let  yon  mendicant  our  plenty  share: 
Then  let  him  circle  round  the  suitors*  board, 
.^nd  try  the  bounty  of  each  gracious  lord: 
Bold  let  him  act,  encourafc'd  thus  by  me; 
How  ill,  alad!  do  want  and  shame  s^ee  !" 

His  lord's  command  the  faithful  servant  bears; 
The  seeming  beggar  answers  with  his  prayers. 
*•  Blest  be  Telemachus !  in  every  deed 
Inspire  him,  Jove  !  in  every  wish  succeed  f 
This  said,  the  portion  from  his  son  conveyed 
With  smiles  receiving  on  his  scrip  he  lay'd. 
Ixinp:  as  the  minstrel  swept  the  sounding  wire. 
He  fed,  and  ceas'd  when  silence  held  the  lyre. 
Soon  as  the  suitors  from  the  banquet  rose, 
Minerva  prompts  the  man  of  mig^hty  woes 
To  tempt  their  botmties  with  a  suppliant's  art. 
And  learn  the  generous  from  th'  ignoble  heart 
(Not  but  his  soul,  resentful  as  humane. 
Dooms  to  full  vengeance  all  the  offending  train) ; 
With  speaking  eyes,  and  voice  of  plaintive  sounds 
Humble  he  moves,  imploring  all  around. 
The  proud  feel  pity,  and  relief  bestow, 
>Mth  such  an  image  touchM  of  human  woe| 
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faqumiig  all,  tbeSr  wonder  they  confns, 
Aad  eye  the  mmn,  Aiajestic  io  distran. 

While  thus  they  gw.e  and  questioo  with  their  eyes. 
The  bold  Melanthiui  to  their  thought  replies : 
**  My  lords !  this  strrager  of  gigantic  port 
The  good  Eumseus  usher'd  to  your  court. 
Foil  veil  I  mark'd  the  features  of  his-iace. 
Though  all  unknoirn  his  clime,  or  noble  race." 

**  And  is  thb  present,  swineherd  !  of  thy  hand  ? 
Iring'st  thou  these  vagrants  to  infest  the  land  }** 
(Returns  AntiwHis  with  retorted  eye) 
**  Ofejects  uncouth !  to  check  the  genial  joy. 
Enough  of  these  our  court  already  grace. 
Of  giant  stomach,  and  of  finmishM  fiice. 
Snch  gnesu  Eumvus  to  his  coimtry  brings, 
To  share  our  feast,  and  lead  the  life  of  kings." 

T\o  whom  the  hospitable  swain  rejoined : 
**  Tby  passion,  prince,  belies  thy  knowing  mind. 
Who  calls,  from  distant  Aations  to  his  own, 
The  poor,  distuiguish'd  by  their  wants  alone  ? 
Bound  the  wide  world  are  sought  those  men 

diTine 
Who  public  structures  raise,  or  who  design  ; 
Those  to  whose  eyes  the  ^s  their  ways  reveal. 
Or  bless  with  salutary  arte  to  heal ; 
But  chief  to  poets  such  respect  belongs. 
By  rival  nations  courted  for  their  songs ; 
These  states  invite,  and  mighty  kings  admire. 
Wide  as  the  Sun  displajrs  to  vital  Are. 
it  is  not  so  with  want!  how  few  that  feed 
A  w^netoh  unhappy,  merely  for  his  need  ! 
Unjust  to  me  uaA  all  that  serve  the  state, 
To  love  Ulysses  is  to  raise  thy  hate. 
Fbv  me,  suffice  the  approbation  won 
Of  my  great  mistress,  and  her  godlike  son." 

To  hnn  Telemadius :  *'  No  more  incense 
The  man  by  nature  prone  to  insolence : 
Injnrioas  minds  just  answers  but  provoke—'' 
Then  taming  to  Antinons,  thus  he  spoke : 
"  Thanks  to  thy  care !  whose  absolute  command 
Thns  drives  the  stranger  from  our  ooart  and  land. 
Heaven  bless  its  owner  with  a  better  mipd  I 
From  envy  free,  to  charity  inclined. 
This  both  Penelope  and  I  aflbrd  : 
Then,  prince!  be  bounteous  of  Ulysies^  hoard. 
Tb  give  another's  is  thy  hand  so  slow  ? 
80  moch  more  sweet,  to  spoO,  than  to  bestow  ?" 

**  Whence,  great  Tdemachos !  this  lofty  strain  ?" 
(Antinoua  cries  with  insolent  disdain) 
*'  Portions  like  mine  if  every  suitor  gave. 
Oar  walls  this  twelvemonth  should  not  see  the  slave.*' 

He  spoke,  and  IKUog  high  above  the  board 
His  ponderous  footstool,  shook  it  at  his  lord. 
The  rest  with  equal  hand  conferred  the  bread ; 
He  fill'd  his  scrip,  and  to  the  threshold  sped  ^ 
But  first  before  Antinoos  stopp'd  and  said : 
"  Bestow,  my  friend !  thon  dost  not  seem  the  worst 
Of  all  the  Greeks,  bat  prtncelike  and  the  first; 
Then,  as  hn  dignity,  be  first  in  worthy 
And  I  shall  praise  thee  through  the  hQUodless  earth. 
Once  I  eiyoy'd  in  luxury  of  state 
WlMtte*er  gives  man  the  envied  name  of  great; 
Wealth,  servants,  friends,  were  mine  in  better  days ; 
And  ho^itaKty  warthen  my  praise ; 
la  every  sorrowing  soul  I  poor'd  delight. 
And  poverty  stood  smiling  in  my  sight. 
But  Jove,  all-govefiihig,  whose  only  will 
JViCermines  fkte,  and  mingles  good  with  ill. 
Sent  me  (to  punish  my  pursnit  of  gain) 
V^ith  Having  pifBtes  o*er  th*  iigyptian  maini 


By  -Egypt's  silver  fiood  our  ships  we  moor ; 
Our  spies  commissiou'd  straight  the  coast  explore  i 
But,  impotent  of  mind,  with  lawless  will 
The  country  ravage,  and  the  natives  kill. 
The  spreading  cloineur  to  their  city  flies, 
And  horse  and  foot  ip  mingled  tumult  rise : 
l*he  reddening  dawn  reveals  the  hostile  fields. 
Horrid  with  bristly  spears,  and  gleaming  shields; 
Jove  thundered  on  their  side:  our  guilty  head 
We  turu'd  to  flight ;  the  gathering  vengeance 

spread 
On  all  piieurts  round,  and  heaps  on  heaps  lay  dead. 
Some  few  the  foes  in  servitude  detain  ; 
Death  iil-exchang'd  for  bondage  and  fbr  pain! 
Unhappy  me  a  Cyprian  took  aboard. 
And  gave  to  Demetor,  Cji^rus'  haughty  loid: 
Hither,  to  'scape  his  chains,  my  course  I  steer. 
Still  cursM  by  fortune,  and  insulted  hera  !**. 

To  whom  Aotinous  thus  his  rage  expressM : 
"  What  god  has  plagu'd  us  with  this  gormand 

guest? 
Unless  at  disUnce,  wretch !  thou  keep  behind. 
Another  isle,  than  Cyprus  more  unkind ; 
Another  ^ypt,  shalt  thou  quickly  find. 
From  aU  thou  b«gg*st,  a  bold  audacious  «lave ; 
Nor  all  can  give  so  much  as  thou  can  crave. 
Nor  wonder  1,  at  such  profMon  shown  $ 
Shameless  they  give,  who  give  what*8  not  their  own.** 

The  chief,  retiring :  "  Souls  like  that  in  (hee 
111  suit  such  forms  of  grace  and  dignity. 
Nor  will  that  hand  to  utmost  need  aflbrd 
The  smallest  portion  of  a  wasteful  board. 
Whose  luxury  whole  patrimonies  sweeps ; 
Yet  starving  want,  amidst  the  riot,  weeps.  ** 
The  haughty  suitor  with  resentment  bums, 
And,  sourly  smiling,  this  reply  tetums : 
**  Take  that,  ere  yet  thou  quit  this  princely  throng : 
And  dnmb  fbr  ever  be  tby  slanderous  toni-ue  V" 
He  sakl,  and  high  the  whirling  triped  flung. 
His  shonlder-blaide  received  th*  ungentle  shock  ; 
He  stood,  and  mov*d  not,  like  a  marhle  rock ; 
But  shook  his  thoughtful  head,  nor  more  complaiQ*d, 
Sedate  of  soul,  his  character  sustain'd. 
And  inly  fbrm*d  revenge :  then  back  withdrew ; 
Before  his  feet  the  well-fiird  scrip  he  threw, 
And  thus  with  semblance  mild  addrem'd  the  crew : 

"  May  what  I  speak  your  princely  minds  approve. 
Ye  peers  and  rivals  in  this  noble  love  ! 
Not  for  the  hurt  I  grieve,  but  fbr  the  cause. 
If,  when  the  sword  our  countr3r's  quarrel  drawi. 
Or  if,  defending  what  is  justly  dear. 
From  Mars  impartial  some  broad  wound  we  bear ; 
The  genenms  motive  dignifies  the  scar. 
But  for  mere  want,  how  hard  to  suffer  wi^qg ! 
Want  brings  enough  pf  other  \\h  along ! 
Yet,  if  injustioe  never  be  secure, 
If  fiends  revenge,  and  gpdt  assert  the  poor, 
Death  shall  lay  low  the  proud  aggressor's  liend. 
And  make  the  dust  Antmous'  bridal  bed." 

'•  Peace,  wretchl   an4  e^t  tliy  b^ead  withoot 
oflbnoe," 
(The  suitor  cry*d)  *<  or  force  shaH  drag  thee  hence. 
Scourge  through  the  public  street,  and  cast  thee 
A  mangled  oarcase  for  the  hounds  to  tear."  [there. 

His  furious  deed  the  general  anger  mov'd. 
All,  ev'n  the  wom,  oondemn'd :  and  some  reproVdL 
"  Waa  ever  chief  fbr  wars  Hke  these  renown'd  ? 
Ill  fits  the  stranger  and  the  poor  to  wound. 
Unblest  thy  hand ;  If  in  this  low  disguise 
Wander,  p«rbap,  soom  imnate  of  the  skies  ; 
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Thfey  (cnrioiifoft.ofQiQrU]  actions)  deign 

In  forms  like  these,  to  round  the  earth  and  main,  ' 

Just  and  unjust  recording  in  their  mind, 

And  with  siire  eyes  inspecting  all  mankind.'' 

Telemachus,  absorpt  in  thought  severe, 
Kourish*d  deep  anguish,  though  he  shed  no  tear ; 
But  the  dark  brow  of  silent  sorrow  shook  : 
While  thus  his  mother  to  her  virgins  spoke : 
*'  On  him  and  his  may  the  bright  god  of  day 
That  base,  inhospitable  blow  repay  !*' 
The  nurse  replies :  **  If  Jove  receives  my  prayer, 
Kot  one  survives  to  breathe  to  morrow's  air.'' 

**  All,  nil  are  foes,  and  mischief  is  their  end  ; 
Antinous  most  to  gloomy  death  a  friend  ," 
(Replies  the  queen)    *'  the  stranger  begg'd  their 
And  melting  pity  soften'd  every  face ;  [grace, 

From  every  other  hand  redress  he  found,  , 
But  fell  Antinous  answered  with  a  wound.*' 
Amidst  her  maids  thus  spoke  the  prudent  queen. 
Then  bade  Eumteus  call  the  pilgrim  in. . 
•*  Much  of  th'  experienced  man  I  long  to  hear. 
If  or  his  certain  eye,  or  listening  ear, 
Have  learn'd  the  fortunes  of  my  wandering  lord  ?" 
Thus  she,  and  good  Eumsus  took  the  word. 
"  A  private  audience  if  thy  grace  impart. 
The  stranger's  words  may  ease  thy  royal  heart. 
His  sacred  eloquence  in  balm  distils, 
And  the  sooth'd  heart  with  secret  pleasure  fills. 
Three  da3rs  have  spent  their  beams,  three  nights  have 
Their  silent  journey,  since  his  tale  begun,       [run 
Unfinish'd  yet !  and  yet  I  thirst  to  hear ! 
As  when  some  heaven-taught  poet  chamu  the  ear, 
(Suspending  sorrow  with  celestial  strain 
Breath'd  from  the  gods  to  soften  human  pcun) 
Time  steals  away  witli  unregarded  wing, 
And  the  soul  hears  him,  though  he  cease  to  sing. 

**  Ul3r5ses  late  he  saw,  on  Cretan  ground, 
(His  father's  guest)  for  Minos'  birth  repown'd. 
He  now  but  waits  the  wind,  to  waft  him  o'er. 
With  boundless  treasure,  from  Thesprotia's  shore." 
To  this  the  queen  :  **  The  wanderer  let  me  hear, 
While  3ron  luxurious  rare  indulge  their  cheer, 
'  Devour  the  grazing  ox  and  browsing  goat. 
And  turn  my  generous  vintage  down  their  throat 
For  Where's  an  arm,  like  thine,  Ulysses  !  strong. 
To  curb  wild  riot,  And  to  punish  wrong  ?" 

She  spoke.    Telemachus  then  sneez'd  aloud ; 
Constrain'd,  bis  nostril  echo'd  through  the  crowd. 
Hie  smiling  queen  the  happy  omen  blcssM : 
•*  So  may  these  impious  fill,  by  fate  oppress'd  !'* 
Then  to  Eumaeus :  "  Bring  the  stranger,  fly  ! 
And  if  my  questions  meet  a  true  reply, 
Grac'd  with  a  decent  robe  he  shall  retire, 
A  gift  in  season  which  his  wants  require." 

Thus  spoke  Penelope.     Eumseus  flies 
In  duteous  haste,  and  to  Ulysses  cries : 
**  The  queen  invites  thee,  venerable  guest ! 
A  secret  instinct  moves  her  troubled  breast. 
Of  her  long  absent  lord  from  thee  to  gain 
Soqae  light,  and  sooth  her  soul's  eternal  pais.  ■ 
If  true,  if  faithful  thou  ;  her  grateful  mind 
*  Of  decent  robes  a  present  has  designed : 
So  finding  fevour  in  the  royal  eye. 
Thy  other  wants^  her  subjects  shall  supply." 

"  Fair  truth  alone"  (the  patient  man  reply**) 
**  My  words  shall  dictate,  aod  my  lips  shall  guide 
To  hin^/  to  me,  one  common  lot  was  given. 
In  equAl  woes,  alas !  involved  by  Heaven. 
Much  of  his  fates  I  know  $  -but  check'd  by  fear . 
I  stand :  the  hand  of  vi*le»ce  is  here  : 


^er  boundless  wrongs  the  starry  fUes  inva^flf 
And  injur'd  supplianta  seek  in  vain  for  aid^ 
Let  for  a  space  the  pensive  queen  attend, 
Kor  claim  my  story  till  the  Sun  descend ; 
Then  in  such  robes  as  suppliants  may  require^ 
Compo6*d  and  cheerful  by  the  genial  fire. 
When  loud  uproar  and  lawless  riot  cease. 
Shall  her  pleased  ear  receive  my  words  in  peace." 

Swif^  to  the  queen  returns  the  gentle  twam : 
"And  say,"  (she  cries)  **  does  fear,  or  shame,  detain 
The  cautious  stranger  ?  With  the  begging  kind 
Shame  suits  but  ilL"    Eumeus  thus  rejoin'd : 
"  He  only  aski^  a. more  propitious  hour. 

And  shuns  (who  would  not?)  wicked  men  in  power; 

At  evening  mild  (meet  season  to  confer) 

By  turns  to  question,  and  by  turns  to  hear." 
"  Whoe'er  this  guest^' (the  prudent  queen  replies) 

"  pis  every  step  and  every  thought  is  wise : 

For  men  like  these  on  Earth  he  shall  not  find 

In  all  the  miscreant  race  of  human  kind." 
Thus  she ;  Euronus  all  her  words  attends^ 

And,  parting,  to  the  suitor  powers  desoendft; 

lliere  seeks  Telemachus,  and  thus  apart 

In  whispers  breathes  the  fondness  of  his  heart : 
"  The  time,  my  lord,  invites  me  to  repair 

Hence  to  the  lodge ;  my  charge  demands  my  care*    . 

These  sons  of  murder  thirst  thy  life  to  take ; 

Oh  guard  itj  guard  it  for  thy  servant's  sake  1" 
*•  Thanks  to  my  friend,"  he  cries;  "  but  now  the  ^ 

Of  night  draws  on,  go  seek  the  rural  bower:  [he«  * 

But  first  refresh  :  and  at  the  dawn  of  day 

Hither  a  victim  to  the  gods  coavey. 

Our  life  to  Heaven's  immortal  powers  we  trust; 

Safe  in  their  care,  for  Heaven  protects  the  just*** 
Observant  of  his  N'oice,  Eumsus  sate 

And  fed  recumbent  vn  a  chair  of  state. 

Then  instant  rose,  and  as  he  «nov>d  along 

'Twas  riot  all  amid  the  suitor  throng* 

They  feast,  they  dance,  and  raise  the  mirthful  tOQfii 

Tt\\  now,  declining  toward  the  cloae  of  day. 

The  Sua  obliquely  shot  his  dewy  ray. 
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ARGUMENT. 

THE   FIGHT  OP  ULYSSES  AVD  THUS. 

The  beggar  Irus  insults  Ulysses;  the  'suitors  prs« 
mote  the  quarrel,  ra  which  Irus  is  worsted,  and 
miserably  iiandled.  Penelope  descends,  and 
reeehKs  the  presents  of  the  suitors.  The  dia- 
logue of  UJysset  with  Eursrmaahna. 


Wbh-i  fix'd  in  thought  the  pensive  hero  sate, 
A  mendicant  approach'd  the  royal  gates 
A  surly  vagrant  of  the  giant  kind. 
The  stain  df  manhood,  of  a  coward  mtod :      , 
From  feairt  to  frast,  insatiate  to  devour 
He  flew,  attendant  on  the  genial  hourw 
Him  on  his  mother's  knees  when  babe  he  lay. 
She  nam'd  Amsus  on  bis  natal  day  i 
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Bot  Trus  bis  asiociates  caIJ'4  the  boy, 
Practised  the  common  messenger  to  fly : 
Init,  a  name  expressive  of  th'  employ. 

From  hb  own  roof,  with  meditated  blows, 
He  strove  to  drive  the  man  of  mighty  wqes. 

**  Hence,  dotard » hence !  and  timely  speed  thy  way. 
Lest  drag:gM  in  vengeance  thou  ifepent  thy  stay ; 
See  how  with  nods  assent  yon  princely  train ! 
But,  honoariog  age,  in  mercy  1  refrain  ! 
In  peace  away  !  lest,  if  persuasions  fail, 
This  arm  with  blows  more  eloquent  prevail.''  ' 

To  whom,  with  stem  regard :  "  Ob  insolence. 
Indecently  to  rail  without  offence ; 
What  bounty  gives,  without  a  rival  share ; 
I  ask,  what  harms  not  thee,  to  breathe  this  air : 
Alike  on  alms  we  both  precarious  live : 
And  canst  thou  envy  when  the  great  relieve  ? 
Know,  from  the  bounteous  Heavens  all  riches  flow. 
And  what  man  gives,  the  srods  hy  man  bestow ; 
Proud  as  thou  art,  henceforth  no  more  be  proud. 
Lest  1  imprint  my  vengeance  in  thy  blood  ; 
Old  as  I  am,  should  once  my  fury  burii. 
How  would'st  thou  fly,  nor  ev'n  in  thought  return  ?'' 

**  Mere  womaa-glutton  !*'   (thus  the  churl  re- 

^       piyM) 

*'  A  tongue  so  AipiMmt,  with  a  throat  so  wide ! 
Why  cease  I,  gods !  to  dash  those  teeth  away' 
Like  some  wild  boar's,  that,  greedy  of  his  prey. 
Uproots  the  bcaVded  com  ?  Rise,  try  the  fight. 
Gird  well  thy  loins,  approach  and  feel  my  might : 
Sure  of  defeat,  before  the  peers  engage ; 
Unequal  fight,  when  youth  contends  with  age !" 

Thus  in  a  wordy  war  their  tdngues  display 
More  fierce  intents,  preluding  to  the  fray ; 
Antinous  hears,  and,  in  a  jovial  vein, 
Thos  with  loud  laughter  to  the  suitor-train : 

"  This  happy  day  in  mirth,  my  friends,  employ, 
And,  lo !  the  gods  conspire  to  crown  our  joy. 
See  ready  for  the  fight,  and  nand  to  hand, 
Yon  surly  mendicants  contentious  stand  ; 
Why  urge  we  not  to  blows  ? "  Wei  I  pleased  they  spring 
Swift  from  their  seats,  and  thickening  form  a  ring. 

To  whom  Antinous :  *'  Lo !  enrich'd  with  blood, 
A  kid's  well-fatted  entrails,  (tasteful  food) 
On  glowing  embers  lie^  on  him  bestow 
The  choicest  portion  who  subdues  his  foe ; 
Grant  him  nnrivaU'd  in  these  walls  to  stay. 
The  sole  attendant  on  the  genial  day  " 

The  lords  applaud :  Ulysses  then  with  art. 
And  fears  well-feign'd.disguis'd  his  dauntless  heart  r 

"  Worn  as  I  am  with  age,  decay'd  with  woe, 
Say,  is  it  baseness  to  decline  the  foe  ? 
Haid  conflict !  when  calamity  and  age 
With  vigorous  youth,  unknown  to  cares,  engage  ! 
Yet,  feauful  of  disgrace,  to  try  the  day 
Imperious  hunger  bids,  and  I  obe^ ; 
But  swear,  impartial  arbiters  of  right. 
Swear  to  stand  neuter,  while  we  cope  in  fight." 

The  peers  assent :  when  straight  his  sacred  head 
Telemarhus  uprais'd,  and. sternly  sacid  : 
**  5)tran^r,  if  prompted  to  chastise  the  wrong 
Of  this  bold  insolent ;  confide,  be  strong  ! 
Th*  iqjurious  Qret-k,  that  dares  attempt  a  blov. 
That  inisUmt  makes  Telemachus  his  foe ; 
And  these  my  friends^  shall  guanl  the  sacred  ties 
Of  hospitality,  for  they  are  wise." 

Then,  girding  bis  strong  loins,  the  king  preptret 
To  close  in  combat,  and  bis  body  bares  | 

^  AntiiioiiB.aiul  Emymachiis* 


Broad  spread  bis  shoulders,  and  his  nerront  thigfat 
fiy  just  degrees,  like  well-tura'd  columns,  rise: 
Ample  his  chest,  his  arms  are  round  and  long. 
And  each  strong  joint  Minerva  knits  more  strong 
(Attendant  on  her  chief)  :  the  suitor-crowd 
With  wonder  gaze,  and  gazing  speak  aloud  ; 
*'  Inis !  alas  !  shall  Irus  be  no  more  ? 
Black  fste  impends,  and  this  th*  avenging  hour !  , 
Godi  1  how  his  nerves  a  matchless  strength  proclaim,^ 
Swell  o'er  his  well-strunglimb8,and  brace  his  frame?f 
Then,  pale  with  fears,   and  sickening   at  the 
sight, 
They  dragged  th'  unwilling  Irus  to  the  fight; 
From  his  black  visage  fled  the  coward  blood, 
And  his  flesh  trembled  as  aghast  he  stood,   flight  f 

"Oh,  that  such  baseness  should  disgrace  th» 
O  hide  it,  death,  in  everlasting  night  !*' 
(Exclaims  Antinous)  "  Can  a  vigorous  foe 
Meanly  decliai'  to  combat  age  and  woe  ? 
But  hear  me,  wretch !  if  rcx:reant  in  the  fray. 
That  huge  bulk  yield  this  ill-contested  day : 
Jnstant  thou  sail'st,  to  Echetus  resign'd  ; 
A  tyrant,  fiercest  of  the  tyrant  kind. 
Who  casts  thy  mangled  ears  and  nose  a  prey    ' 
To  hungry  dog^,  and  lops  the  man  away." 

While  with  indignant  scorn  he  sternly  spoke 
In  every  joint  the  trembling  Irus  shook  ; 
Now  front  to  front  each  frowning  champion  stands^ 
And  poises  high  in  air  his  adverse  hands. 
The  chief  yet  doubts,  or  to  the  shades  below 
To  fell  the  giant  at  one  vengeful  blow. 
Or  save  his  life ;  and  soon  his  life  to  save    ' 
The  king  resolves,  for  mercy  sways  the  brare* 
That  instant  Irus  bis  huge  arm  extendi. 
Full  on  the  shoulder  the  rude  weight  desceodi; 
The  sage  Ulysses,  fearful  to  disclose 
The  hero  latent  in  the  man  of  woet, 
Check'd  half  his  might ;  yet  rising  to  the  stroke. 
His  jaw-bone  dash'd,  the  crashing  jaw-bone  broke; 
Down  diuppM  he  stupid  from  the  stunnmg  wound  ; 
His  feet,  extended,  quivering  beat  the  ground  ; 
Hit  mouth  and  nostrils  spout  a  purple  flood : 
His  teeth,  all  shatter'd,  rush  immix'd  with  bloocL 

The  peers  transported,  as  dutstretch'd  he  lies. 
With  bursts  of  laughter  rend  the  vaulted  skies !    . 
Then  dragg'd  along,  all  bleeding  from  the  wound. 
His  length  of  carcase  trailing  prints  the  ground  j 
Rais'd  on  his  feet,  again  he  reels,  he  falls. 
Till  propp'd,  reclining  on  the  palace  walls : 
Then  to  his  band  a  staff  the  victor  gave. 
And  thus  with  just  reproach  addrets'd  the  slave  i 

'*  There,  terrible,  affright  the  dogs,  and  reign 
A  dreaded  tyrant  o'er  the  beastlal  train  I 
But  mercy  to  the  poor  and  stranger  show. 
Lest  Heaven  in  vengeance  send  some  mightier  woe.^ 

Scornful  he  spoke,  and  o'er  his  shoulder  fiung 
llie  hroad-piatchM  scrip ;  the  ^rip  in  tatters  hung 
Ill'join'd,  and  knotted  to  a  twisted  throng, 
llien,  turning  short,  disdain'd  a  furth*  r  stay ;, 
But  to  the  palace  measur'd  back  the  way. 
iliere  as  he  rested,  gathering  in  a  ring 
The  peers  with  smilesaddress'd  their  unknown  krogs 

.**  Stranger,  may  Jove  and  all  th'  aerial  poweif^ 
With  every  blessing  crown  thy  happy  hours ! 
Our  freedom  to  thy  prowess'd  arm  we  owe 
From  bold  intrusion  of  thy  coward  fo<' : 
Instant  the  flying  sail  the  slavt?  shall  wing 
To  Echetus,  the  monster  of  a  king."  " 

While  pleasM  he  hears,  Antinous  bears  the  food^ 
A  kid's  well-fatted  entrails,  rich  with  blood : 
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The  brea^  ^rom  e«nf  stere  of  shinmi;  mould 

Ampbinoos ;  anil  wines  that  laugh  in  gold  : 

**  And,  oh !''  (he  mildly  cries)  **  may  Heaven  display 

A  beam  of  glory  o*er  thy  futare  day  ! 

Alas !  the  brave  too  oft  is  doomM  to  bear 

The  gripes  of  poverty,  and  stinfrs  of  care.'* 

■To  whom  with  thoofiht  mature  the  king  replies : 
**  The  tongue  spealu  wisely,  when  the  soul  is  wise ; 
Such  was  thy  father ;  in  imperial  state, 
Creat  without  vice,  that  oft  attends  tht  great  t 
Nor  from  the  sire  art  thoa,  the  son,  declniM ; 
Then  hear  my  words,  and  grave  them  in  thy  mmd ! 
Of  all  that  breathes,  or  grovellins  creeps  on  earth, 
Most  vain  is  mai^ !  jcalam^tous  by  birth : 
ToH)ay.  with  power  elate,  in  strength  h^  blooms ; 
The  haughty  creature  op  that  power  presumes : 
Anon  from  Heaven  a  sad  reverse  he  fccis ; 
Untaught  to  bear,  'pinst  Heaven  the  wretch  rebels. 
For  man  b  changeliil,  as  his  blifs  or  woe ; 
Too  high  when  prosperous,  when  distressed  too  Ipw. 
There  was  a  day,  when  with  the  scornful  great 
I  sweird  In  pomp  and  arrogance  of  state ; 
Proud  of  the  power  that  to  high  birth  belongs ; 
And  us'd  that  power  to  justify  my  wrongs. 
Thcp  let  not  man  be  proud ;  but,  firm  of  mind. 
Bear  €^e  best  humbly,  and  the  worst  resign^ : 
JSp  dumb  when  Heaven  afflicts  -,  unlike  yon  train 
Of  haughty  spoilers,  insolently  vain ; 
Who  make  their  queen  and  all  her  wealth  a 

prey; 
But  vengeance  and  Uljrsses  wing  their  way. 
Oh  iqay'st  thou,  favou|^d  by  some  goardiap  power. 
Far,  far  be  distant  in  that  de^ful  hour ! 
For  sure  I  am,  if  stem  Ulysses  breathe. 
These  lawless  riots  end  in  blood  and  death.'* 
Then  to  the  gods  the  rosv  juice  he  pours. 
And  the  drained  goblet  to  the' chief  restores. 
Stung  to  the  soul,  o'ercast  with  hol^  dre^, 
^e  shook  the  graceful  honours  of  his  bead  ;  « 

His  boding  mind  the  future  woe  forestalls  i 
In  vain !  by  great  Telemachus  he  falls. 
For  Pallas  seals  his  doom :  all  sad  he  turns 
To  jom  the  ptters ;  resumes  his  throne,  and  mourns. 

Meantime  Minerva  with  instinctive  fires 
Thy  soul,  Penelope,  from  Heaven  inspires : 
With  teUering  hapes  the  suitors  to  betray. 
And  seem  to*  meet,  vet  fly,  the  bridal  day : 
Thy  husband's  wojader,  apd  thy  son's,  to  raise  ; 
And  crown  the  mother  and  the  wife  with  praise. 
Tben,  while  the  8tream}ng  sorrow  dims  her  eyes. 
Thus  with  a  transietii  smile  the  matron  cries : 

*«  Eurynom^  I  to  go  whei^  riot  reigns 
I  feel  an  impulse,  though  my'jfopl  disdahis; 
..To  my  lov'd  son  the  snares  of  death  to  show, 
A94  in  the  traitor-friend  unmask  the  foe ; 
Who,  smooth  of  tongue,  in  purpose  insincere, 
ikiifes  fraud  in  smiles,  while  death  is  ainbush'd 
there." 
«  Go,  warn  thy  son,  nor  be  the  wamto|  vain/' 
(Keply'd  the  pagest  of  the  royal  train) 
**  But  bath'd;  anointed,  and  adom'd,  descend; 
Powerftil  of  charms,  bid  every  grace  attend; 
The  tide  of  flowin|[  tears  a- while  suppress  5 
Tears  but  indulge  the  sorrow,  not  repress. 
Some  joy  remains :  6)  thee  a  son  is  given, 
Such  as,  in  fondness,  parepts  ask  of  Heaven.'* 

"  Ah  roe  ?  forbear,"  returns  the  queen,"  forbear; 
Oh  !  talk  not.  talk  not  of  vain  beauty's  care :  "' 
^o  more  I  bathe,  since  he  no  longer  sees 
Tl^ose  charms,'  for  whom  alohc  I  wii>h  to  please. 


The  day  that  bore  Ulytset  from  this  coa^t. 
Blasted  the  little  bloom  these  cheeks  could  boast^ 
But  instant  bid  Autonoi  descend. 
Instant  Hippodami  our  steps  attend ; 
111  suits  it  female  virtue  to  be  seen 
Alone,  indecent,  in  the  walks  of  meiL** 

Then,  while  Entsmomd  the  mandate  bears. 
From  Heaven  Mmerva  sboou  with  guardian  cares ; 
O'er  all  her  senses,  as  the  couch  she  press'd. 
She  pours  a  pleasing,  deep,  ai|d  deathlike  rest. 
With  every  beauty  every  feature  arms. 
Bids  her  cheeks  glow,  and  lights  np  all  her  charas^ 
In  her  love-darting  eyes  awakes  the  fipes, 
(Immortal  gifts!  to  kindle  soft  dcsirin) 
From  limb  to  limb  an  air  miyestic  sheds, 
And  the  pure  ivory  o'er  her  boaom  spreads. 
Such  Venus  shines,  when  with  a  measur*d  bound 
She  sfnoothly  glidiug  swims  th*  harmonious  round  2 
When  witli  the  Graces  in  the  dance  she  move^ 
And  fires  the  gazinff  gods  with  ardent  loves. 

Then  to  the  skies  her  flight  Minerva  bendq, 
And  to  the  queen  the  damsel-train  descends ; 
Wak'd  at  their  steps,  her  flowing  eyes  unckMe ; 
The  tear  she  wipes,  and  thus  renews  her  woes : 

"  Hi^'er  'tis  well^  that  sleep  awhile  can  free. 
With  sqft  forgetfVUness,  a  wretch  like  me ; 
Oh !  were  it  giy'n  to  yield  this  transient  breath. 
Send,  O  Diana,  send  the  sleep  of  death : 
Why  must  I  waste  a  tedious  life  in  tears^ 
Nor  bury  in  the  silent  grave  my  cares  ? 
O  my  Ulysses !  ever-honour'd  name ; 
For  thee  I  mourn,  till  death  dissolves  my  fime.*? 

Thus  wailing,  slow  and  sadly  she  descends, 
On  either  hand  a  damsel-train  attends : 
Full  where  the  dome  its  shining  valves  expands, 
Radiant  before  the  gazing  peers  she  stands ; 
A  veil  translucent  o'er  her  brow  display'd. 
Her  beauty  seems,  and  only  seems,  to  shade : 
Sudden  she  lightens  in  their  dazzled  eyes. 
And  sudden  Qamcs  in  every  bosom  rise ; 
They  send  their  eager  souk  with  every  look, 
Till'^jlence  thus  th'  imperial  matron  broke : 

^  Oh  why  I  my  son,  why  now  no  mbre  appears 
That  warm^  <f  soul  that  urg'd  thy  younger  yean  ( 
Thy  riper  days  nip  g]powing  worth  impart, 
A  man  in  stature',  still  a  boy  in  heart  I 
Thy  well.)aj;t  frame  unprofltably  strong. 
Speaks  th<ie  an  hero  fhmi'an  hero  sprung; 
But  the  just  gods  in  vain  those  gifts  bcst^, 
Oh  wise  alone  ip  form,  and 'brave  in  show ! 
Heavens !  could  a  stranger  fle^l  oppression's  hand 
beneath  thy  roof,  apd  coul^'st  thou  tamely  stand  I 
If  thou  the  stranger'^  righteous  cause  decline. 
His  is  the  sufferance^  but  the  shame  is  thine." 

To  whom,  with  filial  awe,  the  prince  returns : 
"  That  generous  soul  with  jtist  resentment  bumi ; 
Yet,  Uught  by  time,  my  heart  has  leam'd  to  %\ofr 
For  others'  good,  and  melt  at  others'  woe : 
But,  impotent  these  riots  to  repel, 
I  b^r  their  outrage,  though  my  soul  rebel : 
Helpless  amid  the  snares  (^  death  I  tread, 
And  numbers  leagued  in  impious  union  dread  i 
But  now  no  crime  is  theirs  :  this  wrong  proceeds 
Prom  Irus,  and  the  guilty  Irus  bleeds. 
Oh  would  to  Jove ;  or  her  whose  arms  display 
The  shield  of  Jove,  or  him  who  rules  the  day ! 
That  yon  proud  suitors,  who  lioentioos  tread 
These  courts,  within  these  courts  like  Irus  '>'^*,. 
Whom  loose  head  tottering,  as  with  wine  oppre«»  «, 
Obliquely  drops,  aid  noddfaig  knocks  his  breasti 
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Powcirless  t^  oiove,  bis  staggering  feet  deny  ' 

The  inward  wretch  the  privilege  to  fly.*' 

Then  to  the  queen  Ettryiiiachus  replies : 
"  Oh  ji^tly  lov'd,  and  not  more  fair  than  wise ! 
Should  Greece  through  all  her  hundred  states 

surrey  [sway ; 

Thy  finish'd  charms,  all  Greece  would  own  thy 
In  riTa^  crowds  contest  the  glorious  prize. 
Dispeopling  realo)s  to  gaze  upon  thy  eyes : 
b  woman !  loneliest  of  the  lovely  kind, 
In  body  perfect,  and  complete  in  mind  !*'     [shore 
**  Ah  me  !'*  returns  the  queen,  '*  when  firom  this 
Ulysses  sail'd,  then  beauty  was  no  more ! 
The  gods  decreed  these  eyes  no  more  should  keep 
Their  wonted  grace,  but  only  serve  to  weep. 
£hould  be  return,  whate'er  my  beauties  prove. 
My  virtues  last ;  my  brightest  charm  is  love. 
Now,  pief,  thou  all  art  mine !  the  gods  overcast 
My  soul  witl^  woes,  that  long!  ah  long  must  laU  I 
Too  fiuthfnlly  my  heart  retains  the  day 
That  sadly  tore  my  royal  lord  away : 
He  grasp'd  my  hand,  and, '  O  my  spouse !  I  leave 
'  Thy  arms,'  (he  cried)  *  perhaps  to  find  a  grave  : 
Fame  speaks  the  Trojans  bold ;  they  boast  the  skill 
To  give  the  feather'd  arrow  wings  to  kill. 
To  dart  the  spear,  and  guide  the  rushing  car 
With  dreadful  inroad  through  the  walks  of  war^ 
My  sentence  b  gone  forth,  and  'tis  decreed 
Perhaps  by  righteous  Heaven  that  I  must  bleed ! 
My  &ther,  mother,  all  I  trust  to  thee ; 
To  them,  to  them  transfer  the  love  of  me : 
But,  when  my  son  grows  man,  the  royal  sway 
Kesign,  and  happy  be  thy  bridal  day !' 
Such  were  bis  words;  and  Hymen  now  prepares 
To  light  bis  torch  and  give  me  up  to  cares ; 

rk'  afflictive  hand  of  wrathful  Jove  to  bear : 
wretch  the  most  complete'  that  breathes  the 
mb! 
Fall'n  even  below  the  rights  to  woman  due ! 
/Careless  to  please,  with  insolence  ye  woo ! 
The  generous  lovers,  studious  to  succeed, 
Bid  their  whole  herds  and  flocks  in  banquets  bleed ; 
By  precious  gifts  the  vow  sincere  display : 
You,  only  yon,  make  ber  ye  love  your  prey." 

Well-pleas'd  Ulysses  hears  his  queen  deceive 
The  suitor  train,  and  raise  a  thirst  to  give : 
False  bo^s  she  kindles,  but  those  hopes  betray, 
Axid  promise,  yet  elude,  the  bridal  day. 

While  yet  she  speaks,  the  gay  Antinous' cries: 
**  Ofispring  of  kings,  and  more  than  woman  wise ! 
TIs  right ;  'tis  man's  prerogative  to  give. 
And  custom  bids  thee  without  shame  receive  ; 
Yet  never,  'nevej','  from  thy  dome  we  move. 
Till  Hymen  lights  the  torch  of  spousal  love.'' 

The  peofs'dispatch  tlyeir  heralds,  to  convey 
Thegifis<iflovcj  with  speed  they  take  the  way. 
A  robe  Antinous  gives  of  shining  dyes, 
The  varying  hues  in  ga^  confusion  rise 
Rich  firom  the  artistes  hand !  Twelve  cla^  of  gold 
Close  to  the  lessening  loins  the  vest  infold ; 
"Down  from  the  swellii^' waist  the  vest  unbound 
Floats  in  bri^t  waves  redundant  o'er  the  ground, 
il  bracelet  rich  with  go|d,  with  amber  |ay^ 
That  rtiot  effulgence  like  the  solar  ray, 
Borymachns  presents :  and  ear-rings  bright. 
With  triple  stars,  that  cast  a  trembling  Tight, 
^isander  bears  a  neckhice  wrought  with  art : 
And  every  peer,  expressive  of  his  heart, 
A  gift  bestows:  this  done,  the  queen  ascends^ 
4^1  sMt  bkhlnd  her  damsel-tram  atjtendf. 


Then  to  the  dance  they  form  the  vccal  strain, 
TtU  Hesperus  leads  forth  the  starry  train ; 
And  now  he  raises,  as  the  day-light  fades. 
His  golden  circlet  in  the  deepening  shades : 
Three  vases  heaped  with  copious  £es  display 
O'er  all  the  palace  a  fictitious  d«y ; 
Prom  space  tii  space  the  torch  wide-beaming  bttms. 
And  sprightly  damsels  trim  the  rays  by  turns. 

To  whom  the  king :  *<  111  suits  your  sex  to  stay 
Alone  with  men  !  ye  modest  maids,  away  ? 
Go,  with  the  queen  the  spindle  guide;  or  cuU 
(The  partners  of  her  cares)  the  silver  wool ; 
Be  it  my  task  the  torches  to  sopply, 
Ev'n  till  the  morning  lamp  adorns  the  sky  ; 
Ev'n  till  the  morning,  with  unwearied  care, 
Sleepless  I  watch ;  for  I  have  leam'd  te  bear.^ 

Scornful  they  heard:  Melantho,  fair  and yonng^ 
(Meiantho  from  the  loins  of  Dolius  sprung. 
Who  with  the  queen  her  years  an  infant  Icdl- 
With  the  soft  fondness  of  a  daughter  bred) 
Chiefly  derides :  regardless  of  the  cares 
Her  queen  endures,  pollnted  joys  she  shares 
Nocturnal  with  F.urymachus  !  With  eyes 
That  speak  disdain,  the  wanton  thus  replies : 
"  Oh  !  whither  wanders  thy  distemper'd  brain 
Thou  bold  intruder  on  a  princely  train  ? 
Hence  to  the  vagrant's  rendezvous  repair ; 
Or  shun  in  some  black  forge  the  midnight  air* 
Proceeds  this  boldness  from  a  turn  of  sonl. 
Or  flows  licentious  from  the  copious  bow] } 
Is  it  that  vanquish'd  Irus  swelh  thy  mind  ? 
A  foe  may  meet  thee  of  a  braver  kind. 
Who,  shortening  with  a  storm  of  blows  thy  stay 
Shall  send  thee  bowling  all  in  blood  away!'*      ' 

To  whom  with  frowns :  **  O  impudent  in  wrong ! 
Thy  lord  shall  curb  that  insolence  of  tongue : 
Know,  to  Telemachns  I  tell  th'  offence ; 
The  scourge,  the  scourge  shall  lash  thee  into  sense.'* 

With  conscious  shame  t^ey  hear  the  stem  rebuke,  . 
Nor  longer  durst  sustain  the  sovereign  look. 

Tlien  to  the  servile  task  the  monarch  turns 
His  royal  hands;  each  torch  refulgent  burns 
With  added  day :  meanwhile,  in  museful  mood 
Absorpt  in  thought,  on  vengeance  fix  d  he  stood. 
And  now  the  martial  maid,  by  deeper  wrongs 
To  rouse  Ulysses,  points  the  suitors  tongues. 
Scornful  of  age  to  Uunt  the  virtuous  man ; 
Thoughtless  and  gay,  Eurymacbus  began : 

"  Hear  me"  (he  cries)  "confederates  and  friends! 
Some  god,  no  doubt,  this  stranger  kindly  sends  ; 
The  shining  baldness  of  his  head  survey, 

It  aids  our  torch-light  and  reflects  the  ray. '* 

Then  to  the  king  that  levell'd  haughty  Troy, 
"  Say,  if  large  hire  can  tempt  thee  to  employ 
Those  hands  in  work ;  to  tend  the  rural  trade. 
To  dress  the  walk,  and  form  th'  embowering  shade  ? 
So  food  and  raiment  constant  will  1  give : 
But  idly  thus  thy  soul  prefers  to  live. 
And  starve  by  strolling,  not  by  work  to  thrive." 
Tp  whom  incens'd :  "  Should  we,  O  prince, 
engage 
In  rival  tasks  beneatb  the  burning  rage 
Of  summer  suns ;  were  both  constrain'd  to  wield, 
Foodless,  the  scythe  along  the  burthen'd  field; 
Or  should  we  laboqr,  while  the  ploughshare  wounds. 
With  steers  of  equal  strength,  th'  allotted  grounds : 
Beneath  my  labours  how  thy  wondering  eyes 
Might  see  the  sable  field  at  once  arjse ! 
Should  Jeve  dire  war  unloose ;  with  spear  and  shield. 
And  nodding  helm,  I  tread  th'  ensangnin'^  field. 
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Fierce  in  the  van ;  then  wooM^st  thou,  would'st 
thou, — feay,— 

Misname  me,  glutton,  Sn  that  glorious  day  ? 

No,  thy  ill.judging  thoughts  the  brave  disgrace; 

'Tjs  thou  injurious  art,  not  I  am  base. 

Proud  to  seem  brave  among  a  coward  train  ! 

But  know,  thou  art  not  valorous,  but  vain. 

Gods!  should  the  stem  Ulysses  rii«e  in  might. 

These  gates  would  seem  too  narrow  for  thy  flight" 
V'^hile  yet  he  speaks,  Eurymachus  replies, 

With  indignation  flasliing  in  his  eyes : 

"  Slave,  I  with  justice  might  deserve  the  wroog  ! 

Should  I  not  punish  that  opprobrious  tongue,    . 

Irreverent  to  the  great,  and  uncontroll'd, 

Art  thou  from  wine,  or  innate  folly,  bold  ? 

Perhaps  these  outrages  from  Irns  flow, 

A  worthless  triumph  o*er  a  worthless  foe  !** 
He  said,  and  with  full  force  a  fwtstool  threw  : 

WbirPd  from  his  arm,  with  erring  rage  it  flew; 

Ulysses,  cautious  of  the  vengeful  foe. 

Stoops  to  the  ground,  and  disappoints  the  blow. 

Not  so  a  youth  who  deals  the  goblet  ronnd, 
Full  on  his  shoulder  it  inflicts  a  wound, 
Dash'd  ftpm  bis  hand  the  sounding  goblet  flies, 
He  shrieks,  he  reels,  he  falls,  and  breathless  lies. 

Then  wild  uproar  aiyl  clamour  moqnts  the  sky» 
T!H  mutual  thus  the  peers  indignant  cry : 
*'  Oh !  had  this  stranger  simk  to  i^ms  beneath, 
To  the  black  realms  <3'  darkness  and  of  death, 
Ere  yet  he  (rod  these  shores !  to  strife  he  draws 
Peer  against  peer ;  and  what  the  weighty  cause  ? 
A  vagabond  !  for  him  the  great  destroy, 
In  vile  ignoble  jars,  the  feast  of  joy." 

To  whom  the  stem  Tclemachus  uprose : 
•'Gods!  what  wild  folly  from  the  goblet  flows  ? 
Whence  this  unguarded  openness  of  soul, 
But  from  the  license  of  the  copious  bowl  ? 
Or  Heaven  delusion  sends :  but  hence,  away ! 
Force  I  forbear,  and  without  force  obey." 

Silent,  abashM,  they  hear  the  stem  rebuke. 
Till  thus  Amphinomus  the  silence  broke : 

"  Troe  are  his  words,  and  he  whom  truth  offends^ 
Not  with  Telemachus,  but  truth,  contends ; 
Let  not  the  hand  of  violence  invade 
The  revercfid  strangf^r,  or  the  5p»)tless  maid  ; 
Ketirc  we  hence,  but  crown  with  rosy  wine 
The  flowin^?  goblet  to  the  powers  olivine ; 
Guard  he  his  guest  beneath  whose  roof  he  stands, . 
This  justice,  this  the  social  rite,  demands." 

The  peers  assent:  the  goblet  MuIijis  crown'd 
With  purple  juice,  and  bore  in  order  round  i 
Each  peer  successive  his  libation  pours 
To  the  blest  gods  wf  o  flII  th*  aerial  bowers; 
Then,  swill'd  with  wine,  *ith  noise  the  crowds  obey, 
And,  rushing  forth,  tumultuous  reel  away. 


THE  ODYSSEY. 


•  ARGUMENT. 

THB  DXSCOWtr  0¥  tJLYSSBS  TO  BUBrciEA. 

VlYssis  and  his  son  remove  the  weapons  out  of  the 
armoury.     Ulyss^,  in  conversation  with  Pe- 


nelope, gives  a  flctitions  account  of  bis  adven* 
tures ;  then  assures  her,  he  had  formerlj^  enter* 
taioed  her  husband  in  Crete  ;  and  describes  ex- 
actly his  person  and  dress,  affirms  to  hate  heard 
of  him  in  Pheacia  and  Thesprotia,  and  that  his 
return  is  certain,  and  within  a  ponth.  He  then 
goes  to  bathe,  and  is  attended  by  Euryclea,  who 
discoveries  him  to  be  Ulysses  by  the  scar  upon 
his  leg,  whfch  he  formerly  received  in  hunting 
the  wild  boar  on  Parnassus.  The  poet  inserts  a 
digression,  relating  that  accident,  with  all  lis 
particulars. 


Consulting  secret  with  the  blue-ey'd  maid. 
Still  in  the  dome  divine  Ulysses  stayed : 
Revenge  mature  for  act  inflam'd  his  breast; 
And  thus  the  son  the  fervi?nt  sire  addressed  : 

'•  Instant  convey  those  steely  stores  of  war    * 
To  distant  rooms,  disposM  with  secret  care: 
The  cause  demanded  by  the  suitor- train. 
To  soothe  their  frars,  a  specious  reason  feign:  * 
Say,  since  Ulysses  leJFt  his  natal  coast. 
Obscene  with  smoke,  their  beamy  lustre  lost. 
His  arms  deform'd,  the  roof  they  won't  adorn : 
From  the  glad  walls  inglorious  lumber  torn. 
Suggest,  that  Jove  the  peaceful  thought  inspired. 
Lest  they  by  sight  of  swords  to  fury  fir*d. 
Dishonest  wounds,  or  violence  of  soul, 
I}efame  the  bridal  feast,  and  friendly  bowl.'* 

The  prince,  obedient  to  the  sage  command. 
To  Euryclea  thus :  "  The  female  band 
In  their  apartments  keep ;  secure  the  doors : 
These  swaithy  arms  among  the  covert  stores 
Are  seemlier  hid;   my  thoughtless  youth  they    - 

blame, 
ImbrownM  with  vapour  of  the  smouldering  flame.** 

"  In  happy  hour,**  (pleased  Euryclea  cries) 
Tutor*d  by  eariy  woes,  grow  early  wise ! 
Inspect  with  sbarpenM  sight,  and  frugal  care. 
Your  patrimonial  wealth,  a  prudent  heir. 
But  who  the  lighted  taper  will  provide, 
(The  female  train  retir'd)  your  toils  to  guide  ?" 

**  Without  infringing  hospitable  rite. 
This  guest"  (he  cried)  "  shall  bear  the  guiding 
I  cheer  no  lazy  vagrants  with  repast;  [light r 

They  share  the  meal  that  earn  it  ere  they  taste." 

He  said  ;  trom  fomale  ken  she  straight  secures 
The  purposed  deed,  and  guards  the  bolted  doors; 
Auxiliar  to  his  son,  Ulysses  bears 
The  plumy-crested  helms,  and  pointed  spears. 
With  shields  indented  deep  in  glorious  wars,  j 
Minerva  viewless  on  her  charge  attends. 
And  with  her  golden  lamp  his  toil  befriends; 
Not  such  the  sickly  beams,  which,  irasin^re. 
Gild  the  cross  vapour  of  this  nether  sphere  ! 
A  presenttlfity  the  prince  confest, 
And  wrapt  with  ecstasy  the  sire  addressed : 

•"What  miracle  thus  dazzles  with  surprise ! 
Distinct  in  rows  the  radiant  columns  rise : 
The  walla,  whcreVr  my  wondering  sight  1  tur% 
And  roofs,  amidst  a  blaze  of  glory  bum! 
Some  visitant  of  pure  etherealrace,  ^ 

With  his  bright  presence  deigns  the  dome  to  grace. 

*'  Becalm,"  replies  the  sire,  *' to Jionc  impart. 
But  oft  i-evolve  the  vision  in  thy  heart: 
Celestials,  mantled  in  excess  of  light,  " 

Can  visit  unapproach'd  by  mortal  sight. 
Seek  thou  repose ;  whilst  here  I  sole  remain, 
P  explore  the  conduct  of  the  female  train  i 
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The  penite  queen,  perchance,  detiret  to  knov    . 
The  teriee  of  my  toils,  to  soothe  her  woe." 

With  tapers  ietning  day-  his  train  attends. 
His  Wight  alcove  tfa*  obiNiuiofis  youth  aiu^ends : 
Soft  slnmherous  shades  his  drooping:  eye-lids  close, 
Till  on  her  eastern  throne  Aurora  flows. 

Whilst,  forming  plans  of  deaths,  Ulysses  stay'd 
In  council  secret  with  the  martial  maid ; 
Attendant  nymphs  in  beauteoiu  order  wait 
The  queen,  descending  from  her  bower  of  state. 
Her  cheeks  the  warmer  blush  of  Venus  wear, 
CbastenM  with  coy  I>iana*«  pensive  air. 
An  ivory  seat  with  silver  ringlets  graced, 
By  fam'd  IcBialius  wrought,  the  menials  placM  : 
With  ivory  silvered  thick  the  foot- stool  shone, 
0*eT  which  the  panther's  various  hide  was  thrown. 
The  sovereign  seat  with  graceful  air  she  pressed  ; 
To  different  tasks  their  toil  the  nymphs  addressed : 
The  golden  goblet  some,  and  some  restored 
From  stains  of  luxury  the  polish'd'4KMird  ^ 
These  to  remove  th*  expiring  embers  came. 
While  those  with  unctuous  ftr  foment  the  flame. 

Twas  then  Melantho,  with  imperious  mien, 
Besew'd  th' attack,  incontinent  of  spleen  : 
*•  Avaont,"  she  cry»d,  "  offensive  to  my  sight ! 
Deem  not  in  ambush  here  to  lurk  by  night, 
Into- the  woman-state  asquint  to  pry ; 
A  day-devoorer,  and  an  evening  spy  ! 
Vagrant,  be  gone !  before  this  blazing  brand 
Shall  orge**— and  wav'd  it  hissing  in  her  hand. 

Tb'  insulted  hero  rolls  his  wrathful  eyes, 
And,  "  Why  so  turbulent  of  soul  ?"  he  cries ; 
"  Cui  these  lean  sbrivell'd  limbs,  unnerv'd  with  age, 
These  poor  but  honest  rags,  enkindle  rage } 
hi  crowds  we  wear  the  badge  of  hungry  fiite ; 
And  beg,  degraded  from  superior  state ! 
Coostrain'd  a  rent-«harge  on  the  rich  I  live ; 
Reduc'd  to  crave  the  good  I  once  could  give  : 
A  palace,  wealth,  and  slaves,  I  late  possessed. 
And  all  that  makes  the  great  be  calPd  the  blessM : 
Bfy  gate,  an  emblem  of  my  open  soul, 
Embraced  the  poor,  and  dealt  a  bounteous  dole. 
Scorn  not  the  sad  reverse,  injurious  maid  ! 
Tb  Jove's  high  will,  and  be  his  will  obey'd  ! 
Nor  think  thyself  exempt :  that  rosy  prime 
Must  share  the  ireneral  doom  of  withering  time :  ' 
To  some  new  channel  soon,  the  changeful  tide 
Of  royal  grace  th'  offended  queen  may  guide ; 
And  her  lo^d  lord  unploroe  thy  towering  pride. 
Or  were  he  dead,  'tis  wisdom  to  beware : 
Sweet  blooms  the  prince  beneath  Apollo's  care ; 
Your  deeds  with  quick  impartial  eye  surveys, 
Potent  to  punish  what  he  cannot  praiM." 

Her  keen  reprotch  had  reacb'd  the  sov^ign's 
ear; 
"  Loquacious  insolent !"  she  cries,  **  forbear : 
To  thee  the  purpose  of  my  soul  T  told ; 
Venial  discoorse,  unblam'd,  with  him  to  hold  : 
The  storied  labours  of  my  wandering  lord. 
To  soothe  my  grief,  he  haply  may  record : 
Yet  him,  my  guest,  thy  venom'd'rage  hath  stung: 
Thy  head  shall  pay  the  forfeit  of  thy  tongue ! 
But  thou  on  whom  my  palace  cares  depend,  ^ 
Eurynom^,  regard  the  stranger-friend  : 
A  seat,  soft-spread  with  furry  spoils,  prepare ; 
Due-distant,  for  us  both  to  speak,  and  hear." 
The  menial  fair  obeys  with  duteous  baste : 
A  seat  adoro'd  with  furry  spoils  she  plac'd  i 
DoA-distant  for  discourse  the  hero  sate ; 
When  Ikni  the  soreteifii  from  her  chair  of  state : 


*'  Reveal,  obsequious  to  my  first  demand. 
Thy  name,  thy  Kneage,  and  tby  native  land.'^ 

He  thus:  *' O  queen!  whose  far  resounding  foai6 
Is  bounded  only  by  the  starry  frame ; 
Consummate  pattern  of  imperial  sway. 
Whose  pious  rule  a  warlike  race  obey : 
In  wavy  gold  thy  summer  vales  are  dress'd  ; 
Thy  autumns  beud  with  copious  fruit  oppressM; 
With  flocks  and  herds  each  grassy  plain  is  stor'd; 
And  fish  of  every  fin  thy  seas  aflortt ; 
Their  affluent  joys  the  grateful  realms  confo«» 
And  Mess  the  power  that  still  delights  to  bless. 
Gracious  permit  this  prayer,  imperial  dame ! 
Forbear  to  know  my  lineage,  or  my  name : 
Urge  not  this  breast  to  heave,  these  eyes  to  wMp| 
In  sweet  oblivion  let  my  sorrow  sleep  I 
My  woes  awak'd  will  violate  your  ear| 
And  to  this  gay  censorious  train  appear 
A  winy  vapour  melting  in  a  tear." 

"  their  gifts  the  gods  resum'd,"  (the  qa«Ml  rt^ 
"  Exterior  grace,  and  energy  of  mind :     [  jomM) 
When  the  dear  partner  of  my  nuptial  joy, 
Auxiliar  troops  combined,  to  conquer  Troy. 
My  lord's  protecting  hand  alone  would  raise 
My  drooping  verdure,  and  extend  my  praise  f 
Peers  from  the  distant  Samiao  shores  resort ; 
Here  with  Dulichians  join'd,  besiege  the  court  t 
Zacynthus,  green  with  ever-shady  groves. 
And  Ithaca,  presumptuous,  boast  their  lores  t 
Obtruding  on  my  choice  a  second  lord, 
They  press  the  HjrmenSBan  rite  abborr'd. 
Misrule  thus  mingling  with  domestic  cares, 
1  live  regardless  of  my  state  aflhirs : 
Receive  no  stranger  guest,  no  poor  relieve  |f 
But  ever  for  my  lord  in  secret  grieve  J-— 
This  art,  instinct  by  some  celestial  power, 
I  try'd,  elusive  of  the  bridal  hour : 
*  Ye  peers !'  I  cry,  *  who  press  to  gaha  a  hetft; 
Where  dread  Ulysses  claims  no  futura  part; 
Rebate  your  loves,  each  rival  suit  suspend. 
Till  this  funereal  web  my  labours  end : 
Cease,  till  to  good  I^ertes  I  bequeath 
A  pall  of  state,  the  ornament  of  death. 
For  when  to  fate  hebow<<,  each  Grecian  dame 
With  just  reproach  were  liceos'd  to  defome ; 
Should  he,  long  honour'd  in  supreme  command. 
Want  the  last  duties  of  a  daughter's  hand.* 
The  fiction  pleas'd  !  their  loves  I  long  elude; 
The  night  still  ravellM  what  the  day  renew'd, 
ITiree  years  successful  in  my  art  conneal'd^ 
My  ineffsctual  fraud  the  fourth  rftveal'd : 
Befriended  by  my  own  domestic  spies. 
The  woof  unwrought  ther  suitor-train  surprise. 
From  nuptial  rites  they  now  no  more  recede^ 
And  fear  forbids  to  falsify  the  breed. 
My  anxious  parents  urge  a  speedy  choice. 
And  to  their  suffrage  gain  the  filial  voice  : 
For  rule  mattire,  Telcmachns  drplores' 
His  dome  dishonourM,  and  exhausted  stores-^    - 
But,  stranger  !  as  thy  days  seem  full  of  fotc. 
Divide  discourse,  in  turn  thy  birth  relate : 
Thy  port  asserts  thcc  of  distinguish'd  racei 
No  poor  unfather'd  product  of  disgrace." 

"  Princess !»»  he  cries,  "  renew'd  by  your  eetiU 
mand. 
The  dear  remembranc  of  my  native  land 
Of  secret  grief  unseals  the  friitfol  source  • 
And  tears  repeat  their  long  forgotten  course! 
So  pa]^  the  wretch  whom  fate  constrains  to  roodl. 
The  dues  of  oatare  to  his  natal  home  !^  ^ 
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But  toward  on  mj  ioal  let  terrmr  prey. 
Your  tOYereign  will  my  duty  bids  obor. 

'*  Crete  avee  the  dccling  waf«t,  a  mutfal  toil ! 
And  ninety  cities  crown  the  sea-bom  ble: 
Mix'd  with  her  genuine  sons,  adopted  names 
In  Tarious  tongues  avow  their  various  claims : 
Cydoniaos  dreadful  with  the  bended  yew, 
And  bold  Pela^  boast  a  native's  due  i 
The  Dorians,  plimi*d  amid  the  files  of  war, 
Her  Ibodfbl  glebe  with  fierce  Achaians  share  ; 
Cnossos,  her  capital  of  high  command, 
Wb^re  scepter'd  Minos  with  impartial  hand 
Divided  ri^t;  e^ich  ninth  revolving  year 
By  Jove  reoeivM  in  council  to  confer. 
JHis  son  DenoUion  bore  successive  sway  ; 
His  son,  who  gave  me  first  to  vieir  jthe  day! 
The  royal  bed  an  elder  issue  blest, 
Idomeneus«  whom  Ilian  fields  attest 
Of  matchless  deeds :  untrained  tQ  martial  toil 
I  liv'd  inglorious  in  my  natives  isle. 
Studious  of  peace;  and  JEthon  is  my  name. 
Twas  then  to  Crete  that  great  Ulysses  came^ 
For  elemental  war,  and  wintry  Jove, 
From  Malea's  gusty  cape  his  navy  drove 
To  bright  Lucina's  fiuie ;  the  shdfy  ooast. 
Where  loud  Amnisns  in  the  deep  is  lost 
His  vessels  moored,  (an  inconunodious  port  I) 
The  hero  speeded  to  the  Cnossian  court: 
Aid^at  the  partner  of  his  arms  to  find, 
In  leagues  of  long  commutual  friendship  joined. 
Vain  hope!  ten  suns  had  warm'd  the  westeni 

strand. 
Since  my  brave  brother  with  his  Cretan  band 
Had  saiFd  for  Troy :  but  to  the  genial  feast 
My  honour*d  roof  receivM  the  royal  guest : 
Beeves  for  his  train  the  Cnossian  peers  assign 
A  public  treat,  with  jars  of  generous  wine. 
Twelve  days,  while  Boreas  vex*d  th'  aerial  spaoe, 
My  hospitable  dome  he  deign'd  to  grace : 
And,  when  the  north  had  ceasM  the  stormy  roar. 
He  wing'd  his  voyage  to  the  Phrygiap  shore.*' 

Thus  the  fom'd  hero,  perfected  in  wilei, 
With  fair  similitude  of  truth  beguiles 
Thequeen's  attentive  ear :  disMlv'd  in  wpe. 
From  her  bright  eyes  the  tears  unbounded  flow. 
As  snows  collected  on  the  mopntain  freeze. 
When  milder  regions  br  athe  a  vernal  breeze, 
The  fleecy  pile  obeys  the  whispering  gales. 
Ends  in  a  stream,  and  murmurs  through  the  valet: 
So,  melted  with  the  pleasing  tale  he  told, 
Down  her  fair  cheek  the  copious  torrent  rolPd : 
She  to  her  present  lord  laments  him  lost. 
And  views  that  olyect  which  she  wants  the  most  1 
Withering  at  heart  to  see  the  weeping  fair. 
His  eyes  look  stem,  and  cast  a  gloomy  stare  ; 
Of  horn  the  stiff  relentlfvs  balls  appear, 
Or  globes  of  iron  fix'd  in  either  sphere  ; 
Firm  wisdom  interdicts  to  softening  tear. 
A  neechless  interval  of  grief  ensues, 
TilTthus  the  queen  the  tender  theme  renews : 

**  Stranger!  that  e*er  thy  hospitable  roof 
Ulysses  grac'd,  confirm  by  faithful  proof; 
Delineate  to  my  view  my  warlike  lord. 
His  form,  his  habit,  ana  his  train  record.** 

"  Tishard,"  he  cries, "  to  bring  to  sudden  sight 
Tdeas  that  have  winged  their  distant  flight ; 
Bare  on  the  mind  those  images  are  traced. 
Whose  fbotsteps  twenty  winters  have  defoc'd : 
But  what  I  can,  receive. — In  ample  mode^ 
A  robe  of  piilitary  purple  flow'd 


0*er  all  his  frame :  Ulustrioos  on  his  breast 

The  double-clasping  gold  ^  king  oonfesL 

In  the  rich  woof  a  hoimd.  Mosaic  drawn. 

Bore  on  full-stretch,  and  ieix'd  a  dappled  faw»| 

Deep  in  the  neck  his  £sngs  indent  their  bold ; 

They  pant,  and  struggle  in  the  moving  gold. 

Fine  as  a  filmy  web  beneath  it  shone 

A  vest,  that  denied  like  a  cloodlem  sun : 

The  female  traiu  who  round  him  throog'd  to  gate. 

In  silent  wonder  sigfa'd  unwilling  praise. 

A  sabrj%  when  the  warrior  preM*a  to  part, 

I  gave,  enamelled  with  Vulcanian  art : 

A  mantle  parple-ting*d,  and  radiant  vest, 

Dimension'd  equal  to  his  sixe  expressed 

Afl^sction  grateiul  to  my  honoor'd  guest. 

A  fisvourite  herald  in  h^  train  I  kiMw, 

His  visage  solemn  sad,  of  sable  hue  e 

Short  wooUy  curls  o*erfleec*d  his  bending  head, 

0*er  which  a  promontory-shoulder  sprcaid  ; 

Enrybates !  in  whose  largo  tonl  alone 

Ulysses  view'd  an  image  of  his  own.** 

His  speech  the  tempest  of  her  grief  vestor'd. 
In  all  he  told  she  recognis*d  her  lord. 
But  when  the  sloim  watspent  in  plenteonsshowersi 
A  pause  inspiriting  her  langnishM  powers  i 
''  Oh !  tl^,**  she  cry>d,  «<  whom  first  niclement 
Made  welcome  to  my  hospitable  gate;  [fota 

With  all  thy  wants  the  name  of  poor  diall  end: 
Henceforth  live  honour'd,  my  domes^  friend  I 
The  vest  much  envy*d  on  yoor  native  coast. 
And  regal  robe  with  figur*d  gold  embossM, 
In  happier  hours  my  artful  hand  amploy*d, 
When  my  lov*d  lord  this  blisrfnl  bower  etyoyM  s 
The  foil  of  Troy,  emmpous  and  fbrlom 
Doom'd  to  survive,  and  never  to  rcttnm  !*' 

Then  he,  with  pity  touch*d :  ^  O  royal  darnel 
Your  ever-anxious  mind,  and  beauteous  frame. 
From  the  devouring  rage  of  grief  reclaim. 
I  not  the  fopdness  of  your  soul  reprove 
For  such  a  loid !  who  crown*d  your  virgin  fove 
With  the  dear  blessing  of  a  fair  increase ; 
Hirncelf  adom*d  with  more  than  mortal  grace : 
Yet  while  I  speak,  the  mighty  woe  suspend ; 
Truth  forms  my  tale;  to  pleasmg  truth  attend, 
Hie  royal  objeot  of  your  dearest  care 
■Breathes  in  no  distant  clime  the  vital  air  ; 
In  rich  Thesprotia,  and  the  nearer  bound 
Of  Thesialy,  his  name  I  heard  renownM; 
Without  retinue,  to  that  friendly  shore 
Welcom'd  with  gifts  of  price,  a  sum  less  store ! 
His  sacrilegious  train,  who  dar*d  to  prey 
On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day, 
Weredoom'd  by  Jove,  and  Phcsbos*  just  decree,  ^ 
To  perish  in  the  rough  lYinacrian  sea. 
To  better  fote  the  blameless  chief  oifdain'd, 
A  floating  fragment  of  the  wreck  regain'd. 
And  rode  the  storm;  till,  by  the  billows  tost. 
He  landed  on  the  fair  Phsaacian  coast 
That  race,  who  emulate  the  life  of  gods. 
Receive  him  joyous  to  their  blest  abodes  t 
Large  gifts  confer,  a  ready  sail  command. 
To  speed  his  voyage  to  the  Grecian  strand. 
But  your  wise  lord  (in  whose  capacious  soul 
High  schemes  of  power  in  just  succession  roll) 
His  Ithaca  reftts*d  from  fovouring  fote. 
Till  copious  wealth  might  guard  his  r^al  state. 
Phedon  the  foct  afibrm*d,  whose  sovereign  sway 
Thesprotian  tribes,  a  duteous  race,  ob^ : 
And  bade  the  gods  this  added  truth  attest, 
(While  pure  Ubatioos  crowned  the  genial  k»^\ 
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That  cncboi^d  in  bis  port  the  reiael  ttand. 

To  iraft  the  bcro  to  his  natal  land. 

I  Sot  Dttlichiam  iit|^  the  watery  way. 

Bat  first  the  Ulyssean  wealth  mirey : 

So  rich  the  value  of  a  store  so  vast 

Demands  the  pomp  of  centuries  to  waste! 

The  darlias  object  of  your  royal  love* 

Was  journey 'd  then<-«  to  Oodonean  Jove; 

By  the  sure  precept  of  the  sylvan  shrine. 

To  form  the  conduct  of  his  great  design : 

Irresolute  of  soul,  his  state  to  shrowd 

In  dark  disguise,  or  cornea  king  avow'd  ? 

llius  lives  your  lord ;  nor  longer  doom'd  to  vonm : 

Soon  will  he  grace  this  dear  paternal  dome. 

By  Jove,  thesource  of  good,  supreme  in  power! 

B^  the  blest  genius  of  this  friendly  bower  ! 

I  ratify  my  speech ;  before  the  Sun 

His  annoti  longitude  of  U^ven  shall  run  ; 

When  the  pale  empress  of  yon  starry  train 

In  the  next  month  renews  her  foded  wane, 
Ulysses  will  assert  his  rightful  reign.'*    ["  are  dne, 
"  What  thanks !  what  boon  !'*  reply'd  the  queen. 

When  time  shall  prove  the  storied  blessing  true  t 
My  lord's  return  should  £ste  no  more  retard, 
Bnvy  shall  sicken  at  thy  vast  reward. 
But  my  prophetic  fears,  alas !  presage. 

The  wounds  of  destiny's  relentless  rage. 
I  kmg  most  weep,  nor  will  Ulysses  come. 
With  royal  gifts  to  send  yon  honoured  home  I— 
Your  other  task,  ye  meoial  tram,  forbear : 
Now  wash  the  stranger,  and  the  bed  pr^iates 
With  qplendid  palls  the  downy  Aeece  adorn : 
Uprising  eariy  with  the  purple  morn, 
Ws  sinews  shrunk  with  age,  and  stiff  with  toil, 
In  the  warm  hath  foment  with  fragrant  oiL 
Then  with  Telemachns  the  social  foast 
Partaking  free,  my  aole  invitedj^est; 
Whoe'er  neglects  to  pay  distinction  due. 
The  breach  of  hospitable  right  may  run. 
The  vulgar  of  my  sex  I  most  exceed 
In  real  fome,  when  most  humane  my  deed : 
And  vainly  to  the  praise  of  queen  aspire. 
If,  stranger!  I  permit  that  mean  attire. 
Beneath  the  feastful  bower.    A  narrow  space 
Confines  the  circle  of  oar  destin'd  raoe^ 
Tis  ours  with  good  the  scanty  round  to  grace. 
Those  who  to  eruel  wrong  their  state  abuse. 
Dreaded  in  life  the  mutter'd  curse  pursues ; 
By  deatH  disrob'd  of  all  thdr  savage  powers. 
Then  licensed  rage  her  hateful  prey  devours. 
But  he  whose  inborn  worth  hb  acU  coomiend. 
Of  gentle  soul,  to  human  race  a  firiend ; 
The  wretched  he  relieves  diffuse  his  fome. 
And  distant  tongues  extol  the  patron  name." 

"  Princess,"  he  cry'd,  "  in  vain  your  bounties 
On  me,  confirm'd  and  obstinate  in  woe.  [flow 

When  my  lov'd  Crete  reoeiv'd  my  final  view, 
And  from  my  weeping  eyes  her  clifis  withdrew; 
The  tatter'd  weeds  (my  decent  robe  resign'd) 
I  chose  the  livery  of  a  woeful  mind ! 
Nor  wlU  my  heait-cocroding  cares  abate 
With  splendid  palls,  and  canopies  of  sUte: 
low-conch'd  on  earth,  the  gift  of  sleep  I  soom. 
And  catch  the  glances  of  the  waking  mom. 
The  delicacy  of  your  courtly  train 
To  waah  a  wretched  wanderer  would  disdain  ; 
But  if,  in  track  of  long  experience  try'd. 
And  sad  similitude  of  woes  ally'd. 
Some  wretch  reluctant  views  aerial  light. 
To  her  mean  hand  assign  the  friendly  rite." 


Pleas'd  with  his  wise  reply,  the  qdeefl  ftjom'd : 
'*  Such  gentle  manners,  and  so  sage  a  mind. 
In  all  who  grac'd  this  hoq>itable  bower 
I  ne'er  disoem'd,  before  this  social  hour. 
Such  servant  as  your  humble  choice  requires. 
To  light  receiv'd  the  lord  of  my  desires, 
New  from  the  birth :  and  with  a  mother's  band 
His  tender  bloom  to  manly  growth  sustain'd 
Of  matchless  prudence,  sAd  a  duteous  mind ; 
Though  now  to  life's  extremest  verge  declin'd 
Of  strength  superior  to  the  toil  assign'd.-^ 
fUse,  Eorydea!  with  ofAeieus  cake 
For  the  poor  friend  the  eleansinf  bath  prepare : 
This  debt  his  oorrespondent  fortunes  daim. 
Too  like  Ulysses,  and  perhaps  the  samel 
Thus,  old  with  woes,  my  fancy  paints  him  now  ; 
For  age  untimely  marks  the  carefel  brow !" 

Instant,  obsequious  to  the  mild  command. 
Sad  Eurydea  rose:  with  trembling  hand 
She  veils  the  torrent  of  her  tearful  eytM ; 
And  thus  iospassiott'd  to  herself  rqtUes : 

"  Son  of  my  love,  and  monarch  of  my  cares ; 
What  pangs  for  tfae^  this  wretched  bosom  bears ! 
Are  thus  by  Jove  who  constant  beg  his  aid 
With  pious  deed  and  pure  devotion  paid^ 
He  never  dar'd  delimud  the  saered  fene. 
Of  perfect  heeatomhs  in  order  slain : 
There  oft  implor'd  his  tutelary  power. 
Long  to  protract  the  sad  sepulchral  hour; 
That,  fbrm'd  for  empire  with  psitemal  care. 
His  realm  might  reoognixe  an  equal  heir. 
Oh  destin'd  head !    The  pious  vows  are  lost ; 
His  god  forgets  hhn  on  a  foreign  coast !-« 
Perhaps,  like  thee,  poor  goost !  in  wanton  pride 
The  rich  msult  him,  and  the  young  deride ! 
Conscioas  of  worth  revil'd,  thy  generous  mind 
The  friendly  rite  of  purity  dedin'd ; 
My  win  concurring  with  my  queen's  oommand^ 
Accept  the  bath  from  this  obsequious  band. 
A  strong  emotion  shakes  my  anguish'd  breast^ 
In  thy  whole  form  Ulysses  seems  express>d : 
Of  all  the  wretched  harbour'd  on  our  coast. 
None  imag>d  e'er  Kkethee  my  master  lost" 

Thus  half  disoover'd  through  the  dark  disguise. 
With  cold  composure  feign'd,  the  chief  repKea : 
"  Yon  join  your  suffrage  to  the  public  vote ; 
The  same  you  think,  have  all  beholdeiB  thought*^ 

He  said.    Replenish'd  from  the  purest  springs, 
The  laver  straight  with  busy  care  she  brings: 
In  the  deep  vase,  that  shone  like  bumish'd  gold, 
Ttie  boiling  fluid  temperates  the  cold. 
Meantime  revolving  in  Jiis  thoughtful  mind 
The  scar  with  which  his  manly  knee  was  sign'd  ; 
His  foce  averting  firom  the  crackling  blaze. 
His  shoulders  intercept  th'  unfriendly  rzj»  i 
Thus  cautious  in  theobaeure  he  hop'd  to  fly 
The  curious  search  of  Euryclea^s  e3re. 
Cautious  in  vain !  nor  ceas'd  the  dame  to  find 
The  scar, ,  with  which  his  manly  knee  was  sign'di 

This  on  Parnassus  (combating  the  boar) 
With  glancing  rage  the  tnsky  savage  tore. 
Attended  by  his  brave  maternal  race. 
His  grandsire  sent  him  to  the  sylvan  chase, 
AutolyCQS  the  bold  (a  mighty  name 
For  spotless  faith  and  deeds  of  martial  fame ; 
Hermes,  his  patron-god,  those  gifb  bestow'd,  • 
Whose  shrine  with  weanling  lambs  he  wont  t» 

load.) 
Hit  course  to  Ithaca  this  hero  sped. 
When  the  first  product  of  Laertes'  bed 
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Wm  new  difc1o8'4  to  birth ;  tbe  buKiQet  ends,', 

When  Eorydoa  from  the  qaeen  descends, 
And  to  his  fond  embrace  the  babe  commends,  [son ; 
•'  Receive,'*  she  cries,  "  your  royal  daughter's 
And  name  tbe  blessings  that  your  prayers  have 

WOB."     ^ 

Then  thus  the  boary  chief:  "  My  Tictor  arms 
niave  a«'d  the  realms  aroaod  with  dire  alarms  ; 
A  sure  memorial  of  my  dreaded  lame 
Ihe  t}oy  shall  bear ;  Uljrstrs  be  his  name ! 
And  when  with  filial  love  the  youth  shall  come 
To  view  his  motber^s  soil,  my  Delphic  dome 
With  gifts  of  price  shall  send  him  joyous  home.'' 
lAirM  with  the  promisM  boon,  wheo  youthful  prime 
Ended  in  man,  bis  mother's  natal  dime 
Ulysses  sought;  with  fond  aifectioa  dear 
Amphithea'sarms  reoeiv'dthe  royal  heiis 
Her  ancient  lord '  an  equal  joy  possestj 
Instant  be  bade  prepare  tbe  gentol  feast ; 
A  steer  to  form  the  bumptuoos  banquet  bled, 
Whose  sutely  growth  five  flowery  sommers  fed : 
His  sous  divide,  and  roast  with  artful  care 
Tbo  limbs ;  then  all  the  tasteful  viands  fhare. 
Kor  ceas'd  discouiae  (tbe  baiiqoet  of  the  soul) 
Till  Phcebus,  wheeling  jto^e  western  goal, 
Resigned  the  skies,  and  night  involv'd  the  pole. 
Their  drooping  eyes  the  slumberous  shade  op- 
Sated  they  rose,  and  all  retired  to  rest,    fpress'd. 

Soon  as  the  Mom,  new  robM  in  purple  light, 
Pierc'd  with  her  golden  shafts  tbe  rear  of  night ; 
Ulysses  and  his  brave  maternal  race, 
llie  young  Autolyoi,  ai>say  the  chase. 
Parnassus,  thick  perplex'd  with  horrid  shades, 
W4th  deepmouth'd  hounds  the  hunter  troop  in- 
vades: 
What  time  the  Sun,  from  ocean*s  peaceful  stream, 
Darts  o*er  the  lawn  his  borisontal  beam. 
The  pack  impatient  snuff  the  tainted  gale; 
The  thorny  wiles  the  woodmen  fierce  assail: 
And,  foremost  of  tbe  train,  his  cornel  spear 
Ulysses  wav'd,  to  rouse  the  savage  war. 
Deep  in  the  rough  recesses  of  the  wood, 
A  lofty  copse,  tbe  growth  of  ages,  stood : 
]^Qr  winter's  boreal  blast,  nor  thunderous  riiower, 
Kor  solar  ray,  could  pierce  the  shady  bower. 
With  witber'dfDliage  strew'd,  a  heapy  store ! 
The  warm  pavilion  of  a  dreadful  boar. 
Kous'd  by  the  bounds'  and  hunters'  mingling  dies, 
The  savage  firom  his  leafy  shelter  flies : 
M'itb  fiery  glare  his  sanguine  eyeballs  sbine^ 
And  bristles  high  impale  his  horrid  chine. 
Young  Ithacus  advanc'd,  defies  the  foe^ 
Poising  his  lifted  lance  in  act  to  throw ; 
The  savage  renders  vain  the  wound  decreed. 
And  8]>rings  impetuous  with  opponent  speed ; 
His  tusks  oblique  he  aim'd,  the  knae  to  gore  ^ 
Aslope  they  glanc'd,  tbe  sinewy  fibres  tore, 
And  bar'd  the  bone  :  Ulysses  undismay'd. 
Soon  with  redoubled  force  the  wound  rcpay'd ; 
To  the  right  shoulder  joint  the  spear  apply'd  ; 
His  further  flank  the  streaming  puf^le  dy'd  : 
On  earth  he  nish'd  with  agonizing  pain ; 
With  joy,  and  vast  surprise,  th'  applauding  train 
Viewed  his  enormous  bulk  extended  on  the  plain. 
With  bandage  firm  Ulysses'  knee  they  bound | 
Then,  chanting  mystic  lays,  the closhig  wound 
Of  sarrod  melody  confsss'd  the  force ; 
The  tides  of  life  regain  their  azure  coursew 

f  AntolyoQSrf 


Then  back  they  M  the  fotttii  wHh  loud  aodfehni 
Autolycus,  enamour'd  with  his  fame, 
Confirm'd  the  cure;  and  from  the  Delphic  dome 
With  added  gifts  return 'd  him  glorioos  home. 
He  safis  at  Ithaca -with  joy  received. 
Relates  tbe  ehase,  and  eariy  praise  achieved. 

Deep  o'er  bis  knee,  inseam'd,  remain*d  the  scar : 
■Which  noted  token  of  tbe  wt«Klland  war 
When  Euryclea  found,  th'  ablution  ceas'd ;    ' 
Down  dropped  the  leg,  from  her  slack  band  r&- 
Tbe  mingled  flnidsfirom  the  vase  redound;  [leas'd; 
The  vase  reclining  floats  the  floor  around ! 
Smiles  dew'd  with  tears  the  pleasing  strife  exprsM'd 
Of  grief  and  joy,  alternate  in  her  breast 
Her  flattering  worde  in  melting  mmtnurs  died ; 
At  length,  abiupt— '*  My  son!  my  king!'*— %he 

cried. 
His  Beck  with  food  embrace  infoldtag  fast. 
Pull  on  the  queen  her  raptur'd  eye  she  cast. 
Ardent  to  speak  the  OMnarch  safe  restored: 
But  studious  to  conceal  her  niyal  lord, 
Minerva  fix'd  her  mind  on  views  remote. 
And  from  the  preaont  bliss  abstracts  her  thought 
His  hand  to  Euryclea^s  momh  applied, 
"  Art  thou  fbredoom'd  my  pest'?**  tbe  here  cried  t 
"  Thy  milky  founts  my  infuit  tips  have  drain'd: 
And  have  the  fistes  thy  babbling  age  ordain'd 
To  violate  the  life  thy  youth  sustam'd  ? 
An  exile  have  1  fold,  with  weeping  eyes. 
Full  twenty  annual  suns  in  distant  akies : 
At  length  retumM,  some  god  inspires  thy  breast 
To  know  thy  king,  and  here  I  stand  confess'd. 
This  hcaven-iHscover'd  truth  to  thee  consigu'd. 
Reserve  the  treasure  of  thy  inniost  mind  : 
Else,  if  the  gods  my  vengeful  arm  sustain. 
And  prostrate  to  my  sword  the  suitor  train : 
With  their  lewd  mates^  thy  undistinguish'd  agt 
Shall  bleed  a  victim  to  vindictive  ra'ge." 

Then  thus  rejoin'd  the  dame,  devoid  of  feart 
"  What  words,  my  son,  have  pass'd  thy  lipt 

'  severe! > 
De^  in  my  soul  the  trust  shall  lodge  secur'd ; 
With  ribs  of  steel,  and  marble  heart,  immur'd* 
When  Heaven,  auspicious  to  thy  right  avow'd. 
Shall  prostrate  to  thy  sword  tbe  suitor  crowd ; 
Tbe  deeds  I'll  blazon  of  the  menial  fair; 
The  lewd  to  death  devote,  tbe  virtuous  spare." 

**  Thy  aid  avails  me  not,"  the  chief  replied; 
"My  own  experience  shall  their  doom  decide; 
A  witness  judge  precludes  a  long  appeal : 
Suffice  it  thee  thy  monarch  to  conceal." 

He  said  :  obsequious,  with  redoubled  pace« 
She  to  the  fount  conveys  th'  exhausted  vase : 
1  he  bath  rcnew'd,  she  ends  tbe  pleasing  toil 
With  plenteous  unction  of  ambronal  oil. 
Adjusting  to  his  limbs  the  tatter'd  vest. 
His  former  seat  receiv'd  the  stranger  guest ; 
Whom  thus,  with  pensive  air,  the  queen  addressMs 

*'  Hiough  night,  dissolving  grief  in  grateful  ease, 
Your  drooping  eyes  with  soft  oppression  seize : 
Awhile,  retiictant  to  her  pleasing  force. 
Suspend  the  ret^tful  hour  with  sweet  discourse. 
The  day  (ne'er  brightened  with  a  beam  of  joy !) 
My  menials  and  domestic  cares,  employ : 
And  unattended  by  iiincere  repose, 
Tbe  night  assists  my  ever  wakeful  woes: 
When  Nature's  hush'd  beneath  her  broodhig  shade, 
My  echoing  griefs  the  starry  vault  invade. 
As,  when  the  months  are  dad  in  flowery  grecg| 
Sad  Phileoiel  in  bowery  thadea  i 
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To  Ternal  airs' attimes  h^  taried  strains  ; 
And  Itylus  sbuiwis  warbling  o^er  the  plains  : 
Youog  ttylus,  bis  parents*  darling  joy  ! 
Wbom  chance  misled  the  mother  to  destroy ; 
Now  doom'd  a  wakeful  bird  to  wail  the  beauteous 
So  in  nocturnal  solitude  forlorn,  [^y* 

A  sad  variety  of  woes  I  mourn  ! 
My  mind,  reflective,  in  a  tbomy  maze 
Devious  from  care  to  care  incessant  strays. 
ifom,  wavering  doubt  succeeds  to  long  despair  ! 
Shall  I  my  virgin  nuptial  vow  revere  ; 
And,  joining  to  my  son^s  my  menial  train, 
Partake  his  councils,  and  assfst  his  reign  \ 
Or,  since,  mature  ip  manhood,  he  deplores 
His  dome  dishonoured,  and  exhausted  stores  ;  ■ 
Shall  T,  reluctant,  to  his  will  accord  ; 
And  from  the  peers  select  the  noblest  lord  ? 
So  by  my  choice  avow'd,  at  length  decide    * 
These  wasteful  love-debates,  a  mourning  bride ! 
A  visionary  thought  IMl  now  relate  ; 
Illustrate,  if  you  know,  the  shadow 'd  fate  : 

**  A  team  of  twenty  geese  (a  snow-white  train!) 
Fed  near  the  limpid  lake  with  golden  grain, 
Amuj^  my  pensive  hours.     The  bird  of  Jove 
Fierce  firom  his  mountain  eyrie  downward  drove : 
Bach  favourite  fowl  he  pounc'd  with  deathful  sway. 
And  back  triumphant  wing'd  his  airy  way. 
My  pitying  eyes  effus'd  a  plenteous  stream, 
^  To  view  their  death  thus  imag'd  ifi  a  dream  : 
With  tender  sympathy  to  soothe  my  soul, 
A  troop  of  matrons,  fancy-formM,  condole. 
But  whilst  with  grief  and  rage  my  bosom  buni*d. 
Sudden  the  tyrant  of  the  skies  returned  : 
Perch'd  on  the  battlements,  he  thus  began : 
(In  form  an  eagle,  but  in  voice  a  man.) 
*  P  queen !  no  vulgar  vision  of  the  sky 
I  'dbme,  prophetic  of  approaching  joy  ! 
View  in  this  plumy  fbrm  thy  victor  lord ; 
The  gccse  (a  glutton  race)  by  tbee  deplored, 
Portend  the  suitors  fati^  to  my  sword.' 
This  said,  the  pleasing  featlierVl  omen  ccasM. 
When,  :From  the  downy  bands  of  sleep  released. 
Fast  by  the  limpid  lake  my  swaolike  train 
I  found,  insatiate  of  the  golden  grain." 

"The  vision  soif-explainM"  (the  chief  replies) 
"  Sincere  reveals  the  sanction  of  the  skies : 
Ulysses  speaks  his  o«fn  return  decreed  ; 
Attd  by  his  sword  the  suitors  sure  to  bleed.'' 

."  Hard  is  the  task,  and  rare,'*  the  queen  re - 
**  Impending  destinies  in  dreams  to  find  :    [join*d, 
Immar*d  within  the  silent  bower  of  sleep, 
Two  portals  firm  the  various  phantoms  keep  : 
Of  ivory  one ;  whence  flit,  to  mock  the  brain. 
Of  winged  lies  a  light  fantastic  train  : 
The  gates  oppos'd  pellucid  valves  adorn, 
And  columns  fair  incas'd  with  polishM  horn : 
Where  images  of  truth  for  passage  wait. 
With  visions  manifest  of  future  fate. 
Kot  to  tliis  troop,  I  fear,  that  phantom  soar'd, 
IJlTiich  spoke  Ulysses  to  his  realm  restored  : 
Dtlusive  semblance  ! — but  my  remnant  life 
Heaven  shall  determine  m  a  gameful  strife : 
With  that  fam'd  bow  Ulysses  taught  to  bend, 
For  Cne  the  rival  archers  shall  contend. 
As  on  the  listed  field  he  ns'd  to  place 
'  Six  beams,  opposM  to  fix  in  equal  space : 
Elan<!^d  afar  by  his  unerring  art, 
5ure  through  six  circlets  flew  the  whizzing  dart 
9o,  when  the  Sun  restores  the  purple  day. 
Their  strength  and  skill  the  suitors  shall  kssay : 


To  him  the  spousal  honour  is  decreed. 

Who  through  the  rings  directs  the  feather'd  reed. 

Tom  from  these  walls  (where  long  the  kmder 

powers  [hours  I) 

With  pomp  and  joy  have  wing'd  my  youthful 
On  this  poor  breast  no  dawn  of  bliss  shall  beam  ; 
'Hie  pleasure  past  supplies  a  copious  theme 
For  many  a  dreary  thought,  and  many  a  doleful 

dream." 
"  Propose  the  sportive  tot*'  (the  chief  replies) 
"  Nor  dread  to  name  yourself  the  bowyer*s  prize: 
Ulysses  will  surprise  th'  unfmishM  game 
Avow*d,  and  falsify  the  suitors'  claim." 
To  whom,  with  grace  serene,  the  queen  rejoin'd : 
**  In  all  thy  speech,  what  pleasing  force  I  find ! 
O'er  my  suspended  woe  thy  words  prevail, 
I  part  reluctant  from  the  pleasing  tale. 
But  Heaven,  that  knows  what  all  terrestrials  need^ 
Repose  to  night,  and  toil  to  dny  decreed  : 
Grateful  vicissitude  !  yet  me  withdrawn, 
Wakirful  to  weep  and  watch  the  tardy  dawn 
Established  use  enjoins;  to  rest  and  joy 
Estrang'd,  since  d«^r  Ulysses  sail'd  to  Troy  I 
Meantime  instructed  is  the  menial  trilie 
Your  couch  to  fashion  as  yourself  prescribe." 
Tims  aflfable,  her  boweif  the  queen  ascends ; 
Hie  sovereign  step  a  beauteous  train  attends; 
There  imag'd  to  her  soul  Ulysse««  rose  ; 
Down  her  pi^e  cheek  new  streaming  sorrow  flows  4 
Till  soft  oblivions  shade  Minerva  spread. 
And  o'er  her  eyes  antbrosial  slumber  2>hed« 
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WiHLB  Uljrsses  lies  in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace, 
he  is  witness  to  the  disorders  of  the  women. 
Minerva  comforts  him,  and  casts  him  asleep. 
■At  his  waking  he  desires  a  favourable  sign  from 
Jupiter,  which  is  granU'd.  The  feast  of  Apollo  is 
celebrated  by  the  people,  and  the  suitors  banquet 
in.  the  palace.  TeJemachus  exerts  his  authority 
amongst  them,  notwithstanding  which,  Ulysses 
is  insulted  by  Ctesippus,  and  the  rest  continue 
iiL  their  excesses.  Strange  prodigies  are  seen  by 
Theoclymenus  the  augur,  who  explains  them  to 
tkedcstJiiction  of  the  wooers. 


An  ample  hide  divine  Uly'sscs  spread. 
And  form'd  of  flet^cy  skins  his  humble  bed 
(ITie  remnants  of  the  spoil  the  suitor  crowd 
In  festival  devoured,  and  victims  vo'.vM). 
Then  o'er  the  chief,  Eurynom^  the  chaste. 
With  duteous  care,  a  downy  carpfct  cast : 
With  dire  revenge  his  thoughtful  bosom  glows. 
And,  nitninating  wrath,  he  scorns  repose. 

As  thus  pdvilion'd  in  the  porch  he  lay 
Scenes  of  lewd  loves  his  wakeful  eyes  survey ; 
Whilst  to  nocturnal  joys  imjmre  repair. 
With 'Wanton  glee,  the  prostitutf^l  fair. 
His  heart  with  rage  this  new  dishonour  stung, 
WaTeriog  bis  thought  iu  dubious  balance  hung  f 
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Oi^  instant  riiould  be  <luench  tbc  guilty  flame 
^Vith  Ibeir  own  blood,  and  intercept  the  shame ; 
Or  to  their  lust  iodolge  a  last  embrace, 
And  let  the  peers  consummate  the  disgrace; 
Bound  his  swoln  heart  the  mnrmurous  fury  rolls; 
As  o^er  her  yotmg  the  mother  mastiif  growls, 
And  bays  the  stranger  groom :  so  wrath  compressed, 
Kecoiling,  motter'd  thunder  in  his  breast 
**  Poor  suflering  heart ! "  he  cried,  "  support  the  pain 
Of  wounded  honour,  and  thy  rage  restrain. 
Kot  fiercer  woes  tl:y  fortitude  could  foil. 
When  the  brave  partners  of  thy  ten  years*  toil 
Dire  Polypheme  devoured :  I  then  was  freed. 
By  patient  prudence  from  the  death  decreed.*' 

liius  anchor*d  safe  on  reaaon^s  peaceful  coast 
Tempests  of  wrath  his  soul  no  longer  toss'd ; 
Bestless  his  body  rolPd,  to  rage  resign*d  : 
As  on^  who  long  with  pale-ey*d  famine  pin*dy 
The  savory  cates  on  glowing  embers  cast 
Incessant  turns,  impatient  for  repast ; 
Uljrtses  so,  from  side  to  side  derolv'd. 
In  self-debate  the  suitors*  doom  resolvM. 
When,  in  the  form  of  mortal  nympb  array'd, 
From  Heaven  descends  the  Jove-born  martial  maid; 
And  hovering  o*er  his  head  in  view  confessed, 
llie  goddess  thus  her  favourite  care  addre8s*d ; 

'*  O  thou,  of  mortals  most  jnur*d  to  woes ! 
Why  roll  those  eyes  unfriended  of  repose  ? 
Beneath  thy  palace-roof  forget  thy  care ; 
BJcss*d  in  thy  queen !  bles8*d  in  thy  blooming  heir  1 
Whom,  to  the  gods  when  suppliant  fathers  bow. 
They  name  the  standard  of  their  dearest  vow." 

**  Just  is  thy  kind  reproach,'*  (the  chief  rejoin'd) ; 
**  Deeds  full  of  fate  distraot  my  various  mind 
In  contemplation  wrapp'd.    This  hostile  crew 
What  single  arm  hath  prowess  to  subdue  ? 
Or  if,  by  Jove's  and  thy  anxiliar  aid. 
They're  doom'd  to  bleed  ;  Oh !  lay  celestial  maid : 
Where  shall  Ulvsses  shun,  or  bow  sustain, 
Nations  embattled  to  revenge  the  slain  ?" 

*'  Oh,  impotence  of  AUth !"  Minerva  cries, 
**  If  man  on  fWiil  unknowing  roan  relies, 
Doubt  you  the  gods?  Lo*  Pallas' self  descendi, 
Inspires  thy  counsels,  and  thy  toils  attends. 
In  me  afllanc*d,  fortify  thy  breist. 
Though  myriads  leagued  thy  rightfol  claim  con- 
test: 
JJ[y  sure  divinity  shall  bear  the  shield, 
And  edge  thy  sword  to  reap  the  glorioos  field. 
Kow  pay  the  debt  to  craving  nature  dne. 
Her  raded  powers  with  balmy  rest  renew.** 
She  ceas'd.    Ambrosial  slumbers  seal  his  eyes ; 
His  care  dissolves  in  visionary  joys : 
The  goddess,  plcas*d,  regains  her  natal  skies. 

Not  so  the  queen  :  the  downy  bands  of  sleep 
By  grief  relax'd,  shie  wak'd  again  to  weep : 
A  gloomy  pause  ensued  of  dumb  despair : 
Then  thus  her  fate  invok'd,  with  fervent  prayer: 

**  Diana !  wpetd  thy  deathful  ebon  dart. 
And  cure  the  pangs  of  this  convnlsive  heart. 
Snatch  me,  ye  whirlwinds !  far  from  human  raoe» 
Toss'd  through  the  void  illimitable  space : . 
Or,  if  dismounted  from  the  rapid  cloud. 
Me  with  his  whelming  wave  let  Ocean  shroud  \ 
So,  Pandarus,  thy  hopes,  three  orphan  foir, 
Were  doom'd  to  wander  through  the  devious  air ; 
Thyself  untimely  and  thy  consort  dy'd. 
But  four  celestials  both  your  cares  supply'd. 
Venus  hi  tender  delicacy  rears 
With  boney,  milk,  and  winei  their  tafont  yean : 
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Imperial  Jnno  to  their  youth  assi^M 

A  form  mnjesti^,  and  sagacious  mind : 

With  shapely  growth  Diana  grac'd  the  bloom  | 

And  Pallas  taught  the  texture  of  the  loom. 

But  whilst,  to  learn  their  lots  in  nuptial  love^ 

Bright  Cytherea  sought  the  bower  of  Jove 

(The  god  supreme,  to  whose  eternal  eye 

The  registers  of  fate  expanded  lie  ;) 

Wing'd  harpies  snatch*d  tV  unguarded  charge 

And  to  the  Furies  bore  a  greatfiil  prey.        [tpmjf 

Be  such  my  lot !  Or  thou,  Diafna,  speed 

Thy  shaft,  and  send  me  joyful  to  the  dead  | 

To  seek  my  lord  among  the  warrior  traitf, 

Kre  second  vows  my  bridal  foith  prcrfaeme. 

When  woes  the  waking  sense  alone  assaiT; 

Whilst  night  extends  her  soft  obli>'ious  veil. 

Of  other  wretches'  care  the  torture  ends; 

No  truce  the  warfare  of  my  heart  suspends  T 

The  night  renews  the  day  distracting  theme. 

And  airy  terrours  sable  every  dream. 

The  last  alone  a  kind  illusion  wrought. 

And  to  my  bed  my  lov'd  Ulysses  brought 

In  manly  bloom,  and  each  majestic  grace, 

As  when  for  Troy  he  left  my  fond  embrace; 

Such  raptures  in  my  beating  bosom  rise', 

I  deem  it  sure  a  vision  of  the  skies." 

Thus,  whilst  Aurora  mounts  her  purple  throiie» 
In  audible  laments  she  breathes  her  moan ; 
The  sounds  assault  Ulysses*  wakeful  ear: 
Mi^odging  of  the  cause,  a  sudden  fear 
Of  his  arrival  known,  the  chief  alarms; 
He  thinks  the  queen  is  rushing  to  bis  armi. 
Upspringing  from  his  couch,  with  active  haste 
The  fleece  and  carpet  in  the  dome  he  plac'd 
(The  hide,  without,  imbib'd  the  mommg  air;) 
And  thus  the  gods  invok'd  with  ardent  prayer: 

'*  Jove,  and  ethereal  thrones !  with  Heaven  tt 
friend. 
If  the  long  series  of  my  woes  shall  end. 
Of  human  race  now  rising  from  repose 
Let  one  a  blissful  omen  here  disclose: 
And,  to  confirm  my  faith,  propitious  Jove, 
Vouchsafe  the  sanction  of  a  sign  above !" 

Whilst  lowly  thus  the  chief  adoring  bows, 
The  pitying  god  his  guardian  aid  avows, 
loud  from  a  sapphire  sky  his  thunder  sounds : 
With  springing  hope  the  hero's  heart  resounds. 
Soon,  with  consummate  joy  to  crown  his  prayer. 
An  omen'd  voice  invades  his  ravish*d  ear. 
Beneath  a  pile,  that  close  the  dome  a^join'd. 
Twelve  female  slaves  the  gift  of  Ceres  grind ; 
Task'd  for  the  royal  board  to  bolt  the  bran 
From  the  pnre  flour  (the  growth  and  strength  of - 
Discharging  to  the  day  the  labour  due,        [man). 
Now  early  to  repoae  the  rest  withdrew; 
One  maid,  unequal  to  the  task  assign'd. 
Still  tnm'd  the  toilsome  mill  with  amdoos  muid; 
And  thus  in  bitterness  of  soul  divin*d : 

<*  Father  of  gods  and  men ,  whose  thunders  roll 
O'er  the  cerulean  vault,  and  shake  the  pole ; 
Whoe'er  from  Heaven  has  gain*d  this  rare  oitent 
(Of  granted  vows  a  certain  signal  sent) 
In  this  blest  moment  of  accepted  prayer, 
Piteous,  regard  a  wretch  consum'd  with  care! 
Instant,  O  Jore!  coofbond  the  suitor  train, 
For  whom  o'ertoil'd  I  grind  the  golden  grain : 
Far  from  this  dome  the  lewd  devourers  oait» 
And  be  this  festival  decreed  their  last  !*' 

Big  with  their  doom  denounc'd  in  Earth  aadfkyi 
^Uljiiet'  heart  dilates  with  secret  jcqr* 
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Meantime  the  nieiiial  trftm  with  unctadus  wood 
HeapVI  hi^h  the  ^ial  be«rtb,  Vulcauiao  (bod : 
Whvn,  terly  dressM,  advanced  the  royal  hdr: 
VTtth  manly  ^ra^p  he  wav*d  a  martial  spear, 
A  radiant  sabre  sTac*d  his  purple  sone, 
Aod  on  his  foot  the  golden  sandal  shone. 
His  steps  impetuous  to  tlie  portal  press'd ; 
And  Furyclea  thus  he  there  addren*d  : 

"  Say  thou,  to  whom  my  youtb  its  nurttkre  owes, 
Was  care  for  due  refection  and  repose 
Bestow'd  the  stranger  gnest  ^  Or  waits  be  grieved. 
His  age  not  bonour'd,  nor  his  wants  ^lier'd  ? 
Promiscoous  grace  on  all  the  queen  confers 
(In  woes  t>ewilder*d,  oft  the  wisest  errs). 
The  wordy  vagrant  to  the  dole  aspires, 
And  modest  worth  with  noble  scorn  retires*" 

She  thus :  "  Oh !  cease  that  ever  honour*d 
name 
To  blemish  now ;  it  ill  deserves  your  blame: 
A  bowl  of  generous  wine  sufficed  the  guest : 
In  vain  the  queen  the  night- refection  press'd  j 
Nor  would  he  court  repose  in  downy  state, 
Vnbless'd,  abandon'd  t*  the  ra|ne  of  fste  I 
A  hide  beneath  the  portico  was  spread. 
And  fieecy  skins  composed  an  humble  bed : 
A  downy  carpet,  cast  with  duteous  care, 
SecurM  him  fVom  the  keen  nocturnal  air." 

His  cornel  javelin  poisM  with  regal  port. 
To  th«  sage  Greeks  convened  in  Themis'  court. 
Forth  issuing  from  the  dome  the  prince  repaired: 
Two  dogs  of  chase,  a  lion-hearted  guard, 
Behind  him  sourly  sta1k*d.     Without  delay 
The  dame  divides  the  labour  of  the  day ; 
Thus  urging  to  the  toil  the  menial  train, 
••  What  marks  of  luxury  the  maible  stain! 
Its  wonted  lustre  let  the  floor  regain ! 
7*he  seats  with  purple  clothe  in  order  due; 
And  let  th'  abstersive  sponge  the  board  renew: 
Let  some  refresh  the  vase's  sullied  mould ; 
Some  bid  the  goblets  boast  their  native  gold  : 
Some  to  the  spring,  with  each  a  jar,  repair. 
And  copious  waters  pure  for  bathing  bear : 
Dispatch  !  for  soon  the  suitors  will  assay 
The  lunar  feast-rites  to  the  god  of  day.*' 

She  said :  with  duteous  haste  a  bevy  fair 
Of  twenty  virgins  to"  the  ^ring  repair  .• 
Wjth  varied  toU  the  ren  adorn  the  dome. 
Magnificent,  and  blithe,  the  suitors  come. 
Some  wield  the  sounding  axe :  the  doddered  o«|ca  ' 
Divide,  obedient  to  the  forceful  strokes. 
Soon  from  the  fount,  with  each  a  brimming  urn, 
(Eumeus  in  their  train)  the  mtiids  return. 
Three  porkers  for  the  feast,  all  brawny-chin*d. 
He  brought;  the  choicest  of  the  tusky  kind  : 
In  lodgeiii^ilts  first  secure  his  care  he  viewed. 
Then  to  the  king  his  friendly  speech  renewed : 
•*  Now  say  shicere,  my  guest !  the  suftor-trahi 
Still  treat  they  worth  with  lordly  dull  disdain  ; 
Or  speaks  their  deed  a  bounteous  mind  humane  ?" 

*'' Some  pitying  god"  (Ulysses  sad  reply*d) 
*'  With  vollied  vengeance  blast  their  towering 

priiie ! 
Ke  conscious  blush,  no  sense  of  right,  restrains 
The  tideft  of  lust  that  swell  their  boiling  veins : 
From  vice  to  vice  their  appt^ites  are  tost. 
All  cheaply  sated  at  another's  c«st  !*' 

'  While  thus  the  chief  his  woes  indignant  told, 
MelanthUid,  master  of  the  bearded  fold, 
Tl(e  goodliest  goats  of  all  the  royal  herd  - 
Spontaneous  to  the  soitor^l  fealt  preferred : 
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Two  gT06ms  assistant  bore  the  victims  hound ; 
With  quavering  cries  the  vaulted  roofii  resound  ; 
And  to  the  chief  austere,  aloud  began 
The  wretch  unfriendly  to  the  race  of  roan : 

**  Here,  vagrant,  still?  offensive  to  my  lordi ! 
Blows  have  more  energy  than  airy  words ; 
These  arguments  I'll  use:  nor  conscious  shame. 
Nor  threats,  thy  bold  intrusion  will  reclaim. 
On  this  high  feast  the  meanest  vulgar  boast 
A  plenteous  board !  Hence !  seek  another  host!** 

Rejoinder  to  the  churl  the  king  disdain'd  ; 
But  shook  his  head,  and  rising  wrath  restrained* 

Prom  Cephalenia  cross  the  Burgy  main 
Philaitius  late  arrivM,  a  faithful  swain. 
A  steer  ungrateful  to  tl^e  buirs  embrace,         ' 
And  goats  he  brought,  the  pride  of  all  their  raceg 
Imported  in  a  shallop  not  his  own : 
The  dome  re-echoed  to  their  mingled  moan. 
Straight  to  the  guardian  of  the  bristly  kind 
He  thus  began,  benevolent  of  mind : 
**  What  guest  is  he,  of  such  majestic  air? 
Hii  lineage  and  paternal  clime  declare: 
Dim  through  th>  eclipse  of  fote,  the  rays  divia* 
Of  sovereign  state  with  faded  splendour  shine. 
If  monarchs  by  the  gods  are  pIUngM  in  woe. 
To  what  abyss  are  we  fbredoom'd  to  go  P* 
Then  affiible  be  thus  the  chief  addressed. 
Whilst  with  pathetic  Warmth  his  hand  be 
press'd: 

*'  Stranger;  may  fatd  a  milder  aspect  show. 
And  spin  Ay  future  with  a  whiter  clue! 
O  Jove,  for  ever  deaf  to  human  cries ; 
The  tyrant,  not  the  father  of  the  skies  ; 
Unpiteous  of  the  raCe  thy  will  began  I 
Thefboloffkte,  thy  manufacture,  fnan. 
With  penury,  contempt,  repulse,  and  care^ 
The  galling  load  of  life  is  doom'd  to  bear. 
Ulysses  from  his  state  a  wanderer  still, 
(Jpbraids  thy  power,  thy  wisdom,  or  thj^  will| 
O  monarch  ever  dear! — O  man  of  Woe! — 
Fresh  8ow  my  tears,  and  shall  for  ever  flow ! 
Like  thee,  poor  stranger-guest,  denied  his  homel 
Like  thee,  in  rags  obscene,  decreed  to  roam  1 
Or,  haply  perished  on  some  distant  coast, 
In  Stygian  gloom  he  glides  a  pensive  ghost  I 
Oh  !  grateful  for  the  good  his  bounty  gave, 
I'll  grieve,  till  sorrow  sink  me  to  the  grave  f 
His  kind  protecting  hand  my  youth  preferr'd. 
The  regent  of  his  Cephalenian  herd : 
With  vast  increase  beneath  my  care  it  spreadi, 
A  stately  breed !  and  blackens  far  the  meads. 
Constrained,  the  choicest  beeves  !  thence  import 
To  cram  these  cormorants  that  crowd  his  couit| 
Who  in  partition  seek  his  realm  to  share; 
Nor  human  right,  nor  wrath  divine  revere. 
Since  here  resolvM  oppressive  these  reside, 
Contending  doubts  my  anxious  heart  divide : 
Now  to  some  foreign  clime  incimM  to  fly. 
And  with  the  royal  herd  protection  buy : 
Then,  happier  thoughts  return  the  nodding  scale, 
Light  mounts  despair,  alternate  hopes  prevail: 
In  opening  prospects  of  ideal  joy, 
My  king  returns;  the  proud  usurpers  die." 

To  whom  the  chief.  "  In  thy  capacious  mln4 
Since  daring  zeal  with  cool  debate  is  joined; 
Attend  a  deed  already  ripe  in  fate; 
Attest,  O  Jovt,  the  truth  I  now  relate ! 
This  sacred  truth  attest  each  genial  power. 
Who  bless  the  board,  and  guard  tbi«  friepdiw 
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Before  thou  quit  the  dome  (nor  long  delay) 
Thy  wish  produced  m  act,  with  pleas'd  survey. 
Thy  wondering  eyes  shall  view :  bis  rightful  reign 
By  arms  avowM  Ulysst-s  shall  regain, 
And  to  the  shades  devote  the  suitor- train.** 

**  O  Jove  supreme!**  the  raptur'd  swain  replie*. 
**  With  deod  consaaunate  soon  the  pi\}uiis*d  joys  ! 
These  aged  nerves,  with  new-bom  vigour  strung. 
In  that  blest  cause  should  emulate  tha  young*'—- 
Assents  Eumsas  to  the  prayer  addrest : 
And  equal  ardours  fire  bis  loyal  breast 

Meantime  the  suitors  urge  the  prince*s  fate, 
And  deathful  arts  employ  the  dire  debate : 
%Vhen,  in  bis  airy  tour,  the  bird  of  Jove 
TrassM  with  his  sinewv  pounce  a  trembling  dove : 
Sinister  to  tlieir  hope  :     This  omen  ey'd 
Amphi nomas,  who  thus  presaging  cry'd : 

'*  The  gods  from  force  and  fraud  the  prince 
defend  5 
O  peers  !  the  sangtiinary  scheme  suspend  a 
Your  future  thought  let  sable  fate  employ ; 
And  give  the  present  hour  to  genial  joy.** 

From  council  straight  th*  assenting  peerage  ceas*d, 
And  in  the  dome  prepar'd  the  genial  feast. 
Difrob*d  their  vests  apart  in  order  lay, 
Then  all  with  speed  succinct  the  victims  slay  : 
With  sheep  and  shaggy  goats  the  porkers  bled. 
And  the  proud  steer  was  on  the  marble  spread. 
With  fire  prepared,  they  deal  the  morsels  round. 
Wine  rosy-bright  the  brimming  goblets  crowned, 
By  sage  Eumseus  borne :  the  purple  tide 
Melanthius  from  an  ample  jar  supplied ; 
High  canisters  of  bread  Philactius  plac*d  $ 
And  eager  all  devour  the  rich  repast 
Dtspo6*d  apart,  Ulysses  shares  the  treat ! 
A  trivet^table,  and  ignobler  seat, 
The  prince  apix>int8 ;  "but  to  his  sire  assigns 
The  tasteful  inwards,  and  ncctareous  wines. 
*•  Partake,  my  guest,*'  he  cry*d,  "without  control 
llie  social  feast,  and  drain  the  cheering  bowl : 
Dread  not  the  railer's  laugh,  nor  ruffian*s  rage ; 
No  vulgar  roof  protects  thy  honour*d  age ; 
This  dome  a  refuge  to  thy  wrongs  shall  be. 
From  my  great  sire  too  soon  devolv*d  to  roc ! 
Your  violence  and  scorn,  ye  suitors,  cease. 
Lest  arms  avenge  the  violated  peace.**        [young, 

Aw*d  by  the  prince,  so  haughty,  brave,  and 
Rage  gnaw*d  the  lip,  amazement  chain'd  the 

tongue. 
**  Be  patifot,  peers  !*'  at  length  Antinous  cries ; 
"  Hie  threats  of  vain  imperious  youth  despise : 
Would  Jove  permit  the  meditated  blow. 
That  stream  of  eloquence  should  cease  to  flow.** 

Without  reply  vouchsaf  d,  Antinous  oeas*d : 
Meanwhile  the  pomp  of  festival  increased : 
By  heralds  rank'd,  in  marshaird  order  move 
The  city- tribes,  to  pleas*d  Apollo's  grove  t 
Beneath  the  verdure  of  which  awful  shade. 
The  lunar  hecatomb  they  grateful  laid  j 
Partook  the  sacred  feast,  and  ritual  honours  paid. 
But  the  rich  banquet  in  the  dome  prepar*d, 
(An  humble  side-bpard  set)  Ulysses  shar'd. 
Observant  of  the  prince's  high  behest. 
His  menial  train  attend  the  stranger-guest : 
Whom  Pallas  with  unpardoning  fary  fir*d. 
By  lordly  pride  and  keen  reproach  inspired. 
A  Samian  peer,  more  studious  than  the  rest 
Of  vice,  who  teem'd  with  many  a  dead-bora  jest ; 
And  urg*d,  for  title  to  a  consort  queen, 
lJnnamoer*d  acres  arable  and  greeo 


(Ctesippus  nam*d) ;  this  lord  t3(ycscs  eyM,  ' 

And  thus  burst  out  th*  imposthumate  with  priocf 

"  Thd  sentence  I  propose,  ye  peers,  attend : 
Smce  due  regard  must  wait  the  prince*s  itkaAf 
Let  each  a  token  of  esteem  bestow  ; 
TTiis  gift  acquits  the  dear  respect  I  owe ; 
With  which  he  nobly  may  discharge  his  seat. 
And  pay  the  menials  for  the  roaster's  treat** 

He  said :  and  of  the  steer  befoi^  him  plac'd, 
That  binewy  fragment  at  Ulysses  ca&t. 
Where  to  the  pastern-bone,  by  nerves  combiaM^ 
The  well-hom'd  foot  indissolubly  join'd  ; 
Which  whizzing  high  the  wall  unseemly  sign'd. 
The  chiif  indignant  giins  a  ghastly  smile ; 
Revenge  and  scorn  within  bis  bosoin  boil  > 
When  thus  the  prince  with  pious  rage  inflam*d : 
"  Had  not  th*  inglorious  wound  thy  malice  aim'd 
Fall'n  guiltless  of  the  mark,  my  certain  spear 
Had  made  thee  buy  the  brutal  triumph  dear : 
Nor  should  thy  sire,  a  queen  bis  daughter  boastf 
The  suitor,  now,  had  vanished  in  a  gho^t : 
No  more,  ye  lewd  compeers,  with  lawless  power 
Invade  my  dome,  my  herds  and  flocks  devour  t 
For  genuine  worth  of  age  mature  to  know 
My  grape  shall  redden,  and  my  harvest  grow. 
Or,  if  each  other's  wrongs  ye  still  support. 
With  rapes  and  riot  to  prophane  my  court ; 
What  single  arm  with  numbers  can  contend  f 
On  me  let  all  your  lifted  swords  descend, 
And  with  my  life  such  vile  dishonours  end.**^ 

A  long  cessation  of  discourse  ensued. 
By  gentler  Agelans  thus  renewM :  ^ 

"  A  just  reproof,  ye  peers !  your  rage  rastrma 
From  the  protected  guest,  and  menial  train : 
And,  prince  I  to  stop  the  source  of  ftiture  iH, 
Assent  yourself,  and  gain  the  royal  will. 
Whilst  hope  prevail'd  to  see  your  sire  rcstor*d. 
Of  right  the  queen  refus*d  a  second  lord. 
But  who  so  vain  of  faith,  so  blind  to  fate. 
To  think  he  still  survives  to  claim  the  state  ? 
Now  press  the  sovereign  dame  with  warm  desire 
To  wed,  as  wealth  or  worth  her  choice  inspire ; 
The  brd  select^  to  the  nuptial  joys. 
Far  hence  will  lead  the  long-contested  priic ;    * 
l^Tiilst  in  paternal  pomp,  with  plenty  hlcss'd. 
You  reign,  of  this  imperial  dome  po6sess*d." 

Sage  and  serene  Telemachus  replies :  ^ 
"  By  him  at  whose  behest  the  thunder  flies» 
And  by  the  name  on  Earth  I  most  revere. 
By  great  Ulysses  and  his  woes,  I  swear, 
(Who  never  must  review  his  dear  domain ; 
Inroird,  perhaps,  in  Pluto's  dreary  tram !) 
Whene'er  her  choice  the  royal  dame  avows. 
My  bridal  gifts  shall  load  the  future  spouse : 
Byt  from  this  dome  my  parent  queen  to  chase  I 
Prom  me,  ye  gods !  avert  such  dire  disgrace.** 

But  Pallas  clouds  with  intellectual  gloom 
The  suiton*  souls,  insensate  of  their  doom !  • 
A  mirthful  phrenzy  sei«*d  the  fiited  ^rowd ; 
The  roofs  resound  with  causeless  laughter  loud  s 
Floating  in  gore,  portentous  to  survey  ! 
In  each  dis<^our'd  vase  the  viands  lay : 
Then  down  each  cheek  the  tears  spontaneous  flow, 
And  sudden  sighs  precede  approaching  woe. 
In  vinon  rapt ;  the  Hyperesian  seer  ' 
Uprose,  and  thus  divin'd  the  v^jrcance  n**""*    .^ 

"  Oh  race  to  death  devote  I  with  Stygian  sha» 
Each  destin'd  peer  impending  fates  inrade  i 

[  Tbeoclymcnus. 
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1t^  tfitn  your  wan  distorted  cheeks  are  drown'd ; 
WiUi  sansuine  diops  the  walls  are  rubied  round : 
Thick  twarms  the  4>ack>us  hall  with  bowUog^  ghosts 
To  people  Orcns  and  the  burning  coasts  1 
Nor  gives  the  Sun  his  golden  orb  to  roll. 
But  QQiversal  night  usurps  the  pole  !" 

Yet  wam'd  in  vain,  with  laughter  loud  elate 
Hie  peeis  reproach  the  sure  divine  of  fate ; 
And  thus  £ur]rmachus :  *'  The  dotard's  mind 
To  every  seoae  is  lost,  to  reasoo  blmd : 
Swift  from  the  dome  conduct  the  slave  away ; 
let  him  in  open  air  behold  the  day.'* 

"  Tax  iiot'>  (the  Heaveo-illumin'd  seer  re^in'd) 
"  Of  rage,  or  folly,  my  prophetic  mind. 
Ko  ckmds  of  errour  dim  tb*  ethereal  rays. 
Her  equal  power  each  fisithful  sense  obeys. 
Uoguided  hence  my  trembling  steps  I  bend^ 
Far  hence,  before  yon  hovering  deaths  descend  { 
laty  the  ripe  harvest  of  revenge  begun, 
I  share  the  tloom  ye  suitors  cannot  shun." 

This  said,  to  sage  Pirasus  sped  the  seer. 
His  boDour'd  host,  a  welcome  inmate  there. 
O'er  the  protracUd  fewt  the  suitors  sit, 
And  aim  to  wound  the  prince  with  pointless  wit ; 
Clio  one,  with  scornful  leer  and  mimic  voice, 
"  Thy  charity  we  praise,  but  not  thy  choice ; 
Why  such  profusion  of  indulgence  shown 
To  this  poor,  timorous,  toil-detesting  drone  ? 
That  other  feeds  on  planetary  schemes. 
And  pays  his  host  with  hideous  noon -day  dreams. 
But,  prince !  for  once,  at  least,  believe  a  friend, 
To  some  Sicilian  mart  these  courtiers  send. 
Where,  if  they  yield  their  freight  across  the  main. 
Bear  sell  the  slaves !  demand  no  greater  gain." 

Thos  jovial  they :  but  nought  the  prince  rq»Ues; 
Full  on  his  sire  he  rolVd  his  ardent  eyes ; 
hnpstient  straight  to  flesh  his  virgin  sword. 
From  the  wise  chief  he  waits  the  deathful  word, 
^ffa  in  her  bright  alcove,  the  pensive  queen 
To  see  the  circlet  sate,  of  all  unseen. 
Ssted  at  length  they  rise,  and  bid  prepare 
M  eve-repast,  with  equal  cost  and  care : 
But  vengeful  Pallas,  with  preventing  speed, 
A  feaat  proportioned  to  their  crimes  decreed  ; 
A  feast  of  death  !  the  feasten  doom'd  to  bleed  1 
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TBB  BBKBINO   OP  VLYW9*9  BOW. 

Ptwiion,  to  put  an  end  to  the  solicitation  of  the 
suitors,  proposes  to  marry  the  person  who  shall 
fifst  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  and  shoot  through 
the  ringlets-  After  their  attempts  have 
proved  ineffipctnal,  Ulysses,  taking  Eumsus 
and  Philaetius  apait,  discovers  himself  to  them  < 
then  returning,  deshres  leave  to  try  his  strength 
at  the  bow,  which,  though  refused  with  indig- 
natxHi  by  the  suitors,  Penelope  and  Telemachus 
caose  it  to  be  delivered  to  his  hands.  He  bends 
it  inunediately,  and  shoots  through  all  the 
rings.  Jupiter  in  the  same  instant  thunders 
hma  Hcateq  |  Ulynes  accepts  tte  omra,  sad 
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gives  a  sign  to  Telemachus,  who  stands  ready 
armed  at  his  side. 


And  Pallas  now,  to  raise  the  rival  jQres» 
With  her  own  art  Penelope  inspires : 
Who  now  can  bend  Ulysses*  bow,  and  wing 
The  weH-aim'd  arrow  through  the  distant  ring^ 
Shall  end  the  strife,  and  win  th'  imperial  dame  j 
But  discord  and  black  death  ^wait  the  game  t 

The  prudent  queen  the  lofty  stair  ascends. 
At  distance  due  a  virgin-tm^  attends ; 
A  brazen  key  she  held,  the  handle  turned. 
With  steel  and  polish'd  elephant  adom'd : 
Swift  to  the'inmost  room  she  bent  her  way, 
Where  safe  repos'd  the  royal  treasures  lay ; 
There  shone  high-heap'd  the  laboured  brass  and  or% 
And  there  the  bow  which  great  Ulysses  t>ore  ; 
And  there  the  quiver,  where  now  guiltless  slept 
Those  winged  deaths  that  many  a  matron  wept. 

This  gift,  long  since  when  Sparta*8  shores  he  trod^ 
On  young  Jlysses  Iphitus  bestow'd : 
Beneath  Orsilochus's  roof  they  met; 
One  loss  was  private,  one  a  public  debt  j 
Messena's  state  from  Ithaca  detains 
Three  hundred  sheep,  and  all  the  shepherd-swains^^ 
And  to  the  youthful  prince  to  urge  the  laws. 
The  king  and  elders  trust  their  common  cause. 
But  Iphitus,  employed  on  other  cares, 
Seareh'd  the  wide  country  for  his  wandering  mare^ 
And  mules,  the  strongest  of  the  labouring  kind  ; 
Hapless  to  search !  more  hapless  still  to  find!      ^ 
For  journeying  on  to  Hercules,  at  length 
That  lawless  wretch,  that  man  of  brutal  strength. 
Deaf  to  Heaven's  voice,  the  social  rite  transgressed  | 
And  for  the  beauteous  mares  destroyed  his  guest :' 
He  gave  the  bbw  !  and  on  Ulysses'  part 
Kecciv'd  a  pointed  sword  and  missile  dart : 
Of  luckless  friencbbip  on  a  foreign  shore 
Their  first,  last  pledges ;  for  they  met  no  more  t 
The  bow,  bequeathed  by  thb  unhappy  hand, 
Ulysses  bore  not  from  his  native  land ; 
Nor  in  the  front  of  battle  taught  to  bend. 
But  kept,  in  dear  memorial  of  his  firiend. 

Now  gently  winding  up  the  fair  ascent. 
By  many  an  easy  step,  the  matron  went; 
Then  o*er  the  pavements  glides  with  grace  divirf^ 
(With  poli)di*d  oak  the  level  pavements  shine) 
The  folding  gates  a  dazzling  light  displayed. 
With  pomp  of  various  architrave  overlaid. ' 
The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  silken  string. 
Forsakes  the  staple  as  she  pulls  the  ring ; 
The  wards  respondent  to  the  key  turn  roundf ; 
The  bars  fall  back,  the  flying  valves  resound; 
Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring. 
So  roar'd  the  lock  when  it  releasM  the  spring. 
She  moves  miyestic  through  the  wealthy  room. 
Where  treasured  garments  cast  a  rich  perfume  ; 
There  from  the  column  where  aloft  it  hung. 
Reached,  in  its  splendid  case,  the  bow  unstrung; 
Across  her  knees  she  laid  the  well-known  bow. 
And  pensive  sate,  and  tears  began  to  flow. 
To  fhll  satiety  of  grief  she  mourns. 
Then  silent  to  the  joyous  hall  returns. 
To  the  proud  suitors  bears  in  pensive  state 
Th'  unbended  bow,  aild  arrows  wingM  with  i!^t^ 

Behind,  her  train  the  polish*d  c<^r  brings. 
Which  held  th»  alternate  brass  and  silver  rings. 
Full  in  the  portal  the  chaste  queen  appears. 
And  with  hisr  veil  conceals  the  ooming  taou: 
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On  •ittter  mAe  awatU  ft  virgin  fiur; 
Wliile  thus  the  matron,  with  majegUc  a(r ; 

**  Say  you,  whom  these  forbiddea  walls  enclote, 
For  whom  my  victirov  bleed,  my  vintage  flows ; 
If  these  oeglected,  filded  charms  can  move  ? 
Or  is  it  but  a  vain  pretence,  you  love  ? 
If  I  the  prize,  if  me  yon  seek  to  wife. 
Hear  the  conditions,  and  commence  the  strife : 
IVho  first  Ulysses'  wondrous  bow  shall  bend, 
And  through  twelve  ringlets  the  fleet  arrow  send. 
Him  will  1  follow,  and  forsake  my  home. 
For  him  forsake  this  Iov*d,  this  wealthy  dome, 
Long,  long  the  scene  of  all  my  past  delight. 
And  still  to  last,  the  vision  of  my  night !" 

Gracefol  she  said,  and  bade  Eums^us  show 
The  rival  peers  the  ringlets  and  the  bow. 
Fpom  his  foil  eyes  the  tears  unbidden  spring. 
Touched  at  the  dear  memorials  of  his  king. 
Phiifctius  too  relents,  but  secret  shed 
"Hie  tender  drops.     Antinous  saw,  and  said ; 

"  Hence  to  your  fields,  you  rustics !  hence  away. 
Nor  stain  with  grief  the  pleasures  of  the  day  ^ 
Nor  to  the  royal  heiart  recall  in  vain 
The  sad  remembrance  of  a  perishM  man. 
Enough  her  precious  tears  already  flow — 
Of  share  the  feast  with  due  respect,  or  go 
To  weep  abroad,  and  leave  us  to  the  bow ; 
No  vulgar  task  !  Ill  suits  this  courtly  crew 
That  stubborn  horn  which  brave  Ul3rs8es  drew. 
I  well  remember  (for  1  gaz'd  him  o'er 
While  yet  a  child)  what  majesty  he  bore ! 
And  stiU  (all  infant  as  1  was)  retain 
The  port,  the  strength,  .the  grandeur  of  the  man.** 

He  said,  but  in  his  soul  fond  jojrs  arise, 
And  his  proud  hopes  already  win  the  prize. 
To  speed  the  flying  shaft  through  every  ring, 
Wretch !  is  not  thine !  the  arrows  of  the  king 
Shall  end  those  hopes,  and  fiite  is  on  the  wing ! 

Then  thus  Telcmachus :  "  Some  god,  I  find, 
With  pleasing  phrenssy  has  possess*d  ray  mind ; 
M'hen  a  lor'd  mother  threatens  to  depart, 
Wiiy  with  tk^is  ill-tim*d  gladness  leaps  my  heart  ? 
Cdme  then,  ye  suitors  !  and  dispute  a  prize 
Kicher  than  all  th'  Achaian  state  supplies. 
Than  all  proud  Argos,  or  Jtfycasna  knows, 
Than  all  our  isles  or  continents  enclose: 
A  woman  matchless,  and  almost  divine. 
Fit  for  the  praise  of  every  tongue  but  mine. 
No  more  excuses  then,  no  more  delay; 
Haste  to  the  trial — Lo !  I  lead  the  way.  ' 

T  too  may  try,  and  if  this  arm  can  wing 
The  featjierM  arrow  through  the  destm'd  ring, 
Then  if  no  happier  knight  the  conquest  boast, 
J  shall  not  sorrow  for  a  mother  lost ; 
But,  blest  in  her,  possess  these  arms  alone. 
Heir  of  my  father's  strength,  as  wdl  as  throne.*' 

He  spoke !  then,  rising,  hn  broad  sword  unbound. 
And  cast  his  purple  garment  on  the  ground. 
A  trench  he  open*d  ;  in  a  line  be  placM 
The  level  axes,  and  the  pomts  made  fast 
(His  perfect  skill  the  wondering  gazers  ey'd, 
The  game  as  yet  unseen,  as  yet  untry*d.) 
Then,  with  a  manly  pace,  he  took  hii  stand  ; 
And  gra8p*d  the  bow,  and  twang'd  it  in  his  hand. 
'Jliree  times,  with  beating  heart,  he  made  essay; 
Three  times,  unequal  to  the  tarii,  gave  way : 
A  modest  boldnfss  on  his  check  appearM : 
And  thnee  he  hop^d,  and  thrice  again  he  feared, 
Thp  fourth  had  dra^n  it.    The  gfcat  sire  aith  joy 
Itelield,  but  with  a  sign  forbade  th«  boy. 


His  ardour  straight  th'  oib«(fient  pr!n<$e  suppressed. 
And,  artfol,  thus  the  suitor-train  addressed  : 

"  Oh,  lay  the  cause  on  youthpyet  immature ! 
(For  Heaven  forbid  such  weakness  should  endure !) 
How  shall  this  arm,  unequal  to  the  bow. 
Retort  an  Insult,  or  repel  a  fbe  ? 
But  you  I  whom  Heaven  with  better  fierves  has  blest. 
Accept  the  trial,  and  the  prize  contest.'' 

He  cast  the  bow  before  him,  and  apart 
Against  the  polish'd  quiver  propt  the  dart. 
Resuming  then  his  seat,  £pkhens>  son 
The  bold  Antinous  td  the  rest  begnn  ; 
"  From  where  the  goblet  first  begins  to  flow, 
From  right  to  left,  in  order  take  the  bowj 
And  prove  your  several  strengths." — The  prince^ 

heard. 
And  first  Leiodes,  blameless  priest,  appeaFd : 
The  eldest  bom  of  Q?jiops*  noble  race. 
Who  next  the  goblet  held  his  holy  place : 
He,  only  he,  of  alt  the  suitor  throng. 
Their  deeds  detested,  and  abjuT*d  the  wrong. 
With  tender  hands  the  stubborn  horn  he  strain^ 
The  stubborn  bom  resisted  all  his  pains ! 
Already  in  deqiair  he  gives  it  o'er : 
"  Take  it  who  will,"  he  cries,  *«  I  strive  no  morfc 
What  numerous  deaths  attend  this  fotal  bow ! 
What  souls  and  spirits  shall  it  send  below ! 
Better,  indeed,  to  die,  and  iairiy  give 
Nature  her  debt,  than  disappointed  live, 
With  each  new  Shn  to  some  new  hope  a  prey« 
Yet  still  tomorrow  falser  than  today. 
How  long  in  vain  Penelope  we  sought  ? 
This  bow  shall  ease  us  of  that  idle  thought. 
And  send  us  with  some  humbler  wife  to  live, 
Whom  gold  shall  gain,  or  destiny  shall  give." 

Thus  speaking,  on  the  floor  the  bow  he  plac'd, 
(With  rich  inlay  the  various  floor  was  graced) 
At  distance  far  the  feather'd  shaa  he  throws. 
And  to  the  seat  returns  from  whence  he  rose. 
'  To  him  Antinous  thus  with  fury  said : 
"  What  words  iH-omen'd  from  thy  lips  have  fled! 
Thy  coward  function  ever  is  in  fear; 
Those  arms  are  dreadful  which  thou  canst  not 

bear. 
>^'by  should  this  bow  be  fatal  to  the  brave  ? 
Because  the  priest  is  bora  a  peaceful  slave. 
Mark  then  what  others  can." — He  ended  there. 
And  bade  Melanthius  a  vast  pile  prepare ; 
He  gives  it  instant  flame :  then  fast  beside 
Spr^ids  o'er  an  ample  board  a  bullock'S  bide. 
With  melted  lard  they  soak  the  weapon  o'er. 
Chase  every  knot,  and  supple  every  pore. 
Vain  all  their  art,  and  all  their  strength  as  vaio  | 
The  bow  inflexible  resists  their  pain. 
The  force  of  great  Eurymachus  alone 
And  bold  Antinous,  yet  untry'd,  unknown: 
lliose  only  now  remain'd ;  but  those  coafess'd 
Of  all  the  train  the  mightiest  and  the  best 

Then  from  the  hall,  and  from  the  noisy  crew. 
The  masters  of  the  Herd  and  flock  withdrew. 
The  king  observes  them :  he  the  hall  forsakes  , 
And,  past  the  limits  of  the  court,  overtakes. 
Thenvthus  with  accent  mild  Ulj'sses  spoke : 
**  Ye  faithful  guardians  of  the  herd  and  flock ! 
Shall  I  the  secret  of  my  breast  conceal, 
Or  (as  my  soul  now  dictates)  shall  I  tell  ? 
Say,  should  some  favouriug  god  restore  again 
The  lost  IHysses  to  his  native  reign  ? 
How  beat  your  hearts  ?  what  aid  would  you  aflorsi 
To  the  proud  suitors,  or  your  ncient  lord  V* 
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?hn»t]U8  thus  :  "  Oh  were  thy  word  not  vain ! 
Would  mighty  Jove  restore  that  man  again ! 
These  aged  sinews  with  new  vigonr  strung 
In  his  blest  cause  should  emulate  the  young." 
With  equal  vows  Eumaeus  too  implor'd 
Each  power  above,,  with  wishes  for  his  lord. 

He  saw  their  secret  souls,  and  thus  began : 
'*  Those  vows  the  gods  accord :  behold  the  man ! 
Your  own  Ulysses  !  twice  ten  years  detain*d 
By  woes  and  wanderings  from  this  hapless  land : 
At  length   he  comes:   but  comes  despis'd^  un- 

Itnown, 
And  finding  faithful  yon,  and  you  alone. 
All  else  have  cast  him  from  their  very  thought, 
Ev»n  in  thteir  wishes,  and  their  prayers  forgot ! 
Hear  then,  ooy  friends :  If  Jove  this  arm  succeed. 
And  give  yoQ  impious  revellers  to  bleed. 
My  care  shall  be,  to  bless  your  future  Ijves 
With  laige  possessions,  and  with  faithful  wives ; 
Fast  by  my  palace  shall  your  domes  ascend, 
And  each  on  young  Telemachus  attend, 
And  each  be  calPd  his  brother,  and  my  friend. 
To  give  you  firmer  faith,  now  trust  your  eye  ; 
Lo !  the  broad  scar  indented  on  my  thigh, 
When  with  Autolycui 's  sons,  of  yore. 
On  Pamass*  top  I  chas'd  the  tusky  boar.** 
His  ragged  vest  then  drawn  aside  disclos'd 
The  sign  conspicuous,  and  the  scar  expos'd  : 
Eager  they  view'd ,  with  joy  they  stood  amaz*d ; 
With  tearful  ayes  o'er  all  their  master  gazM  : 
Around  his  neck  their  longing  arms  they  cast. 
His  head,  his  shoulders,  and  his  knees  embrac*d : 
Tears  fbllow'd  tears;  no  word  was  in  their  power : 
In  solemn  silence  fell  the  kindly  shower. 
The  king  too  weeps,  the  king  too  grasps  their  hands. 
And  moveless  as  a  marble  fountain  stands. 

Thps  had  their  joy  wept  down  the  setting  Sun, 
Bat  first  the  wise  man  ceas*d,  and  thus  begtm : 
"  Bnottgh — on  other  cares  your  thought  employ, 
Pot  danger  waits  on  all  untimely  joy. 
Poll  many  foes,  and  fierce,  observe  us  near  r 
Some  may  betray,  and  yonder  walls  may  hear. 
Re-enter  then,  not  all  at  once,  but  stay 
Sooe  moments  you,  and  let  me  lead  the  way. 
To  me,  neglected  as  I  am,  1  know 
The  haughty,  suitors  will  deny  the  bow : 
Bat  thou,  Eumaeus,  as  'tis  borne  away. 
Thy  master's  weapon  to  his  hand  convey. 
At  every  portal  let  some  matron  wait. 
And  each  lock  ffist  the  well-compftcted  gate: 
Close  let  them  keep,  whatever  invades  their  ear ; 
Though  arras,  or  shouts,  or  dying  groans,  they  hear. 
To  thy  strict  charge,  Philaetius,  we  consign 
The  court's  main  gate:  to  guard  that  pass  be 
thine." 

This  said,  he  first  retum'd  :  the  faithful  swains 
At  distance  follow,  as  their  king  ordains. 
Before  the  flame  Enrymacbus  now  stands. 
And  turns  the  bow,  and  chafer  it  with  his  hands : 
Siill  the  tough  bow  unmov'd.     The  lofly  man 
%h'd  from  his  mighty  soul,  and  thus  began : 

"  I  mourn  tile  common  causey  for,  oh,  my 
friends ! 
On  me,  on  all,  what  grief,  what  shame  attends  ! 
Not  the  lost  nuptials  can  affect  me  more, 
(For  Greece  has  beauteous  dames  on  every  shore) 
But  bafiled  thus ;  confessed  so  far  below 
UJysses'  strength,  as  not  to  bend  his  bow  ! 
How  shall  all  ages  our  attempt  deride ! 
Our  weakness  scorn  !"  Antinous  thus  reply'd : 


"  Not  so,  Eurymacbus  4  that  no  man  draws 
The  wondrous  bow,  attend  another  cause. 
Sacred  to  Phoebus  is  the  solemn  day. 
Which  thoughtless  we  in  games  would  waste  away  c 
Till  the  next  dawn  this  ill-tim'd  strife  forego. 
And  here  leave  fix'd  the  ringlets  in  a  row. 
Now  bid  the  sewer  approach,  and  let  us  join 
In  due  Fibations,  and  in  rites  divine, 
So  end  our  night :  before  the  day  shall  spring. 
The  choicest  ofierings  let  Melanthius  bring : 
Let  then  to  Phoebus'  name  the  fatted  thighs 
Feed  the  rich  smokes,  high  curling  to  the  skies. 
So  shall  the  patron  of  these  arts  bestow 
(For  his  the  gift)  the  skill  to  bend  the  bow.** 

They  heard  wcll-pleas'd :  the  ready  heralds  bring 
The  cleansing  waters  from  the  limpid  spring: 
The  goblet  high  with  rosy  wine  they  crowu'd. 
In  order  circling  to  the  peers  around. 
That  rite  complete,  uprose  tbe  thoughtful  man. 
And  thus  his  meditated  scheme  began : 

"  If  what  I  ask  your  noble  minds  approve. 
Ye  peers  and  rivals  in  the  royal  love  ! 
Chief  if  it  hurt  not  great  Antinous'  ear, 
(Whose  sage  decision  I  with  wonder  hear) 
And  if  Eurymacbus  the  motion  please ; 
Give  Heaven  this  day,  and  rest  the  bow  in  peace. 
Tomorrow  let  your  arms  dispute  the  prize. 
And  take  it  he,  the  favour'd  of  the  skies  ! 
But,  since  till  then  this  trial  you  delay. 
Trust  it  one  moment  to  my  hands  today  r 
Fain  would  I  prove,  before  yQur  judging  eyes. 
What  once  I  was,  whom  wretched  you  despise; 
If  yet  this  arm  its  ancient  force  retain ; 
Or  if  my  woes  (a  long-continued  train) 
And  wants  and  insults,  make  me  less  Uian  man  ?'* 

Rage  flash'd  in  lightning  from  the  suitors'  eyes. 
Yet  mix'd  with  terrour  at  the  bold  emprize. 
Antinous  then :  **  Oh,  miserable  guest ! 
Is  common  sense  quite  banish'd  from  thy  breast  ? 
Sufflc'd  it  not  within  the  palace  plac'd 
To  iit  distinguish'd,  with  our  presence  gcac'd. 
Admitted  here  with  princes  to  confer, 
A  man  unknown,  a  needy  wanderer  ? 
To  copioi^  wine  this  insolence  we  owe. 
And  much  thy  betters  wine  can  overthrow : 
Tbe  great  Eurytion  when  this  phrenzy  stung, 
Piritfaous'  roofs  with  frantic  riot  rung ; 
Boundless  the  Centaur  rag'd ;  till  one  and  all 
The  heroes  rose,  and  dragg*d  him  from  the  hall ; 
His  nose  they  shorten'd,  and  his  ears  they  slit. 
And  sent  him  sobered  home  with  better  wit. 
Hence  with  long  war  the  doublaracc  was  cun'd. 
Fatal  to  all,  but  to  th'  aggressor  first 
Such  fate  I  prophesy  our  guest  attends. 
If  here  this  interdicted  bow  he  bends : 
Nor  shall  these  walls  such  insolence  contain ; 
The  first  fair  wind  transports'him  o'er  the  main  s 
Where  Echetus  to  death  the  guilty  brings, 
(The  worst  of  mortals,  ev*n  tbe  worst  of  kings.)      • 
Better  than  that,  if  thou  approve  our  cheer  5 
Cease  the  mad  strife,  and  share  our  bounty  here*** 

To  this  the  queen  her  just  dislike  express'd : 
"  Tis  impious,  prince,  to  harm  the  stranger 

S»uest, 
Base  to  insult  who  bears  a  suppliant's  name. 
And  some  respect  Telemachus  may  claim. 
What,  if  th'  immortals  on  the  man  bestow 
Sufficient  strength  to  draw  the  mighty  bow. 
Shall  I,  a  queen,  by  rival  chiefs  ador'd. 
Accept  a  wandering  stranger  for  my  lord  } 
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A  hope  80  idle  nercr  tour.hM  Ws  brain : 

Then  ease  your  iKisoms  of  a  fear  so  vaiD. 

Far  be  he  banishM  from  this  stately  scene 

Wio  wrongs  his  princess  with  a  thongrht  so  meao." 

"  Oh  fair  !  and  wisest  of  so  fair  a  kind  !>* 
(Respectful  thus  Eurymachus  rejoin'd) 
"  MovM  by  no  weak  surmise,  but  sense  of  shame. 
We  dread  the  all-arraigning  voice  of  fame ; 
We  dread  the  censure  of  the  meanest  slave. 
The  weakest  woman :  all  can  wrong  the  brave. 
'  Behold  what  wretches  to  the  bed  pretend 
Of  that  brave  chief,  whose  bow  they  oould  not 
In  came  a  beggar  of  the  strolling  crew,         [bend. 
And  did  what  all  those  princes  could  not  do.* 
Thus  will  the  common  voice  our  deed  defome. 
And  thus  posterity  upbraid  our  name.'* 
To  whom  the  qu^n :  **  If  fame  engage  your  Yiews, 
Forbear  those  acts  which  infamy  pursues; 
Wrong  and  oppression  no  rcnuwn  can  raise ; 
Know,  friend !  that  virtue  is  the  path  to  prai3^ 
The  stature  of  our  guest,  his  port,  his  face, 
Speak  him  descended  from  no  vulgar  race. 
To  him  the  bow,  as  he  desires,  convey ; 
And  to  his  hand  if  Phoebvs  give  the  day. 
Hence  to  reward  his  merit  he  shall  bear 
A  two^g*d  falchion  and  a  shining  spcMX, 
Embroider'd  sandals,  a  rich  cloak  and  vest. 
And  safe  conveyance  to  his  port  of  rest" 

"  O  royal  mother !  ever-honour'd  name  I 
Permit  me,*'  (cries  Telemachus)  "  to  claim 
A  son's  just  right     No  Grecian  prince  bijt  \ 
Has  power  this  bow  to  grant,  or  to  di^ny. 
Of  all  that  Ithaca's  rough  hills  contain. 
And  all  wide  Ells'  courier-breeding  plam^ 
To  me  alone  my  Other's  arms  descend, 
And  mine  alone  they  arc,  to  give  or  lend. 
Retire,  O  queen,  thy  household  task  resume, 
Tend  with  thy  maids  the  labours  of  the  loom ; 
Tie  bow,  the  darts,  and  arms  of  chivalry. 
These  cares  to  man  belong,  and  most  to  me." 

Mature  bej'ond  his  years,  the  q«een  admir'd 
His  sage  reply,  abd  with  her  train  retir'd : 
There,  in  her  chamber  as  she  sate  apart, 
"Revofv'd  his  words,  and  plac'd  them  in  her  heart 
On  her  Hysses  then  she  fix'd  her  soul, 
Down  her  fiair  cheek  the  tears  abundant  roll. 
Till  gentle  Pallas,  piteous  of  her  cries. 
In  slumber  clos'd  her  silver-streaming  eyes. 
Kow  through  the  press  the  bow  Eunia'us  bore. 
And  all  was  riot,  noise,  and  wild  uproar. 
•*  Hold !  lawless  rustic  I  whither  wilt  thpu  go  ? 
To  whom,  insensate,  dost  thou  bear  the  bow  ? 
Exil'd  for  this  to  some  sequestered  den, 
far  from  the  sweet  society  of  men. 
To  thy  own  dogs  a  prey  thou  shalt  be  ma'le ; 
Jf  Heaven  and  Phoebus  lend  the  suitors  aid." 

Thus  thtfy.     Aghast  he  laid  the  weapon  down. 
But  bold  Telemacfans  thus  nrg'd  him  on  :  [words ; 
*•  Proceed,  fklse  slave,  and  slight  their  empty 
What !  hopes  the  fool  to  please  so  many  lords  ? 
Young  as  I  am,  thy  prince's  vengeful  hand, 
Stretch'd  forth  in  wrath,  shall  drive  thee  from  the 
Oh  !  could  the  vigour  of  this  arm  as  well      [land. 
Th'  oppressive  suitors  from  my  walls  expell  I 
Then  what  a  shoal  of  lawless  men  should  20 
To  fill  with  tumult  the  dark  courts  below  I" 

The  suitors  with  a  scornful  smile  5ur\-ey 
The  youth,  indulging  in  the  genial  day. 
Kumieus,  thus  encouraged,  hastes  to  bring 
The  ttrifefiU  bow,  and  gives  it  to  the  king. 


Old  Euryclea  calling  them  awde, 

"  H^ar  what  Telemachus  etyoins,**  (he  cryW) 

At  every  portal  let  some  matron  wait. 

And  each  lock  fest  the  well  compacted  gate ; 

And  if  unusual  sounds  invade  their  ear. 

If  arms,  or  shouts^  or  dying  groans,  they  hetr^ 

Let  none  to  call  or  issne  forth  presume. 

But  close  attend  the  labours  of  the  loom.^' 

Her  prompt  obedience  on  his  order  waits  | 
Closed  m  an  instant  were  t(ie  palace  gates. 
In  t|ie  same  moment  forth  Philaetius  flies. 
Secures  the  court,  and  with  a  cable  ties 
The  utmost  gate  (the  cable  stfongly  wrought 
Of  Byblos'  reed,  a  ship  from  Egypt  brqu^ht)  } 
Then  onperceiv'd  and  silent  at  the  board 
His  seat  ht*  takes,  his  eyes  upon  his  lord. 

And  now  his  well-known  bow  the  master  bof^ 
Tum'd  on  »11  sides,  and  view'd  it  o'er  and  o'er: 
Lest  time  or  worms  had  done  the  weapon  wrong, 
Its  owner  absent  and  untry*d  so  long. 
Whilp  9qq;ie  defidjug-r-'*  How  be  turns  the  bow! 
Some  other  like  it  sure  the  man  most  know, 
Or  else  would  copy ;  or  in  bows  he  deals: 
Perhaps  he  makes  them,  or  perhaps  he  steals—" 
"  Heaven  to  this  wTetch"(aoother  cry*d,)"  be  kmJI 
And  bless,  in  all  to  whic^  he  stand*  inclin'd. 
With  such  good  fortune  as  he  now  shall  find." 

Heedless  b«  Wrd  them  ^  but  dis4aip'd  reply; 
The  bow  perusing  with  exaclest  eye. 
Then,  as  some  heavenly  minstrel,  taught  to  sing 
High  notes  responsive  to  the  trerablipg  string. 
To  some  new  strain  when  he  adapts  the  Ijrre, 
Or  the  dumb  lute  reflts  with  vocal  wire, ' 
Relaxes,  strains,  and  draws  them  to'an4.fro; 
So  the  great  master  drew  ^he  mighty  bow : 
And  drew  with  ea^     One  hand  aloft  display'd 
The  bending  horns,  and  one  the  string  essay'd. 
From  bis  essaying  hand  the  string  let  fly 
Twang'd  short  and'sharp,  \\\^e  the  shrill  swallOw'^ 

cry. 
A  gei^eral  horrour  ran  through  all  tj)e  race, 
Sunk  was  each  heart,  and  pale  was  every  face. 
Signs  from  above  ensued :  th'  unfolding  sky 
In  lighlning  burst :  Jove  thundered  from  on  high. 
Fir'd  at  the  call  of  Heaven's  almighty  lord. 
He  snatch'd  the  shaft  that  glittered  on  the  board: 
(Fast  by,  thp  rest  lay  sleeping  in  the  sheath. 
But  soon  td  fly  the  messengers  of  death). 

Now  sitting  as  be  was,  the  cofd  he  drew. 
Through  every  ringlet  levelling  his  view ; 
Then  notch'd  the  shaft,  releas'd,  and  iravc  it  wing^ 
The  whizzing  arrow  vanish'd  fix>m  the  stpng. 
Sung  on  direct,  and  threaded  every  ring. 
The^lid  gate  its  fury  scarcely  bounds; 
Pierc'd  through  and  through,  the  sqlid  gate  le- 
soui^ 

Then  to  the  prince :  **  Nor  have  I  wrought  then 
Nor  err'd  this  hand  unfoithf^l  to  its  aim ;  [shame; 
Nor  prov'd  the  toil  too  hard  ;  nor  have  I  lost 
That  ancient  vigour,  once  my  pride  and  boast 
III  I  deserv'd  these  haughty  peers*  disdain ; 
Now  let  ^hem  comibrt  their  dejected  train. 
In  sweet  repast  the  present  hour  employ, 
Nor  wait  till  evening  for  the  genial  joy : 
Then  to  the  lute's  soft  voice  prolong  the  nignU 
Music,  the  banquet's  most  refin'd  ^^^'^^^\\ 

He  said,  then  ga\'e  a  nod ;  and  at  the  word 
Telemachus  girds  on  his  shining  sword. 
Fast  by  bis  father's  side  he  takes  his  stand  ^ 
Th<  botaky  javelli^  lij^htcns  in  his  Uand* 
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TBC  DfEATU  OP  TUB  SUITORS. 

tJtrwn  begms  the  slaughter  of  the  suitors  by  the 
death  of  AntifK)us.  He  declares  himself,  aud 
lets  fly  his  arrows  at  the  rest.  Teleinacbus 
»5pists  and  brines  arms  for  his  father,  bimsilf, 
JEumsus,  and  Philaetius.  Melanthius  docs  the 
same  for  the  wooers.  Minerva  encourages  Ulysses 
in  the  shape  of  Menlor.  The  suitors  are  all 
slain,  only  Medon  and  Phemius  are  spared. 
Melanthius  and  the  unfaithful  servants  are  exe- 
cuted. The  rest  acknowledge  their  master  with 
all  tlcmoqstiations  of  joy. 


Tif rs  fierce  the  hero  o*er  the  threshold  strode  j 
StfippM  of  his  rags,  he  blaz'd  out  like  a  god. 
Full  in  their  face  the  lifted  bow  he  bore, 
And  quiver'd  deaths,  a  formidable  store : 
Before  his  feet  the  rattling  shower  he  threw, 
And  thus,  terrific,  to  the  suitor  crew : 

"  One  vonturous  game  this  hand  has  woo  today 
i^nother,  princes !  yet  remains  to  play  ; 
Another  mark  our  arrow  must  attiin, 
Pbcebas,  asaist !  nor  be  the  labour  rain.'* 
Swift  as  the  word  the  parting  arrow  sings. 
And  bears  thy  fate,  Antinous,  on  its  wings : 
Wretch  that  he  was,  of  unprophetic  soul ! 
High  in  his  hands  he  rear'd  the  golden  bowl  [ 
Ev'n  then  to  drain  it  lengthened  out  his  breath ; 
Ckaa^d  to  the  deep,  the  bitter  draught  of  death : 
For  fate  who  foar'd  amidst  a  feastful  band  ? 
And  fate  to  numbers,  by  a  single  hand  ? 
Ffill  through  his  throat  Ulysses'  weapon  passM, 
And  pierc'd  the  neck.    He  falls,  and  breathes  his 

last 
7h^  tumbling  goblet  the  wide  floor  overflows, 
A  stream  of  gqre  burst  spouting  from  bis  nose; 
.  Grim  in  convulsive  agonies  he  sprawls : 
Before  him  spum'd  the  loaded  table  falls, 
And  spreads  the  pavements  with  a  mingled  flood 
Of  floating  meats,  and  wine,  and  human  blood. 
Amaz'd,  confounded,  as  they  saw  him  fall, 
Vprose  the  throngs  tumultuous  round  the  hall ; 
CVer  all  the  dome  they  cast  a  haggard  rye. 
Each  look'd  fur  arms :  in  vain ;  no  arms  were  nigh  : 
"  Aim'st  thon  at  princes?"  (all  amaz'd  thc^said) 
*'  Thy  last  of  games  unhappy  hast  thou  play'd ; 
Thy  erring  shaft  has  made  our  bravest  bleed, 
And  death,  unlucky  guest,  attends  thy  deed. 
Vultures  shall  tear  thee."— Thus  iuceos'd  they 

spoke, 
"While  each  tochsince  ascribM  the  wondrous  stroke, 
BlhKi  as  they  were ;  for  death  ev*n  now  invades 
Hisdestin'd  prey,  and  wraps  them  all  in  shades. 
Then,  grimly  frowning  with  a  dreadful  look. 
That  withered  all  their  hearts,  Ulysses  spoke : 

**  I)ogs,  ye  have  had  your  day  !  ye  fear'd  no 
Ulysses  vengeful  from  the  Trojan  ^horc ;       fo^re 
Whtk,  to  your  lust  and  spoil  a  guardtess  prey, 
Pur  aoose,  ^vtf  wQAlth,  our  hcljijess  handmaids  by :  [ 


Not  so  content,  with  bolder  frenzy  fir'd, 
Ev'n  to  our  bed  presumptuous  you  aspir'd : 
Laws  or  divine  or  human  faii'd  to  move, 
Or  shame  of  men,  or  dread  of  gods  above : 
Heedless  alike  of  infamy  or  praise. 
Or  fame's  eternal  voice  in  future  days : 
The  hour  of  vengeance,  wretches,  now  is  come. 
Impending  fate  is  yours,  and  instant  doom." 

Thus  dreadful  hew     ConfusM  thrf  suitors  stood, 
From  their  pale  cheeks  re««jdes  the  flying  blood : 
Trembling  they  sought  tlieir  guilty  heads  to  hide, 
AJone  the  bold  Eurymachus  reply'd  : 

"  If,  as  thy  words  impart,"  (he  thus  began) 
Ulysses  lives,  and  thou  the  mighty  man. 
Great  are  thy  wrongs,  and  much  hast  thou  suf^ 

tain'd 
In  thyspoilM  palace,  and  exhausted  land; 
The  cause  and  author  of  those  guilty  deeds, 
Lo !  at  thy  feet  unjust  Antinous  bleeds. 
Not  love,  but  wild  ambition  was  his  guide ; 
To  slay  thy  son,  thy  kingdoms  to  divide, 
These  were  his  aims ;  but  juster  Jove  deny'd. 
Since  cold  in  death  th'  offender  lies:  oh,  spare 
Thy  suppliant  people,  and  receive  their  prayer  ! 
Brass,  gold  and  treasures,  shall  the  spoil  defray. 
Two  hundred  oxen  every  prince  shall  pay  : 
The  waste  of  years  refunded  in  a  day. 
Till  then  thy  wrath  is  just" — Ulysses  burn'd 
With  high  disdain,  and  sternly  thus  returnM  : 

**  All,  all  the  treasures  thatenrich'd  our  throne 
Before  your  rapines,  join'd  with  all  your  own, 
If  oflcr'd,  vainly  should  for  mercy  call ; 
Tis  you  that  offer,  and  I  scorn  them  aH.; 
Your  blood  is  my  demand,  your  lives  the  prize, 
'  Till  pale  as  yonder  wretch  each  suitor  lies. 
Hence  with  those  coward  terms;  or  fight  or  fly z 
This  choice  is  left  you,  to  resist  or  die ; 
And  die  I  tnist  ye  shall."— He  sternly  spoke  r 
With  guilty  fears  the  pale  assembly  shook. 
Alone  Eurymachus  exhorts  the  train : 
"  Ybn  archer,  comrades,  will  not  shoot  in  vain ; 
But  from  the  threshold  shall  his  darts  be  sped, 
(Whoe'er  he  be)  till  every  prince  He  dead  > 
Be  mindful  of  yourselves,  draw  forth  your  swords. 
And  to  his  shafts  obtend  these  ample  boarils 
(So  need  compels).     Then  all  united  strive 
ITie  bold  invader  from  his  post  to  drive; 
The  city  rou^M  shall  to  our  rescue  haste. 
And  this  mad  archer  soon  have  shot  his  last*' 

Swift  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  his  traitor  sword. 
And  like  a  lion  rush*d  against  his  lord  : 
The  wary  chief  the  rushing  foe  repressed, 
Who  met  the  point,  and  forcM  it  in  his  breast  t 
His  falling  hand  deserts  the  lifted  sword, 
And  prone  he  falls  extended  o'er  the  board  ! 
Before  him  wide,  in  mix'd  effusion,  roll 
Th'  iwitasted  viands,  and  the  jovial  bowl. 
Pull  through  his  liver  passM  the  mortal  ground. 
With  dying  rage  his  forehead  beats  the  ground. 
He  spurn'd  the  seat  with  fury  as  he  fell. 
And  the  fierce  soul  to  darkness  divM,  and  Hell. 
Next  bold  Amphiiiomus  his  arm  extends 
To  force  the  pass  ;  the  godlike  man  defends. 
Thy  spear,  Teleinachus !  prevents  th'  attack. 
The  brazen  weapon  driving  through  his  back. 
Thence  through  his  breast  its  bloody  passage  tore  ; 
Flat  falls  he  thundering  on  the  marble  floor, 
And  his  crushM  forehead  marks  the  stone  with  goi 
He  left  his  javelin  in  the  dead,  for  fear 
The  long  incumbrance  of  the  weighty  sp^«r 
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To  the  Aeroe  foe  advantage  might  a0brd. 
To  rush  betweeo  and  use  the  sborten'd  9word. 
With  tpeedy  ardour  to  his  sire  he  flies, 
Aud,  '*  Ann,  great  father !  arm,"  (in  haste  hecries.) 
**  li) !  hence  I  run  for  other  arms  to  wield. 
For  missile  javelins,  and  for  helm  and  shield ; 
Fast  by  our  side  let  either  faithful  swain 
In  arms  attend  us,  and  their  part  susUin." 

"  Haste  and  return,"  (Ulysses  made  reply). 
*'  While  yet  th'  auxilia;  shafts  this  hand  supply ; 
Lest  thus  alone,  encountered  by  an  host, 
Driv'n  from  the  gate,  th'  important  pass  be  lost** 

With  speed  Telemachus  obejrs,  and  flies 
Where  pird  on  heaps  the  royal  armour  Wet ; 
Four  brazen  helmets,  eight  refulgent  spears. 
And  four  broad  bucklers,  to  his  sire  he  bears ; 
At  once  in  brasen  panoply  they  shone, 
At  once  each  servant  brac'd  his  armour  on  ; 
Around  their  king  a  faithful  guard  they  stand, 
While  yet  each  shaft  flew  dcathful  from  his  hand : 
Chief  after  chief  expired  at  every  wound, 
And  tweird  the  bleeding  mountain  on  the  ground. 
Soon  as  bis  store  of  flyiog  fates  was  spent. 
Against  the  wall  he  set  the  bow  unbent : 
And  now  his  shoulders  bear  the  massy  shield. 
And  now  his  hands  two  beamy  javelins  wield  : 
He  frowns  beneath  his  nodding  plume,  that  play*d 
Cer  the  hign  crest,  and  cast  a  dreadful  shade. 

There  stood  a  window  near,  whence  looking  4own 
From  o*er  the  porch  appeared  the  subject  town. 
A  double  strength  of  valves  secur'd  the  place, 
A  high  and  narrow,  but  the  only  pass : 
the  cautious  king,  with  all -preventing  care, 
To  guard  that  outlet,  plac*d  Eumxus.  there : 
When  Agelaiis  thus :  **  Has  none  the  sense 
To  moimt  yon  window,  and  alarm  from  thence 
The  neighbour  town  ?  The  town  shall  force  the 

door. 
And  this  bold  archer  soon  shall  shoot  no  more." 

Melanthius  then :   "  lliat  outlet  to  the  gate 
8o>  near  adjoins,  that  one  may  guard  the  strait. 
But  other  methods  of  defence  remain, 
Myself  with  arms  can  furnish  all  tlie  train  ; 
l^^oree  from  the  royal  magazine  I  bring, 
And  their  own  daits  shall  pierce  the  prince  and 
king." 

He  said;  and,  mounting  up  the  lofty  stairs. 
Twelve  shields,  twelve  lances,  and  twelve  helmets 
All  arm,  and  sudden  round  the  hall  appears  [bears: 
A  blase  of  bucklers,  and  a  wood  of  spears. 

Tlie  hero  stands  oppressed  with  mighty  woe. 
On  evenr  side  he  sees  the  labour  grow  : 
*'  Oh  curst  event !  and,  oh  !  unlook'd  for  aid  1 
Melanthius,  or  the  women  hare  betray'd—    ^ 
Oh,  my  dear  son !" — ^the  father  with  a  sigh  ! 
Then  ccas'd ;   the  filial  virtue  made  reply : 
**  Falsehood  is  folly,  and  ^is  just  to  own 
The  hn\t  committed ;'  this  was  mine  alooe; 
My  haste  neglected  yonder  door  to  bar, 
Aiid  hence  the  villain  has  supply'd  their  war. 
Kun,*  good  Euma^us,  then,  and  (what  before 
I  thoughtless  err*d  in)  well  securo  that  dpor: 
Learn,  if  by  female  fraud  this  deed  was  done. 
Or  (as  my  thought  misgives)  by  Dolius'  son." 

While  yet  they  spoke,  in  quest  of  arm?  again 
To  the  high  chamber  stole  the  faitbles9  swain. 
Not  unobaerv'd.     Emnseus  watchful  ey*d. 
And  tkkus  addressed  Ulysses  near  his  side  : 

«« The  misqreant  we  suspected  takes  that  way  j 
Him,  if  ^hitf  ftnB  be  pqwerf^l|  shaU  1  slay } 


Or  drive  him  hither,  to  receive  the  meed 
From  thy  own  hand,  of  this  detested  deed  >" 
"  Not  so"  (reply'd  IJIysses)  "  leave  him  there. 
For  us  sufficient  is  another  care : 
Within  the  stnicture  of  this  palace  wall 
To  keep  enclos'd  his  masters  till  they  fall. 
Go  you,  and  seize  the  felon :  backward  bind 
His  arms  and  logs,  and  fix  a  plank  behind  ; 
On  this  his  body  by  strong  cords  extend 
And  on  a  column  near  the  roof  supsend  : 
So  studyM' tortures  his  rile  days  shall  end.*' 

The  ready  swains  obey'd  with  joyful  hasten 
Behind  the  felon  uoperceivM  they  passed. 
As  round  the  room  ia  quest  of  arms  he  goe$ 
(The  half-shut  door  concealed  his  lurking  foes) : 
One  hand  sustained  a  helm,  and  one  the  shield 
Which  old  Laertes  wont  in  youth  to  wield, 
Cdver'd  with  dust,  with  dryness  (jhapt  and  worn. 
The  brass  corroded,  and  the  leather  torn  : 
Thus  laden,  o'er  the  threshold  as  he  8tepp*d, 
Fierce  on  the  villain  from  each  side  they  leap'd^ 
Back  by  the  hair  the  trembling  dastard  drew. 
And  down  reluctant  on  the  pavement  threw. 
Active  and  pleased  the  zealons  swains  fulfil 
At  every  point  their  master's  rigid  will  : 
First,  fast  behind,  his  hands  and  feet  they  bound. 
Then  straightened  cords  involved  his  body  round  : 
So  drawn  aloft,  athwart  the  column  ty*d. 
The  howling  felon  swung  from  side  to  side. 

Eumseus  scofling  then  with  keen  disdain : 
"  There  pass  thy  pleasing  night,  O  gentle  swain  ! 
On  that  soft  pillow,  from  that  envy'd  height 
First  may*st  thou  see  the  springing  dawn  of  light ; 
So  timely  rise,  when  morning  streaks  the  east. 
To  drive  thy  victims  to  the  suitors*  feast". 

This  said,  they  left  him,  tortur*d  as  he  lajr, 
Secur'd  the  door,  and  hasty  st/ode  away : 
Each,  breathing  death,  resumed  his  daogerons  pof^ 
Near  great  Ulysses ;  four  against  an  host 
When,  lo  !  descending  to  our  hero*s  aid 
Jove's  daughter  Pallas,  war's  triumphant  maid  : 
Jn  Mentor's  friendly  form  she  join*d  his  side ; 
Ulysses  saw,  and  thu«  with  transport  cry*d : 

"  Come,  ever  welcome,  and  thy  succour  lend : 
Oh,  every  sacred  name  in  one !  my  friend  .' 
Early  we  lov*d,  and  long  our  lores  have  grown  : 
-  Whate'er  through  life's  whole  series  I  have  done 
Or  good,  or  grateful,  now  to  mind  recall. 
And,  aiding  this  one  hour,  repay  it  all." 

Thus  he ;  but  pleasing  hopes  his  bosom  warm 
Of  Pallas  latent  in  the  friendly  form. 
The  adverse  hoet  the  phantom  warrior  ey'd. 
And  first,  loud  threatening,  Agelaiis  cry'd : 

"  Mentor,  beware !  nor  let  that  tongue  persuafl* 
Thy  frantic  arm  to  lend  Ulysses  aid ; 
Our  force  successful  shall  our  threat  make  good. 
And  with  the  sire  and  son's  commix  thy  bl(K)d. 
What  hop'st  thou  here  ?  Thee  first  the  sword  shall 
Then  lop  thy  whole  posterity  away  ;  [slay. 

Far  hence  thy  banish'd  consort  shall  we  send  ; 
With  his,  thy  forfeit  lands  and  treasures  blend ; 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  shalt  thou  join  thy  friend." 

His  barbarous  insult  ev'n  the  goddess  fires. 
Who  thus  the  warrior  to  revenge  inspires ; 

*'  Art  thou  Ulysses  J  where  then  shall  we  find 
The  patient  body  and  the  constant  mind  ? 
That  courage,  once  the  Trojans'  daily  dread. 
Known  nine  long  years,  and  felt  by  heroes  dead  ? 
And  where  that  conduct,  which  reveng'd  the  Inst 
Of  Priam*8  i^ce,  and  lajd  prond  Troy  in  do^t } 
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IfUiis,  vheo  Helen  w«8  the  cause,  were  done; 
What  for  thy  country  uow,  thy  queen,  thy  foa  ? 
Rite  ihea  ia  comhat,  at  my  side  attend ; 
Obierve  what  vij^ur  gratitude  can  lend, 
And  foes  how  w^,  opposM  against  a  friend !" 

She  s|^e  ;  but,  willing  longer  to  survey 
The  sire  aa4  son's  great  acts,  withheld  the  day ; 
By  farther  toils  decreed  the  brave  to  try. 
And  level  ppis'd  the  wings  of  victory  : 
Then  with  a  chaoge  of  form  eludes  their  sight, 
f  erchM  like  a  swallow  on  a  rafter's  height, 
And  onperceiv'd  enjc^s  the  rising  fight. 

OamastQ^s  son,  bold  Agelaii^,  leads 
The  g^iilty  war ;  Eurynomus  succeeds ; 
With  those,  Pisander,  great  Polyc'tor's  ion. 
Sage  Poly  bus,  »Qd  stern  Amphimedoo, 
With  Dexnoptolemus :  these  six  survive ; 
The  best  of  all,  the  shafU  had  left  alive. 
Amidst  the  carnage  desperate  as  they  stand. 
Thus  A^Iaiis  roused  the  lagging  band. 

"^The  hour  is  aQme,when  yon  fierce  man  no  more 
With  bleadinff  princes  shall  bcstrow  the  floor. 
Lo !  Mentorleaves  him  4ith  an  empty  boast; 
The  four  remain,  but  four  against  aa  host 
left  each  at  once  discharge  the  deadly  dart. 
One  sure  of  six  shall  reach  Ulysses'  heart : 
The  rest  must  perish,  their  great  leader  slain  ; 
Thus  staall  one  stro1|i^  the  glory  lost  regain.** 

Theia  all  at  once  their  mingled  lances  threw. 
And  thicsty  all  of  one  maA's  blood  they  flew  ; 
In  vaiia !  Minerva  tum*d  them  with  her  breath, 
And  scatterM  short,  or  wide,  the  points  of  death ; 
With  deaden'd  sound,  one  on  the  threshold  falls. 
One  stnkes  the  gate,  one  rings  against  the  walls : 
The  storm  passed  innocent    The  godlike  man 
Kow  loftier  trod,  and  dreadfol  thus  began :  [throw 
''  'TisQOw  (brave  fiaenda)  our  turn,  9t  once  to 
(So  sp€«d  tbem  Heaven)  our  javelins  at  the  foe. 
That  inipious  race  to  all  their  past  misdeeds 
Would  add  onr  bkod.     Injustice  still  proceed^.*' 

He  npoke  :  at  once  their  fiery  lances  flew : 
Great  Demoptolemus  Ulysses  slew ; 
Euryades  received  the  prince's  dart ; 
The  goatherd's  q.uiver'd  in  Visander's  heart ; 
Fierce  Elatua  by  thine,  Eun^aeus,  falls ; 
Their  faU  in  thunder  echoes  round  the  walls. 
The  rest  retreat ;  the  victors  now  advance. 
Each  from  the  dead  resumes  his  bloody  lance. 
Again  the  foe  discharge  the  steely  shower  i 
Again  made  frustxa^te  by  the  virgin  power. 
S>ffie,  tam'd  by  Pallas,  on  the  threshold  fall ; 
Some  wound  the  fpiU,  some  ring  against  the  wall ; 
Some  weak,  or  ponderous  with  Uie  brazen  head, 
Drop  harmless  on  the  pavement  sounding  dead. 

Then  bold  Amphimedon  his  javelin  cast ; 
Thy  band,  Teiemacbus,  it  lightly  raz'd : 
And  from  Ctesippus*  arm  the  spear  elanc'd 
On  good  Eumaus*  shield  and  r-huulder  glanced : 
Not  lessened  of  their  force  (so  slight  the  wound) 
Kach  sung  along,  and  drqpp*d  upon  the  groupd* 
Fate  doom'd  the  next,  Eurydamus,  to  b^ 
Thy  death,  ennobled  by  Ulysses'  spear. 
By  the  boh!  son  Amphimedon  was  slain : 
And  Polyhus  renowned,  the  faithful  swain. 
Picrc'd  through  th«  bre«9t  the  rude  Ct^ippus  bl#d, 
And  thus  PMilfitius  gloried  o'er  the  dead,      [doin ; 

*'  There  end  thy  pompoas  vaunts  and  high  djbh 
Ob !  sharp  in  sc^al,  voluble,  and  vain ! 
Haw  wtak  is  martal  pride  !  To  Heaven  alone 
W  eveQt  9f  dcl^QMi  ^  94¥  i»te&are  knosico ; 


Seoffer,  behold  what  gratitude  we  bear ; 
The  victim's  heel  is  answer'd  with  this  spear.^ 

Ul3rsses  brandbh'd  high  his  vengeful  steel. 
And  Damastorides  that  instant  feU  ; 


Fast  by,  Leo^tus  expiring  lay. 
The  prince's  javelin  tore  its  bloody 


way 


Through  all  his  bowels :  down  he  tumbles  prone. 
His  batter'd  front  and  brains  besmear  the  stune.    • 

Now  Pallas  shines  confessM  !  aloft  she  spreads 
The  arm  of  vengeance  o'er  their  guilty  heads; 
The  dreadful  seeis  blazes  in  their  eye ; 
Amaz'd  they  see,  they  tremble,  and  they  fly : 
Confos'd,  distracted,  through  the  rooms  they  fling; 
like  oxen  madileu'd  by  the  breeze's  sting, 
When  sultry  days,  and  long,  succeed  the  gentle 

spring. 
Not  half  so  keen  fierce  vultures  of  the  chase 
Stoop  from  the  mountains  on  the  feather'd  race. 
When,  the  wide  field  extended  snares  beset. 
With  conscious  dread  they  shun  the  quivering  net: 
No  help,  no  flight :  but,  wounded  every  way^ 
Headlong  they  drop  :  the  fowlers  seize  the  prey. 
On  all  sides  thus  they  double  wound  on  wound. 
In  prostrate  heaps  the  wretches  beat  the  ground. 
Unmanly  shrieks  precede  each  dying  groan. 
And  a  rod  deluge  floats  the  reeking  stone. 

Leiodes  first  before  the  victor  falls ; 
The  wretched  augur  thus  fbr  mercy  calls  ; 
"  Oh  gracious  hear  !  nor  let  thy  suppliant  bleed : 
Still  undishonour^d,  or  by  word  or  deed. 
Thy  house, ^ fbr  me,  remains;  by  me  repress'd 
Full  oft  was  check'd  th'  injustice  of  the  r«st : 
Averse  they  heard  me  when  I  counseird  well. 
Their  hearts  were  hardened,  and  they  justly  f^If, 
Oh  1  spare  an  augur's  consecrated  bead, 
Nor  add  the  blameless  to  the  guilty  dead !" 

"  Priest  as  thou  art !  for  that  detested  band 
Thy  lying  prophecies  deceived  the  land: 
Agabf^t  Ulysses  have  thy  vows  been  made. 
For  them,  thy  daily  orisons  were  paid : 
Yet  more,  ev'n  to  oi|r  bed  thy  pride  aspires  t 
One  comtaion  crime  one  common  fate  requires.'' 
Thus  speaking,  from  the  ground  the  sword  he  tooK 
Which  Agelaiis'  dying  hand  fbrsook ; 
Full  through  his  neck  the  weighty  falchion  spel ; 
Along  the  pavement  roll'd  the  muttering  head. 

Phemius  alone  the  hand  of  vengeance  spar'd, 
Phemius  the  sweet,  the  Heaven-instructed  bard. 
Beside  the  gate  the  reverend  minstrel  stands  ; 
The  lyre,  now  silent,  trembling  in  his  hands  ^ 
Dubious  to  supplicate  the  chief,  or  fly 
To  Jove's  inviolable  altar  nigh. 
Where  oft  Laertes  holy  vows  bad  paid. 
And  oft  Ulysses  smoking  victims  laid. 
Bis  honour'd  harp  with  care  he  first  set  down. 
Between  the  laver  and  the  silver  throne  ; 
I  Tlien  prostrate  stretch'd  before  the  dreadfel  man» 
Persuasive,  thus  with  accetit  soft  began : 

"  O  king  !  to  mercy  be  thy  soul  inclln'd. 
And  spare  the  poet*s  ever  gentle  kind  ; 
A  deed  like  this  thy  future  fame  would  wrOQg; 
For  dear  to  gods  and  men  is  sacred  song. 
Self-taught  I  sing ;  by  Heaven,  and  Heaven  alofift^ 
The  genuine  seeds  of  poesy  are  sown  ; 
And  (what  the  gods  bestow)  the  lofty  lay. 
The  gods  aloue,  and  godlike  woi:th,  we  pay* 
Save  then  the  poet,  and  ihy$e^  revrzrd.^ 
'Tis  thii^  to  merit,  ^line  is  to  record. 
That  here  1.  sung,  was  force,  aad  not  desire  j 
This  hand  reluptaot  tauch*d  tlve  w^rbUp^^wire^ 
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And  let  thy  son  attest,  Yior  sordid  pay, 
Nor  serrile  flattery,  stain*d  the  moral  lay.** 

The*  moving  words  Telemachut  attends, 
His. sire  approaches,  and  the  bard  defends. 
"  Oh  !  mix  not,  father,  with  these  impious  dead 
The  man  divine ;  forbear  that  sacred  he«d  } 
Medoo,  the  herald,  too  our  arms  may  spare, 
Medpn,  who  made  my  infancy  his  care ; 
If  yet  he  breathes,  permit  thy  son  to  give 
Thus  much  to  gratitude,  and  bid  him  live." 
Beneath  a  table,  trembling  with  dismay, 
Couph'd  close  to  earth,  unhappy  Medon  lay, 
Wr^f>p'd  in  a  new-slain  ox*s  ample  hide : 
8«|ft  at  the  word  he  cast  his  screep  aside, 
Sprung  to  the  priooe,  embncM  his  knee  with  tean, 
And  thus  with  grateftU  ^noiee  iidiinjsi'd  hit  e«a : 

**  O  prince !    O  friend !   1o  *  here  thy  Medon 
Ah  !  stop  the  hero's  unresisted  hands,       [stands  ; 
Incensed  too  justly  by  that  impibus  brood 
Whose  guilty  glories  now  are  set  in  blood.** 

To  whom  Ulysses  with  a  pleasing  eye : 
*'  Be  bold,  on  friendship  and  my  son  rely  ; 
Lire  an  example  for  the  world  to  read, 
H6w  much  more  sails  the  good  than  evil  deed : 
Thou,  #ith  the  Heaven-taught  bard,  in  peace  resort 
From  blood  and  carnage  to  yoo  open  court : 
Me  other  work  requires" — ^With  timoroos  awe 
From  the  dire  scene  th*  exempted  two  withdraw, 
Scarce  sure  of  life,  look  round,  and  trembling 

move 
To  the  bright  altars  of  protector  Jove.** 

Meanwhile  Ulysses  searched  the  dome,  to  find 
If  yet  there  live  of  all  th'  offending  kind. 
Not  one !  complete  the  bloody  tale  he  found, 
All  steep'd  in  blood,  all  gasping  on  the  ground* 
So  when,  by  hollow  shores,  the  fisher  train 
Sweep  with  their  arching  nets  the  hoary  main, 
And  scarce  the  meshy  toils  the  eopious   draught 
All  naked  of  their  element  and  bare,        [contain. 
The  fishes  pant  and  gasp  in  thinner  air ! 
Wide  o'er  the  sands  are  spread  the  stiflfening  prey. 
Till  the  warm  Sun  exhales  their  soul  away. 

And  now  the  king  commands  his  son  to  call 
Old  Euryclea  to  the  deathful  hall  : 
The  vm  observant  not  a  moment  stays : 
The  aged  governess  witli  vpecd  obeys : 
The  sounding  portals  inhtant  they  display ; 
ThiB  matron  moves,  the  prince  directs  the  way. 
On  heaps  of  death  the  stem  tflysses  stood, 
All  bhick  with  dubt,  and  covered  thick  with  blood. 
So  the  grim  lion  from  the  slaughter  comes, 
Dreadful  he  glares,  and  terribly  he  foams, 
His  breast  with  marks  of  carnage  painted  o*er, 
His  jaws  ail  dropping  with  the  bull's  black  gore. 

Soon  as  her  eyes  the  welcome  object  met. 
The  guilty  fallen,  the  mighty  deed  complete  j 
A  Vream  of  joy  her  fc-eble  voice  assayed : 
The  hero  checked  hor,  and  composedly  said — 
"  Wofnan,  experienced  as  thou  art,  control 
Indecent  joy,  and  feast  thy  secret  soul. 
T*  insult  the  dead,  is  cruel  and  unjust ; 
Fate  and  their  crime  have  sunk  them  to  the  dust 
Kor  heeded  these  the  censure  of  mankind ;  . 
The  good  and  bad  were  equal  in  their  mind. 
Justly  the  price  of  worthlessness  they  paid. 
And  eabh  now  wails  an  unlamented  shade. 
But  thou,  sincere,  O  Euryclea !  say 
What  maids 'dishonour  us,  and  what  obey  } 
Then  she :  "  In  these  thy  kingly  walls  i 
(My  son)  full  fifty  of  the  handmaid  train. 


Taught  by  my  care  to  cnll  the  ilefoe,  er  ^^dv^ 
And  servitude  with  pleasing  tasks  deceive ; 
Of  these,  twice  six  pursue  their  wicked  way. 
Nor  me,  nor  chaste  Penelope  obey ; 
Kor  fits  it  that  Tel<^machus  command 
(Young  as  he  is)  his  mother's  female  band. 
Hence  to  the  upper  chambers  let  me  fly, 
Where  slumbers  soft  now  close  the  royal  eye ; 
There  wake  her  with  the  news**— the  matron  cry'd. 
"  Not  so,"  (Ulysses  more  sedate  replyM)  [deeds  :•• 
"  Bring  first  the  crew  who  wrongfat  these  guilty 
In  haste  the  matfon  parts ;  the  king  proceeds  : 
"  Now  to  dispose  the  dead,  the  care  remains 
To  yon,  my  son,  and  you,  my  faithful  swains^ 
Th*  ofllnding  females  to  that  task  we  doom. 
To  wash,  toicent,  and  pttfify  the  nwn. 
ThoK  (emry  teble  denos'd,  and  every  throne. 
And  all  the  melancholy  labour  done) 
Drive  to  yon  court,  without  the  palace  wall. 
There  the  revenging  sword  shall  smite  them  all  i 
So  with  the  snitors  let  them  mix  in  dust, 
Stretched  hi  a  long  oblivion  of  their  Inst*' 
He  said :  the  lamentable  train  appear. 
Each  vents  a  groan,  and  drops  a  tender  tear  ; 
Each  heav'd  her  mournfi^  burthen,'  and  beneath 
The  porch,  deposed  the  ghastly  heaps  of  death. 
The  chief  severe,  compelling  each  to  move, 
Ufg'd  the  dire  task  imperious  frum  above. 
With  thirsty  sponge  they  rub  the  tables  o'er, 
(The  swains  unite  their  toil)  the  walls,  the  floor, 
Wash'd  with  th*  effusive  wave,  are  pnrg*d  of  gore« 
Once  more  the  palace  set  in  fair  array. 
To  the  base  court  the  females  take  their  way ; 
There  compassed  close  between  the  dome  and'wall, 
(Thdr  life's  last  scene)  they  ti«m^ng  wait  thei^ 
fiill. 
Then  thus  the  prince :  "  To  these  shall  we  afford 
A  ihte  so  pure  as  by  the  martial  sword  } 
To  these,  the  nightly  prottitntes  to  shame. 
And  base  revilers  of  our  liouse  and  name  ?" 

Thus  speaking,  on  the  circling  wall  he  strung 
A  ship's  tough  cable,  from  a  column  bung ; 
Near  the  high  top  he  strain'd  it  strongly  round, 
Whence  no  cont^mding  foot  could  reach  the  ground 
Their  heads  above  c«)nnected  in  a  row. 
They  beat  the  air  with  quivering  feet  below : 
Thus,  on  some  tree  hung  stmggling  in  the  saarej^ 
The  doves  or  thrushes  flap  their  wmgs  in  ^r, 
Soon  fled  the  soul  impure,  and  left  behind 
The  empty  corse  to  waver  with  the  wind^ 

Then  forth  they  led  Melanthius,  and  begaq 
Their  bloody  work  :  they  lopp'd  away  the  man. 
Morsel  for  dogs  !  then  trimm'd  with  brazen  sbeert 
The  wretch,  and  shortenM  of  his  nose  and  ears; 
His  hands  and  feet  last  felt  the  cruel  steel : 
He  foar'd,  and  torments  gave  his  soul  to  Hell— ^ 

lliey  wash,  and  to  IHysses  take  their  way; 
So  ends  the  bloody  business  of  the  day. 
To  Euryclea  then  address'd  the  king : 
**  Bring  hither  fire,  and  hither  sulphur  bring. 
To  purge  the  palace :  then,  the  queen  attend. 
And  let  her  with  her  matron  train  descend ; 
The  matron-train,  with  all  the  virgin  band. 
Assemble  here  to  learn  their  lord's  command.*^ 

Then  Euryclea :  "  Joyful  I  obey. 
But  cast  those  mean  dishonest  rags  away ; 
Permit  me  first  the  royal  robes  to  bring : 
ill  suits  this  garb  the  shoulders  of  a  king.''  [cries) 
•*  Brinjr  sulphur  straight,  and  fire,"  (th^  monarch 
She  hears,  and  at  the  worii  obedtent  flie^ 
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ffith  fire  an^  nilpbnr,  cure  of  noxioas  fumes, 
He  purg'd'  the  ^walU,  and  blood-polluted  rooms. 
Afaiu  the  matron  springs  with  eager  pace, 
.  And  spreads  her  lord's  return  from  place  to  place. 
71i'eyhear,  rush  forth,  and  instant  round  hiio  stand 
A  gazing  throng,  a  torch  in  every  band. 
They  saw,  they  knew  him,  and  with  fond  embrace 
Each  humbly  kissM  bis  knee,  or  hand,  or  face  ; 
He  knows  them  all ;  in  all  such  truth  appears, 
Sr'n  he  tDdnlj^es  the  sweet  joy  of  tears. 


THE  ODYSSEY. 


tOOK  XZIII. 


ARGUMENT. 


ISvtvcLKA  awakens  Penelope  with  the  news  of 
Uly9ses*8  return,  and  the  death  of  the  suitors. 
Penelope  scarcely  crediu  her ;  but  supposes 
some  god  has  punished  them,  and  descends  from 
her  apartment  in  doubt.  At  the  first  interview 
of  Ulysses  and  Penelope,  she  is  quite  unsatisfied. 
Minerva  restores  him  to  the  beauty  of  his  youth ; 
l)ut  the  queen  continues  incredulous,  till  by 
some  cixcomstanoes  she  is  coayinced,  and  foils 
into  all  the  transports  of  passion  and  tender- 
ness. They  recount  to  each  other  all  that  has 
inst  during  their  long  separation.  The  next 
morning  Ulyises,  arming  himself  and  his  firiends, 
goes  from  the  city  to  visit  his  father. 


Theh  to  the  queen,  as  in  repose  she  lay. 

The  niirse  with  eager  rapture  speeds  her  way ; 

The  transports  of  her  faithful«heart  supply 

A  scvilden  youth,  and  give  her  wings  to  fly.  [cries : 

'*  And  sleeps  my  child  ?"  the  reverend  matron 
"  Ulysses  lives  I  arise,  my  child,  arise  ! 
At  length  appears  the  long-expected  hour  ! 
Ulysses  comes  !  the  suitors  are  no  more ! 
No  more  they  view  the  golden  light  of  day ! 
JLrise,  and  bless  thcc  with  the  glad  survey  !" 

'"touchM  at  her  words,  tiie  niouniful  queen  re- 
j^ioM, 
•*  Ah  !  whither  wanders  thy  distemper*d  mind  ? 
The  Tighteo'js  powers,  who  tread  the  starry  skies. 
The  weak  enlighten,  and  confound  the  wise. 
And  human  thouf  ht  with  unresisted  sway. 
Depress  or  raise,  enlarge  or  take  away : 
Truth,  by  Uieir  high  decree,  thy  voice  forsakes. 
And  folly,  with  the  tongue  of  wisdom,  speaks : 
Unkmd,  the  fond  illusion  to  impose ! 
Was  it  to  flatter  or  deride  my  woes  ?• 
Neveic'did  1  a  sleep  so  sweet  enjoy, 
Sroce  my  dear  lord  left  Ithaca  for  Troy, 
IVhy  must  I  wake  to  grieve ;  and  curse  thy  shore, 
O  Troy  ? — may  never  tongue  pronoimce  thee  more ! 
Be  gone :  another  might  have  felt  our  rage. 
But  age  is  sacred,  and  we  spare  thy  aire." 

To  whom  with  warmth :  "  My  soul  a  lie  disdains; 
Ulysses  lives,  thy  own  Ulysses  reigns : 
Tlit  stranger,  patient  of  the  suitors*  wrongs. 
And  the  rude  licence  of  ungovemM  tongues. 
He,  he  b  thine.    Thy  son  his  latent  guest 
Umgkaew,  but  locked  the  secret  in  his  breast  > 


Wilk  well-concerted  art  to  end  his  woes. 
And  Vmt  at  once  in  vengeanoe  on  the  foes.'* 

IVhile  y«t.  she  spoke,  the  queen  in  transport 
sprang 
Swif^  from  the  coodi,  wad  round  the  matron  hung : 
Fast  from  her  eye  desbeodstfae  rolling  tear, 
*'  Say,  once  more  say,  is  my  Ulyaias  here  > 
How  could  that  numerous  and  outiageous  hand 
By  one  be  slain,  though  by  an  hero's  hand  ?" 

**  I  saw  it  noV'  «he  cries,  "  but  heard  akme. 
When  death  was  busy,  a  loud  dying  groan ; 
The  damsel-train  tum'd  pale  at  every  wound, 
fcnmur'd  we  sate,  and  catch'd  each  passing  sound  ; 
When  death  had  seiz'd  her  prey,  thy  son  attends. 
And  at  his  nod  the  damsel-train  descends ; 
There  terrible  in  arms  Ulysses  stood. 
And  the  dead  suitors  almost  swam  in  blood  ^ 
Thy  heart  had  leaped  the  hero  to  survey. 
Stem  as  the  surly  lion  o'er  his  prey. 
Glorious  in  gore  now  with  sulphureous  fires 
The  dome  he  purges,  now  the  flame  aspires : 
HeapM  lie  the  dead  without  the  palace  walls,— 
Haste,  daughter,  haste,  thy  on^  Ulysses  calls  ! 
Thy  every  wish  the  beauteous  gods  bestow. 
Enjoy  the  present  good  and  former  woe ; 
Ulysses  lives,  his  vanquish'd  foes  to  see ; 
He  lives  to  thy  Telemacbus  and  thee  !*' 

"  Ah  !  no*,"  with  sighs  Penelope rejoin'd ; 
"  Excess  of  joy  disturbs  thy  wandering  mind  ; 
How  bless'd  this  happy  hour,  should  he  appear. 
Dear  to  us  all,  to  me  supremely  dear  ! 
Ah  !  no ;  some  god  the  suitor's  deaths  decreed, 
Some  god  descends,  and  ^j  his  hand  they  bleed  } 
Blind  1  to  contemn  the  stranger's  righteous  cause. 
And  violate  all  hospitable  laws ! 
The  good  they  hated  and  the  powers  defy'd ; 
But  Heaven  is  just,  aud  by~a  god  they  dy*d. 
For  never  must  Ulysses  view  this  shore  ; 
Never!    the  lov'd  Ulysses  is  no  more  I" 

**  What  words"  (the  matron  cries)  "have  reach'4 
mywira?  . 
Doubt  we  his  presence,  when  he  now  appears  ? 
Then  hear  conviction  :  Ere  the  fatal  day 
That  forc'd  Ulysses  o'er  the  watery  way, 
A  boar  flerce-mshing  in  the  sylvan  war 
Plough'd  half  his  thigh ;  I  saw,  I  saw  the  scar, 
And  wild  with  transport  had  reveai'd  the  wound  ; 
But  ere  T  spoke,  he  rose,  and  checkM  the  soimd. 
Then,  daughter,  haste  away  !  and  if  a  lie 
Flow  from  this  tongue,  then  let  thy  servant  die  !" 

To  whom  with  dubious  joy  the  queen  replies  : 
"  Wise  is  thy  soul,  but  errours  seize  the  wise  j 
The  works  of  gods  what  mortal  can  survey  ? 
Who  knows  their  motives  ?  who  shall  trace  their 
But  learn  we  instant  how  the  suitors  trod      [way  ? 
The  paths  of  death,  by  man,  or  by  a  4?od." 

Thus  speaks  the  queen,  and  no  reply  attends. 
But  with  alternate  joy  and  fear  descends  ; 
At  every  step  debates  her  lord  to  prove  ! 
Or,  rushing  to  hb  arms,  confess  her  love ! 
Then  gliding  through  the  marble  valves,  in  state 
Oppos'd,  before  the  shining  fire  she  sat. 
Tlie  monarch,  by  a  column  high  enthroned. 
His  eye  withdrew,  and  fix'd  it  on  the  ground ; 
Curious  to  hear  his  queen  the  silence  break : 
Amaz'dshe^.  ,  . 

O'er  ftii  ♦!,         •  *"^  impotent  to  ^peak  : 
Now  h         ™*"  ^^  «y«»  she  rolls  in  vaint 
At  I    ^P^»  nowiears,  now  knows,  th*m  doubts 

length  Telemachn»— Oh !  who  can  find    [again* 
A  woman  like  Penelope  unkind  ? 
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Why  thus  in  eilence  ?  why  with  winning  channt- 
Thus  flow,  to  fly  with  rapture  to  bis  arms  ? 
Stubborn  the  breast  that  with  no  transport  glows. 
When  twice  ten  years  are  pass'd  of  mighty  woes : 
To  softness  lost,  to  spousal  love  unknown, 
The  gods  have  form'd  that  rigid  heart  of  stone  !" 

**  O  my  Tcleroachus !"  the  queen  rejoin'd, 
"  Distracting  fears  coniband  my  labouring  mind ; 
Powcrle^  to  speak,  I  scarce  uplift  my  eyes, 
Kor  dare  to  question ;  doubts  on  doubts  arise. 
Oh  !  dei$:n  he,  if  Ulysses,  to  remove 
These  bodiu^  thoughts,  and  what  he  is,  to  prove !" 
PJeos'd  with  her  virtuous  fears,  the  king  replies, 
**  Indulge,  my  son,  the  cautions  of  the  wise ; 
Time  shall  the  truth  to  sure  remembrance  bring : 
This  garb  of  poverty  belies  the  king ; 
No  more. — This  day  our  deepest  care  requires,    > 
Cautious  to  act  what  thought  mature  inspires. 
If  one  man's  blood,  though  mean,  distain  our 
The  homicide  retreats  to  foreign  lands;     [hands. 
By  us,  in  heaps  the  illustrious  peerage  fills, 
Th'  important  deed  our  whole  attention  calls." 

**  Be  that  thy  pare,'*  Telemachus  replies, 
"  The  world  conspires  to  speak  Ulysses  wise  ; 
Por  wisdom  all  is  thine  \  lo,  1  obey, 
.And  dauntless  follow  where  you  lead  the  way; 
Nor  shalt  thou  in  the  day  of  danger  find 
Thy  coward  son  degenerate  lag  bebii^.** 

*'Then  instant  to  the  bath"  (the  naonarch  cries) 
Bid  the  gay  youth  and  sprightly  virgins  rise. 
Thence  all  descend  in  pomp  and  proud  array,. 
And  bid  tbe  dome  resound  the  mirthful  lay  ; 
While  the  swift  lyrif>t  airs  of  rapture  sings, 
And  forms  the  dance  responsive  to  the  strings. 
That  hence  th'  eluded  passengers  may  say, 
Lo !  the  qncen  weds !  we  hear  the  q>ousal  lay ! 
The  suitors*  death  unknown,  till  we  remove 
Far  from  the  court,  and  act  inspired  by  Jove.*' 

Thus  spoke  the  king :  th*  observant  train  obey, 
At  once  they  bathe,  and  dress  in  proud  anra^: 
The  lyrist  strikes  the  string ;  gay  youths  advance, 
And  foir-zon'd  damsels  from  the  sprightly  dance. 
The  voice  attun'd  to  instrumental  sounds. 
Ascends  the  roof ;  the  vaulted  roof  rebounds ; 
Not  unobserved :  the  Greeks,  eluded  say, 
'*  Lo  tbe  queen  weds  !  we  hear  the  spousal  lay ! 
Inconstant !  to  admit  the  bridal  hour.** 
Thus  they — but  nobly  chaste  she  weds  no  more. 

Meanwhile  the  weary*d  king  the  bath  ascends  ; 
With  faithful  cares  Eurynomd  attends, 
O'er  ever^  limb  a  shower  of  fragrance  sbeds : 
Then,  drcss'd  in  pomp,  magnificent  he  treads. 
The  warrior-goddess  gires  his  frame  to  shine 
With  majesty  enlarg'd,  and  grace  divine. 
Back  from  his  brows  in  wavy  ringlets  fly 
His  thick  large  locks  of  byacintliine  dye. 
As  by  some  artist,  to  «hom  Vulcan  gives 
His  heaveply  skill,  a  breathing  image  lives  ; 
Py  Pallas  taught,  he  frames  the  wondrous  mould. 
And  the  pale  silver  glows  with  fu.«;ile  gold  : 
So  Pallas  his  heroic  form  improves 
With  bloom  divine,  and  like  a  god  he  moves ; 
More  hiofh  he  treads  and  issuing  forth  in  state^ 
Padiant  before  his  gazing  consort  pate. 
And,  "Ob  my  queen !**be  cries,  "what  powerabove 
Has  steeVd  that  heart,  averse  to  spousal  love  ! 
Canst  thoii,  Penelope,  when  Heaven  restores 
Tliy  lost  Uljisscs  to  his  native  shores, 
Canst  thou,  oh  cruel!  unconcem*d  survey 
Thy  \(30t  Ulysses,  on  this  signal  day  } 


Haste,  Euryclea,  and  dispaicbfnl  spread 
For  me,  and  me  alone,  th'  imperial  bed : 
My  weary  nature  craves  the  balm  of  rest: 
But  Heaven  with  adamant  has  arm'd  her  breast ** 

«  Ah  !  no;*'  she  cries,  "  a  tender  heart  I  bear,' 
A  foe  to  pride ;   ne  adamant  b  there  ; 
And  now,   ev*n  now  it  melts !  for  sure  I  see 
Once  more  Ulysses,  my  belov'd,  in  thee ! 
Fix'd  in  my  soul,  as  when  he  saii'd  to  Troy, 
His  image  dwells :   then  haste  the  bed  of  joy  1 
Haste,  fioni  the  bridal  bower  the  bed  translate^ 
Fram'd  by  his  hand,  and  be  it  dress'd  in  state  !*' 
Thus  speaks  the  queen,  still  dubious,  with  dis- 
guise; 
Touch  *d  at  her  words,  the  king  with  warmth  re- 
plies; 
"  Alas,  for  this !  what  mortal  strength  can  move 
The  enormous  burthen,  who  hut  Heaven  above  ? 
It  mocks  the  weak  attempts  of  human  hands ; 
But  the  whole  Earth  must  move,    if  Heaven  corn- 
Then  hear  sure  evidence,  while  we  display  [mands. 
Words  seal'd  with  sacred  truth,  and  truth  obey : 
This  hand  the  wonder  firam'd  ;  an  olive  spread 
Full  in  the  court  its  ever  verdant  head. 
Vast  as  some  mighty  column*8  bnik,  on  high 
The  huge  trunk  rose,  and  heav'd  into  tbe  sky; 
Around  the  tree  I  rai8*d  a  nuptial  bower, 
And  roof 'd  defensive  of  the  storm  and  shower : 
The  spacious  valve,  with  art  inwroaght,  ooijoins;      t 
And  the  fair  dome  with  polish'd  marble  shines. 
T  lopp'd  the  branchy  head ;  akrft  in  twain 
Serer'd  the  bole,  and  smoothed  tbe  shfaaing  gran  ; 
Then  posts,  capacious  of  the  frame,  I  raise. 
And  bore  it,  regular,  firom  space  to  space : 
Athwart  the  frame,  at  €qaa\  distance,  lie 
Thongs  of  tough  hides,  that  boast  a  purple  dye  ; 
Then,  polishing  the  whole,  the  finish*d  mould 
With  silver  shone,  with  elephant,  and  gold. 
But  if  o*ertum'd  by  rude,  ungov^ra'd  hands, 
Or  still  inviolate  the  ylive  stands, 
'Tis  thine,  O  queen,  to  say :  and  how  impart. 
If  fears  remain,  or  doubts  distract  thy  heart?" 

While  yet  he  speaks,  her  powers  of  life  decay,  , 

She  sickens,  trembles,  falls,  and  faints  away : 
At  length  recovering,  to  his  arms  she  flew, 
And  8train*d  him  close,  as  to  his  breast  she  grew: 
The  tears  pour*d  down  amain  :  and,  "  Oh  !'*  she 
' '  Let  not  against  thys  pouse  thine  anger  rise!  [cries,   • 
Oh  !  vcrs'd  in  every  turn  of  human  art, 
Forgive  the  weakness  of  a  woman's  heart ! 
The  righteous  powers,  that  mortal  lots  dispose. 
Decree  us  to  sustain  a  length  of  woes. 
And  from  tbe  flower  of  life,  the  bliss  deny 
To  bloom  together,  fodc  away,  and  die.  . 
Oh  !  let  me,  let  me  not  thine  anger  move. 
That  I  forbore,  thu«,  thus  to  speak  my  hvei 
Thus  in  fond  kisses,  while  the  transport  warms. 
Pour  out  my  soul,  and  die  within  thy  arms  ! 
I  dreaded  fraud  !  Men,  faithless  men,  betray 
Our  easy  faith,  and  make  the  sex  tb^r  prey  ' 
Against  the  fondness  of  my  heart  I  strove, 
'Twas  caution,  O  my  lord  !  not  want  of  love : 
IJke  me  had  Helen  fear'd,  with  wanton  charm* 
Ere  the  fair  mischief  set  two  worlds  in  ^rms; 
Ere  Greece  rose  dreadful  in  th*  avenging  day ; 
Thus  had  s!)e  {iear^dj  she  had  not  gone  astray. 
But  Heaven,  averse  to  Greece,  in  wrath  decreed 
That  she  should  wander,  and  that  Greece  should 
Blind  to  the  ills  that  from  injm;tice  flow,[bWea; 
I  She  colour'd  all  our  wretched  lives  with  woe. 
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Bat  why  tbeae  sorrows  when  my  lord  arrives? 

I  yield !  I  yield !  my  own  Ulysses  lives ! 

The  secrets  of  the  bridal  bed  are  known 

To  thee,  to  mc,  to  Actoris  alone, 

(My  feth^rs*  present  in  the  spousal  hour, 

The  sole  attteodant  on  our  genial  bower). 

Since  what  no  eye  has  seen  thy  tongue  reveal'd. 

Hard  and  distrustful  as  I  am,  I  yield." 

Touch'd  to  the  soul,  the  king  with  rapture  hears. 
Hangs  round  her  neck,  and  speaks  his  joy  in  tears. 
As  to  the  shipwrecked  manner,  the  shores 
Deligfhtfiil  rise,  when  angry  Neptune  roars , 
llien,  when  the  surge  in  thunder  mounts  the  sky. 
And  gnird  in  crowds  at  once  the  sailors  die  ; 
If  one  more  happy,  while  the  tempest  raves, 
Outlives  the  tumults  of  conflicting  waves, 
All  pale,  with  ooze  deformed,  he  views  the  strand, 
And  plunging  forth  with  transport  grasps  the  land : 
The  ravished  queen  with  equal  rapture  glows. 
Clasps  her  lov'd  lord,  and  to  his  bosom  grows. 
Nor  had  they  ended  till  the  morning  ray : 
But  lUlas  backward  held  the  rising  dajr. 
The  wheels  of  night  retarding,  to  detain 
The  gay  Aurora  in  the  wa\7  main  : 
Whose  flaming  steeds,  emerging  through  the  night, 
Beam  o*er  the  eastern  hills  with  streaming  light." 

At  length  Ulysses  with  a  sigh  replies  : 
**  Yet  fate,  yet  cruel  fate,  repose  denies ; 
A  labour  long,  and  hard,  remains  behind  ; 
By  Hotven  above,  by  Hell  beneath  ei\join'd : 
For,  ta  Tiresias  through  th*  eternal  gates 
Of  Holl  I  trod,  teleam  my  future  fates. 
But  end  we  here — ^The  night  demands  repose. 
Be  deck'd  the  couch !  and  peace  a  while,  my  woes ! " 
To  whom  the  queen :  **  Thy  word  we  shall  obey, 
And  deck  the  couch  ;  far  hence  be  woes  away  ^ 
Since  the  just  gods,  who  tread  the  starry  plains, 
Restore  thee  safe,  shice  my  Ulysses  reigns. 
Bat  what  those  perils  Heaven  decrees,  impart ; 
Knowledge  may  grieve,  but  fear  distracts  the  heart 
TO  this  the  kipg:  "  Ah  !  why  must  I  disclose 
A  drradful  story  of  approaching  woes  ?. 
Why  in  this  hour  of  transport  wound  thy  ears. 
When  thou  must  learn  what  I  must  speak  with  tears? 
Heaven,  by  the  Tbeban  ghost,  thy  spouse  decrees, 
Tom  from  thy  .arms,  to  sail  a  length  of  seas ; 
From  realm  to  realm  a  nation  to  explore 
Who  ne'er  knew  salt,  or  heard  the  billows  roar, 
Nor  saw  gay  vessel  stem  the  surgy  plain, 
A  painted  wonder,  Aying  on  the  main  ; 
An  oar  my  hand  must  bear ;  a  shepherd  eyes 
The  unknown  instrument  with  strange  surprise. 
And  calls  a  corn-van :  this  upon  the  plain 
I  frx,  and  hail  the  monarch  of  the  main  ; 
Then  bathe  his  altars  with  the  mingled  gor;e 
Of  victims  vow*d,  a  ram,  a  bull,  a  boar : 
Thence  swift  rcs^iling  to  my  native  shores, 
Due  victims  slay  to  all  th*  ethereal  powers. 
Then  Heaven  decrees  in  peace  to  end  my  days, 
And  steal  myself  from  life  by  slow  d-cajrs  : 
Unknown  to  pain,  in  age  rr^'gn  my  breath. 
When  late  stern  Neptune  points  the  shaft  of  death; 
To  the  dark  grave  retiring  as  to  rest  ; 
My  people  blessing,  by  my  people  blessM.     [play 
**  Such  future  scenes  th'  all  -righteous  powers dis- 
By  their  dread  seer',  and  such  my  future  dayl" 

To  whom  thus  6rm  of  soul :  "If  ripe  for  death. 
And  full  of  days,  thou  gently  yield  thy  bieath  : 

;  Tiresias. 


While  Heaven  a  kind  release  from  ills  ibreshows  j 
Triumph,  thou  happy  victor  of  thy  woes!'* 

But  fiuryclea  with  dlspatchful  care, 
And  sage  Eurynom^,  the  couch  prepare : 
Instant  they  bid  the  blazing  torch  display 
Around  the  dome  an  artificial  day ; 
Then  to  repose  her  steps  the  matron  bends. 
And  to  the  queen  Eurynomd  descends  j 
A  toi^h  she  bean,  to  light  with  guiding  fir^ 
The  royal  pair;  she  guides  them,  and  retires. 
Then  instant  his  fur  spouse  Ul3rsses  led 
To  the  chaste  love-rites  of  the  nuptial  bed. 

And  now  the  blooming  youths  and  sprightly  i^y 
Ceasathe  gay  dance,  and  to  then-  rest  repair; 
But  in  discourse  the  king  and  consort  lay, 
While  the  soft  hoars  stole  unpercciv*d  away: 
Intent  he  hears  Penelope  disclose 
A  mournful  story  of  domestic  woes, 
His  servants'  insults,  his  invaded  bed. 
How  his  whole  flocks  and  herds  exhausted  bled. 
His  generous  wines  dishononr'd  shed  in  vain. 
And  the  wild  riots  of  the  suitor  train. 
The  khig  alternate  a  dire  tale  relates, 
Of  wars,  of  trhimphs,  and  disastrous  fattis ; 
All  he  unfolds ;  his  listening  spouse  turns  pal« 
With  pleasing  horrour  at  the  dreadful  tale ! 
Sleepless  devours  each  word ;  and  hears  how  sUi» 
Cicons  on  Cicons  swell  th'  ensanguin*d  plam  ; 
How  to  the  land  of  Lote  aobless'd  he  sails; 
And  images  the  rills,  and  flowery  vales ! 
How,  dash*d  like  dogs,  his  friends  the  Cyclops  tore* 
(Not  unrevengM)  and  qnafTd  the  spoatmg  gore  5 
How,  the  loud  storms  in  prison  bound,  he  sails 
From  friendly  iEolui  with  prosperous  gales ; 
Yet  fate  withstands  !  a  sudden  tempest  roars. 
And  whirls  him  groaning  from  his  native  shores : 
How,  on  the  barbarous  Lestrigonian  coast, 
By  savage  hands  his  fleet  and  friends  he  lost ; 
How  scarce  himself  surviv'd ;  he  paints  the  bower« 
The  spells  of  Circe,  and  her  ma^ic  power; 
His  dreadful  journey  to  the  realms  beneath. 
To  seek  Tiresias  in  the  vales  of  death  ; 
How  in  the  doleful  mansions  he  surveyed 
His  royal  mother,  pale  Anticleo's  shade ; 
And  friends  in  battle  slain,  heroic  ghosts  t 
Then  how,  uoarmM,  he  passed  the  Syren-coasts, 
The  justling  rocks  where  flerce  Charybdis  raves. 
And  howling  Scylla  whirls  her  thundering  waves, 
The  cave  of  Death  !  How  his  companions  slay 
The  oxen  sacred  to  the  gal  of  day. 
Till  Jove  in  wrath  the  rattling  tempest  guides. 
And  whelms  th'  offenders  in  the  roaring  tides : 
How,  stniggling  through  the  surge,  he  reachM  the 
Of  fair  Ogygia,  and  Calypso's  bowers ;        [shores 
Where  the  gay  blooming  nymph  consti-ainM  his  stay. 
With  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay ; 
And  promised,  vainly  promis'd,  to  bestow 
Immortal  life,  exempt  from  age  and  woe ; 
How,  sav'd  from  storms,  Phxacia*s  coasts  he  trod. 
By  great  Alcinous  honoured  as  a  god. 
Who  gave  him  last  his  country  to  l>ehold. 
With  change  of  raiment,  brass,  and  heaps  of  gold* 

He  ended,  sinking  into  sleep,  and  shares 
A  sweet  forgctfitlness  of  all  his  cares. 

Soon  as  soft  slumber  easM  the  toils  of  day, 
Minerva  rushes  through  the  aerial  way. 
And  bids  Aurora,  with  her  jrolden  wheels. 
Flame  iVom  the  ocean  o'er  the  eastern  hills : 
Uprose  T'lysses  from  the  genial  bed. 
And  thus  with  thought  mature  the  monarch  said : 
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"  My  queen !  my  consort !  ^rengh  a  length  of 
years, 
We  drank  the  cup  of  sorrow  miic'd  with  tears, 
Thou,  for  thy  lord :  while  me  th*  imniortal  powers 
DetainM  raluctant  from  my  native  shores. 
Now,  blest  again  by  Heaven,  the  queen  display. 
Ami  rule  our  palace  with  an  equal  sway : 
Be  it  my  care,  by  loans,  or  martial  toils, 
To  throng  my  empty  folds  with  gifts  or  spoils. 
But  now  1  haite  to  bless  Laertes'  eyes 
With  sight  of  his  Ulysses  ere  he  dies; 
The  go<xl  old  man,  to  wasting  woes  a  prey. 
Weeps  a  sad  life  in  solitude  away. 
But  hear,  tho'  wise  !  This  morning  shall  unfold 
The  deathful  scene ;  on  heroes,  heroes  roH'd. 
Thou  with  thy  maids  within  the  palace  stay, 
From-all  the  scene  of  tumult  far  away." 

He  spoke,  and  shcath'd  in  arms  incessant  flies 
To  wake  his  son,  and  bid  his  friends  arise. 
•*  To  arms  !"  aioud  he  cri« ;  his  friends  obey, 
AVith  glittering  arms  their  manly  limbs  array. 
And  pass  the  city  gate ;  Ulysses  leads  the  way. 
Now  Dames  the  rosy  dawn,  but  Pallas  shrouds 
The  latent  warriors*  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 


THE  ODYSSEY. 


ARGUMENT. 


The  souls  of  the  suitors  are  conducted  by  Mercury 
to  the  infernal  shades.  Ulysses  in  the  country 
goes  to  the  retirement  of  his  father  Laertes ;  he 
linds  him  busied  in  his  garden  all  alone :  the 
manner  of  his  discovery  to  him  is  beautifully 
dcjjcribed.  They  return  totrether  to  his  lodge, 
and  the  kins:  is  arknowlcfl^od  by  Dolius  and  the 
servants.  The  Ithaccnsians,  led  by  Eupithes, 
the  father  of  Autinuus,  rise  a^inst  Ulysses, 
who  gives  them  battle,  in  which  Eupithes  is 
killed  by  Laertes :  and  the  go<ldess  Pallas  makes 
a  lasting  peace  between  Ulysses  and  his  subjects, 
which  concludes  the  Odyssey. 


Cyllenius  now  to  Pluto's  dreary  reign 
Conveys  the'dtad,  a  lamentable  train  ! 
The  golden  wand,  that  causes  sleep  to  fly, 
Or  in  soft  slumbir  seals  the  wakeful  eye. 
That  drives  the  ghosts  to  realms  of  night  or  day ; 
Points  out  the  long  uncomfortable  way. 
Trtrmbling  the  spectres  glide,  and  plaintive  vent 
Thin,  hollow  screams,  along  the  det-p  descent. 
j\r  in  the  cavern  of  some  rifted  den, 
Where  flock  nocturnal  bats,  and  binls  obscene  ; 
Cluster'd  they  hang,  till  at  some  sudden  shotrk. 
They  move,  anil  murmurs  run  thro"  all  the  rock ; 
So  cowering  fled  the  sable  heaps  of  ghosts, 
And  such  a  scream  fllPd  all  the  dismal  coasts. 
And  now  they  reach'd  the  Ivirth's  remotest  ends. 
And  now  the  gates  where  evening  Sol  descends, 
And  I^uca^s  rock,  and  Ocean's  utmost  streams. 
And  now  perAade  the  dusky  land  of  Dreams, 
And  rest  at  last,  where  souls  unbodied  dwell 
In  ever-flowing  meads  of  Asphodel 


The  empty  forms  of  men  inhabit  the^ 
Impassive  semblance,  images  of  air  1 
Nought  else  are  all  that  shin'd  on  Earth  belbre; 
Ajax  and  great  Achilles  are  no  more ! 
Yet,  still  a  master  ghost,  the  rest  he  aw'd, 
The  rest  ador'd  him,  towering  as  he  trod  ; 
Still  at  ^is  side  in  Nestor's  son  surveyed. 
And  lovM  Patroclus  still  attends  his  shade. 

New  as  they  were  to  that  infernal  shore. 
The  suitors  stopped,  and  gaz'd  the  hero  o'er, 
When,  moving  slow,  the  regal  form  they  view'il 
Of  great  Atrides ;  him  in  pomp  pursued 
And  solemn  sadness  through  the  gloom  of  Hell* 
The  train  of  those  who  by  .-^Ejjysthus  fell. 

"  O  mighty  chief!*'  Pelide^  thus  began, 
**  Honoured  by  Jove  above  the  lot  of  man  ! 
King  of  a  hundred  kings  !  to  whom  resign'd 
The  strongest,  bravest,  greatest  of  mankind. 
Com'st  thou  the  first  to  view  this  dreary  state  ? 
And  was  the  noblest  the  first  mark  of  fate  ? 
Condemn'd  to  pay  the  great  arrear  so  soon, 
The  lot,  which  all  lament,  and  none  can  shun  ji 
Oh !  better  hadst  thou  sunk  m  Trojan  ground. 
With  all  thy  full-blown  honours  cover'd  round  I 
Then  grateful  Greece  with  streaming  eyes  might. 
Historic  marbles  to  record  thv  praise  :  [raise 

Thy  praise  eternal  on  the  faithful  stone 
Had  with  transmissive  glories  graced  thy  son. 
But  hea\  ier  fates  were  destinM  lo  attend  : 
What  maa  is  happy,  till  he  knows  his  end  ?" 

"  O  sou  of  Peleus !  greater  than  mankind !" 
(Thus  Agamemnon's  kingly  shade  rejoin'd) 
**  Thrice  happy  thou  !  to  press  the  martial  plain 
'Midst  heaps  of  heroes  in  thy  quarrel  slain  : 
In  clouds  of  smoke  raised  by  the  noble  fray. 
Great  and  terrific  cv'n  in  death  you  lay. 
And  deluges  of  blood  flow'd  round  you  every  way. 
Nor  ceasM  the  strife,  till  Jove  himself  oppos'd. 
And  all  in  tempests  the  dire  evening  clos'd. 
Then  to  the  fleet  we  bore  thy  honoured  load. 
And  decent  on  the  funeral  bed  bestow'd. 
Then  unguents  sweet  and  tepid  streams  we  she<T; 
Tears  flow'd  from  every  eye,  and  o'er  tlie  dead 
Each  dipt  the  curling  honours  of  his  head. 
Struck  at  the  news  thy  azure  mother  came; 
The  sea-green  sisters  waited  on  the  dame  : 
A  voice  of  loud  lament  through  all  the  main 
Was  heard  :  and  terrour  seiz'd  the  Grecian  train  I 
Baek  to  their  ships  the  frighted  host  had  fled; 
iJut  Nestor  spoke,  they  listen'd,  and  obeyM. 
(From  old  experience  Nef tor's  counsel  springs. 
And  long  vicissitudes  of  human  thin.^s.) 
*  Forbear  your  flight !  fair  Thetis  from  the  main. 
To  mourn  Achilles,  leads  her  azure  train.' 
Around  thee  stand  the  daughters  of  the  deep. 
Robe  thee  in  h'avenly  vests,  and  round  thee  »cfp^ 
liound  thee,  the  Mu*-(s,  with  alternate  strain. 
In  evor-ronsecratin!;  ver>e,  complain. 
Each  warlike  Greek  the  moving  music  hears, 
And  iron-hearted  her«>es  melt  in  tears. 
Till  seventeen  nights  and  seventeen  days  return'd. 
All  (liat  was  mortal  or  immortal  moiirn'd. 
To  flames  wc  gave  thee,  the  succeeding  day. 
And  fatted  sht  ep  and  sable  oxen  slay  ; 
With  oils  and  honey  blaze  th'  augtnented  fires. 
And,  like  a  god  adorn'd,  thy  earthly  part  cxpirei^ 
Unnumher'd  warriors  round  the  burning  pile 
Urge  the  fltet  courser's  or  the  racer's  toil  ; 
Thick  clouds  of  dust  o'er  all  the  circle  rise. 
And  the  niix'd  clamour  thunders  in  the  skiedw 
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Soon  as  absorpt  m  sR-embradag  flame 
Suuk  Vbat  was  mortal  of  thy  mighty  name. 
We  tfa^  collect  thy  snowy  bones,  and  place 
With  wiuesand  unguents  in  a  golden*  vase 
(The  vase  to  Thetis  Bacchus  gave  of  old, 
And  Valcan's  art  enrich'd  the  sculptured  gold.) 
There  we  thy  relics,  great  Achilles !  blend 
With  dear  Patroclus,  thy  departed  friend : 
In  the  same  urn  a  separate  space  contains 
Thy  next  belov'd,  Aotilochns'  remains. 
l<Iow  all  the  sons  of  warlike  Greece  snrronnd 
Thy  destined  tomb,  and  cast  a  mighty  mound  & 
Hi^  on  the  shore  the  growing  hill  we  raise. 
That  wide  th*  extended  Hellesp.-uit  surveys; 
Wliere  all,  firom  age  to  age,  who  pass  the  coast. 
May  point  Achilles'  tomb,  and  hail  the  mighty 
Thetis  herself  to  all  our  peers  proclaimi       [ghost 
Heroic  prizes  and  exequial  games; 
The  gods  assented ;  and  around  thee  lay 
Bich  spoib  and  gi^  that  blaz'd  against  the  day. 
Oft  have  I  seen,  with  solemn  fimeral  games. 
Heroes  and  kings  committed  to  the  flames  ; 
Bat  strength  of  youth,  or  valour  of  the  brave^ 
With  nobler  contest  ne'er  renown'd  a  grave. 
Such  were  the  games  by  azure  Thetis  given. 
And  such  thy  honours,  O  beloved  of  Heaven  1 
Dear  to  mankind  thy  fame  survives,  nor  fades 
Its  bloom  eternal  hi  the  Stygian  shades. 
But  what  to  roe  avail  my  honours  gone, 
Socoessfiil  toib,  and  battles  bravely  won  ? 
BoomM  by  stem  Jove  at  home  to  end  my  life. 
By  cunt  ^ysthus,  and  a  faithless  wife !" 

Thus  they ;  while  Hermes  o'er  the  dreary  plain 
Led  the  sad  numbers  by  Ulysses  slain. 
On  each  majestic  form  they  cast  a  view. 
And  timorous  pass'd,  and  awfully  withdrew. 
But  Agamemnon,  through  ttkB  gloomy  shade. 
His  ancient  host  Amphimedon  surveyed : 
«*  Son  of  Melanthius  V*  (he  began)  <*  oh  say ! 
What  cause  cdrnpell'd  so  many,  and  so  gay. 
To  tread  the  downward,  melancholy  way  ? 
Say,  could  one  city  yield  a  troop  so  fair? 
Were  all  these  partners  of  one  native  air  ? 
Or  did  the  rage  of  stormy  Neptune  sweep 
Yomr  lives  at  once,  and  whelm  beneath  the  deep  ? 
Did  nightly  thieves,  or  pirates*  cruel  bands. 
Drench  with  your  blood  your  pillag'd  country's 

sands? 
Orwell-defendmgsome  beleagner^d  wall, 
Say,  fnr  the  public  did  ye  greatly  fall  ? 
Inform  thy  guest;  for  such  1  was  of  yore. 
When  <rar  triumphant  navies  touch'd  your  shore; 
Forc'd  a  long  noonth  the  wintery  seas  to  bear. 
To  move  the  great  Ulysses  to  the  war." 

**  O  king  of  men  !  I  fiuthful  shall  relate" 
nieplyM  Amphimedon)  **  our  hapless  fiste. 
Ulysses  absent,  our  ambitious  aim 
With  rival  loves  pursued  his  royal  dame : 
Her  coy  reserve,  and  prudence  mix'd  with  pride, 
Onr  common  suit  nor  granted,  nor  deny'd ; 
Butcloae  with  inward  hate  our  deaths  design'd ; 
Vers*d  hi  all  arts  of  wily  womankind. 
Her  hand,  laborious,  in  delusion  spread 
A  spacious  loom,  and  mix*d  the  various  thread ; 
'  Ye  peers,'  she  cry*d, '  who  press  to  gain  my  heart 
,  Where  dead  Ulysses  claims  no  more  a  part. 
Yet  a  short  space  your  rival  suit  suspend, 
Till  this  funereal  web  my  labours  end ; 
CcBSse^  till  to  good  Laertes  I  bequeath 
jLtattoffrief,  bis  ornamenti  of  death : 


Lest,  when  the  Fates  his  fapA  nAeB  claim. 
The  Orecian  matrons  taint  my  spotless  fame ; 
Should  he,  long  honour'd  with  sopreme  command. 
Want  the  last  duties  of  a  daughter*s  hand.'  [plies*, 

"  The  fiction  pleas'd :  our  genenras  train  Com- 
Nor  Araud  mbtrusts  in  virtue's  fair  disguise. 
The  work  she  ply'd ;  but,  studious  of  delay. 
Each  following  night  reversed  the  toils  of  day. 
Unheard,  anteen,  three  years  her  arts  prevail ; 
The  ibarth,  her  maid  revealM  th'  amazing  tale. 
And  show'd,  as  unpercm'd  we  took  our  stand. 
The  backward  labours  of  her  feitfaless  hand. 
Forc'd,  she  completes  it ;  and  before  ns  lay 
The  mmeled  web,  whoae  gold  and  silver  ray 
Display'd  the  radiance  of  the  night  and  day. 

"  Just  as  she  finish'd  her  illustrious  toil, 
ni-fbrtuae  led  Ulysses  to  our  i^le.  *   ' 

Far  in  a  lonely  nook,  beside  the  sea. 
At  an  old  swineherd's  rural  lodge  he  lay : 
Thither  his  son  from  sandy  Pyle  repairs. 
And  speedy  lands,  and  secretly  confers. 
They  plan  our  future  ruin,  and  resort 
Conrederate  to  the  city  and  the  court 
First  came  the  son ;  the  father  next  succeed*. 
Clad  like  a  beggar,  whom  Eumeus  leads; 
Propp'd  on  a  staff,  defbrm'd  with  age  and  care. 
And  hung  with  rags,  that  flntter'd  in  the  air. 
Who  could  Ulysses  in  that  form  behold  ? 
Scom*d  by  the  young,  forgotten  by  the  old, 
lU-us'd  by  all !  to  every  wrong  resign*d. 
Patient  he  sufier'd  with  a  constant  mind. 
But  when,  arising  in  his  wrath  t'  obey 
The  will  of  Jove,  he  gave  the  vengeance  way ; 
The  scattered  arms  that  lying  around  the  dome 
Careful  he  treasured  in  a  private  room : 
Then  to  her  suitors  In^e  his  queen  propose 
The  archer's  strife :  the  source  of  fhtnre  weeS|^ 
And  omen  of  our  death  1  In  vain  we  drew 
The  twanging  string,  and  try'd  the  stubborn  yews 
To  none  it  yields  but  great  Ulysses'  hands ; 
In  vain  we  threat;  Telemachus  commands: 
The  bow  he  snatch'd,  and  in  an  instant  bent ; 
Through  every  ring  the  victor  arrow  went. 
Fierce  on  the  threshold  then  in  aitut  he  sto«d  : 
Pour'd  forth  the  darts  that  thirsted  for  onr  blood. 
And  frown'd  before  us,  dreadful  as  a  god  I 
First  bleeds  Antinous :  thick  the  shafts  resound ; 
And  heaps  on  heaps  the  wretches  strow  the  ground  ; 
This  way,  and  that,  we  turn,  we  fly,  we  fisU; 
Some  god  asosted,  and  unmanned  us  all : 
Ignoble  cries  precede  the  dying  groans; 
And  batteHd  brains  and  blood  besmear  the  stones. 

''  Thus,  great  Atrides,  thus  Ulyises  drove 
The  shades  thou  seest,  from  yon  fair  realms  above. 
Our  mingled  bodies,  now  deform'd  with  gore. 
Cold  and  n^lected,  spread  the  mari>le  floor. 
No  friend  to  bathe  our  wounds !  or  tears  to  shed 
O'er  the  pale  corse !  the  honours  of  the  dead." 

*'  Oh,  bless'd  Ulysses  1"  (thus  the  king  expressed 
His  sudden  rapture)  *'  in  thy  consort  hlessM  ! 
Not  more  thy  wiitdom,  than  her  virtue  shin'd ; 
Not  more  thy  patience,  than  her  constant  mind* 
4cariu8'  daughter,  glory  of  the  past. 
And  model  to  the  future  age  shall  last : 
The  geds,  to  honour  her  fUr  fame,  shall  raise 
(Their  great  reward)  a  poet  in  her  praise. 
Not  such,  O  Tjrndarus  f  thy  daughter*s  deed: 
By  whose  dire  hand  her  king  and  husband  bled  s 
Her  shall  the  Muse  to  infamy  prolong. 
Example  dread ;  and  theme  of  tragic  song ! 
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The  general  kk  MSI  mflfer  m  her  shame, 
And  ev'n  the  best  that  beais  a  womaa's  name.*' 

Thus  in  the  regions  of  eternal  shade 
Conferred  the  oioumfbl  phantoims  nf  the  dead ; 
While,  from  the  town,  UI>'8Srs  and  hu  band 
PassM  to  Laertes*  cultivated  land. 
The  ground  himself  had  pnrchasM  with  his  pain, 
And  labour  made  the  rugged  soil  a  plain. 
There  stood  bis  mansion  of  the  rural  sort, 
With  useful  buildings  round  the  lowly  court: 
Where  the  few  servants  that  divide  his  care, 
TooIl  their  laborious  rest,  and  homely  £sre ; . 
And  one  Sicilian  matron,  old  and  sage, 
With  constant  duty  tends  his  drooping  age. 

Here  now  arriving,  to  his  rustic  band 
And  martial  son,  Ulysses  gave  command : 
V  lEnter  the  house,  and  of  the  bristly  swhie 
Select  the  target  to  the  powers  divine. 
Alone,  and  unattended,  let  me  try 
If  yet  I  share  the  old  man's  memory  i 
If  those  dim  eyes  can  yet  Ulysses  know, 
(Their  light  and  dearest  object  long  ago) 
Now  changM  with  time,  with  absence,  and  with 

Troc!»» 
Tlien  to  his  train  he  gives  his  spear  and  shield ; 
The  honae  they  enter;  and  he  seeks  the  field, 
Through  rows' of  shade,  with  various  fruitage 

crownM, 
And  laboured  scenes  of  richest  verdure  round. 
Kor  aged  Ddius,  nor  his  sons,  were  there. 
Nor  servants,  absent  on  another  care ; 
To  search  the  woods  for  sets  of  fldwery  thorn. 
Their  orchard  bounds  to  strengthen  and  adorn. 

Bot  all  alone  the  hoary  king  he  (bund; 
His  habit  coarse,  but  warmly  wrapt  around ; 
His  head,  that  howM  with  many  a  pensive  care,     . 
Fenc'd  with  a  double  cap  of  goatskin  hahr; 
His  buskins  old,  in  former  service  torn. 
But  well  repair'd ;  and  gloves  against  the  thorn. 
In  this  array  the  kingly  gardener  stood. 
And  clear'd  a  plant,  encumber'd  with  its  wood. 
Beneath  a  neighbouring  tree  the  chief  divine 
Gaz'd  o'er  his  sire,  retracing  every  line. 
The  ruins  of  himsdf!  pow  worn  away 
With  age,  yet  still  majestic  in  decay ! 
Sudden  his  eyes  releas'd  their  watery  store  ; 
The  much-enduHng  man  could  bear  no  more. 
IXnibtf^l  be  stood,  if  instant  to  embrace 
His  aged  limbs,  to  kiSs  his  reverend  ^ce. 
With  eager  transport  to  disclose  the  whole,. 
And  pour  at  once  the  torrent  of  his  soul. — 
Nbt  so:  his  judgment  takes  the  winding  way 
Of  question  distant,  and  of  soft  essay : 
More  gentle  methods  on  weak  age  employs ; 
And  moves  the  sorrows  to  enhance  the  joys. 
Then  to  his  sire  with  beating  heart  he  moves; 
Awi  with  a  tender  pleasantry  reproves  : 
Who,  dipgihg  round  the  plant,  still  hangs  his  head, 
^f  augifit  remits  the  work,  while  thusi  he  said : 
"  Grea*t  is  thy  skill,  O  father!  great  thy  toil, 
Tljy  careful  band  is  stamp'd  on  all  the  soil, 
Tliy  sqnadrort'd  vineyards  well  thy  art  declare; 
The  olive  green,  blue  fig,  and  pendent  pear  5 
And  not  one  empty  spot  escnpes  thy  care. 
On  every  plant  and  tree  thy  cares  are  shown. 
Nothing  neglected,  but  thyself  alone. 
Forgive  me,  father,  if  t!>is  fault  I  blame; 
Age  so  advanc'd  nmy  «(mic  indulgence  claim. 
Not  for  thy  sJolh,  1  deem  thy  loird  unkind ; 
Nor  speaks  tb^-  f»rm  a  mccM  ^r  snviie  mind : 


I  read  a  monait^h  hi  thai  princely  air. 

The  same  thy  aspect,  if  the  same  thy  ctre  t 

Soft  sleep,  fair  garments,  and  the  joys  of  win^. 

These  are  the  rights  of  age,  and  should  be  thine^ 

Who  then  thy  master,  say  ?  and  whose  the  land 

So  dress'd  and  managed  by  thy  skilful  band  ^ 

But  chief,  oh  tell  me !  (what  I  question  most] 

Is  this  the  far-fam*d  Ithacensian  coast } 

For  so  reported  the  first  man  I  view'd, 

(Some  ^urly  islander,  of  manners  rude) 

Nor  further  confierence  vonchsaf  d  to  stay ; 

Heedless  he  whistled,  and  pursued  his  way. 

But  thou  !  whom  years  hate  taught  to  understmnd^ 

Humanely  hear,  and  answer  my  demand : 

A  friend  I  seek,  a  wise  one  and  a  brave. 

Say,  lives  he  yet,  or  moulders  in  the  grave  ? 

Time  was  (my  fortunes  then  were  at  the  best) 

When  at  my  house  I  lodg'd  this  foreign  guest ; 

He  said,  from  Ithaca's  fair  isle  he  came. 

And  old  Laertes  was  his  Other's  name. 

To  him,  whatever  to  a  guest  is  ow'd 

1  paid,  and  hospitable  gifts  bestow'd : 

To  him  seven  tiuents  of  pure  ore  I  told. 

Twelve  cloaks,  twelve  vests,  twelve  tunics  stiff  with 

gold; 
A  bowl,  that  rich  with  polish'd  stiver  flames. 
And,  skill'd  in  female  works,  four  lovely  dames.'* 

At  this  the  father,  with  a  father's  fears, 
(His  venerable  eyes  bedimm'd  with  tears) 
*'  This  is  the  land ;  but  ah  !  thy  gifts  are  lost. 
For  godless  men,  and  rude,  possest  the  coast : 
Sunk  is  the  glory  of  thb  once-fem'd  shore  ! 
Thy  ancient  friend,  O  stranger,  is  no  more ! 
Full  recompense  thy  bounty  else  had  borne  ; 
For  every  good  man  yields  a  just  return : 
So  civil  rights  demand ;  and  who  begins 
The  track  of  friendsliip,  not  pursding,  sins. 
But  tell  me,  stranger,  be  the  trutli  confessed. 
What  years  have  circled  since  thou  saw'st  that 
lliat  hapless  guest,  alas !  for  ever  gone  !   [guest ) 
Wretch  that  he  was !  and  that  I  am  !  my  son ! 
If  e  w  ntan  to  misery  was  bom, 
'Twas  his  to  suffer,  and  'tis  mine  to  mourn ! 
Far  from  his  friends,  and  from  his  native  reign. 
He  lies  a  prey  to  monsters  of  the  main, 
Or  savage  beasts  his  manned  relick  tear. 
Or  screamhag  vultures  scatter  through  the  air :     . 
Nor  could  his  mother  funeral  unguents  shed  i 
Nor  waii'd  his  father  o'er  th'  untimely  dead : 
Nor  his  sad  consort,  on  the  mournful  bier, 
Seal'd  his  cold  eyes,  or  dropp'd  a  tender  tear  ! 
But  tell  me,  who  thou  art  ?  and  what  thy  race  ? 
Thy  town,  thy  parents,  and  thy  native  place  } 
Or,  if  a  merchant  in  pursuit  of  gain. 
What  port  receivM  thy  vessel  from  the  main? 
Or  com'st  thou  single,  or  ahend  thy  train?" 

Then  thus  the  son :  "  From  Alybas  1  came. 
My  palace  there ;  Eperltus  my  name. 
Not  vulgar  bom ;  from  Aphidas,  the  king 
Of  Polypemon's  royal  line,  I  spring. 
Some  adverse  demon  from  Sicania  bore 
Our  wandering  course,  and  drove  us  on  your  shore &■ 
Far  from  the  town,  an  unfrequented  bay 
Reliev'd  our  weary'd  vessel  from  the  sea. 
Five  years  have  circled  since  these  eyes  pursued 
Ulysses  parting  through  the  sable  fiood  ; 
Prosperous  he  saii'd,  with  dexter  augtiries^ 
And  all  the  wing'd  go<xi  omens  of  the  skies. 
Well  hop'd  we,  then,  to  meet  on  this  fair  shore, 
I  Whom  Heaven,  alas  !  decreed  to  mcftt  no  mort»/* 
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Mckibn^  the  fiitiei^f  heart  tliese  Moents  ran : 
Giief  teis*d  at  onoe,  ana  wrapt  up  all  the  man ; 
Deep  irom  his  sout  he  sigli'd,  and  aontmin^  spread 
A  CKKid  of  ashes  on  his  noar^  head. 
^VembUng  vith  agonies  of  strong  delight 
^tood  the  great  son,  heart-wounded  with  the  sight  r 
lie  ran,  he  seized  him  with  a  strict  embrace^ 
With  thousand  kisses  wanQefd  o*er  his  hce, 
*'l,  t  am  he !  O  father,  rise,  behold 
Thy  sooy  with  twenty  winters  liow  grown  did ! 
Thy  son,  so  long  d^ir'd,  so  long  detalnM, 
j^flstor*^  and  hreathing  in  his  native  land :, 
These  floods  of  sorrow,  O  my  sire,  restrain  I 
*rhe  vengeance  is  complete ;  the  suitor-train, 
.Stretch'd  in  oar  palace,  by  these  hands  lie  slain.'' 

Amaa'd^  Laertes :  ''  Give  some  certain  sigi^ 
(If  sneh  thou  art}  to  manifest  thee  mine." 
*'  Lo  here  the  wodnd,''  he  cries,  **  receiY'd  iji  yore. 
The  scar  indented  by  the  tusky  boar, 
yni^  hy  thyself  ^  by  Anticlea  sent, 
To  old  Aotolyctts's  realms  I  went. 
Yet  by  aiiother  sign  thy  oflSqiring  know ; 
*the  seraral  trees  you  gave  me  long  mo, 
While,.yet  a  child,  these  fields  I  tov'd  to  trace. 
And  trod  thy  Iboisteps  with  unequal  pace) 
To  every  plant  in  order  as  we  came, 
Well-i^les^d  you  t^ld  its  nature,  and  its  name^ 
Whate>e^  my  childish  IWncy  Mk'd,  bestowM ; 
Twelve  pear-trees  bowing  with  their  pendent  load. 
And  ten,  that  red  with  biosbing  apples  glow'd; 
Full  fifty  puft^  figs ;  and  many  a  row 
Of  variooa  vhies  that  then  began  to  blow, 
A fbtuiw vintage!  when  the  Hours  produce 
Tlieir  latent  buds,  and  Sol  exalts  the  juice.'' 

Smit  with  the  signs,  wlueh  all  his  doubts  explain. 
His  heart  within  hmi  melts ;  his  knees  sustain 
Their  feeble  weight  no  more ;  his  arms  alone 
Support  him,  round  the  lov'd  ITlysses  thrown  s 
He  ttinti,  be  sinks,  with  mighty  joys  oppress'd : 
Ulyssei  daspi  him  to  his  eager  breast 
Sooo  at  retimiing  life  regains  its  seat. 
And  his  breath  lengthens,  and  his  pnJbes  beat ; 
,"  Yea,  1  believe,"  he  crie^  «*  almighty  Jove  ! 
Heaven  roles  us  yet,  aod  gods  there  are  above. 
^TIs  io*Mhe  snitors  fer  their  wrongs  have  paid*— 
But  what  shall  guard  us,  if  the  town  invade  i 
If,  while  the  news  through  every  city  flies. 
All  Ithaca  and  Cfepbalenia  rise !" 

lb  fhls  Ulysses :  *' As  the  gads  shall  please 
^  all  the  rest ;  and  set  thy  soul  at  ease. 
Haste  to  the  cottage  by  this  orchard  side. 
And  take  the  banquet  which  our  cares  provide : 
There  wait  thy  feithfiil  band  of  rural  friends, 
And  there  the  young  Telemachus  attends.'' 

Thus  having  said,  they  traC'd  the  garden  o'er. 
And,  stooping,  enter'd  at  a  lowly  door. 
The  swains  and  young  Telemachus  they  found, 
Hie  victim  portion'd,  and  the  goblet  crown'd. 
The  hoary  king,  his  old  Sicilian  maid 
Perfnm'd  and  wasbM,  and  gorgeously  array'd. 
Pallas  attending  gives  his  frame  to  shine 
With  awftil  port,  and  mi^esty  divine ; 
Bis  gasing  son  admires  the  godlike  grace, 
And  air  edestial  dawning o^er  his  feoe.     [proves? 
**  What  god,"  Jie  cry'd,  **  my  fether's  form  im- 
,  How  high  he  tteads,  and  how  enlarg'd  he  moves !" 
"  Oh  I  would  to  all  the  deathless  pow«>rs  on  high, 
PaDas  and  Jove,  and  him  who  nids  the  sky !" 
(KMly'dthe  king,  elated  with  his  praise) 
'*|fy  strength  wart  ttiD,  at  gnccia  better  4»yt£ 

vbi.  'xdL 


When  the  bold  Cephaleos  the  leagntr  hxuk'd, 
Aqd  proud  Nericus  trembled  as  I  stormed. 
Such  were  I  now,  not  absent  from  your  deed 
"Whtn  the  last  Sun  beheld  the  suitors  bleed,    , 
This  arm  had  aided  yours;  this  hand  bestrown 
Our  floors  with  death,  and  push'd  the  slaughter  ob| 
Nor  had  the  sire  been  tepat^te  from  the  son." 

They  commun'd  thus;  while  homeward  bent 
their  way 
The  swains,  fetiguM  with  labour^  of  the  di^  ; 
Dolius  the  first,  the  venerable  man : 
And  next  his  sons,  a  long  succeeding  train. 
For  due  refection  to  the  bower  they  came, 
Caird  by  the  careful  old  Sicilian  dame. 
Who  nursrd  the  chiklren,  and  now  tends  the  sire| 
They  see  their  lord,  they  gas^,  and  they  admin. 
On  chairs  and  beds  in  ofder  seated  round. 
They  share  the  gladsome  board ;  the  room  resoond* 
While  thus  Ulysses  to  his  ancient  friend : 
**  Fotfoemr  your  wonder,  and  the  feast  attend ; 
The  rites  have  waited  long*"  The  chief  commanda 
Their  loves  in  vain ;  aid  Dolius  spreads  his  hands^ 
Springs  to  his  master  with  a  warm  embrace. 
And  festens  kisses  on  his  hands  and  fece ; 
Then  thus  broke  out :  '*  Oh  long,  oh  daily  nnoum'd ! 
"Beyoui  our  hopes,  and  to  our  wish,  retum'd ! 
Gonducted  sure  by  Heaven !  for  Heaven  alone 
Could  work  this  wonder :  welcome  to  thy  own ! 
Aod  joys  and  happiness  attend  thy  throne ! 
Who  knows  thy  bless*d,  thv  wikh*d  return  ?  Oh,  say, 
To  the  chaste  queen,  shall  we  the  news  convey  ? 
Or  hears  she,  and  with  blessings  loa(b  the  day  ?" 

"  Dismiss  that  care,  for  to  tho  royal  bride 
Already  is  it  known,"  (the  king  replyM, 
And  straight  resum'd  his  seat)  while  round  him  bowi 
Each  faithful  youth,  and  breathes  out  ardent  vow^  ; 
Then  all  beneath  their  father  Uke  their  place, 
Rank'd  by  their  ages,"  and  the  banquet  grace. 

Now  flying  feme  the  swift  report  bad  spread 
Through  all  the  city,  of  the  suitors  dead. 
In  throngs  they  rise,  and  to  the  palace  crowd  ; 
Their  sighs  were  many,  and  the  tumult  loud. 
Weeping  they  bear  the  mangled  heaps  of  sUin^ 
Inhume  the  natives  in  their  native  plain. 
The  rest  in  ships  are  wafted  o'er  the  main; 
Then  sad  m  council  all  the  seniofs  sate. 
Frequent  and  full,  assembled  to  d<^ate. 
Amid  the  circle  first  Eupithes  rose. 
Big  was  his  eye  with  tears,  his  heart  with  woes  ; 
The  bold  Antinous  was  his  age's  pride. 
The  first  who  by  Ulysses'  arrow  d/d. 
Down  his  wan  cheek  the  trickling  torrent  ran, 
As^  mixing  words  with  sighs,  he  thus  began : 

*'  Great  deeds,  O  friends  I  this  wonderous  num 
has  wrought. 
And  mighty  blessings  to  his  country  brought 
With  ships  he  parted  and  a  numerous  train. 
Those,  and  their  ships,  hebury'd  in  the  menu 
Now  he  retoms,  and  first  essays  his  baud 
In  the  best  blood  of  all  his  natiye  land. 
Haste  then,  and  ere  to  neighbouring  Vfit  he  flietf^ 
Or  sacred  Elis,  to  pftM.*me  supplies ; 
Arise,  (or  ye  for  ever  feU)' arise  I 
Shame  to  this  age,  and  all  that  shall  succeed  1 
If  nnrevfug'd  you^  tons  and  brottiers  bleej. 
Prove  that  we  lite,  bf  veng«ance  Oa  hb  head| 
Or  sbk  at  obde  foigottett  with  tha  dead^'' 

Here  ceas'd  he,  but  indignant  tears  let  feU 
Sjpoke  when  he  ceai*d:  dumb  foritm  touch'd  Umm 
tlL 
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When  from  the  palace  to  the  wondering  throng 
Sage  Medon  came,  and  Pbemius  came  along, 
(  Restleai  and  early  sleep's  soft  bands  they  broke) ; 
And  Medon  first  th'  assembled  chiefii  bespoke : 

*'  Hear  me,  ye  peers  and  elders  of  the  land. 
Who  deem  this  act  the  work  of  mortal  hand  ; 
As  o*er  the  heaps  of  death  Ulysses  strode, 
These  eyes,  these  eyes  beheld  a  present  f^. 
Who  now  before  him,  now  beside  him  8tood« 
Fought  as  he  fought,  and  mark'd  his  way  with 
Inrvam  old  Mentor's  form  the  god  bely'd ;  [blood  ^ 
'Twas  Heaven  that  struck,  and  Heaven  was  on  his 
.  A  sodden  horrour  all  th'  assembly  shook,  [side." 
When,  slowly  rising,  Halitherses  spoke : 
(Reverend  and  wise,  whose  comprehensive  view 
At  once  the  present  and  the  future  knew) 
**  Me  too,  ye  fathers,  hear!  fiom  you  proceed 
The  ills  ye  mourn ;  your  own  the  guilty  deed. 
Ye  gave  your  sons,  your  lawless  sons,  the  rein 
(Oft  wam'd  by  Mentor  and  myself  in  vain) ; 
An  absent  heroes  bed  they  sought  to  soil. 
An  absent  hero's  wealth  they  made  their  spoil : 
Immoderate  riot,  and  intemperate  lust ! 
Th'  offence  was  great,  the  punishment  was  just 
Weigh  then  my  counsels  in  an  equal  scale, 
Nor  rush  to  rum — ^Justice  will  prevail." 

Bm  moderate  words  some  better  minds  persuade : 
They  part,  and  join  him ;  but  the  number  stay'd. 
They  storm,  they  shout,  with  hasty  frenzy  flrM, 
And  second  alt  £upit]fes'  rage  inspired. 
They  case  their  limbs  in  brus ;  to  arms  they  rim ; 
Thebroad  effulgence  blazes  in  the  Sun. 
Before  the  city,  and  in  ample  plain, 
They  meet ;  Eupithes  heads  the  frantic  train. 
Tierce  for  his  son,  he  breathes  his  threats  in  air ; 
Fate  hears  them  not,  and  Death  attends  him  there. 

This  passed  on  Earth,  while  in  th^  realms  above 
Minerva  thus  to  cloud-compelling llove : 
**  May  I  presume  to  search  thy  secrH  soul  ? 
O  power  supreme !  O  ruler  of  the  whole  ! 
Say,  hast  thou  doom'd  to  this  divided  sute^ 
Or  peaceful  amity,  or  stem  debate  ? 
Declare  thy  purpose ;  for  thy  will  is  fate." 

"  Is  not  thy  thought  my  own  ?"  (the  god  replies, 
Who  roHs  the  thunder  o'er  the  vaulted  skies) 
'*  Hath  not  long  since  tliy  knowing  soul  decreed. 
The  chiefs  return  should  make  the  guilty  bleed  ? 
■   *Tis  done, and  at  thy  will  the  Fates  succeed. 
Yet  hear  the  issue :  since  Ulysses^  hand 
Has  sUin  the  suitors,  Heaven  shall  bless  the  land. 
JNune  now  the  kindred  of  tV  unjust  shall  own ; 
Forgot  the  slaughter'd  brother,  and  the  son  : 
Each  future  day  increase  of  wealth  shall  bring, 
And  o>r  the  past.  Oblivion  stretch  her  wing. 
Long  shall  Ulysses  in  hb  empire  rest. 
His  people  blessing,  by  his  people  blessed. 
Let  all  be  peace.'* — He  said,  and  gave  the  nod 
That  binds  the  Fates ;  the  sanction  of  the  god : 
And,  prompt  to  execute  the  eternal  will, 
Descended  Pallas  from  th'  Olympian  hill. 

Now  sat  Ulysses  at  the  rural  feast, 
'  The  rage  of  hanger  and  of  thirst  repressed : 
To  watch  the  foe  a  trudty  spy  he  sent ;   - 
A  son  of  Dolius  on  the  messa^  went. 
Stood  in  the  way,  and  at  a  glance  beheld 
The  foe  approach,  embattled  on  the  field. 
With,  backi^rd  step  he  hastens  to  the  bow«»r. 
And  tells  the  news.  They  arm  with  all  thwr  powev< 
Tout  friends  alone  Ulysses*  cause  embrace. 
And  six  were  all  the  sons  of  Dolius'  race : 


Old  Dolius  too  his  rusted  arms  pttt  <ni  t 
And,  still  more  old,  in  arms  Laertes  shoHe. 
Tremblinr  with  warmth,  the  hoary  heroes  ttaai. 
And  brazen  panoply  invests  the  band. 
The  opening  gates  at  once  their  war  display  : 
Fierce  they  rush  forth :  Ulysses  leads  the  way. 
That  moment  joins  ihcm  with  celestial  aid, 
In  Mentor's  fbrm,  the  Jove-descended  maid : 
The  fullering  hero  folt  his  patient  breast 
Swell  with  new  joy,  and  thus  his  son  addre«'d  : 

"  Behold,  Telemachus !  (nor  fear  the  right) 
The  brave  embattled ;  the  grim  front  of  fight ! 
The  valiant  with  the  valiant  must  contend : 
Shame  not  the  line  whence  glorious  you  descend. 
Wide  o*er  the  world  their  martial  fame  was  spread; 
Regard  thyself,  the  living,  and  the  dead.'* 

'*  Thy  eyes,  great  father !  on  this  battle  cast. 
Shall  learn  from  me  Penelope  was  chaste." 

So  spoke  Telemachus !  the  gallant  boy 
Good  old  Laertes  heard  with  panting  joy; 
And,  "  Bless*d  !  thrice  bless'd  this  happy  day  !" 

he  cries ; 
"  The  day  that  shows  me,  ere  I  close  my  eyes, 
A  son  and  grandson  of  th'  Arcesian  name 
Strive  for  l^r  virtue,  and  contest  for  fame  \" 

Then  thus  Minerva  in  Laertes*  ear : 
**  Son  of  Arcesius,  reverend  warrior,  hear ! 
Jove  and  Jove*s  daughter  first  implore  in  prayer. 
Then,  whirling  high,  discharge  thy  lance  in  jur,** 
Sh6  said,  infusing  courage  with  the  word : 
Jove  and  Jove*s  daughter  then  the  chief  implor'd. 
And,  whirling  high,  dismissM  the  lance  in  air. 
Full  at  Eupithes  drove  the  deathful  spear; 
The  brass-cheek*d  helmet  op'ens  to  the  wound ; 
He  falls,  earth  thunders,  and  his  arms  rewund. . 

Before,  the  father  and  the  conquering  son    [run. 
Heaps  rush  on  heaps;  they  fight,  they  drop,  they 
Now  by  the  sword,  and  now  the  javeira,  foil 
The  rebel  race,  and  death  had  swallowed  all ; 
But  fipom  on  high  the  blue-ey*d  virgin  CTy*d; 
Her  an-ful  voice  detained  the  headlong  tide. 
"  Forbear,  ye  nations !  your  mad  hands  forbear 
From  mutual  slaughter:  Peace  descends  to  spare." 
Fear  shook  the  nations :  at  the  voice  divine. 
They  drop  their  javelins,  and  their  rage  resign. 
All  scattered  round  their  glittering  weapons  lie; 
Some  fid!  to  earth,  and  some  confus'dly  fly. 
With  dreadful  shouts  Ulysses  pour'd  along. 
Swift  as  an  eagle,  as  an  eagle  strong. 
But  Jove's  red  arm  the  burning  thunder  aintt ; 
Before  Minerva  shot  the  livid  flames; 
Blazing  they  fell,  and  at  her  fee- 1  expir*d : 
Then  stopped  the  godt'ess,  trembled,  and  retired, 

•*  Descended  from  the  gods!  Ulysses,  cease; 
Offend  not  Jove;  obey,  and  give  the  peace.** 
So  Pallas  spoke :  the  mandate  fi-om  above 
The  king  obcy'd.     The  virgin-seed  of  Jove, 
In  Mentor's  form,  confirmed  the  full  accord, 
"  And  willing  nations  knew  their  lawful  lord." 

IMD   OF  THB   ODYSSEY. 


CONCLUSION  OP  THE  NOTE*?. 
I  MUST  observe  with  what  dignity  Homer  conclndes 
the  Odyssey:  to  honour  his  hfero,  he  introduces 
two  deities,  Jupjter  and  Pallas,  who  mterest  theqi- 
selves  in  his  cause;  he  .then  painta  Ulysses  in  the 
boldest  colours,  as  he  nishea  upon  the  enemy  with 
the  utmost  Intrepidity,  add  his  courage  i»  to  un- 
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fOT«niabte,  that  Jupiter  h  forced  to  reitrain  it 
.  with  hit  thirodav  It  it  wimI  for  oroton  to  rewrve 
the  itroegest  arguineoti  for  the  ^MMiclusioii,  thst 
they  may  leave  them  fresh  upon  the  reader's 
memory^  Homer  uses  the  same  conduct:  he 
.represents  his  hero  in  all  histerrour,  he  shows 
hhn  to  he  irrenttible,  and  by  this  method  leaves 
«s  fdlly  possesMd  with  a  noble  idea  of  his  mag- 
nanimity. 

It  hsis  been  already  observed,  that  the  end  of 
the  action  of  the  Odyssey  is  the  re-eftablishment  of 
Ulysses  in  full  peace  and  tranquillity ;  this  is  not 
effiscted,  till  the  defeat  of  the  suitors'  friends : 
and,  therefore,  if  the  poet  had  concluded  before 
this  event,  the.Odjrstey  had  been  imperfect  It 
was  necessary  that  the  reader  should  not  only  be 
informed  of  the  return  of  Ulysses  -to  his  country, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  suitors,  but  of  his  re- 
establishment,  bv  a  peaceful  possession  of  his  regal 
authority ;  which  u  not  executed,  till  these  last  disor- 
ders raised  by  Eupithes  are  settled  by  the  victory  of 
Ulysses;  and,  therefore,  this  is  the  natural  con- 
clusion of  the  action. 

This  book  opens  with  the  morning,  and  ends  be- 
fore night,  ao  that  the  whole  story  of  the  Odyssey 
fm  comprehended  in  the  compass  of  one  and  forty 
.  days.  Monsieur  Dacier  upon  Aristotle  remarks, 
that  an  ^ic  poem  ought  not  to  be  too  long:  we 
■hoold  be  able  to  retain  all  the  several  parts 
of  it  at  once  in  our  memory :  if  we  lose  the 
idea  of  the  beginning  when  we  come  to  the 
Goocluson,  it  b  an  argument  that  it  is  of  too 
large  an  extent,  and  its  length  destroys  its  beau- 
ty. What  seems  to  favour  this  decision  is,  that 
the  .£neid,  Iliad,  and  Odyssey,  are  conform- 
able to  this  rule  of  Aristotle ;  and  every  one  of 
thodK  poenu  may  b«  read  in  the  compass  of  a 
so^le  day. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  collections  upon 
the  Odywey,  and  laid  together  what  occurred  most 
renuirkable  in  this  excellent  poem.     I  am  not  so 
▼ain  as  to  think  theie  remarks  free  from  feults, 
nor   so  disingenuous  as  not  to  confess  them :  all 
writers  have  occasion  for  indulgence,  and  those 
most  who  least  acknowledge  it.     I  have  sometimes 
vaed   Madam  Dacier  as  she  has  done  others,  in 
tranacribing  some  of  her  remarks  without  particu- 
larizing them;    but,  indeed,  it  was  through   in- 
adrertency  only  that  her  name  is  sometimes  omitted 
at  the  bottom  of  the  note.    Jf  my  performance 
has    merit,  either  in  these,  or  in  my  part  of  the 
translation,    (namely,  in  the  sixth,  eleventh,  and 
eighteenth  books)  it  is  but  just  to  attribute  it  to 
the  judgment  and  care  of  Mr.  Pope,    by  whose 
hjuid   every  sheet  was  corrected.     His  other,  and 
much  more  able  assistant,  was  Mr.  Fenton,  in  the 
foorth  and  the  twentieth  books.     It  was\>ur  parti- 
cnlar  request,  that  our  several  parts  might  not  be 
made  known  to  the  world  till  the  end  of  it :  and  if 
they  have  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  be  dis- 
tmgiiushed  from  his,  we  ought  to  be  the  less  vain, 
sioce  the  resemblance  proceeds  much  less  from  our 
diligence  and  study  to  copy  his  manner,  than  from 
his    own  daily  rcvisal  and  correction.     The  most 
exi>erieDced  painters  will  not  wonder  at  this,  who 
wery    well  know,    that  no  critic    can  pronounce 
eren    of  the  pieces   of  Raphael  or  Titian,  which 
hawe,  or  which  have  not,  been  worked  upon  by 
tboae   of  their  school ;    when  the  same  master^s 
h^iad    has  direated  the  execution  of  the  whole,  re- 


duced it  to  one  character  and^  colouring,  gone 
over  the  several  parts,  and  given  to  each  their 
finishing. 

1  must  not  conclude  without  d^laringour  mutual 
satisfaction  in  Mr.  Pope*s  acceptance  of  our  best 
endeavours,  which  have  contributed  at  |east  to  his 
more  speedy  execution  of  this  great  undertaking. 
If  ever  my  name  be  numbered  with  the  learned,  I 
must  ascribe  it  to  his  friendship,  in  transmitting  it 
to  posterity  by  a  participation  in  his  labours.  May 
the  sense  I  have  of  this,  and  other  instances  oif 
that  friendship,  be  known  as  long  as  his  name  will 
cause  mine  to  last:  and  may  1  to  this  end  be 
permitted,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  work,  which  is 
a  kind  of  monument  of  his  partiality  to  me,  to 
place  the  following  lines,  as  an  inscription  memo* 
rial  of  it: 

OM   THE    OOYSSEV.t 

Lrr  vulgar  souls  triumphal  arches  raise. 
Or  speaking  marbles,  to  record  their  praise ; 
And  picture  (to  the  Voice  of  Fame  unknown) 
The  mimic  feature  on  the  breathing  stone: 
Mere  mortals !  subject  to  death's  total  sway, 
Reptiles  of  Earth,  and  beUi^  of  a  day ! 

T'is  thine,  on  every  heart  to  grave  thy  praise, 
A  monument  which  worth  alone  can  raise : 
Sure  to  survive,  when  time  shall  whelm  in  dust 
The  arch,  the  marble,  and  the  mimic  bust : 
Nor,  till  the  volumes  of  th*  expanded  sky 
Blaze  in  one  flame,  shaltthou  and  Homer  die: 
Then  sink  together,  in  the  world's  last  fires, 
What  Heaven  created,  and  what  Heaven  inspires. 

If  aught  on  Earth,  when  once  this  breath  is  fled. 
With  human  transport  touch  the  mighty  dead : 
Shakespeare,  rejoice !  his  hand  thy  page  refines  ; 
Now  every  scene  with  native  brightness  shines ; 
Just  to  thy  fame,  he  gives  thy  genuine  thought ; 
So  Tully  published  what  Lucretius  wrote; 
Prun'd  by  his  care  thy  laurels  loftier  grow. 
And  bloom  afresh  on  thy  immortal  brow. 

Thus  when  thy  draugbU,  O  Raplpiell  time 
[invades. 
And  the  bold  figure  from  the  canvas  fades, 
A  rival  hand  recalls  from  every  part 
Some  latent  grace,  and  equals  art  with  art: 
Transported  we  survey  tlie  dubious  strife. 
While  each  fair  image  starts  again  to  life. 

How  long,  untun'd,  had  Homer's  sacred  ]jn 
Jarr'd  grating  discord,  all -extinct  bis  fire ! 
This  you  beheld  ;  and,  taught  by  Heaven  to  sing, 
CalI'd  the  loud  music  from  the  sounding  string. 
Now  wak'd  from  slumbers  of  three  thousand  years^ 
Once  mure  Achilles  in  dread  pomp  appears. 
Towers  o'er  the  field  of  death ;  as  fierce  he  turns. 
Keen  flash  his  arms,  and  all  the  hero  burns ; 
With  martial  stalk,  and  more  than  mortal  mighty 
He  strides  along,  and  meets  Ihc  gods  in  fight : 
Then  the  pale  Titans,  chain'd  on  burning  floors, 
Start  8t  the  din  that  rends  th'  infernal  shoves  ; 
Tremble  the  tovrers  of  Heaven.   Earth  rocks  h« 

coasts, 
And  gloomy  Pluto  shakes  with  all  his  ghosts 
To  every  theme  responds  thy  various  lay; 
Here  rolls  a  torrent,  there  meanders  play  ; 
Sonorous  as  the  storm  thy  numbers  rise, 
Tois  the  wild  waves,  and  thundtr  in  the  skies j 
Or  softer  than  a  yi«ilding  virgin's  sigh, 
The  gentle  breezes  breathe  av»ay  and  die. 
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Thus,  like  the  radiant  god  who  sheds  the  day. 
You  paint  the  vale,  or  gild  the  akare  way; 
Aud,  while  with  every  Uieme  the  verse  compfiet. 
Sink  without  groveling,  witboOt  rashnesi  rite. 

Proceed,  grt^t  banl !  awake  tb'  harmoaions 
Be  ours  all  Homer!  still  Uljrsses  sing.         [string. 
How  long  ^  that  hero  by  unskilful  hands, 
?(trippM  of  his  robe,  a  beggar  trod  our  lands: 
Such  as  he  wanderM  o'er  his  nAtivc  coast, 
fHirunk  by  the  wand,  and  all  the  wairior  lost  ? 
'  O'er  his  smooth  skin  a  bark  of  wrinkles  spread; 
OM  age  disgraced  the  honours  of  his  head :    • 
Nor  longer  in  his  heavy  eye-ball  shin*d 
The  glance  divine,  forth-beaming  from  the  mind, 
But  you,  like  Pallas,  every  Kmb  infold 
With  royal  robes,  and  bid  bim  shine  in  gold ; 
Touch'd  by  your  hand,  bis  manly  frame  improves 
With  grace  divine,  and  like  a  god  he  moves. 

Even  I,  the  meanest  of  the  Muses'  train, 
InOam'd  by  thee,  attempt  a  nobler  strain  i 
Adventurous  waken  the  MsBonian  lyre, 
Tun'd  by  your  band,  and  sing  as  you  inspire : 
.So,  arm'd  by  great  Achilles  for  the  fight, 
Patrochis  conquered  in  Achilles*  right : 
Like  their's,  our  friendship !  and  I  boast  my  name 
To  thine  united — For  thy  pmiENOSHir's  fame. 

ITiis  labour  past,  of  heavenly  subjects  sing. 
While  hovering  angels  listen  on  the  wing. 
To  hear  from  Earth,  such  hcart-felt  raptures  rise. 
As,  when  they  sing,  suspended  hold  the  skies : 
Or,  nobly  rising  in  fair  virtue's  cause. 
From  thy  own  life  transcribe  th'  unerring  laws : 
Teach  a  bad  world  beneath  thy  sway  to  bend ; 
To  verse  like  thine  fierce  savages  attend, 
And  men  more  fierce :  when  Orpheus  tunes  tlu:  lay, 
£v'n  fiends  relenting  hear  their  rage  away. 

W.  BROOME 


POSTSCRIPT. 


•T  MR.  VOPB. 


I  c  AX  NOT  dismiss  this  work  without  a  few  obser- 
vations on  the  character  and  style  of  it.  Whoever 
reads  the  Odjrssey  with  an  eye  to  the  Diad,  ex- 
pecting to  find  it  of  the  same  character,  or  of 
the  same  sort  of  spirit,  will  be  grievously  deceived, 
and  err  against  the  first  principle  of  criticism^ 
which  is,  to  consider  the  nature  o(F  the  piece,  and 
the  intent  of  its  author.  The  Odyssey  is  a  moral 
and  political  work,  instructive  to  all  degrees  of 
taen,  and  filled  with  images,  examples,  and  pre- 
cepts of  civil  and  domestic  life,  iriim  is  here  {.a 
person. 

Qui  didicit,  patrias  quid  debeat,  h  quid 
amicis,  [hospes : 

Quo  sit  amore  parens,  quo  frater  amandus,  & 

Qui  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile, 
quid  nun, 

Plenius  &  melius  Chr>'Sippo  &  Crantore  dicit. 

The  Odyssey  is  the  reverse  of  the  Iliad,  in  moral, 
subject,  manner,  and  style;  to  which  it  has  no 
sort  of  relation,  but  as  the  story  happens  to  follow 
in  order  of  time,  and  as  some  of  the  same  penons 
arc  ^ors  in  it     Yet  from  this  incidental  con- 

t  Odyssey,  Lib.  XVI. 


nection  many  have  iet»  misled  t^  regard  it  ts 
a  continuation  or  second  part,  and  thenee  to  ex* 
pect  a  parity  of  oharaoter  inconsistent  with  its 
nature. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  oommoB  feade^  lihould 
Ml  into  this  mistake,  when  so  great  a  cfttic  as 
Longinus  soems  not  wholly  f^  from  it;  although 
what  be  has  said  has  been  generally  noderstood  to 
import  a  severer  censure  of  the  Odyssey  than  it 
really  does,  if  we  consider  the  ocoasion  on  which 
it  is  introduced,  and  the  circumstances  to  which  it 
is  confined. 

♦*  The  Odyssey"  (says  he)  "  ii  a*  instance, 
how  natural  it  is  to  a  great  genina,  when  it  logins 
to  grow  old  and  declme,  to  delight  itself  in  nantr- 
tions  and  fables.  For  that  Homer  composed  the 
Odyssey  after  the  Iliad,  many  proofe  may  bt 
given,  k.c.  From  hence,  in  my  judgment,  it  pfo« 
ceeds,  that  as  the  Iliad  was  written  while  his  spirit 
was  in  its  greatest  vigour,  the  whole  structure  of 
that  work  is  dramatic  and  fhll  of  action ;  whereas 
the  greater  part  of  the  Odjrssey  is  employed  in 
narration,  which  is  the  taste  of  old  age:  so  that 
in  this  latter  piece  we  may  compare  hnn  to  the 
setting  Sun,  which  has  still  the  tame  greatness, 
but  not  the  same  ardour,  or  force.  He  speaks  not 
in  the  same  strain:  we  see  no  more  that  suWhne 
of  the  Iliad,  which  marches  on  with  a  constant 
pace,  without  ever  being  stopped,  or  retarded: 
there  appears  no  more  that  hur|y,  and  that  strong 
tide  of  motions  aad  passions,  pouring  one  after 
another :  there  is  no  more  the  same  fury,  or  the 
same  volubility  of  diction,  so  suitable  to  action, 
and  all  along  drawing  in  such  innumerable  images 
of  nature.  But  Homer,  like  the  ocean,  Is  always 
great,  even  when  he  ebbs  and  retires  ;  even  when 
he  is  lowest,  and  loses  himself  most  m  naitaUons 
and  incredible  fictions:  as  instances  of  this,  we 
cannot  forget  the  description  of  tMnpeAs,  the  ad- 
ventures of  Ulysses  with  the  Cyck^,  and  many 
others.  But,  though  all  this  be  age,  it  is  the  age 
of  Homer — And  it  may  be  said  for  the  credit  of 
these  fictions,  that  they  are  benntirHl  dreams.  Or, 
if  you  will,  the  dreams  of  Jupiter  himself,  f 
spoke  of  the  Odyssey  only  to  ahow,  that  tbe 
greatest  poets,  when  their  rains  wtnlts  strength 
and  warmth  for  the  pathetie,  for  the  most  part 
employ  themselves  in  painting  the  manners.  This 
Homer  has  done  in  characterising  the  suitors,  and 
describing  their  way.  of  life :  which  is  properly  ^ 
branch  of  comedy,  whose  peculiar  hu^nea  is  to 
represent  the  manners  of  men." 

We  must  first  observe,  it  is  the  sublime  of  which 
Longinus  is  writing :  that,  and  not  the  nature  of 
Homer's  poem,  is  his  subject*  After  harnig  highly 
extolled  the  fire  and  sublimity  of  the  Iliad,  he  justly 
observes  the  Odyssey  to  have  less  of  those  qualities, 
and  to  turn  more  on  tbe  side  of  moml,  and  reflec- 
tions on  human  life.  Nor  is  it  his  businesB  here 
to  determine,  whether  the  elevated  spirit  of  tbe 
one,  or  the  just  moral  of  the  other,  be  tbe  gfeiter 
excellence  in  itself. 

Secondly,  that  fire  and  fury,  of  wMdi  bt  fit 
speaking,  cannot  well  be  meant  of  the  geoefti 
spirit  and  inspiration  which  is  to  ran  through  a 
whole  epic  poem,  but  of  that  pnrticolar  wamth 
and  impetuosity  neoessary  in  some  parts,  to  imftgt 
or  represent  actions  or  passions,  of  hnste,  tmnttltf 
and  violence.  It  is  on  oceasion  of  citing  SOOM 
such  particular  passages  ir  Bamm,  ttet  LoDfbras 
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i^eaks  i»to  tiiU  refloctloo ;  which  scrips  to  detomune 
fus  meaning  chicOy  to  that  sense 

Upon  the  whole,  he  aflirms  the  Odjrsaey  to  have 
less  subtimity  and  "fire  than  the  iKad ;  but  he  does 
not  say  it  watits  the  sublime,  or  wants  fire.     He 
a^mi  it  to  be  iSamrtive,  but  not  that  the  narration 
is  defective.     He  aflHrms  it  to  abound  in  fictions,  | 
not  that  those  fictions  »re  ill  invented,  or  ill  exe-  j 
cated.    Me  aflunns  it  to  be  nice  and  particular  in  \ 
painting  the  manners,  but  not  that  those  manners  > 
are  ill  |>ainted.    If  Homer  has  fully  in  these  points 
accompTisb6^  his  own  design,  and  done  all  that 
the  nature  of  his  poem  demanded  or  allowed,    it 
Vdtt  remai&fis  pei^t  in  its  kind,  and  as  much  a 
jDasterpiece  as  the  Iliad. 

The  amount  of  the  pfusage  is  this ;  that  in  his 
ovn  particular  taste,  and  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
lime, longinuM  piefierred  the  Iliad :  and  because 
the  Odyssey  was  less  active  and  lofty,  he  judg^  it 
the  work  of  the  old  ngt  of  Homer. 

If  thb  opinion  be  true,  it  willowy  prove,  that 
Horner^  age  daight  determine  him  in  the  choice 
of  his  subject,  not  that  it  affected  him  in  the  exe- 
ieotion  of  it;  and  that  i^hich  would  be  a  very 
wrong  instance  to  prove  tbe  decay  of  his  imagina- 
tion, is  a  very  good  one  to  evince  the  strength  of 
his  judgment.  For  had  he  (as  Madam  Dacier  ob- 
serves) composed  the  Odjrtsey  in  his  youth  and 
the  Iliad  in  his  age,  both  must  in  reason  have  been 
exactly  the  same  as  they  now  stand.  To  blame 
Hornet  for  his  choice  of  such  a  subject,  as  did  not 
admit  the  aame  iocideats  and  the  same  pomp,  of 
Kyle  as  his  former,  is  to  take  offence  at  too  much 
variety,  and  to  imagine,  that  when  a  man  has 
written  one  good  thjng,  be  must  ever  alter  only  copy 
himself. 

The  l^tUe  of  ConstantSne,  and  the  School  of 
Athens,  are  both.pieces  of  Raphael :  shall  we  cea- 
Sore  the  Sclipol  of  Athens  as  fiuilty,  becanse  it  has 
loot  the  fary  and  fine  o^  the  other  ^  or  shall  we  say, 
Uat  Raphael  was  grown  grave  and  old,  because 
he  db^se  to  represent  the  mannera  of  old  men  and 

esopbers  ?  There  }s  all  the  silence,  tranquility, 
composure  in  the  one,  and  all  the  warmth, 
hnrry,  and  tamnlt  in  the  other,,  which  the  sulject 
tif  cither  required  e  b^th  of  them  had  been  im- . 
Pffttct,  if  thej'hstd  not  been  as  they  are.  And  let 
the  poet  Qr  paintor  be  young  or  old,  who  d<:sign8 
wd  perforvna  in  this  manner,  it  proves  him  to 
have  made  tbe  piece  at  a  time  of  life  when  he 
was  maater  n^t  only  of  his  art,  but  of  bis  dis- 
cretion. 

Aristotle  makes  no  such  distinction  between  the 
t^^  poema:  he  constantly  cites  them  with  equal 
Itaise,  and  draws  the  rules  and  examples  of  epic 
'writoig  equally  from  both.  But  it  is  rather  to  the 
tMyKey  that  Hoiace  gives  the  preference,  in  the 
%«Ue  to  Lollivs,  and  in  the  Art  of  Poetry.  It  is 
Jemarkable  bow  Qpposito  his  opinion  is  to  that  of 
toQginus:  and  that  the  particulars  be  chooses  to 
«xtol,  are  thgfe  very  fictions,  and  pictures  of  the 
imaers.  which  the  other  seems  least  to  approve. 
Those  mlea  and  manners  are  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  work:  but  even  without  that  regard,  the  fables 
thepasdves  have  both  more  invention  and  more 
nstmctiooy  aqd  the  manners  more  moml  ai^d  ex- 
Uiple,  than  those  of  the  Iliad. 

hi  some  points  (and  those  the  most  e^ential  to 
tbe  epic  poem)  the  Odyssey  is  confessed  to  excel 
^  iM  i  %n4  priocipally  in  the  great  end  of  it^ 


the  moral.  TI>e  coMluct,  turn,  and  disposition  or 
tbe  fable  is  also  what  the  critics  allow  to  be  the 
l>ctter  model  for  epic  writers  to  follow:  ac- 
cordingly we  find  much  more  of  the  cast  of  thi^ 
poem  than  of  the  other  in  the  i£neid,  and  (what 
next  to  that  is  perhaps  the  greatest  <'xample)  in 
tbe  Telemacbtis.  In  the  manners,  it  is  no  w^y  in- 
ferior :  Longinus  is  so  far  from  findinsr  any  defect 
in  these,  that  he  rather  taxes  Homer  with  painting 
them  too  minutely.  As  to  the  narrations,  although 
they  are  more  numerous  as  the  occasions  are  more 
frequent,  yet  they  carry  no  more  tbe  marks  of 
old  age,  and  are  neither  more  prolix,  nor  more 
circumstantial,  than  the  conversations  and  dialogues 
of  the  Iliad.  Nut  to  mention  tlie  length  of  those 
of  Phoenix  in  the  ninth  book,  and  of  Nestor  in  the 
eleventh  (which  may  be  ^bought  in  compliance  to 
their  characters),  those  of  Olaucus  in  the  sixth,  of 
.£neas  in  the  twentieth,  and  some  others,  must  be 
allowed  to  exceed  any  in  the  whole  Odyssey.  And 
that  the  propriety  <^  style,  and  the  numbers,  ip 
the  narrations  of  each  are  equal,  will  appear  to  any 
who  compare  them. 

To  form  a  right  judgment,  whether  the  genius  of 
Homer  had  suffered  any  decay ;  we  must  consider, 
in  both  his  poems,  such  parts  as  arc  of  a  similiaf 
nature,  and  will  bear  comparison.  And  it  }$ 
certain  we  shall  find  in  each  the  same  viyaoity  and 
fecundity  of  invention,  the  same  life  and  strength 
of  imaging  and  colouring,  the  particular  de«crtp- 
tions  as  highly  painted^  the  figures  as  bold,  the 
metaphors  as  animated,  and  the  numbers  as  har- 
monious, and  as  various. 

The  Odyssey  is  a  perpetual  source  of  poetry : 
the  stream  is  not  the  less  full,  for  being  gentle.; 
though  it  is  true  (wben  we  speak  only  with  regard 
to  the  sublime)  that  a  river,  foaming  and  thunder- 
ing in  cataracts  from  rocks  and  precipices,  is  what 
more  strikes,  amazes,  and  fills  the  mind,  thai^ 
the  same  body  of  water,  fiowing  afterwards 
through  peaceful  vales  and  agreeable  scenes  af 
pasturage. 

The  Odyssey  (as  I  have  before  said)  ought  to  be 
considered  according  to  its  own  nature  and  design, 
not  with  an  eye  to  the  Iliad.  To  censure  Homer, 
because  it  is  unlike  what  it  was  never  meant  to 
resemble,  is  as  if  a  gardener,  who  had  purposely 
cultivated  two  beautiful  trees  of  contrary  nature^, 
as  a  specimen  of  his  skill  in  the  several  kindi?, 
should  be  blamed  for  not  bringing  them  into 
pairs;  when  in  root,  stem,  leaf,  and  flower,  each 
was  so  entirely  differei^t,  that  one  must  have 
been  spuiM  in  the  endeavour  to  match  tbe 
other. 

Longinus,  who  saw  this  poem  was  "partly  of 
the  nature  of  comedy,'*  ought  not,  for  that  very 
reason,  to  have  considered  it  with  a  view  to  the 
Iliad.  ^  How  little  any  such  resemblance  was  the 
intention  of  Homor,  may  appear  from  hence^ 
that,  altl^rough  the  character  of  Ulysses  was  there 
already  drawn,  yet  here  he  purposely  turns  to 
another  side  of  it,  and  shows  hiu%  not  in  that  fuU 
light  of  glory,  but  in  the  shade  of  common  life,  with 
a  mixture  oif  such  qualities  as  are  requisite  to  ail 
the  lowest  accidents  of  it,  struggling  with  mis- 
fcMtunes,  and  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  of  man- 
kind. As  for  the  other  persons,  none  of  them  arc 
above  what  we  call  the  higher  comedy  :  Calypso^ 
though  a  goddess,  is  a  character  of  intrigue ;  the 
suitors  yet  more  approaching  to  it  j  t^iQ  Ph«acianf 
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•re  of  Uic  tame  east ;  fh«  Qy<Acfpi,  Mdantbiiu , 
itad  Irat,  descend  even  to  dinoil  charactert ;  and 
the  toenet  that  ajipear  throogbont  are  generally 
of  the  comic  kind ;  banqnett,  rerela,  tporta,  lover, , 
and  the  pumit  of  a  woman. 

From  the  nature  of  the  poem,  we  shall  form 
an  idea  of  the  style.  The  diction  is  to  follow  the 
images,  and  to  take  its  colour  from  the  complec- 
tion  of  the  thonghts.  AooordioglT  the  Odyssey 
is  not  always  clothed  in  the  ini^esty  of  verse 
proper  to  tragedy^  bat  sometimes  defends  into 
the  plainer  narrative,  and  sometimes  even  to  that 
familiar  dialogue  essential  to  comedy.  However, 
where  it  cannot  support  a  sublimity,  it  always 
preserves  a  dignity,  or  at  least  a  propriety. 

'fhere  is  a  real  beauty  in  an  easy,  pure,  perspi- 
cuous descriptiod,  even  of  a  low  action.  There 
«re  numerous  instances  of  this  both  in  Homer  and 
Virgil :  and,  perhaps,  those  natural  pasnges  are 
not  the  least  pleading  of  their  works.  It  is  often 
the  same  in  history,  where  the  representations  of 
comoKm,  or  even  domeatic  things,  in  clear,  plain, 
»nd  natural  words,  are  frequently  found  to  make 
the  liveliest  impression  on  the  reader. 

The  question  is,  how  far  a  poet,  in  pursuing 
the  description  or  image  of  an  action,  can  attach 
himself  to  little  circumstances,  without  vulgarity 
or  trifling  ?  what  particulars  are  proper,  and  en- 
liven the  image;  or  what  are  impertinent,  and 
clog  it  ?  Tn  tliis  matter  pointing  is  to  be  consulted, ' 
and  the  whole  regard  had  to  those  circumstances 
which  contribute  to  form  a  full,  and  yet  not  a 
confused,  idea,  of  a  thing. 

Epithets  are  of  vast  service  to  this  effect,  and 
the  right  U9e  of  these  is  often  the  only  expedient 
to  rendur  the  naitation  poeticaL 

The  great  point  of  judgment  is  to  distinguish 
when  to  speak  simply,  and  when  figuratively: 
but  whenever  the  poet  is  obliged  by  the  nature  of 
his  subject  to  descend  to  the  lower  manner  of  writ- 
ing, an  elevated  style  would  be  alBBCted,*and  there- 
fore ridiculous  ;  and  the  more  he  was  fbreed  wptm. 
figures  and  metaphors  to  avoid  that  lowness,  the 
•more  the  image  would  be  broken,  and  consequently 
obscure. 

One  may  add,  that  the  use  of  the  grand  style 
on  little  subjects  is  not  only  ludicrous,  but  a  sort 
<of  transgression  against  the  rules  of  proportion 
and  mechanics :  it  is  using  a  vast  force  to  lift  a 
feather. 

I  believe,  now  I  am  upon  this  head,  it  win  be 
found  a  JQst  observation,  that  the  low  actions  of 
life  cannot  be  put  into  a  figurative  style,  without 
being  ridiculous,  but  things  natural  can.  Meta- 
phors raise  the  latter  into  dignity,  as  we  see  in 
the  Georgics :  but  throw  the  former  into  ridicule, 
as  in  the  Lutrin.  I  think  this  may  very  well  be 
acooiinted  fbr :  laughter  implies  censure ;  inani- 
mate and  irrational  beings  are  not  objects  of  cen- 
sure }  therefore  they  may  be  elevated  as  much  as  you 
please,  and  no  ridicule  follow :  but  when  rational 
beings  are  repi«sented  above  their  real  character, 
it  becomes  ridicutous  in  art,  because  it  is  vicious 
in  morality.  The  bees  in  Virgil,  were  they  rational 
beings,  would  be  ridiculous  bv  having  their  ac- 
tions and  manners  represented  on  a  level  with 
creatures  so  superior  as.  men ;  since  it  would  im- 
ply folly  or  pride,  which  are  tiie  proper  ol||ects  of 
ridicule. 

Jkc  nse  of  pompous  wpressson  for  low  actions 


or  thoughts,  k  the  true  snblime  of  Don  Quixote, 
flow  for  unfit  it  is  fbr  epic  poetry,  appears  m  its 
being  the  perfection  of  the  mock  epic  It  is  so  far 
from  being  the  sublime  of  tragedy,  that  it  *is  the 
cause  of  all  bombast ;  when  poets,  instead  of  be- 
ing (as  they  imagine)  constantly  lofty,  only  pre- 
serve  throughout  a  painful  equality  of  fuetian  s 
that  continued  swell  of  language  (which  runs  in^ 
discriminately  even  through  their  lowest  charac- 
ters, and  rattles  like  some  mightiness  of  meaning 
in  the  most  indifferent  subjects)  is  of  a  piece  with 
that  perpetual  elevation  of  tone  which  the  plasrera 
have  learned  from  it,  and  which  is  not  qpeaking» 
but  vociferating. 

There  is  still  more  reason  for  a  variation  of  style 
in  epic  poetry  than  in  tragic,  to  distinguish  be^ 
tween  that  language  of  the  gods  proper  to  the 
Muse  who  sings,  and  is  inspired :  and  that  of  mea 
who  are  introduced  speaking  only  according  to  na- 
ture. Farther,  there  ought  to  be  a  difference  of 
style  observed  in  the  speeches  of  human  persons^ 
and  those  of  deities ;  and  again,  in  those  which 
may  be  called  set  harangues,  or  orations,  and 
those  which  are  only  conversation  or  dialognel 
Homer  has  more  of  the  latter  than  any  other  poet: 
what  Virgil  does  by  two  or  three  words  of  narra- 
tion. Homer  still  performs  by  speeches:  not  only 
replies,  but  even  r^inders  are  frequent  in  him, 
apractieealmostunloiowntoVirgiL  This  rendera 
his  poems  more  animated,  but  1^  grave  and  ma- 
jestic, and  consequently  necessitates  the  frequent 
use  of  a  lower  style.  The  writers  of  Tragedy  li^ 
under  the  same  necessity,  if  they  would  copy  na- 
ture; whereas  that  painted  and  poetical  diction, 
which  they  perpetually  use,  would  be  improper 
even  in  orations  designed  to  move  with  all  the  arte 
of  Rhetoric:  this  is  plain  from  the  practice  of 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero;  and  Viipl  in  those  of 
Drances  and  Tumus  gives  an  eminent  example, 
how  far  removed  the  style  of  them  ought  to  be 
from  such  an  excess  of  figures  and  omameifts  ; 
which  indeed  fits  only  that  language  of  the  godt 
we  have  been  speaking  of,  or  that  of  a  Muse  under 
In^iration. 

To  read  through  a  whole  work  in  this  strain,  if 
like  travelling  all  along  the  ridge  of  a  hill  ;  which 
IS  not  half  so  agreeable  as  sometimes  gndually 
to  rise,  and  sometimes  gently  to  descend,  as  thie 
way  leads,  and  at  the  end  of  the  journey  di- 
rects. \ 

Indeed  the  tme  reason  that  So  f^  poets  have 
imitated  Homer  in  these  lower  parts,  has  been  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  preserving  that  mixture  of 
ease  and  dignity  essential  to  them.  For  it  is  as 
hard  fbr  an  epic  poem  to  stoop  to  the  narrative 
with  success,  as  fbr  a  prince  to  descend  to  bf 
fomiliar,  without  diminution  to  his  greatness. 

llMf  sublime  style  is  more  easily  counterfeited 
than  tbe  natural ;  something  that  passes  for  it* 
or  sounds  like  it,  is  common  in  all  folse  writers : 
but  nature,  purity,  perspicuity,  and  simplicity, 
never  walk  in  the  clouds ;  they  are  obvious  to  H^ 
capacities ;  and  where  they  are  not  evident,  they 
do  not  exist. 

The  most  plain  narration  not  only  admits  of 
these,  and  of  harmony,  (which  are  all  the  qualities 
of  style)  but  it  requires*  every  one  of  them  to 
render  it  pleashig.  On  the  contrary,  whatever 
pretends  to  a  share  of  the  subKme,  may  pass, 
aotwHIistanding  any  defects  inr  the  rest;   tAf, 
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•QmeUmet  without  toy  oC  tbeiQ,  ind  gain  the 
Admiration  of  ail  ofdmaiy  readers. 
*  Homer,  in  hn  lowest  narrations  or  speeches,  is 
ever  easy,  flowing,  copious,  clear  and  harmonious. 
tU  shows  not  less  invention,  in  assembling  the 
humbler,  than  the  greater,  thoughts  and  images ; 
nor  leas  judgment,  in  proportiouing  the  style  and 
the  versification  to  these,  than  to  the  ether.  Let 
it -be  remembered,  that  the  same  genius  that  soared 
the  highest,  and  from  whom  the  greatest  models  of 
the  sublime  are  divided,  was  also  he  who  stooped 
the  lowest,  and  gave  to  the  simple  narrative  its 
nlmoit  peiiection.  Which  of  these  was  the  harder 
task  to  Homer  himself  I  cannot  pretend  to  de- 
termine; but  to  bis  translator  I  can  affirm  (bow- 
ever  unequal  all  hb  imitations  must  be)  that  of  the 
latter  has  been  more  difficult 

Whoever  expects  here  the  same  pomp  of  verse, 
and  the  same  ornaments  of  diction,  as  in  the  Iliad, 
he  will,  and  he  ought  to  be,  disappointed.  Were 
the  original  otherwise,  it  had  been  an  ofience 
against  nature;  and  were  the  translation  so,  it 
were  an  ofifence  against  Homer,  which  is  the  same 
thing. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  a  majesty  and 
harmony  in  the  Greek  language,  which  greatly 
eoDtribute  to  elevate  and  support  the  narration. 
Bat  I  must  also  observe,  that  this  is  an  advantage 
grown  upon  the  language  since  Homer's  time :  for 
things  are  removed  firom  vulgarity  by  being  out  of 
nse ;  and  if  the  words  we  could  And  in  any  present 
laagoaga  were  equally  sonorous  or  musical  in 
thooDselves,  they  would  still  appear  less  poetical 
And  uncommon  than  those  of  a  dead  one,  fW>m  this 
only  cinramstance,  of  being  in  every  man's  mouth. 
I  may  Add  to  this  another  disadvantage  to  a  tran- 
slator, from  a  difierent  cause:  Homef  seems  to 
have  taken  upon  him  the  character  of  an  historian, 
aatiqnary,  divine,  and  professor  of  arts  and  soiences, 
as  well  as  a  poet.  In  one  or  other  of  these  charac- 
ters he  descends  into  many  particularities,  which 
as  a  poet  only  perhaps  he  would  have  avoided.  Ail 
^ese  ought  to  be  preserved  by  a  faithful  translator, 
i^ho  in  some  messure  takes  the  place  of  Homer ; 
and  all  that  can  be  expected  from  him  is  to  make 
them  as  poetical  as  the  subject  will  bear.  Many 
arts  ther^Dre  are  requisite  to  supply  these  dis- 
advantages, in  order  to  dignify  and  solemnize  these 
plainer  pnrts,  which  hardly  admit  of  any  poetical 
ornaments. 

Some  use  has  been  made  to  this  end  of  the  style 
of  Milton.  A  just  and  jnoderate  mixture  of  old 
words  may  have  an  effect  like  the  working  of  old 
Abbey  stonerinto  a  building,  which  I  have  some- 
times seen,  to  give  a  kind  Of  venerable  air,  and 
yet  not  destroy  the  neatness,  elegance,  and 
•quality,  requisite  to  a  new  work ;  I  mean,  with- 
tmt  rendering  it  too  unfamiliar,  or  remote  from 
the  present  purity  of  writing,  or  from  that  ease 
and  smoothness  which  onght  always  to  accompany 
Mrration  or  dialog^.  In  reading  a  style  judici- 
ously antiquAted,  one  finds  a  pleesure  not  unlike 
thAt  of  travelling  pn  An  old  RomAn  way :  but 
then  the  road  must  be  as  good,  as  the  wAy  is 
Ancient;  the  style  must  be  such  In  which  we  msy 
evenly  proceed,  without  betng  put  to  short  stops 
by  sndden  Abruptnesses,  or  punled  by  frequent 
tamfaigs  And  trAnspositions.  Mo  mAn  deBghts  in 
farrows  sad  stnmblhig-bk>cks :  And  let  our  love  to 
Antiqntty  be  ever  so  grcAt,  at  fine  tain  is  one  thing, 


And  A  heAp  of  .rubl^sh  another.  The  UnHators  o( 
Milton,  like  most  other  imitators,  are  not  copies 
but  CAricAturAS  of  their  original;  they  are  a  bun* 
dred  times  more  obsolete  and  cramp  than  he,  and 
equally  so  in  all  places :  whereas  it  should  have 
been  observed  of  Milton,  that  he  is  not  lavish  of 
bis  exotic  words  and  phrases  every  where  alikei^ 
but  emplojrs  them  much  more  whm  the  subject 
is  marvellous,  vast,  and  strange,  as  in  the  scenes 
of  Heaven,  Hell,  Chaos,  &c  than  where  it  is 
turned  to  the  natural  uid  agreeable,  as  in  the 
pictures  of  Paradise,  the  loves  of  our  first  parents, 
entertAinments  of  angels,  and  the  like.  In  general, 
this  unusual  style  better  serves  to  awaken  our 
ideas  in  the  descriptions  and  in  the  imaging  and 
picturesque  parts,  than  it  agrees  with  the  lower 
sort  of  narrations,  the  character  of  which  is  sun- 
pliqity  and  purity.  Milton  has  several  of  thO 
latter,  where  we  find  not  an  antiquated,  aflteted, 
or  uncouth  word,  for  some  hundred  lines  together  ; 
as  m  his  fifth  book,  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth, 
the  former  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  books,  and 
in  the  narration  of  Michael  in  the  twelfth.  I 
wonder  j^ndeed  that  he,  who  ventured  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  all  other  epic  poets,  to  imiute 
Homer's  lownesses  in  the  narrative,  should  not  also 
have  copied  his  plainness  and  perspicuity  In  the 
dramatic  parts :  since  in  his  speeches  (where  clear- 
ness above  all  is  necessary)  there  is  frequently  such 
transposition  and  forced  constHiction,  that  the 
very  sense  is  not  to  be  discovered  without  a  second 
or  third  reading:  and  in  this,  certainly  he  ought 
to  be  no  example. 

To  preserve  the  true  charACter  of  Homer's  style 
in  the  present  trAnslation,  great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  be  easy  and  natural.  The  chief  merit  J 
can  pretend  to  is,  not  to  have  been  carried  loto 
a  more  plausible  and  figurative  manner  of  writing, 
which  would  better  have  pleased  all  readers,  hot 
the  judicious  ones.  My  erronrs  had  been  fewer, 
had  each  of  those  gentlemen  who  joined  with  m« 
shown  as  much  of  the  severity  of  a  friend  to  me, 
as  I  did  to  them,  in  a  strict  animadversion  and 
correction.  What  assistance  I  received  from  them, 
was  made  known  in  general  to  the  public  in  the 
original  proposals  for  thii  work,  and  the  particu- 
lars are  specified  at  the  conclusion  of  it ;  to  whidi 
I  must  add  (to  be  punctually  just)  some  part  of 
the  tenth  and  fifteenth  books.  The  reader  will 
now  be  too  good  a  judge,  how  much  the  greeter 
pArt  of  it,  And  consequently  of  its  tolts,  is  charge* 
able  upon  me  alone.  But  this  I  cab  with  integrity 
affirm,  that  I  have  bestowed  as  much  time  end 
pahis  upon  the  whole,  as  were  consistent  with  the 
indispensable  duties  and  cares  of  life,  and  wit^ 
that  wretched  stf  te  of  health  which  God  has  been 
pleased  to  make  my  poction.  At  least,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  reflect,  that  I  ha>e  introduced 
mto  our  language  this  other  work  of  the  greatest 
and  most  ancient  of  poets,  with  some  dignity ;  and 
I  hope,  with  as  littie  disadvantage  as  the  Iliad. 
And  if,  aftAr  the  unmerited  success  of  that  trAnsU* 
tion,  uiy  one  will  wonder  why  I  would  enterprise 
the  OdjTssey;  I  think  it  sufficient  to  sey,  that 
Homer  himself  did  the  same,  or  the  world  would 
never  have  seen  it. 

I  designed  to  have  ended  tbis  postscript  here : 
but  since  I  Am  now  toking  my  leAve  of  Hommt, 
And  of  All  controversy  relating  to  him,  I  beg  \isi9% 
to  be  indulged  if  I  gtakA  use  of  this  Ijut  oppo^ 
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^unity  to  say  a  rery  fe(w  woftlt  about  tome  ro- 
nections  which  the  late  Madam  Dacier  bestowed 
9D  the  first  part  of  my  preface  to  the  ^iad,  aiul 
irbiph  she  published  at  the  end  of  her  tramlatioii  of 
ibatpoem^. 

To  write  gravely  an  answer  to  them,  would  be 
loo  much  fbr  the'  reflections ;  and  to  say  nothing 
concerning  them,  would  be  too  little  for  the 
antbor.  It  is  owing  to  the  industry  of  that  learned 
)ady,  that  our  polite  neighbours  are  become  ac* 
quainted  with  many  of  Homer^s  beauties,  vhich 
were  hidden  from  tjieui  before  In  Greek  and  in 
Bostathiul^. '  ^be  challenges  on  this  account  a 
particular  regard  from  aU  the  admirers  of  that 
£reai  poet;  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  thought,  as 
I  mean,  to  pay  some  part  of  this  deV  to  ber  me- 
mory in  what  I  am  now  writing. 

Had  these  reflections  fallen  ftom  the  pep  of  an 
ordinary  critic,  I  should  not  have  apprehended 
their  effect,  and  should  therefore  havd  been  silent 
ponceraing  them  :  but  since  they  are  Madam 
^cier*s,  I  imagine  that  they  roust  be  of  weight ; 
and  in  a  case  where  I  think  her  reasoning  very  bad, 
1  respect  her  authority.  •      tr . 

I  have  .fonght  under  Madam  Dacier^  banner, 
[and  have  waged  war  in  defence  of  the  divine 
Homer  against  all  the  heretics  of  the  age.  And 
yet  it  is  Madam  Dacier  who  accuses  me,  and  who 
Recuses  me  of  nothing  less  than  betraying  ou^ 
^ommon  cause.  She  a^irms  that  the  most  declared 
^nemiea  of  this  author  have  never  said  any  thing 
against  him  more  injurious  or  more  oiyust  than  1. 
;y^bat  mutt  the  world  think  of  me,  after  such  a 
^judgment  pasted  by  so  great  a  critic ;  the  world, 
.^0  deoides  so  often,  and  who  examines  so  seldom ; 
\Si  world,  who  even  in  matters  of  literature  is 
'almost  always  the  slave  of  authority  ?  Who  will 
suspect  that  so  much  leambg  should  mistake, 
that  S9  much  accuracy  should  be  misled,  or  that 
to  much  candour  should  be  biassed  } 

All  this  however  has  happened;  and  Madam 
Dacier*s  criticisms  on  my  preface  flow  from  tlic 
very  same  errour,  from  which  so  many  false  criti- 
cisms of  her  countrymen  upon  Homer  have  flowed, 
and  which  she  has  so  justly  and  so  severely  re- 
proved ;  I  mean,  the  errour  of  depending  on 
ii\}urious  and  unskilful  translat'Ons. 

An  indifferent  translation  may  be  of  some  use, 
and  a  good  one  will  be  of  a  great  deal.     But  I 
think  that  no  translation  ought  to  be  the  ground 
*^  oriticiim,  because  no  man  ought  to  be  con- 
jdemned  upon  another  roan's  explanation  of  bis 
"meaning:  pould  Homer  have  had  the  honour  of 
explainipg 'bis,  before  that  august  tribunal  where 
Monsieur  de  la  Motte  presides,  1  make  no  doubt 
^ut  he  had  escaped  many  of  those  severe  animad- 
versions with  Wbicb  some  French  authors  have 
loaded  him;'and  froip  which  even  Madam  Dacier's 
translation  of  the  Iliad' could  not  preserve  him. 

How  Unhap]t>y  was  i^  fbr  me,  that  the  knou  Icnige 
of  our  island-tongue  was  aS  necessary  to  Madam 
Dacier  in  my  cage,  rtfe  the  knowle<lgc  of  Greek 
was  to  Monsieur  de  la  Mutte'in  that  of  our  ^reat 
author;  or  to  any  of  tho^e  whom  she  styles  blind 
censurers,  and  blames  for  cOnd^miiing  what  they 
did  not  understand. 

I  may  say  with  modesty,  that  she  knew  less  of 
.my  true  sense  from  that  faulty  translation  of  part 
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of  my  preface,  than  tbpse  blind  ^eMnren  mifbf 
havt  known  of  Hbmar's  even  from  the  trandation 
of  la  Valterie,  which  preceded  her  own. 

I^  pleased  me  however  to  find,  that  her  ol^ 
jections  were  not  levelled  at  the  general  doctpn^ 
or  at  any  es>sentials  of  my  preface,  but  onW  at  jt 
few  particular  expressions.  Sbe  proposed  littlj 
more  than  (to  use  her  own  phrase)  to  combat  tw^ 
or  three  similies';  afid  I  hope  that  to  ooopibat  * 
simile  i^  no  more  th^n  to  dgbt  with*  a  shadow^ 
since  a  simile  is  no  Wtter  thiin  tl^  shadow  of  ai^ 
alignment  , 

She  lays  much  weight  w|)ere  I  .laid  but  litUe, 
id  exammes  with  more  scrupulosity  than  I  writ. 


and  exammes  with  more  scrupulosity  than  I  wnt, 
or  than  perhaps  the  matter  requires. 

These  unlucky  similies,  taken  by  thcroselvei^ 
may  perhaps  render  my  meaning  equivocal  to  sd 
ignorant  translator ;  or  there  may  hf  vc  (alien  tron^ 
my  pen  some  expressions,  which,  tiken  by  them- 
selves likewise,  may  to  the  same  perjon  have  the 
same  effect.  But  if  the  translator  had  been  mast^ 
of  our  tongue,  the  general  tcnour  of  my  argument, 
that  which  precedes  and  that  which  follows  the 
passages  objected  to,  would  have  sufllciently  de* 
termined  him  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  them  i 
and  if  Madam  Dacier  had  takep  up  her  pen  a 
little  more  leisurely,  or  had  employed  h  with 
more  temper,  she  would  not  have  answered  para- 
phrase of  her  own,  which  even  the*  translation 
will  not  justify,  and  which  aay,  more  Aanonce, 
the  very  contrary  to  what  I  have  said  jn  the 
passaged  themselves.         '       '     •  ' 

If  any  person  bas  curiqsity  enough  to  read  the 
whole  paragraphs  in  my  preface.  Or  some  mangled 
parts  0^  which  these  reflections  are  made,, he  wijl 
easily  diseem  that'  |  am  as  orthodox  as  Madam 
Dacier  herself  in  those  very  articles  on  which 
she  treats  me  like  an  heretic :  he  will  easily  lee 
that  allthe  difference  between  «8  consists  in  this 
that  I  offer  opinions,  ^ndsti^  delivers  doctrines; 
that  my  imagination  represents  Homer  as  the 
greatest  of  human  poets,  whereas  in  hers  he  was 
exalted  above  humanity ;  infallibility  and  impec- 
cability were  two  of  his  attributes.'  Tliere  was 
therefore  no  need  of  defending  Hoiber  against  me, 
who,  (if  I  mistake  not)  had  carri^  my  admiratioo 
of  him  as  far  as  it  can  be  carried,  without  givioj 
a  real  occasion  of  writing  in  his  defence^ 

After  answering  my  harmless  simfilies,  sbe  pro- 
ceeds to  a  matter  which  does  not  regard  so  much 
the  honour  of  Homer,  as  that  of  the  times  he  lived 
In  ;  and  here  I  must  c^fess  sbe  does  not  wholly 
mistake  my  meaning,  but  I  think  she  m^(akes  the 
statp  of  the  question.  She  had  said  th6  mannen 
of  those  times  were  so  much  the  better,  the  less 
thry  were  like  ours.  I  thought  this  required  a 
little  qualification-  I  confessed  that  in  myopimon 
the  world  was  mended  in  some  points,  such  as  the 
custom  of  putting  whole  nations  lo  tjie  iword, 
condemning  kings  and  their  families  to  pefj«toal 
slavery,  and  a  few  others.  Madam  D^er  judges 
othemise  in  this ;  but  as  to  the  rest,  P^rt**^°**J 
in  preferring  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  wond 
to  the  luxury  of  ours,  which  is  the  main  pomt 
contended  for,  she  owns  we  agree.  This  Ithonght 
was  well ;  but  I  am  so  unfortunate  that  this  too  » 
Uken  amiss,  and  called  adopting,  or  (if  you  ww) 
stealing  her  sentiment-  The  truth  if,  she  might 
have  said  her  words,  for  1  used  them  on  P"5P**J| 
being  then  professedly  citing  from  bep  tw>"S» 
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I  l^l^fc  ha^  doDft  the  tame  without  intending 
tlut  compliment,  for  they  are  also  to  be  found  In 
^ttrtatbios,  uid  the  tenttmeni  I  believe  it  that  of 
ail  mankind.  I  cannot  really  tell  what  to  lay  to 
ikhis  whole  remark ;  only  that  in  the  first  part  of 
k.  Madam  Dacier  is  displeased  that  I  do  not  agree 
^ith  her,  and  in  the  last  that  I  do :  but  this  is  a 
tamper  which  every  polite  man  should  overlook 
IB  a  lady. 

To  panish  my  ingratitude,  she  resotvas  to  ex- 
poae  my  Uonders,  and  selects  two  which  I  sup- 
poao  aie  the  most  flagrant,  out  of  the  many  for 
which  she  could  have  chastised  me.  It  happens 
that  the  first  of  these  is  in  part  the  traariator's, 
and  in  part  her  own,  without  any  share  of  mbe : 
{he  quotes  the  end  of  a  sentence,  and  he  puts  in 
French  what  I  never  wrote  in  Bnglbh :  **  Homer," 
1  Mid,  "  opened  anew  and  boundless  walk  for  his 
iaiagiaatjoa,  and  created  a  world  for  himself  in 
jhemventionof fisble ;>'  which  hetransUtes,  '*  Ho- 
snere  crea  poor  son  usage  un  raonde  mouvant,  en 
inventant  la  foble." 

Madam  Dacier  justly  wooden  at  this  nonsense 
ia  me ;  and  I,  in  the  translatoi^  As  to  what  I 
meant  by  HooMr's  invention  of  fable,  it  is  after- 
wards particularly  distinguished  firom  that  exten- 
sive sense  in  which  she  took  it,  by  these  words. 
**  I(  Homer  was  not  the  flrrt  who  introduced  the 
deities  (as  Herodotus  imagines)  into  the  religion 
jtf  Greece,  he  seems  the  fint  who  brought  them 
mio  a  system  of  machinery  for  poetry." 

The  other  blonder  she  accuses  me  of  it,  tl|e 
pairtating  a  passage  in  Aristotle,  and  she  is  pleased 
to  send  ma  hack  to  thb  philosopher's  treatise  of 
^aetry,  and  to  her  preface  on  the  Odyssey,  for 
my  better  instruction.  Now  though  1  am  saucy 
«iiougo  ^  thiok  that  one  may  sometimes  differ 
jSrom  Afistotle  without  blundering,  and  though  1 
am  sure  one  may  sometimes  foil  into  an  errour  by 
following  him  servilely ;  yet  I  own,  that  to  quote 

^y  author  (or  what  he  never  said,  is  a  blunder ; 
at,  by  t^  way,  to  correct  an  author  for  what 
he  never  said,  is  samewbat  worse  than  a  blunder.) 
My  words  were  these  t  "  As  there  is  a  greater  va- 
riety of  chaaacters  in  the  Iliad  than  m  any  other 
boem,  to  there  is  of  speeches.  Every  thing  in  it 
has  manners,  as  Aristotle  expresses  it;  that  is, 
every  thing  is  acted  or  spoken  :  very  little  passes 
in  narration.?*  She  justly  says,  that  "  Every  thing 
Which  u  hcted  or  kpoken,  has  not  necessarily  man- 
ners merely  because  it  is  acted  or  spoken."  Agreed: 
but  I  would  ask  the  question,  whether  any  thing 
lean  have  manners  which  is  neither  acted  nor 
spoken  ?  If  not,  then  the  whole  Iliad  being  almost 
spent  in  speech  and  actioii;  almost  every  thmg  in 
h  has  fiiannersy  si^  Hohier  has  been  proved  be-» 
fore,  ia  a  long  parkgprapfi  bf  the  prefhce,  to  have 
JBxcellert  ia  M%lntr  characters  and  painting  man- 
hers,  aad  indeed  his  whole  poem  b  one  contmoed 
tecasion  of  showing  this  bright  part  of  his  talent. 
'  Td  tptak  ^rl3r>  it  is  impossible  she  could  read 
avea  the'traaslatibn,  ^uid  take  my  sense  so  wrong 
as  she  repreaents  it ;  bnt  I  was  first  translated  ig- 
aorantly,  and  then  read  partially.  My  expras- 
ifeoaipAod  was  not  quite  exact;  it  should  have 
been,* "  Qvery  thing  has  manuen,  as  Aristottacalls 
iheai.'*  "But  such  a  fonlt  aiethinks  might  have 
liaen  spared,  siaoe  if  ouet  was  to  look  with  that 
iCfpotitioa  she  diseofars  towards  me,  even  on  her 
mn  efoeUcDl  wntiagSi  <Mia  might  find  poom  mi*- 


takes  which  no  contest  earn  redress;  as  where 
she  makes  Eostathius  call  Cratisthenes  the  Phlia- 
Stan,  Gallisthenes  the  Physician  ^  What  a  triumph 
might  some  slips  of  this  sort  have  aflbrded  to 
Homer's,  hers,  and  my  enemies,  from  which  sb^ 
was  only  screened  by  their  happy  ignorance  !  How 
unlucky  had  it  been,  when  she  insulted  Mr.  de  la 
Motte  for  omitting  a  matenal  passage  ia  the  speech 
of  Helen  to  Hector ',  Iliad  vi.  if  some  champioB 
for  the  modems  bad  by  chance  understood  so 
much  Greek,  as  to  whisper  him,  that  there  was 
DO  such  passage  hi  Homer  } 

Our  concern,  zeal,  and  even  jealousy,  for  oar 
great  author's  honour  were  mutual,  our  endea- 
vours to  advance  it  were  equal,  and  t  have  as 
oflen  trembled  for  it  in  her  hands,  as  she  could 
in  mine.  It  was  one  of  the  many  reasons  I  had  to 
wish  the  longer  life  of  this  lady,  that  f  must  cer- 
tainly have  regained  her  good  opinion,  m  spite  of 
all  misrepresenting  tramdators  whatever.  1  could 
not  have  expected  it  on  any  other  terms  than 
being  approved  as  great,  if  not  as  passionate,  an 
admirer  of  Homer  as  herself.  For  that  was  the 
first  condition  of  her  fevonr  and  friendship ;  other- 
wise not  one's  taste  alone,  hut  one's  nM>rality  had 
been  corrupted,  nor  would  any  man's  reKgioQ  have 
been  susp^sted,  vAio  did  not  implicitly  believe  in 
an  author  whoaa  doctrine  is  so  conformable  to 
Holy  Scriptnre.  However,  as  different  people  have 
different  ways  cf  expressing  their  belief,  some 
purely  by  puWic  and  general  acts  of  worship^ 
others  by  a  reverend  sort  of  reasonmg  and  inquiry 
about  the  grounds  of  it ;  it  is  the  same  ia  admira- 
tion, some  prove  it  by  exclamations,  others  by 
respect  I  have  observed  that  the  loudest  hosaas 
given  to  a  great  man  in  trhimph,  proceed  not 
from  his  fciends  but  the  rabble ;  and  as  I  have 
foncied  it  the  mtcae  with  the  rabble  of  critics,  a 
desire  to  he  distiaguishei)  firom  them  has  turned 
me  to  the  more  moderate,  and,  I  hope,  more 
rational  method.  Though  t  am  a  poet,  I  would 
not  be  an  enthusiast ;  and  though  I  am  an  Eo- 
glishma%  I  would  not  be  furiowly  of  a  party.  I 
am  for  from  thinking  myself  that  genios,  upon 
whom,  at  the  end  of  these  remarks,  Madam  Da- 


cier congratulates  my  country :  one  capable  of 
"  correcting  Homer,  and  consequently  of^iefimn- 
ing  mankind,  and  amending  this  constitntion.'* 
It  was  not  to  Oreat  Britani  this  ought  to  have 
been  applied,  sinee  our  nation  has  one  happhiesa 
for  which  she  might  have  preferred  It  to  her  own, 
that,  as  much  as  we  abound  in  other  miserable 
misgaided  sects,  we  have  at  least  none  of  the 
blasphemers  of  Homer.  We  stedfostty  and  nnani« 
moaly  believe,  both  his  poem,  and  our  constitu- 
tkNH,  to  be  the  best  that  ever  human  wit  invented : 
that  the  one  is  not  more  incapable  of  amendment 
thatt  the  other ;  and  (old  as  they  both  are)  we 
deipiae  any  French  or  Englishman  whatever,  wha 
shall  presume  to  retrench,  to  hinevate,  or  to  make 
theleast  alteration  hi  either.  Fhr therefbre from 
the  genius  for  which  Madam  Dacier  mistook  me, 
my  whole  desire  is  but  to  preserve  the  humble 
character  of  a  fiuthful  translator,  aad  a  quiet 
siriuect.  ^ 

*  T)acier  Remarqoet  sor  le  ine  Una  de  r  Odysi. 
a.  476. 

•  ;  Oe  la  Comiptioa  do  GodiU 
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VERSEi  to  MR.  DRVdeN* 


MR.  DRYDEN, 

on  BIS  IXCILLBMT  TftAMSLATION  OP  T»0IL« 

WHENE'ER  gi^at  Virgil's  lofty  verae  I  see, 
The  pompous  scene  charms  my  admiriog  eye : 
There  different  beanties  in  perfection  moet  $ 
The  thoughts  as  proper,  as  the  numbers  sweet : 
And  when  wild  fancy  mounts  a  daring  height. 
Judgment  steps  in,  and  moderates  her  flight. 
WMy  lie  maimgei  his  wealthy  store, 
Still  says  enough,  and  yet  inpUee  still  mora : 
For  though  the  weighty  sense  be  cloeely  wrought. 
The  reader's  left  to  improTO  the  pteasing  thought 

Heoce  we  despair  to  see  an  English  dresa 
Should  e'er  bb  nervous  energy  express ; 
For  who  could  that  in  fetter'd  rhyme  enclose. 
Which  without  loss  can  scarce  be  told  in  prose  I 

But  you,  great  Sir,  his  manly  genius  raise ; 
And  make  y»ur  oopy  share  an  equal  psaiat. 
Oh  how  I  tee  thee  in  soft  scenes  of  love, 
Renew  lb— e  pa«iona  he  ak>ne  could  move ! 
Here  Cnpad'a  cbarois  aie  wkh  ncsr  art  cspMst, 
And  pale  Elisa  leaves  her  peaceful  rest : 
Leaves  ber  Elysiom,  as  if  glad  to  live,   * 
To  love,  md  wish,  to  sigb,  despair,  and  grieve. 
And  die  again  for  him  that  would  again  deceive. 
Nor  does  the  mighty  TVojan  less  appear 
?han  Mara  himself  amidst  the  storms  of  war. 
Nov  his  fierce  eyes  with  double  fiiry  glow. 
And  a  new  dread  attends  th'  impending  blow  i 
The  Daunian  chiefs  their  eager  rage  abate. 
And,  though  unwounded,  seem  to  feel  their  fate. 

Long  the  rude  fury  of  an  ignorant  age, 
With  Uurbarous  spite,  prophan'd  bis  sacred  page. 
The  heavy  Dutcbmeo,  with  laborious  toil. 
Wrested  his  sense,  and  cramp'd  bis  vigorous  style ; 
No  time,  no  pafais,  the  drudging  pedants  spare  i 
But  stiU  his  shoulders  must  the  burden  bear. 
While  through  the  mazes  of  their  comments  led. 
We  learn  not  what  he  writes,  but  what  they  read. 
Yet,  through  these  shades  of  undistinguished  night 
Appeared  some  glimmering  intervals  oif  light ; 
TUl  mangled  by  a  vile  translating  sect. 
Like  babes  by  witches  in  eifigy  rackt ; 
TUl  Ogleby,  nnature  in  dulness,  rose. 
And  Holbom  do^grel,  and  low  chiming  prose. 
Bis  strength  and  beauty  did  at  once  de^Kise. 
Bat  now  the  magic  spell  is  at  an  end, 
Since  ev'n  the  dead  in  you  hath  found  a  friend  ; 
You  free  the  bard  from  rude  oppressors'  power, 
And  grace  hifT«ne  with  cbratf  unknown  before:  | 


He,  doubly  thus  oblig'd,  must  doubting  stand. 
Which  ohiefly  should  his  gratitude  command ; 
Whether  should  claim  the  tribute  of  his  hearty 
The  patron's  bounty,  or  the  poet's  art 

Alike  with  wonder  and  delight  we  viewM 
The  Roman  genius  in  thy  verse  renew'd : 
We  saw  thee  raise  soft  Ovid's  amorous  ir^ 
And  fit  the  tuneful  Horace  to  thy  lyr^ 
We  saw  new  gall  imbitter  Juvenal^s  pen. 
And  crabbed  Perseus  made  politely  plain  r 
Virgil  alone  was  thought  too  great  a  task ; 
What  yon  cookl  scarce  perlbirm,  or  we  durst  ask : 
A  task  !  which  Waller's  Muse  could  ne'er  engage; 
A  task  !  too  hard  for  Deoham's  stronger  rage  : 
Sure  of  success  they  some  slight  sallies  try'd. 
But  the  fenc'd  coast  their  bold  attempts  def^d. 
With  fear  their  o'trmatch'd  forces  back  they 
Quitted  the  province  fiitereserv'd  for  ]rou.    [drcw^ 
In  vain  thus  Philip  did  the  Persians  storm  ; 
A  work  his  son  was  destin'd  to  perform. 

'*  O  had  Roscommon  liv'd  tn  hail  the  day. 
And  sing  loud  Pseans  through  the  crowded  way  ; 
When  you  in  Roman  msyesty  appear. 
Which  none  know  better,  and  none  come  so  near :'' 
The  happy  author  would  with  wonder  see. 
His  rules  were  only  prophecies  of  thee : 
And  were  he  now  to  give  translators  light. 
He'd  bid  them  only  read  thy  work,  and  write. 

For  this  great  task  our  loud  applause  is  due  ; 
We  own  old  favours,  but  must  press  for  new  ; 
Tk>  expecting  worid  demands  one  labour  more  % 
And  thy  lov'd  Homer  does  thy  aid  implore, 
To  right  his  iqjur'd  works,  and  set  them  free 
From  the  lewd  rhymes  of  groveling  Ogleby. 
Then  shall  his  verse  in  grateful  pomp  appear. 
Nor  will  his  birth  renew  the  ancient  jar  -, 
On  those  Greek  cities  we  shall  look  with  scoro^ 
And  in  our  Britain  think  the  poet  bom. 


TO 

MR^DRYDEN, 

ON  HIS  TtANSLATlOM  Of  VltOIU 

Ws  read,  how  dreams  and  visions  heretofovt 
The  prophet  and  the  poet  could  inspire  ; 

And  make  them  in  unusual  rapture  soar. 
With  rage  divine,  and  with  poetic  fire. 

O  could  I  find  it  now ;— would  Virgil's  shade 
But  for  a  while  vouchsafe  to  bear  the  light ; 

To  grace  my  numbers,  and  that  Muse  to  aid> 
Who  fbgf  the  poet  that  has  dont  hiorrifbt 
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It  long  hit  been  diif  saerecl  author's  fate. 
To  lie  at  every  dull  translator's  will ;  [weight 

Long,  long  bis  Muse  has  groan'd  beneath  the 
#f  mangliqg  Ogleby's  presumptuous  quill. 

l>r]rden,  at  last,  m  his  defence  arose  ; 
Hie  father  now  is  righted  by  the  son : 

And  while  his  Muse  endeavours  to  disclose 
That  poet^  beauties,  she  declares  her  own. 

In  your  smooth,  pompousnumbersdrest,  each  line, 
Cach  thought,  betrays  such  a  majestic  touch  ; 

He  could  not,  had  he  finished  his  design, 
Hav&wish'd  it  better,  or  have  done  so  much. 

You,  like  his  hero,  though  yourself  were  free. 
And  disentangled  from  the  war  of  wit ; 

You,  who  secure  might  other  dangers  see. 
And  sue  from  all  malicious  Censures  sit 

Yet  because  sacred  Virgirs  noble  Muse, 
O'erlay'd  by  fisols,  was  ready  to  expire : 

To  risk  your  fame  again,  you  boldly  chuse. 
Or  to  redeem,  or  perish  with  your  sire. 

Ef^i  first  and  last,  we  owe  him  half  to  you. 
For  that  his  iEneids  miss'd  their  threatened  fate, 

Wa^->that  his  friends  by  some  prediction  knew. 
Hereafter,  who  correcting  should  translate. 

But  held,  my  Muse,  thy  needless  flight  restrain, 
tlsless,  like  him,  thou  couldst  a  verse  indite : 

fTo  think  his  fancy  to  describe  is  vain. 
Since  nothing  can  discover  light,  but  light. 

Tii  want  of  genius  that  does  more  deny : 
'Tis  fSear  my  praise  should  make  your  glory  less. 

And  therefore,  like  the  modest  painter,  I 
Must  draw  the  veil,  where  I  cannot  express. 

BEMRY  GRAMME. 


TO  MR,  DRYDENi 

No  undisputed  monarch  govemM  yet 
With  universal  sway  the  realms  of  wit ; 
Nature  could  never  such  expense  afford ; 
Each  several  province  own'd  a  several  lord, 
A  poet  then  had  his  poetic  wife, 
•lie  Muse  embraced,  and  married  fbr  his  life. 


By  the  stale  thing  bis  appetite  was  eloy'd, 
His  fancy  lessenM,  and  his  fire  destroyed! 
But  Nature,  grown  extravagantly  kind. 
With  all  her  treasures  did  adorn  your  mind. 
The  different  poweis  were  then  united  founds 
And  you  wit's  universal  monarch  crown'd. 
Your  mighty  sway  your  great  desert  secures, 
And  every  Muse  and  every  Grace  is  yours. 
To  none  confin'd,  by  turns  you  ail  eiyoy. 
Sated  with  this,  you  to  another  fly. 
So  suitan^like  in  your  seraglio  stand. 
While  wishing  Muses  wait  for  your  command. 
Thus  no  decay,  no  want  of  vigour  find. 
Sublime  your  fancy,  boundless  is  your  mind. 
Not  all  the  blasts  of  time  can  do  you  wrong ; 
Young,  spite  of  age ;  in  spite  of  weakness,  strong. 
Time,  like  Alcides,  strikes  you  to  the  groundi 
You,  like  Antaeus,  from  each  fall  rebound. 

B.  ST.  JOHM^ 


7D  MR.  DRYDEN, 

ON  HIS  VtROIL. 

l\i  said  that  Phidias  gave  such  living  grace 
To  the  carv*d  image  of  a  beauteous  face. 
That  the  cold  marble  might  even  seem  to  be 
The  life ;  and  the  true  life,  the  imagery. 

You  passM  that  artist,  sir,  and  all  his  powers, 
Making  the  best  of  Roman  poets  ours ; 
With  such  effect,  we  know  not  which  to  call 
The  imitation,  which  th'  original. 

What  Virgil  lent,  you  pay  in  equal  weight. 
The  charming  beauty  of  the  coin  no  less  ^ 
And  such  the  majesty  of  your  impress. 

You  seem  the  very  author  you  translate. 

'Tis  certain,  were  he  now  alive  with  us. 
And  did  revolving  destiny  constrain 
To  dress  his  thoughts  in  English  o'er  again. 

Himself  could  write  no  otherwise  than  thus. 

His  old  etcomium  never  did  appear 

So  true  as  now ;  Romans  and  Greeks,  submit. 
Something  of  late  is  in  our  language  writ. 

More  nobly  great  than  the  fazu'd  Iliads  were. 

iJu  WRlCHXi 
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PASTORALS. 


90  TBX  ftlOHT  BOKOURAIIS 

HUGH    LORD   CLIFFORD, 

BARON  OP  CBVSUICU. 
MT  LOftD, 

I BATB  found  it  not.  more  difficult  to  translate  Yir- 
fil»  than  to  find  tuch  patrons  as  1  desire  for  my 
tnnstation.  For  though  England  is  not  wanting 
in  a  learned  nobility,  yet  snch  are  my  unhappy 
ctitumstancet,  that  they  have  confined  me  to  a 
narnnr  choice.  To  the  greater  part,  I  have  not 
the  honour  to  be  known;  and  to  son^e  of  them  I 
,€anoot  show  at  present,  by  any  public  act,  that 
.gnteful  respect  which  I  shall  ever  bear  them  in 
Biy  heart  Yet  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
fortoBe,  since,  in  the  midst  of  that  abundance  I 
could  not  possibly  have  chostn  better,  than  the 
vorthy  son  of  so  illustrious  a  fuher.  He  was  the 
pstron  of  my  manhood,  when  I  flourished  in  the 
,  eiMnion  of  the  world ;  though  with  small  advantage 
.  to  my  fortune,  t^l  he  awakened  the  remembrance 
.sf  my  royal  master.  He  was  that  PoUio,  or  that 
^Vanis,  who  introduced  me  to  Augustus:  and 
though  he  soon  dismissed  him^self  from  state-aflbirs 
yet  in  the  short  time  of  his  administration  he  shone 
M  powerfully  upon  me,  that,  like  th£  heat  of  a 
Itnsiian  summer,  he  ripened  the  fruits  of  poetry 
in  a  cold  climate;  and  gave  me  wherewithal  to 
tubstst  at  least,  in  the  long  winter  which  succeeded. 
What  I  now  offer  to  your  lordship  is  the  wretched 
remainder  of  a  sickly  age,  worn  out  with  study, 
•t»d  oppressed  by  fortune:  without  other  sapport 
than  the  constancy  and  patience  of  a  Christian* 
You,  my  lord,  are  yet  in  the  flower  of  your  youth, 
iod  may  live  to  enjoy  the  benf fltsof  the  peace 
^ich  is  promised  Korope.  I  can  only  hear  of 
"^Ut  bleasiogr  for  years,  and,  aUive  all  things, 


want  of  liealtii,  have  shut  ae  out  ftom  duuring 
in  the  happiness.  The  poeU,  who  oondeom  their 
Tantahis  to  Hell,  had  added  to  his  torawBts,  if 
they  had  placed  him  in  Elysium,  which  is  the 
proper  emblem  of  ray  condition.  The  fruit  and 
the  water  miy  reach  my  lips,  but  cannot  enter: 
and  if  they  ooold,  yet  I  want  a  paUte  as  well  aa 
a  digestion.  Bnt  it  is  some  kind  of  pleaspira  to 
me,  to  please  those  whom  I  respect  And  I  a«& 
not  altogether  out  of  hope,  that  thew  Pastorals 
of  Virgil  may  give  your  lordship  some  delight* 
though  made  English  by  one,  who  scarce  remem. 
hers  that  passion  which  inspired  my  author  when 
he  wrote  them.  These  were  his  first  essay  in 
poetry,  (if  the  Ceiras  was  not  his:)  and  it  was 
more  excuseable  in  him  to  describe  love  when  he 
was  young,  than  for  me  to  translate  him  when  I 
am  old.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifly-tn-o,  and  I 
begin  this  work  in  my  great  oBmacteric.  Bnt 
having  perhaps  a  better  constitution  than  ray  au* 
thor,  I  have  wroi^ped  him  less,  considering  my  clr- 
cuBBstances,  than  those  who  have  attempted  him 
before,  either  in  our  own,  or  any  modem- ian- 
guage.  And  though  this  version  is  not  void  of  er- 
roursy  yet  it  comforts  me  that  the  faults  of  others 
are  not  worth  findii^*  Mine  are  neither  gnu^ 
nor  frequent,  in  those  Eclogues^  wherein  my  noster 
has  raised  himself  above  that  hnmble  style  in 
which  pastoral  delights,  and  which  I  must  confess 
is  proper  to  the  education  and  converse  of  shep. 
herds:  for  he  found  the  strength  of  his  genius  be- 
times, and  W98  even  ih  his  youth  preluding  to  his 
G«orgios,  and  his  i£neis.  He  could  not  forbear  to 
try  bis  wings,  though  hia  pinoa^were  not  hardened 
to  maintain  a  long  laborions  flight.  Yet  some, 
tiines  they  bore  him  to  a  pitch  as  lofty,  as  ever 
be  was  able  to  reach  afterwards.  But  when  he 
'wa&  admoiiished  by  his  subject  to  descend,  he 
came  down  geotty  circling  in  the  air,  and  stegipg 
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to  tli^  groon^    like  i  lark,  melodidut  in  her 
BKMiiitiDg,  «Dd  continuing  her  aong  till  she  alights: 
ftill  t>reparing  for  a>igher  flight  at  her  next  nlly, 
and  tuning  her  voice  to  better  music    The  fourth, 
the  lixtb,  and  the  eiglith  Paat^r^k,  ave  plear  evi- 
dences of  this  truth.    Ift-  the  thpea  tsA  he  con- 
lains  himself  within  his  bounds;  but  addressing  to 
PoUio,  his  great  patron,  and  himself  no  vulgar 
poet,  he  no  longer  could  restrain  the  freedom  of 
bis  spirit,  hilt  began  to  assert  his  native  character, 
which   is  sublimity.      Putting  himself  under  the 
conduct  oip  the  same  Cumsean  Sibyl,  whom  aflei^ 
wards  he  gave  for  a  guide  to  his  £neas.    It  is  true 
he  was  sensible  of  his  own  boldness ;  and  we  know 
it  by  the  Paulo  Majora,  which  begins  his  fourth 
Eclogue.     He  remembered,  like  young  Manlius, 
tiiat  he  was  forbidden  to  engage ;  but  what  availe 
mm  ewpnaa  command  to  a  youthful  courage  which 
praiiffa  Tictory  in  the  attea^>t  ?  Encouraged  with 
micoess,  he  pnoaceeds  farther  in  the  sixth,  and  in- 
md^a  the  province  of  philosophy.    And  notwith- 
standing that  Phoebus  had  forewamefl  him  of  sing- 
.hig  of  wars,  as  he  there  confesses,   yet  he  pre- 
•umpd  that  the  search  of  nature  was  as  free  to  him 
as  to  Lucretius,  who  at  his  age  explained  it  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  Epicurus.      In  his 
.eighth  Edbgue,   be  has  innovated  nothing;  the 
Ibrmet  part  of  it  being  the  complaint  and  despair 
of  a  -forsaken  lover:  the  latter  a  charm  of  an  en- 
chantress, to  renew  a  lost  affection.   But  the  com- 
plaint perhaps   oontains  some  topics  which  are 
above  the  condition  of  bis  persons  ;  and  our  author 
seems  to  have  made  his  herdsmen  somewhat  too 
learned  for  their  profession:  the  charms  are  also 
.of  the  same  nature;  but  both  wete  copied  from 
Theocrttns,  and  had  received  the  applause  of  for- 
mer ages  in  their  original.    There  is  a  kind  of 
rusticity  in  all  those  pompous  verses;  somewhat 
of  a  holiday  shepherd  strutting  in  his  country 
buskins.    The  like  may  be  observed,  both  in  the 
Pollio,   and  the  Silenus;    where  tbe  similitudes 
.  are  drawn  from  tbe  woods  and  meadows.    They 
seem  to  me  to  represent  our  poet  betwixt  a  far- 
tner  and  a  courtier,    when  he  left   Mantua  for 
Borne,  aad  dressed  himself  in  his  best  habit  to  ap-^ 
pear  before  his  patron:  somewhat  too  fine  for  the 
place  from  whence  he  came,    and  yet  retaining 
part  of  its  simplicity.     In  the  ninth  Pastoral  he 
collects  some  beautiful  passages,  which  were  scat- 
tered in  Theocritus,  which  he  could  not  insert  into 
•ny  of  his  former  Edogues,  and  yet  was  unwilling 
they  should  be  lost    In  all  the  rest  he  is  equal  to 
his  Sicilian  master,  and  observes  like  him  a  just 
decorum,  both  of  the  subject  and  the  persons.    As 
paiticnlarly  in  the  third  Pastoral,  where  one  of 


his  shepherds  de^ibes  a  bowl,  or  tiiaser;pe«noiii(|y 
carved. 

In  m€d\6  dud  signa:  Conon,  ct  quis  fait  alter 
I>eilcrip9lit  rsidio  totum  (lui  gentibiis  t>H)enu 
He  rem^itfbers  only  the  ^ame  6f  Cbnon,  and  for- 
gets the  Mket  cAi  sei  purpose  (whether  he  meantf 
Anaximander  or  Eudoxus  I  dispute  nbt) ;  but  h^ 
was  certainly  forgotten,  to  show  fiii  cGtintry  swsifli 
W#s  ntf  gteat  ^holar. 

After  all,  I  must  cctofess  that  the  bdorish  dialed 
of  Theocritus  has  a  secret  charm  id  it,  which  th^ 
Roman  language  cannot  imitate,   thbagh  Virgii 
has  drawn  it  down  as  low  as  possibly  he  conid : 
as  in  the  Ci^UDi  I*Ccus,  and  some  other  words,  fo( 
which  he  was  so  unjustly  blamed  by  the  bad  critics 
of  his  age,  who  could  not  see  the  beauties  of  that 
Merum  Rus,  which  the  poet  described  in  those  ex- 
pressions.   But  Theocritus  may  justly  be  preferred 
as  tbe   original^    without   injury   to  Virgil  who 
modestly  contents  himself  with  the  second  place, 
and  glories  only  in  being  the  Brst  whd  transplanted 
pastoral  into  his  own  country;    and  brought  it 
there  to  bear  as  happily  as  the  cherry-trees  frhich 
LucuUus  brought  from  Pontns. 

Our  own  nation  has  produced  a  third  poet  ic 
this  kind,  not  inferior  t6  the  two  fbrmer.     For 
the  Shepherd's  Calendar  of  Spenser  is  not  to  be 
matched    in  any    modem  langaage.      Not  even 
by  Tasso's  Amyntas,  which  inQmte>y  transcends 
Guarini*s  Pastor  Fido,  as  having  more  of  nature  hi 
it,  and  being  almost  wholly  clear  from  the  wretched 
affectation  of  learning.    I  will  say  nothing  of  the 
Piscatory  Eclogues,  because  no  fnodem  Latin  can 
bear  criticism.     It  is  no  wonder  that  rolling  down 
through  so  many  barbarous  ages,  from  tbe  spring 
of  Virgil,  it  bears  along  with  it  the  filth  and  ordure 
bf  tbe  Goths  and  Vandals.    Neither  will  I  mention 
Monsieur   Fontenelle,   the    living    glory    of  the 
French.     It  is  enough  for  him  to  have  excelled  bis 
master  Lucian,    without  attempting  to  compare 
our  miserable  age  with  that  of  Virgil  or  Theocritoii 
Let  hie  only  add,  for  his  reputation, 
*- — ^-Si  Pergama  dextrl 
Dcfehdi  possent,  etiam  h4c  defensa  fuissent. 
But  Spenser  being  master  of  our  northern  dialect, 
and  skilled  in  Chaucer's  English,  has  ao  exactly 
imitated  the  Boric  of  Theocritus,  that  \m  Vove  is 
a  perfect  image  of  that  passion  which  God  infosad 
into  both  sexes,  before  it  was  corrupted  with  the 
knowledge  of  arts,  and  the  ceremoniea  of  what  wa 
call  good  manners. 

My  lord,  I  know  to  whom  I  dedicmte  ^  modcoold 
not  have  been  induced  by  any  motiwe  to  pat  this 
part  of  Virgil,  or  any  other  into  i 
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You  hate  read  him  with  pleasure,  and  I  dare  say, 
With  admiration,  in  the  Latin,  of  which  you  are 
a  ihister.  Yon  have  added  to  your  patural  en- 
dowments, which,  without  flattery,  dre  eminent, 
the  superBtructuires  of  siudy,  and  the  knowledge 
<^good  authors.  Courage,  prohity,  and  humanity 
are  inherent  in  you.  These  virtues  have  ever 
been  bahitual  to  the  ancient  house  of  Cumberland, 
tirom  whence  you  ai'e  descended,  and  of  which  our 
fchronicles  make  so  honourable  mention  in  the  long 
wars  betwnt  the  rival  fiunilies  of  York  and  lan- 
eaitcr.  Your  forgathers  hate  asserted  the  party 
frbjch  they  chbse  till  death,  and  died  for  its  defence 
in  the  fields  of  battle.  You  have  besides  the  fresh 
remembrance  of  your  noble  father ;  from  wh6m  5'ou 
never  can  degenerate. 

'-^ Nee  ioibellem  feroceS 

Progenerant  a()uile  columbanl. 
It  being  almost  morally  impossible  for  you  to 
be  other  than  you  are  by  kind;  I  need  neither 
praise  nor  incite  your  virtue.     You  are  acquainted 
with  the  Ronaan  history,  arid  kilow  without  my  in- 
formatioa  that  patronage  and  clientship  always 
descended  from  the  fathers  to  the  sons,  and  that 
the  same  plebeian  houses  Had  recourse  to  the  same 
patrician  line,  which  had  formerly  protected  them ; 
knd  foU<>wed   their  priiiciples  arid  fortunes  to  the 
last     So   that  I  am  your  lordship's  by  descent^ 
and  pari  of  your  inheritance.     And  the  nsitural 
{ocUnatioh   which   1  have  to  serve  you,  adds  to 
^our  paternal   right,  for  I  was  wholly  yours  from 
the  first   moniient  when  I  had  the  happiness  and 
honour  of  bein^:  known  to  you.     Be  pleased  there- 
fore to   accept  the  rudiments  of  Virgil's  poetrj' : 
coarsely  translated,  I  confess,  but  which  yet  re- 
tains some   beauties  of  the  author,  which  neither 
the  barbarity  of  oiir  language,  nor  my   unskilful- 
OeaSy  cou/d   so  much  sully,  but  that  they  some- 
times appear    in  the  dim  mrror  which  I  hold  be- 
fore you.      Tht     subject  is  not  unsuitable  to  your 
youth,  which  allows  you  yet  to  love,  and  is  proper 
to  yodr  present  scene  of  life.     Rural  recreations 
abroad,    and    books  at  home,    ate  the  innocent 
pleaaurci   of  a    man  who  is  early  wise;  and  gives 
fortune  no  more  hold  of  him,  than  of  necessity  he 
mosL     It  is   good,   on  som^  occasions,  to  think 
beforehand   hs    little  as  we  ran ;  to  enjoy  as  much 
of  the  present    as   will  not  endanger  our  futurity, 
and'to  provide  ourselves  with  the  virtuoso's  sadrilc^ 
which  will   be    sure  to  ainble,  when  the  world  is 
upon  the  hardest  trot     What  I   humbly  offer  to 
yonr  lordship  is  of  this  nature.     I  wish  it  pleasant, 
and  am   *ure  it    is  innocent     May  you  ever  con- 
tfaiae  your  esteem   i^r  Vu-gil;  and  not  lessen  it, 

toL.  XIX.- 


for  the  faults  of  his  translator;  who  Is,  with  «U 
manner  <>f  respect  and  sense  of  gratitude^ 
my  Idrd, 

your  lordship's 
most  humble  and 

thost  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEK. 


tHE  riaST  PASTOIALI 

TITYRUS  ASD  MELIBtJElTSi 


THE  argumei^t: 

The  occasion  of  the  first  pastoral  was  this.  Whed 
Augustus  had  -settled  himself  in  the  Roman 
empire,  that  he  might  reward  his  veteran  troop* 
for  their  past  service,  he  distributed  among 
them  all  the  lands  that  lay  about  Cremona  and 
Mantua :  turning  out  the  right  owners  for  hav- 
ing sided  with  his  enemies.  Virsfil  wa^  a  suf- 
ferer among  the  rest  j  who  aftenrtrds  recovered 
his  estaite  by  Maecenases  intercession,  and  as  aq 
insUnce  of  his  gratitude  composed  the  following 
pastoral ;  where  he  sets  out  his  own  good  for- 
tune in  the  person  of  Tityrus,  and  the  calami^ 
ties  of  his  Mantuan  lieighbdurs  in  the  charge tei* 
of  Melibd&us. 


MELIBCEUS. 

BfiNtATft  the  shade  which  beechen  boughs  diffus^i 
You,  Tityrus,  entertain  your  sylvan  Muse : 
Round  the  wide  world  in  banishnaent  we  roam, 
Forc'd  from  our  pleasing  fields  arid  native  home  : 
While  stretched  at  ease  j^pu  sing  your  happy  loves; 
And  Amaryllis  fills  the  shady  groves. 

TIT.  These  blessings,  friend,  a  deity  bestow'd  : 
For  never  can  I  deem  him  less  than  C5od. 
The  tender  firstlings  of  ray  woolly  breed 
Shall  on  his  holy  oltar  often  bleed. 
lie  gave  my  kine  to  graze  the  flowery  plaiti  } 
And  to  my  pipe  renew'd  the  rural  strain. 

MtL.  I  envy  not  yoiir  fortune,  but  admire. 
That  while  the  ragintx  swprd  and  wasteful  fire 
Destroy  the  wretched  neighbourhood  around. 
No  hostile  arms  approach  your  happy  ground. 
Fnr  different  i»  my  fate :  my  feeble  goats 
With  pains  I  drive  from  their  forsaken  cotes  : 
And  this  you  see  I  scarcely  drag  along, 
Who,  yeaning  on  the  rorks,  has  left  her  young  j 
(The  h(>pe  and  promise  of  my  failing  fold.) 
My  loss  by  dire  pfirtents  the  guds  foretold  ; 
For  had  I  not  bten  blind,  I  nii^ht  have  seen 
Yon  riven  oak,  tho  fairest  of  the  green. 
And  the  hoarse  raven,  on  the  blasted  bough. 
By  croaking  from  the  left  presagM  the  cominf 

blow. 
But  tell  me,  Tityrus,  whai  heavenly  power 
Preserv'd  your  fortunes  in  that  fatal  hour  ? 

TIT.  Focd  that  I  was,  I  thought  imperial  Rorrit 
Like  Mantua,  where  on  market-days  we  come. 
And  thither  Uri':e  our  tender  lambs  front  hOm«. 
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^  So  kids  and  whelps  Ui^r  siret  and  dams  expiress : 
^nd  80  the  great  1  measQr'd  by  the  less. 
■But  coQDtry  towns,  compar'd  with  her,  appear 
Like  shrubs  when  lofty  cypresses  are  near. 

MEL.  What  great  occaskm  called  you  hence  to 
Rome !  [slow  to  come : 

Trr.    Freedom,  which  came  at  length,  thou^ 
Nor  did  my  search  of  liberty  begin. 
Till  my  black  hairs  were  changM  upon  my  chin. 
Kor  Amaryllis  would  vouchsafe  a  look, 
1111  Galatea's  meaner  bonds  I  broke. 
Till  then  a  helpless,  hopeless,  homely  swain, 
I  sought  not  iVeedom,  nor  aspir*d  to  gain  : 
Though  many4i  victim  from  my  folds  was  bought, 
And  many  a  cheese  to  country  markets  brought. 
Yet  all  the  little  that  I  got,  I  ^nt. 
And  still  retum'd  as  empty  as  I  went      [mourn ; 

Mel.    Wc  stood  amaz'd  to  see  your  mistress 
Unknowing  that  she  pin'd  for  your  return  : 
We  wondered  why  she  kept  her  fruit  so  long. 
For  whom  so  late  th'  ungather'd  applas  hung ; 
But  now  the  wonder  ceases,  since  I  see 
She  kept  them  only,  Tityrus,  for  thee. 
For  thee  the  bubbling  springs  appeared  to  mourn. 
And  whispering  pines  made  vows  for  thy  return* 

Trr.  What  should    I  do  ?  while  here  I  was  en- 
No  glimpse  of  golllike  liberty  remained ;   [chain'd, 
^or  could  I  hope  in  any  place  but  there. 
To  find  a  god  so  present  to  my  prayer. 
There  fi»t  the  youth  of  heav'nly  birth  I  vicw'd. 
For  wliom  our  monthly  victims  are  renewed. 
He  heard  my  vows,  and  graciously  decreed  , 
My  grounds  to  be  restored,  mv  former  flocks  to  feed. 

MEL.  O  fortunate  old  man  1  whose  farm  remains 
For  you  sufficient,  and  requites^ur  pains. 
Though  rushes  overspread  the  neighbouring  plains, 
Though  here  the  marshy  grounds  approach  your 
And  there  the  soil  a  stony  harvest  yidds,    [fields. 
Your  teaming  ewes  shall  no  strange  meadows  try^. 
Nor  foar  a  rot  from  tainted  company. 
Behold  3ron  bordering  fence  of  sallow  trees   fbees : 
Is  fraught  with  flowers,  the  flowers  are  fraught  with 
The  busy  bees  with  a  soft  murmuring  strain 
Invite  to  gentle  sleep  the  labouring  swain. 
While  from  the  neighbouring  rock,  with  rural  songs 
The  pruner's  voice  the  pleasing  dream  prolongs ; 
Stockdoves  and  turtles  tell  their  amorous  pain, 
And,  from  the  lofty  elms,  of  love  complain. 

TIT.  Th>  inhabitants  of   seas   and  skies,  shall 
X      change, 
And  fish  on  shore,  and  stags  in  air  shall  range. 
The  banish'd  Parthian  dwell  on  Arar's  brink. 
And  the  blue  German  sh^  the  Tigris  drink  t 
Trt  I,  forsaking  gratitude  and  truth. 
Forget  the  figure  of  that  godlike  youth.      [known, 

MIL. '  But  we  must  beg  our  bread  in  climes  uu- 
Beneath  the  scorching  or  the  freezing  zone. 
And  some  to  far  Oaxis  shall  be  sold  ; 
Or  try  the  Libyan  heat,  or  Scythian  cold. 
The  rest  among  the  Britons  be  confined ; 
*A  race  of  men  from  all  the  world  disjoined. 
O  must  the  wretched  exiles  ever  mourn, 
Kor  after  length  of  rolling  years  return  ? 
Are  we  condemn^!  by  fate's  myust  decree. 
No  more  our  houses  and  our  homes  to  see  ? 
Or  shall  we  mount  again  the  rural  throne. 
And  rule  the  country  kingdoms,  once  our  own ! 
Did  we  for  these  barbaiians  plant  and  sow. 
On  these,  on  these,  otrr  happy  fields  bestow  ?  [flow ! 
Good  Heaven,  what  dire  efliects  from  civil  discord 


Now  let  me  graft  my  pears,  and  prmoe  the  vfaie  f- 
The  fruit  is  theirs,  the  lalx»ur  only  mine. 
Farewel  my  pastures,  my  paternal  stock ; 
My  fruitful  fields,  and  my  more  firultfol  flock ! 
No  more,  my  goats,  shall  1  behold  you  climb 
The  steepy  cliffi,  or  crop  the  flowery  thyme !     ^ 
No  more  extended  in  the  grot  below, 
Shall  see  yon  browsing  on  the  mountain's  brow 
The  prickly  shrubs ;  and  after,  on  the  bare. 
Lean  down  the  deep  ab>'ss,  and  hang  in  air. 
No  more  my  sheep  shall  sip  the  morning  dew ; 
No  more  my  song-  shall  please  the  rural  crew : 
Adieu,  my  tuneful  pipe  \  and  all  the  worid  adieu ! 
TIT.  This  night,  at  least,  with  me  forget  your  care; 
Chesnuts  and  curds  and  cream  shall  be  your  fare : 
The  carpet-ground  shall  be  with  leaves  overspread; 
And  boughs  shall  weave  a  covering  for  yoar  bead. 
For  see  yon  sunny  bill  thi  shade  extends : 
And  curling  smoke  fix>m  cottages  ascends. 


THB  SECOND  PASTORAL; 
OR, 

ALEXIS. 


TR8  AROUMtKT. 

The  commentators  can  by  no  meant  agree  on  the 
person  of  Alexis,  but  are  all  of  opinion  tbst 
some  beautiful  youth  is  meant  by  him,  to  whom 
Virgil  here  mikes  love  in  Corydon's  language 
and  simplicity.  His  way  of  courtship  is  wholly 
pastoral:  he  complains  of  the  boy's  coyness; 
recommends  himself  for  his  beauty  and  skifl  in 
piping;  invites  the  youth  into  the  country, 
where  he  promises  him  the  diversions  of  the 
place,  with  a  suitable  present  of  nuts  and  ap- 
ples :  but  when  he  finds  nothing  will  prevail,  be 
resolves  to  quit  his  troublesome  armour,  and 
betake  himself  again  to  his  former  business. 


YouKG  Cerydon,  th'  unhappy  shepherd  swain, 
The  fair  Alexis  lov'd,  but  lov'd  in  vain : 
And  underneath  the  beechen  shade,  alone, 
Thus  to  the  woods  and  mountains  made  his  i 
"  Is  this,  unkind  Alexis,  my  reward. 
And  must  I  die  unpitied,  and  unheard  } 
Now  the  green  lizard  in  the  grove  b  laid, 
llie  sheep  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  shade ; 
And  Thestylis  wild  thyme  and  garlic  beats 
For  harvest  hinds,  o'erspent  with  toil  and  heatts 
While  in  the  sconHiing  Sun  I  trace  in  vain 
Thy  flying  footsteps  o'er  the  burning  plain, 
The  creaking  locusts  with  my  voice  conspire. 
They  fry  wiUi  heat,  and  I  with  fierce  desire. 
How  moch  more  easy  was  it  to  sustain 
Proud  Amaryllis  and  her  haughty  reign. 
The  scorns  of  young  Menalcas,  once  my  care. 
Though  he  was  black,  and  thou  art  heavenly  ftir. 
Trust  not  too  much  to  that  enchanting  foce ; 
Beauty's  a  charm,  but  soon  the  charm  will  pass : 
White  lilies  lie  neglected  on  the  plain,  . 
While  dusky  hyacinths  for  use  remain. 
Mr  passion  is  thy  sqom  :  nor  wilt  thou  know 
What  weaHh  I  have,  what  gifts  I  can  bestow : 
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Wtet  itef€t  iny  dairies  and  my  folds  contaia  i 

A  titoOBaud  lambs  t^at  wander  on  the  plain: 

Kew  milk  that  all  the  wintei^iever  foils. 

And  nJI  the  sammer  overflows  the  pails : 

Amphion  sung  hot  sweeter  to  his  herd. 

When  siunmon*d  stones  the  Theban  turrets  rear'd. 

Nor  am  I  so  defomi'd  ;  for  late  I  stood 

Vpon  the  margin  of  the  briny  flood  : 

The  wind^  were  still,  and  if  the  glass  be  true, 

WUh  Daphnis  I  may  vie,  though  judged  by  you* 

0  leave  the  noisy  town,  O  come  and  see 
Our  country  cots,  and  live  content  with  me ! 
To  wound  the  flying  deer,  and  from  their  cotes 
With  me  to  drive  a-fieid  the  browsing  goats  t 
To  pipe  and  sing,  and  in  our  country  stndn 
To  copy,  or  perhaps  contend  with  Pan. 

Fan  taught  to  join,  with  wax,  unequal  reeds. 
Pan  loves  the  shepherds,  and  their  flocks  he  feeds : 
Nor  scorn  the  pipe ;  Amyntas,  to  be  taught, 
Willi  all  his  kisses  would  my  skill  have  bought 
Of  seven  smooth  joints  a  mellow  pipe  I  have,   ^ 
Which  with  his  dying  breath  DamsBtas  gave : 
A^  6aid,  *  This,  Corydon,  I  leave  to  thee  ; 
For  only  thou  deserv'st  it  after  me.' 
His  eyes  Amyntaa  durst  not  upward  lift, 
For  much  he  grudg'd  the  praise,  but  more  the  gift. 
Besides  two  kids  that  In  the  valley  stray'd, 

1  foand  by  chance,  and  to  my  fold  convey*d. 
They  drain  two  bagging  udders  every  day ; 
And  these  shall  be  companions  of  thy  play. 
Both  fleck'd  with  white,  the  true  Arcadian  strain. 
Which  Thestylis  had  often  begg*d  in  vaim: 

And  she  shall  have  them,  if  again  she  sues, 

Since  you  the  giver  and  the  gift  refuse. 

Come  to  my  longing  arms,  my  lovely  care. 

And  take  the  presents  which  the  nymphs  prepare. 

White  lilies  m  full  canisters  they  bring. 

With  all  Uie  glories  of  the  purple  spring. 

7^  daughters  of  the  flood  have  searched  the  mead 

For  vnl^  pale,  and  croppM  the  poppies'  head  i 

The  short  nareissusy  and  foir  daflfodil, 

Posies  to  please  the^ght,  and  cassia  sweet  to 

4nd  sei  soft  hyacinths  with  iron-blue,         [smell ; 

To  shade  marsh  marigolds  of  shining  hue. 

Some  bound  m  order,  others  loosely  strow'd. 

To  dreM  thy  bower,  and  trim  thy  new  abode. 

Myself  will  search  oar  planted  grounds  at  home, 

For  downy  peaches  and  the  giouy  plum : 

And  thrash  the  chesnnts  in  the  neighbouring  grove. 

Such  as  my  Amaryllis  us'd  to  love. 

ybe  lanrel  and  the  myrtle  sweets  agree; 

And  both  in  nosegays  shall  be  bound  for  thee. 

Ab,  Onrydon,  ah  poor  unhappy  swain, 

Aleds  will  thy  homely  gifts  disdain : 

I7or,  shonld'st  thou  oiSer  all  thy  little  store. 

Will  rich  lolos  yield,  but  offi^r  more. 

What  have  I  done  to  nanae  that  wealthy  swain. 

So  powerful  are  his  presents,  mine  so  mean  ! 

TN  boar  amidst  my  crystal  streams  I  bring; 

And  southern  winds  to  blast  my  flowery  q>ring. 

Ab  cruel  creature,  whom  dost  tUon  d^pise } 

Tht  gods  to  live  in  woods  have  left  the  skies. 

And  godlike  Paris  in  th'  Ideas  grove. 

To  Priam's  wealth  preferr'd  CEnone's  love. 

In  cities  which  she  built,'  let  Pallas  reign ; 

Towers  arc  for  gods,  but  forests  for  the  swain. 

The  greedy  lioness  the  wolf  pursues, 

The  wolf  the  kid,  the  wanton  kid  the  browse  : 

AJeris,  thou  art  chas*d  by  Corydon ; 

AU  follow  several  ^ames,  and  each  hit  own. 
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See  from  afar  the  fields  no  longer  smoke. 
The  sweating  steers,  uohamess'd  from  the  yoke, 
firing,  as  in  triumph,  back  the  crooked  plough  ; 
The  shadows  lengthen  as  the  Sun  goes  low. 
Cool  breezes  now  the  raging  heats  i-emove ; 
Ah,  cruel  Heaven !  that  made  no  cure  for  love ! 
I  wish  for  balmy  sleep,  but  wish  in  vain : 
Love  has  no  bounds  ia  pleasure,  or  in  pain. 
What  frenzy,  shepherd,  has  thy  soul  possessed, 
Thy  vineyard  lies  half  prun'd,  and  half  undressed* 
Quench,  Corydon,  thy  long  unanswered  fire : 
Mind  what  the  comnton  wants  of  life  require : 
On  willow  twigs  empky  thy  weaving  care ; 
And  find  an  easier  love,  though  not  so  fair.'' 


THS  THIRD   pastoral; 

oa, 

PAUSMoy. 


TBS  AKGUMENT. 

D^MjrrAs  and  Menaicas,  after  some  smart  strokes 
of  country  raillery,  resolve  to  try  who  has  ths 
most  skill  at  a  songj  and  accordingly  make 
their  neighbour  Palemon  judge  of  Uieir  per-^ 
formanees:  who,  after  a  full  hearing  of  both 
parties,  decUtres  himself  unfit  for  the  decision 
of  so  weighty  a  controversy,  and  leaves  the  vic« 
tory  undetermined. 


MBNALpAS,  DAMJTTAS,   PALBMOM. 
IfBHALCAS. 

Ho,  swain,  what  shepherd  owns  those  ragged  sheep  } 

DAM.  iEgon's  they  are,  he  gave  them  me  to  keep. 

MSN.  Unhappy  sheep  of  an  unhappy  swain ! 
While  he  Nesera  courts,  but  courts  in  vain. 
And  foars  that  I  the  damsel  shall  obtain 
Thou,  varlet,  dost  thy  roaster's  gaitis  devour : 
Thou  milk'st  his  ewes,  and  often  twice  an  hour  ; 
Of  grass  and  fodder  thou  dcfraud'stthe  dams; 
And  of  their  mother's  dugs,  the  starving  lambs. 

DAM.  Good  words,  young  catamite,  at  least  to 
men: 
We  know  who  did  your  business,  bow,  and  when* 
And  in  what  chapel  too  you  play'd  your  prize  ; 
And  what  the  goats  observed  with  leering  eyes  : 
The  nymphs  were  kind,  and  laugh'd,  and  there  - 
your  safety  lies. 

MBit.  Yes,  when  I  cropt  the  hedges  of  the  leys; 
Cut  Micon's  tender  vines,  and  stole  the  stays. 

DAM.  Or  rather,  when  beneath  yon  ancient  oak. 
The  bow  of  Daphnis,  and  the  shafts  you  broke : 
When  the  fair  boy  receiv'd  the  gift  of  right ; 
And,  but  for  mischief,  you  had  dy'd  for  spite. 

MBM.  What  nonsense  would  the  fool,  thy  master, 
prate. 
When  thou,  his  knave,  canst  talk  at  such  a  rate! 
Did  I  not  see  you,  rascal,  did  I  not  ? 
When  you  lay  snug  to  snap  young  Damon*8  goat? 
His  mongrel  bark'd,  I  ran  to  his  relief. 
And  cry'd,  "  There,  there  he  goes,  stop,  stop  the 
Discover'd,  and  defeated  of  your  prey,       [thief! " 
You  skulk'd  behind  the  fence,  and  sneak'd  away. 

DAM.  An  honest  man  may  freely  take  his  own; 
The  goat  was  mine,  by  singing  ftiirly  won^ 
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A  solemn  matcfi  was  made ;  he  lost  the  prize. 
Ask  Damon,  ask  if  He  the  deht  denies ; 
I  think  he  dares  not  j  if  he  does,  be  lies. 
MEN.  Thoi|  nng  with  him,  thon  booby  !  never 

Was  so  prophan'd  to  touch  that  blnbher'd  lip : 
Dunce  at  the  best;  in  streets  but  scarce  Atlow'd 
To  tickle,  on  thy  straw,  the  stupid  crowd. 

DAM.  To  bring  it  to  the  trial,  will  yon  dare 
CNir  pipes,  our  skill,  our  voices,  to  compare  ? 
My  brinded  heifer  to  the  stake  I  lay ; 
Two  thriving  c^ves  she  sncUes  twice  a  day : 
And  twice  besides  her  beastings  never  fail 
To  store  the  dairy  with  A  brimming  pail. 
Now  back  your  singing  with  an  equal  stake. 

MEN.  That  should  be  seen,  if  I  had  one  to  make. 
You  know  too  well  I  feed  my  father's  flock : 
What  can  I  wager  from  the  common  stock  ? 
A  stepdflme  too  I  have,  a  cursed  she, 
Who  rules  my  henpecked  sire,  and  orders  me. 
Both  number  twice' a-day  the  milky  dams  i 
At  once  she  takes  the  tale  of  all  the  lambs. 
But  since  you  will  be  mad,  and  since  you  may 
Snspect  my  courage,  if  I  should  not  lay. 
The  paw4i  I  proffer  shall  be  fall  as  good : 
Two  bovjs  I  have,  well  tum'd,  of  beechen  wood ; 
Both  by  ^vme  Alcimedon  wefe  made; 
To  neither  of  them  yet  the  lip  is  liid ; 
The  ivy's  Mem,  its^it,  its  foliage,  lark 
io  various  shapes  around  the  curious  work. 
Two  %ures  on  tlie tides  emboss'd  appear; 
Conon,  and,  what's  his  name  who  made  the  spbere, 
And  show'd  the  seasons  of  the  sliding  jrear, 
Instructed  in  his  trade  the  labouring  swain, 
And  when  to  reap,  and  when  to  sow  the  ^in  ? 
DAK.  And  I  huve  two^  to  laatch  your  pair,  at 
home; 
The  wood  the  same,  frotn  the  same  hand  they  come : 
The  kimbo  handler  seem  with  bearsfoot  carv'd ; 
And  never  yet  to  table  have  been  serv'd : 
Where  Orpheus  on  his  lyre  laments  his  love. 
With  beasts  encompassed,  and  a  dancing  gtove : 
But  these,  nor  all  the  proffers  you  can  make. 
Are  worth  the  heifer  which  I  set  to  stake.  « 

MEN.  No  mof  e  delays,  vain  boaster,  but  begin : 
I  prophesy  beforehand  I  shall  win. 
Patasmon  shall  be  judge  how  ill  you  rhyme: 
I'll  teach  you  how  to  brag  another  time. 

bAM.  Rhymer,  come  on,  and  do  the  worst  yon 
I  fear  not  you,  nor 'yet  a  better  man.  [can : 

With  silence,  neighbour,  and  attention  wait : 
For  'tis  a  business  of  a  high  debate. 

PAL.  Sing  then ;  the  shade  ailbrds  ^  proper  place ; 
The  trees  are  cloth'd  with  leaves,    the  fields  with 

grass; 
The  blossoms  blow ;  the  birds  on  hushes  smg ; 
And  nature  has  accomplished  all  the  spring. 
7*he  challenge  to  Damfttas  shall  belong. 
Menalcas  shall  sustain  his  under-song : 
Each  in  his  tnm  your  tuneful  numbers  bring  ; 
By  turns  the  tuneful  Muses  love  to  sing. 

DAM.  From  the  great  father  of  the  gods  above 
My  Muse  begins ;  for  all  is  full  of  Jove  ; 
To  Jove  the  care  of  Heaven  and  Farth  belongs  ; 
My  flocks  he  blesses,  and  he  loves  my  songs. 
MEM.  Me  Phoebus  loves ;  for  he  my  Muse  in- 
spires ; 
And  in  her  songs,  the  warmth  he  gave,  requires. 
For  him  the  god  of  shepherds  and  their  sheep^ 
My  blushing  hyacinths  and  my  bays  X  keep. 


DAM.  My  Phyllis  me  wRh  pvHed  tfpp^esplte^ 
Then  tripping  to  the  woods  the  wanton  hies : 
And  wishes  to  be  seen,  before  she  flies. 

MEN.  But  fair  Amyntas  comes  vaask'd  tof  me. 
And  offers  love ;  and  sits  upon  my  knee; 
Not  Delia  to  my  dogs  is  known  so  well  as  he. 

I>AM.  To  the  dear  mistress  of  my  lovesick  nund. 
Her  swain  a  pretty  present  has  design'd  : 
I  saw  two  stockdovf  -  billing,  and  ere  long 
Will  take  the  nest,  and  hers  shall  be  the  young. 
MEN.  Ten  ruddy  wildings  in  the  wood  1  fouod, 
And  stood  on  tiptoes,  reaching  from  the  ground ; 
I  sent  Amyntas  all  my  present  store ; 
And  will,  to  morrow,  send  as  many  more. 

DAM.  The  lovely  maid  lay  panting  in  ray  anas  ;- 
And  all  she  said  and  did  was  fuH  of  charms. 
Winds,  on  your  wings-  to  Heaven  her  acoentabear ! 
Such  words  as  Heaven  ak>ne  is  fit  to  hear. 

MEN.  Ah  !  what  avails  it  me,  my  love's  delight^ 
To  call  you  mirie,  when  absent  from  my  sight ! 
I  hold  the  nets,  while  3rou  puiauethe  prey ; 
And  nHist  not  share  the  dangers  of  the  day. 
DAM*  I  keep  my  birth-day:  send  my  Phillit 
home; 
At  shearing-time,  lobs,  yon  nay  come. 

MBit.  With  Phyllis  lam  more  in  grace  than  yon: 
jler  sorrow  did  my  parting  steps  pursue; 
"  Adieu,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  a  long  adiea ! 
DAM.  The  nightly  wolf  is  baneful  to  the  fold. 
Storms  to  the  wheat,  to  buds  the  bitten  odd ; 
But  from  my  frowning  fair,  more  ills  I  find 
l^han  firom  the  wolves,  and  stovms,  afid  winter- 
wind,  [plain^ 
MEN.  l*he  kids  with  pleasure  browie  the  biisliy 
The  showers  are  grateful  to  the  swelling  grain: 
To  teeming  ewes  the  sallow's  tender  tree ; 
But  more  than  all  the  world  my  love  tome. 

DAM.  Pollio  my  rural  verse  vouchsafes  to  reii^t 
A  heifer,  Muses,  for  your  patron,  breed. 

MEM.  My  Pollio  writes  himself ;  a  bull  he  bred 
With  spuming  heels,  and  with  a  butting  head. 
DAk.  Who  Pollio  lo^es,  and  who  his  Mnse  id^ 
mires. 
Let  Pollio's  fortuife  crown  his  full  desifes. 
Let  myrrh  instead  of  thorn  his  fences  fUI ; 
And  showers  of  honey  fW>m  his  oaks  distil. 

meK  Who  hates  not  living  Bavius,  let  him  he 
(Dead  Mserius)  damn'd  to  love  thy  worksand  theet 
llie  same  ill  taste  of  sense  would  serve  to  join 
Dog-foxes  in  the  yoke,  and  shear  the  swine. 
DAM.  Te  boys,  who  pluck  the  flowers,  and  ^kmI 
the  spring. 
Beware  the  secret  snake  that  shoots  a  sting. 
MSM.  Graze  not  too  neaf  the  banks,  my  jolly 
sheep. 
The  ground  is  false,  the  running  breams  are  deep*: 
See,  they  have  caught  the  father  of  the  flock, 
Who  dries  his  fleece  trpon  the  neighbouring  rock. 
DAM.  From  rivers  drive  the  kid»,  and  sling  yoWt 
hook; 
Anon  PII  wash*  thorn  in  the  shallow  brook. 

MEN.  To  fold,  my  fleck ;  when  milk  is  dry*d  with 
In  vain  the  miikmaiid  tqgsan  empty  teat       [beat, 
DAM.  How  lank  my  bulls  from  plenteous  pastui« 
come  f 
But  love,  that  drains  the  herd,  destroys  the  grooou 
MEN.  My  flocks  are  free  from  love ;  yet  look  so 
Their  bones  are  barely  cover'd  with  their  skin.  [thiiii> 
What  magic  has  beWitch'd  the  woolly  dams. 
And  what  ill  eyes  behekl  the  tender  tambt'^ 
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BAM.  Say,  where  the  roand  of  Heaven,  which  all 
contains. 
To  three  rfiort  dis  on  Eartti  our  sight  restrains : 
Tell  th^  and  rise  a  Phoebus  for  thy  pams. 

M»N.  Nay,  ttH  me  first,  in  what  new  repoa 
springs 
4  flower  that  bears  inscribed  the  names  of  kings : 
And  thou  shalt  gam  a  present  as  divine 
As  PhoBbos'  self :  for  Phyllis  shall  be  thrae. 

PAL.  So  aioe  a  difierence  in  your  singing  lies, 
That  both  have  won,  or  both  deserf^d,  the  prize. 
Bsst  equal  happy  both ;  and  all  who  prove 
The  bitter  sweats  and  pleasing  pains  of  love. 
Kow  dam  the  ditches,  and  the  floods  restrain : 
i>eir  moistare  has  already  drenched  the  plain» 


S93 


TW  vouRTH  pastoral; 

01, 

POLLTO. 


TffB  AtCUIIINT. 

Tw  poet  celebrates  the  birth-day  of  Salonius,  tha 
9on  of  PoUio,  bom  in  the  consulship  of  his  father, 
after  the  taking  oi  Salonas,  a  city  in  Dalmatia. 
Many  of  the  verses  are  translated  from  one  of  the 
Sibyls,  who  prophesied  of  our  Savipur's  birth. 


^iciLUN  Hose,  be^io  tf  loftier  strain  I 

Though  lowly  sbruba  and  tree^,  that  shade  the  plain 

Delight  not  all ;  Sicilian  Muse,  itrepa^e  ' 

To  make  the  vocal  woods  deserf  e  a  oonsnPs  care. 

Tit  last  great  age.  forotold  by  sacred  rhyme^ 

AenewB  its  fintsh'd  course ;  Satqrniai^  tiroes 

RoU  round  again,  ai|d  mighty  years,  beguq 

Prom  their  first  orb,  in  ladlant  circles  ran. 

The  base  degenerate  iron  oftpring  ends ; 

Jk  golden  progeny  from  Heaven  descends-: 

0  chaste  Lacina,  speed  the  mother's  pains ; 

And  haste  the  glerioua  birth :  thy  own  Apollo  reigns  I 

Tbe  lovely  boy,  with  his  auspicious  face ! 

Shall  Pollio's  oonsulship^ and  triumph  grace; 

Majestic  months  set  out  with  him  to  their  appoint* 

edcace. 
The  father  banish'd  ▼^rtue  shall  restore, 
And  crimes  shall  threat  the  guiky  world  no  more. 
The  son  shall  lead  the  life  of  gods,  and  be 
|y  gods  and  heroes  seen,  and  gods  and  heroes  see. 
The  jurmg  nations  hean  peace  shall  bind. 
And  with  paternal  virtues  rule  mankind. 
Unbidden  earth  shall  wreathing  iVy  bring, 
And  fragrant  herbs,  (the  promises  of  spring) 
As  her  fint  ofierings  to  her  infant  king. 
The  goats,  with  strutting  dugs,  shall  homeward 

fpeed. 
And  loi^  heidf  secnre  from  lions  feed. 
ft|  cradle  shall  with  rising  flowers  be  cix^wo'd ; 
Tte  serpent's  brood  abail  die :  the  sacred  ground 
Sail  weeds  and  potsenons  plants  refuse  to  bear, 
«ch  common  bush  shall  Syrian  roses  wear. 
«at  when  heroic  verse  his  youth  shall  raise, 
Aqd  form  it  to  hereditary  praise ; 
VnhdiMtr'd  harvests  shall  the  fields  adorn, 
m^bster'd  grapca  shaU  blush  on  erery  thorn* 


The  knptted  paks  shaH  showers  of  honey  weep. 
And  through  the  ihatted  grass  the  liquid  gold  shall' 

creep. 
Yet  of  old  fraud  some  footsteps  shall  remafn. 
The  merchant  sUll  sh^H  plough  the  deep  for  gain :' 
Great  cities  shalt  with  walls  be  compass'd  round ; 
And  sharpened  shares  shall  vex  the  fruitful  ground. 
Another  Typhis  shall  new  seas  explore. 
Another  Argos  land  the  chiefs  upon  th»  Iberian 
Another  Helen  other  wars  create,  [^oie. 

And  great  Achilles  urge  the  Trojan  fate. 
But  when  to  ripen'd  manhood  he  shall  grow. 
The  greedy  sailor  »hall  the  seas  fbrego; 
No  keel  shall  cut  the  waves  for  foreign  ware; 
For  every  soil  shall  every  product  beaf. 
The  labouring  bind  his  oxen  shall  disjoin. 
No  plough  shall  hurt  the  glebe,  no  pruniqghook 

the  vine. 
Nor  wool  shall  in  dissembled  colonic  shine ; 
But  the  luxurious  father  of  the  fbld, 
With  native  purple,  or  unbonrow  d  goW, 
Beneath  his  pompous  fleece  shall  proudly  sweat; 
And  under  Tyrian  robes  the  lamb  shall  bleat. 
Tbe  Fhtes,  When  they  this  happy  web  have  spun. 
Shall  bless  the  sacred  clue,  and  bid  it  smoothly  ran. 
Mature  in  yean,  to  ready  honours  oK>ve, 
Oof  celestial  seed!  O  fbstcr-son  of  Jove  • 
See.  labouring  Nature  calls  thee  to  sustain 
The  nodding  frame  of  heaven,  aud  earth,  and  main; 
See,  to  their  base  r€Stor*d,  earth,  seas,  and  air. 
And  joyful  ages  from  behind,  in  crowdmg  ranks 

appear,  [long,^ 

To  sing  thy  praise,  would  Heaven  my  breath  pro- 
,  Infusing  spirits  worthy  such  a  song  j 
Not  Tliracian  Orpheus  should  transcend  my  lays. 
Nor  Linus,  crown'd  with  never-fading  bays; 
Though  each  his  heavenly  parent  should  inspire ; 
The  Muse  rastruct  the  voice,  and  Phmbus  tune  thef 

lyre. 
Should  Pin  contend  in  verse,  and  thou  my  them?,' 
Arcadian  judges  should  their  god  condemn. 
Begin,  auspicious  boy,  to  cast  about  [out  J 

Thy  inlsni  eyes,  and,  wjth  a  smile,  thy  mother  single 
Thy  mother  well  deserves  that  short  delight. 
The  nauseous  qualms  often  long  months  and  travail 

to  requite. 
Then  smile  ;  the  frowning  infant's  doom  is  read. 
No  ^od  shall  crown  the  board,  nor  goddess  bless  th« 
bed. 


TAB   PIPTH    PASTOBAL; 

oa, 
DAPimiS. 


m  ARGUMENT. 

Mopsus  and  Menalcas,  two  very  expert  shepherds 
at  a  song,  begm  one  by  consent  to  the  memory 
of  Daplmis ;  who  ^  supposed,  by  the  best  critics^ 
to  represent  Julius  Caesar.  Mopsus  laments  hit 
death,  Menalcas  proclaims  his  divinity:  tha 
whole  edogue  conststins  of  an  degy  and  aa 
apotheosis. 

MENALCAS. 

SiiCB  on  the  downs  our  flocks  together  feed. 
And  since  my  voice  can  match  your  tuneful  retd^ 
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Why  tit  we  not  beneath  t^  grateful  shade, 
Which  bazlcft.  intermix'd  with  elms,  have  made  ? 

MOPS.  Whether  you  please  that  sylvan  scene  to 
take. 
Where  whistling  winds  uncertain  shadows  make : 
Or  will  yQu  to  the  cooler  cave  succeed, 
Whose  mouth  the  curling  vines  have  overspread } 

MiN.  Your  merit  and  your  years  command  the 
Arayntas  only  rivals  you  in  voice.  [choice : 

MOPS.  What  will  not  that  presuming  shepherd 
dare, 
Who  thinks  his  voice  with  Phcebus  may  compare  ? 

MBN.  Begin  you  first  i  if  either  Alcon*s  praise. 
Or  dying  Phyllis,  have  inspirM  your  lays : 
If  her  3^u  mourn,  or  Codrus  yod  commend. 
Begin,  and  Tityrus  your  flock  shall  tend. 

MOPS.  Or  shall  I  rather  the  sad  verse  repeat. 
Which  on  the  beech's  bark  I  lately  writ : 
I  writ,  and  sung  betwixt;  now  bring  the  swain 
Whose  voice  you  boast,  and  let  him  try  the  strain. 

MiN.  Such  as  the  shrub  to  the  tall  oliva  shows. 
Or  the  pale  sallow  to  the  blushing  rose ; 
Such  is  his  voice,  if  J  can  judge  aright. 
Compared  to  thine,  in  sweetness  and  in  height 

Mors,  ^o  more,  but  sit  and  hear  the  promis'd  lay. 
The  gloomy  grotto  makes  a  doubtful  day. 
The  nymphs  about  the  breathless  body  wait 
Of  Daphnis,  and  lament  his  cruel  fiste. 
The  trees  and  floods  were  witness  to  their  tears : 
At  length  the  rumonr  reachM  his  mother's  ears. 
The  wretched  parent,  with  a  pi«nsba«(te. 
Came  nmning,  and  his  lifeless  limbs  embracM. 
She  sigh'd,  the  sobbed,  and,  furious  with  despair. 
She  rent  her  garments,  and  she  tora  her  hair : 
Accusing  all  the  gods,  and  every  star. 
11ie  swains  fbr$cot  their  sheep,  nor  near  the  brink 
Of  running  waters  brought  their  herds  to  drink. 
The  thirsty  cattle,  of  themselves,  abstained 
From  water,  and  their  grassy  fare  disdain'd. 
The  desth  of  Daphnis  woods  and  hills  deplore. 
They  cast  the  sound  to  Libya's  desert  shore ; 
Tlie  Libyan  iions  hear,  and  hearing  roar. 
Fierce  tigers  Daphnis  taught  the  yoke  to  bear  j 
And  first  with  curling  ivy  dress'd  the  spear  ; 
Daphnis  did  rites  to  Bacchns  first  ordain  ; 
And  holy  revels  for  his  reeling  train. 
As  vines  the'trees,  as  grapes  the  vmes  adorn, 
As  bulls  the  herds,  and  fields  the  ycUow  com : 
So  bright  a  splendour,  so  divine  a  grace* 
I'ht  glorious  Daphnis  cast  on  his  illustrious  race. 
When  envious  fate  the  godlike  Daphnis  took. 
Our  guardian  gods  the  fields  and  plains  fbitook : 
Pales  no  longer  swellM  the  teeming  grain, 
l>Sor  Phoebus  fed  his  oxen  on  the  plain ; 
No  fruitful  crop  the  sickly  fi<  Ids  return; 
But  oats  and  darnel  clioke  the  rising  com. 
And  where  the  vales  with  violets  once  were  crown'd, 
Kow  knotty  burrs  and  thorns  disgrace  the  ground. 
Come,  shepherds,  come,  and  strow  with  leaves  the 
Such  funeral  rites  your  Daphnis  did  ordain,  [plain  ; 
With  cypress  boughs  the  cr3r»Ul  fountains  hidt. 
And  softly  let  the  running  waten  glide, 
A  lasting  momiment  to  Daphnis  raise, 
With  this  iucription  to  record  his  praise : 
••  Daphnis,  the  field's  delight,  the  shepherd's  lore, 
Penown'd  on  Farth,  and  deifyd  above, 
Whose  flock  exoeli'd  the  feirest  on  the  plains. 
But  less  than  he  himself  surpa5«'d  the  swains." 

unv.  O  heavenly  poet )  such  thy  verse  appears, 
60  sweet,  so  charming,  to  my  ravisVd  ears. 


As  to  the  weary  swain,  with  cares  opprast. 

Beneath  the  sylvan  shade,  refreshing  rest: 

As  to  the  feverish  traveller,  when  first 

He  finds  a  cryfttal  stream  taqnench  his  thirst 

In  singing,  as  in  pipbg,  yon  excel ; 

And  scarce  your  master  could  perform  so  wcU. 

O  fortunate  young  man !  at  least  your  lays 

Are  next  to  his,  and  ciaim  the  second  praise. 

Such  as  they  are,  .ray  rural  songs  I.  join, 

To  raise  our  Daphnis  to  the  powere  divine; 

For  Daphnis  was  so  good  to  love  whate'er  was  mint  * 

MOPS.  How  is  my  soul  with  such  a  promise  rais'd! 
For  both  the  boy  was  worthy  to  be  prais'd. 
And  Stimichon  has  often  made  me  long 
To  hear,  like  him«  so  soft,  so  sweet  a  song. 

MIN.  Daphnis,  the  guest  of  Heaven,  with  wonder- 
ingeyes. 
Views  ro  the  milky  way  the  starry  skies. 
And  far  beneath  him,  from  the  shioiog  ^>here, 
BehoMs  the  moving  clouds,  and  rolling  year. 
For  this,  with  cheeriful  cries  the  woods  resound ; 
The  purple  spring  arrays  the  various  ground ; 
The  nymphs  and  Shepherds  dance ;  aiKi  Pan  him- 
self is  crown'd. 
The  wolf  no  longer  prowls  for  nightly  spoils. 
Nor  birds  the  springes  fear,  nor  stags  the  toils :     -. 
For  Daphnis  reigns  above,  and  deals  from  thence 
His  mother's  milder  beams  and  peaceful  influence. 
The  OKNmtahi-tops  unshorn,  the  rocks  r^ce; 
The  lowly  shrubs  partake  of  human  voice. 
Assenting  Nature,  with  a  gracieus  nod. 
Proclaims  hhn,  and  salutes  the  new-admitted  god. 
Be  still  propitious,  ever  good  to  thine ; 
Behold  four  hallow'd  altars  we  design ; 
And  two  to  thee,  and  two  to  Phabwi  rise; 
On  both  are  ofier'd  annual  sacrifice. 
The  holy  priests,  at  each  returning  year, 
Two  bowls  of  milk  and  two  of  oil  shall  bear ; 
And  J  myself  the  guests  wHh  fnendly  boirls  wiH 

cheer. 
Two  goblets  will  I  crown  with  ^MrUing  wioe^ 
The  generous  vmtage  of  the  Chian  vine ; 
These  will  I  pcsir  to  thee,  and  make  the  nectar 
In  winter  shall  the  genial  feast  be  made       [thinft 
Before  the  fire;  by  summer  in  the  shade. 
Dannetas  shall  perform  the  rites  divine  : 
And  Lyctian  ^gon  in  the  song  shall  join. 
Alphesibeus,  tripping,  shall  advance; 
Arid  mimic  satyrs  in  his  antic  dance. 
When  to  the  nymphs  our  annual  rites  we  pay, 
And  when  our  fields  with  vidims  we  survey : 
While  savage  boars  delight  fai  shady  woods. 
And  finny  fish  inhabit  in  the  floods ; 
While  bees  on  thyme,  and  locnsts  feed  on  dew. 
Thy  gratefol  swains  these  honpurs  shall  renew. 
Such  honours  as  we  pay  to  powers  divine, 
To  Bacchus  and  to  Ceres,  shall  he  thine. 
Stich  annual  honours  shall  be  giv^,  and  thoa 
Shalt  hear,  and  shalt  condeam  thy  suppliants  to^ 
their  vow.  \^  ■ 

MOPS.  What  present  worth  thy  verse  can  Mqpsa< 
Not  the  soft  whispers  of  the  soothem  wind. 
That  play  thit)'  trembfing  trees,  delight  me  mort; 
Nor  murmuring  billows  on  the^sounding  shore ; 
Nor  winding  streams,  that  throi^^  the  valley  g/ie^ 
And  the  scarce  covered  pebbles  gently  chide. 

Receive  you  first  tbb  tuneful  pipe ;  the  same 
That  play'd  my  Corydon's  unhappy  flame. 
The  same  that  sung  Neasr^ 's  conquering  ey^>; 
And,  had  the  judge  been  just,  had  won  thei>rut* 
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aon.  Ao6q>t  from  me  this  shaep-hook,  in  ex- 
change, 
The  handle  brass,  the  knohs  in  equal  range  ; 
Antigenes  with  kisses  often  try'd 
To  iM^  this  present  in  his  beauty's  pride ; 
When  jTOuth  and  love  are  hard  to  be  deny'd. 
Bftt  vluit  I  could  refuse  to  his  request, 
If  yours  unask'd^  for  you  deserve  it  best. 


TBI   SOTB   PASTOtAL; 

SILENU& 


TBS  AIGVMBNT. 

Two  young  shepherds,  Chroofiis  and  Mnasylus, 
having  been  often  promised  a  song  by  Silenus, 
chance  to  catch  him  asleep  in  this  pastoral ; 
where  they  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  then 
claim  his  promise.  Silenus,  finding  they  would 
be  put  'off  no  longer,  begins  his  song,  in  which 
he  describes  the  formation  of  the  universe,  and 
the  original  of  animals,  according  to  the  Epi- 
cnrean  philosophy  -,  and  then  runs  through  the 
most  surprising  transformations  which  have 
.  happened  in  Nature  since  her  birth.  This  pas- 
toral was  designed  as  a  compliment  to  Syro  the 
Epicureau,  who  instructed  Virgil  and  Varus  ifa 
the  principles  of  that  pEilosc^hy.  Silenus  acts 
as  tutor,  Chromis  and  Mnasylus  as  the  two 
piqiila. 

I  FIRST  transferred  to  Home  Sicilian  strains : 
Nor  blush'd  the  Doric  Muse  to  dwell  on  Mantuan 

plains. 
But  when  I  try^d  her  tender  voice,  too  young. 
And  lighting  kings,  and  bloody  battles,  sung; 
Apollo  checkM  my  pride :  and  bade  me  feed 
My  fmttening  flocks,  nor  dare  beyond  the  reed. 
AdmonishM  thus,  while  every  pen  prepares 
To  write  thy  praises.  Varus,  and  thy  wars, 
My  pastoral  Muse  her  humble  tribute  brings; 
And  3ret  not  wholly  uninspired  she  sings. 
For  aJl  who  read,  and,  reading,  not  disdain 
These  rural  poems,  and  their  lowly  strain. 
The  name  of  Varus,  oft  inscrib'd  shall  see, 
In  every  grove,  and  every  vocal  tree ; 
And  all  the  sylvan  reign  shall  sing  of  thee. 
Thy  name,  to  Phoebus  and  the  Muses  known. 
Shall  in  the  front  of  every  page  be  shown  ; 
F&r  he  who  sings  thy  praise,  secures  his  own. 
Proceed,  my  Muse :  Two  Satyrs,  on  the  ground, 
Stretch'd  at  his  ease,  their  sire  Silenus  found. 
Dos*d  with  his  fumes,  and  heavy  with  his  load, 
They  found  him  snoring  in  his  dark  abode; 
And  seized  with  youthful  arms  the  drunken  god. 
His  rosy  wreath  was  dn^t  not  long  before. 
Borne  by  the  tide  of  wine,  and  floating  on  the  floor. 
His  empty  cana,  with  ears  half  worn  away. 
Was  hung  on  high,  to  boast  the  triumph  of  the  day. 
Invaded  thus,  for  want  of  better  bands. 
His  garland  they  unstring,  and  bind  his  hands: 
Por,  by  the  frandful  god  deluded  lone. 
They  now  resotre  to  have  their  promised  song. 
JEgle  came  in,  to  make  their  party  good ; 
Hie  fiairett  Nats  of  the  noighbouring  flood. 


And,  while  he  stares  around,  with  stupid  Qyes, 
His  brows  with  berries,  and  his  temph  s,  dyes. 
He  finds  the  fraud,  and,  with  a  smile,  demands 
On  what  design  the  bo3rs  had  bound  his  hands. 
•*  Loose  me !"  he  cry*d ;  "  Hwas  impudence  to  find 
A  sleeping  god,  'tis  sacrilege  to  bind. 
To  you  the  promised  poem  I  will  pay ; 
The  nymph  shall  be  rewarded  in  her  way.'» 
He  raisM  his  voke ;  and  soon  a  numerous  throng 
Of  tripping  Satyrs  crowded  to  the  song ; 
And  sylvan  Fauns,  and  savage  beasts,  advanced, 
And  nodding  forests  to  the  numbers  danced. 
Not  by  Hsemonian  hills  the  Tbracian  bard. 
Nor  awful  Phoebus  was  on  Pindus  heard. 
With  deeper  silence,  or  with  more  regard. 
He  sung  the  secret  seeds  of  Nature's  frame ; 
How  seas,  and  earth,  and  air,  and  active  flame, 
Pell  through  the  mighty  void,  and  in  their  fall 
Were  blindly  gathered  in  this  goodly  ball. 
The  tender  soil  then  stiffening  by  degrees. 
Shut  from  the  bounded  earth,  the  bounding  seas. 
Then  earth  and  ocean  various  forms  disclose  j 
And  a  new  sun  to  the  new  world  arose* 
And  mists,  condensed  to  clouds,  obscure  the  sky  ; 
And  clouds,  dissolv'd,  the  thirsty  ground  supply. 
The  rising  trees  the  lofty  mounUins  grace: 
The  lofty  mountains  feed  the  savage  race. 
Yet  few,  and  strangers,  in  th'  unpeopled  place. 
From  hence  the  birth  of  man  the  song  pursued. 
And  hpw  the  world  was  lost,  and  how  renew*d. 
The  reign  of  Saturn,  and  the  golden  »ge ; 
Prometheus'  theft,  and  Jove's  avenging  rage. 
The  cries  of  Argonauts  for  Hylas  drown'd ; 
With  whose  repeated  name  the  shores  resound. 
Then  mourns  the  madness  of  the  Cretan  queen  r 
Happy  for  her,  if  herds  had  never  been. 
What  fury,  wretched  woman,  seizM  thy  breast  ? 
The  maids  of  Argos  (though  with  rage  potsess'd. 
Their  imitated  lowings  flll'd  the  grove) 
Yet  shunn'd  the  guilt  of  thy  preposterous  love. 
Nor  sought  the  youthful  husband  of  the  herd, 
Though  labourhig  yokes  on  their  own  necks  they 
fear'dj  [heads  rear'd. 

And  felt  for  budding  horns  on  their  smooth  fbre- 
Ah,  wretched  queen !  you  range  the  pathlesswood. 
While  on  a  flowery  bank  he  chews  the  cod: 
Or  sleeps  in  shades,  or  through  the  foi«t  roves  ; 
And  roars  with  anguish  for  his  absent  loves. 
Ye  nymphs,  with  toils  his  forest-walk  snrromid. 
And  trace  his  wandering  footsteps  on  the  ground. 
But  ah!  perhaps  my  passion  be  disdains,  ^ 

And  courts  the  milky  mothers  of  the  plaint. 
We  search  th'  ungrateful  fugitive  abroad ; 
While  they  at  home  sustam  his  happy  load. 
He  sung  the  lover's  fraud ;  the  longing  maid. 
With  golden  fruit,  like  all  the  sex,  betray'd : 
The  sister's  mourning  for  the  brother's  loss ; 
Their  bodies  bid  in  barks,  and  furr'd  with  moss. 
How  each  a  rising  alder  now  appears : 
And  o'er  the  Po  distils  her  gummy  tears. 
Then  sung,  how  Gallus,  by  a  Muse's  hand. 
Was  led  and  welcom'd  to  the  sacred  strand. 
The  senate,  rising  to  salute  their  guest ; 
And  Linus  thus  their  gratitude  esqpresi'd  3 
"  Receive  this  present,  by  the  Muses  mnde ; 
The  pipe  on  which  th'  Ascr^an  pastor  pby'd  ; 
With  which  of  old  he  charm'd  the  savage  train. 
And  call'd  the  mountain  ashes  to  the  plain. 
Sing  thou  on  this,  thy  Pbmbqs ;  and  the  wood 
Wher«  onee  his  fane  of  Parian  m«rbk  stood. 
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Pn  this  his  ancimt  ormqles  rehearse. 
And  with  new  number^  grace  the  god  of  verse. 
V/hy  should  I  sing  the  double  Scylla's  fate, 
The  first  by  love  tra^orm'd,  the  last  by  bate. 
A  beauteous  maid  above,  but  niagic  arts, 
V'ith  barkjn^  do^  defomiM  her  nether  paftf : 
'U^hat  vengeance  on  the  passing  fleet  she  pour'd. 
The  master  frighted,  and  the  mates  devour^. 
Then  ravishM  Philomel  the  song  expresa'd; 
The  crime  reveal'd ;  the  sipters*  cruel  feast : 
And  bow  in  fields  the  lapwing  Tereus  reigns  ; 
1'he  warbling  nightingale  in  Vroods  complains. 
While  Progne  makes  on  chimney-tops  her  mQ4i(} 
And  hovers  o'er  the  palace  once  her  own. 
Whatever  songs  besides,  the  Delphian  god 
Had  taughl  the  laurels,  and  the  Spartan  fiooA, 
Silenus  sung :  the  vale^  his  yo|ce  rebound. 
And  carry  to  the  skies  the  sacred  found. 
And  now  the  setting  Sun  had  wamM  tbe  twahi 
To  call  his  counted  cattle  from  the  plain: 
Yet  still  th'  unwQarj'd  ^re  pursues  the  tunefi^ 

strain, 
TiH  unperceiv'd  the  Heayens  wi^h  stars  were  hung: 
And  ^udden  night  surprised  tbe  yet  unflnish'd  sobfp. 


THE  SKTIMTB   PAITOKAL; 
01, 


IfEUBCEU^. 


TB^  AftOUMBNy. 

IfBLiBOEUs  here  gives  us  the  relation  of  a  fharp 
poetical  contest  between  Thyrsis  and  Corydon; 
at  which  be  himself  and  Daphnis  ^e^e  pregei^t: 
who  both  declared  for  Cqrydon. 


^BNEATti  a  holm,  rcpaif'd  two  jolly  ?waii^ ; 
Their  sheep  and  goats  together  graz'd  the  pUiii|[; 
Both  young  Arcadians,  both  alike  inspired 
To  smg,  and  answer  as  the  song  req^ir'd. 
paphnis,  as  umpire,  took  the  middle  seat; 
And  fortune  thither  led  my  weary  feet 
For  while  I  fenc*d  my  myrtles  from  the  cold. 
The  father  of  ihy  flock  had  wander'd  from  the  fold. 
Of  Daphnis  I  inquired;  he,  smiling,  said, 
•*  Dismrss  your  fear,"  and  pointed  where  he  fed. 
•'  And,  if  no  greater  cares  disturb  your  mind. 
Sit  here  with  us,  in  covert  of  the  wind. 
Your  lowing  heifers,  of  their  owp  accord, 
At  watering  time,  will  seek  the  neighbouring  ford. 
Here  wanton  Mincius  winds  along  the  meaos. 
And  shades  his  happy  banks  with  bending  reeds : 
And  see  from  yon  old  oak,  that  mates  the  skies^ 
How  black  the  clouds  of  swarming  bees  arise." 
What  should  I  do  !  nor  was  Alcippe  nigh. 
Nor  absent  Phyllis  could  my  care  supply. 
To  hous*.  and  feed  by  hand,  my  weaning  lamb^. 
And  drain  the  strutting  udders  of  their  dams  ? 
<3reat  was  the  strife  betwixt  the  singing  swains: 
And  I  preferred  my  pleasure  to  my  gains. 
Ali«:mate  rhyme  the  ready  champions  chose : 
These  Corydon  rehears'd,  and  Thyrsis  those. 
'  coa.  Ye  MMes,  ever  fair,  and  ever  young, 
Astift  myiifnnbeTs,  and  inspire  mj  song. 


With  all  my  Codm»  O  inspire  my  brf»*^ 
For  Codrus,  after  PhoBbus,  sings  the  best. 
Or  if  my  wishes  have  presumM  too  high, 
And  stretchM  their  bounds  beyond  mortality* 
The  praise  of  artful  numbers  1  resign : 
And  hang  my  pipe  upon  tbe  sacred  pine. 

THva.  Arcadian  swains,  your  youthful  poet  cmw^ 
With  ivy  wreaths  :  though  surly  Codrus  firown.' 
Or  if  he  blast  my  Muse  with  envious  praise, 
Then  fence  my  brows  with  amulets  of  bays : 
}jsit  his  ill  arte,  or  his  malicious  tongue, 
Should  poison  01;  btwitch  my  growing*  song. 

coa.  These  branches  of  a  stag,  this  tusky  boa|^ 
(The  first  essay  of  arms  untyy'd  before) 
Young  Mycon  otters,  Delia,  to  "thy  shrine ; 
But  speed  his  hunting  with  thy  power  divine. 
Thy  statue  then  of  Parian  stone  shall  stand ; 
Thy  legs  ifi  buskins  with  a  purple  band. 

THva.  This  bdwl  of  inilk,  these  cakes,  (ouy  couii* 
try  fiMPc) 
For  thee,  Priapus,  yearly  we  prepare. 
Because  a  little  garden  is  thy  care. ' 
But  if  the  fallmg  lambs  mcreaae  my  fbld» 
Thy  marble  statue  shall  be  turned  to  gold. 
00a.  t^r  Galatea,  with  thy  silver  feet, 
O,  whiter  than  the  swan,  and  more  than  Hybl% 
Tall  as  a  poplar,  taper  as  the  bole,*  [sweet  j 

Come,  charm  thy  shepherd,  and  restore  my  sooL 
Come  when  my  lated  sheep  at  night  return ; 
iind  crown  the  silent  hours,  and  stop  the  rosy  mom« 

THYR.  May  I  become  as  abject  in  thy  sight. 
As  seaweed  on  the  shore,  and  black  as  night : 
Rough  as  a  bur,  defacm'd  like  hini  who  chaws 
Sardinian  hefbace  to  contract  his  jaws ; 
Such  and  fo  monstrous  let  thy  swain  appear, 
If  one  day*s  absence  looks  not  like  a  year. 
Hence  fjwn  the  fipld,  for  shame ;  the  flock  deserve^ 
No  better  feeding,  while  the  shepherd  starves.  ' 

coa.  Ye  mossy  springs,  inviting  easy  sleep, 
Ye  Ws,  whose  leafy  shadei  thosa  mo»y  fbuntain% 

keep, 
Defend  my  flocl( ;  ^  summer  heats/ire  near. 
And  blossoms  on  the  swelling  vtne^  appear. 
'  THYR.  With  heapy  fires  our  cheerful  heartb  is 

trown'd ; 
And  firs  for  torches  in  the  woods  abound : 
We  fter  not  more  the  winds,  and  wintry  cold, 
Tlian  streams  the  banks,  or  wolves  the  bleating  fold. 
fOR.   Our  woods  with  juniper  and  chesnots 
crown'd, 
With  falling  fruits  and  berries  paint  the  ground ; 
Aad  lavish  Nature  laughs,  and  strows  her  stores 
Biit  if  A  lexis  f^m  our  mountains'  fly,         [around. 
Kv'n  running  rivers  leave  their  channels  dry. 
THYR.  ParchM  are  the  plains,  and  frying  is  the 
field, 
'  Nor  withering  vines  their  juicy  vintage  yield, 
Bvit  if  returning  Phyllis  bless  the  plain,' 
I  The  grass  revives ;  the  woods  are  green  again ; 
And  Jove  descends  in  showers  of  kindly  raiq. 
coa.  The  poplar  is  by  great  Alcides  w®™  > 
The  brows  of  PhoebMS  his  own  bays  adorn ; 
The  branching  vine  the  jolly  Bacchus  loves ; 
The  Cyprian  queen  delights  ht  mjrrtle  groves. 
With  hazle  Phyllis  crowns  her  flowing  hair ; 
And  while  she  loves  that  common  wreath  to  wcsri 
Norbays,  nor  myrtle  boughs,  with  hazle  sbaU  com- 
pare. ^^ 
TBYR.  llie  towering  ash  isfiiirest  in  the  woods  > 

In  gaidens  pinef^  a^d  ponlars  by  th^  floods : 
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But  if  my  I^idas  wiH  ease  my  pains, 
And  often  visit  our  forsaken  plains, 
T<i  him  the  towering  ash  shall  yield  in  woods  | 
In  gardens  pines,  and  poplars  by  the  floods. 

MEL.  These  rhymes  I  did  to  memory  coinmcnd. 
When  vanquishM  Thyrsis  did  m  vain  contend  j 
Since  when  *tis  Corydon  among  the  swain^ 
yovLfif  Corydon  without  a  rival  ^igos. 


TBI  IICHTB  PA9T0aA|.| 
Ol, 

fHAHMACEUTRLL 


T^ts  pastotal  contains  the  songs  of  D^mqp  and 
Alpheaboeus.  The  first  of  them  hewails  the  loss 
of  iiis  mistress,  and  repines  at  the  success  of  his 
rival  Mopsus.  The  other  repeats  the  charms  of 
9ome  enchantress,  who  endeavoured,  by  her 
spells  and  magic,  to  ma^e  I^phnis  in  love  with 
her.  ^ 


Tbi  momrnful  Mnse  of  two  despairing  swains, 
"ilie  love  rejected,  and  the  lover's  pains, 
To  which  the  savage  lynxes  listening  stood. 
The  rivers  stood  on  heaps,  aiid  stopped  the  runrnqg 

flood: 
The  hungry  herd  their  needful  food  refuse; 
Of  two  despairing  swains  I  sing  the  mournful  Muse. 
Great  Pollio,  thou  for  whom  thy  Rome  prepare^ 
The  ready  triumph  of  thy  finished  wars. 
Whether  Timavus  or  th'  Illyrian  coast. 
Whatever  land  or  sea  thy  presence  boast ; 
|s  there  an  hour  in  fkte  reserv'd  for  me, 
To  sing  thy  deeds  in  numbers  worthy  thee  ? 
In  nnmbers  like  to  thine,  could  I  rehearse 
Thy  lofky  tragic  scenes,  thy  laboured  verse  ; 
The  werld  another  Sophocles  in  thee, 
Another  Homer  should  behold  in  me : 
Amidst  thy  laurels  let  this  ivy  twine, 
Thine  was  my  earliest  Muse;  my  latest  shall  be 
thine.  drew ; 

Scarce  from  the  world  the  shades  of  night  with- 

$carce  were  the  iSoc1(S  refresli'd  with  morning  dew. 
When  Damon,  stretchM  beneath  an  olive  shade. 
And  wildly  staring  upwards,  thus  iuveigh'd 

Against  the  conscious  gods,  and  curs'd  the  crue) 
maid: 

"  Star  of  the  morning,  why  dost  thou  delay? 

Cofide,  Lucifer,  drive  on  the  lagging  day  ? 

While  I  my  Nisa's  peijur'd  faith  deplore; 

Witness,  ye  powers,  by  whom  she  falsely  swore ! 

The  gods,  alas !  are  witnesses  in  vain ; 

Yet  shall  my  dying  breath  to  Heaven  complain. 

Begm  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Msnalian  strain. 
'*The  pines  of  Maenalus,  the  vocal  grove. 

Are  ever  full  of  verse,  and  full  of  love : 

They  hear  the  hinds,  they  hear  their  god  complain ; 

Who  suflfer'd  not  the  reeds  to  rise  in  vain. 

Segin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Masnalian  strain. 
^  M<^us  triumphs ;  he  weds  the  willing  fair : 

When  such  is  Nisa's  choice,  what  lover  can  despair ! 

l^w  grifidns  join  wi^i  mares ;  another  age 

Shall  see  the  hound  apd  hind  their  thirst  asswage 


Promiscuons  at  the  nifriBg :  pi«p«re  tite  1i|^> 
O  Mopsus  1  and  perform  the  bridal  rites. . 
Scatter  thy  nuts  among  the  scrambling  boys : 
Thine  is  the  night,  and  thine  the  nuptial  joys* 
For  thee  the  Sun  declines :  O  happy  swain  ! 
Begin  with  me,  my  fli^te,  U)e  sweet  Msenalian strain. 

"  O,  Nisa  !  justly  to  thy  choice  condemned ! 
Whom  hast  thou  taken;  whom  hast  thou  contemned  ; 
For  him,  thou  hast  refused  my  browsing  hefd, 
Scorn'd  my  thick  eyebrows,  and  my  shaggy  beaniU 
Unhappy  Damon  sighs,  and  sings  in  vain : 
While  Nisa  thinks  no  god  regards  a  lover's  pain, 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Masnalian  strain* 

"  I  viewM  thee  first,  l^ow  fotal  was  the  view  I 
And  ltd  thee  where  the  ruddy  wildings  grew 
High  on  the  planted  hedge,  and  wet  with  morning 

dew. 
Then  scarce  the  bending  branches  I  could  win. 
The  callow  down  b^an  to  clothe  ny  chin; 
I  saw,  I  perished ;  yet  indulged  my  pain ; 
Begin  with  n^e,  my  flut<^,  the  sweet  Menalian  stsain. 

*'  I  know  thee,  Lqve ;,  in  deserts  tbou  wei^  bred  ; 
And  at  the  dugs  of  savage  tigers  fed  t 
Alien  of  birth,  usurper  of  the  pkuoa :         [strains. 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Mmalian 

**  Relentless  love  the  cruel  mother  led. 
The  blood  of  her  unhappy  babes  to  sheds 
Love  lent  the  sword ;  the  mother  struck  the  blow  ; 
Inhuman  she ;  but  more  unhappy  thou. 
Alien  of  birth,  usurper  of  the  plains :         [strains. 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Mdmalian 

"  Old  doting  Nature,  change  thy  course  anew : 
And  let  the  trembling  lamb  the  wolf  pursue  s 
Let  oak«  now  glitter  with  Uespariau  frnit, 
And  purple  daflfodils  from  alder  shgot. 
Fat  amber  let  the  tamarisk  dktil : 
And  booting  owls  contend  with  swans  in  skllL 
Hoarse  Tityrus  strive  with  Orpheos  in  the  woods| 
And  challenge  fam'd  Arion  on  the  floods. 
Or,  oh  !  let  Nature  cease,  and  chaos  reign : 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  MwnaKan  strain. 

**  Let  earth  be  sea;    and  let  the  whehning  tide 
The  lifeless  limbs  of  luckless  Damon  hide: 
Farewell,  ye  secret  woods  and  shady  gfoves, 
Haimts  of  my  youtlk,  and  qoMcioua  of  my  loves  t 
From  3ron  high  cliff  I  plunge  into  the  main ; 
Take  the  last  present  of  thy  dymg  swain : 
And  cease,  my  silent  flule»  the  sweet  Mswialian 
strain." 

Now  take  youf  turns,  ye  Muses,  to  reheevse 
His  friend's  complaints ;  and  mighty  magic  verse. 
*'  Bring  running  water ;  bind  those  altars  round 
With  fillets ;  and  with  vervain  strow  the  ground :  , 
Mal^e  fat  with  frankinceiise  the  sacred  firot. 
To  re-inflame  my  Daphnis  with  desires, 
'Tisdone,  we  want  but  verse.  Restoie,  my  charms^ 
My  lingering  Daphnis  to  my  longing  aniM. 

"  pie  Phoebe,  drawn  by  verse,  from  Heaven  de- 
scends; 
And  Circe  changed  with  charms  tJl3rsses'  friends.  ^ 
Verse  breaks  th^  ground,  and  penetrates  the  brake. 
And  in  the  winding  cavern  splits  the  snake. 
Verse  fires  the  frozen  veins :  restore,  my  charms. 
My  lingerii^  Daphnis  to  my  longing  wrms. 

**  Around  his  waxen  image  first  I  wmd 
Three  woollen  fillets.  o£  thce«»  colours  join'd : 
Thrice  bind  about  his  thrice^levoted  head, 
Which  round  the  sacred  altar  thric^  is  led. 
Unequal  numbers  please  the  gods :  my-obanas^  , 
BqitQjremjc  I)Hpbiui.taiqy  longing  armi> 
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'<  KMt  with  thrte  knoCt  the  fillets,  knit  them 
.  stnifht; 
Thenny,  *  Tbcic  knoti  to  lore  I  consecrate' 
Haste,  Amaryllis,  haste ;  restore,  my  channs, 
My  lovely  Daphnis  to  my  kmging  arms. 

"  As  fire  this  figure  hardens,  made  of  clay ; 
And  this  of  wax  with  fitre  consumes  away ; 
Suoh  let  the  sool  of  cruel  Daphnis  he; 
Hard  to  the  rest  of  women ;  soft  to  me. 
Crumble  the  sacred  mole  of  salt  and  com, 
Next  in  the  fire  tho  bays  with  brimstpne  bum. 
And  while  it  crackles  in  the  sulphur,  say,  [away.' 
*  This,   I  for  Daphnis  bum ;  thus  Daphnis  bum 
This  laurel  is  his  fate:  restore,  my  charms. 
My  lovely  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms. 

*'  As  when  the  raging  heifer,  through  the  grove. 
Stung  with  desire,  pursues  her  wandering  love ; 
Faint  at  the  last,  she  seeks  the  weedy  pools 
To  quench  her  thirst,  and  on  the  rushes  rolls : 
Careless  of  night,  unmindful  to  return ; 
'  Such  fruitless  fires  perfidjoos  Daphnis  bum. 
While  I  so  seora  his  love ;  restore,  my  charms, 
My  lingering  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms. 

**  These  garments  once  were  his ;  and  left  to  me; 
The  pledges  of  his  promis'd  lovalty: 
Which  underneath  my  threshold  I  bestow ; 
These  pawns,  O  sacred  Earth  I  to  me  my  Daphnis 


m  hope  to  take  possetMon,  lie  was  in  daag#r  i» 
be  slain  by  Arius  the  centurion,  to  whom  those 
lands  were  assigned  by  the  emperor,  m  reward 
of  his  service  against  Bratus  and  Cassios.  This 
pastoral  therefore  is  filled  with^complainti  of  his 
hard  i^sage;  and  the  petMos  faitroduoed,  are 
the  bailiff  of  Viigil,  Mosris,  end  his 
Lycidas. 


f.TCrDAS. 

Ho,  Mcrris !  whither  on  thy  way  to  fiut  ^ 
This  leads  to  town. 

Mat.  O  Lycidas,  at  last 
The  time  is  come  I  never  thought  to  See, 
(Strange  revolution  for  my  farm  and  me) 
When  the  grim  cap^n,  in  a  surly  tone, 
Cries  out,  '*  Pack  up,  ye  ras(!als !  and  be  gene.* 
Kicked  out,  we  set  the  best  face  on  't  we  cou^d. 
And  these  two  kids  t*  appease  his  angry  mood 
I  bear,  of  which  the  Furies  give  him  good ! 

LYC.  Your  country  friends  were  told  another  tale : 
That  from  the  sloping  mountain  to  the  vale. 
And  dodder'd  oak,  and  all  the  banks  along,^ 
Menalcas  savM  his  fortune  with  a  soog. 

BKBa.  Such  was  the  news,  indeed ;  but  songs  ahd 


^ , ^  _  Prevail  as  much  in  these  hard  iron  times,  Irhymsf 

As  th^  were  his,  so  mine  is  he :  my  charms,  towe.  1  As  would  a  plump  of  trembling  fowl,  that  rise 
-D.^^^  *w«:.  ii.^*:»..  t^^mA  4^  »w  AmA,^Ai^  .mi«         Against  all  eagle  sousing  from  the  skies. 

And  had  not  Phcebus  wam'd  me  by  the  croak 
Of  an  old  raven,  from  a  hollow  oak. 
To  shun  debate,  Menalcas  had  been  slain. 
And  Moeris  not  sorvivM  him,  to  complain-  [indoot 
LYC  Now  Heaven  defend !  could  barbarous  ragt 
The  bratal  son  of  Mars  t'  insult  the  sacred  Muse ! 
Who  then  should  sing  the  nymphs.  Or  who  reheaiia 
The  waters  gliding  in  a  smoother  verse  * 
Or  Amaryllis  praise,  that  heavenly  lay. 
That  shortened,  as  we  went,  our  tedious  way. 

0  Tltyrus,  tend  my  herd,  and  see  them  fed  ; 
To  morning  pastures,  evening  waters,  led: 
And  'ware  the  Libyan  ridgePs  butting  head. 

M<Bt.  Or  what  unfinishM  he  to  Yarns  read  ; 
Thy  name,  O  Varus,  (if  the  kinder  powers 
Preserve  our  plains,  and  shield  the  Mantnan  to«ci% 
Obnoxious  bv  O^emooa^s  neighbouring  crime,) 
The  wings  of  swans,  and  stronger  pinioned  rhyme, 
Shall  raise  aloft,  and  soaring  bear  above 
Th*  wimortal  gift  of  gratitude  to  Jove. 

1  LYC  Sing  on,  sing  on,  for  I  can  ne'er  be  cky'd, 
I  So  may  thy  swarms  the  baleful  yew  avoid : 

So  may  thy  cows  their  burdened  bags  distend. 
And  trees  to  goats  their  willing  branches  bend. 
Mean  as  I  am,  yet  have  the  Muses  made 
Me  free,  a  member  of  the  tuneful  trade : 
At  least,  the  shepherds  seem  to  like  my  lays. 
But  I  discern  their  flattery  from  thdr  praise: 
I  nor  to  Cinna's  ears,  nor  Vams'  dare  aspire ; 
But  gabble  like  a  goose,  amidst  the  swan-like  quir* 

MOvi.  *Th  what  I  have  been  conning  in  ^f 
Nor  are  the  verses  of  a  vulgar  kind.  [mind  r 

Come,  Galatea,  come,  the  seas  forsake; 
What  pleasures  can  the  tides  with  their  hoaiie 

murmurs  make? 
See,  on  the  shore  inhabits  purple  spring,^ 
Where  nightingales  their  lovesick  ditty  sing ; 
See,  meads  with  purling  streams,  with  flowers  the 
ground,  - 

The  grottoes  cool,  with  shady  poplars  crown  a, 
And  creeping  vines  on  arbours  weav'd  aruond. 


Restore  their  lingering  lord  to  my  deluded  arms. 

"  These  poisonous  plants,  for  magic  use  designed, 
(The  noblest  and  the  best  of  all  the  baneful  kind,) 
Old  Mceris  brought  me  from  the  Pontic  strand. 
And  cull'd  the  mischief  of  a  bounteous  land. 
Smear'd  with  these  powerful  juices,  on  the  plain 
He  howls  a  wolf  among  the  hungry  train : 
And  oft  the  mighty  necromancer  boasts. 
With  thase,  to  call  from  tombs  the  stalking  ghosts ; 
And  from  the  roots  to  tear  the  standing  com. 
Which,  whiri'd  aloft,  to  distant  fields  is  borne. 
Such  is  the  strength  of  spells :  restore,  my  charms. 
My  fingering  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms. 

*'  Bear  out  these  ashes;  cast  them  in  the  brook; 
Cast  backwards  o'er  your  head,  ik>r  turn  your  look : 
Since  neither  gods,  nor  godlike  verse  can  move, 
Break  out,  ye  smother'd  fires,  and  kindle  smothered 

love. 
Exert  your  utmost  power,  my  lingering  charms. 
And  force  my  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms. 
'*  See,  while  my  last  endeavours  1  delay, 
The  waking  ashes  rise,  and  round  our  altars  play : 
,  Run  to  the  threshold,  Amaryllis ;  hark. 
Our  Hylas  opens,  and  begins  to  bark* 
Good  Heaven  !  may  lovers  what  they  wish  believe ; 
Or  dream  their  wishes,  and  those  dreams  deceive ! 
Ko  more,  my  Daphnis  comes;  no  more,  my 

charms; 
He  comes,  be  mus,  he  leaps,  to  my  desiring  arms." 


TU  Nim   PASTOtAi; 

o», 
LYCIDAS  AND  M(Eni8. 


TBI  AKCUMtirr. 


W*w  Vifga,  by  the  favour  of  Angnstns,  had  re- 
covered iiis  patrimony  near  Mantaa,  and  went 
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Oboie  ttien,  md  leaie  the  wa^et*  tumukuout  rour, 
Let  the  wild  surgoi  Tainly  beat  the  shore. 

LTc.  Or  that  tweet  soog  I  heard  with  such  ddigbt: 
The  same  you  sung  aloue  one  starry  night ; 
The  tune  I  still  retain,  hat  not  the  words. 

MOa.  Why,  Daphnis,  dost  thou  search  in  old 
To  know  the  seasona  when  the  Stan  arise  ? 

records. 
See  Caaar's  lamp  is  lighted  in  the  skiei : 
The  star,  whose  rays  the  blushing  grapes  adoniy 
And  swell  the  kindly  ripening  ears  of  com. 
Under  this  influence  graft  the  tender  shoot ; 
Thy  diildien's  children  shall  enjoy  the  fruit 
The  rest  I  have  forgot,  for  cares  and  time 
Change  all  things,  and  untune  my  soul  to  ihymie : 
I  could  have  once  sung  down  a  summer's  sun, 
But  new  tbe  chime  of  poetry  a  done. 
My  voice  grows  hoarse ;  I  foel  the  notes  decay, 
As  if  the  i^tveshad  seen  me  first  to  day. 
But  tbeae,  and  more  than  I  to  mind  can  briag, 
Menalcaa  has  not  yet  forgot  to  sing. 

LYc.  Thy  faint  excuses  but  inflame  me  more ; 
And  now  the  waves  roll  silent  to  tbe  shore. 
Hoaht  winds  the  topmost  branches  scarcely  bend. 
As  If  thy  tuneful  song  they  did  attend : 
Already  we  have  half  our  way  overcome; 
Far  oflTI  can  discern  Bianor's  tomb  (  [bow^ 

Here^  where  tbe  labourer's  hands  have  fbraU'd  a 
Of  wreathing  trees,  in  singing  waste  an  hour. 
Best  here  thy  weary  limbs,  thy  kids  lay  down, 
We've  day  liefore  us  yet,  to  reach  the  town : 
Or  if,  ere  night,  the  gathering  clouds  we  fear, 
A  song  will  help  the  beating  storm  to  bear. 
And  that  thou  may'st  not  be  too  late  abroad. 
Singing,  TU  ease  thy  shoulders  of  thy  lQ|ad. 

Mcsa.  Cease  to  request  me;  let  us  mind  our 
Another  seng  requires  another  day.  [way ; 

When  good  Menalcas  comes,  if  he  r^oe. 
And  find  a  friend  at  court,  I'll  find  a  voice. 


run  mrn  PAiroiAt; 

oa, 

MILU8. 


m  AftcvicBirr. 

Callus,  a  great  patron  of  Virgil,  and  an  exceHeot 
poet,  was  very  deeply  in  love  with  one  Cytheris, 
whom  he  calls  Lyooris ;  and  who  had  forsaken 
him  for  the  company  of  a  soldier.  The  poet 
therefore  supposes  his  fnend  Gallus  retired  in 
his  height  c^  melancholy  mto  the  solitudea  of 
Arcadia  (the  celebrated  scene  of  pastorals); 
where  he  represents  him  in  a  very  languishing 
conditioa,  with  all  the  rural  deities  about  him, 
'  pitying  his  hard  osage,  and  condoling  his  mis- 
fortune. 


Tar  sacred  succour,  Arethttsa»  hring , 
To  crown  my  labour :  tis  the  last  I  sing. 
Which  proud  Lycoris  may  with  pity  view ; 
Tbe  Muse  is  mournful,  Ihougfa  the  numbers  few, 
K«^uiei|^iiotav«je^  to  grief  and  Gallus  due. 


So  may  thy  silver  streams  benerth  t]ie  ^e; 
Unmn'd  with  briny  seas>  securely  glide. 
Sing  then  my  Oalius,  and  his  hopeless  vows ; 
Sing,  while  my  cattle  crop  the  tender  browse. 
The  vocal  grove  shall  answer  to  the  sound. 
And  echo,  from  the  vales,  the  tuneful  voice  rebound. 
What  lawns  or  woods  withheld  you  finom  his  aid. 
Ye  njrmphs,  when  Gallus  was  to  love  betray'd ; 
To  lore,  unpityM  by  the  cfuel  maid  ? 
Nor  steepy  Pindns  cou*d  r^ard  your  course. 
Nor  cleft  Parnassus,  nor  th^  Aonian  source : 
Nothing  that  owns  the  Muses  oou'd  suspend 
Your  aid  to  Gallus,  Gallus  is  their  friend. 
For  him  tbe  lofty  laurel  stands  in  tears, 
And  hung  with  humid  pearls  the  lowly  shrub  ap- 
Mvoalian  pines  the  godlike  swain  bemoan  ;  [pears. 
When  spread  beneath  a  rock  he  sigh'd  alone ; 
And  cold  Lycsius  wept  from  every  dropping  stone* 
The  sheep  surround  their  shepherd,  as  he  lies : 
Blush  not,  sweet  poet,  nor  the  name  despise: 
Along  the  streams  his  flock  Adonis  fed , 
And  3ret  the  queen  of  beauty  blest  bis  bed. 
The  swains  and  Urdy  neat-herds  came,  and  last 
Menalcas,  wet  with  beating  wmter  mast 
Wondering  they  ask'd  from  •whence  anae  thy 
Yet  more  amas*d,  thy  own  Apollo  came,    [flame  ; 
Flu^'d  were  his  cheeks,  and  glowing  were  his  eyes : 
"  Is  she  thy  care?  is  she  thy  care  ?"  he  cries. 
'*  Thj  fhlse  Lycoris  flies  thy  love  and  thee: 
And  for  thy  rival  tempts  the  raging  sea. 
The  forms  of  horrid  war,  and  Heavea*s  inclemency.** 
Sylvanus  came :  his  brows  a  country  crown 
Offeond,  and  of  nodding  lilies,  drown. 
Great  Pan  arriv'd;  and  we  beheld  him  too : 
His  cheeks  and  tenoples  of  vermilliou  hne. 
"  Why,  Gallus,  this  immoderate  grief,"  he  cryM: 
**  Think'st  thou  that  love  with  tean  is  satisfy*d  ? 
The  meads  are  sooner  drunk  with  morning  dews ; 
The  bees  with  flowery  shruba,  the  goats  with 


TTnmovM,  and  with  defected  eyes  he  moum'd ; 

He  paus'd,  and  then  these  broken  words  retnm  d : 

**  *Tk  past;  and  pity  givesme  no  relief: 

But  you,  Arcadian  swains,  shall  sing  my  grief : 

And  on  yoor  biila  my  last  complaints  renew  ; 

So  sad  a  song  is  only  worthy  you. 

How  light  would  lie  the  turf  upon  my  breast. 

If  you  my  suflferings  in  your  songs  exprrst  ? 

Ah  !  that  your  birth  and  bm^ess  had  been  mine  ; 

To  penn  the  sheep,  and  press  the  swelling  vine ! 

Had  Phy  lib  or  Amyntas  caus'd  my  paio. 

Or  any  n3rmpfi,  or  any  shcfjherd  on  the  plain. 

Though  PhyUis  brown,  though  black  Amyntas  were. 

Are  violets  not  sweet,  because  not  fair  ? 

Beneath  the  saUows,  and  the  shady  vine. 

My  loves  had  mix'd  their  pliant  limbs  with  minft; 

Phyllis  with  myrtle  wreaths  had  cro^rnM  my  hair. 

And  soft  Amyntaa  sung  away  my  care. 

Come,  see  what  pleasures  in  our  plains  abound  ; 

The  woods,  the  fountains,  aud  the  flowery  ground* 

As  yeu  are  beauteous,  were  you  half  so  true. 

Here  could  I  live,  and  love,  and  die  with  only  you. 

Now  I  to  fighting  fields  am  sent  afar. 

And  strive  in  winter  camps  with  toils  of  war; 

While  you,  (alas,  that  I  should  find  it  so !) 

To  shun  my  sight,  your  native  toil  forego. 

And  climb  the  hoxen  Alps,  and  tread  th'  eternal 

snow. 
Yelroats  and  snows,  her  tender  body  spare  ; 
Thoie  are  not  Jimbs  for  icicles  to  tear* 
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For  me,  the  wildi  and  deserts  are  my  choice ; 
T))e  Muses,  once  my  care  ;  my  once  harmoniooB 
There  will  I  sing,  forsaken  and  alone,  [voice. 

The  rocks  and  hollow  caves  shall  echo  to  my  moan. 
The  rind  of  every  plant  her  name  shall  know  ; 
And  as  the  rind  extends,  the  love  shall  grow, 
llien  on  Arcadian  mountains  will  I  chase 
(MixM  with  the  woodland  nymphs)  the  savage  race. 
Nor  cold  shall  hinder  me,  with  horns  and  hounds 
To  thrid  the  thickets,  or  to  leap  the  mounds* 
And  now  methiuks  o'er  sleepy  rocks  I  go. 
And  rush  through  sounding  woods,  and  bend  the 

Parthian  bow: 
As  if  with  sports  my  sqfferings  I  could  ease, 
Or  by  my  pains  the  god  of  love  appease. 
My  frenzy  changes,  1  delight  no  more 
On  mountain  tops  to  chase  the  tusky  boar  ; 
No  game  bi|t  hopeless  love  my  thoughts  pursue : 
Once  more,  ye  nymphs,  and  songs,  and  sounding 

woods,  adieu.'t 
Love  alters  not  for  us  his  hard  decrees, 
Not  though  beneath  the  Thracian  clime  we  freeze; 
Or  Italy's  indulgent  heaven  forego; 
And  in  mid-winter  tread  Sithonian  snow. 
Or  when  the  barks  of  elms  are  scorch'd,  we  keep 
On  Meroe's  burning  plains  the  Libyan  sheep. 
In  Hell,  and  Earth,  and  Seas,  and  Heav'n  above, 
I^ve  conquers  all ;  and  we  must  yield  to  love. 
My  Muses,  here  your  sacred  raptures  end : 
The  verse  was  what  I  ow'd  my  suffering  friend. 
This  while  1  sung,  my  sorrows  I  deceiv'd, 
And  bending  osiers  into  baskets  weav'd. 
The  song,  because  inspir'd  by  you,  shall  shine: 
And  Gallus  will  approve,  because  'tis  mine. 
Gallus,  for  whom  my  holy  flames  renew 
Each  hour,  and  every  moment  rise  in  view : 
As  alders,  in  the  spring,  their  boles  extend ; 
And  heave  so  fiercely,  that  the  bark  they  rend. 
Now  let  us  rise,  for  hoarseness  oft  invades 
The  singer's  voice  who  sings  beneath  the  shades. 
From  juniper  unwholsome  dews  distil,  [kill ; 

That  blast  the  sooty  com,  the  withering  herbage 
Away,  my  goats,  away :  for  you  have  brows'd 

your  iiii. 
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TO  TBI  KICUT  HONOURABLE 

PHILIP 

XARL  OP  CUESTERFIBLD. 
IIY  LORD, 

I  CANNOT  begin  my  address  to  your  lordship,  better 
than  in  the  words  of  Virgil, 

—Quod  optanti  Divum  promittere  nemo 
Anderet,  volvenda  dies,  en,  attulit  ultro. 
Seven  years  together  I  have  concealed  the  longing 
which  I  bad  to  appear  before  you :  a  time  as  tedious 
as  .Xneas  passed  in  his  wandering  voyage,  before 
he  reached  the  promised  Italy.  But  I  considered 
that  nothing  which  my  meanne^  could  produce, 
was  worthy  of  your  patronage.    At  last  this  happy 
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occasion  offered,  of  prese^tiof  to  yoo  the  best  t 
poem  of  the  best  poet  If  I  balked  this  opportunity, 
I  was  m  despair  of  finding  such  anotheir;  and  if  J 
took  it,  I  was  still  uncertain  whether  you  would 
vouchsafe  to  accept  it  from  my  hands.    It  was  a 
bold  venture  which  I  made,  in  desiring  your  per- 
mission to  lay  my  unwqrthy  labours  at  your  feet. 
But  my  rashness  has  succeeded  beyond  my  hopes ; 
and  you  have  been  pleased  not  to  suffer  aa  old 
man  to  go  discontented  out  of  the  world  for  want 
of  that  protection,  of  which  he  had  so  long  been 
ambitious.      I  have  known  a  gentleman  in  dis- 
grace,  and    not   daring  to  appear  before    king 
Charles  the  Second,  though  he  much  desired  it, 
At  length  he  took  the  confidence  to  attend  a  fair 
lady  to  the  court,  and  told  his  majesty,  that  under 
her  protection  he  had  presumed  to  wait  on  him. 
With  the  same  humble  confidence  I  present  my- 
self before  your  lordship,  and  attending  on  Virgi) 
hope  a  gracious  reception.     The  gentleman  suc- 
ceeded, because  the  powerful  lady  was  his  friend ; 
but  I  have  too  much  injured  my  great  author,  to 
expect  he  should  intercede  for  mc,     I  would  have 
translated   him;    but,    according    to    the  literal 
French  and  Italian  phrases,  I  fear  I  have  traduced 
him.     It  is  the  fault  of  mapy  a  well -meaning  man, 
to  be  officious  in  a  wrong  place,  and  do  a  pre- 
judice, where  he  had  endeavoured  to  do  a  ser- 
vice.    Virgil  wrote  his  Georgic9  in  the  full  strength 
and  vigour  of  his  age,  when  his  judgment  was  at 
the  height,  and  before  his  fancy  was  declining. 
He  had  (according  to  our  homely  saying)  his  full 
swing  at  this  poem,  beginning  It  at  about  the  ag^ 
of  thirty-five;  and  scarce  concluding  it  before  he 
arrived  at  forty.     It  is  obsened  both  of  him  and 
Horace,  and   I  believe  it  <iill   hold  in  all  great 
poets :  that  tliough  th*^  y  wrote  before  with  a  cer- 
tain heat  of  genius  which  inspired  them,  yet  thaj 
heat  was  not  perfectly  digested.     There  is  required 
a  continuance  of  warmth  to  ripen  the  best  and 
noblest  fruits.       Thus   Horace,    in   his  first  and 
second  book  of  Odes,  was  still  rising,  but   came 
not  to  his   meridian  till  the  third.     After  which 
his  judgment  was  an  overpoise  to  his  imagination  ; 
he  grew  too  cautious  to  be  bold  enough,  for  he 
descended  in  his  fourth  by  slow  degrt*es,    and  in 
his  Satires  and  Kpistles,  was  more  a  philosopher 
and  a  critic  tlian  a  poet.    In  tlie  beginning  of  sum- 
mer the  days  are  almost  at  a  stand,  with  little 
variation  of  lcn;;th  or  shortnc'^,  because  at  that 
time  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  Sun  partakes  more 
of  a  right  line,  than  of  a.  spiral.     The  same  is  the 
method  of  nature  in  the  frame  of  man.     He  seems 
at  forty  to  be  fully  in  his  summer  tropic;  some- 
what before,  and  somewhat  after,  he  finds  in  h)Sr 
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Mi  bdt  8BlaUitt<A(ieMe8  or  decays.  From  ifty  to 
tbreescore  the  balaoce  generally  holds  even,  in  our 
colder  nimuttea :  for  he  loses  aot  much  in  fancy ; 
ind  judgment,  which  is  tlw  eOect  of  obserratSon, 
still  increases  :  bis  succeeding  years  afford  him  iit- 
Cle  more  thah  the  stabUe  of  his  own  harrest:  yet 
if  his  consdttttion  be  healthful,  bk  mind  may  still 
retain  a  decent  Vigour;  and  the  gleanings  of  that 
Sphraim,  in  comparison  witb  others,  will  surpass 
the  vintage  of  AMefeer.  I  hate  called  this  some- 
where, by  a  bold  raetai^r,  a  green  old  age,  hot 
Thgil  has  giren  me  hn  authority  for  the  figure. 

Jam  senior;  sed  cnada  Deo,  yiridisqu^  toiectus. 

AmoDg  those  few  who  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a 
Isttfeiir  spring,  yoor  lordfihTp  n  a  rare  eiample : 
who  behig  now  arrived  at  your  great  climacteric, 
yet  giVe  tio  proof  of  the  least  decayof  your  ot* 
tellent  jiid^ttient,  and  comprehcosidn  of  aU  things 
Mitch  ute  witbin  the  compass  of  human  under- 
fetsndlng. .  Tour  conversation  is  as  easy  as  it  is 
instructive,  add  t  could  never  observe  the  least 
vanity  or  the  least  assuming  in  any  thing  yon 
said:  but  a  mttnral  nnafiscted  modesty,  foil  of 
good  sense,  and  well  digested.  A  deamess  of 
iMtion,  expressed  b  rea<iy  add  tiaStodied  words. 
Ko  man  has  complained,  or  ever  ean,  that  yon 
have  discoursed  too  longon  anysul^ect^  for3rou 
leave  in  us  an  eagerness  of  learning  more;  pleased 
with  what  we  hear,  but  not  satisBed,  becatise  you 
win  not  speak  so  moeh  as  we  coidd  wish.  I  dare 
not  eicnse  your  lordship  Ihwa  this  fault;  for 
though  it  is  none  in  you,  it  is  one  to  sil  who  have 
the  happinem  of  being  kiiown  to  you.  I  must 
nonfess  the  ferities  make  it  one  of  Virgil's  beauties, 
that  having  said  what  ht  tbonght  coaVenient,  he 
hlways  left  somewhat  for  tfaa  imaghiation  of  his 
teaders  to  sojiply:  that  they  might  gratify  their 
foncies,  by  fining  more  hi  what  he  had  written, 
than  at  ftrst  they  conld,  and  think  they  had 
added  to  his  thoughti  when  it  was  all  there  be- 
fereband,  and  be  only  saVed  himself  the  eiqpense 
uf  words.  However  it  was,  I  never  went  foom 
your  lordship,  but  with  a  longing  to  retuin,  or 
without  a  hearty  curse  to  him  who  itiveoted  cere- 
•louies  in  tiie  world,  and  put  me  6n  the  necessity 
•f  withdrawing,  when  it  was  my  interest,  as  well 
ss  my  desire,  to  have  given  you  a  much  longer 
trouble.  I  cannot  imagine  (if  your  lordship  will 
give  me  leave  to  qpeak  my  thoughts)  but  you 
have  had  a  more  than  ordinliry  vigour  in  your 
tenth.  For  too  much  of  heat  is  required  at  first, 
that  there  may  not  too  little  be  left  at  kst  A 
prodigal  fire  is  only  capable  of  large  repsains  s 
tod  yours^  my  lord^  still  bunttJthe  deaicr  in  de- 


clining, the  blase  is  not  so  fierce  asat  the  first, 
but  the  smt^e  is  wholly  vanished;  and  yout 
friends  who  stand  about  you  are  not  only  sensible 
of  a  cheeHiil  warmth,  but  are  kept  at  an  awfitl 
distance  by  its  forcei  In  my  small  observations  of 
mankind,  I  have  ever  found,  that  such  as  are 
not  rather  t(x>  full  of  spirit  when  they  are  yoong;^ 
degenerate  to  dulness  in  their  age.  Sobriety  in 
our  riper  years  is  the  effwt  of  a  well-concocted 
warmth ;  but  whens  the  priaciples  ore  only  phlegm, 
what  can  be  expected  from  the  Waterish  matter, 
^t  an  insipid  manhood,  and  d  stdpid  old  infoney  ; 
discretion  hi  leading  strings,  and  a  confirmed 
Ignorance  on  crutches?  Virgil,  in  hit  third 
Georgic,  when  he  describes  a  c6lt,  who  promises 
a  courser  for  the  race,  or  for  the  field  of  battle, 
riiows  him  the  first  to  pass  the  bridge,  which 
trembles  under  him,  and  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
the  flood.  His  begitmiags  must  be  hi  rashness  ;  a 
noble  fiiult :  but  time  and  experience  will  correct 
that  errour,  and  Ime  it  into  a  deliberate  and  well*- 
weighed  courttge ;  which  knows  both  to  be  cautious 
and  to  dare,  as  occasion  offers.  Your  lordsbip 
is  a  man  of  honour,  not  only  so  unstained,  but  so 
unquestioned,  that  yon  are  the  living  standard  of 
that  heroic  virtue:  so  truly  such,  that  if  I  would 
flatter  you,  I  could  iSot  It  takes  not  foom  you, 
that  you  were  bom  with  principles  of  generosity 
and  prsbity;  but  it  adds  to  you,  that  you  hav« 
cultivated  natuns,  and  made  those  principles  the 
rule  and  measure  of  all  your  actions.  The  worid 
kodws  thift,  without  my  telling;  yet  poets  hava 
a  rigM  of  recording  it  to  all  po8terit3^ 

Dignum  laude  virum,  Musa  vetat  mori. 

Epaminondas,  Lucullus,  and  the  two  first  Cssars, 
were  not  esteemed  the  worse  commanders,  for 
having  made  philosophy  and  the  liberal  arts  their 
study.  Cicero  might  have  been  their  equal,  but 
that  he  wanted  courage.  To  have  both  these 
virtues,  and  to  have  improved  them  both,  with  a 
softness  of  manners,  and  a  sweetness  of  conversa- 
tion, few  of  our  nobility  can  fill  that  character: 
one  there  is,  and  so  donspicuous  by  his  own  light, 
that  he  needs  not 

Digito  monstrari,  et  dider  bic  est* 

To  be  nobly  bom,  and  of  an  ancient  faihily,  it 

in  the  extremes  of  fortune,  either  good  or  bad  ; 

for  virtue  and  descent  are  no  inheritanoe.    A  long 

a  .     ' 

series  of  ancestors  sbows  the  native  with  great 

advantage  at  the  .first;    but  if  be  any  way  de* 

generate  frcTm  his  line,  the  least  ipot  is  visible  oA 

ermine.      But  to  preserve  this  whiteness  in  its 

original  purity,   you,   nty  lord,   have,  like  that 

ermine^  fonahett  th«  conomi  trick  of  bMii<sssg 
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whkltk  Is  not  abrtjrs  cleant  ytm  hoire  cboten  ^r 
yourself  B    pfirace    grettnen,    and  will  not  be 
polluted  with  ambition.    It  hat  been  obseired  in 
former  times,  that  none  have  been  so  greedy  of 
Employments,   and  of  managing  the  public,   as 
they  who  have  least  deserved  their  stations.    But 
such  only  merit  to  be  called  patriots,  under  whom 
we  see  their  oonntry  flourish.      I  have  laughed 
somethnes  (for  who  would  alwajrs  be  an  Hem- 
ditus?)    when   I  have  reflected  on  those  men, 
who  from  thne  to  time  have  shot  themselves  into 
the   world.     I    have   seen  many  successions  €it 
them :  some  bolting  out  upon  the^ts^  with  vast 
applause,   and  others  hissed  off,  and  quitting  it 
with  disgrace.     But  while  they  were  in  action,  I 
have  constantly  observed,  that  they  seemed  de- 
sirous to  retreat  from  business:    greatness  they 
said  was  nauseous,  and  a  crowd  was  troublesome ; 
a  quiet  privacy  was  thdr  ambition.    Some  few 
of  them  I  believe  said  this  in  earnest,  and  were 
making  a  provision  against  futmre  want,  that  they 
might  enjoy  their  age  with  ease :  they  saw  the 
bappiness  of  a  private  life,  and  promised  to  theali- 
•elves  a  blessing,  which  every  day  it  was  in  their 
power   to   possess.     But  they  deferred   it,   and 
lingered  still  at  court,  because  they  thought  they 
had  not  yet  enough  to  midce  them  happy :  they 
would  have  more,  and  laid  in  to  make  their  solh 
tode  luxurious.     A  wretched  philosophy,  which 
Epicurus  never  taught  them  in  his  garden :  they 
loved  the  prospect  of  this  qaiet  in  reversion,  but 
were  not   willing  to  have  it  in  possession,   they 
would  first  be  old,    and  made  as  sum  of  health 
and  life,  as  if  both  of  them  were  at  their  dispose* 
But  put  them  to  the  necessity  of  present  choice, 
and  they  preferred  continuance  in  power:  like  the 
•wretch  who  called   Death  to  his  assistance,  but 
refused  him  when  he  came.    The  great  Scipio  was 
not  of  their  opinion,  who  indeed  sought  honours 
in  his  youth,  and  endured  the  fatigues  with  which 
he  purchased  them.     He  served  hid  country  when 
it  was  in  need  of  his  courage  and  conduct  until  he 
thought  it  was  time  to  serve  himself:    but  dis- 
mounted from  the  saddle  when  he  found  the  beast 
which  bore  him  began  to  grow  restiff  and  ungovern- 
able.    But  your  lordship  has  given  us  a  better 
example  of  moderatioo.    You  saw  betinies  that 
ingratitude  is  not  confined  to  commonwealths ;  and 
tbeiefbre  though  you  were  formed  alike,  for  the 
greatest  of  civil  employments,  and  military  com- 
mands, yet  you  pushed  not  your  fortune  to  rise 
in  either  s  but  coutsntcd  yourself  wiUi  being  capa- 
ble, as  much  as  any  whosoever,  ot  defending  your 
oonntry  with  your  sword,  or  assisting  it  with  your 
•OQiisely  when  you  were  called.    For  the  rest,  the 
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respect  ind  love  which  wn  p^  yon,  not  oifljr  li 
the  province  where  yon  live,  bnt  generally  by  all 
who  had  the  happiness  to  know  you,  was  a  wise 
exchange  for  the  hon«vrs  of  the  court:  a  place  of 
forgetfulness,  at  the  best,  for  wellnleaerveTS.    It 
Is  necessary  for  the  polishing  of  manners,  to  have 
breathed  that  air;  but  it  is  hifectious  even  to  the 
best  morals  to  live  always  in  it.     It  is  a  dangerous 
commerce,  where  an  honest  man  is  sure  at  the  first 
of  berag  cheated:  and  he  recovers  not  his  losses, 
but  by  learning  to  cheat  others.    The  undermining 
smile  becomes  at  taD^th  habitual ;  and  the  drill 
of  his  plausible  conversation,  is  only  to  flatter  one, 
that  he  may  betray  another.     Yet  it  is  good  to 
have  been  a  looker-on.  without  venturing  to  play ; 
that  a  man  may  know  felse  dice  another  time, 
though  he  never  means  to  use  them.    I  commend 
not  liim  who  never  knew  a  court,   but  him  who 
forsakes  it  because  he  knows  it.    A  young  man 
deserves  no  praise,   who  out  of  melancholy  seal 
leaves  the  world  before  he  has  well  tried  it,  and 
runs  headlong  into  religion.     He  who  carries  a 
maidenhead  into  a  cloister.  Is  sometimes  apt  to 
lose  it  there,  and  to  repent  of  his  repentance.    He 
bnly  is  like  to  endure  austerities,  who  has  already 
found  the  inconvenience  of  pleasures.     For  almost 
every  man  will  be  making  experiments  in  one  part 
or  anotlver  of  his  life;  and  the  danger  is  the  less 
when  we  are  young;  for,  having  tried  iteariy,  we 
shall  not  be  apt  to  repeat  it  afterwards.     Your 
lordship  therefore  may  property  be  said  to  have 
chosen  a  retreat,  and  not  to  have  chosen  it  until 
you  had  maturely  weired  the  advantages  of  risiag 
higher  with  the  hazards  of  the  fell.      Res  non 
paru  labore,  sed  relicta,  was  thought  by-  a  poet 
to  be  one  of  the  requisites  to  a  happy  life.    Why 
should  a  reasonable  man  pnt  it  in  the  power  of 
fortune  to  make  him  miserable,  when  his  ancesteit 
have  taken  care  to  release  him  from  her?  'let 
him-  venture,  sajrs  Horace,   qui  zonam  perdidiL 
He  who  has  nothing,  plajrs  securely ;  for  we  may 
win,  and  cannot  be  poorer  if  he  loses.    But  he  who 
is  bom  to, a  plentiful  estate,  and  is  ambitious  of 
ofiiees  at  court,  sets  a  stake  to  fortune,  which  she  ' 
can  seldom  answer :  if  he  gains  nothing,  he  kises 
all,  or  part  of  what  was  once  his  own;  and 
if  he  gets,  he  cannot  be  certain  but  he  may 
refund. 

In  short,  however  he  succeeds,  it  is  covetous- 
ness  that  induced  him  first  to  play,  and  covetous- 
ness  is  the  undoubted  sign  of  ill  sense  at  bottom. 
The  odds  are  against  himy  that  he  loses;  and 
one  loss  may  be  of  more  oonsec^uence  to  hhii 
than  all  his  former  winnings.  It  is  like  the  pre. 
sent  war  of  the  ChriiTiang  against  the  Tuikf 
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every  ye*-  they  gain  r  victory,  and  by  that  a 
town;  but  if  they  are  once  defeated,  they  lose  a 
JNorhioeat  a  blow,  and  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
whole  empire.  You,  my  lord,  enjoy  yoar  quiet 
in  a  garden,  where  you  have  not  only  the  leisure 
of  thinking,  bnt  the  pleasure  to  think  of  nothing 
which  can  discompose  your  mind.  A  good  con- 
science is  a  port  which  is  landlocked  on  every 
side,  and  where  no  winds  can  possibly  invade,  no 
tempests  can  arise.  There  a  man  may  stand  upon 
the  shore,  and  not  only  see  his  own  image,  but 
that  of  his  Maker,  clearly  reflected  from  the  un- 
disturbed and  silent  waters.  Reason  was  intended 
for  a  blessing,  and  such  it  is  to  men  of  honour 
•ad  integrity  :  who  desire  no  more  than  what  they 
are  able  to  give  themselves :  like  the  happy  old 
Coricyan,  whom  ray  author  describes  in  his  fourth 
Georgic :  whose  fruits  and  sallads,  on  which  he 
Ihred  contented,  were  all  of  his  own  growth,  and 
bis  own  plantation.  Virgil  seems  to  think  that  the 
blessings  of  a  country  life  are  not  complete,  with- 
out an  improvement  of  knowledge  by  contempla- 
tion and  reading. 

O  fortunatos  nimii!km,  bona  si  sua  norint, 

Agricolas ! 
It  is  but  half  poaefsion  not  to  underrtaod  that 
bappineas  which  we  povess :  a  foundation  of  good 
sense,  and  a  cultivation  of  learning,  are  required 
to  give  a  seasoning  to  retirement,  and  make  us 
taste  the  blessing.  God  has  bestowed  on  your 
lordship  the  first  of  these,  and  you  have  bestowed 
on  yourself  the  second.  Eden  was  not  made  for 
beastt,  though  they  were  suffered  to  live  in  it, 
bnt  for  their  master,  who  studied  God  in  the 
works  of  his  creation.  Neither  could  the  Devil 
have  been  happy  thefe  with  all  bis  knowledge, 
for  ha  wanted  innocence  to  make  him  so.  He 
brought  envy,  malice,  and  ambition  into  paradise, 
which  sonred  to  him  the  sweetness  of  the  place. 
Wherever  inordinate  affections  are,  it  is  Hell. 
Sdch  only  can  enjoy  the  country,  who  are  capable 
of  thinking  when  they  are  there,  and  have  left 
their  passions  behind  them  in  the  town.  Then 
th^  are  prepared  for  solitude ;  and  in  that  soli- 
tude is  prepared  for  them 

Et  secura  quies,  et  nescia  iailere  vita. 
At  I  began  this  dedication  with  a  verse  of  Virgil, 
so  r  conclude  it  with  another.    The  continuance  of 
your  health,  to  enjoy  that  happiness  which  you  so 
well  deserve,  and  which  you  have  provided  for 
youxself,  is  the  sincere  and  earnest  wish  of 
your  lordship's 
most  devoted,  and 
most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  ORYDEX 
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THl  AKOUMBNT. 

The  poet,  in  the  beginning  of  this  book,  propoundf 
the  general  design  of  each  georgic :  and,  after  a 
solemn  invocation  of  all  the  gods  who  are  anr 

.'  way  related  to  his  subject,  he  addresses  himself 
m  parUcular  to  Augustus,  whom  he  compliments 
with  divinity  j  and  after  strikes  into  bis  business. 
He  shows  the  difierent  kinds  of  Ullage  proper  to 
different  soils,  traces  out  the  original  of  agri- 
culture, gives  a  catalogue  of  the  husbandman's 
tools,  specifies  the  employments  peculiar  to 
each  season,  describes  the  changes  of  the  wea- 
ther, with  the  signs  in  Heaven  and  Earth  that 
forebode  them,  mstances  many  of  the  pro- 
digies that  happtoed  near  the  time  of  Julius 
C«sar^  death,  and  shuts  up  all  with  a  sun. 
plication  to  the  gods  for  the  safety  of  Augustus 
and  the  preservation  of  Rome.  * 


What  makes  a  plenteous  harvest,  when  to  tura 
The  fruitful  soil,  and  when  to  sow  the  com: 
The  care  of  sheep,  of  oxen,  and  of  kme  • 
And  hew  to  raise  on  elms  the  teeming  vine  • 
The  birth  and  genius  of  the  frugal  bee,       ' 
I  sing,  Msecenas,  and  I  sing  to  thee. 

Ye  deities!  who  fields  and  plains  protect. 
Who  rule  the  seasons,  and  the  year  dhwt  • 
Bacchus  and  fostering  Ceres,  powers  divine* 
Who  gave  us  com  for  mast,  for  water  wine : 
Ye  fawns,  propitious  to  the  raral  swains,     rnlains 
Ye  nymphs,  that  haunt  the  mountains  and  the* 
Jom  m  my  work,  and  to  my  numbeia  bring 
Your  needful  succour,  for  your  gifts  I  sing. 
And  thou,  whose  trident  struck  the  teeminr  Earth 
And  made  a  passage  for  the  couiMr's  birth ;  * 

And  thou,  for  whom  the  Csan  shore  sustains 
The  milky  herds,  that  graze  the  flowery  plains  • 
And  thou,  the  shepherds  tutelary  god,  * 

Leave  for  a  while,  O  Pan !  thy  lov'd  abode : 
And,  if  Arcadian  fleaces  be  thy  care. 
From  fields  and  mountains  to  my  song  repair 
Inventor,  Pallas ,  of  the  fattening  oil, 
Thou  founder  of  the  plough  and  fSoughman's  toil  • 
And  thou,  whose  hands  the  shroud-like  cypress' 
Come,  all  ye  gods  and  goddesses  that  wear    [rear  • 
The  roral  honours,  and  increase  the  year.  ' 

You,  who  supply  the  ground  with  seeds  of  grain; 
And  yon,  who  swell  those  seeds  with  kindly  rain  I 
And  chiefly  thou,  whose  undetermin'd  sUte 
Is  yet  the  business  of  the  gods*  debate; 
Whether  in  afW>times  to  be  declar'd 
The  patron  of  the  world,  and  Rome's  pecuKar 
Or  o'er  the  fruits  and  seasons  to  preside,      [guard 
And  the  round  circuit  of  the  year  to  guide ; 
Powerful  of  blessings,  which  thou  8trew»st  aroimd. 
And  wiUi  thy  goddess  mother's  myrtle  crown'd. 
Or  i^lt  thon,  Csssar,  choose  the  watery  reign. 
To  smooth  the  surges,  and  corKct  the  main  ? 
Then  mariners,  in  storms,  to  thee  shall  prav 
Ev'n  utmost  Thnlfe  shall  thy  power  obey  • 
And  Neptune  shall  resign  the  fosces  of  th^  gea. 
The  watery^  irgins  for  thy  bed  shall  strive, 
And  Tetbys  all  her  waves  in  dowry  give. 
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Or  wilt  tholi  blcas  oiir  soinmers  with  thy  fays, 

And  seated  near  the  Balance,  poise  the  days : 

Where  in  the  void  of  Heaven  a  space  is  free, 

Betwixt  the  Scorpion  and  the  Maid,  for  tiiee. 

The  Scorpion,  ready  to  receive  thy  laws, 

Yields  half  his  region,  and  contracts  his  clawd. 

Whatever  part  of  HeaVeri  thou  shalt  obtain. 

For  let  not  Hell  presume  of  such  a  reign  j 

i^or  let  so  dire  a  thirst  of  empire  move 

Thy  mind,  to  leave  thy  kindred  gods  above. 

Though  Greece  admires  Elysium's  blest  retreat. 

Though  Proserpine  affects  her  silent  seat. 

And,  importun'd  by  Ceres  to  remove, 

Prefers  the  fields  below  to  those  above. 

But  thon,  propitious  Caesar  !  guide  my  course, 

And,  to  my  bold  endeavours,  add  thy  force. 

Pity  the  poet's  and  the  ploughmati^s  cares, 

Interest  thy  greatness  in  our  niean  affairs. 

And  use  thyself  betimes  to  hear  and  grant  our 

prayei"S. 
While  yet  the  spring  is  youpg,  while  earth  un- 
fter  frozen  bosom  to  the  western  winds ;        [binds 
While  mountain-snows  dissolve  against  tlie  Sun, 
And  streams,  yet  new,  from  precipices  run; 
Kv*n  in  this  early  dawning  of  the  year, 
Produce  the  plough,  and  yoke  the  sturdy  steer. 
And  goad  him  till  he  groans  beneath  his  toil. 
Till  the  bright  share  is  bury'd  in  the  soil. 
That  crop  rewards  the  greedy  peasant's  pains, 
Which  twice  the  Sun,  and  twice  the  cold  sustains, 
And  bursts  the  crowded  bams,  with  more  than  pro- 
mised gains. 
But  ere  we  stir  the  yet  unbroken  ground. 
The  various  course  of  seasons  must  be  found  j 
The  weather,  and  the  setting  of  the  windd. 
The  culture  suiting  to  the  several  kinds 
Of  seeds  and  plants,  and  what  will  thrive  and  rise, 
And  what  the  genius  of  the  soil  denies. 
This  ground  with  Bacchus,  that  with  Ceres  suits ; 
That  other  loads  the  trees  with  happy  fruits  ; 
A  fourth  with  grass,  unbidden,  decks  the  ground: 
Thus  Tmolus  is  with  yellow  saffron  croun'dj 
India,  black  ebon  and  white  ivory  bears ; 
And  soft  Idume  weeps  her  odorons  tears. 
Thus  Pontus  sends  her  beaver  stones  from  far; 
And  naked  Spaniards  temper  steel  for  war. 
Epirus  for  th'  Klean  chariot  breeds 
(In  hopes  of  palms)  a  race  of  running  steeds. 
This  is  th*  original  contract j  these  the  laws 
Impos'd  by  Nature,  and  by  Nature's  cause, 
On  sundry  places,  when  Deucalion  hurIM 
His  mother's  entrails  on  the  desert  world  : 
Whence  men,  a  hard  Jaborious  kind,  were  bom. 
Then  borrow  part  of  winter  for  thy  corn : 
And  early  with  thy  team  the  glebe  in  furrows 

turn. 
Tliat,  while  the  turf  lies  open  and  unbound. 
Succeeding  suns  may  bake  the  mellow  ground. 
But  if  the  soil  be  barren,  only  scar 
The  surface,  and  but  lightly  print  the  share. 
When  cold  A  returns  rises  with  the  Sun : 
Lest  wicked  weeds  the  corn  should  over-run 
In  watery  soils ;  or  lest  the  barren  sand 
S^hould  suck  the  moisture  from  the  thirsty  land. 
Both  these  unha))py  soils  the  swain  forbeai"S, 
And  keeps  a  sabbath  of  alternate  years  : 
That  the  spent  earth  may  gather  heat  again ; 
And,  better'd  by  cessation,  bear  the  grain. 
At  least,  where  vetches,  poise,  and  tarcR  have  stood, 
And  stalks  of  lupines  grew,  (a  stubborn  wood) 
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Th'  ensuing  season,  in  retnmj  may  Wf 
The  bearded  product  of  the  golden  year. 
For  flax  and  oats  will  burn  the  tender  field; 
And  sleepy  poppies  harmful  har\-ests  yield. 
But  sweet  vicissitudes  of  rest  and  toil 
Make  easy  labour,  and  renew  the  soiL 
Yet  sprinkle  sordid  ashes  all  around. 
And  load  with  fattening  dung  thy  fallow  ground* 
Thus  change  of  seeds  for  meagre  soils  is  best ; 
And  earth  mannr'd,  not  idle,  though  at  rest 

long  practice  has  a  sure  improvement  found. 
With  kindled  fires  to  biirn  the  barren  ground ; 
When  the  light  stubble,  to  the  flames  resigned. 
Is  driven  along,  and  crackles  in  the  wind. 
Whether  from  hence  the  hollow  womb  of  Earth 
Is  warm'd  with  secret  strength  for  better  birth ; 
Or,  when  the  latent  vice  is  cur'd  by  fire. 
Redundant  humours  through  the  pores  expire ; 
Or  that  the  warmth  distends  the  chinks,  and  maketf 
New  breathings,  whence  new  nourishment  she 

takes ; 
Or  that  the  heat  the  gaping  ground  constrains. 
New  knits  the  surface,  and  new  strings  the  veins, 
I^^st  soking  showers  should  pierce  her  secret  seatt, 
Or  freezing  Boreas  chill  her  genial  heat; 
Or  scorching  suns  too  violently  beat. 

Nor  is  the  profit  small,  the  peasant  makes, 
Who  smooths  with  harrows,  or  itho  pounds  with* 

rakes 
The  crumbling  clods  :  nor  Geres  from  on  high 
Hegards  his  labours  with  a  grudging  eye ; 
Kor  his,  who  ploughs  across  the  furrow'd  grounds^ 
And  on  the  back  of  earth  inflicts  new  wounds; 
For  he  with  frequent  exercise  commands 
lb'  unwilling  soil,  and  tames  the  stubborn  lands. 

Ye  swains,  invoke  the  powers  who  rule  the  skyi 
For  a  moist  summer,  and  a  winter  dry : 
For  winter  drought  rewards  the  peasant's  pam. 
And  broods  indulgent  on  the  bury'd  grain. 
Hence  Mysia  boasts  her  harvests,  and  the  tops 
Of  Gargarus  admire  their  happy  crops. 
When  first  the  soil  receives  the  fruitful  seed. 
Make  no  delay,  but  cover  it  with  speed: 
So  fenc'd  from  cold ;  the  pliant  furrows  break. 
Before  the  surly  clod  resisti  the  rake. 
And  call  the  floods  from  high,  to  rush  amain 
With  pregnant  streams,  to  swell  the  teeming  grauu 
Then,  when  the  fiery  suns  too  fllercely  play. 
And  shrivell'd  herbs  on  withering  stems  decay, 
The  wary  ploughman,  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
Uridams  his  watery  stores,  huge  torrents  flow ; 
And,  rattling  down  the   rocks,   large  moistuTt 

Tempering  the  thirsty  fever  of  the  field. 
And  lest  the  stem,  too  feeble  for  the  freight, 
Should  scarce  sustain  the  head's  unwieldy  weighty 
Sends  in  his  feeding  flocks  betimes  t'  invade 
The  rising  bulk  of  the  luxuriant  blade; 
Ere  y(  t  th*  aspiring  offspring  of  the  grain 
O'ertops  the  ridges  of  the  furrow'd  plain  : 
And  drains  the  standing  waters,  when  they^eld 
Too  large  a  beverage  to  the  dninken  field. 
But  most  in  autumn,  and  the  showery  spring, 
When  dubious  months  uncertain  weather  bring: 
When  fountains  open,  when  impetuous  rain 
Swells  hasty  brooks,  and  pours  upon  the  plain ; 
When  earth  with  slime  and  mud  is  cover'd  o'er. 
Or  hollow  places  spue  their  watery  store. 
Nor  yet  the  ploughman,  nor  the  labouring  steefy 
Sustain  alone  the  hazards  of  the  year| 
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^t  ghtftOB  g«ese,  And  the  Strymonmn  crane. 
With  foreign  troops,  iovade  the  tender  grain : 
And  towering  weetls  malignant  shadows  yield ; 
And  spreading  saccory  chokes  the  rising  field. 
The  sire  of  gods  and  men,  with  bard  decrees. 
Forbids  our  plenty  to  be  bought  with  ease : 
And  wills  that  mortal  men,  inor'd  to  toll, 
SbocUd  exercise,  with  pains,  the  grudging  suiL 
Himself  inventad  first  the  shining  share, 
And  whetted  human  hidustry  by  care : 
Himself  did  bandycrafts  and  arts  ordain, 
Nor  suflfer'd  sloth  to  nist  his  active  reign. 
Ere  this,  no  peasant  Tex'd  the  peaceful  ground^ 
Which  only  turh  and  greens  for  altars  found  : 
Jfo  fences  parted  fields,  nor  marks  nor  bounds 
BistingnishM  acres  of  litigious  grounds : 
But  all  was  common,  and  the  fruitful  Earth 
Was  free  to  give  her  unexaoted  birth. 
Jore  added  Tenom  to  the  viper's  brood. 
And  swell'd,  with  raging  storms,  the  peaceful  flood : 
CvrnmissionM  hungry  wolves  t^  infest  the  fold, 
And  shook  from  oaken  leaves  the  liquid  gold. 
RemoT*d  from  human  reach  the  cheerful  fire, 
And  frotn  the  rivers  bade  the  wine  retire: 
That  studious  need  might  useful  arts  explore  : 
From  furrowM  fields  to  reap  the  fbodful  store  ; 
And  force  the  veins  of  clashing  flints  t'  expire 
The  Intlung  seeds  of  their  celestial  fire. 
Then  first  on  seas  the  hollow'd  alder  swam; 
Then  sailors  quartered  Heaven,  and  found  a  name 
For  every  fix*d  and  every  wandering  star : 
The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  and  the  Northern  Car. 
Then  toils  fbr  beasts^  and  lime  for  birds  were  found. 
And  deepmouth'd  dogs  did  forest-walks  surround : 
And  casting*nets  were  spread  in  shallow  brooks, 
Drags  in  the  deep,  and  baits  were  hung  on  hooks. 
Then  saws  were  toothM,  and  sounding  axes  made 
(For  wedges  first  did  yielding  wood  invade)  j 
And  various  arts  in  order  did  succeed. 
(What  cannot  endless  labour,  nrg*d  by  need  ?) 

First  Ceres  taught,  the  ground  with  grain  to  sow. 
And  arm'd  with  iron  shares  the  crooked  plough. 
When  now  Dodonian  oaks  no  more  supply'd 
Their  mast,  and  trees  their  forest-fruit  deny'd. 
Soon  was  his  labour  doubled  to  the  swain. 
And  blasting  mildews  blackened  all  his  grain. 
Tough  thistles  chok'd  the  fields,  and  kilVd  the  com, 
And  an  unthrifty  crop  of  weeds  was  borne. 
Then  burs  and  brambles,  an  unbidden  crew 
Of  graceless  guests,  th'  unhappy  field  subdue : 
And  oats  nnblest,  and  darnel  domineers, 
And  shoots  its  head. above  the  shining  eaxa. 
So  that  unless  the  land  with  daily  care 
1m  exercised,  and  with  an  iron  war 
Of  rakes  and  arrows  the  proud  foes  expelPd, 
And  birds  with  clamours  frighted  from  the  field ; 
Unless  the  boughs  are  lopp*d  that  shade  the  plain, 
And  Heaven  invokM  with  vows  for  fruitful  rain. 
On  other  crops  you  may  with  envy  look, 
And  shake  fbr  food  the  long  abandonM  oak. 
Nor  most  we  pass  untold  what  arms  they  wield, 
Who  labonr  tillage  and  the  furrow'd  field  : 
Without  whose  aid  the  ground  her  com  denies. 
And  nothing  can  be  sown,  and  nothing  rise. 
Tike  crooked  plough,  the  ^are,  the  towering  height 
Of  waggons,  and  the  cart's  unwieldy  weight ; 
The  sled,  the  tumbril,  hurdles,  and  the  flail. 
The  Ian  of  Bacchus,  with  the  flying  sail. 
Theae  all  most  be  prepared,  if  ploughmen  hope 
Tile  promis'd  bleanng  of  a  honnteoiu  crop* 
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'  Young  elms  with  early  force  in  co|6ses  bow. 
Fit  for  the  figure  of  the  crooked  plough. 
Of  eight  foot  long  a  fastened  beam  prepare. 
On  either  side  the  head  produce  an  ear, 
And  sink  a  socket  for  the  shining  share. 
Of  beech  the  ploughtail,  and  the  bending  yoke; 
Or  softer  Traden  hardened  in  the  smoke. 
1  could  be  long  in  precepts,  but  I  fear 
So  mean  a  subject  might  offend  your  ear. 
Delve  of  convenient  depth  your  threshing-floor  t 
With  tempered  clay  then  fill  and  face  it  o'er : 
And  let  the  weighty  roller  run  the  round, 
To  smooth  the  surface  of  th*  unequal  ground ; 
Lest  crack'd  with  summer  heats  the  flooring  flies. 
Or  sinks,  and  through  the  crannies  weeds  arise. 
For  sundry  foes  the  mral  realms  surround : 
The  field-mouse  builds  her  garner  under  ground. 
For  gather'd  grain  the  blind  laborious  mole 
In  winding  mazes  works  her  hidden  hole. 
In  hollow  caverns  vermin  make  abode. 
The  hissing  serpent,  and  the  swelling  toad  : 
The  corn-devouring  weasel  here  abides, 
And  the  wise  ant  her  wintry  store  provides. 

Mark  well  the  flowering  almonds  in  the  wood  | 
If  odorous  blooms  the  bearing  branches  load. 
The  glebe  will  answer  to  the  sylvan  reign, 
Great  heats  will  follow,  and  large  crops  of  grain* 
But  if  a  wood  of  leaves  o'ershade  the  tree, 
Such  and  so  barren  will  thy  harvest  be  : 
In  vain  the  h'lnfL  shall  vex  ihe  threshing-floor. 
For  empty  chaff  and  straw  will  be  thy  store. 
Some  steep  thehr  seed,  and  some  in  caldrons  boil 
With  vigorous  nitre,  and  with  lees  of  oil, 
O'er  gentle  fires;  th'  exuberant  juice  to  drain. 
And  swell  the  flattering  husks  with  fruitful  grain. 
Yet  is  not  the  success  for  yean  assur'd, 
Though  chosen  is  the  seed,  and  fully  cur'd  ; 
Unless  the  peasant,  with  his  annual  pain. 
Renews  his  choice,  and  culls  the  largest  grain* 
Thus  all  below,  whether  by  Nature's  curse. 
Or  Fate's  decree,  degenerate  still  to  worse. 
So  the  boat's  brawny  crew  the  current  stein. 
And,  slow  advancing,  struggle  with  the  stream  s 
But  if  they  slack  their  bands,  or  cease  to  strive. 
Then  down  the  flood  with  lieadlong  haste  they  drive. 

Nor  must  the  |)lougfaman  less  observe  the  skies. 
When  the  Kids,  Dragon,  and  A  returns  rise. 
Than  sailors  homeward  bent,  who  cut  Iheir  way 
Through  Rene's  stormy  straits,  and  oyster-breed- 
ing sea. 
But  when  Astrea's  balance,  hung  on  high. 
Betwixt  the  nights  and  days  divides  the  sky. 
Then  yoke  your  oxen,  sow  your  winter  grain  ; 
Till  cold  December  comes  with  driving  rain. 
Linseed  and  fraitful  poppy  bury  warm. 
In  a  dry  season,  and  prevent  the* storm. 
Sow  beans  and  clover  in  a  rotten  soil, 
And  millet,  rising  firom  your  annual  toil : 
When  with  his  golden  homs,  in  full  career. 
The  Bull  beats  down  the  barriers  of  the  year ; 
And  Argos  and  the  Dog  forsake  the  norths  m  sphere^ 

But  if  your  care  to  wheat  alone  extend. 
Let  Maia  with  her  sisters  first  descend. 
And  the  bright  Gnosian  diadem  downward  bend  j 
Before  you  trust  in  earth  your  future  hope : 
Or  else  expect  a  listless  lazy  crop. 
Some  swains  have  sown  before,  but  most  have  found 
A  husky  harvest,  from  the  gmdging  ground. 
Vile  vetches  would  you  sow,  or  lentils  lean. 
The  growth  of  Egypt,  or  the  kidney-bean  }  , 
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Begin  wliea  t)ie  dow  Waffoner  deicends; 

Kor  cease  your  towing  till  mid-winter  ends : 
For  this,  through  twelve  bright  signs  Apollo  goidet 
The  year,  and  Earth  in  several  climes  divides. 
Five  girdles  bind  the  skiea,  the  tonid  zone 
Glows  with  the  passing  and  repassing  Sun. 
Far  on  the  right  and  left,  th*  extremes  of  Heaven, 
To  frosts  and  snows  and  bitter  blasts  are  given. 
Betwixt  tlie  midst  and  these,  the  gods  assigned 
Two  habitable  seats  for  human  kind : 
And  cross  their  limits  cut  a  sloping  way, 
Which  the  twelve  signs  in  beauteous  oitler  iway. 
Two  poles  turn  round  the  globe ;  one  seen  to  rise 
O'er  Scythian  hills,  and  one  in  Libyan  skies. 
The  first  sublime  in  Heaven,  the  last  it  whirrd 
Below  the  regions  of  the  nether  world. 
Around  our  pole  the  spiry  Dragon  glides, 
And  like  a  winding  stream  the  Bears  divides  j 
The  Less  and  Greater,  who  by  Fate's  decree 
Abhor  to  dive  beneath  the  southern  sea ; 
There,  as  they  say,  perpetual  night  is  found 
In  silence  brooding  on  th'  unhappy  ground : 
Or  when  Aurora  leaves  our  northern  sphere,      * 
She  lights  the  downward  Heaven,  and  rises  there. 
And  when  on  us  she  breathes  the  living  light, 
Kcd  Vesper  kindles  there  the  tapers  of  the  night 
From  hence  uncertain  seasons  we  may  know; 
And  when  to  reap  the  grain,  and  when  to  sow  % 
Or  when  to  fell  the  furzes ;  when  'tis  meet 
To  spread  the  flying  canvas  for  the  fleet. 
Observe  what  stars  arise  or  disappear; 
And  the  four  quarters  of  the  rolling  year. 

'  But  when  cold  weather,  and  continued  rain» 
1'he  labouring  husband  in  his  bouse  restrain. 
Let  him  forecast  his  work  with  timely  care, 
Which  else  is  huddled  when  the  skies  are  &ir  :* 
Then  let  hun  mark  the  sheep,  or  whet  the  shining 

share. 
Or  hollow  trees  for  boats,  or  number  o'er 
His  sacks,  or  measure  his  increasing  store ; 
Or  sharpen  stakes,  or  head  the  forks,  or  twtue 
The  sallow  twiigs  to  tie  the  straggling  vine ; 
Or  wicker  baskets  weave,  or  air  the  com. 
Or  grinded  grain  betwixt  two  marbles  turn. 
No  laws,  divine  or  human,  dm  restrain 
From  necessary  works  the  labouring  swain. 
Kv'n  holydays  and  feasts  permission  yield. 
To  float  the  meadows,  or  to  fence  the  field. 
To  fire  the  brambles,  snare  the  birds,  and  steep 
In  wholesome  waterfalls  the  woolly  sheep.' 
And  <ift  the  drudging  ass  is  driven,  with  toil. 
To  neighbouring  towns  with  apples  and  with  oil : 
Returning  late,  and  loaden  home  with  gain 
Of  harter'd  pitch,  and  hand-mills  for  the  grain. 

The  lucky  days,  in  each  revolving  Moon, 
For  labour  choose :  the  fifth  be  sure  to  shun : 
That  gave  the  Furies  and  pale  Pluto  birth. 
And  arm'd,  against  the  skies,  the  sons  of  Earth. 
With  mountains  piled  on  mountains,  thrice  they 
To  scale  the  stecpy  battlements  of  Jove :      [strove 
And  thrice  his  lij^htning  and  red  thunder  play'd, 
And  their  demolished  works  in  min  laid, 
'ilie  saventh  is,  next  the  tenth,  the  best  to  join 
Young  oxen  to  the  yoke,  and  plant  the  vine. 
Then,  weavers,  stretch  your  stays  upon  the  weft : 
The  ninth  is  good  for  travel,  bad  for  theft. 
Some  works  in  dead  of  night  are  better  done  ; 
Or  when  the  morning  dew  prevents  tJje  Sim. 
Parch'd  meads  and  stubble  mow  by  Phoebe's  light, 
Which  both  require  the  cooUu^as  of  the  night ; 


For  moisture  then  abounds,  and  petilyi 
Descend  in  silence  to  refresh  the  plains. 
The  wife  and  husband  equally  conspire 
To  work  by  night,  and  rake  the  wmter  fire : 
He  sharpens  torches  in  the  glimmering  room; 
She  shoots  the  flying  shuttle  through  the  looni: 
Or  boils  in  kettles  must  of  wine,  and  skims 
With  leaves,  the  dregs  that  overflow  the  brimt* 
And  till  the  watchful  cock  awakes  the  day. 
Site  tings  to  drive  the  tedious  hours  away. 
But  in  warm  weather,  when  the  skies  are  clear, 
By  daylight  reap  the  prodoct  of  the  year : 
And  in  the  Sun  vour  golden  grain  display. 
And  thrash  it  out,  and  winnow  it  by  day. 
Plough  naked,  swain,  and  naked  sow  the  land, 
For  laxy  winter  numbs  the  labouring  hand. 
In  genial  winter,  swains  enjoy  their  store, 
Forget  their  hardships,  and  recruit  for  more. 
The  farmer  to  full  bowls  invites  his  friends. 
And  what  he  got  with  pains,  with  pleasure  speodii 
So  sailors,  when  escap'd  from  stormy  seas. 
First  crown  their  vessels,  then  indulge  their  ease. 
Yet  that's  the  proper  time  to  thrash  the  wood 
For  mast  of  oak,  your  fiat  hers'  homely  food. 
To  gather  laurel  berries  and  the  spoH 
Of  bloody  myrtles,  and  to  press  your  oil. 
For  stalking  cranes  to  set  the  guileful  snare, 
T*  enclose  the  stags  in  toils,  and  hunt  the  bare. 
With  Balearic  slings,  or  Gnosian  bow. 
To  persecute  from  far  the  flying  doe. 
Then,  when  the  fleecy  skies  new  clothe  the  wood, 
And  cakes  of  rustling  ice  come  rolling  down  the  flood. 
Now  sing  we  stormy  stars,  when  autumn  weigbf 
The  year,  and  adds  to  nights,  and  shortens  days ; 
And  sunt  declining  shine  with  feeble  rays : 
.  What  cares  must  then  attend  the  toiling  swain  ; 
Or  when  the  lowering  spring,  with  lavish  rain, 
Beats  down  the  slander  stem  and  bearded  grain. 
While  yet  the  head  is  green,  or,  lightly  swell'd 
With  milky  moisture,  overlooks  the  field  ! 
Ev*n  when  the  farmer,  now  Sf  cure  of  fear, 
Sends  in  the  swains  to  spoil  the  finish'd  year : 
Ev'n  while  the  reaper  fills  his  greedy  bands, 
And  binds  the  golden  sheaves  in  brittle  bands : 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  sudden  storm  arise, 
From  all  the  warring  winds  that  sweep  the  skies : 
The  heavy  harvest  from  the  root  is  torn, 
And  whirrd  aloft  the  lighter  stubble  bonie ; 
With  such  a  force  the  (lying  rack  is  driven, 
And  such  a  winter  wears  the  face  of  Heaven : 
And  oft  whole  sheets  descend  of  sluicy  rain, 
Suck'd  by  the  spon^  clouds  from  off  the  tnain: 
The  lofty  skies  at  once  come  pouring  down. 
The  promisM  crop  and  golden  labours  drown. 
The  dikes  are  fiird,  end  with  a  roaring  sound 
The  rising  rivers  float  the  nether  ground  ;  [bound. 
And  rocks  the  bellowing  voice  of  boiling  seal  re- 
The  father  of  the  gods  his^Iory  shrouds ; 
Involved  in  tempests,  and  a  night  of  clouds, 
And  from  the  middle  darkness  flashing  out. 
By  fits  he  deals  bis  fiery  bolts  about. 
Earth  feels  the  motipns  of  her  angry  god, 
Her  entrails  tremble,  and  her  moimtains  noo  j- 
And  flying  beasts  in  forests  seek  abode : 
Deep  horrour  seizes  every  human  breast, 
Their  pride  is  humbled,  and  their  fear  confcts'd : 
While  he  from  high  his  rolling  thunder  throws, 
And  fires  the  mountains  with  repeated  blows : 
T^ie  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  cent| 
The  winds  redouble^  and  th«  rains  augment : 
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Tb»  wares  on  heaps  are  dasbM  agmtnst  the  shore, 
Aod  Dov  the  woods,  and  now  the  billows  roar. 

Id  fear  of  this,  observe  the  starry  signs, 
Where  Satam  houses,  and  where  Hermes  johis. 
But  first  to  Heaveo  ^y  due  derotions  pay, 
And  annual  gifts  on  Ceres'  altan  lay. 
When  winter's  rage  abates,  whai  cheerful  hours 
Awake  the  spring,  the  spring  awakes  the  flowafs. 
On  the  green  turf  thy  careless  limbs  display, 
And  celebrate  the  mighty  mother's  day. 
For  then  the  hills  with  pleasing  shades  are  crowned. 
And  sleeps  are  sweeter  on  the  silken  ground : 
With  milder  beams  the  Sun  securely  shines ; 
Pat  are  the  lambs,  and  luscious  are  the  wines. 
Ut  every  swain  adore  her  power  dinne, 
And  milk  and  honey  mix  with  sparkling  whie : 
I^  all  the  choir  of  clowns  attend  the  show. 
In  long  proitesion,  shouting  as  they  go ; 
Invoking  her  to  bless  their  yearly  stores. 
Inviting  plenty  to  their  crowded  floors. 
Thus  in  the  spring,  and  thus  in  summer's  heat, 
Before  the  sickles  touch  the  ripening  wheat, 
On  Ceres  call ;  and  let  the  labouring  hind 
With  oaken  wreaths  his  hollow  temples  bind : 
On  Ceres  let  him  call,  and  Ceres  praise, 
With  nncouth  dances,  and  with  country  lays. 

And  that  by  certain  signs  we  may  presage 
Ofhestsand  rains,  and  wind's  impetuous  rage. 
The  sorereign  of  the  Heavens  has  set  on  high 
The  Moon,  to  mark  the  changes  of  the  sky  :  [swain 
When  southern  blasts  shall  cease,  and  when  the 
ShonM  near  their  folds  his  feedrag  flocks  restrain. 
For,  ere  the  rising  winds  begin  to  roar, 
The  working  seas  advance  to  wash  the  shore : 
Soft  whispers  ran  along  the  leafy  woods. 
And  mountains  whistle  to  the  murmuring  floods : 
Fv'n  then  the^loubtful  billows  scarce  abstain 
From  the  toas'd  vessel  on  the  troubled  main; 
When  crying  cormorants  forsake  the  sea. 
And,  stretching  to  the  covert,  wing  their  way  ; 
When  sportful  coots  run  skimming  o^er  the  strand ; 
When  watchful  herons  leave  their  watery  stand  j 
And  mounting  upward  with  erected  flight, 
^n  on  the  skies,  and  soar  above  the  sight. 
And  oft  before  tempestuous  winds  arise, 
The  seeming  stars^fall  headlong  from  the  skies  ; 
And,  shooting  through  the  darkness,  gild  the  night 
With  sweeping  glories,  and  long  trails  of  light : 
And  chaff  with  eddy  winds  is  whirl'd  arouml. 
And  dancing  leav^  are  lifted  from  the  ground  ; 
And  floating  feathers  on  the  waters  play. 
'  Bat  when  the  winged  thunder  takes  his  way 
From  the  cold  north,  and  east  and  west  engage. 
And  at  their  frontiers  meet  with  equal  rage. 
The  ckmds  are  crush'd,  a  glut  of  gathered  rahi 
The  hollow  ditches  fills,  and  floats  the  plana, 
^  wiion  furl  their  dropping  sheeU  amain. 
Wet  weather  seldom  hurts  the  most  unwise, 
So  plain  the  signs^  such  prophets  are  the  skies : 
The  wary  crane  foresees  it  first,  and  sails 
Above  the  storm,  and  leaves  the  lowly  vales : 
The  cow  kx>ks  up,  and  from  afiir  can  find 
The  change  of  Heaven,  and  snuffs  it  in  the  wind* 
The  swallow  skims  the  river's  watery  face,     [race. 
The  frogs  renew  the  croaksof  their  loquacious 
The  careful  ant  her  secret  cell  forsakes. 
And  drags  her  eggs  along  the  narrow  tracks. 
At  either  horn  the  rainbow  drinks  the  flood, 
Hnje  flocks  of  rising  rooks  forsake  their  food, 
^  <5Tring,  soek  the  shelter  of  tb«  wood^ 


Besides,  the  several  sorts  of  watery  fowls. 
That  swim  the  seas,  or  haunt  the  standing  poob : 
The  swans  that  sail  along  the  silver  flood. 
And  dive  with  stretching  necks  to  search  their  food. 
Then  lave  their  backs  with  sprinkling  dews  in  vain. 
And  stem  the  stream  to  meet  the  promis'd  rain. 
The  crow,   with  clamorous  cries,    the  shower  de 
And  single  stalks  along  the  desert  sands,     [mands^ 
The  nightly  virgin,  while  her  wheel  she  plies. 
Foresees  the  storms  impending  in  the  skies. 
When  sparkling  lamps  their  sputtering  light  ad* 
And  in  the  sockets  oily  bubbles  dance.        [vaace. 

Then  after  showers,  *tis  easy  to  descry 
Returning  suns,  and  a  serener  sky  r 
The  stars  shine  smarter,  and  the  Moon  adorns. 
As  with  unborrow'd  beams,  her  sharpen'd  horns. 
The  filmy  gossamer  now  flits  no  more. 
Nor  halcyons  bask  on  the  short  sunny  shore : 
Their  litter  is  not  toss'd  by  sows  tmclean, 
But  a  blue  droughty  mist  descends  upon  the  plain^ 
And  owls,  that  mark  the  setting  Sun,  deoUre 
A  starlight  evening,  and  a  morning  fair. 
Towering  aloft,  avenging  Nisus  flies, 
While  dar'd  belpw  the  guilty  Scylla  lies. 
Wherever  frighted  Scylla  flies  away, 
SWifi  Nisfls  follows,  and  pursues  his  prey. 
Where  injur'd  Nisus  takes  his  airy  course, 
Thence  trembling  Scylla  flies,  and  shuns  his  foPM* 
This  punishment  pursues  th'  unhappy  maid, 
And  thus  the  purple  hair  is  deariy  paid. 
Ilien,  thrice  the  ravens  rend  the  liquid  air. 
And  croaking  notes  proclaim  the  settled  fair. 
Then,  round  their  airy  palaces  they  fly. 
To  greet  the  Sun :  and  seiz'd  with  secret  joy, 
When  stonns  are  over-blown,  with  food  repair 
To  their  forsaken  nests,  and  callow  care. 
Not  that  I  think  their  breasts  with  heavenly  souls 
Inspir'd,  as  man,  who  destiny  controls ; 
But  with  the  changeful  temper  of  the  skies, 
As  rains  condense,  and  sunshine  rarifies ; 
So  turn  the  species  in  their  alter'd  minds, 
ComposM  by  calms,  and  discompos'd  by  winds. 
From  hence  proceeds  the  birds'  harmonious  voice ; 
Prom  hence  the  cows  exult,  and  frisking  lambs  re- 
Observe  the  daily  cirole  of  the  Sun,  [  jotca. 
And  the  short  year  of  each  revolving  Moon : 
By  them  thou  shalt  foresee  the  following  day ; 
Nor  shall  a  starry  night  thy  hopes  betray. 
When  first  the  Moon  appears,  if  then  she  shroudt 
Her  silver  crescent,  tipp'd  with  sable  clouds  ; 
Conclude  she  bodes  a  tempest  on  the  main. 
And  brews  for  fields  impetuous  floods  of  rain. 
Or  if  her  face  with  fiery  flushing  glow. 
Expect  the  rattling  winds  aloft  to  blow. 
But  four  nights  old,  (for  that's  the  surest  sign,) 
With  sharpen'd  horns  if  glorious  then  she  shine  ; 
Next  day,  not  only  that,  but  all  the  Moon, 
Till  her  revolving  race  be  wholly  run. 
Are  void  of  tempests  both  by  land  and  sea, 
And  sailors  in  tihe  port  their  promis'd  vows  shall 
Above  the  rest,  the  Sun,  who  never  lies,        [pay. 
Poretels  the  change  of  weather  in  the  skies  i 
For,  if  he  rise,  unwilling  to  his  race, 
Clouds  on  his  brow,  and  spots  upon  bis  face ; 
Or  if  through  mists  he  shoots  his  sullen  beams, 
Frugal  of  light,  in  loose  and  straggling  streams : 
Suspect  a  drizzling  day,  with  southern  rain, 
Fatal  to  fruits,  and  flocks,  and  promis'd  grain. 
Or  if  Aurora  with  half*open'd  e3*es, 
Aud  a  pale  i^ckly  cheek,  salute  the  skles^ 
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How  shall  ihf*  vine,  vith  temlcr  leaves  defend 
Her  teeming  clusters,  when  the  storms  descend ; 
When  rigid  roofs  and  tiles  can  scarce  avail 
To  bar  the  ruin  of  the  rattling  hail  ? 
Btit,  more  than  all,  the  setting  Sun  survey, 
When  down  the  steep  of  Heaven  he  drives  the  day. 
For  oft  we  find  him  finishing  his  race 
With  various  colours  erring  on  his  face ; 
If  fiery  red  his  glowing  globe  descends, 
High  winds  and  furious  tempests  he  portends : 
But  if  his  cheeks  are  swoln  with  lind  blue. 
He  bodes  wet  weather  by  bis  watery  hue  ; 
If  dusky  spots  are  vary'd  on  his  brow, 
And  streak'd  with  red  a  troubled  colour  show ; 
That  sullen  mixture  shall  at  once  declare 
Winds,  rain,  and  storms,  and  elemental  war. 
What  desperate  madman  then  wonid  venture  o^er 
The  frith,  or  haul  his  cables  from  the  shore  ? 
But  if  with  purple  rays  he  brings  the  light. 
And  a  pure  Heaven  resigns  to  quiet  night. 
No  rising  winrls,  or  falling  storms  are  nigh  :    ' 
But  northern  breezes  through  the  forest  fly. 
And  drive  the  rack,  and  purge  the  ruffled  sky. 
Th*  unerring  Sun  by  certain  signs  declares. 
What  the  late  ev'n,  or  early  mom  prepares : 
And  when  the  south  projects  a  stormy  day,    [away. 
And  when  the  clearing  north  will  puff  the  clouds 

The  Sun  reveals  the  secrets  of  the  sky ; 
And  who  dares  give  the  source  of  light  the  lie  ? 
The  change  of  empires  often  he  declarei, 
Fierce  tumults,  hidden  treasons,  open  wefb. 
He  first  the  fate  of  Caesar  did  foretel. 
And  pityM  Rome,  when  Rome  in  Cesar  fell, 
In  iron  clonds  oonceard  the  public  light ; 
And  impious  mortals  feared  eternal  night 
Nor  was  the  fact  foretold  by  him  alone : 
Nature  herself  stood  forth,  and  seconded  the  Sun. 
Earth,  air,  and  seas,  with  prodigies  were  sign'd. 
And  birds  obscene,  and  howling  dogs  divined. 
'What  rocks  did  Etna's  bellowrag  mouth  expire 
From  her  torn  entrails ;  and  what  floods  of  fire ! 
What  clanks  were  heard,  in  German  skies  afiar^ 
Of  arms  and  armies,  rushing  to  the  War ! 
Dire  earthquakes  rent  the  solid  Alps  below, 
And  from  their  summits  shook  th*  eternal  snow: 
Pale  spectres  in  the  close  of  night  were  seen ; 
And  voices  heard  of  more  than  mortal  men, 
In  silent  groves,  dumb  sheep  and  oxen  spoke, 
And  streams  ran  backward,  and  tbair  beds  forsook : 
The  yawning  Earth  disclosed  th'  abyss  of  Hell : 
The  weeping  statues  did  the  wars  foretel ; 
And  holy  sweat  from  brazen  idols  fell. 
Then  rising  in  his  might,  the  king  of  floods 
RushM  through  the  forests,  tore  the  lofty  woods  ; 
And  rolling  onward,  with  a  sweepy  sway, 
'Bore  houses,  herds,  and  labouring  hinds  away. 
Blood  sprang  from  wells,  wolves  howPd  in  towns  by 

night. 
And  boding  victims  did  the  priests  aflright. 
.  .^6ch  peals  of  thunder  never  pourM  from  high. 
Nor  forky  lightnings  AashM  from  such  a  sullen 
Red  meteors  ran  across  th'  ethereal  space ;      [sky. 
Stars  disappeared,  and  comets  took  their  place. 
For  this,  th*  Emathian  plains  once  more  were strow'd 
With  Roman  bodies,  and  just  Heaven  thotight  good 
To  fatten  twice  those  fields  with  Roman  blood. 
Then,  after  length  of  time,  the  labouring  swains, 
Who  tura  the  turfs  of  those  unhappy  plains. 
Shall  rusty  piles  from  the  ploughM  furrows  ti^e, 
And  over.-cmpty  b^meto  past  the  rake. 


AmazM  at  antique  titles  6d  the  stonei, 
And  mighty  relics  of  gigantic  bones. 

Ye  homebom  deities,  of  mortal  birth  ! 
Thou,  ikther  Romulus,  and  mothef  £artb. 
Goddess  unmovM  !  whose  guardian  arms  esctend 
O'er  Tuscan  Tiber's  coarse,  and  Roman  towera  de-* 

fend; 
With  youthful  Caesar  your  joint  powers  engage, 
Nor  binder  him  to  save  the  sinking  age. 
O  !  let  the  blood,  already  spilt,  atone 
For  the  past  crimes  of  curst  Ijiomedon  !      [know, 
Heaven  wants  thee  there ;  and  long  the  gtrfs,  we 
Have  grudgM  thee,  Caesar,  to  the  world  below : 
Where  fraud  and  rapine,  right  and  wrong  confound ! 
Where  impious  arms  fipora  every  part  resoond. 
And  monstrous  crimes  in  every  shape  are  crown'd* 
The  peaceful  peasant  to  the  wars  is  prest  j 
The  fields  lie  fallow  in  inglorious  rest ; 
The  plain  no  pasture  to  the  flock  affords. 
The  crooked  scythes  are  straightened  into  swords : 
And  there  Euphrates  her  soft  ofispring  arms. 
And  here  the  Rhine  rebellows  with  alarms; 
The  neighbouring  cities  range  on  several  sides. 
Perfidious  Mars  long  plighted  leagues  divides. 
And  o'er  the  wasted  world  in  triumph  rides. 
So  four  fierce  coursers  starting  to  the  race, 
Scour  through  the  plain,  and  lengthen  every  paces 
Nor  reins,  nor  curbs,  nor  threatening  cria  they 
But  force  along  the  trembling  charioteer.      [fe«ri 
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The  subject  of  the  following  book  is  planting.  In 
handling  of  which  argument,  the  poet  shows  all 
the  difierent  methods  of  raising  trees :  describes 
their  variety ;  and  gives  rules  for  the  manage- 
ment of  each  in  particular.  He  then  points 
out  the  soils  in  which  the  several  plants  thrive 
best :  and  thence  Ukes  occasion  to  run  out  into 
the  praises  of  luly.  After  which  he  gives  some 
directions  for  discovering  tho  tuture  df  every 
,  soil ;  prescribes  rules  for  dressing  of  vines,  oli«"es, 
'  fcc.  and  concludes  the  georgic  with  s  pane- 
gyric on  a  country  life. 

Thus  far  of  tillage,  and  of  heavenly  tigos ; 
Now  sing,  my  Muse,  the  growth  of  generous  vines  J 
The  shady  groves,    the  woodland  progeny, 
And  the  slow  product  of  Minerva's  tree. 

Great  father  Bacdms !  to  my  song  Tepah- ; 
For  clustering  grapes  are  thy  peculiar  care : 
For  thee  large  bunches  load  the  bending  vkie. 
And  the  last  Messings  of  the  year  arc  thine  j 
To  thee  his  jo3r8  the  jolly  Autumn  owes, 
When  the  fermenting  juice  the  vat  o'erflows.    ^ 
Come  strip  with  me,  mv  god,  come  drench  all  o  cr 
Thy  limbs  in  must  of  wine,  and  drink  at  every  pwt^ 

Some  trees  their  birth  to  bounteous  Nature  owe , 
For  some  without  the  pains  of  planting  grow. 
With  ©wers  thus  the  banks  of  bitwks  at»™'  ^ 
Sprung  from  the  watery  genius  of  the  groimd  : 
From  the  same  principle  gray  wiOows  come ; 
Herculean  poplar,  and -the  tender  broom. 
But  some  from  seeds  enclosM  in  earth  srwc ; 
For  thu&  ^e  maslfbl  chdMuit  mmtSB  the  «««•* 
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Henofr  ike  the  bfaocUng  beech  and  vocal  oak. 
Where  Jove  of  old  oraculoujily  spoke. 
Sone  from,  the  root  a  rising  wood  disclose ; 
Thus  elms,  and  thus  the  savage  cherry  grows : 
Thus  the  greeo  bay,  that  biiids  the  poet's  brows. 
Shoots,  and  is  sheltered  by  the  mother's  boughs* 

These  ways  of  planting,  Nature  did  ordain. 
For  (pees  and  shrubs,  and  ail  the  sylvan  reign. 
Others  there  are,  by  late  experience  found : 
Some  cut  the  shoot,  and  plant  in  furrow'd  ground ; 
Some  cover  rooted  stalks  in  deeper  mould : 
Some  doveo  stakes,  and  (wondrous  to  behQld),« 
Their  fharpen'd  ends  in  earth  their  footing  place, 
And  the  dry  poles  produce  a  living  race. 
Some  bow  their  vines,  which,  bury'd  in  the  plain. 
Their  tops  in  distant  arches  rise  again. 
Others  no  root  require,  the  labourer  cuts 
Young  slips,  and  in  the  s6il  securely  puts. 
Ev^n  stumps  of  olives,  bar'd  of  leaves,  and  dead, 
Kcvive,  and  oft  redeem  their  withered  head, 
nis  usual  now,  an  inmate  graff  to  see 
With  insolence  invade  a  foreign  tree : 
Thus  pears  and  quinces  from  the  crah-tree  come ; 
And  thus  the  ruddy  cornel  bears  the  plum. 

Then  let  the  learned  gardener  mark  with  care 
The  kinds  of  stocks,  and  what  those  kinds  will  bear, 
Explore  the  nature  of  each  several  tree ; 
And  l^own,  improve  with  artful  industry ; 
And  let  no  spot  of  idle  earth  be  found, 
Bot  cultivate  the  genius  of  the  ground. 
For  open  Ismarus  will  Bacchus  please ; 
Tabunms  loves  the  shade  of  olive-trees. 

The  virtues  of  the  several  soils  I  sing. 
MiE^enat,  now  thy  needful  succour  bring ! 
O  thou !  the  better  part  of  my  renown. 
Inspire  thy  ppet,  and  thy  poem  crown  ; 
Embark  with  me,  while  I  new  tracks  explore,      w 
With  flying  saila  and  breezes  firom  the  shore : 
Not  that  my  song,  in  such  a  scanty  ^pace. 
So  l^ige  a  subject  fully  can  embrace : 
Not  though  I  were  aupply'd  with  iron  lungs, 
A  hundred  mouths,  fill'd  with  as  many  tongues  i 
But  steer  my  vessel  with  a  steady  hand. 
And  coast  along  the  shore  in  sight  of  land. 
Kor  will  I  tire  thy  patience  with  a  train 
Of  preCsoe,  or  what  ancient  poets  feign. 
The  trees,  which  of  themselves  advance  in  air. 
Are  barren  kinds,  but  strongly  built  and  fair : 
Because  the  vigour  of  the  native  Earth 
Maintains  ^e  plant,  and  makes  a  manly  birth. 
Yet  these,  receiving  grafls  of  other  kind. 
Or  thence  tranqulant^,  change  their  savage  mind ; 
Their  wildness  lo^,  and  quitting  Nature's  part. 
Obey  the  rules  and  discipline  of  art. 
The  same  do  trees,  that,  sprung  from  barren  roots 
In  open  ^ds,  transplanted  bear  their  fruits. 
For  where  they  grow,  the  native  energy 
Tam>  all  into  the  subsunce  of  the  tree. 
Starves  and  destroys  the  fruit,  is  only  made 
For  brawny  bulk,  and  for  a  barren  shade. 
The  pl^nt  that  shoots  from  seed,  a  sullen  tree 
At  leisure  grows,  for  late  posterity ; 
The  genero^a  flavour  lost,  the  fruits  decay, 
And  savuge  grapes  are  made  the  birds'  ignoble  prey. 
Much  labour  is  requir'd  in  trees,  to  tame 
Thar  wild  disorder,  and  in  ranks  reclaim. 
W^U  most  the  ground  be  digg'd,aad  better dreu'd, 
New  soil  to  make,  and  meliorate  the  resi.^ . 
Old  stakes  of  olive-trees  in  plants  revive  ; 
By  the  same  methods  Paphian  myrtles  live  ; 
9a|  nobler  vines  by  propagation  thrive. 


From  roots  hard  hazles,  and  from  cyons  rise 
Tali  ash,  and  taller  oak  that  mates  the  skies : 
Palm,  poplar,  fir,  descendio;?  from  the  steep 
Of  hills,   to  try  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
TheJthin-leav'darbute,  hazle-graffs  receives. 
And  planea  huge   apples  bear,  that  boie  but 

leaves. 
Thus  mastful  beeeh  the  bristly  chesnut  bears. 
And  the' wild  ash  is  white  with  blooming  pears, 
And  greedy  swine  from  grafted  elms  are  fed 
With  falling  acorns,  that  on  oaks  are  bred. 

But  various  are  the  ways  to  change  the  state 
Of  plants,  to  bud,  to  grafl*,  tMnoculate. 
For  where  the  tender  rinds  of  trees  disclose 
Tlieir  shooting  gems,  a  swelling  knot  there  grows; 
J  ust  in  that  space  a  narrow  slit  we  make. 
Then  other  buds  from  bearing  trees  we  take : 
Inserted  thus,  the  wounded  rind  we  close. 
In  whose  moist  womb  th'  admitted  infant  grows. 
But  when  the  smoother  bole  from  knots  is  free. 
We  make  a  deep  incision  in  the  tree  ; 
And  in  the  solid  wood  the  slip  enclose, 
The  battening  bastard  shoots  again  and  grows  ; 
And  in  short  space  the  laden  bou.^hs  arise. 
With  happy  fiiiit  advancing  to  the  skies. 
7*he  mother-plant  admires  the  leaves  unkxiown 
Of  alien  treee,  and  apples  not  her  own. 
Of  vegetable  woods  are  various  kinds. 
And  the  same  species  are  of  several  min^S* 
Lotes,  willows,  elms,  have  different  forms  alfow^d. 
So  funeral  cypress  rising  like  a  shroud. 
Fat  olive-trees  of  sundry  sorts  appear. 
Of  sundry  shapes  tha^ir  unctuous  berries  bear. 
I^dii  long  olives,  orcbites  round  produce. 
And  bitter  Pausta  pounded  for  the  juice. 
Aloinoiis'  orchard  various  apples  bears : 
Unlike  are  bergamots  and  pounder  peart. 
Nor  our  Italian  vines  pnxloce  the  shape. 
Or  ta^te,  or  flavour  of  the  Lesbian  grape. 
The  Thasian  vines  in  richer  soilsabuund. 
The  Meriotique  grow  in  barren  ground. 
The  Psythian  grape  we  dry :  Lagean  juice 
Will  stammerins^  tongues  and  staggering  feet  pro^ 
Rath^  ripo  are  some,  aud  some  of  later  kind 

duce. 
Of  golden  some,  and  some  of  purple  rind* 
How  shall  I  praise  the  lUethean  grape  divine, 
Which  yet  contends  not  with  Falemian  wine ! 
Th'  Aminean  many  a  consulship  survives, 
And  lousier  than  the  Lydian  vintage  lives, 
Or  high  Phan»us  king  of  Chian  growth : 
But  for  large  quantities  and  lasting  both, 
I'he  less  Argitis  bears  the  prize  away. 
The  Rhodian,  sacred  to  the  solemn  day, 
In  second  services  is  pour'd  to  Jove; 
And  best  accepted  by  the  gods,  above. 
Nor  must  Bumastos  his  old  honours  lose, 
In  length  and  largeness  like  the  dugs  of  cowg. 
I  pass  the  rest,  Whose  every  race  and  name. 
And  kinds,  are  less  material  to  ray  theme. 
Which  who  would   learn,  as    soon  may  tell  the 

sands. 
Driven  by  the  western  wind  on  Lybian  lands;      / 
Or  number,  when  the  blustring  Eurus  loars. 
The  billows  beating  on  Ionian  shores. 

Nor  every  plant  on  every  soil  will  grow  : 
The  sallow  loves  the  watery  ground,  and  low  ; 
The  marshes,  alders ;  nature  seems  t'  ordain 
The  rocky  cliff  for  the  wild  ash's  reign ; 
I  The  baleful  yew  to  northern  blasts  assigns; 
To  shores  the  myrtles,  and  to  mounts  the  Tinet. 
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DRYDEN'S  TRANSLATIONS. 


Kegard  tb*  eitrenert  cnltivaied  oout. 
From  hot  Arabia  to  the  Scythian  frost : 
All  sorts  of  trees  their  several  couotrief  know, 
Black  ebon  only  vill  in  India  flnrow : 
And  odorous  frankincense  on  the  Sabcan  bough. 
Balm  slowrly  trickles  through  the  bleeding  veins 
Of  happy  shrubs,  in  Idumaaan  plains. 
The  green  Egyptian  thorn,  for  medicine  good; 
With  Ethiop's  hoary  trees  and  woolly  wood, 
Ijet  others  tell :  and  how  the  Seres  spin 
Their  fleecy  forest  in  a  slender  twine. 
Wiih  mighty  trunks  of  trees  on  Indian  shores, 
Whose  height  above  the  femther'd  arrow  soars. 
Shot  from  the  toughest  bow  ;  and  by  the  brawn 
Of  expert  archers  with  vast  vigour  drawn. 
Sharp-tasted  citrons  Median  climes  produce : 
Bitter  the  rind,  but  generous  is  the  juice : 
A  cordial  fiuit,  a  present  antidote 
Against  the  direful  stept^ame's  deadly  draught : 
Who,  mixing  wicked  deeds  with  words  impuro. 
The  fate  of  cnvyM  orphans  wonld  procure. 
Large  is  the  plant,  and  like  a  laurel  grows. 
And  did  it  not  a  different  scent  disclose, 
A  laurel  were :  the  fragrant  flowers  contemn 
The  stormy  winds,  tenacious  of  their  stem. 
With  this  the  Medes  to  labouring  age  bequeath 
Kcw  lungs,  and  cure  the  sourness  of  the  breath. 

But  neither  Median  woods,  (a  plenteous  land) 
Fair  Ganges,  Hermus  rolling  golden  sand. 
Nor  Bactria,  nor  the  richer  Indian  fields, 
-Kor  all  the  gummy  stores  Arabia  yields ; 
Kiir  any  foreign  earth  of  greater  name. 
Can  with  sweet  Italy  contend  in  fame. 
No  bulls,  whose  nostrils  breath  a  living  flame, 
Have  tumM  our  tnrf,  no  teeth  of  serpents  here 
Were  sown,   an  armed  host,  an  iron  crop  to 

bear. 
But  fruitful  vines,  and  the  €at  olive's  freight. 
And  harvests  heavy  with  their  fruit&l  weight, 
,  Adorn  our  fields ;  and  on  the  cheerful  green. 
The  grazing  flocks  and  lowing  herds  are  seen. 
The  warrior  horse,   b^e  bred,  is  taught  to  train  ; 
There  flows  Clitumnus  through  the  flowery  plain; 
Whose  waves  for  triumphs,  after  prosperous  war. 
The  victim  ox  and  snowy  sheep  prepare. 
Perpetual  spring  our  happy  climate  sees ; 
Twice  breed  the  cattle,  and  twice  bear  the  trees ; 
And  summer  suns  recede  by  slow  degrees. 

Our  land  is  from  the  raice  of  tigers  freed. 
Nor  nourishes  the  lion's  angry  seed ; 
Nor  poisonous  aconite  is  here  prodoc'd. 
Or  grows  unknown,  or  is,  when  known,  refused. 
Nor  in  so  vast  a  length  our  serpents  glide. 
Or  raisM  on  such  a  spiry  volume  ride. 

Next  add  our  cities  of  illustrious  name. 
Their  costly  labour,  and  stupendoos  frame; 
Ourfortson  steepy  hills,  that  far  below 
See  wanton  streams  in  winding  valleys  flow. 
Oar  twofold  seas,  that,  washing  either  sida, 
A  rich  recruit  of  foreign  stores  provide. 
Onr  spacious  lakes;  thee,  Larins,  first;  and  next 
Benacus,  with  tempestuous  billows  vext. 
Or  shall  I  praise  thy  ports,  or  mention  make 
Of  the  vast  mound  tliat  binds  the  Lucrine  lake ; 
Or  the  disdainful  sea,  that,  shut  from  thence. 
Roars  round  the  structure,  and  invades  the  fence; 
There,  where  secure  the  Julian  waters  glide, 
Or  where  Avemus'  jaws  admit  the  Tjrrrhene  tide ; 
Our  quarries  deep  in  Earth  were  fam'd  of  okl 
For  veois  of  silver,  and  for  ore  of  gold,  ' 


Th'  inhabitants  ibemselvm  their  coQDtiy  graee ; 
Hence  rose  the  Marsian  and  Sabellian  race; 
Strong-limb*d  and  stout,  and  to  the  wars  tocfin'd^ 
And  hard  liguriaBS,  a  laborious  kind ; 
And  Volscians,  arm'd  with  iron-headed  darts^ 
Besides  an  ofiispring  of  undaunted  hearts. 
The  Decii,  Marii,  great  Caoiillus  came 
From  hence,  and  greater  Sdpio's  doable  name : 
And  mighty  Cosar,  whose  victorious  arms 
To  farthest  Asia  carry  fierce  alarms ; 
Avert  unwarlike  Indians  from  bii  Rome ; 
Triumph  abroad,  secure  our  peace  at  home. 

Hail,  sweet  Satumian  soil !  of  firuitful  grain 
Great  parent,  greater  of  illustrious  men, 
^or  thee  my  tuneful  accents  will  I  rai9e. 
And  treat  of  artsdisclos'd  in  ancient  days : 
Once  more  unlock  for  thee  the  sacred  spring. 
And  old  Ascrcan  verse  in  Roman  cities  sing. 

The  nature  of  their  several  soils  now  see. 
Their  strength,  their  colour,   their  fertility: 
And  first  for  heath,  and  barren  hilly  grronnd. 
Where  meagre  clay  and  flinty  stones  abound; 
Where  the  poor  soil  all  succour  seems  to  want. 
Yet  this  suffices  the  Palladian  plant. 
Undoubted  signs  of  such  a  soil  are  fbmid. 
For  here  wild  olive  shoots  overspread  the  gronnd. 
And  heaps  of  berries  strew  the  fields  around. 
But  where  the  soil,  with  fa^ening  moisture  flllM, 
Is  cloth'd  with  grass,  and  fruitful  to  be  tiird. 
Such  as  in  cheerful  vales  we  view  from  high ; 
Which  dripping  rocks  with  rolling  streams  supply^ 
And  feed  with  ooae,  where  rising  hillocks  ran 
In  length,  and  open  to  the  southern  Sun;- 
Where  fern  succeeds,  ungrateful  to  the  ploogh. 
That  gentle  ground  to  generous  grapes  allow  ; 
Strong  stocks  of  vines  it  will  in  time  produce. 
And  overflow  the  vats  with  friendly  juice ; 
Such  as  our  priests  in  golden  goblets  pour 
To  gods,  the  givers  of  the  cheerful  hour  ; 
Then  when  the  bloated  Thubcan  blows  his  hora„ 
And  reeking  entrails  are  in  chargers  borne. 

If  herds  or  fleecy  flocks  be  more  thy  care. 
Or  goats  that  graze  the  field,  and  hum  it  bare. 
Then  seek  1'arentum's  lawns  and  farthest  coast. 
Or  such  a  field  as  hapless  Mantna  lost : 
Where  silver  swans  sail  down  the  watery  road, 
And  graae  the  floating  herbage  of  the  flood. 
There  crystal  streams  perpetual  tenour  keep, 
Nor  food  n«)r  springs  are  wanting  to  thy  sheep. 
For  what  the  day  devoure,  the  nightly  dew 
Shall  to  the  mom  in  peariy  drops  renew. 
Fat  crumbling  earth  is  fitter  for  the  plough. 
Putrid  and  loose  above,  and  black  below  ; 
For  ploughing  is  an  imitative  toil. 
Resembling  nature  in  an  easy  soil. 
No  land  for  seed  like  this,  no  fields  aflbrd 
So  larce  an  income  to  the  village-lord  ! 
No  toiling  teams  from  harvest  labour  come 
So  late  at  night,  so  heavy  laden  home. 
The  like  of  forest  land  is  understood, 
From  whence  the  suriy  ploughman  grubs  the 
Which  had  for  length  of  ages  idle  stood.      [wood. 
Then  birds  ftnnsake  the  ruins  of  their  seat,    [forget 
And  flyirgfrom  their  nestt  their  callow  young 
The  coarse  lean  gravel  on  the  mountam  sides. 
Scarce  dewy  beverage  for  the  bees  psovides : 
Nor  chalk  nor  crumbling  stones,  the  food  of  snakes. 
That  work  in  hollow  earth4heir  winding  tracks. 
The  soil  exhaling  clouds  of  subtl*  dews. 
Imbibing  maistAire  which  with  ease  she  spews, 
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Which  rusts  not  ifon,  aod  whose  mould  is  clean. 
Well  dothM  #ith  cheerfnl  grass,  and  crcr  green,* 
Is  good  lor  olnres,  and  aspiring  vines, 
Embradng  husband  elmR,  in  amorous  twines ! 
Is  lie  for  fading  cattle,  fit  to  sow, 
And  equal  to  the  pasture  and  the  plough. 

Such  b  the  soil  of  fat  Campanian  fields, 
Such  large  increase  the  land  that  joins  Vesuvios 

yields; 
And  soch  a  ooontry  conM  Acerra  boast, 
Tni  Clanios  overBow^d  tb'  unhappy  coast. 
I  teach  thee  next  the  difiering  soik  to  know ; 
The  light  for  vines,  the  heavier  for  the  plough* 
Choose  first  a  place  for  such  a  purpose  fit. 
There  dig  the  solid  earth,  «nd  sink  a  pit. 
^ext  fill  the  hole  with  its  own  earth  anin. 
And  trami'le  with  thy  foet,  and  tread  it  in; 
Then  if  it  rise  not  to  the  former  height 
Ofsoperfice,  conclude  that  soil  is  light  s 
A  proper  ground  for  pasturage  and  vines. 
But  if  the  sollen  earth,  so  pressed,  repines^ 
Within  its  native  mansion  to  retire, 
And  stays  without,  a  hmp  of  heavy  mm ; 
Tis  good  for  arable,    a  glebe  that  asks 
Tough  teams  of  oxen,  and  laborious  tasks. 

>Salt  earth  and  bitter  are  not  fit  to  sow, 
Kor  will  be  tam*d  and  mended  by  the  plough. 
Sweet  grapes  degenerate  there,  anfi  fruits,  declinM 
PhMD  their  first  fiavorons  taste,  renounce  their 

kind. 
This  truth  by  sure  experiment  is  try'd : 
For  first  an  osier  colander  provide 
Of  twigs  thick  wiought  (such  toiling  peasants  twine, 
When  through  strait  passages  th^  strain  their 

wbe;) 
Is  this  dose  vessel  place  thmi  earth  accurs*d. 
But  fiird  brhnfol  with  wholesome  water  first : 
Then  mn  it  through,  the  drops  will  rope  around, 
And  by  the  bitter  taste  disclose  the  ground. 
Hie  foitcr  earth  by  handKng  we  may  find. 
With  ease  distinguished 'from  the  meagre  kind : 
Poor  soil  will  cmmble  into  dust,  the  rich 
Will  to  the  fingers  deave  like  clammy  pitch  i. 
Moist  earth  produces  com  and  gratt,  but  both 
Too  rank  and  too  luxuriant  in  their  growth. 
het  not  my  land  so  large  a  promise  boast. 
Lest  the  lank  ears  in  length  of  stem  be  lost 
The  heavier  earth  is  by  her  weight  betray'd. 
The  lighter  in  the  poismg  hand  is  weigh'd : 
nis  easy  to  distinguish  by  the  sight,- 
The  cdour  of  the  soil,   sind  black  from  white* 
But  the  odd  ground  is  difikuH  to  know. 
Yet  this  the  plants,  that  prosper  ther^,  wiUihow; 
Black  ivy,  pitch  trees,  and  the  baleful  yew 
These  rules  considered  well,  with  early  care 
The  vineyard  destfn'd  for  thy  vines  prepare  : 
But,  long  before  the  planting,  dig  the  ground. 
With  furrows  deep  that  cast  a  rising  mounds 
The  clods  exposed  to  winter  winds  will  bake,  * 
For  putrid  earth  will  best  m  vineyards  take, 
And  hoary  frosts,  after  the  painfol  toil 
Of  ddving  hinds,  will  rot  the  mellow  sdl. 

Some  peasants  not  t*  omit  the  nicest  car^  , 

Of  the  same  sdl  their  nursery  prepare. 
With  that  of  their  planUtion ;  lest  the  tree 
Translated,  should  not  with  the  sdl  agree. 
Beside,  to  plant  it  as  it  was,  they  mark 
The  Heaven's  four  quarters  on  the  tender  b«rk; 
And  to  the  north  or  south  restose  the  side. 
Which  at  theb  bulh did  heat  oicMMik 


So  strong  is  custom,  such  eflecttcao  me 
fn  tender  souls  of  pliant  plants  produce. 

Choose  next  a  province  for  thy  vineyard's  rtigily 
On  hills  above,  or  on  the  lowly  plain: 
If  fertile  fidds  or  vail ies  be  thy  chdoe. 
Plant  thick,  for  bounteous  Bacchus  willrejdce 
In  close  plantations  there.     But  if  the  vine 
On  rising  ground  be  plac'd,  or  hills  supine. 
Extend  thy  loose  battalions  lai^gely  wide, 
Opening  thy  ranks  and  files  on  dther  side : 
But  marshaird  all  in  order  as  they  stand. 
And  let  no  soldier  straggle  from  his  band. 
As  legions  in  the  field  their  front  display. 
To  try  the  fortune  of  some  doubtful  day. 
And  move  to  meet  their  foa  with  sober  pace. 
Strict  to  thdr  figure,  though  in  wider  space. 
Before  VSk  battle  joins ;  while  from  afor 
The  field  yet  glitters  with  the  pomp  of  war. 
And  equal  Mars  like  an  impartial  lord. 
Leaves  all  to  fortune,  and  the  dint  of  sword  ; 
So  let  thy  vmes  in  intervals  be  set, 
But  not  their  rural  discipline  forget: 
Indulge  their  width,  and  add  a  roomy  space, 
That  their  extremest  lines  may  scarce  embrace: 
Nor  this  alone  t'  indulge  a  vain  delight, 
And  make  a  pleasing  prospect  for  the  sight  r 
But  for  the  ground  itself,  this  only  way 
Can  equal  vigour  to  the  plants  convey ; 
Which,  crowded^  want  the  room  their  branches  te 

display. 
How  deep  they  most  be  planted,  would'st  thou 

know? 
In  shallow  furrows  vines  securely  grow. 
Not  so  the  rest  of  plants  $  for  Jove's  (ywn  tree^ 
That  hdds  the  woods  in  awftil  sovereignty, 
Reqdres  a  depth  of  lodging  hi  the  ground ; 
And,  next  the  lower  skies,  a  bed  profound  : 
High  as  his  topmast  boughs  to  Heaven  ascend. 
So  low  his  roots  to  HdPs  dominion  tend. 
Therefore,  nor  winds,  nor  winter's  rage  o'arthiowi 
His  bulky  body,  but  unmov*d  he  grows. 
For  length  of  ages  lasts  his  happy  reign. 
And  lives  of  mortal  man  contend  in  vain. 
Full  In  the  midst  of  his  own  strength  he  stands, 
Stretching  his  brawny  arms,  and  leafy  hands ; 
His  shade  protects  the  plams,  his  bead  the  hiU» 

commands. 
The  hnrtfbl  hazle  m  thy  vineyard  shun  ; 
Nor  plant  it  to  receive  the  setting  Sun : 
Nor  break  the  topmost  branches  from  the  tree  ;  \ 
Nor  prune,  with  bluntsd  knifo,  the  progeny. 
Root  up  wild  olives  from  thy  labour'd  lands  : 
For  q>arkling  fire  from  hiufk*  unweary  hands. 
Is  oftien  scatter'd  o'er  then'  onctoous  rinds. 
And  aftec  spread  abroad  by  raging  winds. 
For  firrt  the  smouldering  flaoM  the  trunk  reodvei^ 
Asoen(&ig  thence,  it  crackles  in  the  leaves  | 
At  length  victorious  to  the  top  aspires. 
Involving  all  the  wood  in  smoky  &rtB, 
But  most,  when  driven  by  winds,  the  fiaming  storm 
Of  the  long  files  destroys  the  beauteous  form. 
In  ashes  then  tb'  unhappy  vineyard  lies. 
Nor  will  the  blasted  plants  from  nrfn  rise : 
Nor  will  the  withered  stock  be  greeQ  again, 
But  the  wild  dive  shoots,  and  CHades  th'  ungrate- 

fril  plaro. 
Be  not  seduced  wHh  wisdom's  empty  shows, 
To  sthr  the  peaceful  ground  when  Boreas  blows. 
When  winter  frosts  constrain  the  fit^ld  with  cold^ 
Thefrioty  root  MA  taketio  steady  hold.  • 
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But  when  the  gofdto  ^>riiig  revtah  the  ymr. 
And  the  white  bird  returns,  whom  aerpeots  femr; 
That  seafoo  deem  the  best  to  plant  thy  vinei, 
I^ext  that,  is  when  autumnal  warmth  declines  ; 
Ere  heat  is  t)uite  decayed,  or  cold  begun. 
Or  Capricorn  admits  the  winter  Sun. 

The  spring  adorns  the  woods,  renews  the  leareii. 
The  womb  of  Earth  the  genial  seed  receiTea. 
For  then  almighty  Jove  descends,  and  pours 
Into  his  buxom  bride  his  fruitful  showers : 
And,  mixing  his  large  limbs  with  hers,  he  feeds 
Her  birth  with  kindly  juice,  and  fosters  teeming 

seeds. 
Then  joyous  birds  frequent  the  lonely  grove,       « 
And  beasts,  by  Nature  stung,  renew  their  lov6b 
Then  fields  the  blades  of  bury*d  coco  discloae. 
And,  while  the  balmy  western  spirit  blows, 
^rth  to  the  breath  her  bosom  dares  expose. 
With  kindly  moisture  then  the  plants  abound. 
The  grass  fecurely  springs  above  the  ground ; 
*  The  tender  twig  shoots  upward  to  the  skies. 
And  on  the  faith  of  the  new  Sun  relies. 
The  swerving  vines  on  the  tall  elms  prevail 
Unhurt  by  southern  showers  or  northern  hail. 
They  spread  their  gems  the  genial  warmth  to  share. 
And  boldly  trust  the  buds  in  open  air. 
In  this  soft  season  (let  me  dare  to  sing) 
The  world  was  hatchM  by  Heaven's  imperial  king : 
la  prime  of  all  the  year,  and  holydays  of  spring. 
Then  did  the  new  creation  first  appear; 
Nor  other  was  the  tenour  of  the  year: 
When  laughing  Heaven  did  the  great  birth  attend. 
And  eastern  winds  their  wintery  breath  suspend  : 
Then  sheep  first  saw  the  Sun  in  open  fields ; 
And  ravage  beasts  were  sent  to  stock  the  wilds : 
And  golden  stars  flew  up  to  light  the  skies. 
And  man>  relentless  race  firom  stony  quarries  rise. 
Nor  could  the  tender,  new  creation,  bear 
Th'  excessive  heats  or  ooldness  o£  the  year; 
Sut,  chill'd  by  whiter,  or  by  summer  fir'd, 
The  middle  temper  of  the  Spring  required. 
When  warmth  and  moisture  did  at  once 'abound, 
And  Heaven's  indulgence  brooded  on  the  ground. 

For  what  remains,  in  depth  of  earth  secure 
Thy  Gover'd  plants,  and  dung  with  hot  manure ; 
And  ahdls  and  gravel  in  the  ground  enclose ; 
For  through  their  hollow  chinks  the  water  flows: 
Which^  thus  irabib'd,  returns  in  misty  dews. 
And,  steaming  up,  the  rising  plant  renews. 
Soipe  husbandmen,  of  late,  have  found  the  way, 
A  hilly  heap  of  stones  above  to  lay. 
And  press  thQ  plants  with  shreds  of  potters'  clay. 
This  fence  against  immoderate  rain  they  found  : 
Or  when  the  Dog-star  cleaves  the  thirsty  ground. 
Be  mindful,  when  thou  hast  entomb'd  the  shoot. 
With  store  of  earth  around  to  feed  the  root ; 
With  iroq  teeth  of  sokes  and  prongs  to  move 
The  crusted  earth,  and  loosen  it  above. 
Then  exercise  thy  sturdy  steers  to  plough 
Betwixt  thy  vines,  and  teach  the  feeble  row 
'  To  mount  on  reeds  and  wands,  and,  upward  led. 
On  ash^n  poles  to  raise  their  forky  head. 
On  these  new  crutches  let  them  learn  to  walk, 
Till,  swerving  upwards,  with  a  stronger  stalk, 
They  brave  the  winds,  and,  clinging  to  their  guide. 
On  tops  iyi  elms  at  length  triumphant  ride. 
But  jn  their  tender  nonage,  while  they  spread 
Their  springing  leaves,  and  lift  their  infant  head, 
Apd  upsrard  while  they  shoot  in  open  air, 
Indulge  thdr  idiildhood,  and  (hA  amaling  ^panw 


Kor  exercise  thy  rage  en  newborn  life. 
But  let  thy  hand  supply  the  pruniag-knifo  $ 
And  crop  luxuriant  stragglers,  nor  be  loth 
To  strip  the  branches  of  their  leafy  growth : 
But  when  the  rooted  vines,  with  st^dy  hoM, 
Can  clasp  their  elms,  then,  husbandmen,   be  boU 
To  lop  the  disobedien^boughs,  that  stray'd  > 
Beyond  their  ranks :  let  crooked  steel  invade 
The  lawless  troops,  which  discipline  disclaim. 
And  their  superfluous  growth  with  rigour  taae. 
Next,  fenc'd  with  hedges  and  deep  ditche*  rouni. 
Exclude  th'  encroaching  cattle  from  thy  ground^ 
While  yet  the  tender  germs  but  joat  appear. 
Unable  to  sustain  th'  uncortam  year; 
Whose  leaves  are  not  alone  foul  winter's  prey. 
But  oft  by  suouuer  suns  are  scorch'd  away ; 
And,  worse  than  both,  become  th'  unworthy  brovtta 
Of  bufialos,  sak  goats,  and  hungry  edws. 
For  not  December's  frust  that  bums  the  bonghs. 
Nor  dog-days  parohing  heat  that  splits  the  rocks. 
Are  half  so  harmful  as  the  greedy  flocks ;   [stocki. 
Their  venom'd  bite,  and-  scars  indented  on  the 
For  this  the  malefactor  goat  was  Uid 
On  Bacchus'  altar,  and  his  forfeit  pai^. 
At  Athens  thus  old  comedy  began, 
When  round  the  streets  the  reeling  actors  f«i| ; 
In  country  villages,  and  crossing  wasrs. 
Contending  for  the  prizes  of  their  plays : 
And  glad,  with  Bacchus,  on  iht  grassy  soil, 
Lept  o'er  the  skras  of  goats  besmear'd  with  oil. 
Thus  Roman  yonth,  deriv'd  from  ruin'd  Troy, 
In  rude  Satumian  rhymes  express  their  joy : 
With  taunts,  and  laughter  loud,  their  aodieiics 

please, 
Deform'd  with  vizards,  cut  from  barks  of  trees : 
In  jolly  hymns  they  praise  the  god  of  wine. 
Whose  earthen  images  adorn  the  pine. 
And  there  are  hung  on  high,  in  honour  of  the  vine; 
A  madness  lo  devout  the  vineyard  fills. 
In  hollow  vallies  and  on  rising  hills ; 
On  whate'er  side  he  turns  his  honest  face. 
And  dances  in  the  wind,  those  fields  are  in  his  gmes. 
To  Bacchus  thertfore  let  us  tune  our  lays. 
And  in  our  mother-tongue  resound  his  praise. 
Thin  cakes  in  chargers,  and  a  gbilty  goat,  ' 
Dragged  by  the  horns,  beto  his  altars  brought; 
Whose  ofier'd  entrails  shall  his  crime  r^roach,- 
And  drip  their  fatness  from  the  hazle  broach. 
To  dress  thy  vines  new  labour  is  requirM, 
Nor  must  the  painful  husbandman  be  tir'd  i 
For  tiurice,  at  lea^t,  in  compass  of  a  year. 
Thy  vineyard  must  employ  the  sturdy  steer, 
To  turn  the  glebe ;  besides  thy  daily  pain 
To  break  the  clods,  and  make  the  surfoce  pbun  t 
T  unload  the  branches,  or  the  leaves  t6  thin. 
That  suck  the  vital  moisture  o^the  vine. 
Thus  in  a  cirole  runs  the  peasant's  pam. 
And  the  year  rolls  within  itself  again. 
Ev'n  in  the  lowest  months,  when  storms  have  ihed 
From  yines  the  hairy  honours  of  their  head, 
Not  then  the  drudging  hind  his  labour  ends, 
But  to  the  coming  year  his  care  extends :   - 
Ev'n  then  the  naked  vine  he  persecutes ; 
His  pruning-knife  at  once  reforms  and  cuts. 
Be  first  to  dig  the  ground,  be  first  to  burn 
The  branches  lopt,  and  first  the  props  return 
Into  thy  house,  that  bore  the  burden'd  vines ; 
But  1a^  to  reap  the  vintage  of  thy  wines. 
Twice  in  the  year  luxuriant  leaves  o'erihade 
Th'  encviDber'd  rine;  roagh  brwnbles  tviflt  innde; 
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Ifafd  labour  1)0^1i !  conntMiid  the  largeexc«it 
Of  spacious  Tinejrards ;  cultivate  the  less. 
Besides,  in  woods  the  shrubs  of  prickly  thorn, 
SallmM  and  reed^,  on  banks  of  rivers  bom, 
Renoaio  to  cut :  for  vineyards  useful  found. 
To  stay  thy  vines,  and  fence  thy  fruitful  ground. 
Kor  when  thy  tender  trees  at  Ifngth  are  bound  ; 
When  peaceful  vines  from  pmning-hooks  are  free, 
When  husbands  have  surveyed  the  last  degree, 
And  utmost  tiles  of  plants,  and  ordered  every  tree  ; 
Eviii  when  they  srog  at  ease  in  full  content. 
Insulting  o'er  the  toils  they  underwent ; 
Yet  still  they  find  a  future  task  remain  : 
To  tarn  the  soil,  and  break  the  clods  again ; 
And  after  all,  their  joys  are  nnsincere, 
While  foiling  rains  on  ripening  grapes  they  fean 
Quite  opposite  to  these  are  olives  found, 
Ko  dressing  tb<-y  require,  and  dread  no  wonn4 ; 
Ko  rakes  nor  harrows  need,  but  fix'd  below, 
Rejoice  in  open  air,  and  nnooncem'dly  grow» 
TImb  soil  Itself  due  nourishment  supplies  t 
Plough  but  the  furrows,  and  the  fruits  arise ; 
Content  with  small  endeavours  till  they  spring. 
iSofl  peace  they  figure,  and  sweet  plenty  bring : 
Jhen  olives  plant,  and  hymns  to  Pallas  sing. 

Thus  apple-trees,  whose  trunks  are  strong  to  bear 
Their  spreading  boughs,  exert  themselves  in  air ; 
Want  no  supply,  but  stand  secure  alone, 
Kot  trusting  foreign  forces,  but  tbeir  own  ; 
Till  with  the  ruddy  freight  the  bending  branches 
groan. 

Thus  trees  of  Nature,  and  each  common  bush, 
pncultivated  thrive,  and  with  red  berries  blush  j 
Vile  shrubs  are  shorn  for  browse :  the  towering 

'    height 
Of  unctuous  trees  are  torches  for  the  night. 
And  shall  we  doubt  (indulgmg  easy  sloth) 
To  sow,  to  set,  and  to  reform  their  growth  ? 
To  leave  the  lofty  plants ;  the  lowly  kind 
Are  for  the  shepherd  or  the  sheep  designed. 
jLv*n  humble  broom  and  osiers  have  their  use, 
And  shade  for  sheep,  and  food  for  flocks,  produce; 
Hedges  for  com,  and  honey  for  the  bees  : 
Besides  the  pleasing  prospect  of  the  trees. 
How  goodly  looks  Cytorus,  ever  green 
With  boxen  groves  1  with  what  delight  are  seen 
Narycian  woods  of  pitch,  whose  gloomy  shade 
Seems  for  retreat  o^  heavenly  Muses  made  1 
ButYnnch  more  pleasing  are  those  fields  te  see, 
That  need  not  ploughs,  nor  human  industry. 
Bv'n  dd  Cincasean  rooks  with  trees  are  spread. 
And  ivear  green  forests  dn  their  hilly  head, 
irhough  bending  from  the  blast  of  eastern  storms. 
Though  shent  their  leaves,  and  shattered  are  their 

arms;    ' 
Yet  Heaven  their  various  plants  for  use  designs : 
For  houses  cedars,  add  for  shipping  pines  ; 
Cypress  provides  for  spokes,  and  wheels  of  wains; 
^Aiid  all  for  keels  of  ships  that  scour  tlie  watery 

'  plains. 
Willows  ra  twigs  are  fruitful,  elms  in  leaves ; 
The  War  from  stubborn  m3rrtle  shafts  receives : 
Paonioomels javelins;  ^and  thetmigher  yew 
R^cefves  the  bending  figure  of  a  bow. 
I^or  box;  nor  limes,  without  their  use  are  made, 
Smooth  grained,  and  proper  for  the  turner's  trade ; 
Which  curious  bands  may  carve,  and  steel  with 

ease  mvade. 
light  alder  stems  the  Po's  impetuous  tide, 
J^  beat  ill  holl^  o»k0  their  honey  hide. 


Now  balance  with  these  gifts  the  Amy  }oyB 
Of  wine,  attended  with  etemal  noise. 
Wine  urg'd  to  lawless  Inst  the  Centaurs*  train, 
Througl^  wine  they  quarrel'd,  and  through  wine 
were  slain. 

O  happy,  if  he  knew  his  happy  state ! 
The  swain,  who,  free  from  busineff  and  debate. 
Receives  his  easy  food  from  Nature's  hand. 
And  just  vetums  of  cultivated  land! 
No  palace,  with  a  lofty  gate,  he  wants, 
T  admit  the  tides  of  early  visitants, 
With  eager  ejres  devouring,  as  they  pass. 
The  breathing  figures  of  Corinthian  brass. 
No  statuca  threaten  from  high  pedestals ; 
No  Persian  arras  hides  his  homely  walls. 
With  antic  vests ;  which,  through  their  shady  foldf 
Betray  the  streaks  of  ill-dissembled  gold. 
He  bfxwts  no  wool,  whose  native  white  n  dy'd 
With  purple  poison  of  Assyrian  pride. 
No  costly  dnigs  of  Areby  defile 
With  foreign  scents  the  sweetness  of  ^s  o3* 
But  eAsy  quiet,  a  secure  retreat, 
A  harmless  life  that  knows  not  how  to  cheat. 
With  homebred  plenty  the  rich  owner  bless. 
And  rural  pleasures  crown  his  happiness. 
Unvex'd  with  quarrels,  undisturbM  with  noise. 
The  country  king  his  peaceful  realm  enjoys : 
Cool  gmts,  and  living  lakes,  the  flowery  pride 
Of  meads,  and  streams  that  through  the  valley 
And  shady  groves  that  easy  sleep  inrite,      Xl'fU*^^^ 
'And  after  toilsome  days  a  soft  repose  at  night. 
Wild  beasts  of  nature  in  his  woods  abound ; 
And  youth,  of  labour  patient,  plough  the  ground| 
Inur'd  t^  hardship,  and  to  homely  fare, 
Nor  venerable  age  is  wanting  there. 
In  great  examples  to  the  youthfol  train  ; 
Nor  are  the  gods  adbi'd  with  rites  profane. 
From  henoe  Astrea  took  her  flight,  and  hert 
The  prints  of  her  departing  steps  appear. 

Ye  sacred  Muses,  with  whose  beauty  fir*d. 
My  soul  is  ravish'd,  and  my  brain  inspired  ; 
Whose  priest  1  am,  whose  holy  fillets  wear. 
Would  3rou  your  poet's  first  petition  hear : 
Give  me  the  ways  of  wandering  stars  to  know ; 
The  dep^s  of  Heaven  above,  and  Earth  below, 
Teach  me  the  various  labours  of  the  Moon, 
And  whence  proceed  th*  eclipses  of  the  Sun. 
Why  flowing  tides  prevail  upon  the  main. 
And  in  what  dark  recess  they  shrink  again. 
What  shakes  the  solid  earth,  what  cause  delays 
The  summer  nights,  and  shortens  winter  days^  s 
But  if  my  heavy  blood  restrain  the  flight, 
Of  my  free  soul,  aspiring  to  the  height 
Of  Nature  and  unclouded  fields  of  light ; 
My  next  desire  is,  void  of  care  and  strife^ 
To  lead  a  soft,  secure,  inglorious  life  : 
A  country  cottage  near  a  crystal  flood, 
A  winding  valley,  and  a  lofty  wood. 
Some  god  conduct  me  to  the  sacred  shades, 
Wheire  bacchanals  are  sung  by  Spartan  maidf. 
Or  lift  me  high  to  Hem  us*  hilly  crown ; 
Or  in  the  plains  of  Tempe  lay  me  down : 
Or  lead  me  to  some  solitary  place, 
And  cover  my  retreat  from  human  race. 

Happy  the  man,  who,  studying  Natnre*s  laws. 
Through  kno^rn  effects  can  trace  the  secret  cause 
His  mind  possessing  in  a  quiet  state, 
Fearless  of  Portiine,  and  resign*d  to  Fate. 
And  happy  too  is  he,  who  decks  the  boweti 
Of  sylvaus,  and  adores  the  rural  powett : 
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Wbote  mind,  mmorVI,  fhe  bribes  of  oourti  cm  Me ; 
Their  glitteria;  baits  and  purple  slAvery. 
Nor  hopes  the  people's  praise,  nor  fears  their  frown, 
Kor  when  contending  kindred  tear  the  crown. 
Will  set  up  one,  or  pull  another  down. 

Without  concern  he  hean,  bat  hears  from  Hx, 
Of  tumults  and  descents,  and  distant  war : 
Nor  with  a  superstitions  fear  is  aw'd, 
For  what  befels  at  home,  or  what  abroad. 
Nor  oiTies  be  the  rich  their  beapy  store, 
Nor  his  own  peace  disturbs,  with  pity  for  the  poor. 
He  feeds  on  fruits,  which,  of  their  own  accord,  , 
The  willing  ground  and  laden  trees  afford. 
From  his  lov'd  home  no  lucre  bim  can  draw  | 
The  senate*8  mad  decrees  he  never  saw ; 
Nor  beard,  at  bawling  bars,  corrupted  Uw. 
Some  to  the  seas  and  some  t»  campa  resort. 
And  some  with  impudence  ioTade  the  court. 
In  foreign  countries  others  seek  renown; 
With  wars  and  taxes  others  waste  their  own. 
And  houses  bum,  and  household  gods  defeee, 
1*0  drink  in  bowls  which  glittering  geoM  enchase : 
To  loll  on  couches,  rich  with  Cytrou  steds. 
And  lay  their  guilty  limbs  on  iVrian  beds. 
This  wretch  in  earth  intombs  hb  golden  ore. 
Hovering  and  brooding  on  his  bury*d  store. 
Some  patriot  fools  to  popular  pcmise  aspire 
Of  public  speeches,  which  worse  foob  admire; 
While  from  both  benches,  with  redoubled  sounds, 
Th'  applause  of  lords  and  commoners  abounds. 
Some  through  ambition,  or  through  thirst  of  gold, 
Have  slain  their  brothers,  or  their  country  sold; 
And  leaving  their  sweet  homes,  in  esule  run 
To  lands  that  lie  beneath  another  sun- 

The  peasant,  innooent  of  all  these  ills. 
With  crooked  ploughs  the  fertile  fallows  tilb ; 
And  the  round  year  with  daily  labour  Alls. 
And  hence  the  country-markets  are  supply'd  : 
Enough  remains  ibr  household  charge  beside : 
Hb  wife  and  tender  children  to  sustain. 
And  gratefully  to  feed  hb  dumb  deserving  train. 
Nor  cease  hb  labours,  till  the  yellow  field 
A  full  return  of  bearded  harvest  yield : 
A  crop  so  plenteous  as  the  land  to  load, 
Overcome  the  crowded  bams,  and  lodge  on  ricks 

abroad. 
Thus  every  several  season  b  employ'd : 
Some  spent  in  toil,  and  some  in  ea«e  ei\)oy'd. 
The  yeaning  ewes  prevent  the  springing  year; 
The  laded  boughs  their  fruits  in  autumn  bear: 
'Tis  then  the  vine  her  liquid  harvest  yields, 
Bak*d  in  the  sunshine  of  ascending  fields. 
The  winter  comes,  and  then  the  falling  mast 
For  greedy  swine  provides  a  fiill  repast 
Then  olives,  ground  in  miUs,  their  fatness  boast. 
And  winter  fruits  are  mellowM  by  the  frost.     , 
His  cares  are  eas'd  with  intervals  of  bliss  ; 
Hb  little  children  climbing  for  a  kiss. 
Welcome  their  father's  late  return  at  nifrbt; 
His  faithful  bed  is  crown'd  with  chaste  deliebt. 
Hb  kine,  with  swelling  udden,  ready  stand. 
And,  lowing  for  the  pail,  invite  the  milker>  band. 
Hb  wanton  kids,  with  budding  boms  prepared. 
Fight  harmless  battles  in  hb  homely  yard : 
Himself  in  rustic  pomp,  on  holidays. 
To  raral  powers  a  just  oblation  pa3rs ; 
And  on  the  green  his  careless  limbs  displays. 
The  bearth  is  in  the  midst ;  the  herdsmen,  round 
The  cheerful  fire,  profnke  hb  health  m  goblets 
crowned. 


He  calb  oa  Baochui,  aad  propotiiidg  the  priH| 
The  groom  hb  fellow-groom  at  buti  defies ; 
And  bends  hb  bows,  and  levels  with  hb  eyes. 
Or,  script  for  wrestling,  smears  lib  limbs  with  aU, 
And  watches  with  a  trip  hb  foe  to  ioiL 
Such  was  the  lite  the  frugal  Sabinea  led ; 
So  Remus  and  hb  brother  god  were  bred : 
From  whom  th'  austere  Etnirian  virtue  rose. 
And  thb  rude  life  our  homely  fathers  chose. 
Old  Rome  from  such  a  race  derived  her  birth, 
(The  seat  of  empire,  and  the  conquered  Earth ;) 
Which  now  on  seven  high  hilb  triumphant  reigni, 
And  in  that  compass  all  the  world  ooniains. 
Fjre  Saturn's  rebel  son  usurp  d  the  skies. 
When  beasts  were  only  slain  for  sacrifice ; 
While  peaceful  Crete  einoy'd  her  ancient  lord ; 
Ere  sounding  hammers  torg*d  th'  inhuman  swoid  ; 
Ere  hollow  drnms  were  beat,  before  the  breath 
Of  brazen  trampets  mug  the  peals  of  death. 
The  good  old  god  hb  hunger  did  assuage 
With  roots  and  herba,  and  gave  the  golden  age} 
But,  overlaboured  with  so  long  a  course, 
'Tb  time  to  set  at  ease  the  oiKdung  hone. 
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This  book  begins  with  the  invocation  of  some  runl 
deities,  and  a  compliment  to  Augustus:  after 
which  Virgil  directs  himself  to  Mecenas,  and 
enters  on  his  subject  He  lays  down  roles  for 
the  breeding  and  management  of  horses,  oxen, 
sheep,  goats,  and  dogs ;  and  interweaves  several 
pleasant  descriptions  of  n  chariot-race,  of  the 
battle  of  the  bulls,  of  the  force  of  love,  and  of 
the  Scythbn  winter.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
book  he  relates  the  diseases  incident  to  cattle ; 
and  ends  with  the  description  ef  a  fatal  monain 
that  formerly  raged  among  the  Alps. 


Thy  fields,  propitious  Pales,  I  r^eane; 
And  sing  thy  pastures  in  no  vulgar  verse, 
Ampbrsrsian  shepherd ;  the  Lycsean  woods ; 
Arcadia's  flowery  plains,  and  pleasing  floods. 

All  other  themes  that  careleas  mhkb  invita^ 
Are  worn  with  use,  unworthy  me  to  write. 
Busirb'  altars,  and  the  dire  decrees 
Of  hard  Eurystheus,  every  reader  sees  t 
Hylas  the  boy,  Latona's  erring  isle, 
And  Pelops'  ivory  shoulder,  aud  his  toil 
For  fair  Hippodame,  with  all  the  rest 
Of  Grecian  tales,  by  poeU  are  exprest ; 
New  wajrs  I  must  attempt,  my  groveling  name 
To  raise  aloft,  and  wing  my  flight  to  feme. 

I,  first  of  Romans,  shall  in  triumph  come 
From  cooqtier'd  Greece,  and  bring  her  trophies 

home: 
With  foreign  spoils  adorn  my  native  place; 
And  with  Idunie's  palms  my  Mantna  grace. 
Of  Parian  stone  a  temple  will  1  raise. 
Where  the  slow  Mincius  thro'  the  valley  strays ; 
Where  cooling  streams  invite  the  flocks  to  drink; 
And  reeds  defend  the  winding  water's  briolb 
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Fan  m  the  midst  shall  mighty  Caesar  stand : 
Hold  the  chief  honours ;  and  the  dome'cooraiaiid. 
Then  1,  conspicuous  in  my  Tyrian  gown, 
(Submitting  to  bis  godhead  my  renown) 
A  hundred  coursers  from  the  goal  will  drive ; 
The  rival  chariots  in  the  race  shall  strive. 
All  Greece  shall  flock  from  far,  my  games  to  tee  ; 
The  whorlbat  and  the  rapid  race  shall  be 
Reserved  for  Caesar,  and  vrdaiu'd  by  me. 
Myself,  with  olive  crowned,  the  gifts  will  bear; 
£v*n  now  methmks  the  poblic  shouts  I  hear ; 
The  passing  pageants  and  the  pomps  appear. 
I,  to  the  temple  will  conduct  the  crew  ^ 
The  sacrifice  and  sacrificers  view; 
From  thence  return,  attended  with  my  tram. 
Where  the  proud  theatres  disclose  the  scene : 
Which  interwoven  Britons  seem  to  raise. 
And  show  the  triumph  which  their  shame  dis- 
plays. 
High  oW  the  gate,  in  elephant  and  gold, 
The  crowd  shall  Cssar^s  Indian  war  behold ; 
The  Nile  shall  flow  beneath ;  and  on  the  side 
His  shattered  ships  on  brazen  pijilars  ride, 
Kext  him,  Niphdtes,  with  mverted  urn, 
And  dropping  sedge,  shall  his  Armenia  monrn  ; 
And  Asian  cities  in  our  trinmph  borne. 
With  backward  bows  the  Parthian  shall  be  there ; 
And,  spurring  from  the  fight,  confess  their  fear. 
A  dbnble  wreath  shall  crown  our  Ciesar's  brows. 
Two  diflfering  trophies,  from  two  diflfercnt  fbes. 
Europe  with  Afric  in  his  hme  shall  join ; 
Bat  neither  shore  ^is  conquest  shall  confine. 
The  Parian  marble,  there,  shall  seem  to  move. 
In  breathing  statues,  not  unworthy  Jove; 
Resembling  heroes,  whose  ethereal  root 
Ib  Jove  himself,  and  Csesar  is  the  fruit 
Tros  and  his  race  the  sculptor  shall  employ; 
And  he  the  god,  who  built  the  walls  of  Troy. 
Envy  herself,  at  last  grotm  pale  and  dumb, 
tBy  Cswar  combated  and  overcopie) 
shall  give  her  hands ;  and  fear  the  curling  snakes 
Of  lashing  Furies,  and  the  burning  lakes : 
The  pains" of  famished  Tantalus  shall  feel ; 
And  Sisyphus,  that  labours  up  the  hill 
The  rolling  rock  in  vain ;  and  curst  Ixion's  wheel. 

Mean  time  we  must  pursue  the  sylvan  lands : 
CTh*  abode  of  nymphs  untouched  by  forma*  hands;) 
For  such,  Msecenas,  are  thy  hard  commands. 
Without  thee  nothing  lofty  can  I  sing ; 
Come  then,  and  with  thyself  thy  genius  bring  s 
With  which  inspired,  I  brook  no  dull  delay, 
Cjrtberon  loudly  calls  me  to  my  way ; 
Thy  boonds,Taygetus,  open,  and  pursue  their  prey. 
High  Epidaurus  urges  on  my  spef  d, 
Fam*d  for  his  hills  and  for  his  horses'  breed : 
From  hills  and  dales  the  cheerful  cries  rebound : 
For  Fx:bo  bunts  along  and  propagates  the  sonnd. 

A  time  will  come,  when  my  matnrer  Muse 
In  Csesar^s  wars,  a  nobler  theme  shall  choose. 
And  through  more  ages  bear' my  sovereign's  praise, 
Than  have  from  Tithon  past  to  Cesar's  days. 

The  generous  youth,  who,  studious  of  the  prize, 
The  race  of  running  oouisers  multiplies ; 
Or  to  the  plough  the  sturdy  bullock  breads, 
Hay  know  that  from  the  dam  the  worth  of  each  ' 

proceeds 
The  mother  cow  must  wear  &  lowertog  look, 
Sour-headed,  strongly  neck'd  to  bear  the  yoke. 
Her  do<ible  dew-Lip  from  her  chin  descends : 
Aad  at  her  thighs  the  pondefons'bvrthen  ends. 


Long  as  her  sides  and  large,  her  Cmhs  are  treati; 
Rough  mre  her  ears,  and  broad  her  homy  ieet. 
Her  colour  shining  black,  but  fleck'd  with  white; 
She  tosses  from  the  3roke ;  provokes  the  fight; 
She  rises4n  her  gait,  is  firee  from  fears, 
And  in  her  fisce  a  boll's  resamblanoe  bears; 
Her  ample  forehead  with  a  star  is  crown'd; 
And  with  her  length  of  tail  she  sweeps  the  groimd. 
The  hull's  hasult  at  four  she  may  sustain  ; 
But,  after  ten,  from  nnptial  rites  refiraia. 
Six  seasons  use ;  hut  then  release  the  cow, 
Unfit  for  love,  and  for  the  labouring  plough. 

Now  while  then-  youth  is  fiU'd  with  kindly  fire. 
Submit  thy  females  to  the  lusty  sire ; 
Watch  the  quick  motions  of  the  frisking  tail. 
Then  serve  their  fury  with  the  rushing  malev 
Indulging  pleasure  lest  the  breed  should  £siL 

In  youth  alone,  unhappy  mortals  live ; 
But,  ah  !  the  mighty  bliss  is  fugitive  ! 
Discolour'd  sickness,  anxious  labour  come. 
And  age,  and  death's  inexorable  doom. 
Yeariy  thy  herds  in  vigour  will  impair  x 
Recruit  and  mend  them  with  thy  jreariy  care  ; 
Still  propagate,  fin'  still  they  &II  away, 
'Tw  prudence  to  prevent  th'  entbe  decay. 

Like  diligence  reouire  the  courser's  race  ; 
In  early  dioice,  and  for  a  longer  space. 
The  colt,  that  for  a  stallioo  is  design'd. 
By  sure  presages  shows  his  generous  kind. 
Of  able  body,  eoond  of  limb  and  wind. 
Upright  he  walks  oo  patterns  firm  and  straight* 
His  motions  easy ;  prancing  in  his  gait; 
The  first  to  lead  the  way,  to  tempt  the  fiood  ; 
To  pass  the  bridge  unkiMMm,  nor  foar  the  trotaUiBf 

wood; 
Dauntless  at  empty  noises;  lofty  neck'd; 
Sharp-headed,  barrd-belly'd,  broadly  back'd. 
Brawny  bis  chest,  and  deep ;  his  colottr  grey  ; 
For  beauty  dappled,  or  the  brightest  bay  t 
Faint  white  and  dun  will  scarce  the  rearing  pay. 

The  fiery  courser,  when  be  hears  from  &r 
The  sprightly  trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of  war. 
Pricks  up  his  eait,  and,  trembling  with  delight, 
Shifb  place,  and  paws  ;  and  hopes  the  promised 

fight 
On  his  right  shoulder  his  thick  mane  reclin'd. 
Ruffles  at  speed,  and  dances  in  the  wind. 
His  horny  hooft  are  jetty  black  and  round. 
His  chine  is  double ;  starting  with  a  bound* 
He  turns  the  turf,  and  shakes  the  solid  ground. 
Fire  from  his  eyes,  clouds  from  bis  nostrils  flow : 
He  bears  bb  rider  headlong  on  the  foe. 

Such  was  the  steed  in  Grecian  poets  fam'd. 
Proud  Cyllarus,  by  Spartan  Pollux  Um'd ; 
Such  coursers  bore  to  fight  the  god  of  Thrace ; 
And  soefa,  Achilles,  was  thy  warlike  race. 
In  such  a  shape,  grim  Saturn  did  restrain 
His  heavenly  limbs,  and  flow'd  with  such  a  mane  ; 
When,  half  sorpriz'd,  and  fearing  to  be  seen. 
The  lecher  gallop'd  fitmi  his  jealous  queen ; 
Ran  up  the  ridges  of  the  rocks  amain,  fplain. 

And  with  shrill  neighings  fill'd  the  neighbouring 

But  worn  with  years  when  dire  diseases  come. 
Then  hide  his  not  ignoble  age  at  home : 
In  peace  t'  enjoy  his  former  palms  and  pains : 
And  gratefblly  be  kind  to  bis  remains. 
For  when  his  blood  no  youthful  spirits  move. 
He  languishes  and  labours  in  his  love. 
And  when  the  sprightly  seed  shouM  swiftly  come, 
J[)ribhiiDg  he  drndfes,  and  defrauds  the  womb. 
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In  Ttio  he  bumt  like  haily  etnbUe  fires ; 
And  in  himself  bis  former  self  reqoises. 

Hk  age  end  courage  weigh :  nor  those  ekMM, 
Bat  note  his  Esther's  virtues  and  his  own ; 
Observe,  if  be  disdains  to  jrield  the  prize; 
Of  loss  impatient,  prpud  of  victories. 

Hast  tbou  behdd,  when  from  the  goal  thej  start, 
The  youthful  charioteccs  with  hesriBg  heart 
Rush  to  the  r^ce ;  and,  panting,  scarcely  beat 
Th'  extremes  of  fev'rish  hope,  aad  chilling  ftar ; 
Stoop  to  the  reins,  and  lash  with  %)1  their  fofce; 
The  dying  chariot  kindles  in  the  ooarse : 
And  now  a-low,  and  now  aloft  they  fly, 
.  As  borne  through  air,  and  seen  to  touch  the  sky. 
No  stop,  no  stay,  but  clouds  of  sand  arise,    . 
SpumM  and  cast  backward  on  the  follower's  eyes. 
The  hindmost  blows  the  foam  upon  the  first ; 
Such  is  the  love  of  praise,  an  honourable  thirst* 

Bold  Ericthoaius  was  the  first,  who  joined 
Four  horses  for  the  rapid  race  designed ; 
And  o'er  the  dusty  wheels  presiding  sate; 
The  Lapitliae  to  chariots  add  the  st^te 
Of  bits  and  bridles;  taught  the  steed  to  bound ; 
To  run  the  ring,  and  trace  the  mazy  hmukL 
To  stop,  to  fly,  the  rules  of  war  to  know : 
T  obey  the  rider,  and  to  dare  the  foe. 

To  choose  a  youthful  steed,  with  conrsgt  fir'd ; 
To  breed  bim,  break  him,  back  him,  are  required 
Experienc'd  masters,  and  in  sundry  ways : 
Their  labours  equal,  and  alike  their  praise. 
But  once  again  the  batterM  horse  beware, 
The  weak  old  stallion  will  deceive  thy  care. 
Though  famous  in  his  youth  for  foree  and  speed. 
Or  was  of  Argos  or  Epirian  breed,  [eeed. 

Or  did  from  Neptune's  race,  or  from  himself  pro- 
These  things  premised,  when  now  the  nuptial 
Approaches  for  the  stately  steed  to  climb ;     [time 
With  A^  enable  bim  to  make  his  court ; 
Distend  bis  chine,  and  pamper  him  for  sport , 
Feed  him  with  herbs,  whatever  thou  canst  find. 
Of  generous  warmth,  and  of  salacious  kind. 
Then  water  bim,  and  (drinking  what  he  can) 
Encourage' him  to  thirst  again,  with  bran. 
Instructed  thus,  produce  him  to  the  foir: 
And  join  in  wedlock  to  the  longing  mare. 
For,  if  the  sire  be  foint,  or  out  of  ease. 
He  will  be  copied  in  his  fomish'd  race : 
And  siok  beneath  the  pleasing  task  assign'd :  ' 
(For  airs  toe  little  for  the  craving  kind.) 

As  for  the  females,  with  indvstious  care 
Takedown  thehr  mettle,  keep  them  lean  and  bare; 
When  cpnscious  of  tbeir  past  delight,  and  keen 
To  take  the  leap,  and  prove  the  sport  again ; 
With  scanty  measure  then  supply  their  food ; 
And,  when  athirst,  restrain  them  from  the  flood; 
Their  bodies  harass,  sink  them  when  they  run ; 
And  fry  their  melting  marrow  in  the  Sun. 
Starre  them,  when  bams  beneath  their  burthen 

groan; 
And  winnow*d  chaff  by  western  winds  is  blown ; 
For  fear  the  rankness  of  the  swelling  womb 
Should  scant  the  passage,  and  confine  the  room. 
I^t  the  fat  furrows  should  the  sense  destroy 
Of  genial  lust.,  and  dull  the  seat  of  joy. 
But  let  them  suck  the  seed  with  gr^y  force. 
And  close  involve  the  vigour  of  the  horse. 

The  male  has  done^  thy  care  must  now  proceed 
To  teeming  females,  and  the  p*omis*d  breed. 
First  let  them  run  at  large,  and  never  know 
The  taming  yoke,  or  draw  the  crooked  plouf^ 


Let  them  not  leap  the  ditch,  or  swioi  tiie  flood* 
Or  kunbec  o*er  the  meads,  or  crdsa  the  wood : 
But  range  the  forest,  by  the  silver  side 
Of  some  cool  sti«am,  where  Nature  shall  provide 
Oreen  gmss,  and  fottening  olover,  for  their  £u^ 
And  mossy  caverns  for  their  noontide  lare : 
With  roc]a  above  to  shield  the  sharp  nocturnal  air« 
About  th'  Albuniiaa  groves,  with  holly  green. 
Of  winged  insects  mighty  swarms  are  seen  i  ^ 
This  flying  plague  (to  mark  its  qusdity) 
CEstros  the  Grecians  call:  fsyhis,  we: 
A  fierce  loud  buzzing  breeze ;  their stingji draw  bk)o4. 
And  drive  the  cattle  gadding  through  the  wood. 
Seized  with  unusual  pains,  they  loudly  cry ; 
Tatiagrus  hastens  thence,  and  leaves  his  channel  dry* 
Hiis  curse  the  jeakms  Juno  did  invent. 
And  first  employ'd  for  Io*s  punishmeott 
To  shun  this  ill,  the  cunning  leach  ordains 
In  summer's  sultry  heats  (for  then  it  reigns) 
To  feed  the  femaks,  ere  the  Sun  arise. 
Or  late  at  night,  when  stars  adori*  the  skies. 
When  she  has  calv'd,  then  set  the  dam  aside  | 
And  for  the  tender  progeny  provide. 
Distinguish  all  betimes,  with  branding  fire  ; 
To  note  the  tribe,  the  lineage,  and  the  sire. 
Whom  to  reserve  for  husband  of  |he  herd. 
Or  who  shall  be  to  sacrifice  preforr'd  ; 
Or  wfaoai  thou  Shalt  to  turn  thy  glebe  allow ; . 
To  smooth  the  furrows,  and  sustain  the  plough  t 
The  rest,  for  whom  no  lot  is  yet  decreed. 
May  run  in  pastures,  aud  at  pleasure  feed. 
The  calf,  by  nature  and  by  geniys  made 
To  turn  the  glebe,  breed  to  the  rural  trade; 
Set  him  betimes  to  school,  and  let  him  be 
Instructed  there  in  rules  of  husbandry : 
While  yet  his  youth  i»  flevibll  and  green. 
Nor  bad  examples  of  the  world  has  seen. 
F^riy  begin  the  stubborn  child  to  break  ; 
For  his  soft  neck  a  supple  collar  make 
Of  bending  osiers ;  and  (with  time  and  card 
InurM  that  easy  servitude  to  bear) 
Thy  flattering  method  on  the  youth  pursue : 
Joined  with  his  schoolfellows  by  two  and  two, 
Persuade  them  first  to  lend  an  empty  wheel. 
That  scarce  the  dust  can  raise.  Qr  they  pan  ftel  i 
In  length  of  time  produce  the  labouring  yoke 
And  shining  shares,  that  make  the  furrow  smoke. 
'  Ere  the  licentious  youth  be  thus  restrained. 
Or  moral  precepts  on  their  minds  have  gaia'd ; 
Their  wanton  appetites  not  only  feed 
With  delioates  of  leaves,  and  marshy  weed. 
But  with  thy  sickle  reap  the  raokest'land  : 
And  minister  the  blade  with  bounteous  hand. 
Nor  be  with  harmful  parsinnmy  won 
To  follow  what  our  homely  sires  have  done : 
Who  fiird  the  pail  with  beastings  of  the  cow  ; 
But  all  he;r  udder  to  the  calf  allow. 

If  to  the  wariike  steed  thy  studies  bend* 
Or  for  the  prize  in  chariots  to  contend  ; 
Near  Pisa's  flood  the  rapid  wheels  to  guide, 
Or  in  Olympisn  groves  ak)ft  to  ride. 
The  generous  labours  of  the  courser,  first 
Must  be  with  sight  ef  arms  and^sottnd  of  trompets 

nurs*d :  ^ 

Inured  the  groaning  axletree  to  bear ; 
And  let  him  clashing  whips  in  stables  hear. 
Sooth  him  with  praise,  and  make  biro  underitsBd 
The  loud  applauses  of  his  master's  hand : 
lliis  from  his  weaning  let  him  well  be  taught ; 
And  then  betimes  ii'a  «oft  siuifflQ  wrought  t 
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Before  his  tender  joints  with  nenres  are  knit ; 
UatryM  in  arms,  and  trembling:  at  the  bit, 
Bnt  when  to  four  full  springs  h*8  3rears  advanoe. 
Teach  him  to  run  the  round,  with  pride  to  prance ; 
And  (rightly  matmg'd)  equal  time  to  beat ; 
To  turn,  to  bound  in  measure,  and  curvet. 
Let  hhn,  to  this,  with  easy  pains  be  brought : 
And  seem  to  laboor,  when  be  labours  not 
Thus,  formM  for  speed,  he  challenges  the  whid^ 
And  leaves  the  Scythian  arrow  fisr  behind  : 
He  scours  along  the  field,  with  loosenM  rehis ; 
And  treads  so  light,  he  scarcely  prinU  the  plaint. 
Like  Boreas  in  bis  race,  when  rushing  forth. 
He  sweeps  the  ^ies,  and  clears  the  clonfly  north  : 
The  waving  harvest  bends  beneath  his  blast  $ 
The  forest  shakes,  the  groves  their  honours  cast ; 
He  flies  aloft,  and  with  impetuous  roar 
PmRMS  the  fbaming-surges  to  the  shore. 
Thus  o'er  tb'  Elean  plains,  thy  well-breath'd  horse 
Impels  the  fl3ring  car,  and  wins  the  course, 
Or,  bred  to  Belgian  waggons,  leads  the  way ; 
Untir'd  at  night,  andcheerfbl  all  the  day. 

When  oncse  he^s  broken,  feed  him  fbll  and  high : 
Indulge  his  growth,  and  his  gaunt  sides  supply. 
Before  his  training,  keep  hnn  poor  and  low  : 
For  hit  stout  stomach  with  his  food  will  grow  ; 
The  pamper'd  coH  will  discipline  disdain,. 
Impatient  of  the  lash,  and  restiff  to  the  rein. 

Wouldst  thou  their  courage  and  their  strength  im* 
proTC, 
Too  soon  they  must  not  feel  the  stings  of  love. 
Wketber  die  boll  or  courser  be  thy  care. 
Let  him  not  leap  the  cow,  or  mount  the  mare. 
The  youthful  bull  must  wander  m  the  wood ; 
Behind  the  monntain,  or  beyond  the  flood : 
Or,  in  the  stall  at  home  his  fodder  find  ;  ' 
Far  from  the  charms  of  that  alluring  kind. 
With  two  fair  eyes  his  distress  bums  bis  breast ; 
He  looks,  siod  languishes,  and  leaves  his  rest ; 
Forsakes  his  food,  and*  pining  for  the  lass. 
If  joyless  of  tKe  grove,  and  spurns  the  growing  grass. 
The  soft  seducer,  with  enticing  looks, 
The  bellowing  rivals  to  the  fight  provokes. 

A  beauteous  heifer  in  the  wood  is  bred. 
The  stooping  warriota,  aiming  head  to  head. 
Engage  their  clashing  horns  ;  with  dreadful  sound 
The  forest  rattles,  and  the  rocks  rebound. 
Th^  fence,  they  push,  and  pushing  loudly  roar ; 
Their  dewlaps  and  their  sides  are  bath'd  in  gore. 
Nor  when  the  war  is  over,  is  it  peace ; 
Nor  will  the  vanquishM  bnllliis  claim  release  : 
Bat,  feeding  in  his  breast  hb  ancient  fires, 
And  cursing  fate,  from  his  proud  foe  retires. 
Mven  from  his  native  land,  to  foreign  grounds. 
He  with  a  generous  rage  resents  his  wounds ; 
Hh  ignominious  flight,  the  victor's  boast. 
And  more  than  both,  the  lores,  which  narevfDg*d  he 

lost. 
Ofbn  he  turns  his  ey^,  and  with  a  groan, 
Sorvejrs  the  pleasing  kingdoms  once  his  own. 
And  therefore  to  repair  hn  strength  he  tries : 
Hardenhig  his  limbs  with  painfnl  exercise. 
And  rough  uport  the  flinty  rock  he  lies. 
On  prickly  leaves  and  on  sharp  herbs  he  feedt^ 
Tken  to  the  prelude  of  a  war  proceeds. 
His  horns,  yet  sore,  he  tries  against  a  tree  t 
And  mediutet  his  absent  enemy. 
He  snuflb  the  wind,  his  heels  the  sand  excite. 
But,  when  he  stands  collected  in  his  might. 
He  roan,  and  promistt «  more  «ncce«fiil  fightt 


Then,  to  redeem  his  hoBoor  at  m  blow. 
He  moves  his  camp,  to  meet  his  careless  fee. 
Nor  with  more  madness,  rolling  from  afar, 
The  spumy  waves  prodahn  the  watery  war. 
And,  mbunting  upwards,  with  a  mighty  rtiar, 
March  onwards,  and  msult  the  rocky  shore. 
They  nsate  the  middle  rc^on  with  their  height ; 
And  fall  no  lets  than  with  a  mountain's  weight : 
The  waters  boil,  and  belching  from  below 
Black  sands,  as  from  a  force^l  engine  threw. 

Thus  every  creature,  and  of  every  kind. 
The  secret  joys  of  sweet  coition  find : 
Not  only  man's  imperial  race,  but  they 
That  wing  the  liquid  air,  or  swim  the  sea. 
Or  haunt  the  desiert,  rush  into  the  flame  ; 
For  love  is  lord  of  all,  and  is  in  ail  the  same. 

Tis  with  this  rage,  the  mother-lion  stung. 
Scours  o'er  the  plain,  regardless  of  her  young : 
Demanding  rites  of  love ;  she  sternly  stalks  -, 
And  haunts  her  lover  in  his  lonely  walks. 
'Tis  then  the  shapeless  bear  his  den  forsakes, 
In  woods  and  fields  a  wild  destruction  makes. 
Boars  whet  their  tusks,  to  battle  tigers  move ; 
Enrag'd  with  hunger,  more  enrag'd  with  lote. 
Then  woe  to  him,  that  in  the  desert  land 
Of  Libya  travels,  o'er  the  burning  sand. 
The  stallion  snufis  the  well-known  scent  af^, 
And  snorts  and  trembles  for  the  distant  more  : 
Nor  bits  nor  bridles  can  his  rage  restrain ; 
And  ragged  rocks  are  interpos'd  in  vain : 
He  makes  hn  way  o'er  mountains,  and  contemna 
L^nruly  torrents  and  unforded  streams. 
The  bristled  boar,  who  feels  the  pleasing  wound. 
New  grinds  his  arming  tosks,  and  digs  the  ground* 
The  sleepy  lecher  shuts  his  little  eyes ) 
About  his  churning  chaps  the  fh>thy  bubbles  rise; 
He  rubs  his  sides  against  a  tree ;  prepares 
And  hardens  both  his  shoulders  fer  the  wars. 
What  did  the  youth,  when  love's  unerring  dart 
Transfix'd  his  liver,  and  enflam'd  his  heart  ? 
Alone,  by  night,  his  watery  way  he"  took  j 
About  him,  and  above,  the  billows  broke ; 
The  sluices  of  the  sky  were  open  spread. 
And  rolling  thunder  rattled  o'er  hb  head. 
The  raging  tempest  caU'd  him  back  in  vain, 
AihI  every  bodrog  omen  of  the  main. 
Nor  could  his  kindred,  nor  the  kindly  force 
Of  weeping  parents,  change  his  fatal  course. 
No,  not  the  d3ring  maid,  who  must  deplore 
His  floating  carcase  on  the  Sestian  shore. 

1  pass  the  wars  that  spotted  lynxes  make 
With  their  fJerce  rivals,  for  the  females'  sake : 
The  howling  wolves,  the  mastiff's  amorous  rage ; 
When  ev^a  the  fearful  stag  dares  for  his  hind  engage. 
But,  far  above  the  rest,  the  furious  mare, 
Barr'd  from  the  male,  is  frantic  with  despair. 
For  when  her  pontmg  rent  declares  her  pain, 
She  tears  the  harness,  and  she  rends  the  rein ; 
For  this  (when  Venus  gave  them  rage  and  power). 
Their  masters'  mangled  members  they  devour ; 
Of  love  defrauded  in  their  longing  hour. 
For  love  they  force  through  thickets  of  the  wood. 
They  climb  the  steepy  hills,  and  stem  the  flood. 

When  at  the  spring's  approach  their  marrow^ 
bums 
(For  with  the*ipring  their  genial  warmth  retnms}. 
The  mares  to  clifis  of  rugged  rocks  repair, 
And  with  wide  nostrils  snuff  the  western  air : 
When  (wondrous  to  relate)  the  parent-wind. 
Without  the  staUion,  propagates  the  luod. 
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Then,  fir'd  with  amorous  rage,  they  take  tbeir  flight 

Through  plaiii8,aBd  mount  the  hilln'  unequal  height; 

Nor  to  the  north,  nor  to  the  risiug  Sun, 

Nor  southward  to  the  rainy  regions  run ; 

But  boring  to  the  west,  and  hovering  there. 

With  gaping  mouths,  they  draw  pjpolific  air : 

With  which  impregnate,  trom  their  groins  they  shed 

A  slimy  juice,  by  false  conception  bred. 

The  shepherd  knows  it  well ;  and  calls  by  name 

Hippomaoes,  to  note  the  mother^v  ^ame. 

This,  gathered  in  the  planetary  hour,         [p<f<r«r, 

Widh  noxious  wesds,    and  speiVd  with  words  id 

Dire  stepdames  in  the  magic  bowl  infuse ; 

And  mix,  for  deadly  draughts,  the  poisonous  juice. 

But  time  b  lost,  which  never  will  renew, 

While  we  too  far  the  pleasiog  path  pursue; 

Surveying  Nature  with  too  nice  a  view. 

Let  this  suffice  for  herds :  our  following  care 

Shall  woolly  flocks  and  shaggy  goats  declare. 

Nor  can  I  doubt  what  oil  I  must  bestow, 

TV>  raise  my  subject  from  a  ground  so  low: 

And  the  mean  matter  which  my  theme  aflR>rds, 

T'  embellish  with  magniikence  of  words. 

Btit  the  commanding  Muse  my  chariot  guides : 

Which  o'er  the  dubious  cliflf  securely  rides : 

And  pleas'd  I  am,  no  beaten  road  to  take :    ' 

But  first  the  way  to  new  discoveries  make.      ' 

Now,  sacred  Pales,  in  a  lofty  strain 
I  sing  the  rural  honours  of  thy  reign. 
First,  with  assiduous  care,  from  winter  keep 
M'ell-fodder'd  in  the  stalUf  thy  tender  sheep  * 
Then  spread  with  straw,  the  bedding  of  thy  fold  ; 
With  fern  beneath,  to  fend  the  bitter  cold. 
That  free  from  gouts  thou  may'st  presei-vc  thy  care. 
And  clear  from  scabs,  produced  by  freezing  air. 
Next  let  thy  goats  oflteiously  be  nurs'd : 
And  led  to  living  streams,  to  quench  their  thirst 
Feedihem  with  winter-browse,  and  for  their  lare 
A  cote  that  opens  to  the  south  prepare  : 
Where,  basking  in  the  sunshine,  they  may  lie. 
And  the  short  remnants  of  hi&  heat  ei^y. 
This  during  winter's  drixaJy  reign  be  done : 
Till  the  new  Ram  receives  th'  exalted  Sun : 
For  hairy  goats  of  equal  profit  are 
With  woolly  sheep,  and  ask  an  equal  care.  T  juice, 
'Tis  true,   the  fleece,    when  drunk   with  Tyrian 
Is  dearly  sold ;  but  not  for  needful  use : 
For  the  salacious  goat  increases  more  ; 
And  twice  as  largely  yields  her  milky  store. 
The  still  dntended  udders  never  fail ; 
But,  when  they  seem  exhausted,  swell  the  pail. 
Meantime  the  pastor  shears  their  hoary  beards  , 
And  eases  of  thehr  hair,  the  loaden  herds. 
Their  camolets,  warm  in  tents,  the  soldier  hold ; 
And  shield  the  shivering  mariner  from  cold. 

On  shrubs  they  browse,  and  on  the  bleaky  top 
Of  rugged  hills,  the  thorny  bramble  crop. 
«  Attended  with  their  bleating  kids  they  come 
At  night  unask'd,  and  mindful  of  their  home ; 
And  scarce  their  swelling  bags  the  thruihold  over- 
So  much  the  more  thy  diligence  bestow       [come. 
In  depth  of  winter,  to  defi^nd  the  snow  : 
By  how  much  less  the  tender  helpless  kind. 
For  their  own  ills,  can  fit  provision  find. 
Then  minister  the  browse,  with  bounteous  hand ; 
And  open  let  thy  stacks  all  winter  stand. 
But  when  the  western  winds  with  vital  power 
Call  forth  the  tender  grass,  and  budding  flower , 
Then,  at  the  last,  produce  in  open  air 
Both  flocks^  and  send  them  to  their  summer  fiirc 


Before  the  Son,  while  Hetpems  ^pean ; 
First  let  them  sip  from  herbs'tbe  pearly  teart 
Of  morning  dews ;  and  after  break  their  €sst 
On  greensward  ground  (a  cool  and  grateful  taste); 
But  when  the  day  ^s  fourth  hour  has  drawn  the  dews^ 
And  the  Sun's  sultry  heat  their  tliirst  renews ; 
When  creaking  grass-hoppers  on  shmbf  comptaiiif 
Then  lead  then  to  their  watering  troughs  again. 
In  summer^s  heat  some  bending  valley  find, 
Clos'd  from  the  Sun,  but  open  to  the>wind : 
Or  seek  some  ancient  oak,  whose  arms  extend 
In  ample  breadth  thy  caUle  to  defend : 
Or  solitary  grove,  or  gloomy  glade. 
To  shield  them  with  its  venerable  shad*. 
Once  more  to  watering  lead ;  and  feed  agaia 
When  the  low  Sun  is  sinking  bo  the  main; 
When  rising  Cynthia  sheds  her  silver  dews. 
And  the  cool  evening  breeze  the  meads  renews; 
When  linnets  fill  the  woods  with  tuneful  sound. 
And  hollow  shores  the  halcyon's  voice  rebound. 

Why  should  my  Muse  enlarge  on  Libyan  swains; 
Their  scattered  cottages,  and  ample  plains  ? 
Where  oft  the  flocks  without  a  leader  stray ; 
Or  through  continued  deserts  take  their  way ; 
And,  feeding,  add  the  length  of  night  to  day. 
Whole  months  they  wander,  grazing  as  they  go; 
Nor  folds,  nor  hospitable  harbour  know ; 
Such  an  extent  of  plains,  so  vast  a  space 
Of  wilds  unknown,  and  of  untasted  grass. 
Allures  their  eyes :  the  shepherd  last  appears. 
And  with  him  all  his  patrimony  bears : 
His  house  and  household  gods !  his  trade  of  war. 
His  bow  and  quiver ;  and  his  trusty  cur. 
Thus,  under  heavy  arms,  the  youth  of  Rome 
Their  long,  laborious  marches  overcome : 
Cheerly  their  tedious  travels  undergo ; 
And  pitch  their  sudden  camp  before  the  foe. 

Not  so  the  Scythian  shepherd  tends  his  fold ; 
Nor  he  who  bears  in  Thrace  the  bitter  cold : 
Nor  he  who  treads  the  bleak  Meotian  strand ; 
Or  where  proud  Istcr  rolls  his  yellow  tand. 
Eariy  they  stall  their  flocks  and  herds ;  for  there 
No  grass  the  fields,  no  leaves  the  forests  wear : 
The  frozen  earth  lies  buried  there  below 
A  hilly  heap,  seven  cubiu  deep  in  snow  : 
And  all  the  west  allies  of  stormy  Boreas  blow. 

The  Sun  from  far  peeps  with  a  sickly  face ; 
Too  weak  the  clouds  and  mighty  fogs  to  chase; 
When  up  the  skies  he  shoots  his  rosy  head. 
Or  in  the  ruddy  ocean  seeks  his  bed. 
Swift  rivers  are  with  sudden  ice  constrained ; 
And  studded  wheels  are  on  its  back  sustained* 
Au  hostry  now  for  waggons,  which  before 
Tail  ships  of  burden  on  its  bosom  bore. 
The  brazen  caldrons  with  the  frost  are  flawed ; 
The  garment,  stiflT  with  ice,  at  hearths  is  tbaw*d  ; 
With  axes  fint  they  cleave  the  vine,  and  thence 
By  weight,  the  solid  portions  they  dispense. 
From  locks  uncombM,  and  from  the  frozen  beard, 
Ix>ng  icicles  depend,  and  crackling  sounds  are  beard. 
Meantime  perpetual  sleet,  and  drivhig  snow, 
Obscure  the  skies,  and  hang  on  herds  below. 
The  sUrving  cattle  perish  in  their  stalls. 
Huge  oxen  stand  enclosed  in  wintery  walls 
Of  show  congeaPd ;  whole  herds  are  bury*d  there 
Of  mighty  stags,  and  scarce  their  horns  appear. 
The  dextrous  huntsman  wounds  not  these  aftr, 
With  shafts  or  daits,  or  makes  a  distant  war 
With  dwrs,  or  pitches  toils  to  stop  their  flight; 
But  close  engages  in  unequal  fight. 
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And  while  they  ttrive  in  Tam  to  make  iheir  way 
Throog^  hilb  of  snow,  and  pitifully  bray, 
▲isaiilts  with  dint  of  sword,  or  pointed  spean. 
And  bonkeward,  on  his  back,  the  joyful  burden  bean. 
The  men  to  subterranean  caves  retire ; 
Secure  from  c<Ad,  and  crowd  the  cheerful  fire : 
With  trunks  of  elms  and  oaks  the  hearth  they  load, 
Kor  tempt  th'  inclemency  of  Heaven  abroad. 
Their  jovial  niebts  in  frolics  and  in  play  ^  , 

They  pass,  to  drive  the  tedious  hours  away. 
And  thdr  oold  stomachs  with  crown'd  gobleu  cheer, 
Of  windy  eider,  and  of  barmy  beer. 
Such  are  the  cold  Riphean  race ;  and  such 
The  savage  Scythian,  and  unwtfrlike  Dutch. 
Where  skins  of  beasts  tbe  rude  barbarians  wear. 
The  spoils  of  foxes,  and  the  furry  bear. 

Is  wool  thy  care  r  Let  not  thy  cattle  go 
Where  bushes  are,  where  burs  and  thistles  grow; 
Kor  in  too  rank  a  pasture  let  them  feed ; 
Then  of  the  purest  white  Alect  thy  breed. 
£v'n  though  a  snowy  ram  thou  shah  behold, 
Prefer  him  not  in  haste  for  husband  to  thy  fold. 
But  search  his  mouth ;  and  if  a  swarthy  tongue 
Is  underneath  his  humid  palate  hung, 
Kejcct  him,  lest  be  darken  all  the  flock ; 
And  substtiute  another  from  thy  stock. 
^Twas  thus  with  fleeces  milky  white  (if  we 
May  trust  report),  Pan,  god  of  Arcady, 
Pid  bribe  thee,  Cynthia;  nor  didst  tboo  disdain, 
When  caird  in  woody  shades,  to  cure  a  lover's  pain. 

If  milk  be  thy  de^gn :  with  plenteous  hand 
Bring  clovetgrass ;  and  from  tbe  marshy  land 
Salt  herbage  for  the  fodderiog  rack  provide 
To  fill  their  bags,  and  swell  the  milky  tide : 
These  raise  their  thirrt,  and  to  the  taste  restore 
Tha  savour  of  the  salt,  on  which  they  fed  before. 

Some,  when  the  kids  their  dams  too  deeply  drain. 
With  goes  and  muzzles  their  soft  mouths  restrain. 
Their  morning  milk,  the  peasants  press  at  night : 
Their  evening  meal  before  the  rising  light 
To  market  bear  j  or  sparingly  they  steep 
With  seasoning  ttlt,  and  stor'd,  for  winter  keep. 

Kor  last,  forget  thy  faithful  dogs ;  but  feed 
With  fattening  whey  the  masttft*'s  generous  breed. 
And  Spartan  race :  who,  for  the  foWs  relief. 
Will  prosecute  with  cries  the  nightly  thief: 
Repulse  the  prowling  wolf,  and  bold  at  bay 
The  monntain  robbers,  rushing  to  the  prey. 
With  cries  of  hounds,  thou  may'st  pursue  the  fear 
Of  flying  hares,  and  chase  the  fallow  deer ; 
Boose  ^m  their  desert  dens  the  bristled  rage 
Of  boars,  and  beamy  stags  in  toils  engage. 

With  smoke  of  burning  cedar  scent  thy  walls. 
And  fume  with  stinking  galbanum  thy  stalls : 
With  that  rank  odour  from  thy  dwelling-place 
To  drive  the  viper's  brood,  and  all  the  veuom'd  race. 
For  often  under  stalU  unmovM  they  lie,  [eye. 

Obscure  in  iihades,  and  shunning  Heaven's  broad 
And  snakes,  familiar  to  the  hearth,  succeed. 
Disclose  their  eggs,  and  near  the  chimney  breed. 
Whether  to  rody  houses  they  repair. 
Or  sun  themselves  abroad  in  open  air. 
In  all  abodes  of  pestilential  kind 
To  sheep  and  oxen,  and  the  painful  hind. 
Take,  shepherd,  take,  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak ; 
And  labour  him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke : 
Or  with  hard  stones,  demolish  from  afar 
His  haughty  crest,  the  seat  of  all  the  war ; 
Invade  his  hissing  throat,  and  winding  spires ; 
'till,  stretch'd  in  length,  th'  unfolded  foe  r(;tlrc8. 


He  drags  his  tail,  and  for  bk  head  provides : 
And  in  some  secret  cranny  slowly  glides ; 
Bat  leaves  expos'd  to  blows,  his  back  aiul  batter'4 
sides. 

In  fair  Calabria's  woojls  a  snake  is  bred. 
With  curling  crest,  and  with  advancing  head : 
Waving  he  rolls,  and  makes  a  whidmg  track  j 
His  belly  spotted,  buraish'd  is  bis  back : 
While  springs  are  broken,  while  the  toothem  air 
And  dropping  heavens  the  moisten'd  earth  repair. 
He  lives  on  standing  Imkes  and  trembUug  bogs; 
He  fills  his  maw  with  fish,  or  with  loquacious  ftogi; 
But  when,  in  muddy  pools,  the  water  sings. 
And  the  chapt  earth  is  furrow*d  o'er  with  chinki: 
He  leaves  the  fens,  and  leaps  upon  the  ground | 
And  hissing,  -foils  bis  glaring  eyes  around. 
With  thirst  inflam'd,  impatient  of  the  beats. 
He  rages  in  the  fields,  and  wide  destruction  \hreatfc 
Oh  let  not  sleep  my  closing  eyes  invade 
In  open  plains,  or  in  the  secret  shade. 
When  he,  reqew'd  in  all  the  speckled  pride 
Of  pompous  youth,  has  cast  his  slough  aside. 
And  in  his  summer  livery  rolls  along. 
Erect,  and  brandishing  his  ferky  tongue. 
Leaving  his  nest,  and  his  impeifect  young ; 
And,  thoughtless  of  his  eggs,  forgets  to  rear 
The  hopes  of  poison^  for  the  following  year. 

The  causes  and  the  signs  shall  next  be  told* 
Of  every  sickness  that  infects  the  fold. 
A  scabby  tetter  on  their  pelts  will  stick. 
When  the  raw  rain  has  piero'd  them  to  the  quick  : 
Or  searching  frosts  have  eaten  through  the  skin  } 
Or  burning  icicles  are  lodg'd  within : 
Or  when  the  fleece  is  shorn,  if  sweat  reraainfl      * 
Unwash'd,  and  soaks  into  their  empty  Tetns ; 
When  their  defonoeless  limbs  the  brambles  tear  | 
Short  of  their  wool,  and  naked  from  the  shear. 

Good  shepherds  aftershearing  drench  their  sheep« 
And  their  flock's  father  (forc'd  from  high  to  leap) 
Swims  down  the  stream,  and  plunges  in  the  deep. 
They  oint  their  naked  limbs  with  mother'd  oil  j 
Or  from" the  founts  where  living  sulphurs  boily 
They  mix  a  medicine  to  foment  their  limbs ; 
With  scum  that  on  the  molten  silver  swims. 
Fat  pitch,  and  black  bitumen,  add  to  these, 
Besides  the  waxen  labour  of  the  bees :  / 

And  hellebore,  and  squills  deep  rooted  in  tbe  seas. 
Receipts  abound,  but,  searching  all  thy  store. 
The  best  is  still  at  hand — to  lance  the  sore. 
And  cut  the  he^,  for  till  the  core  be  found. 
The  secret  vice  is  fed,  and  gathers  ground  : 
While,  making  fruitless  moan,  the  shepherd  stands. 
And,  when  tbe  lancing  knife  requires  his  hands. 
Vain  help,  with  idle  prayers,  from  Heaven  demands* 
Deep  in  their  bones  when  fevers  fix  their  seat. 
And  rack  their  limbs,  and  lick  the  vital  heat  $ 
llie  ready  cure  to  cool  the  raging  pain. 
Is  underneath  the  foot  to  breathe  a  vein. 
This  remedy  the  Scythian  shepherds  found : 
IV  inhabitants  of  lliracia's  hilly  ground, 
The  Geloos  use  it,  when  for  drink  and  food 
They  mix  their  crudled  milk  with  horses'  bk>od. 
But,  when  tbou  seest  a  single  sheq>  remftin 
In  shades  aloof,  or  crouch'd  upon  the  plain; 
Or  listlessly  to  crop  tbe  tender  grass  ',^i 
Or  late  to  lag  behind,  with  truant  pace ; 
Revenge  the  crime,  and  take  the  traitor's  head. 
Ere  in  the  faultless  flock  the  dire  contagion  spread* 

On  winter  seas  we  fewer  stonns  behold, 
Than  foiU  diseases  that  infect  the  fold. 
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Kor  do  those  illi  OD  ktfigic  bodiet  prey  ; 
Bot  ofteoer  bring  the  nation  to  decay ; 
ibid  fweep  the  present  ttock  and  fiitare  hepe  away. 

A  dire  exampJe  of  this  truth  appears : 
When,  after  such  a  length  of  rolling  yean. 
We  see  the  naked  Alps,  and  thin  remaina 
Of  scattered  cots,  and  yet  unpeopled  plains : 
Once  fili'd  with  grazing  flocks,  the  shepherd's 

happy  reigns. 
Here  from  the  Ticions  air,  and  sidcly  skiei, 
A  plague  did  on  the  dumb  creation  rise: 
During  th*  antnmnal  heftts  th*  infection  gifiBw, 
Tame  cattle,  and  the  beasts  of  imture  slew. 
Poisoning  tbe  standing  lakes,  and  pools  hapare: 
Nor  was  the  Ibodful  gra»  in  fields  secure. 
Strange  death  !  For  when  the  thirsty  fire  bad  drunk 
Their  vital  blood,  and  the  dry  nenres  were  shrunk; 
When  the  contracted  limbs  were  crampM,  even 

then 
A  waterish  humour  sweM'd  and  ooz'd  again; 
Converting  into  bane  the  kindly  juice, 
Ordahi'd  ^  Nature  for  a  better  use. 
The  victim  ox,  that  was  for  altars  prest, 
Trimm'd  with  whiteribbons,  and  with  garlands drest, 
Sunk  of  himself,  without  the  gods'  comsDaod  : 
Preventing  the  slow  sacrificer*s  hand. 
Or,  by  the  holy  batcher  if  he  fell, 
Th'  inspected  entrails  could  no  fates  foretel ; 
Nor,  laid  on  altars,  did  pore  flames  arise ; 
But  clouds  of  smouldering  smoke  forbade  tbe  sacri- 
Scarcely  the  knifo  was  redden*d  with  his  gore,  [fice. 
Or  the  black  poison  stain'd  the  sandy  floor. 
The  thriven  calves  in  meads  their  food  forsake, 
And  render  their  sweet  soaU  before  tbe  plenteous 

rack. 
The  fawning  dog  runs  mad,  tfce  weasing  swine 
With  cougtM  M  choked,  and  labours  from  the 

ebine: 
The  victor  horse,  forgetfol  of  his  food, 
The  palm  renounces,  and  abhors  the  flood. 
He  paws  the  ground,  and,  on  his  hanging  ears, 
A  doubtful  sweat  in  clammy  drops  appears: 
Parch'd  is  his  hide,  and  rugged  are  his  hairs. 
Such  are  tbe  symptoms  of  the  young  disease; 
But  in  time's  process,  when  his  pains  increase, 
Be  rolls  his  mournful  eyes,  be  deeply  groans 
With  patient  sobbing,  and  with  manly  moans. 
He  heaves  for  breath  :   which  from  his  longs 

supply'd, 
And  fetohM  from  fbr,  distends  his  labouring  side. 
To  his  rough  palate,  his  dry  tongue  succeeds; 
And  ropy  gore  he  from  his  nostrils  bleeds. 
A  drench  of  wine  has  with  success  been  us'd  ; 
And  through  a  bom  the  generous  juice  infos'd  i 
Which  timely  taken  op'cThis  closing  jaws ; 
But,  if  too  late,  the  patients  death  did  cause. 
For  the  too  vigorous  dose  too  fiercely  wrought. 
And  added  fin^r  to  the  strength  it  brought. 
Recruited  into  rage,  he  grinds  his  teeth 
In  his  own  flesh,  and  feeds  approaching  death. 
Ye  gods,  to  better  fiite  good  men  dispose, 
And  turn  that  impious  errour  on  our  foes ! 

The  stetr,  who  to  the  yoke  was  bred  to  bow, 
(Studious  of  tillage,  and  the  crooked  plough) 
Falls  down  and  dies,  and  dsring  spews  a  flood 
Of  foamy  madness,  mix'd  with  clotted  blood. 
The  clown,  who,  cursing  Providence,  rqpines. 
His  moumiFbl  fellow  from  the  team  dit^oms : 
With  many  a  groan  forsakes  bis  fruitless  care. 
And  in  th'  nn&ish'd  farrow  leaves  the  share* 


The  pining  steer  no  shades  of  lofty  wobds. 

Nor  flowery  meads,  can  ease  ;  nor  crystal  fleod^ 

Rotrd  from  the  rock:  his  flabby  flanks  decrease; 

His  eyes  are  settled  in  a  stupid  peace. 

His  bulk  too  weighty  for  his  thighs  is  grown ; 

And  his  unwieldy  neck  hangs  drooping  down. 

Now  what  avails  his  well-deserving  toil. 

To  turn  the  glebe,  or  smooth  the  nigged  soU  f 

And  yet  he  never  supp'd  in  solemn  state, 

Nor  undigested  feasts  did  urge  bis  fote ; 

N6r  day  to  night  luxuriously  did  join  ; 

Nor  surfeited  on  rich  Campanian  wine. 

Simple  his  beverage,  homely  was  his  food ; 

Tlie  wholesome  herbegp,  and  the  runnmg  fined. 

No  dreadftil  dreams  awaked  him  with  affright ; 

His  pains  by  day  secur'd  his  rest  by  night. 

'Twas  then  that  buffaloes,  ill  peirM,  were  seen 
To  draw  the  car  of  Jove*s  imperial  queen. 
For  want  of  oxen ;  and  the  labouring  swain 
SciatchM  with  a  rake  a  furrow  for  his  grsin : 
And  cover'd  with  his  hand  the  shallow  seed  again. 
He  yokes  himself,  and  op  tbe  hilly  height. 
With  his  own  shoulders  draws  the  waggou's  weight. 

The  nightly  wolf,  that  round  th»  enclosure  prowPd 
To  leap  the  fence,  now  plots  not  on  the  fold : 
Tam'd  with  a  sharper  pain,  the  fearful  doe 
And  flying  flag,  amidst  the  greyhounds  go; 
And  round  the  dwellings  roam  of  man,  their  fiercer 
The  scaly  nations  of  tbe  sea  profound,  [ibe. 

Like  shipwreckM  carcases  are  driven  aground: 
And  mighty  phocss,  never  seen  before 
Id  shallow  streams,  are  stranded  on  the  shore. 
Tbe  viper  dead  within  her  hole  b  found ; 
Defenceless  was  the  shelter  of  the  ground. 
The  watersnake,  whom  fish  and  paddocks  fod. 
With  staring  scales  lies  poisoned  in  his  bed : 
To  birds  their  native  Heavens  contagious  prove. 
From  doods  they  foil,  and  leave  thdr  sonls 
above. 

Besides,  to  change  their  pasture  His  in  vaisf 
Of  trust  to  physic :  physic  is  their  bane. 
The  learned  leaches  in  despair  depart : 
And  shake  their  heads,  desponding  of  their  art 

Tisiphone,  let  loose  from  under  ground. 
Majestically  pale,  now  treads  the  round ; 
Before  her  drives  diseases  and  affright ; 
And  every  moment  rises  to  the  sight : 
Aspiring  to  the  skies,  encroaching  on  the  light; 
The  rivers  and  their  banks,  and  hills  around, - 
With  lowings  and  with  dying  bleats  resound. 
At  length,  she  strikes  an  universal  blow : 
To  death  at  once  whole  herds  of  cattle  go : 
Sheep,  oxen,  horses  foil ;  and,  heap'd  on  high. 
The  differing  species  in  confusion  He. 
Till,  wam'd  by  frequent  ills,  the  way  they  fovnd. 
To  (odge  their  loathsome  carrion  under  ground,^ 
For,  useless  to  the  currier  were  their  hides ; 
Nor  could  thrir  tainted  flesh  with  ocean  tides 
Be  freed  from  filth :  nor  amid  Vulcanian  flame 
Tbe  stench  abolish,  or  the  savour  tame. 
Nor  safely  could  they  shear  their  fleecy  store 
(Made  drunk  with  poisonous  juice,  and  stiff*  wMi 

gore); 
Or  touch  the  web ;  but  if  the  vest  they  wear. 
Red  blisters  rising  on  their  paps  appear, 
And  flammg  carbuncles  and  noisome  sweat. 
And  clammy  dews,  *lbat  loathsome  lice  beget : 
Till  the  slow  creeping  evil  eats  his  way, 
CoDsomes  the  parching  limbs,   and  makes  tiif 
lifo  his  prey. 
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TUB  f091TH  BOOB  OF 

THE  GEORGIC& 


THE  AAGUMBM-r. 

Viloa  bas  taken  care  to  raise  the  sobjcct  of  the 
geor^c.  In  the  first  he  has  only  dead  matter 
on  which  to  work.  In  the  second  he  jnst  strps 
on  the  world  of  life,  and  describes  that  degree  of 
it  which  is  to  be  found  in  vegetables.  In  the  j 
third  he  advances  to  animals :  and  in  the  last 
singles  out  the  bee,  which  may  be  reckoned 
the  most  sagacious  of  them,  for  his  subjf>ct 

Id  this  georgic  he  shows  us  what  station  is  most 
proper  for  the  bees,  and  when  they  begin  to 
gather  honey ;  how  to  call  them  home  when 
they  swarm ;  and  how  to  part  them  when  they 
are  engaged  in  battle.  From  hence  be  takes 
occasion  ^o  discover  their  different  kind ;  and, 
after  an  excursion,  relates  their  prudent  and 
politic  administration  of  af&irs,  and  the  several 
diseases  that  often  rage  in  their  hives,  with  the 
proper  symptoms  and  remedies  of  each  disease. 
In  the  last  place  he  lays  down  a  method  of 
repairing  their  kind,   supposing    their    whole 

I  breed  lost,  and  gives  at  large  the  history  of  its 
inTentioQ. 


J  RB  gifts  of  Heaven  my  following  song'pursues, 
Aerial  honey,  and  ambrosial  dews. 
MflBcenas,  read  this  other  part,  that  sings 
Embattled  squadrons  and  adventurous  kings ; 
A  mif  hty  pomp,  though  made  of  little  things. 
Their  arms,  their  arts,  their  manners  I  disclose, 
And  how  they  war,  and  whence  the  people  rose : 
Slight  is  the  subject,  but  the  praise  not  8mall> 
If  Heaven  assist,  and  Phcebus  bear  my  calL  . 

First,  for  thy  bees  a  quiet  sution  find. 
And  lodge  them  under  covert  of  the  wind  : 
Por  winds,  when  homeward  they  return,  will  drive 
The  loadt^  carriers  from  their  evening  hive. 
Far  from  the  cows'  and  goats'  insulting  crew. 
That  trample  down  the  Aowers,  and  bru^h  the  dew : 
The  painted  li;zard,  and  the  birds  of  prey, 
Foes  of  the  frugal  kind ,  be  far  away. 
The  titmouse,  and  the  pecker's  hungry  brood. 
And  Progne,  with  her  bosom  stain'd  in  blood : 
These  rob  the  trading  citizens,  and  bear 
The  tremblint?  captives  through  the  liquid  air ; 
And  for  their  eallow  young  a  cruel  feast  prepare. 
But  near  a  liviug  stream  their  mansion  place, 
Edg'd  ixKind  with  moss,  and  tufts  of  matted  grass : 
And  plant  (the  wind*s  impetuous  rage  to  stop) 
Mild  olive-trees,  or  palms,  before  the  -busy  shop. 
That  when  the  3routhful  prince,  with  ptood  alarm. 
Calls  out  the  venturous  colony  to  swarm ;    [wing, 
'U'ben  first  their  way  through  yielding  air  they 
Kcw  to  the  pleasures  of  their  native  spring ; 
Th^  banks  of  brooks  may  make  a  cool  retreat 
For  tha  raw  soldiers  from  the  scalding  beat : 
And  neighbouring  trees,  with  friendly  shade,  invite 
The  titx»ps,  unus'd  to  long  laborious  flight.  * 
Then  oVo"  the  running  stream,  or  standing  lake, 
A  paasffge  for  tby  weary  people  make ; 
With  osier-floats  the  standhig  water  strow; 
Of  massy  stones  make  bridges,  if  it  flow : 
VOLXiX 


That  basking  in  the  Sun  thy  bees  may  li«i 
And  resting  there,  their  flaggy  pinions  dry. 
When,  late  returning  home,  the  laden  host 
By  raging  winds  is  wreck'd  upon  the  coast 
Wild  thyme  and  savory  set  around  their  cell ; 
Sweet  to  the  taste,  and  fragrant  to  the  smell  ) 
Set  rows  of  rosemary  with  flowering  stem. 
And  let  the  purple  violets  drink  the  stream. 

Whether  thou  build  the  palace  of  thy  beet 
With  twilled  osiers,  or  with  barks  of  trees ; 
Make  but  a  narrow  mouth :  for  as  the  cold 
Congeals  into  a  lump  the  liquid  gold ; 
So  'tis  again  dissolv'd  by  summer's  heat, 
And  the  sweet  la|K)urs  both  extremes  defeat 
And  therefore,  not  in  vain,  th'  industrious  kind 
With  dawby  wax  and  flowers  the  chinks  have  lin'd* 
And  with  their  stores  of  gathered  glue,  contrive 
To  stop  the  vents  and  crannies  of  their  hive. 
Not  birdlime,  or  Idean  pitch,  produce 
A  more  tenadoos  mass  of  clammy  juice. 

Nor  bees  are  lodg'd  in  hives  alone,  but  folmd 
In  chambers  of  their  own,  beneath  the  ground  : 
Their  vanhed  roofs  are  hung  in  pumices, 
And  in  the  rotten  trunks  of  hollow  trees. 

But  plaster  thou  the  chinky  hives  with  clay. 
And  leafy  branches  o'er  their  lodging  lay. 
Nor  place  them  where  too  deep  a  water  flows. 
Or  where  the  yew,  their  poisonous  neigbbotir, 

grows:  '  [nw; 

Nor  roast  red  crabs  t'  offend  the  nioeness  of  their 
Nor  near  the  steaming  stench  of  muddy  ground: 
Nor  hollow  rocks  that  render  back  the  sound, 
And  doubled  images  of  voice  rebound. 

For  what  remains,  when  golden  suns  appear. 
And"  under  earth  have  driven  the  winter  year ; 
The  winged  nation  wanders  through  the  skies. 
And  o'er  the  plains  and  shady  forest  flies : 
Then,  stoopmg  on  the  meads  and  ledfy  bowers, 
They  skim  the  floods,  and  sip  the  purple  floweni 
Exalted  hence,  and  drunk  with  secret  joy. 
The  young  succession  all  their  cares  employ :    ^ 
They  breed,  they  brood,  instruct,  and  educate. 
And  make  provision  for  the  future  state : 
They  work  their  waxen  lodgings  in  their  hives. 
And  labour  honey  to  sustain  their  lives. 
But  when  thou  seest  a  swarming  cloud  arise,    - ' 
That  sweeps  aloft,  and  darkens  all  the  skies. 
The  motions  of  their  hasty  flight  attend  ; 
And  kuow  to  floods,  or  woods,  their  airy,  march 

they  bend. 
Then  milfoil  beat,  and  honeysuckles  pound, 
With  these  alluring  savours  strew  the  ground. 
And  mix  with  tinkling  brass,  the  cymbal's  droning 

sound. 
Straight  to  their  ancient  cells,  recall'd  ftom  air 
The  reconciled  deserters  will  repair. 
But  if  intestine  broils  alarm  the  hive,  / 

(For  two  pretenders  oft  for  empire  strive) 
The  vulgar  in  divided  factions  jar ; 
And  murmuring  sounds  proclaim  the  civil  war. 
Inflam'd  with  ire,  and  trembling  with  disdain. 
Scarce  can  their  limbs  their  mighty  souls  contain. 
With  shouU  the  coward's  courage  they  excite. 
And  martial  clangors  call  them  out  to  fight: 
With  hoarse  alarms  the  hollow  camp  rebounds. 
That  imitetes  the  trumpet's  angry  sounds : 
Then  to  their  common  sUndard  they  repair ; 
The  nimble  horsemen  scour  the  fields  of  air. 
In  form  of  battle  drawn,  they  issue  forth. 
And  every  knight  is  proud  to  prove  hit  wortk 
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Press'd  fih*  their  cotmtry^s  honour,   aad  their 

king's. 
On  their  sharp  beaks  they  whet  theirpointed  stings; 
And  exercise  their  arms,  and  tremble  with  their 

wings.  ^ 
Full  in  the  midst  the  haughty  monarchs  ride, 
iThe  trusty  guards  come  up,  and  close  the  side ; 
With  shouts  the  daring  foe  to  battle  is  defy'd. 
Thus  in  the  season  of  unclouded  spring, 
To  war  they  follow  their  undaunted  king: 
Crowd  through  their  gates,  and  in  the  fields  of 

light, 
The  shocking  squadrons  meet  in  mortal  6ght : 
Headlong  they  fell  from  high,  and  pounded  wound. 
And  heaps  of  slaughtered  soldiers  bite  the  ground. 
Hard  hailstones  lie  nor  thicker  on  the  plain, 
Nor  shaken  oaks  such  showers  of  aooniMrain. 
With  gorgeous  wings,  the  marks  of  soTeretgu 

sway. 
The  two  contending  princes  make  their  way ; 
Intrepid  through  the  midst  of  danger  go ; 
Their  friends  encourage,  and  amaze  the  foe. 
With  mighty  souls  in  narrow  bodies  prest. 
They  ch^lenge,  and  encounter  breast  to  breast; 
So  fix'd  on  fame,  unknowing  how  to  fly, 
■  And  obstinately  bent  to  win  or  die; 
That  long  the  dohbtful  combat  they  mahitain,' 
Till  one  prevails  (for  one  can  only  reign). 
Yet  all  those  dreadful  deeds,  this  deadly  fray, 
A  cast  of  scattered  dust  will  soon  allay ; 
And  undecided  leave  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
When  both  the  chiefs  are  sunder*d  froip  the  fight. 
Then  to  the  lawful  kmg  restore  his  right. 
And  let  the  wasteful  prodigal  be  slain, 
That  he,  who  best  deserves,  alone  may  reign. 
With  ease  diatingubh'd  is  the  regal  Hice : 
One  monarch  wears  an  honest  open  face : 
ShapM  to  his  size,  and  godlike  to  behoM, . 
His  royal  body  shines  with  specks  of  gold, 
And  ruddy  scales ;  for  empire  he  designed. 
Is  better  bom,  and  of  a  nobler  kind.  , 

That  other  lo^s  like  nature  in  disgrace. 
Gaunt  are  his  sides,  and  sullen  is  bis  fisce: 
And'  like  their  grizzly  prince  appean  his  gloomy 

race: 
Grim,  ghastly,  rugged,  like  a  thirsty  train 
That  long  have  travelVd  through  a  desert  plain. 
And  spit  from  their  dry  chaps  the  gather'd  dust 

again. 
The  better  brood,  unlike  the  bastard  crew. 
Are  maxk*d  with  royal  streaks  of  shining  hne ; 
Glittering  and  ardent,  though  in  body  less : 
Prom  these,  at  'pointed  seasons,  hope  to  preit 
Huge  heavy  honeycombs,  of  golden  juice, 
-    Not  only  sweet,  but  pure,  and  fit  for  use : 
T'  allay  the  strength  and  hardness  of  the  wine, 
And  with  old  Bacchus,  new  metheglin  join. 

Sut  when  the  swarms  are  eager  of  their  play. 
And  loath  their  empty  hives,  and  idly  stray, 
Restrain  the  wanton  fugitives,  and  take 
A  timely  care  to  bring  the  truants  back. 
TTie  task  is  easy,  but  to  clip  the  wiiigs 
Of  their  bigh-iying  arbitrary  kings : 
At  their  command,  the  people  swarm  away ; 
Confine  the  tyrant,  and  the  slaves  will  stay. 
Sweet  gardens,  full  of  safiron  flowers,  invite 
The  wandering  gluttons,  and  retard  their  flight 
Besides  the  god  obscene,  who  fVights  away. 
With  his  lath  sword,    the  thieves  and  birds " 
of  prey. 


With  his  own  hand,  the  guardian  of  the  beet, 
For  slips  of  pinei,  may  search  the  mountain  trea: 
And  with  wild  thyme  and  savory  plant  the  plain. 
Till  his  hard* homy  fingers  ache  with  pain : 
And  deck  with  firuitful  trees  the  fields  around. 
And  with  refreshing  waters  drench  the  gronnd* 

Now,  did  I  not  so  near  my  labours  end. 
Strike  sail,  and  hastening  to  the  harbour  tandy 
My  song  to  flowery  gardens  might  esjbokd. 
To  teach  the  vegetable  arts  to  sing 
The  Prsstan  roses,  and  their  double  spring : 
How  succory  drinks  the  runf&ing  stream,  and  how 
Green  beds  of  parsley  near  the  river  grow  ; 
How  cucumbers  along  the  surfkce  creep. 
With  crooked  bodies,  and  with  bellies  deqp. 
The  late  narcissus,  and  the  wmding  trail 
Of  bears-foot,  myrtles  green,  and  ivy  pale. 
For  where  with  stately  towers  Tarentum  stands. 
And  deep  Galesus  soaks  the  yellow  sands, 
I  chancM  an  old  Conrcian  awain  to  know, 
Loid  of  few  acres,  and  those  barren  too ; 
Unfit  for  sheep  or  vmes,  and  more  unfit  to  sow : 
Yet,  labouring  well  bis  little  spot  of  ground, 
Some  scattering  pot-herbs'  here  and  there  be  found : 
Which,  cultivated  with  his  daily  care. 
And  bruis'd  with  vervain,  were  his  frugal  fare.  , 
Sometimes  white  lilies  did  theJr  leaves  afford. 
With  wholesome poppy-fiowers  to  mend  his  homely 

board: 
For  late  returning  home  he  supp*d  at  ease. 
And  wisely  deemed  the  werith  of  monarchs  less: 
The  little  of  his  own,  because  his  own,  did  pleaseb 
To  quit  his  care,  he  gather^  first  of  all 
In  spring  the  roses,  apples  in  the  fkll : 
And  when  cold  winter  split  the  rocks  in  twsun, 
And  ice  the  mnning  rivers  did  restrain, 
He  stripped  the  bean-foot  of  its  leafy  growth. 
And,  calling  western  winds,  accu|*d  the  spring  of 

sloth ; 
He  therefore  first  among  the  swains  was  fonnd, 
To  reap  the  product  of  his  laboufd  ground. 
And  squeeze  the  combs  with  golden  uquor  crownM. 
His  limes  were  first  in  flowers ;  his  Umy  pinei. 
With  friendly  shade,  secured  his  tender  vines. 
For  every  bloom  his  trees  in  q>ring  afford. 
An  autumn  apple  was  by  tale  restored. 
He  knew  to  rank  his  elms  in  even  rows  : 
For  fruit  the  grafted  pear-tree  tb  dispose : 
And  tame  to  plums,  the  sonmess  of  the  sloes. 
With  spreading  planes  he  made  a  cool  retreat. 
To  shade  good  fellows  from  the  summer's  heat. 
But,  straitened  in  my  space,  t  must  forsake 
This  task  ;  for  others  afterwards  to  take. 

Describe  we  next  the  nature  of  the  bees, 
Bestow'd  by  Jove  for  secret  services  ; 
When,  by  the  tinkling  sound  of  timbrels  led. 
The  king  of  Heaven  in  Cretan  caves  they  fed. 
Of  all  the  ^ce  of  animals,  alone 
The  bees  have  common  cities  of  their  own, 
And  common  sons,  beneath  one  law  they  liw. 
And  with  one  common  stock  their  traflftc  drivt. 
Each  has  a  certain  home,  a  several  stall : 
All  is  the  state's,  the  state  provides  for  all. 
Mmdfbl  of  coming  cold,  they  share  the  pain:^ 
And  hoard,  for  winter's  use,  the  summer^  gain* 
Some  o'er  the  public  magazines  preside,  ' 
And  some  are  sent  new  forage  to  provide : 
These  dradge  in  fields  abroad,  and  those  at  hotae 
Lay  deep  fio^ndations  for  the  laboured  comb. 
With  dew,  oaroissiia'  leaves,  and  clammy  fmn.  ' 
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To  pitch  Qm  wueu  floonn^  tonid  oontrivo } 
Some  none  the  liitare  natiOD  of  the  hive : 
Sweet  hooey-  tome  condense,  lome  parge  the  groat; 
The  lett,  in  celb  apart,  the  liquid  nectar  shut. 
All,  with  nnited  force,  combine  to  drive 
The  hay  drooeafrom  the  laborioot  hive. 
With  envy  stung,  they  view  each  other's  deeds :  ' 
With  diligence  the  fragrant  work  proceeds. 
As  when  the  Cyclops,  at  th'  almighty  nod, 
Kew  thunder  hasten  for  their  aogrv  god ; 
Sobdoed  in  lire  the  stubborn  metal  lies, 
Ooe  brawny  smith  the  puffing  bellows  plies ; 
And  draws,  and  blows,  reciprocating  air : 
Others  to  quench  the  hissing  mass  prepare : 
Widi  lilted  arms  they  order  every  blow. 
And  chime  their  sounding  hammers  in  a  row : 
With  labour'd  anvils  JEtna  groans  below. 
Strongly  they  strike,  huge  fMtes  of  flames  expire^ 
With  tongs  they  turn  the  steel,  and  vex  it  in  the  fire. 
If  little  things  with  great  we  may  compare, 
Soch  are  the  bees,  and  such  their  busy  care : 
Studious  of  honey,  each  in  his  degree. 
The  youthful  swain,  the  grave  experienced  bee : 
That  in  the  field ;  this  in  afiairs  of  state, 
Brnployed  at  home,  abides  within  the  gate : 
To  fortiiy  the  combs,  to  build  the  wall, 
To  prop  the  ruins,  lest  the  fiibric  fall : 
Bnt  late  at  night,  with  weary  phiions,  come 
The  labouring  youth,  and  heavy  laden  home. 
Plains,  meads,  and  orchards,  all  the  day  he  plies; 
The  gleans  of  yellow  thjrme  distend  his  thighs^ 
He  ^ils  the  saffron  flowers,  he  sips  the  blues 
Of  violets,  wilding  blooms,  and  willow  dews. 
Their  toil  is  common,  common  is  their  sleep ; 
They  shake  their  wings  when  mom  begins  to  peep ; 
Rash  through  the  city-^tes  without  delay, 
Vor  ends  their  work  but  with  declining  day : 
ITien,  having  spent  the  last  remains  of  light. 
They  give  tl^ir  bodies  due  repose  at  night : 
When  hollow  murmurs  of  their  evenmg  balls 
Dismils  the  sleepy  swains,  and  toll  them  to  their 

cells. 
When  once  in  beds  their  weary  limbs  they  steep, 
Ko  buzzing  sounds  disturb  their  golden  sleep, 
*Tm  sacred  silence  all.    Nor  dare  they  stray. 
When  rain  is  promis'd,  or  a  stormy  day : 
But  near  the  city-walb  their  watering  take» 
Kor  forage  for,  but  short  excursions  make. 

And  as  when  empty  barks  on  billows  float. 
With  sandy  ballast  sailors  trim  the  boat, 
So  bees  bear  gravel-stones,  whose  poising  weight 
Steers  thro*  the  whistling  winds  their  steady  flight 

But,  what^s  more  strange,  th^ir  ihodest  sppetites. 
Averse  from  Venus,  fly  the  nuptial  rites. 
Ko  hist  enervates  their  heroic  mind, 
Kor  wastes  their  strength  on  wantoi^  womankind, 
But  in  their  mouths  reside  their  genial  powers, 
They  gather  children  from  the  leaves  and  flowers. 
ThoB  make  they  kings  to  fill  the  regal  seat : 
'  And  thns  their  little  citizetis  create : 
And  waxen  cities  build,  the  palaces  of  state. 
And  oft  on  rocks  their  tender  wings  they  tear. 
And  sink  beneath  the  burthens  which  they  bear. 
Soch  rage  of  honey  in  their  bosom  beats : 
And  such  a  zeal  they  have  for  flowery  sweets. 

Thns  through  the  race  of  lifo  they  quickly  run ; 
Which  in  the  space  of  seven  short  years  is  done ; 
Th'  immortal  Kne  in  sore  succession  reigns, 
The  fortune  of  the  fomily  remains : 
Aad  gFaodnres'  grandsons  the  lopg  list  ooutains. 


Besidea,  not  Egypt,  India,  Media,  more 
With  servile  awe,  their  idol-king  adore : 
While  he  survives,  in  concord  and  content, 
The  commons  live,  by  no  divisions  rent;      [ment. 
But  the  great  monarch's  death  dissolves  the  govern* 
All  goes  to  ruin,  they  themselves  contrive 
To  rob  the  honey,  and  subvert  the  hive. 
The  king  presides,  his  subjects'  toil  survejrs  ; 
The  servile  rout  their  careful  Caesar  praise : 
Him  they  extol,  they  worship  him  alone : 
They  crowd  his  levees,  and  support  his  throne: 
They  raise  him  on  their  shoulders  with  a' shout: 
And,  when  their  soTereign's  quarrel  calb  them  outy 
His  foes  to  mortal  combat  they  defy. 
And  think  it  honour,at  his  feet  to  die. 

Induc'd  by  such  examples,  some  have  taught 
Hiat  bees  have  portions  of  etherial  thought: 
Endu'd  with  particles  of  heavenly  fires : 
For  God  the  whole  created  mass  inspires ;    [throws 
Through  Heaven,  and  Earth,  and  Ocean's  depth  he 
His  influence  round,  and  kindles  as  he  goes,  [fowls. 
Hence  flocks,  and  herds,  and  men,  and  beasts,  and 
With  breath  are  quicken'd,  and  attract  their  souls. 
Hence  take  the  forms  his  prescience  didordain. 
And  into  him  at  length  resolve  again. 
No  room  is  left  for  death,  they  mount  the  sky. 
And  to  their  own  congenial  planets  fly. 

Now  when  thou  hast  decreed  to  seize  their  stores^ 
And  by  prerogative  to  break  their  doors  i 
With  sprinkled  water  first  the  city  choke. 
And  then  pursue  the  citizens  with  smoke. 
Two  honey-harvests  fall  in  every  year : 
First,  when  the  pleasing  Pleiades  appear. 
And,  sprrogiog  upward,  spurn  the  briny  seas : 
Again,  when  their  affrighted  quire  surveys 
The  watery  Scoipion  mend  his  pace  behind. 
With  a  black  train  of  storms,  and  winter  wind. 
They  plunge  into  the  deep,  and  safe  protection  find* 
Prone  to  revenge,  the  beies,  a  wrathful  race. 
When  once  provok'd,  assault  th'  aggressor*s  faoe  i 
And  through  the  purple  veins  a  passage  ^nd ; 
There  fix  their  stings,  and  leave  their  souls  behind* 

But  if  a  pinching  winter  thou  foresee. 
And  wouldst  preserve  thy  famish'd  family; 
With  fragrant  thyme  the  city  fumigate. 
And  break  the  waxen  walls  to  save  l^e  states 
For  lurking  lizards  often  lodge,  by  stealth. 
Within  the  suburbs,  and  purk>in  their  wealth : 
And  lizards,  shunning  light,  a  dark  retreat 
Have  found  in  combs,  and  underminM  the  seat. 
Or  lazy  drones,  without  their  share  of  pain. 
In  winter-quarters  free,  devour  the  grain : 
Or  wasps  hifest  the  camp  with  loud  adarms^ 
And  mix  in  battle  with  unequal  arms : 
Or  secret  meths  are  there  in  silence  fed ; 
Or  spiders  in  the  vault  their  snary  webs  have  spread. 

The  more  oppress'd  by  foes,  or  famme  pin'd. 
The  more  increase  thy  care  to  sive  the  sinking  kind. 
With  greens  and  flowers  recruit  their  empty  hives. 
And  seek  fresh  forage  to  sustain  their  lives. 

But  since  they  share  with  man  one  common  fate^ 
In  health  and  sickness,  and  in  turns  of  state ; 
Observe  the  sjrmptoms  when  they  fall  away. 
And  languish  with  insensible  decay.  [star^ 

They  change  their  hue,  with  haggard  eyes  they 
Lean  are  their  looks,  and  shagged  is  their  hairs 
And  crowds  of  dead,  that  never  must  return 
To  their  lov'd  hives,  in  decent  pomp  are  borne : 
Their  friends  attend  the  hearse,  the  next  relatiov 
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The  sick,  for  air,  before  the  portal  gasp. 
Their  feeble  legs  within  each  other  clasp. 
Or  idle  in  their  empty  hives  remain, 
BenumbM  with  cold,  or  listless  of  their  gain. 
Soft  whispers  thenland  broken  founds  are  beard. 
As  when  the  woods  by  gentle  winds  are  sUrrM, 
Such  stifled  noise  as  the  close  furnace  hides, 
Or  dyii^  murmurs  of  departing  tides. 
This  when  thou  seest,  Galbaiiean ^odours  use. 
And  hooey  in  the  sickly  hive  infuse. 
Through  reeden  pipes  convey  the  golden  flood, 
T*  invite  the  people  to  their  wonted  food : 
Mix  it  with  thickened  juice  of  sodden  wines. 
And  raisins  from  tlie  grapes  of  Psjrthian  vines : 
To  these  add  pounded  galls,  and  rooes  dry, 
And  with  Cecropian  thyme,  strong -scented  cen- 
taury. 

A  flower  there  is  that  grows  in  meadow  ground, 
Ameilus  callM,  and  easy  to  be  found  : 
For  from  one  root  the  rising  stem  bestows 
A  wood  of  leaves,  and  violet-purple  boughs. 
The  flower  itself  is  tilorious  to  behold. 
And  bhincs  on  altars  like  refulgent  gold : 
Hharp  to  the  taste^  by  shepherds  near  the  stream 
Of  Mella  found,  and  thence  they  pave  the  name. 
Boil  this  restoring  root  in  generous  wine. 
And  set  beside  the  door  the  sickly  stock  to  dine. 
But  if  the  labourinj:  kind  be  wholly  last, 
And  not  to  be  cctriev'd  with  care  or  cost, 
' Tis  time  to  touch  the  precepts  of  an  art, 
Th*  Arcadian  master  did  of  old  impart : 
And  how  he  stook'd  his  empty  hives  again  j 
Benew'd  with  putrid  gore  of  oxen  slain. 
An  ancient  Icjrend  I  prepare  to  sing. 
And  npward  follow  Tamers  immortxil  spring : 

For  where,  with  sevenfold  horns,  mysterious  Nile 
}>urround8  the  skirts  of  Fgypt's  fruitful  isle. 
Anil  where  in  pomp  the  sunburnt  pv^>ple  ride. 
On  painted  barges,  o*er  the  teemmg  tide, 
Whivh,  pouring  down  from  Kthi-  pian  lands. 
Makes  green  the  soil  with  slime,  and  black  prolific 

sand.^; 
That  length  of  region,  and  large  tract  of  ground. 
In  this  one  art  a  sure  relief  have  found. 
First,  in  a  place,  by  nature  close,  th  y  build 
A  narrow  flooring.  gutter*d,  wallM,  and  tii'd. 
In  this,  four  windows  are  tontriv'd,  that  strike 
To  the  four  w  inds  oppos'd,  their  beams  obllquK 
A  steer  of  two  years  old  they  take,  whoise  htad 
Now  first  with  bumlsh'd  horns  begins  to  spread : 
They  stop  his  nostrils,  while  he  strives,  in  vain. 
To  breathe  free  air,  and  struggles  with  his  pain. 
KnockM  down,  he  di<>s  :  his  bowels  bruis'd  within. 
Betray  no  wound  on  h\s  unbroken  skin. 
£xtended  thus,  in  his  obscene  abode,         [strow*d 
They  leave  the  beast ;  but  first  sweet  flowers  are 
Beneath  his  body,  broken  boughs  and  thyme. 
And  pleasing  eahsia  just  renewM  in  prime. 
'Ilils  must  be  done,  ei-e  spring  makes  equal  day,' 
Vh'-n  western  w'unls  on  cuiTuig  watei"S  play : 
F.r*-  painted  meads  produce  their  flowery  crops. 
Or  swallows  twiiter  on  the  chimney-tops. 
The  tainted  bhxKl,  in  this  close  prison  pent, 
Begins  to  boil,  and  through  the  bones  ferment. 
Then.  wQn<lrous  to  behold,  new  creaturcjj  rise, 
A  moving  mass  at  first,  and  short  of  thighs : 
1  ill  shooting  out  with  legs,  and  imp*d  with  wings, 
The  pruljs  proeecd  to  bees  with  pointed  stings: 
And  more  antl^more  aflecting  air,  they  try 
Theur  temler  piuions,  and  begin  to  fly. 


At  length,  like  summer  stomas  firom  fpreadbf 

clouds. 
That  burst  at  once,  and  pour  impetuous  floods. 
Or  flights  of  arrows  from  the  Parthian  bows. 
When  from  afar  they  gall  embattled  foes. 
With  such  a  tempest  through  the  skies  they  ,steer. 
And  such  a  form  the  winged  squadrons  bear. 

V\l)at  god,  O  Muse  !  this  useful  science  tau^t } 
Or  by  what  man's  ex{>crience  was  it  brought? 

.Sad  Aristxus  from  fair  Tempe  fled, 
His  bees  with  famine,  or  diseases,  dead  ; 
On  Peneus'  banks  he  stood,  and  near  his  holy  head. 
And  while  his  falling  tears  the  stre^am  supply'd, 
Tlius  moummg,  to  his  mother  goddess  cry'd  : 
*•  Mother  Cyrene,  mother,  whose  abode 
Is  in  the  dt  pth  of  this  immortal  flood : 
What  boots  it,  that  from  Phcebus'  loins  I  spring, 
The  third,  by  him  and  thee,  from  Heaven's  high 
O  !  where  is  all  thy  boasted  pity  gone,         [king? 
And  promise  of  the  skies  to  thy  deluded  son  ? 
^^*hy  didst  thou  me,  unhappy  me,  create  ? 
Odious  to  gods,  and  bom  to  bitter  fate  ! 
Whom,  scarce  my  sheep,  and  scarce  my  painful 

plough, 
The  needfid  aids  of  human  life  allow  : 
So  wretchwl  is  thy  son,  so  hard  a  inother  thou. 
Pro'-ec^,  inhuman  parent,  in  thy  scorn ; 
Root  up  my  trets,  with  blights  destroy  my  com  ; 
My  viu<  yards  ruin,  and  my  sheep-folds  burn. 
Let  loos»e  thy  rage,  let  all  thy  sp.tc  be  shown. 
Since  thus  thy  hate  pursues  the  praises  of  thy  sod.** 
But  from  her  mossy  bower  below  the  ground. 
His  careful  mother  heard  the  plaintive  sound, 
Encompass'd  with  her  sea -gr*  en  sisters  round. 
One  common  wovk  they  plyM  :  their  distafik  full 
With  carded  locks  of  blue  Milesian  wooL 
Spio  with  Drymo  brown,  and  Xanthe  fair. 
And  sweet  Phyllodocc,  with  long  disheveird  hair  : 
Cydippe  with  Licorias,  one  a  maid. 
And  one  that  once  had  call'd  Lueina^s  aid. 
Clio  and  "Reroe,  from  one  father  both, 
Both  girt  wiihgold,  and  clad  in  party -coloured  cloth. 
Opis  the  meek,  and  Deiopeia  proud ; 
Nisxa  lofty,  with  Liga^a  loud ; 
llialia  joyous,  Ephyr^  the  sad. 
And  Arethu<(a,  once  Diana's  maid. 
But  now,  her  quiver  left,  to  love  betrayed. 
To  thi  se,  Clyuiene  the  sweet  theft  declares 
Of  Mars,  and  VulcanV unavailing  tears: 
And  all  the  rapes  of  gods,  and  every  love. 
From  ancient  Chaos  do\*  n  to  youthful  Jove. 

Thus  ahile  she  sings,  the  sistei-s  turn  the  whcel^ 
Empty  the  woolly  rack,  and  fill  the  reel. 
A  mournful  sound  again  the  mother  hears ; 
Again  the  mournful  sound  invades  the  sistr  r's  ears  s 
Starting  at  once  from  their  green  seats,  they  rise  j 
Fear  in  their  heart,  amazement  in  thtir  eyes. 
But  Arethusa,  leaping  fiom  her  bed, 
Fii-st  lifts  above  the  waves  her  beauteous  head  ; 
And,  crying  from  afar,  thus  to  Cyrene  said : 
**  O  sister  !  not  with  causeless  fear  possest. 
No  stranger  voice  disturbs  thy  tender  breasU 
'Tis  Ari»ta:u8,  'tis  thy  darling  son,   , 
Who  to  his  careless  moth,  r  makes  his  moan. 
ICear  his  paternal  stream  he  sadly  stands. 
With  downe*ast  eyes,  wet  cheeks,  and  folded  hands  t 
Tpbraidiug  Heaven  from  whence  his  lineage  came.- 
And  cruil  calls  the  goils,  and  cruel  thee,  by  name^'» 

Cyrene,  mov'd  with  love,  and  seiz'd  with  fear, 
Crios  Out,  "  Conduct  my  sun,  couduct  him  here  s 
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*Tb  lawful  for  the  youth,  derived  from  gods, 
lb  view  the  secrets  of  our  deep  abodes." 
At  once  she  wav'd  her  hand  on  either  side, 
At  once  the  ranks  of  swelling  streams  divide. 
Two  rising  heaps  of  liquid  cryMal  stand. 
And  lea\'e  a  space  betwixt,  of  empty  sand. 
Thus  safe  re«eiv'd,  the  downward  track  he  treads. 
Which  to  his  mother's  watery  palace  leads. 
With  wondering  eyes  he  views  the  secret  store 
Of  lakes,  that,  pent  in  hollow  caverns,  roar. 
He  hears  the  crackling  sound  of  coral  woods, 
And  sees  the  secret  source  of  subterranean  floods. 
And'  where,  distinguished  in  their  several  cells. 
The  fbnnt  of  Phasis  and  of  Lyons  dwells; 
Where  swift  Enipeus  in  his  bed  appears. 
And  Tybcr  his  majestic  forehead  rears. 
Whence  Anio  flows,  and  Hjrpanis,  profound, 
Breaks  thro'  th'  opposing  rocks  with  raging  sound. 
Where  Po  first  issues  from  his  dark  abodes. 
And,  awful  in  his  cradle,  rules  the  floods. 
Two  golden  horns  on  his  large  front  he  wears. 
And  his  grim  face  a  bull's  resemblance  bears. 
With  rapid  course  he  seeks  the  sacred  main. 
And  fattens,  as  he  runs,  the  fruitful  plain. 
•     Now  to  the  court  arriv'd,  th*  admiring  son 
Beholds  the  vaulted  roofs  of  pory  stone, 
Kow  to  his  mother  goddess  tells  his  grief. 
Which  she  with  pity  hears,  and  promises  relie£ 
Th'  officious  nymphs,  attending  in  a  ring, 
With  water  drawn  from  their  perpetual  spring*. 
From  earthly  dregs  his  body  purify, 
And  rub  his  temples,  with  fine  towels,  dry  : 
Then  load  the  tables  with  a  liberal  feast, 
And  honour  with  full  bowls  their  friendly  guest. 
Their  sacred  altars  are  involved  in  smoke. 
And  the  bright  qnire  their  kindred  gods  invoke. 
Two  bowls  the  mother  fills  with  Lydian  wine ; 
Then  thus :  **  Let  these  be  pour'd,  with  rites  divine. 
To  the  great  author  of  our  watery  line. 
To  father  Ocean,  this ;  and  this,"  she  said, 
**  Be  to  the  nymphs,  his  sacred  sisters,  paid. 
Who  rule  the  watery  plains,  and  hold  the  woodland 

shade." 
She  sprinkled  thrice,  with  wine,  the  vestal  fire. 
Thrice  to  the  raultal  roof  the  flames  aspire. 
Kais'd  with  so  blest  an  omen,  she  begun, 
With  words  like  these,  to  cheer  her  drooping  son. 
"  In  the  Carpathian  bottom  makes  abode 
The  shepherd  of  the  seas,  a  prophet  and  a  god  ; 
High  o'er  the  main  in  watery  pomp  he  rides. 
His  azure  car  and  finny  coursers  guides : 
Proteus  his  name  :  to  his  PaHenian  port 
I  see  from  for  the  weary  god  resort. 
Him,  not  alone,  we  river-gods^ adore. 
Bat  aged  Ncrens  hearkens  to  his  lore. 
With  sure  foresight,  and  with  unerring  doom, 
He  sees  what  is,  and  was,  and  is  ta  come.- 
This  Neptune  gave  him,  when  he  gave  to  keep 
His  scaly  flocks,  that  graze  the  watery  deep. 
Implore  his  aid,  for  Proteus  only  knows 
The  secret  cause,  and  cure  of  all  thy  woes. 
'Bqt  first  the  wily  wizard  must  be  caught. 
For,  unconstrained,  he  nothing  tells  for  naught ; 
Nor  is  with  prayers,  or  bribes,  or  flattery,  bought 
Sorprise  him  first,  and  wfth  hard  fetters  bind; 
Then  all  his  frauds  will  vanish  into  wind. 
•  I  wilJ  myself  conduct  thee  on  thy  way, 
When  next  the  southing  Snn  mflames  the  day : 
When  the  dry  herbage  thhrsts  fot  dews  in  vain. 
And  sheep,  m  shades,  «roid  the  pMrching  plain  i    • 


Then  will  I  lead  thee  to  his  secret  ^vat ; 

When,  weary  with  his  toil,  and  scorch'd  with  heat. 

The  wayward  sire  frequents  his  cool  retreat 

His  eyes  with  heavy  slumber  overcast; 

With  force  invade  his  Ihnbs,  and  bind  him  fost : 

Thus  surely  bound,  yei  be  not  over  bold. 

The  slippery  god  will  try  to  loose  his  hold  : 

And  various  forms  assume  to  cheat  thy  sight ; 

And  with  vain  images-of  beasts  affright 

With  foamy  tusks  will  seem  a  bristly  boar. 

Or  imitate  the  lion's  angry  roar; 

Break  out  in  crackling  flames  to  shun  thy  nmte. 

Or  hiss  a  dragon,  or  a  tiger  stare  : 

Or  with  a  wile,  thy  caution  to  betray. 

In  fleeting  streams  attempt  to  slide  away.    '' 

But  thou,  the  more  he  varies  forms,  beware 

To  strain  his  fetters  with  a  stricter  care : 

Till,  tiring  all  his  arts,  he  turns  again 

To  his  true  shape,  in  which  he  first  was  seen." 

This  said,  with  nectar  she  h^  son  anoints : 
Infusing  vigour  through  his  mortal  joints  t 
Down  from  his  head  the  liquid  odours  ran ; 
He  breath'd  of  Heaven,  and  look'd  above  a  nan. 

Within  a  mountain's  hollow  womb  there  lies 
A  large  recess,  conceal'd  from  human  eyes ; 
Where  heaps  of  billows,  driven  by  wind  and  tide. 
In  form  of  war,  their  watery  ranks  divide; 
And  there,  like  sentries  set,  without  the  moutli 

abide ; 
A  station  safo  for  shipa,  when  tempests  loar, 
A  sUeot  harbour,  and  a  oover'd  shore. 
Secure  within  resides  the  various  god. 
And  draws  a  rock  upon  his  dark  abode. 
Hither  with  silent  steps,  secure  from  sight. 
The  goildess  guides  her  son,  and  tuma  him  from 

the  light: 
Herself,  involv'd  in  clouds,  precipitates  her  flight 
'Twas  noon ;  the  sultry  dog-star  from  the  sky 
Scorch'd  Indian  swains,  the  rivell'd  grass  was  dry  ^ 
The  Sun,  with  flaming  arrows,  pierc'd  the  flood^ 
And,  darting  to  the  bottom,  bak'd  the  mud : 
When  weary  Proteus,  from  the  briny  waves, 
Retir'd  for  shelter  to  his  wonted  caves : 
His  finny  flocks  about  their  shepherd  play, 
And,^  rolling  round  him,  spirt  the  bitter  sea. 
Unwieldily  they  wallow  first  in  ooze, 
Theo  in  the  shady  covert  seek  repose. 
Himself  their  herdsman,  on  the  middle  moont^ 
Takes  of  his  muster'd  flocks  a  just  account 
So,  seated  on  a  rock,  a  shepherd's  groom 
Surveys  his  evening  flocks  returning  home : 
When  lowing  calves,  and  bleating  Iambs,  from  for. 
Provoke  the  prowling  wolf  to  nightly  war. 
Th'  occasion  oflers,  and  the  youth  complies : 
For  scarce  the  weary  god  had  cfos'd  bis  e3res. 
When  rushing  on,  with  shouts,  he  binds  in  chains 
The  drowsy  prophet,  and  his  limbs  constraint. 
He,  not  unmindful  of  his  usual  art. 
First  in  dissembled  fire  attempts  to  part ; 
Then  roaring  beasts  and  running  streams  he  triei^ 
And  wearies  all  his  miracles  of  lies : 
But,  having  shifted  every  form  to  'scape, 
ConvincM  of  conquest,  he  resum'd  his  shape; 
And  thus,  at  length,  in  libman  accent  spoke : 
"  Audacious  youth,  what  madness  cookl  provoke 
A  mortal  man  t'  invade  a  sleeping  god  ? 
What  business  brought  thee  to  my  dark  abode  ?*' 
To  this  th'  audacious  youth :  '*  Thou  know'st 

full  well 
My  name^  and  bnaness,  god,  nor  need  I  tell; 
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Ko  man  can  Proteus  cheat;  but,  Proteus,  leave 
Tby  fraodful  arts,  and  do  DOt  thoa  decetve. 
FollowiDg  the  gods^cocnmand,  I  come  t*  implore 
Tby  belp,  my  perished  people  to  restore.*' 
The  seer,  who  could  not  yH  his  wrath  assuage, 
Boird  bis  g^reen  eyes,  (hat  sparkled  with  his  rage ; 
And  gnash'd  his  teeth,^  and  cr3r*d,  *'  No  vulgar  god 
Pursues  thy  crhiies,  nor  with  a  oc^mon  rod. 
Thy  great  misdeeds  have  met  a  due  reward, 
And  Orpheus'  dying  prayers  at  length  are  heard  ^ 
For  crimes,  not  his,  the  lover  lost  his  life. 
And  mt  thy  hands  requires  his  murdered  wife ; 
Kor  (if  tfaie  Fates  Msist  not)  cmist  thoa  'scape 
The  just  revenge  of  that  intended  rape. 
To  sbtn  thy  lawless  lust,  the  dying  bride, 
Unwary,  took  along  the  river's  side: 
Nor  at  her  heeU  perceiv'd^the  deadly  snake. 
That  keeps  the  bank,  in  covert  of  the  brake. 
But  all  her  fellow-nymphs  the  mountains  tear 
With  loud  lements,  imdlireak  the  yielding  air: 
The  realms  of  Mars  remoirmur^d  all  arouibd. 
And  echoes  to  th'  Athenian  shores  rebound. 
Th'.  unhappy  husband,  husbcmd  now  no  more. 
Did  on  his  tuneful  harp  his  loss  deplore, 
A^jd  sought  bis  mournful  mind  with  music  to  re- 
On  thee,  dear  wife,  in  deserts  all  alone,        [store. 
He  call'd,  ngh'd,  song,  his  grieft  with  day  b^gun. 
Nor  were  they  finished  with  the  setting  Sun. 
Ev'n  Co  the  dark  dominions  of  the  night 
He  took  his  way,  through  forests  vend  of  light: 
And  dar'd  amidst  the  tmibling  ghosts  to  sing, 
And  stood  before  th'  inexorable  lung. 
Th'  rofemal  troops  like  passhig  shadows  glide, 
'  And,  listeiiing,  crowd  the  sweet  musician's  side. 
Nor  Bocks  of  birds,  wbea  driven  by  storms  or  night. 
Stretch  to  the  forest  with  so  thick  a  flight. 
Hen,  matrons,  children,  and  th'  unmarry'd  maid, 
Tke  mighty  hero's  more  mijestic  shade  * ; 
And  yoQths  on  funeral  piles  before  their  parents 
AM  these  Cocytos  bounds  with  squalid  reeds,  [laid. 
With  muddy  ditches,  and  with  deadly  weeds : 
And  balefel  Styx  encompasses  aroond,      [ground. 
With  nine  slow  circlmg  streams,  th'  unhappy 
Ev'n  from  the  depths  of  EeU  the  damn'd  adrance, 
Th'  jpfemal manswns  nodding  seem  to  dance: 
The  gaping  Unee-month'd  dog:  forgets  to  snarl. 
The  Furies  hearken,  and  their  snakes  uncurl : 
IxiOQ  seems  no  more  his  pain  to  foel. 
Bat  leans  attentive  on  his  standing  wheel. 

**  All  dangers  past,  at  length  the  lovely  bride 
In  safoty  goes,  with  her  melodious  guide ; 
X/>nging  theconuBOSi  Kght  again  to  share, 
And  draw  the  vital  breath  of  upper  air : 
He  firat,  and  close  behind  him  follow'd  she, 
For  Bocb  was  Proserpine's  severe  decree. 
When  strong  deshes  th'  impatient  youth  invade; 
By  ttttie  cautbn  and  mnch  love  betray'd ; 
A  &ult  which  easy  pardon  might  receive, 
Were  lovers  judgo,  or  could  Hell  forgive. 
Vor  near  the  conflnes  of  etherial  light. 
And  longing  for  the  glimmering  of  a  sight, 
Th'  unwary  lover  cast  hH  eyes  behind^ 
Fbigetful  of  the  law,  nor  master  of  his  mind. 
Stcaight  all  his  hopes  exhaled  in  empty  smoke  ; 
And  his  long  toils  were  forfeit  for  a  look. 
Three  flashes  of  blue  lightning  gave  the  sign 
Of  covenants  broke,  three  pMis  of  thunder  joiit 

*  This  whole  line  is  taken  irom  the  marquis  of 
Nonnanby's  translation.    Darmiu 
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Then  thus  the  bride:  '  What  fory  seis'd  oa  tbet^ 
Unhappy  man !  to  lose  thyself  and  me  ? 
Dragg'd  back  again  by  cruel  destinies. 
An  iron  slumber  shut  my  swimming  eyes. 
And  now  farewell,  involv'd  in  shades  of  night. 
For  ever  I  am  ravish'd  frxmi  thy  sight 
In  vain  I  reach  my  fed>le  hands  to  join. 
In  sweet  embraces;  ah!  no  longer  thine !' 
She  said,  and  from  his  eye^the  fleeting  fair 
Retir'd  like  subtle  smoke  dissolv'd  in  air; 
And  left  her  hopeless  lover  in  despair. 
In  vain,  with  folding  arm«,  the  youth  essay'd 
To  ctop  her  flight,  and  strain  the  Aywg  shade  r 
He  prays,  he  raves,  all  means  in  vam  he  tiies» 
With  rage  inflam'd,  astonish'd  with  surprise: 
But  she  return'd  no  more,  to  bless  his  longing  eyet. 
Nor  would  th'  infernal  ferryman  once  mora 
Be  brib'd,  to.waft  him  to  the  fejther  shore. 
What  should  he  do,  who  twice  had  lost  his  love  I 
What  notes  invent,  what  new  petitions  move  ? 
Her  soul  alroi^  was  consign'd  to  fete. 
And  shivering  in  the  leaky  sculler  sate. 
For  seven  continued  months,  if  fame  say  tme^ 
The  wretched  swain  hb  sorrows  did  renew  ; 
By  Strymon's  feeezmg  streams  he  sate  alone^ 
The  rocks  were  mov'd  to  pity  with  his  moan : 
Trees  bent  their  heads  to  hear  him  sing  his  wrongs  t 
Fierce  tigers  cooch'd  around,  and  loU'd  their  fiawn- 

ing  tongues. 
So,  close  in  poplar  shades,  her  children  gone^ 
Ths  mother  nightingale  laments  alone. 
Whose  nest  some  prying  churl  had  fonnd,  an4 

thence, 
By  stealth,  convey'd  th' unfoather'd  innocenee  ; 
But  she  supplies  the  night  with  mournful  strains^ 
And  melancholy  mnsic  fills  the  plains. 

'*  Sad  Orpheus  thus  his  tedious  houis  employs^ 
Averse  from  Venus,  and  from  nuptial  joys. 
Alone  he  tempts  the  frozen  floods,  alone 
Th'  unhappy  climes,  where  spring  was  never  knownj 
He  mouro'd  his  wretched  wHe,  in  vain  restor*d» 
And  Pluto's  unavailing  boon  deplor'd. 

"  The  Thracian  matrons,  who  the  youth  accns'd 
Of  love  disdain'd,  and  marriage-rites  refris'd. 
With  furies  and  nocturnal  orgies  fir'd, 
At  length,  against  his  sacred  life  coospir'd. 
Whom  ev'n  the  savage  beasts  had  spar'd,  they  kOl'd, 
And  strew'd  his  mangled  limbs  about  the^Seld, 
Then,  when  his  head  frx>m  his  fair  shoulders  torn, 
Wasb'd  by  the  waters,  was  on  Hebrus  borne  ;    , 
Ev'n  then  his  trembling  tongue  invok'd  his  bride  | 
With  his  last  voice,  *  Eurydi6e !'  he  cry'd, 
•'  Eurydice !'  the  rocks  and  river-banks  reply'd." 
This  answer  Proteus  gave,  nor  more  he  said. 
But  in  the  bilfows  plungM  his  hoary  head; 
And  where  he  leap'd,  the  waves  in  circles  widely 

spread. 
The  nymph  retnm'd,  her  drooping  son  to  cheer. 
And  bade  him  banish  bis  superfluous  fear : 
*<  For  now,"  said  she,  "  the  cause  is  known,  from 

whence 
Tby  wo  succeeded,  and  for  what  offence : 
The  nymphs,  companions  of  th'  unhappy  maid. 
This  punishment  upon  thy  crimes  have  laid  ; 
And  sent  a  plague  amo«g  thy  thr!ring  bees. 
With  vows  and  suppliant  prayers  their  powers  ap« 
The  soft  NapsBan  race  will  soon  rq>ent        [poisc  ; 
Their  anger,  and  remit  the  punishment: 
The  secret  in  an  easy  method  lies ; 
Select  four  brawny  bulls  foriacriflce^ 
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Whidr  «p  Lyeaus  graze,  without  a  guide; 
Add  four  fair  heifers  yet  in  yoke  untiyd : 
for  these,  four  altars  in  their  temple  rear, 
And  then  adore  the  woodland  powers  with  prayer. 
From  the  slain  victims  pour  the  gbreaming  blood. 
And  leave  their  bodies  in  the  sbady  wood  i 
Nine  mornings  thence,  Lethean  poppy  bring, 
T  appease  the  manes  of  the  poets*  king : 
And,  to  propitiate  his  ofiended  pride, 
A  fitted  calf,  and  a  black  ewe,  provide : 
This  finished,  to  the  former  woods  repair.'* 
His  mother's  precepts  he  performs  with  care  ; 

'  The  temple  visits,  and  adores  with  prayer. 

.  Four  altara  raises,  irom  his  herd  he  culls. 
For  slaughter,  four  the  fairest  of  his  bulls ; 
Four  heifers  from  bis  female  store  he  took, 
AH  fair,  and  all  iinknowing  of  the  yoke. 
Nine  mornings  thence,  with  sacrifice  and  prayers. 
The  powers  aton'd,  he  to  the  grove  repairs. 
Behold  a  prodigy  !  for,  from  within 
The  broken  bowels,  and  the  bloated  skin, 
A  buzzing  noise  of  bees  his  ears  alarms. 
Straight  issue  through  the  sides  assembling  swarms, 
Bark  as  a  cloud  they  make  a  wheeling  flight, 
Then  on  a  neighbouring  tree,  descending  light: 
like  a  large  cluster  of  black  grapes  they  show. 
And  make  a  large  dependance  from  the  bough. 

Thus  have  I  sung  of  fields,  and  flocks,  and  trees. 
And  of  the  waxen  work  of  labouring  bees : 
While  mighty  Oesar,  thundering  from  afar, 
Seeks  on  Euphrates*  banks  the  spoils  of  war ; 
With  conquering  arts  asserts  his  country's  cause, 
With  arts  of  peace  the  willing  people  draws : 
On  the  glad  Earth  the  golden  age  renews. 
And  bis  great  father's  path  to  Heaven  pursues. 
While  I  at  Naples  pass  my  peaceful  days, 
Afiiscttng  studies  of  less  noisy  praise  : 
And  bold,  thro*  youth,  beneath  the  becchen  shade, 
The  lays  of  shepherds,  and  their  loves,  have  play*d. 
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TO  THI   MOST   HONOURABLE 

JOHN, 

LORD  MAKQUIS  OP  NORMANBY,  EARL  OP  MULCRAVE,  &C. 

ANO 

KNIGHT  OP  THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER  OF  THE  GARTER. 

An  heroic  poem,  truly  such,  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  work  which  the  soul  of  a  man  is  capable 
to  pelfoim.  The  design  of  it  is  to  form  the  mind 
to  heroic  virtue  by  example ;  it  is  conveyed  in 
vene,  that  it  may  delight  while  it  instructs  :  the 
action  of  it  is  always  one,  entire,  and  great  The 
least  and  most  trivial  episodes,  or  under  actions, 
which  are  interwoven  in  it,  are  parts  either  neces- 
sary,  or  convenient,  to  carry  on  the  main  design. 
Either  so  necessary,  that  without  them  the  poem 
must  be  imperfect;  or  so  convenient,  that  no 
others  can  be  imagined  more  suitable  to  the  place 
in  which  they  are.    There  is  nothing  to  be  left 
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void  in  a  firm  building;  eran  the  cavities  ought 
not  to  be  filled  with  rubbish j  which  is  of  a  perish- 
able kind,  destructive  to  the  strength:  but  with 
brick  or  stone,  though  of  less  pieces,  yet  of  the 
same  nature,  and  fitted  to  the  crannies.  Even 
the  least  portions  of  them  must  be  of  the  epic 
kind ;  all  things  must  be  grave,  msjestical,  and 
sublime :  nothing  of  a  foreign  nature,  like  the 
trifling  novels,  which  Ariosto  and  others  have  in- 
serted in  their  poems:  by  which  the  reader  is 
misled  into  another  sort  of  pleasure,  opposite  to 
that  which  is  designed  in  an  epic  poem.  One 
raises  the  soul,  and  hardens  it  to  virtue ;  the  other 
softens  it  again,  and  unbends  it  into  vice.  One 
conduces  to  the  poet's  aim,  the  completing  of  his 
work,  which  he  is  driving  on,  labouring  and 
hastening  in  every  line;  the  other  slackens  his 
pace,  diverts  him  from  his  way,  and  locks  him 
up  like  a  knight-errant  in  an  enchanted  castle, 
when  he  should  be  pursuing  his  first  adventure. 
Statius,  as  Bossu  has  well  observed,  was  ambitious 
of  trying  his  strength  with  his  master  Virgil,  as 
Virgil  had  before  tried  his  with  Homer.  The 
Grecian  gave  the  two  Romans  an  example,  in  the 
games  which  were  celebrated  at  the  funerals  of 
Patroclus.  Virgil  imitated  the  invention  of  Homer, 
but  changed  the  sports.  But  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poet  took  their  occasions  from  the  subject ; 
though,  to  confess  the  truth,  they  were  both 
ornamental,  or,  at  best,  convenient  parts  of  it, 
rather  than  of  necessity  arising  from  it.  Statius, 
who,  through  his  whole  poem,  is  noted  for  want 
of  conduct  and  judgment,  instead  of  staying,  as 
he  might  have  done,  for  the  death  of  Capaneus, 
Hippomedon,  Tydeus,  or  some  other  of  his  seven 
champions  (who  are  heroes  all  alike),  or  more 
properly  for  the  tragical  end  of  the  two  brothers, 
vhose  exequies  the  next  successor  had  leisure 
to  perform,  when  the  siege  was  raised,  and  in  the 
uiterval  betwixt  the  poet's  first  action  and  his 
second,  went  out  of  his  way,  as  it  were  on  pre- 
pense malice,  to  commit  a  fault:  for  he  took  his 
opportunity  to  kill  a  royal  infant,  by  the  means 
of  a  serpent  (that  author  of  all  evil),  to  make 
way  for  those  funeral  honours  which  he  intended 
for  him.  Now  if  this  innocent  had  been  pi  any 
relation  to  his  Theba'is ;  if  he  had  either  furthered 
or  hindered  the  taking  of  the  town,  the  poet 
might  have  found  some  sorry  excuse  at  least  for 
the  detaining  the  reader  from  the  promised  siege. 
On  these  terms,  this  Capaneus'of  a  poet  engaged 
his  two  immortal  predecessors,  and  his  success 
was  answerable  to  his  enterprise. 

If  this  economy  must  be  observed  in  the  mi- 
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natest  parts  of  an  epic  poem,  which,  to  m.  commoo 
reade:,  &e«m  to  be  detached  from  the  body,  and 
almost  independent  of  it,  what  tout,  though  sent 
into  the  world  with  g^reat  adTantaget  of  nature, 
cultivated  with  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  con- 
versant with  histories  of  the  dead,  and  enriched 
with  obienrations  on  the  living,  can  be  sofflcient 
to  inform  the  whole  body  of  so  great  a  woA  ?  I 
touch  here  but  trandently,  without  any  strict 
method,  on  some  few  of  those  many  rules  of  imi- 
tating nature,  which  Aristotle  drew  from  Homer's 
Iliads  and  Odysses,  and  which  he  fitted  to  the 
drama;  Airnisbing  himself  also  with  observations 
from  the  practice  of  the  theatre,  when  it  flourished 
iipder  iEschylus,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles.  For 
the  original  of  the  stage  was  from  the  epic  poem. 
Narration,  doubtless,  preceded  acting,  and  gave 
laws  to  it :  what  at  first  was  told  artfiilly,  was,  in 
process  of  time,  ^presented  gracefully  to  the  sight 
and  hearing.  Those  episodes  of  Homer,  which 
were  proper  for  the  sUge,  the  poets  amplified 
CAcU  into  ^n  action  :  out  of  his  limbs  they  formed 
their  bodies :  what  be  had  contracted  they  en- 
larged :  qnt  of  one  Hercules  were  made  infinity  of 
pygmies;  yet  all  endued  with  human  souls:  for 
from  him,  their  great  creator,  they  have  each  of 
them  the  divinse  particulam  aurss.  They  flowed 
from  him  at  first,  and  are'  at  last  resolved  into 
l^m.  Nor  were  they  only  animated  by  him,  but 
their  measure  and  symmetry  was  owing  to  him. 
His  one,  entire,  and  great  action  was  copied  by 
them  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  drama : 
if  be  finished  his  orb  within  the  year,  it  sufficed  to 
teach  them,  that  their  action  being  less,  and  being 
also  less  diversified  with  incidents,  their  orb.  Of 
coaseqnence,  must  be  circumscribed  in  a  less  com- 
pass, which  they  reduced  within  the  limiU  either 
of  a  natural  or  an  artificial  day :  so  that  as  he 
taught  them  to  amplify  what  he  had  shortened,  by 
the  same  rule  applied  the  contrary  way,  be  taught 
them  to  shorten  what  he  had  amplified.  Tragedy 
is  the  miniature  of  human  life :  an  epic  poem  is 
the  draught  at  lei^.  Here,  my  lord,  I  must 
contract  albo:  for,  before  I  was  aware,  I  was 
almost  n^nnlng  into  a  long  digression,  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  such  absolute  necessity  that  -the 
time  of  a  stage-action  should  so  strictly  be  con- 
fined to  Iwenty-four  houfs,  as  never  to  exceed 
them,  for  which  Aristotle  contends,  and  the 
Grecian  stage  has  practised.  Some  longer  space, 
on  some  occasions,  I  think  may  be  allowed,  espe- 
cially for  the  Bnglish  theatre,  which  requh'es  more 
variety  of  incidents  than  the  French.  Comeille 
himself,  after  long  practice,  was  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  time  allotted  by  tlSe  ancients  was  too 
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short  to  raise  and  finish  a  great  action ;  and  better 


a  mechanic  rule  were  stretched  or  broken,  than  a 
great  beauty  were  omitted.  To  raise,  and  after- 
wards to  calm  the  passioos,  to  purge  the  soul  fr6m 
pride,  by  the  examples  of  human  miseries,  which 
befsl  the  greatest;  in  few  words,  to  expel  arro- 
gance, and  introdnce  compasskm,  are  the  great 
offsets  of  tragedy.  Great,  I  must  confess,  if  they 
were  altogether  as  true  as  they  are  ponpovs. 
Bnt  are  habits  to  be  introduced  at  three  hoonP 
warning?  Are  radical  diseases  so  suddenly  re- 
moved ?  A  mountebauk  may  promise  such  a  cure, 
but  a  skilful  physician  will  not  •mdertake  iL  An 
epic  poem  is  not  so  much  in  haste:  it  works 
leisurely ;  the  changes  which  it  makes  are  slow ; 
but  the  cure  is  likely  to  be  more  perfect  The 
eflects  of  tragedy,  as  I  said,  are  too  violent  to  be 
lasting.  If  it  be  answered,  that  for  this  reason 
tragedies  are  often  to  be  seen,  and  the  dose  to  be 
repeated ;  this  is  tacitly  to  confess,  that  there  is 
more  virtue  in, one  heroic  poem,  than  in  maoy 
tragedies.  A  man  is  humbled  one  day,  and  his 
pride  returns  the  next  Chymical  medicines  are 
observed  to  relieve  oftener  than  to  cure  :  for  it  is 
the  nature  of  spirits  to  maka  swift  impressions, 
but  not  deep.  Galenical  decoctions,  to  which  I 
may  properly  compare  an  epic  poem,  have  more 
of  body  in  them ;  they  work  by  thenr  substance 
and  their  weight  It  Is  one  reason  of  Aristotle's 
to  prove  that  tragedy  b  the  more  noble,  hecaosc 
it  turns  in  a  shorter  compass :  the  whole  action 
being  circumscribed  within  the  space  of  four-and- 
twenty  hours.,  He  might  prove  as  well  that  a 
mushroom  is  to  l>e  preferred  before  a  peach,  be- 
cause it  shoots  up  in  the  cconpass  of  a  night  A 
chariot  may  be  driven  round  the  pillar  in  less 
space  than  a  large  machine,  because  the  bulk  Is 
not  so  great  .•  is  the  Moon  a  more  noble  planet 
than  Saturn,  because  she  ma/kes  her  revolutioo  in 
less  than  thirty  days,  and  he  in  little  less  than 
thirty  years  ?  Both  their  orbs  are  in  proportion 
to  their  several  magnitudes;  and,  consequently, 
the  quickness  or  slowness  of  their  motion,  «^  *^ 
time  of  their  drcumvolqtions,  is  no  argument  of 
the  greater  or  less  perfection.  And  besides,  what 
virtue  is  there  in  a  tragedy,  which  is  not  c^- 
tained  in  an  epic  poenji  :  where  pride  is  humbled, 
virtue  rewafded,  and  vice  punished;  and  those 
move  amply  treated,  than  the  narrowness  of  th{ 
drama  can  admit?  The  shining  quality  of  an  epic 
hero,  bi«  magnanimity,  his  constancy,  his  psticnce, 
his  piety,  or  whatever  characteristical  virtue  his 
poet  gives  him,  raises  first  our  admiiatioo :  »« 
ace  naturally  prone  to  imitate  what  we  admire: 
and  ftequqfit  acts  produce  a  \^\t    If  the  hero's 
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tlnef  qoalily  be  vicioof,  as  for  example,  the  choler 
and  obstinate  denre  of  Tengeance  in  Achilles,  yet 
the  moral  is  instructive:  and  besides,  we  are  in- 
formed in  the  very  proposition  of  the  Iliads,  that 
his  anger  was  pernicious;  that  it  brought  a  thou- 
sand ills  oo  the  Grecian  camp.  The  courage  of 
Achilles  is  proposecl  to  imiution,  not  his  pride 
tnd  disobedience  to  his  general,  nor  his  brutal 
croelty  to  his  dead  eneny,  nor  the  selling  his 
body  to  his  fisther.  We  abhor  these  actions  while 
we  lead  them,  and  what  we  abhor  we  never  imi- 
tate :  the  poet  only  shows  them  like  rocks  or  quick- 
sands, to  be  shunned. 

By  this  example,  the  critics  hs^ve  concluded  that 
it  is  not  necessary  the  manners  of  the  hero  should 
be  virtuous.  They  are  poetically  good  if  they  are 
of  a  piece.  Though  where  a  character  of  perfect 
virtue  is  set  before  us,  it  is  more  lovely :  for  there 
the  whole  hero  is  to  be  imitated.  This  is  the 
£)eas  of  our  author :  this  is  that  idea  of  perfection 
in  an  epic  poem,  which  painters  and  statuaries 
have  only  in  their  minds;  and  which  no  hands  are 
able  to  express.  These  are  the  beauties  of  a  god 
in  a  human  body.  When  the  picture  of  Achilles  is 
drawn  in  tragedy,  he  is  taken  with  those  warts,  and 
moles,  and  hard  features,  by  those  who  represent 
him  on  the  sUge,  or  he  is  no  more  Achilles :  for 
bis  creator  Homer  has  so  described  him.  Yet  even 
thus  he  appears  a  perfect  hero,  though  an  imper- 
fect character,  of  virtue.  Horace  paints  him  after 
Homer,  and  delivers  him  to  be  copied  on  the  stage 
with  all  those  imperfections.  Therefore  they  are 
either  not  faults  in  an  heroic  poem,  or  faults 
common  to  the  drama.  After  all,  on  the  whole 
merits  of  the  cause,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  epic  poem  is  more  for  the  manners,  and  tragedy 
for  the  passions.  The  passions,  as  I  have  said,  are 
violent:  and  acute  distempers  require  medicines 
of  a  strong  and  speedy  operation.  Ill  habits  of  the 
miod  are,  like  chronical  diseases,  to  be  corrected 
by  degrees,  and  cured  by  alteratives :  wherein 
though  purges  are  sometimes  necessary,  yet  diet, 
foad  air,  and  moderate  exercise,  have  the  greatest 
part.  The  matter  being  thus  stated,  it  will  appear 
that  both  sorts  of  poetry  arc  of  use  for  their  proper 
ends.  The  stage  is  more  active,  the  epic  poem 
works  at  greater  leisure,  yet  is  acted  too,  when 
•eed  requires.  For  dialogue  is  imitated  by  the 
drama,  from  the  more  active  parts  of  it  One 
pats  off  a  fit  like  the  quinquina,  and  relieves  us 
•nly  for  a  time;  the  other  roots  out  the  distemper, 
and  gives  a  healthful  habit.  The  Sun  enlightens 
and  cheers  us,  dispels  fogs,  and  warms  the  ground 
fith  his  daily  beams;  but  the  corn  is  sewed,  in- 


creases, is  ripened,  and  is  reaped  tarxm  m  procese 
of  time,  and  in  its  proper  season*  I  prooeed  finooi 
the  greatnett  of  the  action,  to  the  dignity  of  the 
actors,  I  mean  the  persons  employed  in  both  poemt. 
There  likewise  tragedy  v'ill  be  seen  to  borrow  from 
the  epopee ;  and  that  which  borrows  is  always  of 
less  dignity,  because  it  has  not  ai  its  own.  A 
subject,  it  is  true,  may  lend  to  his  sovereign  ;  bat 
the  act  of  borrowing  makes  the  king  inferior,  be- 
cause be  wants,  and  the  subject  supplies.  An4 
suppose  the  peieons  of  the  drama  wholly  fabulons, 
or  of  the  poet's  invention,  ye^  heroic  poetry  gave 
him  the  examples  of  that  invention,  because  it  was 
first,  and  Homer  the  common  father  of  the  stage. 
I  know  not  of  any  one  advantage  which  tragedy 
can  boast  above  heroic  poetry,  but  that  it  is 
represented  to  the  view,  as  well  as  read;  and  in- 
structs in  the  closet,  as  well  as  on  the  theatre. 
This  is  an  unoontended  excellence,  and  a  chief 
branch  of  its  prerogative;  yet  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say,  without  partiality,  that  herein  the  acton 
share  the  poet's  praise.  Your  lordship  knows  some 
modem  tragedies  which  are  beautiful  on  the  stage, 
and  yet  I  am  confident  you  would  not  read  thenu 
Tryphon,  the  stationer,  complains  they  are  seldom 
asked  for  in  his  shop.  The  poet  who  flourished  in 
the  scene,  is  damned  in  the  Ruelle;  nay  more,  be 
is  not  esteemed  a  good  poet  by  those  who  see  anit 
hear  his  extravagancies  with  delight.  They  ^Jte  a 
sort  of  stately  fiistian,  and  lofty  childbhness.  No- 
thing  but  nature  can  give  a  sincere  pleasure; 
where  that  is  not  imitated,  it  is  gnitesque  painting^ 
the  fine  woman  ends  in  a  fish's  tail. 

I  might  also  add,  that  many  things,  which  notf 
only  please,  but  are  real  beauties  in  the  reading, 
would  appear  absurd  upon  the  stage :  and  those 
not  only  the  speciosa  miracuia,  as  Horaoe  oalifl 
them,  of  transformations,  of  Scylla,  Antiphaoet, 
and  the  Lestrigons,  which  cannot  be  represented 
even  in  operas,  but  the  prowess  of  Aehilles,  or 
^neas,  would  appear  ridiculous  in  onr  dwirf- 
heroes  of  the  theatre.  We  can  believe  they  routed 
armies  in  Homer,  or  in  Virgil ;  but  ne  Hercules 
contra  duos  in  the  drama.  I  forbear  to  instance 
in  many  things,  which  t^e  stage  oaonot,  or  ought 
not  to  represent  For  I  have  said  already  more 
than  I  intended  on  this  subject,  and  should  fehr  it 
might  be  turned  against  me,  that  I  plead  for  the 
pre-eminence  of  epic  poetry,  because  T  have  taken 
some  pains  in  translating  Virgil ;  if  this  were  the 
first  time  that  I  had  delivered  my  opinion  in  this 
dispute.  But  I  have  more  than  once  already 
maintained  the  rights  of  my  two  masters  against 
their  rivals  of  the  scene,  even  while  I  wrote  tragc- 
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iim  myieU^  aad  lud  no  thoogbtt  of  t^  prennt 
•Ddeitaking^.  I  tubmit  my  opinioo  to  your  jodg- 
nctat,  who  are  better  qualified  than  any  nan  I 
know  to  decide  this  controversy.  You  come,  my 
lord,  instraoied  in  the  caase^  and  needed  not  that 
I  should  open  it  Your  essay  of  poetry,  which  was 
published  without  a  name,  and  of  which  I  was  not 
iMnoured  with  the  confidence,  I  read  over  and  over 
with  much  delight,  and  as  much  instruction :  and, 
^thout  flattering  you,  or  making  msrself  more 
moral  than  I  am,  not  without  some  envy.  I  was 
loth  to  be  informed  bow  an  epic  poem  shduld  be 
"vritten,  or  bow  a  tragedy  should  be  contrived  and 
Bianaged,  in  better  verse,  and  with  more  judgment, 
than  I  could  teach  others.  A  native  of  Parnassus, 
and  bred  up  in  the  studies  of  its  fundamental 
laws,  may  receive  new  lights  from  his  contempo- 
raries; but  it  is  a  grudging  kind  of  praise  which  he 
fives  his  benefoctors.  He  is  more  obliged  than  he 
it  willing  to  acknowledge  :  there  is  a  tincture  of 
malice  in  his  commendations.  For  where  I  own  I 
am  taught,  I  confess  my  want  of  knowledge.  A 
judge  upon  the  bench  may,  out  of  good-nature,  or 
at  least  interest,  encourage  the  pleadings  of  a 
|mny  oonnsellor ;  but  he  does  not  willingly  com- 
nend  his  brother  sergeant  at  the  bar ;  especially 
when  he  controls  his  law,  and  exposes  that  igno- 
iTinoe  which  is  made  sacred  by  his  place.  I  gave 
the  unknown  author  his  due  commendation,  I 
must  confMs:  but  who  can  answer  for  me,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  poets,  who  heard  me  read  the 
poem,  whether  we  should  not  have  been  better 
pleased  to  have  seen  our  own  names  at  the  bottom 
of  the  title-page  ?  Perhaps  we  commended  it  the 
more,  that  we  mig-ht  seem  to  be  above  the  censure. 
We  are  naturally  displeased  with  an  unknown 
critic,  as  the  ladies  are  with  a  lampooner ;  because 
we  are  bitten  in  the  dark,  and  know  not  where  to 
ftsten  our  revenge.  But  great  excellencies  will 
'■work  theic  way  through  all  sorts  of  opposition.  I 
•applauded  rather  out  of  decency  than  affection; 
and  was  ambitious,  as  some  yet  can  witness,  to  be 
acquainted  with  a  man  with  whom  I  had  the  ho- 
nour to  converse,  and  that  almost  daily,  for  so 
many  years  together.  Heaven  knows,  if  I  have 
heartily  forgiven  you  this  deceit.  You  extorted  a 
praise,  which  I  should  willingly  have  given,  had  I 
known  you.  Nothing  had  been  more  easy  than  to 
commend  a  patron  of  a  long  standing.  The  world 
would  join  with  me,  if  the  encomiums  were  just ; 
and  if  uiyusc,  would  excuse  a  grateful  flatterer. 
But  to  come  anonymous  upon  me,  and  force  me 
to  commend  you  against  my  interest,  was  not 
altogether  so  fair,  give  me  leave  to  say,  as  it  was 
politic    For,  by  concealing  your  quality,   you 


might  dearly  undentaad  how  jvfa  wtik  succaeA- 
ed  i  and  that  the  general  approbation  wa«  given  to 
your  merit,  not  your  titles.  Thus,  like  ApieUai, 
you  stood  unseen  behind  your  own  Venus,  and 
received  the  praises  of  the  passing  multitude :  the 
worlc  was  commended,  not  the  author :  and  I  doubt 
not,  this  was  one  of  the  must  pleasing  adventues 
of  your  life* 

I  have  detained  your  lordship  longer  than  I  in- 
tended in  this  dispute  of  preference  betwuct  the  epic 
poem  and  the  drama :  and  yet  have  not  formally 
answered  any  of  the  arguments  which  are  brought 
by  Aristotle  on  the  other  side,  and  set  in  the  &iregt 
light  by  Dacier.  But  I  suppose,  without  looking 
on  the  book,  I  may  have  touched  on  some  of  the 
ol^ections.  For,  in  this  address  to  your  k>Td8hip, 
I  design  not  a  treatise  of  heroic  poetry,  but  write 
in  a  loose  epistolary  way,  somewhat  tending  to 
that  subject,  after  the  example  of  Horace,  in  hit 
first  epistle  of  the  second  book  to  Augustus  Cesar, 
and  of  that  to  the  Pisos,  which  we  call  his  Art 
of  Poetry.  In  both  of  which  he  observes  no 
method  that  I  can  trace,  whatever  Scaliger  the 
father,  or  Heinsius,  may  have  seen,  or  rather 
think  they  had  seen.  I  have  taken  up,  laid  down, 
and  resumed,  as  often  as  I  pleased,  the  same  sub* 
ject :  and  this  loos^  proceeding  I  shall  use  through 
all  this  prefatory  dedication.  Yet  all  this  while  I 
have  been  sailing  with  some  side-wind  or  other 
toward  the  point  I  proposed  in  the  beginning :  the 
greatness  and  excellency  of  an  heroic  poem,  with 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  that  woik. 
The  comparison  therefore  which  I  made  betwixt 
the  epopee,  and  the  tragedy,  was  not  altogether 
a  digression  :  for  it  is  concluded  on  all  hands,  that 
they  are  both  the  master-pieces  of  human  wit 

In  the  mean  time,  I  may  be  bold  to  draw  this 
corollary  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that 
the  file  of  heroic  poets  is  very  short :  all  are  not 
such  who  have  assumed  that  lofty  title  in  ancient 
or  modem  ages,  or  have  been  so  esteemed  by  their 
partial  and  ignorant  admirers. 

There  have  been  but  one  great  Ilias,  and  one 
Mne'is,  in  so  many  ages.  The  next,  but  the  next 
with  a  long  interval  betwixt,  was  the  Jerusalem :  I 
mean  not  so  much  in  distance  of  time,  as  in  excel- 
lency. After  these  three  are  entered,  some  lord 
chamberlain  should  be  appointed,  some  critic  of 
authority  should  be  set  before  the  door,  to  keep 
out  a  crowd  of  little  poets,  who  press  for  admission, 
and  are  not  of  quality.  Msvius  would  be  deafen- 
ing your  lordship's  ears,  with  hit 

Fortunam  Priami  cantabo,  k,  nobile  helium. 
Mere  fustian,  as  Horace  would  tell  yon  finom  bc- 
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^ind,  vHboiii  pfetsinf  forward,  and  more  smoke 
ibMM  fife.  PiUci,  Boyani|p,  and  Ariosto,  would 
cry  oat,  make  room  for  the  Italian  poets,  the  dei- 
cebdaots  of  Virgil  in  a  right  line.  Father  Le 
Moin,  with  his  Saint  Loots ;  and  Scndery  with  his 
jUaric,  for  a  godly  king,  and  Gothic  conqueror;  and 
Chapelain  would  take  it  ill  that  his  maid  should  be 
refused  a  place  with  Helen  and  Lavinia.  Spenser 
kss  a  better  plea  for  his  Fairy  Queen,  had  his 
action  been  finished,  or  had  been  one.  And  Mil- 
ton, if  the  deril  had  not  been  his  hero,  instead  of 
Adam,  if  the  giant  had  not  foiled  the  knight,  and 
driven  him  out  of  his  strong  hold,  to  wander 
throQffa  the  world  with  bis  lady -errant;  and  if 
there  had  not  been  more  machining  persons  than 
koman,  in  his  poem.  After  these,  the  rest  of  our 
English  poets  shall  not  be  mentioned.  I  have  that 
boDOor  for  them  which  I  ought  to  have;  but  if 
they  are  worthies,  they  are  not  to  be  ranked 
amongst  the  three  whom  I  have  named,  and  who 
are  established  in  their  reputation. 

Before  I  quitted  the  comparison  betwixt  epic 
poetry  and  tragedy,  I  should  have  acquainted  my 
judge  with  one  advantage  of  the  former  over  the 
latter,  which  I  now  casually  remember  out  of  the 
prefiice  of  Segrais  before  his  translation  of  the 
Sam,  or  out  of  Bossu,  no  matter  which.  The 
style  of  the  heroic  poem  is,  and  ought  to  be,  more 
lofty  than  that  of  the  drama.  The  critic  is  cer- 
tainly in  the  right,  for  the  reason  already  urged : 
the  work  of  tragedy  is  on  the  passions ;  and,  in  a 
dialogue,  both  of  them  abhor  strong  metaphors, 
in  which  the  epopee  delights.  A  poet  cannot  speak 
too  plainly  on  the  stage :  for,  volat  irrevocabile 
▼eibum ;  the  sense  is  lost,  if  it  be  not  taken  fly- 
ing ;  but  what  we  read  alone,  we  have  leisure  to 
^gest.  There  an  author  may  beautify  his  sense 
by  the  boldness  of  his  expression,  which,  if  we  un- 
derstand not  fully  at  the  first,  we  may  dwell  upon 
it,  till  we  find  the  secret  force  and  excellence. — 
That  which  cures  the  manners  by  alterative  physic, 
ts  1  said  before,  must  proceed  by  insensible  de- 
grees; but  that  which  purges  the  passions,  must 
do  its  business  nU  at  once,  or  wholly  fail  of  its 
ei&ct,  at  least  in  the  present  operation,  and 
without  repeated  doses.  We  must  beat  the  iron 
while  it  is  hot,  but  we  may  polish  it  at  leisure. — 
Thus  my  lord,  you  pay  the  fine  of  my  forgetful- 
ness ;  and  yet  the  merits  of  both  causes  are  where 
they  were,  and  undecided,  till  you  declare  whe- 
ther it  be  more  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  to  have 
their  manners  in  general  corrected,  or  their  pride 
and  hard-heartedness  removed. 
I  must  DOW  come  closer  to  my  present  business; 


and  not  think  of  maldng  more  infasirt  warf 
abroad,  when,  like  Hannibal,  I  am  called  back  to 
the  defence  of  my  own  country.  Virgil  is  attacked 
by  many  enemies:  he  has  a  whole  cobfoderacjr 
against  him,  and  I  must  endeavour  to  defend  hiin 
as  well  as  I  am  able.  But  their  principal  ob- 
jections being  against  his  moral,  the  duration  or 
length  of  time  taken  up  in  the  action  of  the  poam» 
and  what  they  have  to  urge  against  tha  mamners  of 
his  hero ;  I  shall  omit  the  rest  as  mere  cavils  of 
grammarians :  at  the  wont  but  casual  slips  of  a 
great  man's  pen,  or  inconsiderable  foults  of  an  ad^ 
mirable  poem,  which  the  author  had  not  leisnre  to 
review  before  his  death.  Macrobius  has  answered 
what  the  ancients  could  urge  agamst  him ;  and 
some  things  I  have  lately  read  in  Taniteguy,  (a 
Fevre,  Valois,  and 'another  whom  I  name  not, 
which  are  scarce  worth  answering.  They,  begin 
with  the  moral  of  bis  poem,  which  I  haveelsewhero 
eonfessed,  and  still  must  own,  not  to  be  so  noble 
as  that  of  Homer.  But  let  both  be  iairly  stated  ; 
and,  without  contradicting  my  first  opinion,  I  can 
show  that  Virgil's  was  as  useful  to  the  Roooaos  of 
his  age,  as  Homer's  was  to  the  Grecians  of  his :  in 
what  time  soever  he  maybe  supposed  to  hare 
lived  and  flourished.  Homer's  morel  was  to  urge 
the  necessity  of  union,  and  of  a  good  understand* 
ing  betwixt  confederate  istates  and  princ^  engaged 
in  a  war  with  a  mighty  monarch ;  as  also  of  dis« 
dpline  in  an  army,  and  obedience  in  their  several 
chiefs,  to  the  supreme  commander  of  the  joint 
forces.  To  inculcate  this,  he  sets  forth  the  ruinous 
eflfects  of  discord  in  the  camp  of  those  allies,  occa- 
sioned by  the  quarrel  betwixt  the  general,  and  one 
of  the  next  in  office  under  him.  Agamemnon 
gives  the  provocation,  and  Achilles  resents  the  in- 
jury. Both  parties  are  faulty  in  the  quarrel,  and 
accordingly  they  are  both  punished  :  the  aggressor 
is  forced  to  sue  for  peace  to  his  inferior  on  disho- 
nourable conditions  ;  the  deserter  refuses  the  satis- 
faction offered,  and  his  obstinacy  costs  him  his  best 
friend.  This  works  the  natural  effect  of  choler, 
and  turns  his  rage  against  him  by  whom  he  was 
last  affronted,  and  most  sensibly.  The  greater 
anger  expels  the  less ;  but  bis  character  is  still 
preserved.  In  the  mean  time  the  Grecian  army 
receives  loss  on  loss,  and  is  half  destroyed  by  a 
pestilence  into  the  bargain. 

Quicquid  delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi. 

As  the  poet,  in  the  first  part  of  the  example,  had 
shown  the  bad  effects  of  discord,  so  after  the  re- 
concilement he  gives  the  good  effects  of  unity.— 
For  Hector  is  slain,  and  then  Troy  must  fall.    By 
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this  it  U  probable,  that  Homer  lived  when  the 
liediao  monarchy  was  grown  formidable  to  the 
Grecians;  and  that  the  joint  endeavours  of  bis 
eountrymen  were  little  enough  to  preserve  their 
common  freedom  from  an  encroaching  enemy.— 
Such  was  his  moral,  which  all  critics  have  allowed 
to  be  more  noble  than  that  of  Virgil,  though  not 
adapted  to  the  thnes  in  which  the  Roman  poet 
lived.  Had  Virgil  flourished  in  the  age  of  Ennius, 
and  addressed  to  Scipio,  he  had  probably  taken 
the  same  moral,  or  soqae  other  not  unlike  it  For 
then  the  Bomans  were  in  as  much  danger  from  the 
Carthaginian  commonwealth,  as  the  Grecians  were 
from  the  As83rrian  or  Median  monarchy.  But  we 
»re  to  consider  him  as  writing  his  poem  in  a  time 
when  the  old  form  of  government  was  subverted, 
and  a  new  one  just  established  by  Ootavius  Csesar : 
in  effect  by  force  of  arms,  but  seemingly  by  the 
consent  of  the  Roman  people.  The  commonwealth 
had  received  a  deadly  wound  in  the  former  civil 
wart  betwixt  Marius  and  Sylla.  The  commons, 
while  the  first  prevailed,  had  almost  shaken  off  the 
yoke  of  the  nobility ;  and  Marius  and  Cmna,  like 
the  captains  of  the  mob,  under  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  the  public  good,  and  of  doing  justice' on 
the  oppressors  of  their  liberty,  revenged  thcm- 
ielves,  without  fbnn  of  law,  on  their  private  ene- 
mies. Sylla,  in  his  turn,  proscribed  the  heads  of 
tiie'advefse  party:  he,  too,  had  nothmg  but  liber- 
ty  and  reformation  in  his  month  (for  the  cause  of 
religion  is  but  a  modem  motive  to  rebellion,  in- 
Tented  by  the  christian  priesthood,  refining  on  the 
heathen).  Sylla,  to  be  sure,  meant  no  more 
good  to  the  Roman  people  than  Marius  before, 
whatever  he  declared  ;  but  sacrificed  the  lives,  and 
took  the  estates  of  all  his  enemies,  to  gratify  those 
who  brought  him  into  power :  such  was  the  refor- 
mation of  the  government  by  both  parties.  The 
senate  and  the  commons  were  the  two  liases  on 
which  it  stood  ;  and  the  two  champions  of  either 
faction,  each  destroyed  the  foundations  of  the 
other  side:  so  the  fabric  of  consequence  must  fall 
betwixt  them,  and  tyranny  roust  be  built  upon 
their  ruins.  This  comes  of  altering  fundamental 
laws  and  constitutions.  Like  him,  who,  being  in 
food  health,  lodged  himself  in  a  physician^  house, 
and  was  over-persuaded  by  his  landtord  to  take 
physic,  of  which  he  died,  for  the  benefit  of  hs 
doctor :  Stavo  ben  (was  written  on  his  monument) 
ma,  perstar  meglio,  stoqui. 

After  the  death  of  those  two  usurpers,  the  com- 
monwealth seemed  to  recover,  and  held  up  its 
head  for  a  little  time.  But  it  was  all  the  while  in 
a  deep  consumption,  which  is  a  flattering  disease. 
Pompey,  Crassus,   and  C«sar,  had    found   the 


sweets  of  arbitrary  power;  and,  each  being  t 
check  to  the  other's  growth,  *  struck  up  a  fiibe 
friendship  amengst  themselves,  and  divided  the 
govemmeut  betwixt  them,  which  none  of  them 
was  able  to  assume  alone.  These  were  the  public- 
spirited  men  of  their  age,  that  is,  patriots  of 
their  own  interest  The  commonwealth  looked 
with  a  florid  countenance  m  their  management, 
spread  in  bulk,  and  all  the  while  was  wafting  in 
the  viUls.  Not  to  trouble  your  lofdship  with  the 
r^)etition  of  what  you  know:  after  the  death  of 
Crassus,  Pompey  found  himself  outwitted  by 
CsBsar  J  broke  with  him,  overpowered  him  in  the 
«enate,  and  caused  many  unjust  decrees  to  pas 
against  him  :  Csesar,  thus  injured,  and  unable  to 
resist  the  faction  of  the  nobles,  which  was  now  up- 
permost  (for  he  was  a  Marian)  had  recourse  to 
arms;  and  his  cause  was  juat  against  Pompey, 
but  not  against  his  country ;  whose  constitution 
ought  to  have  been  sacred  to  him ;  and  never  to 
have  been  violated  on  the  account  of  any  private 
wrong.  But  be  prevailed ;  and  Heaven  declaring 
for  him,  he  became  a  providential  monarch,  uider 
the  title  of  perpetual  dictator.  He  being  murder* 
ed  by  his  own  son,  whom  I  neither  dare  commend, 
nor  can  justly  blame,  (though  Dante,  in  hislnferoo, 
has  put  -him  and  Cassius,  and  Judas  bcariot 
betwixt  them,  into  the  great  devil's  mouth)  the  cooi- 
monwealth  popped  up  its  head  for  the  third  time, 
under  Brutus  and  Cassius,.  and  then  sunk  forever. 
Thus  the  Roman  people  were  gprossly  gulled, 
twice  or  thrice  over ;  and  as  often  enslaved  in  one 
century,  and  under  the  same  pretence  of  reforma- 
tion. At  last  the  two  battles  of  Pbilippi  gave  the 
decisive  stroke  against  liberty ;  and  not  long  after, 
the  conmionwealth  was  turned  into  a  monarchy)  by 
the  conduct  and  good  fortune  of  Augustus.  It  is 
true,  that  the  despotic  power  could  not  have  Men 
into  better  hands,  than  those  of  the  first  and 
second  Caesar.  Your  lordship  well  knows  what 
obligations  Virgil  had  to  the  latter  of  them :  he 
saw,  beside,  that  the  commonwealth  was  lost  with- 
out resource:  the  heads  of  it  destroyed;  thesenate 
new  moulded,  grown  degenerate;  and  either  bought 
off,  or  thrusting  their  own  necks  into  the  yoke,  oat 
of  fear  of  being  forced.  Yet  I  may  safely  affirm 
for  our  great  author,  (as  men  of  good  sense  are 
generally  honest)  that  he  was  still  of  republican 
principles  in  his  heart-r- 

Secretisque  piis,  his  dantem  jura  Catonem. 

I  think,  I  need  use  no  other  argument  to  justify 
my  opinion,  than  that  of  this  one  line,  taken  from 
the  eighth  book  of  the  JE^eis,     If  be  bad  aot  well 
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i^aJied  hit  patron's  temper,  it  might  have  ruined 
him  with  another  prince.  But  Augustus  was  not ' 
diicontentedy  at  least  that  we  can  And,  that  Cato 
was  placed,  by  his  own  poet,  in  Elysium;  and 
there  giving  laws  to  the  holy  souls,  who  desenred 
to  be  separated  from  the  vulgar  sort  of  good  spirits. 
For  his  conscience  could  not  but  whisper  to  the 
arbitrary  monarch,  that  the  kings  of  Rome  were 
at  first  elective,  and  governed  not  without  a  senate : 
that  Romulus  was  no  hereditary  prince,  and 
though,  after  his  death,  he  received  divine  honours, 
for  the  good  he  did  on  Earth,  yet  he  was  but  a  god 
of  their  own  making:  that  the  last  Tarquin  was 
cacpelled  justly  for  overt*«cts  of  tyranny,  and  male- 
aJministratiou  ;  for  such  are  the  conditions  of  an 
elective  kingdom :  and  I  meddle  not  with  others : 
being,  for  my  own  opinion,  of  Montaigne's  prin- 
ciples, that  an  honest  man  ought  to  be  contented 
with  that  form  of  government,  and  with  those  fun- 
dameutal  constitations  of  it,  which  he  received 
from  his  ancestors,  and  under  which  himself  was 
bom.  Though  at  the  same  time  he  confess^ 
freely,  that  if  he  could  have  chosen  bis  place  of 
birth,  it  should  have  been  at  Venice :  which,  for 
many  reasons,  I  dislike,  and  am  better  pleased  to 
have  been  bom  an  Englishman. 

But  to  retaixk  from  my  long  rambling :  I  say 
that  Virgil  having  maturely  weighed  the  condition 
id  the  times  in  which  be  lived ;  that  an  entire 
liberty  was  not  to  be  retrieved :  that  the  present 
settlement  had  the  prospect  of  a  long  cont'muance 
IB  the  same  family,  or  those  adopted  into  it :  that 
be  held  his  paternal  estate  from  the  bounty  of  the 
oonqoeror,  by  whom  he  was  likewise  enriched, 
esteemed,  and  cherished:  that  this  conqueror, 
though  of  a  bad  kind,  was  the  very  best  of  it :  that 
the  arts  of  peace  flourished  under  him :  that  all 
men  might  be  happy,  if  they  would  be  quiet : 
that  now  he  was  in  [iossession  of  the  whole,  yet  he 
shared  a  great  part  of  his  authority  with  the 
senate  :  that  he  would  be  chosen  into  the  ancient 
offices  of  the  commonwealth,  and  ru|ed  by  the 
power  which  he  derived  from  them;  and  prorogued 
his  government  from  time  to  time  :  still,  as  it 
were,  threatening  to  'dismiss  himself  from  public 
cares,  which  he  exercised  more  for  the  common 
good,  than  for  any  delight  he  took  in  greatness: 
these  things,  I  say,  being  considered  by  the  poet, 
be  concluded  it  to  be  the  interest  of  his  country 
to  be  so  governed :  to  infuse  an  awful  respect  into 
the  people  towards  such  a  prince :  by  that  respoct 
to  confirm  their  obedience  to  him:  and  by  that 
obedience  to  make  them  happ^.  This  was  the 
KQfml  of  his  divine  p^xfoi:  honest  in  tlo-  poets 


honourable  to  the  emperor,  whom  he  derives  from 
a  divine  extraction;  and  reflecting  part  of  that 
honour  on  the  Roman  people,  whom  he  derives 
also  from  the  IVojans ;  ^  and  not  only  profitable, 
but  necessary  to  the  present  age;  and  likely  to  be 
such  to  their  posterity.  That  it  was  t^e  received 
opinion  that  the  Romans  were  descended  from  the 
Trojans,  and  JuUus  Csesar  from  lulus  the  son  of 
.Eneas,  was  enough  for  Virgil :  though  perhaps  be 
thought  not  (to  himself :  or  that  .£oeas  ever  was  in 
Italy,  which  Bochartus  manifestly  proves.  And 
Homer,  where  he  says  that  Jupiter  hated  the 
house  of  Priam,  and  was  resolved  to  transfer  the 
kingdom  to  the  family  of  .£neas,  yet  mentions 
nothing  of  his  leading  a  colony  into  a  forei|fa 
country,  and  settling  there ;  but  that  the  Romans 
valued  themselves  on  their  Trojan  ancestry,  is  m> 
undoubted  a  truth,  that  I  need  not  prove  it.  Even 
the  seals  which  we  have  remaining  of  Julius  Oesar, 
which  we  know  to  be  antique,  have  the  star  of 
Venus  over  them,  though  they  were  all  graven 
after  his  death,  as  a  note  that  he  was  deified.  I 
doubt  not  but  one  reason,  why  Augustus  should 
be  so  passionately  concerned  for  the  preservation 
of  the  JEneis,  which  its  author  had  condemned  to 
be  burnt,  as  an  imperfect  poem,  by  his  last  will 
and  testament,  was,  because  it  did  him  a  real 
service,  as  well  as  an  honour;  that  a  work  should 
not  be  lost,  where  his>divine  original  was  celebrated 
in  verse,  which  had  the  character  of  immortolity 
stamped  upon  it. 

Neither  were  the  great  Roman  families  which 
flourished  in  his  time,  less  obliged  to  him  than  the 
emperor.  Your  lordship  knows  with  what  address 
he  makes  mention  of  them,  as  captains  of  ships 
or  leaders  in  the  wat ;  and  even  some  of  Italian 
extraction  are  not  forgotten.  These  are  the  single 
stars  which  are  sprinkled  through  the  -ffineis;  but 
there  are  whole  constellations  of  them  in  the  fifth 
book.  And  I  could  not  but  Uke  notice,  when  I 
translated  it,  of  some  favourite  families  to  which  he 
gives  the  victory,  and  awards  the  prizes,  in  the 
person  of  his  hero,  at  the  funeral  games  which 
were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Anchises.  1  insist 
not  on  their  names ;  but  am  pleased  to  find  the 
Memmii  amongst  them,  derived  from  Mencstheus, 
because  Lucretius  dedicates  to  one  of  that  family, 
a  branch  of  which  destroyed  Corinth.  I  likewise 
cither  found  or  formed  ^n  image  to  myself  of  the 
contrary  kind:  that  those  who  lost  the  prizes, 
were  such  as  disobliged  the  poet,  or  were  in  dis- 
grace with  Augustus,  or  enemies  to  Majcenas: 
and  this  was  the  poetical  revenge  be  took.  For 
genus  irriubae  Vatam,  as  Hora«e  says.    Whaa 
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a  poet  if  tborongUy  prafoked,  he  will  do  himself 
jottioey  bowerer  dear  it  cost  him,  animamqoe 
Stt  Talnefe  pomt  I  think  these  are  not  hare 
Imaginatioiis  of  my  own,  though  I  find  no  trace  of 
them  in  the  commentators;  bnt  one  poet  may 
jadge  ef  another,  by  himself.  The  vengeance  we 
dafer,  is  not  Ibrgotten.  I  hinted  before,  that  the 
whole  Roman  people  were  obliged  by  Virgil,  in 
^riTiog  them  firom  IVoy :  an  ancestry  which  they 
aftcted.  We,  and  the  French,  are  of  the  same 
hnmour?  they  wonld  be  thought  to  descend  from 
a  son,  I  think,  of  Hector  :  and  we  would  have  our 
Britain  both  named  and  planted  by  a  descendant 
of  .Soeas.  Spenser  &Tours  this  optnion  what  he 
can.  His  prince  Arthur,  or  whoever  he  intends 
by  him,  is  a.  TMjan.  Thus  the  hero  of  Homer 
was  a  Grecian,  of  Virgil  a  Roman,  of  Tssso  an 
Italian. 

I  have  transgresMd  my  bounds,  and  gene  tether 
than  the  moral  leads  me.  But  If  your  lofdihip  is 
not  tired,  I  am  safe  enough. 

Thus  far,  Ithink,  my  author  is  defended.  Bnt 
m  Augustus  is  still  shadowed  in  the  person  of 
jGneas,  of  which  I  shall  say  more  when  I  come 
to  the  manners  which  the  poet  gives^  hk  hero,  I 
must  prepare  that  snigect,  by  showing  how  dex- 
tronsly  he  managed  both  the  prince  and  people, 
so  as  to  displease  neither,  and  to  do  good  to  both : 
which  is  the  part  of  a  wise  and  an  honest  man, 
and  provn,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  oonrtier  not 
to  be  a  knave.  I  shall  continue  still  to  speak  my 
thoughto  like  a  freebom  subject,  as  I  am :  though 
snch  things  perhaps,  as  no  Dutch  commentator 
could,  and  I  am  sure  no  Frenchman  durst  I  have 
already  told  your  lordship  my  opinion  of  Virgil ; 
that  he  was  no  aihitrary  man  :  obliged  he  was  to 
bis'  master  for  his  bounty ;  and  he  repays  him 
with  good  counsel,  how  to  behave  himself  in  his 
new  monarehy,  so  as  to  gain  the  affeictions  of  his 
snyects,  and  deserve  to  be  Called  the  father  of  his 
country.  From  this  consideration  it  is,  that  he 
chose  the  ground-woik  of  his  poem,  one  empire 
destroyed,  and  another  raised  firom  the  ruins  of 
it.  This  was  the  just  paralleL  JEneas  could  not 
pretend  to  be  Priam's  heir,  in  a  lineal  succession : 
for  Anchises,  the  hero's  father,  was  only  of  the 
second  branch  of  the  royal  family ;  and  Helenus, 
a.  son  of  Priam,  was  yet  surviving,  and  might 
lawfully  claim  before  him.  'it  may  be,  Viigil 
mentions  him  on  that  account  Neither  has  he 
forgotten  Priamus,  m  the  fifth  of  his  JEaeis,  the 
son  of  Polite,  youngest  son  to  Priam ;  who  was 
dain  by  Pyrrhus,  in  the  second  book.  .Sneas  had 
«Jy  married  Creiisa,  Priam's  daughter,  and  by 


her  eonld  have  no  tiUe,  wUle  any  of  the  mala 
israe  were  remaining.  In  thk  case,  tiiepoet  gsiw 
him  the  next  tide,  wfiich  is  that  of  an  elective  khig. 
The  remafaiing  Tnjvm  chose  him  to  lead  them 
forth,  and  settle  them  in  some  fbreign  coontry. 
lUoneus,  ra  his  speech  to  Dido,  calls  him  ez« 
pressly  by  the  name  of  kmg.  Our  poet,  who  all 
this  while  had  Augustas  in  his  eye,  had  no  deshe 
he  should  seem  to  succeed  by  any  right  of  fai- 
beiitanoe,  derived  from  Julius  Csssar:  such  a 
title  bemg  but  one  degree  removed  from  conquest 
For  what  was  introduced  by  force,  by  fbroe  may 
be  removed.  It  was  better  for  the  people  that 
they  shonM  give,  than  he  Ihottld  take.  Sincetfaat 
gift  was  indeed  no  more  at  bottom  than  a  trust; 
'^^l  gives  ns  an  example  of  this,  m  thepenoa 
ofMcseathis.  HegovemedarbitFarily,  hewasbe- 
pdied  ;<«nd  came  to  the  deserved  endof  aUty. 
rants.  Our  author  shows  ns  another  sort  of  kiog- 
sbip,  in  the  person  of  Latinos:  he  was  descended 
from  Satoni,  and,  as  I  remember,  in  the  thini 
degne.  He  H  described  a  jnst  and  gncioos 
prince;  solicitous  for  thewelfhre  of  his  people; 
always  consuitbig  with  his  senate,  to  promote  the 
comijpoB  good.  We  find  him  at  the  head  of  them, 
when  he  enters  mto  tiia  oonneil-hjdL  Sjpeskrog 
first,  but  ttiU  demanding  their  advice,  and  steer, 
iagbyit,  asforasthami(|Nity  ofthelimeswodd 
suffinrhim.  And  this  is  the  proper  character  of  a 
kmg  by  inheritance,  who  is  bom  a  fother  of  his 
country.  iEneas,  though  he  married  the  heiiass 
of  the  crown,  yet  claimed  no  title  to  it  dnriog  ths 
life  of  his  fiuher-in-law.  Pater  arma  latinos  ha^ 
beto,  &c  are  Vita's  words.  Aa  fbr  himself,  he 
was  conteoAed  to  take  care  of  his  coutiy-fods, 
who  were  not  those  of  Latium :  wherein  onr  diviae 
author  seems  to  relate  to  the  afier-practiceor  the 
Romans,  which  was  to  adopt  the  gods  of  those 
they  conquered,  or  received  as  members  of  their 
commonwealth.  Yet  withal,  he  plainly  toocbes 
at  the  office  of  the  high  pneethood,  with  which 
Augustus  was  invested :  and  which  made  his  per* 
son  ^more  sacred  and  inviolable,  than  even  the 
tribuniUal  power.  It  was  not  therefore  fbr  nothing, 
that  the  most  judicious  of  all  poeu  made  that  office 
vacant,  by  the  dea^h  of  Pantheos,  in  the  second 
book  of  the  j£neis,  for  his  hero  tosaoceed  ia  it; 
and  consequently  for  Augustus,  toeajoy.  1  know 
not  that  any  of  the  commeotatofs  hav%  takea 
notice  of  that  passage.  If  they  have  not,  I  aai 
snretheyought;  an4.iftheyhave,  I  am  not  ia- 
debted  to  them  for  the  obserration ;  the  words  of 
Virgil  are  very  plain. 

Sacra,  suosque  tibi  ooamendat  IVcja  Penates. 
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il^Cor  Aufoitiis,  or  Iris  uncle  JoKot,  clmimiiig 
Iby  dnoent  from  JEncui  thmt  title  it  already  oat 
€#  doors,  iBneas  racceeded  not,  bnt  waf  elected. 
IVoy  WES  foredoomed  to  fkll  for  erer. 

Postquam  res  Asie,  Priamique  evertere  regnum 
Immeritum  visum  Soperis,— >    JEneis,  lib.  iii.  1. 

J^f^oaitm,  it  ii  tme,  bad  onee  lesohed  to  re» 
boild  that  dty^  and  thereto  make  the  seat  of  em- 
lire  ;  bvt  Horice  writes  an  ode  oo  purpgte  te 
delerkim  firom  that  tlieugbt »  declaring  the  place 
to  be  aecnrsed,  and  that  the  gods  would  as  often 
destroy  it,  as  it  sbouM  be  raised.  Hereupon  the 
emperor  laid  aside  a  project  so  ungratefol  to  the 
Xoman  people.  But  by  this,  my  loid,  we  may 
condode  that  be  bad  still  bis  pedigree  fai  bis 
bead;  and  bad  an  itch  of  being  thought  4  di- 
irine  king,  if  bis  poets  bad  not  gifun  him  beUer 


I  will  pass  by  many  Ism  material  ob^eotioM, 
for  want  of  ruom  to  answer  them ;  what  follows 
next  is  of  great  importanoe«  if  the  critios  can  make 
out  their  charge :  for  it  is  lereBed  at  the  manneri 
which  our  poet  gitcs  bis  hero,  and  ifbich  are  the 
same  which  were  eminently  seen  m  his  Auguatus : 
those  masnets  were,  piety  to  the  gods,,  and  a 
dtttilbl  afcctfon  to  bis  fother ;  tore  to  his  rela- 
tions; care  of  his  people;  courage  and  eooiuct 
ID.  the  wais{  giatitude  to  those  who  had  obliged 
him,  and  justice  in  general  to  numkiod. 

Piety,  as  your  lordship  seel,  takes  place  of  all, 
as  the  chief  part  of  his  character  i  and  the  wovd 
in  Latin  is  mora  loll  than  k  can  possibly  be  ex* 
peessed  in  any  ■mdem  langukge;  for  there  it 
comprehend  not  only  derotion  to  the  gods,  but 
filial  loreand  tender  affection  to  relation  of  all 
aofts.  As  instances  of  thia,  the  deities  of  IVoy, 
a»d  his  own  penates,  are  made  the  companions 
of  his  flight :  they  appear  to  him  in  bis  voyage^ 
msd  adrise  him ;  and  at  last  be  replaces  them  in 
Italy,  their  nattre  country.  For  his  fotber,  he 
takes  him  on  his  back;  be  leads  his  b'ttle  son| 
bis  wife  follows  him;  but^  losing  his  footsteps 
through  fear  or  ignorance,  he  goes  back  into  the 
Budst  of  his  enemies  to  find  her ;  and  leares  not 
bis  pursuit  tQl  her  ghost  appears,  to  forbid  bis 
foizther  search.  I  will  my  nothing  of  bis  doty  to 
bis  fotber  while  he  lired,  bis  sorrow  for  his  death ; 
of  the  games  instituted  in  honour  of  his  memory ; 
im,  by  his  command,  eteu  after  his 
in  the  Elysian  fields.  I  will  not  mention 
bis  tendernem  for  his  son,  which  every  where  is 
risible ;  of  bis  raising  a  tomb  for  Polydorus,  the 
obsequies  for  Miseuus,  his  pious  remembrance  of 
Deipbobus;   the  funeral  of  bis  nurse;  his  grief 
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for  Pallas,  and  bis  terenge  tskeft  mi  bte  mtta|8fer, 

whom  otherwise,  by  hb  natural  compassion,  bft 
hadfofgiTsn;  and  then  the  poem  had  bean  left  im- 
perfect I  for  we  could  have  had  no  certain  prospect ' 
of  his  happiness,  while  the  last  obstacle  to  it  was 
unremared«  Of  the  other  parts  which  composa 
his  character,  as  a  king,  or  asa  general,  I  need  s^ 
nothing;  the  whole  Aaeis  is  one  oonthMied  hi* 
stanceof  some  one  or  ether  of  them';  and  when  I< 
find  any  thing  of  thsm  taxed,  it  should  sui&oe  me^' 
as  briefiy  as  I  can,  to  Tindicate  my  diiine  master 
to  your  lordship,  and  by  you  to  the  reader.  But 
herein,  Segrais,  in  bis  admirable  prefisfie  to  bin 
translation  of  the  SotiM,  as  the  author  of  tbn 
Oaupbia'B  Viqgil  justly  calls  it,  has  pferentod  ma* 
Him  I  follow,  and  whati  borrow  from  him,  am 
ready  to  acknowledge  to  him.  For,  hnpartially 
spcakiagy  the  Frenoh  are  as  much  better  critioi 
than  the  £i«lisli«  as  they  are  wosse  poets.  Thut 
we  generally  allow,  thiit  tbey  better  understand 
the  management  of  a  war,  than  our  islanders ; 
but  we  know  we  are  superiour  to  them  in  the  di^ 
of  battle.  They  ralue  themselves  on  their  generals^ 
we  on  our  soldiers.  But  this  is  not  the  propac 
place  to  decide  that  question,  if  they  make  it 
one.  I  shall  perhaps  my  as  much  of  other  na« 
tiom,  and  their  poets,  ejrcepting only  Tbsso;. and 
hope  to  make  my  assertion  good,  which  is  but 
doing  justice  to  my  country;  part  of  which  ha* 
nourwill  reflect  on  your  lordship,  whose  thougbte 
are  always  just ;  your  numbers  harmonious,  your 
words  chosen,  your  expressions  strong  and  manly, 
your  verse  flowing*  and  your  turns  as  happy  aa 
they  are  easy.  If  you  would  set  us  more  copies, 
your  example  would  make  all  precepts  needless. 
In  th^  mean  time;,  that  little  you  have  written  is 
owned,  and  that  particulariy  by  the  poets  (who 
are  a  nation  not  ov^  lavish  of  praise  to  their  con* 
temporaries),  as  a  principal  ornament  of  our  lan- 
guage :  but  the  sweetest  essences  are  always  con* 
fined  in  the  smallest  glasses. 

When  I  speak  of  your  lordship,  it  is  never  a 
digression,  and  therefore  I  need  beg  no  pardon  for 
it;  but  take  up  Segrais  where  I  left  him,  and 
shall  use  bim  less  often  than  I  have  occasion  for 
him.  For  his  prefece  is  a  perfect  piece  of  criticism, 
full  and  clear,  and  digested  into  an  exact  method  ; 
mine  is  loose,  and,  as  I  intended  it,  epistolary. 
Yet  I  dwell  on  many  things  which  be  durst  net 
touch :  for  it  is  dangerous  to  offend  an  arbitrary 
master;  and  every  patron  who  has  the  power  of 
Augustus,  has  not  his  clemency.  In  short,  my 
lord,  I  woukl  not  translate  him,  because  I  would 
bring  you  somewhat  of  my  oWn.  His  notes  and 
observations  on  every  book  are  of  th^  saine  ex^ 
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m  rewooy  I  omit  the 


ttWeofj;  and,  for  tlie 
freater  part 

He  ukes  no  notice  that  \ugi\  k  arraigned  Ibr 
placing  piety  befoie  raloor;  and  making  that 
piety  the  chief  character  of  his  hero.  I  have  al- 
ready said,  from  Bona,  that  a  poet  it  not  oUifed 
to  make  his  htro  a  virtuoos  man :  therefore  neither 
Homer  nor  TaMo  are  to  be  blamed,  for  giving 
what  predominant  qnality  they  pleased  to  their 
first  character.  But  Virgil,  who  designed  to  form 
a  perfect  prince,  and  would  insinuato  that  Au> 
gustus,  whom  he  calls  Aneas  in  his  poem,  was 
truly  such,  found  himself  obliged  to  make  hhn 
without  blemish ;  thoroughly  virtoous  :  and  a 
thorough  virtue  both  begins  and  ends  in  piety. 
Tasso,  without  question,  observed  this  before  me ; 
and  therefore  split  his  hero  in  two :  he  gave  God- 
frey piety,  and  Riaaldo  fortitude,  for  their  chief 
qualities  or  manners.  Homer,  who  had  chosen 
enother  moral,  makes  both  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles  vicious  $  for  his  design  was,  to  mstruct 
in  virtue,  by  showing  the  deformity  of  vice.  I 
avoid  repetition  of  what  I  have  said  above.  What 
follows  is  translated  literally  from  Segrais. 

Virgil  had  considered,  that  the  greatest  virtues 
•f  Augustus  consisted  in  the  perfect  art  of  go- 
verning bb  people :  which  caused  him  to  reign 
above  forty  years  in  great  felicity.  He  considered 
that  his  emperor  was  valiant,  civil,  popular,  elo- 
quent, politic,  and  religious:  he  has  given  all 
these  qualities  to  ^Eneas.  But,  knowing  that  piety 
alone  comprehends  the  whole  dnty  of  man  towards 
the  gods,  towards  his  country,  and  towards  hb 
relations,  he  judged  that  this  ought  to  be  his  irst 
character,  whom  he  would  set  for  a  pattern  of 
perfection.  In  reality,  they  who  believe  that  the 
praises  which  arifie  from  valour,  are  superior  to 
those  which  proceed  from  any  other  virtues,  have 
not  considered  (as  they  ought)  that  valour,  desti- 
tute of  other  virtues,  cannot  render  a  man  worthy 
of  any  true  esteem.  That  quality,  which  signifies 
■o  more  than  .an  intrepid  courage,  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  many  others  which  are  good,  igid  ac- 
companied with  many  which  are  ill.  A  man  may 
be  very  valiant,  and  yet  impious  and  vicious.  But 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  piety,  which  excludes  all 
ill  qualities,  and  comprehends  even  valour  Itself, 
with  all  other  qualities  which  are  good.  Can  we, 
for  example,  give  the  praise  of  valour  to  a  man 
who  should  see  his  gods  profaned,  and  should 
want  the  courage  to  defend  them  ?  to  a  man  who 
should  abandon  his  father,  or  desert  hia  king  in' 
his  last  necessity  ? 
Thitf  for  Segrais,  in  giving  the  preference  to 


piety,  before  vakmr.  I  will  now  follow  bSm  iAttn 
he  considers  this  valour,  or  intrepid  courage^ 
singly  in  itself ;  and  this  also  Virgil  gives  to  hit 
JEneas,  and  that  in  an  heroical  degree. 

Having  first  concluded  that  our  poet  did  for  the 
best  In  taking  the  first  character  of  his  hero  from 
that  essentia]  virtue  on  which  the  reyt  depend, 
he  proceeds  to  toll  us,  that  in  tke  ten  yean^  war 
of  Tray,  he  was  consklered  as  the  aecood  champioo' 
of  his  country ;  allowing^  Hector  the  first  place  ; 
and  this,  even  by  the  confession  of  Homer,  who 
teok  all  oocaskms  of  settmg  up  bis  own  country- 
men the  Grecians,  and  of  undervaluing  the  Tro< 
janchsefe.    But  Virgil  (whom  Segrais  forgot  to 
cite)  makes  Diomede  give  him  a  higher  diaracter 
for  strength  and  courage.    His  testimony  is  tbis^ 
in  the  eleventh  book  i 
— Stetimns  tela  aspera  oontrt, 
Contulimusquemanus:  exporto  credite,  quantos 
In  clypelnn  aisurgat,  qoO  turbine  torqneat  hastaoL 
Si  duo  prsterea  tales  Idaea  tuUsset 
Terra  viras;  nltro  Inachias  veniatet  ad  nihei 
Dardanus,  3t  versis  lugere  Gnscta  fotis. 
Quicquid  apud  dur»  cessatum  est  mcenia  Trqjo^ 
Hectcris,  .Cnessque  menu  viptoria  GraiftflS 
HsBsit,  &  m  decumum  vestigia  retulit  annum* 
Ambo  animis,  ambo  imignet  prsistantibns-annisi 
Hie  pietate  prior.-—— 

I  give  not  here  my  translation  of  these  verses ; 
though  I  think  I  have  not  ill  sacceeded  in  them ; 
because  your  lordship  is  so  great  a  master  of  the 
original,  that  I  have  no  reason  to  desire  that  yoil 
should  see  Virgil  and  me  so  near  together.  But 
you  may  please,  my  lord,  to  take  notice,  thst 
the  Latin  author  refines  upon  the  Greek,  and  hi' 
sinuates  that  Homer  has  done  his  hero  wrong,  id 
giving  the  advantage  of  the  duel  to  his  own  coun- 
tryman ;  though  Diomedes  was  manifestly  the 
second  champion  of  the  Grecians ;  and  Ulyises 
preferred  him  before  Ajax,  when  he  chose  him 
for  the  champion  of  his  nightly  expedltioo;  fer 
he  had  a  head-piece  of  bis  own ;  and  wanted  odIJT 
the  fortitude  of  another,  to  bring  htm  off  with 
safety ;  and '  that  he  might  compass  bis  design 
with  honour. 

The  French  translator  thus  proceeds :  they  who 
accuse  .^eas  for  want  of  courage,  either  oudcT" 
stand  not  Virgil,  or  have  read  him  slightly ;  otheN 
wise  they  would  not  raise  an  objection  so  easy  to 
be  answered.  Hereupon  he  gives  so  rosny  in* 
sUnces  of  the  hero's  valour,  that  to  repeat  them 
after  him  would  tire  your  lordship,  and  pet  me  to 
the  unnecessary  trouble  of  transcribing  the  grestest 
part  ef  the  three  last  £neids.    In  ibort,  mw» 
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•oald  not  be  expected  firom  an '  Amadis,  a  sir  tan 
fe/ot,  or  a  whole  round  table,  than  he  performs. 
Proxiina  quasque    metit   gladio,    ig    the  perfect 
account  of  a  knight  errant     If  it  be  replied,  con- 
tinued Segrais,   that  it  was  not  difficult  for  him 
to  undertake  and  achieve  such  harder  enterprises, 
because  he  wore  enchanted  arms ;  that  accusation,' 
in  the  first  place,  must  fall  on  Homer  ere  it  can 
reach  Vii^il.     Achilles  was  as  well  provided  with 
them  as  ^eas,  though  he  was  invulnerable  with- 
out them :    and  Ariosto,    the  two  Tassos,    Ber- 
nardo, andTorquato,  even  our  own  Spenser ;  in  a 
^rd,  all  modern  poets  have  copied  Homer,   as 
well  as  Virgil ;  he  is  neither  the  first  nor  last,  but 
in  the  midst  of  them  ;    and  therefore  is  safe,  if 
they  are  sa     Who  knows,  says  Segrais,  but  that 
his  fated   armour  was  only    an    allegorical    de- 
fence, and  signified  no  more  than  that  he  was  un- 
der the  peculiar  protection  of  the  gods  ?  bom,  as 
the  astrologers  will  tell  us,    out  of  Virgil    (who 
was  well  versed  in  the  Chaldean  mysteries),  under 
the  favourable  influence  of  Jupiter,  Venus,    and 
the  Sun.     But  I  insist  not  on  this,  because  I  know 
you  believe  not  there  is  such  an  art ;  though  not 
only  Horace  and   Persius,    but  Augustus  himself 
thought  otherwise.     But,  in  defence  of  Virgil,  I 
d3re  positively  say,  that  he  has  been  more  cauti- 
ous in  this  particular,  than  cither  his  predecessor 
or  his  descendants.  For  .^neas  was  actually  wound- 
ed, in  the  twelfth  of  the  JEnc'is;  though  he  had 
the  same  god-smith  to  forge  his  anns,    as  had 
iichilles.     It  seems  he  was  no  war-luck,   as  the 
Scots  commonly  call  such  men,  who,  they  say, 
are  iron.free,  or  lead-free.     Yet  after  this  experi- 
Jnent,  that  his  arms  were  not  impenetrable,  when 
fee  was  cured  indeed  by  his  motlier's  help :  be- 
ause  he  was  that  day  to  conclude  the  war  by  the 
death  of  Tumus,    the  pdct  durst   not  cany  the 
miracle  too  far,    and  restore  him  wholly  to    his 
former  vigour ;   he  was  still  too  weak  to  overtake 
his  enemy;  yet  we  see  with  what  courage  he  at- 
tacks Tumus,  when  he  facts  and  renews  the  com- 
l«t.    I  need  say  no  more  :  for  Virgil  d«^fends  hiin- 
»elf  without   needing  my  assistance;  and  provt-s 
iis  hero  truly  to  deserve  that  name.     He  was  not 
then  a  second -r^te  chami)ion,  as  they  would  have 
tiin,  who  think  fortitude  the  first  virtue  in  a  hero. 
But  being  beaten  from  this  hold,  they  will  n'>t  yet 
allow  him  to  be   valiant:   beejuise   lie  utpt  irujie 
oftfo,  as  they  they  think,  than  well  becomes  a 
Ban  of  courage. 

In  the  first  place,    if  tears  are  arguments  of 
c^jwaidice,    what  shall  I  say  of   Homer's  hero  ? 
Stall  Achilles  pass  for  tUnorous,  because  he  wept, 
VOL  XIX, 
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and  wept  on  less  occasioBS  than  JEnems  i  Herein 
Virgil  must  be  granted  to  have  excelled  his  master. 
For  once    both  heroes  are  described,    lamenting 
their  lost  loves :  Briseis  was  taken  away  by  force 
from  the  Grecian  ;  Cretisa  was  lost  for  ever  to  her 
husband.      But  Achilles  went  roaring  along  the 
salt-sea  shore  ;  and,  like  a  booby,  was  complain- 
iug  to  his  mother,  when  he  should  have  revenged 
his  injury  by  his   arms.      Mneas  took  a  nobler 
course;   for,  having  secured  his  father  and  bod, 
he  repeated  all  his  former  dangers  to  have  found 
his  wife,    if  she  had  been  above  ground.     And 
here  your  lordship  may  observe  the  address   of 
Virgil ;  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  this  passage 
was  related  with  all  these  tender  circumstances. 
/Eneas  told  it ;  Dido  heard  it     That  h«  had  been 
so  affectionate  a  husband,  was  no  ill  argument  to 
the  coming  dowager,  that  he  might  prove  as  kind 
to  her.      Virgil  has  a  thousand  secret  beauties, 
though  I  have  not  leisure  to  remark  them. 

Segrais,    on   this  subject  of    a  hero  shedding 
tears,    observes,  that  historians  commend  Alex- 
ander for  weeping,  when  he  read  the  mighty  ac- 
tions of  Achilles.     And  Julius  Caesar  is  likewise 
praised,  when,  out  of  the  same  noble  envy,    he 
•wept  at  the  victories  of  Alexander.     But,    if  we 
observe  more, closely,  we  shall  find,  that  the  teara 
of  ^neas    were  always  on  a  laudable  occasion. 
Thus  he  weeps  out  of  compassion,  and  tenderness 
of  nature,  when  in  the  temple  of  Carthage  he  be- 
holds the  pictures  of  his  friends,    who  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country.      He  de- 
plores the  lamentable  end  of  his  pilot  Palinurus  ; 
the  untimely  death  of  young  Pallas  his  confede- 
rate j  and  the  rest,  which  I  omit.     Yet  even  for 
these  tears,    his  wretched   critics    dare  condemn 
him.     They  make  iEucas  little  better  than  a  kind 
of  St.  Swithin-hcro,  always  raining.     One  of  these 
censors  is  bold  enough  to  arraign  him  of  cowardice: 
when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  book,  he  not 
only  weeps,    but    trembles    at    an    approaching 
stonn. 
E\tempI6  Mnv?e  solvuntur  frigore  membra : 
Inc^eniit,  &  duvlicts  tendt  as  afi  tld^  ra  palnjas,  &c. 
But  to  this  I  have  answered  formerly  ;  that  his 
fear  was  not  for  hinis*  If,  but  for  h'ls  people.     And 
what  can  give   a    sov<i.;ir;n  a  better   comtrenda- 
ti  n,  or  recommend  a.  h^ro  more  to  the  affection 
of  the    reader?     Tiiey    were    threatened   vi»h  a 
tempest,    nrid   he  wept;   he   was  promib.ed    itaiy, 
and  th^nf.-n;   he  prayed  for  the  accon.;  iishment 
of  that  pi.->inj<e.     All   this  m  the  b-^iiriing  of  a 
storm;    the.ef.MC  he  showed  the  more  early  pi^-tr, 
and  the  quiclur  ^unsc  ofconpa^iiyu,     Tlu^  mock 
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t  bare  tirgcd ^tietrtim in tbe  de«E»ce  ofVlifai 
•ndslDee  IhaVe  beflo-infermed,  by  BIr.  Moyle,  a 
yoang  gentlemaii  wbom  I  can  ncwr  tufflcieotly 
command,  that  the  andents  accoontrf  drowning 
an  accumd  death.    Sa  that,  if  we  grant  htm  to 
haYe  been  afraid,  be  had  juit  occa?ioa  tor  that 
Ibar,  both  in  reUtion  to  himieif  and  to  hit  tnb- 
jects.     I  think  onr  advewariei   can  carry  thi$ 
Mgument  no  frrther,  nnlew  they  teU  nt  that  he 
ought  to  have  had  more  ooo6dence  in  the  pro- 
miM  of  the  godi :  but  how  was  he  anured  that 
he  had  understood  their  oradet  aright  ?  Helenas 
might  be  mistaken,  Phcebm  might  speak  doubt- 
^Uy ;    even  hii  mother  might  flatter  htm,  that 
he  might  prosecute  his  voyage,  which,  if  it  suc- 
ceeded happily,  he  should  be  the  founder  of  an 
empire.    For  that  she  hcr^lf  was  doubtful  of  his 
fortune,  is  apparent  by  the  address  she  made  to 
Jupiter  On  his  behalf.    To  which  the  god  makes 
answer  in  these  words : 

Parce  metu.  Cytherwa ;  manent  immoU  tuorom 

Pate  tibi,  inc 

Kotwithstanding  which,  the  ^desf,  though 
oomforted,  was  not  assured:  for  even  after  this, 
through  the  course  of  the  whole  JEneis,  she  still 
apprehpnds  the  interest  which  Juno  might  make 
with  Jupiter  against  her  son.    For  it  was  a  moot 
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he  foresaw.  Of  bis  pofver  to  defer  theVlow^  I 
ooce  occasionally  disooorsed  with  that  esMlkol 
person  sir  Robert  Howard:  who  Is  bettor  eon- 
▼ersant,  than  any  man  that  I  know,  in  the  doe* 
trine  of  the  Stoics,  and  b«  set  me  right,  fnm  the 
coocuireot  tsstimony  of  philosophers  and  poets, 
that  Jupiter  could  not  retard  the  efiects  of 
fote,  etea  for  a  moment.  For  when  I  cited 
Virgil,  at  fovouring  the  contrary  opinioo  ia  that 
Terse, 
Telle  fogA  Ttennm,  atqne  lattantibos  eripefotis, 

he  replied,  and  I  think  with  exact  judgment,  that 
when  Jupiter  gave  Juno  leave  to  withdraw  Tanas 
from  the  present  danger,  it  was  because  he  cer- 
tainly foreknew  that  his  fotal  hour  was  not  cone: 
that  it  was  in  destiny  for  Jund  at  that  time  to  save 
him;  and  that  himself  obeyed  destmy,  in  giving 
her  that  leafo. 

I  need  say  no  more  in  justification  of  our  bero*i 
courage,  and  am  much  deceived  if  he  ever  be 
attacked  on  this  side  of  his  character  again.  Bat 
be  is  arraigned  with  more  show  of  reason  by  the 
ladies :  who  will  make  a  numerous  party  against 
him,  for  being  folse  to  love,  in  forsaking  Dido. 
And  I  cannot  much  blame  them ;  for,  to  lay  the 
truth,  it  b  an  ill  precedent  for  their  gallants  ta 
follow.    Yet,   if  I  can  bring  him  off  with  flying 


point  in  Heaven  whether  he  could  alterfote,  w  1^^^^^  ^j^  ^^^  ,^^^  experience  at  her  <wt ; 

not.    And  indeed,  some  passages  in  Viipl  woukl 

^nake  us  suqpect  that  he  was  of  opinioo  Jupiter 

might  defer  fate,  though  he  could  not  alter  it. 

For,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  tenth  book,  he  intro- 

duces  Juno  begging  for  the  life  of  Tumus,  and 

flattering  her  husband  with  the  power  of  changing 

destiny.    Tua  qua  potes,  orsa  refleotas.  To  which 

he  graciously  answers : 

Si  mora  pnesentis  lethi  tcmprjsque  caduco 
OratXir  juvcni,  meque  hoc  ita  ponere  sentis ; 
Tolle  fugiTumum,  atque  instantibus  eripe  fotii. 
Hactenus  indulsiMe  vacat     Sin  altior  istia 
Sub  precibus  venla  ulla  latet,  totumque  moveri 
Mutarive  putas  helium,  spes  pascis  inanea. 
But  that  he  could  not  alter  those  decrees,  the 
king  of  gods  himself  confesses,  in  the  book  above 
^ited :  when  he  comforts  Hercules,  for  the  death 
of  Pailaa,  who  had  invoked  his  aid  before  be  threw 
his  lance  at  Tumus  s 

Trtjas  sub  moenibus  altii, 
Ibt  nati  cecidere  DeAm  quin  occidit  nnk 
Sarpedon  mea  progenies:  etiam  sua  Turaum 
Fata  manent,  metasque  dati  pervenit  ad  sbvL 


Where  he  plainly  acknowledges,  that  he  could 
«oi  save  hit  own  too,  or  prevent  the  death  which 


and,  for  her  take,  avoid  a  cave,  as  the  wont 
shelter  they  can  choose  from  a  shower  of 
rain,  especially  when  they  have  a  lover  in  their 
company. 

In  the  first  place,  Segraia  observes,  with  modi 
acuteness,  that  they  who  blame  .£neas  for  ha 
insensibility  of  love,  when  he  left  Carthage,  con- 
tradict their  former  accusation  of  him,  for  bong 
always  crying,  compassionate,  and  effKnioately 
sensible  of  those  misfortunes  which  befel  others. 
They  give  him  two  contrary  characters;  but  Virgil 
makes  him  of  a  piece,  always  grateful,  always 
tender-hearted.  But  they  are  impudent  enough 
to  discharge  themselves  of  this  blunder,  by  laying 
the  contradiction  at  VirgiPs  door.  He,  uj  they, 
has  shown  his  hero  with  these  incoonstcnt 
characteia:  acknowledging  and  ungrateful,  ood- 
passionate  and  hard-hearted ;  but,  at  the  bottoOt 
fickle  and  self-interested.  For  Dido  had  not  oolf 
received  his  weather-beaten  troqw  hdom  «b« 
saw  bim,  and  given  them  her  prolcctioo,  bat 
had  also  offered  them  an  equal  share  in  bot 
dominion. 

Vultis  &  his  mecnm  pariter  ceosideie  »«r"*^ 
Urbem  qnam  itatuo,  voitra  est. 
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tThis  WIS  M  obKgement  nerer  tD  be  forgotten; 
ftid  th«  more  to  be  considered,  became  antecedent 
to  her  lore.  That  paekm,  it  it  true,,  prodooed 
the  usual  effects  of  generosity,  gallantry,  «nd 
cut  to  please;  and  thither  we  refer  them.  But 
when  she  bad  made  all  these  advances,  it  was 
still  in  his  power  to  have  refused  them^  after 
the  intrigue  of  the  cave,  call  it  n^snriage,  or 
cnyoyment  only,  he  was  no  longer  free  to 
take  or  leave,  he  had  accepted  the  fisvonr; 
sod  was  obliged  to  be  constant,  if  he  would  be 
fratefoL 

My  lord,  I  have  set  this  aifument  in  the  best 
light  1  can,  that  the  ladies  may  not  think  1 
write  booty:  and  perhaps  it  may  happen  to  me, 
as  it  did  to  Pr.  Codworth,  who  has  raised  such 
strong  objections  against  the  being  of  a  God  and 
Providence,  that  many  think  he  has  not  answered 
them.  Yon  may  please  a(  least  to  hear  the 
adverse  party.  Segrais  pleads  for  Virgil,  that 
BO  less  than  an  absolute  command  from  Jupiter 
could  excuse  this  insensibility  of  the  hero^  and 
this  adrupt  departure,  which  looks  so  like  ei^ 
treme  Ingratitude.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
does  wisely  to  remember  you,  that  Viipl  had 
made  piety  the  first  character  of  iEneas :  and 
this  being  allowed,  as  I  am  afraid  it  must,  he 
was  obliged,  antecedent  to  all  other  considera- 
tions, to  search  an  asylum  ibr  his  gods  in  Italy, 
for  those  rery  gods,  I  say,  who  had  promised  to 
his  race  the  universal  empire.  Could  a  pious 
man  dispense  with  the  commands  of  Jupiter,  to 
satisfy  his  passion  ;  or,  take  it  in  the  strongest 
sense,  to  comply  with  the  obligations  of  his  grati- 
tude? Religion,  it  is  true,  must  have  morel 
honesty  for  its  ground-work,  or  we  shall  be  apt 
to  suspect  its  truth;  but  an  immediate  revela- 
tion dispenses  with  all  duties  of  morality.  All 
casuists  agree,  that  theft  b  a  breach  of  the  moral 
law :  yet,  if  I  might  presume  to  mingle  things 
sacred  with  profiuie,  the  Israelites  only  spoiled  the 
Egyptians, ,  not  robbed  tiiem  ;  because  the  pro- 
perty was  transferred  by  a  revelation  to  their 
lawgiver.  I  confess.  Dido  was  a  very  inBdel  in 
this  point;  for  she  would  not  bdiere,  as  Vir- 
^1  makes  her  say,  that  ever  Jupiter  would  send 
Mercury  on  such  an  immoral  erranc^  But  this 
needs  no  answer,  at  least  no  more  than  Virgil 
gives  it : 
fata  obstant,  placidasque  viri  Deus  obstruit  aures. 

This  notwithstanding,  aa  Segrais  confesses,  he 
■light  have  shown  a  little  more  sensibility,  when 
he  left  her:  for  tbftt  bad  baeo  acootdiog  to  his 


But  let  Virgil  answer  for  himself.  Re  still  loved 
her,  and  struggled  with  his  inclinatioos  to  obey 
the  gods: 

Coram  sub  corde  premebat, 

Malta  gemens,   magnoque  animum  labefootui 
amore. 

TJpoo  the  whole  matter,  and  humanely  speak ing'^ 
I  doubt  there  was  a  foult  somewhere ;  and  Jupiter 
is  better  able  to  bear  the  blame  than  either  Virgil 
or  JEneas.  The  poet,  it  seems,  had  found  it  out, 
and  therefore  brings  the  deserting  hero  and  th« 
forsaken  lady  to  meet  together  in  the  lower  regions  s 
where  he  excuses  himself  when  it  is  too  late,  and 
accordingly  she  will  take  no  satisfaction,  nor  so 
much  as  hear  him.  Now  Segrais  is  forced  to 
abandon  his  defence,  and  excuses  his  author,  bjr 
sajring  that  the  /Ends  b  an  imperfect  work,  and 
that  death  prevented  the  divine  poet  from  re- 
viewing it,  and  for  that  reason  he  had  condemned 
it  to  the  fire :  though,  at  the  same  time,  hb  two 
translators  must  acknowledge,  that  the  sixth  book 
bthe  most  correct  of  the  whole  /Eneis.  Oh,  how 
convenient  b  a  macbuld  sometimes  in  an  heroie 
poem !  This  of  Mercury  b  plaroly  one,  and  Virgil 
was  constrained  to  use  it  hera,  or  the  honestf 
of  hb  hero  would  be  ill  defended.  And  the  foir 
sex,  however,  if  they  had  the  deserter  in  their 
power,  would  certainly  have  shown  him  no  mora 
mercy  than  the  Bacchanab  did  Orpheus.  For  if 
too  much  constancy  may  be  a  fault  sometimes  ^ 
then  want  of  constancy,  and  ingratitude,  after  tho- 
last  fovour,  b  a  crime  that  never  will  be  for- 
given. But  of  machines,  more  in  their  proper 
place ;  where  I  shall  show,  with  how  much  judg- 
ment they  have  been  used  by  Virgil :  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  past  to  another  article  of  hb  defence, 
on  the  present  subject ;  where,  if  I  cannot  clear 
the  hero,  I  hope  at  least  to  bring  off  the  poet ; 
for  here  I  must  divMe  their  causes.  Let  i£neas 
trust  to  hb  machine,  which  will  only  help  lo  break 
hb  foil,  but  the  address  b  uicomparable.  Plato, 
who  borrowed  so  much  from  Homer,  and  yet  con- 
cluded for  the  banishment  of  all  poets,  would  at 
least  have  rewarded  Virgil,  before  he  sent  him 
into  exile.  Bat  I  go  farther,  and  say,  that  ho 
ought  to  be  acquitted  ;  and  deserved,  beside,  tho 
bounty  of  Augustus,  and  the  gratitude  of  tho 
Roman  people.  If,  after  this,  the  ladies  will 
stand  out,  let  them  remember,  that  the  jury  b 
not  all  agreed ;  for  OcUvia  was  of  his  party,  and 
was  of  the  firrt  quality  in  Rome:  she  was  also 
present  at  the  reading  of  the  sixth  .^eid,  and  wo 
know  not  that  she  condemned  £neas;  -but  wo 
are  sure  she  presented  the  ppet,  for  hb  admirable 
elegy  on  her  Mm  Marcellus^ 
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But  let  us  consider  the  secret  reasons  which  Vir- 
gil had,  for  thus  framing  this  nuble  episode, 
wherein  the  whole  passion  of  love  is  more  exactly 
described  than  in  any  other  poet :  love  was  th« 
theme  of  his  fourth  book;  and  though  it  is  the 
shortest  of  the  whole  .^ei$,  yet  there  he  has 
given  its  bL'pnning,  its  progress,  its  traverses,  and 
its -conclutiion  :  and  has  exhausted  so  entirely  this 
subject,  that  he  could  resume  it  but  very  slightly 
in  the  ei^ht  ensuing  books. 

She  was  warmed  with  the  graceful  appearance 
^  the  hero,  she  smothered  those  sparkles  out  of 
decency,  but  conversation  blew  them  up  into  a 
flame.  Then  she  was  forced  to  make  a  confidant 
of  her  whom  she  best  might  trust,  her  own  sister, 
.who  approves  the  passion,  and  thereby  augments 
it;  then  succeeds  her  public  owning  it;  and, 
after  that,  the  consummation.  Of  Venus  and 
Juno,  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  I  say  nothing,  fo|- 
tbey  were  all  machining  work:  but  possessioa 
having  cooled  his  love,  as  it  increased  her't,  she 
«oon  perceived  the  change,  or  at  least  grew  suspi- 
cious of  a  change :  this  suspicion  soon  turned  to 
jealousy,  and  jealousy  to  tage ;  then  she  disdains 
and  threatens,  and  again  is  humble  and  entreats : 
and,  nothing  availing,  despairs,  curses,  and  at 
last  becomes  her  own  executioner.  See  here  the 
whole  process  of  that  passion,  to  which  nothing 
can  be  added.  I  dare  go  no  farther,  lest  I  should 
lose  the  connecttofi  of  my  discourse. 

To  love  our  native  country,  and  to  study  its 
benefit  and  its  glory,  to  be  interested  in  its  con- 
cerns, is  natural  to  all  men,  and  is  indeed  our 
common  duty.     A  poet  makes  a  farther  step ;  for, 
endeavouring  to  do  honour  to  it,  it  is  allowable  in 
him  even  to  be  partial  in  its  cause  :  for  he  is  not 
tied  to  truth,  or  fettered  by  the  laws  of  history. 
Homer  and  Tasso  are  justly  praised,  for  choosing 
their  heroes  out  of  Greece  and  Itoly.    Virgil  m- 
deed  made  his  a  Trojan,  but  it  was  to  derive  the 
Romans  and  his  own  Augustus  from  him  ;  but  all 
the  three  poets    are   manifestly  partial  to  their 
heroes,    in  favour  of  their  country:    for  Dares 
Phrygius  reports  of  Hector,   that  he  was  stain 
cowardly  ;  -ffineas,  according  to  the  best  account, 
(lew  not  MezentiuSy  but  was  slain  by  him  ;  and 
the  Chronicles  of  Italy  tell  us  Kttle  of  that  Rinaldo 
d^Rst^,    who  conquers  Jerusalem  in  Tasso.     He 
might  be  a  champion  of  the  church ;    but  we 
know  not  that  be  was  so  much  as  present  at  the 
iiegc.    To  apply  this  to  Virgil,  he  thought  him- 
self engaged  in  hononr  to  espouse  the  cause  and 
quarrel   of   his  oountry  against  Carthage.      He 
tA«w  lie  ooold  not  please  the  Romaas  hetUr,  or 
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oblige  them  more  to  patronize ^is  poem,  than  by 
disgracing  the  foundress  of  that  city.  He  ihov>% 
her  ungrateful  to  the  memory  of  her  first  husband; 
doting  on  a  stranger;  enjoyed,  and  afterwards 
forsaken  by  him.  Thb  was  the  original,  says  he, 
of  the  immortal  hatred  betwixt  the  two  rival 
nations.  It  is  true  he  colours  the  falsehood  of 
/Eneas  by  an  express  command  from  Jupiter,  to 
foisake  the  queen,  who  had  obliged  him;  but  be 
knew  the  Romans  were  to  be  his  readers,  and  then 
he  biibed,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  the  hero's 
honesty,  but  he  gained  his  cause  however,  as 
pleading  before  corrupt  judges.  They  were  con- 
tent to  see  their  founder  false  to  lo^e,  for  still 
he  had  the  advantage  of  the  amour:  it  was  their 
enemy  whom  he  forsook,  and  she  might  ha>'e  for- 
saken him  if  he  had  not  got  the  start  of  her  ;  she 
had  already  forgotten  her  vow  s  to  her  Sichjrus :  'and 
varium  &  mutabilc  semper  femina,  is  the  tharpesl 
satire  in  the  fewest  words  that  ever  was  made  oH 
womankind;  for  both  the  adjectivies  are  neuter, 
and  animal  must  be  understood  to  make  them 
grammar.  Virgil  does  well  to  put  those  words 
into  the  mouth  of  Mercury :  if  a  god  had  not 
spoken  them,  neither  durst  he  have  written  them, 
nor  I  translated  them.  Yet  the  deity  was  forced 
to  come  twice  on  the  same  errand :  and  the 
second  time,  as  much  a  hero  as  ^f!neas  was,  he 
frighted  him.  It  seems  he  feared  not  Jnpiter  so 
much  as  Dido.  For  your  lordship  may  obsenr^ 
that  as  much  intent  as  be  was  upon  his  voyage, 
yet  he  still  delayed  it,  until  the  messenger  was 
obliged  to  tell  him  plainly,  that  if  he  weighed 
not  anchor  in  the  night,  the  queen  would  be 
with  him  in  the  morning.  Notumque  furens 
quid  femina  possit ;  she  was  injured,  she  was 
revengeful,  she  was  powerful.  The  poet  had  like- 
wise before  hinted,  that  the  people  were  naturally 
perfidious :  for  he  gives  their  character  in  the 
queen,  and  makes  a  proverb  of  Punica  fida, 
many  ages  before  it  was  invented. 

Thus  I  hope,  my  lord,  that  I  have  made  good 
my  promise,  and  justified  the  poet,  whatever 
becomes  of  the  false  knight  And  sure  a  poet  is 
as  much  privileged  to  lie,  as  an  ambassador,  for 
the  honour  and  interest  of  his  country;  at  least 
as  sir  Henry  Wotton  has  defined. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  the  defence  of  the 
finmous  anachronism,  in  making  .^neas  and  Dido 
contemporaries.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  hefo 
lived  almost  two  hundred  years  before  the  build- 
ing of  Carthage.  One  who  imitates  Boccaline 
says,  that  Virgil  was  accused  before  Apollo  for 
this  enour.    The  god  saon  found  that  he  was  aoi 
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a^Ie  tp  4e^  h^  f»vn>yritc  by  reason,  for  the  case 
^  ^as  cUar :  he  tharcfore  gave  this  middle  sentence ; 
that  any  thing  might,  be  allowed  to  his  son  Vir- 
gil, on  the  account  oC  his  other  roerite;  that,  be^ng 
a  monarch,  he  had  a  dispensing  power,  and  par- 
doned him.    But,  that  this  special  act  of  grace 
might  never  be  drawn  into  example,  or  pleaded 
y  his  puny  successors  in  justification  of  their 
ignorance,    he  decreed  for  the  future,    no  poet 
should  presume  to  make  a  lady  die  for  love  two 
hundred  years  before   her  birth.      To  moralize 
this    story,    Virgil   is  the  Apollo,  who  has  this 
dispensing  power.     Wis  great  judgment  made  the 
laws  of  poetry,  but  he  never  made  himself  a  slave 
to  them ;  chronology,  at  best,  is  but  a  cobweb- 
U»,   and   he  broke  through  it  with  his  weight. 
They  who  will  imitate  hiip  wisely,  must  choose, 
«s  he  did,  an  obscure  and  a  remote  era,  where 
tNy  may   invent  at  pleasure,  and  not  be  easily 
contradicted.     Neither  he,  nor  tlie  Romans,  had 
ever  read  the  Bible,  by  which  only  hjs  false  oom- 
putation  of  times  can  be  made  out  against  him. 
This  Segrais  says  in  hb  defence,  and  proves  it 
from  his  learned  friend  ^ochartus,  whose  letter 
on  this  subject  ho  has  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  ^neid,  to  which  I  refer  your  Ijordship  and 
the  reader.     Yet  the  credit  of  Virgil  was  so  great, 
that  he  made  thb  fable  of  his  own  invention  pass 
for  an  authentic  history,  or,  at  least,  as  credible 
as  any  thing  in  Homer.     Ovid  takes  it  up  after 
him,  even  in  the  same  age,  and  makes  an  ancient 
heroine  of  Virgil's  new-created  Dido ;  dictates  a 
letter  for  her,  just  before  hjsr  death,  to  the  in- 
gratfiful  fugitive;    and,  very  unluckily  for  him- 
solf,  is  for  measuring  a  sword  with  a  man  so  much 
•uperior  in  force  to  him  on  the  same  subject     I 
think  I  may  be  judge  of  this,    because  I  have 
tftosUtfd  both.     The  fiimous  autb.ir  of  the  Art  of 
l^vc  has  nothing  of  his  own,  he  borrows  all  from 
a  greater  master  in  hU  own  profession ;  and,  which 
u  worse,  improves  nothing  which  be  finds.  Nature 
fails  him,  and  being  forced  to  his  old  shift,  he  has 
tccoarse  to  witticism.    This  passes  indeed  with  his 
••ft  adnnrers,  and  gives  him  the  preference  to 
.VirgU  in  their  esteem.     Bat  let  them  like  for 
themselves,  and  not  prescribe  toothew:  for  our 
tothor  nee^  not  their  admiration. 

Tho  motives  that  induced  Virgil  to  coin  this 
fable,  I  hare  shown  already ;  and  have  also  begun 
to  show  that  he  might  make  this  anachronism,  by 
•operseding  the  mechanic  rules  of  poetry,  for  the 
■WW  reasoS  that  a  monarch  may  dispense  with, 
w  ta«p«Kj.  his  own  laws,  when  he  tfnds  it  necessary 
^  to  do ;  specially  if  those  laws  are  not  altogether 
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fundamental     Nothing  is  to  be  called  a  fault  in 
poetry,    says  Aristotle,    but  whqt  is  against  the 
art :  therefore  a  man  may  be  an  admirable  poet, 
without  being  an  exact  chronologer.      Shall  we 
dare,   continues  Segrais,  to  condemn  Vir-il,  for 
having  made  a  fiction  against  the  order  of  timt, 
when  we  commend  Ovid  and  other  poets  who  have 
made  many  of  their  fictions  against  the  order  of 
nature  ?  For  uhat  are  the  splendid  miracles  of  the 
Metamorphoses  >  Yet  these  Are  beautiful  as  they 
are  related;    and  have  also  deep  learning  and 
instructive  mythologies  couohed  under  them  ;  but 
to  give,  as  Virgil  doe^  in  this  episode,  the  original 
cause  of  the  long  wars  betwixt  Rome  and  Car- 
thage, to  draw  truth  out  of  fiction,  after  so  proba- 
ble a  manner,  with  so  ihuch  b.  auty,  and  so  much 
for  the  honour  of  his  country,  was  proper  only 
to  the  divine  wit  of  Maro ;  and  Tasso,  in  one  of 
his  discourses,  admires  him  for  this  particularly, 
rt    is    not  lawful,  indeed,  to  contradict  a  point  of 
history  which  is  known  to  all  the  world;  as,  for 
example,  to   make  Hannibal  and  Scipio  contem- 
poraries with  Alexander ;  but,  in  the  dark  recesses 
of  antiquity,  a  great  poet  may  and  ought  to  feign 
snch  things  as  he  finds  not  there,  if  they  can  ht 
brought  to  embellish  that  subject  which  he  treats. 
On  the  other  side,  the  pains  and  diligence  of  ill 
poets  is  but  thrown  away,  when  they  wknt  the 
gcnins    to  invent  and  feign  agreeably.      But  if 
the  fictions  be  delightful  (which  they  alwajrs  are, 
if  they  be  natural) ;  if  they  be  of  a  piece  j  if  the 
beginning,  the  ipiddle,  and  the  end,  be  in  their 
due  places,    knd  artfully  united  to  each  other, 
such  works  can  never  fail  of  their  deserved  success. 
And  such  is  Virgil's  episode  of  Dido  and  itneas  : 
where  the  sourest  critic  must  acknowledge,  that  if 
he  had  deprived  his  JEueis  of  so  great  an  Oma. 
ment,    because  he  found  no  traces  of  it  in  anti- 
quity, he  had  avoided  their  unjust  censure,  but 
had  wanted  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  his 
poem.     1  shall  say  more  of  this  in  the  next  article 
of  their  charge   against  him,  which  is,  want  of 
invention.     In  the  mean  time,  I  may  affirm  in 
honour  of  this  episode,    that  it  is  not  only  now 
esteemed  the  most  pleasing  entertainment  of  the 
^neis,  butwasso   accounted  in  his  own  age:  and 
before  it    was   mellowed    into    th^t    reputation 
which  time  has  given  it :  for  which  I  need  proi 
ducc  no  other  testimony  than  that  of  Ovid,  his 
contemporary. 

Nee  pars  ulla  magis  legitur  de  corporc  toto 
Quam  non  legitimo  fcedcrc  ju actus  amor. 
Where  by  the  way,  you  may  obeehrc,  my  lord, 
th*t    Ovid   Ux  those  words,   non  legitimo  f«dei* 
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junctus  tmcr,  will  by  no  means  allow  it  to  be 
a  lawful  marriage  betwixt  Dido  and  iEneas :  be 
was  in  banisbment  when  he  wrote  those  verses, 
which  I  cite  from  his  letter  to  Augustus :  "  You, 
•ir,"  saith  he,  "  have  sent  me  into  exile  for  writing 
my  Art  of  Love,   and  my  wanton  elegies  j    yet 
your  own  poet  was  happy  in  your  good  graces, 
though  he  brought  Dido  and  JEueas  into  a  cave, 
and  left  them  there  not  over  honestly  together : 
may  I  be  so  bold  to  ask  your  majesty,  is  it  a 
greater  fault  to  teach  the  art  of  unlawful  love, 
than  to  show  it  in  the  action  ?"  But  was'Ovid,  the 
court-poet,  so  bad  a  courtier  as  to  find  no  other 
plea  to  excuse  himself  than  by  a  plain  accusa- 
tion, of  bis   master?  Virgil   confessed  it  was  a 
lawful   marriage  betwixt  the  lovers;  that  Juno, 
the  goddess  of  matrimony,  had  ratified  it  by  her 
presence :  for  it  was  her  business  to  bring  matters 
to  that  issue;  that  the  ceremonies  were  short, 
we  may  believe,  for  Dido  was  not  only  amorous, 
'  but  a  widow.     Mercury  himself,  though  employed 
#n  a  quite  contrary  errand,  yet  owns  it  a  marriage 
by   an  inuendo.  —  Pulchramque  uxorius   urbem 
Qxtruis. — He   calls  >^nea8   not  only  a  husband, 
but  upbraids  him  for  being  a  fond  husband,   as 
the  word,   "  uxorious"  implies.      Now  mark  a 
little,  if  your  lordship  pleases,  why  Virgil  is  so 
much  concerned  to  make  this  marriage  (ibr  he 
seems  to  be  the  father  of  the  bride  himself,  and 
to  give  her  to  the  bridegroom),  it  was  to  make 
way  for  the  divorce  which  he  intended  afterwards : 
for  he  was  a  finer  flatterer  than  Ovid  :    and   I 
more    than    conjecture,    that   he  had  ip  bis  eye 
the   divorce,    which    not  long  before  had  passed 
betwixt   the   emperor   and   Scribonia.     He  drew 
this  dimple  in   the   cheek   of  jEneas,  to  prove 
Augustus   of  the   same    family,  by  so  remark- 
able a  feature  in  the  same  place.     Thus,  as  we 
$ay  in  our  homespun  English  proverb,  "  He  killed 
two  birds  with  one  stone;"   pleased  the  emperor, 
by    giving  him  the  resemblance  of  his  ancestor, 
^nd  gave   him    such  a  resemblance  as  was  not 
scandalous  in  that  age.      For  to  leave  one  wife 
and  take  another,  was  but  a  matter  of  gallantry 
at  that  time  of  day  among  the  Romans.     Neque 
liJBC  in  fcedera  veni,    is    the   very  excuse  which 
iEneas  makes  when  he  leaves  his  lady,     I  made 
no    such  bargain  with  you  at  our  marriage,    to 
live  always  drudging  on  at  Carthage;  my  business 
was  Italy,    and  I  never  made  a  secret  of  it.     If  I 
took  my  pleasiire,  had  not  you  your  share  of  it  ? 
I  leave    you  free   at  my  departure,  to  comfort 
yourself  with  the  next  stranger  who  happens  to  be 
fbipwrecked  op  your  coast :  be  as  kind  an  hostess 
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as  you  have  been  to  me,  and  yoq  can  nev«r  (ail 
of  another  husband.  In  the  mean  time,  I  call  » 
the  gods  to  witness,  that  f  leave  your  shore  nn* 
willingly :  for  though  Juno  made  the  marriage^ 
yet  Jupiter  commands  me  to  forsake  you.  This 
is  the  effect  of  what  he  saith,  when  it  is  dishonoured 
out  of  Latin  verse  into  English  prose.  If  the  poet 
argued  not  aright,  we  must  pardon  him  for  % 
poor  blind  heathen,  who  knew  no  better  morals. 

I  have  detained  your  lordship  longer  than  I  in- 
tended on  this  objection,  which  wonld  indeed  weigh 
something  in  a  spiritual  court;  but  I  am  not  to 
defend  our  poet  there.    The  next,  1  think,  is  but 
a  cavil,  though  the  cry  is  great  against  him,  and 
hath  continued  from  the  time  of  Macrobius  to  this 
present  age :  I  hinted  it  before.     They  lay  no  lew 
than  want  of  mvention  to  his  charge :  a  capital 
crime,  I  must  acknowledge  :  for  a  poet  is^  maker, 
as  the  word  signi6cs:  and  he  who  cannot  make, 
that  is,  invent,  hath  his  name  for  nothing.    Thtt 
which  makes  this  accusation  look  so  strange  at 
the  first  sight,  is,  that  he  has  borrowed  so  many 
things  ftt>m  Homer,  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  and  others 
who  preceded  him.     But,  in  the  first  place,  if  in- 
vention is  to  be  taken  in  so  strict  a  sense,  that  the 
matter  of  a  poem  must  be  wholly  new,  and  that 
in  all  its  parte,  then  Scaliger  hath  made  out,  saith 
Serais,  that  the  history  of  Ttoy  was  no  more  ths 
invention  of  Homer,  than  of  Virgil.     There  was 
not  an  old  woman,  or  almost  a  child,  but  had  it 
in  their  mouths,  before  the  Greek  poet  or  his 
friends  digested  it   into  this  admirable  order  ia 
which  we  read  it.     At  this  rate,  as  Solomon  hath 
told  us.  There  is  nothing  new  beneath  the  Sun. 
If^lio  then  can  pass  for  an  inventor,  if  Itomer,  is 
well  as  Virgil,  must  be  deprived  of  that  glory  ? 
Is  Versailles  the  less  a  new  building,  because  the 
architect  of  that  palace  hath  imitated  others  which 
were  built  before  it?  Walls,  doors,  and  windows, 
apartments,   offices,   rooms  of  convenience  and 
magnificence,    are  in   all  great  houses.     So  dc* 
scriptions,  figures,  fables,  and  the  rest,  must  ba 
in  all  heroic  poems,  they  are  the  common  ma- 
terials of  poetry,  furnished  from  the  magaxioe  of 
nature :  every  poet  hath  as  much  right  to  thcW| 
as  every  man  hath  to  air  or  water.     Quid  prohi- 
betis  aquas?  usus  communis  aquarum  ^st    Bui 
the  argument  of  the  work,  that  is  to  say,  itJ  prin- 
cipal action,  the  economy  and  disposition  of  it  i 
these  are  the  things  which  distinguish  copies  from 
originals.     The  poet  who  borrows  nothing   from 
others  is  yet  to  be  born  ;   he  and  the  Jews'  Messias 
will  come  together.     There  are  parts  of  the  ^neii 
which  resemble  some  parts  both  of  the  Ilias  and 
of  the  Odysses;  ap,  for  example^  JEoeas  descend- 
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4tf  into  Hdl,  mnd  XHymH  htd  been  there  before, 
bhn:  JEoeu  loved  Dido,  and  Ulywes  lofed  Ca- 
lypso: in  few  words,  Vfrgtl  hath  imitated  Homer*t 
Odysses  in  his  first  six  books,  and  m  1^  six  last 
the  Ilias.  ^ut  from  hence  can  we  hifer,  that  the 
two  poets  write  the  sa^ie  history  ?  Is  there  no  in- 
Tention  hi  some  other  parts  of  Virf^'s  .Sneas  ? 
The  disposition  of  so  many  various  matters,  is  not 
that  his  own  ?  From  what  book  of  Homer  had 
Yii^l  his  episode  of  Nisus  and  Enryalus,  ofMe- 
sentios  and  Lausns  ?  From  whence  did  he  borrow 
his  design  of  bnngmg  /Eneas  into  Italy  ?  of  esta- 
blishing the  Roman  empire  on  the  foundations  of 
a  Tktijan  colony :  to  say  nothing  of  the  honour  he 
did  his  patron,  not  only  in'  his  descent  from  Venus, 
but  in  making  him  so  like  her  in  his  best  features, 
that  the  goddess  might  have  mistaken  Augustus  for 
her  son.  He  had  indeed  the  story  from  common 
feme,  as  Homer  had  his  firom  the  Egyptian  priestess. 
JEneadnm  genitrix  was  no  more  unknown  to 
Locretins,  than  to  him.  But  Lucretius  taught 
him  not  to  form  his  h^t> ;  to  give  him  piety  or 
vakmr  for  his  manners :  and  both  in  so  eminent  a 
degree,  that,  having  done  what  was  possible  for 
man  to  save  his  king  and  coantry,  his  mother  was 
forced  to  appear  to  him  and  restrain  his  fury, 
which  hurried  him  to  death  in  their  revenge.  But 
the  poet  made  his  piety  more  successful;  he 
brought  off  his  fether  and  his  son ;  and  his  gods 
witnessed  to  his  devotion,  by  putting  themselves 
nnder  his  protection,  to  be  replaced  by  him  in 
their  promised  Italy.  Neither*  the  invention  nor 
the  conduct  of  this  great  action  were  owing  to 
Homer,  or  any  other  poet  It  is  one  thing  to 
oopy»  and  another  thing  to  imitate  from  nature. 
The  copier  is  that  servile  imitator,  to  whom  Horace 
gives  no  better  naone  than  that  of  ammal :  he  will 
not  so  much  as  allow  him  to  be  a  man.  Baphael 
imitated  nature  ;  they  who  copy  one  of  Raphael's 
pieces,  imiiate  but  him,  for  his  work  is  their  ori- 
ginaL  They  translate  him,  as  I  do  Virgil ;  and 
^11  as  short  of  him,  as  I  of  Virgil.  There  is  a 
kmd  of  invention  in  the  imitatioq  of  Raphael : 
for  thOQgh  the  thix^  was  in  nature,  yet  the  idea 
of  it  was  his  own.  Uljrsses  travelled,  so  did  .£neas ; 
but  neither  of  them  were  the  first  travellers :  for 
Cain  went  into  the  land  of  Kod,  before  they  mere 
bom :  and  neither  of  the  poets  ever  heard  of  such 
a  man.  If  Ulysses  had  been  killed  at  Troy,  yet 
JBneas  must  have  gone  to  sea,  or  he  could  never 
have  arrived  in  Italy.  But'the  designs  of  the  two 
poets  were  as  different  as  the  courses  of  their 
heroes ,  one  "went  home,  and  the  other  sought  a 
home.  To  return  to  my  first  similitude.  Sup- 
poae  Apellei  wad  Raphael  had  each  of 


painted  a  burning  Troy;  might  not  the  modem 
painter  have  succeeded  as  well  as  the  ancient, 
though  neither  of  them  had  seen  the  town  on  fire  ? 
For  the  draughts  of  both  were  taken  firom  the  ideas 
which  they   had   of  nature.      Cities  have  been 
burnt,  before  either  of  them  were  in  bcing.^  But, 
to  close  the  simile  as  I  began  it,  they  would  not 
have  designed  it  after  the  same  manner:    Apelles 
would  have  distinguished  Pyrrhus  from  the  rest  of 
alt  the  Grecians,  and  showed  him  forcing  his  en- 
trance into  Priam's  palace ;  there  he  had  set  him 
in  the  felrest  light,  and  given  him  the  chief  place 
of  all  his  figures :  because  he  was  a  Grecian,  and 
he  would  do  honour  to  his  country.   Raphael,  who 
was  an  Italian,  and  descended  fix)m  the  Trojans, 
would  have  made  .Soeas  the  hero  of  his  piece  ; 
and,  perhaps,  not  with  his  father  on  his  back ;  his 
son  in  one  hand,  his  bundle  of  gods  in  the  other  j 
and  his  wife  following  (for  an  act  of  flely  is  ait 
half  so  graceful  in  a  picture  as  an  act  of  ^courage:) 
he  would  have  rather  drawn  him  killing  Androgens, 
or  some  other,  hand  to  hand ;  and  the  blaze  of 
the  fires  should  have  darted  full  upon  his  fece,  t# 
make  him  conspicuous  ainoogst  his  Trojans.    This, 
I  think,  is  a  just  comparison  betwixt  the   two  < 
poets,  in  the  conduct  of  their  several  designs.^ 
Virgil  cannot  be  said  to  copy  Homer;  the  Grecian 
had  only  the  advantage  of  writiog'first    If  it  be 
urged,  that  I  have  granted  a  resemblance  in^some 
parts,  yet  therein  Virgil  has  excelled  him.     For 
what  are  the  tears  of  Calypso,  for  being  lefi  to 
the  fury  and  death  of  Dido?  Where  is  there  the 
whole  process  of  her  passkm,  and  all  its  violent 
efiRicts  to  be  found,  in  the  languishing  episode  of 
the  Odysses  ?    If  this  be  a  copy,  let  the  critics 
show  us  the  same  disposition,  features,  or  colour- 
ing, in  their  original    The  like  may  be  said  of 
the  descent  to  Hell,  which  was  not  of  Homer's 
invention  neither;  he  had  it  from  the  story  of 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice.     But  to  what  end  did  * 
Ulysses  make  that  journey?   .£neas  undertook  it 
by  the  express  commandment  of  his  father's  ghost : 
there  he  was  to  show  him  all  the  succeeding  heroef 
of  his  race :  and  next  to  Romulus,  (tnark,  if  yon 
please,  the  address  of  Virgil)  his  own  patron  Au- 
gustus Cesar.    Anchises  was  likewise  to  instruct 
him  how  to  manage  the  lulian  war,  and  how  to 
conclude  it  with  his  honour;    that  b,  in  other 
words,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  that  empire  which 
Augustus  was  to  govern.    This  is  the  noble  inven- 
tion  of  our  author :  but  it  hath  been  copied  by  so 
many  sign-post  danbers,  that  now  it  is  grown  fhl- 
some;  rather  by  their  want  of  skill,  than  by  the 
commonness. 
In  the  last  place  I  may  safely  grmt,  that  by 
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''eadin;  Homer,  Virgil  was  taught  to  Imitate  his 
inrentioB  :  that  is,  to  imitate  like  him :  which  is 
DO  more  than  if  a  painter  stuHied  Raphael,  that 
lie  might  learn  to  dei^i^o  mfter  his  manner.  And 
thus  I  might  imiute  Virgil,  if  I  were  capable  of 
writing  an  heroic  poem,  and  yet  the  invention  be 
my  own ;  but  I  should  endeavoar  to  avoid  a  ser- 
▼ile  copying.  I  would  not  give  the  tame  story 
Jtnder  other  names,  with  the  same  characters,  in 
the  same  order,  and  with  the  same  seqnel  $  (or 
every  common  readw  to  find  me  out  at  the  first 
sight  for  a  plagiary,  and  cry,  "  This  I  read  before 
in  Virgil,  in  a  better  language,  and  in  better 
verse. »'  This  is  like  Merry-Andrew  on  the  low 
rope,  copying  lubberly  the  same  tricks  which  his 
master  is  so  dextrously  performing  on  the  high. 

I  will  trouble  your  lordship  but  with  one  ob- 
jection more,  which  1  know  not  whether  found  in 
Le  Fevre,  or  Valais ;  but  I  am  sure  I  hare  read 
it  in  another  French  critic,  whom  1  will  not  name, 
because  I  think  it  is  not  much  for  his  reputation. 
Viigil,  in  the  beat  of  action,  suppose,  for  example, 
Ic  describing  the  fury  of  his  hero  in  a  battle,  when 
be  is  endteTouring  to  raise  our  concernments  to 
the  highest  pitch,  turns  short  on  the  sudden  into 
some  similitude,  which  diverts,  say  they,^your 
attention  from  the  main  subject,  and  mis-spends 
it  on  some  trivial  image.  He  pours  cold  water 
into  the  caldron,  when  his  business  is  to  make  it 
bott 

This  accusation  is  general  against  all  who  would 
be  thought  heroic  poets ;  but  1  think  it  touches 
Virgil  lea  than  any.  He  is  too  great  a  master  of 
his  art  to  make  a  blot  which  may  so  easily  be  hit 
Similitudea,  as  I  have  said,  are  not  fer  tragedy, 
which  is  all  violent,  and  where  the  passions  are 
Ih  a  perpetual  ferment :  for  ther^  they  deaden 
where  they  should  animate;  they  arc  not  of  the 
nature  of  dialogue,  unless  in  comedy :  a  metaphor 
is  almost  all  the  stage  can  sofier,  which  is  a  kind 
<tf  similitude  comprehended  in  a  word.  But  this 
figure, has  a  contrary  effect  in  heroic  poetry;  there 
it  i«  employed  to  raise  the  admiration,  which  is 
its  proper  business.  And  admiration  is  not  of  so 
violent  a  nature  a*  fear  or  hope,  compassion  or 
borrour,  or  any  coacemment  we  can  have  for 
such  or  such  a  person  on  the  stage.  Not  but  I 
confess,  that  similitudes  and  desciiptions^  when 
drawn  into  an  uni^asonable  length,  must  needs 
nauser.te  the  render.  Once  I  repiembcr,  and  but 
once,  Virgil  makes  a  simHitude  of  fourteen  Unes ; 
aTid  his  dcscriplion  of  Fame  is  about  the  same 
number.  He  is  blamed  for  both  ;  and  I  doubt  not 
but  he  would  have  contracted  them,  had  he  li«d 
|p  have  reviewed  his  w>r    •  Imt  faulU  arc  no  pre- 


cedents, this  I  have  obaerved  of  hiasimilknd^ 
in  general,  that  they  are  net  placed,  as  our  un- 
observing  critics  tell  us,  in  the  heat  of  aay  action; 
but  commenly  in  its  declining:  when  he  has 
warmed  us  in  his  description  as  much  as  possibly 
he  can,  then,  lest  that  warmth  should  languish, 
he  renews  it  by  some  apt  similHude,  which  iUus- 
trates  his  subject,  and  yet  palte  not  hU  audience. 
I  need  give  your  loidship  but  one  example  of  this 
kind,  and  l^ve  the  rest  to  your  observation,  when 
next  you  review  the  whole  JEncis  in  the  ong.nal, 
unblemished  by  my  rude  translation.  It  is  in  ths 
first  book,  where  the  poet  describes  Neptunr  com- 
posing the  ocean,  on  which  iEolus  had  raised  a 
tempest,  without  his  pcnhission.  He  had  alresdy 
chidden  the  r^iellious  wtods  for  obeying  the  cob. 
mands  of  their  usurping  master :  be  had  warned  . 
them  from  the  seas  :  he  had  beat  down  the  billows 
with  his  mace;  dispelled  the  clouds,  restored  the 
sunshine,  while  Triton  and  Cymolhoe  were  heav- 
ing the  ships  from  off  the  quick-sands,  before  the 
poet  would  ofler  at  a  similitude  for  illustratioii. 

Ac,  vtluti  magno  in  populo  aim  ssepe  coorta  est 
Seditio,  ssevitquc  animis  ignobife  vulgus, 
Jamque  faces.  &  saxa  volant,  furor  arma  ministrat; 
Tum  pietate  gravem,  ac  mcriUs  si  forte  virum  quern 
Conspoacere,  silent,  arrcctisqne  auribus  adstapt : 
Ille  regit  dictis  animos,  k  pecmra  roulcct : 
Sic  cunctus  peUgi  accidit  fragor,  sequora  postquam 
Prospiciensgenitor,  ca?loque  Invectus  aperto 
Flectitcquos,  curruque  volans  dat  lora  secundo. 

This  R  the  first  similitude  which  Virgil  makef 
in  this  poem,  and  one  of  the  longest  in  the  whole, 
for  which  reason  I  the  rather  cite  it.  While  the 
storm  was  in  its  fury,  any  allusion  had  been  im- 
proper :  for  the  poet  could  have  compared  it  to 
nothing  more  impetuous  than  itself:  consequently 
he  could  have  m^  no  illustration.  If  he  oould 
have  illustrated.  It  had  been  an  ambitious  orna- 
ment out  of  season,  and  would  have  diverted  9ur 
concernment:  Nunc  non  erat  his  locus:  and 
therefore  he  deferred  it  to  itH  proper  place. 

These  are  the  criticisms  of  most  moment  which 
have  been  made  against  the  .tneis.  by  the  ancients 
or  modems.  As  for  the  particular  exceptions 
against  this  or  that  passage,  Macrobius  and  Pon- 
tanus  have  answered  them  already.  If  I  desirej 
to  vpear  more  learned  than  I  am,  it  had  been 
as  easy  for  me  to  have  taken  their  objections  and 
solutions,  as  it  is  for  a  country  parson  to  take  the 
expositions  of  the  fathew  out  pf  Junius  and  Tfe- 
mellius.  Or  not  to  have  named  the  authors  from 
whence  I  had  them :  for  m>  Rusbus,  otherwise  a 
most  judicious  CQ«M»entator  pn  VirgU'a  work*,  bw 
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■Bod  Pontanos,  his  greater  bene&ctor :  oi  vhom 
h«  is  very  silent,  and  I  do  not  temember  thai  he 
oqce  pitfit  him. 

What  follows  next,  is  no  objection ;  fof  that  im- 
plies a.^ult :  and  it  had  been  noiM  in  Virgil,  if 
h«  had  extended  the  time  of  bis  action  beyond  a 
year.  At  least,  Aristotle  has  set  no  precise  limits 
to  it.  Homer's,  we  know,  was  within  two  months; 
Tasso,  I  am  sure,  exceeds  not  a  summer :  and,  if 
I  examined  him,  perhaps  he  might  be  reduced  into 
a  much  less  compass.  Bossu  k-aves  it  doubtful 
whether  Virgil's  actions  were  within  the  year,  or 
tqok  op  some  months  beyond  it.  Indeed,  the  whole 
dispute  is  of  no  more  concernment  to  the  common 
reader,  than  it  is  to  a  plonghman,  whether  Feb^ 
niary  this  year  had  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine 
days  in  it.  But,  for  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  i^ure 
curious,  of  which  number  I  am  sure  your  lordship 
is  one,  I  will  translate  what  I  think  convenient  out 
of  Segrais,  whom  perhaps  you  have  »ot  read  :  for 
he  has  made  it  Itigbly  probable  ^  that  the  action  of 
the  i^Eneis  began  in  the  spring,  and  was  not  ex- 
tended beyond  the  autumn.  And  we  have  known 
campaigns  that  have  begun  sooner,  and  have  ended 
later. 

Ronsard,  and  the  rest  whom  Segrais  names,  who 
SK  of  opinion  that  the  action  of  this  poem  takes 
Qp  almost  a  year  and  a  half,  ground  their  calcu- 
lation thus :  Anchises  died  in  Sicily  at  the  end  of 
winter,  or  beginning  of  the  spriog^  .£neas,  im- 
mediately after  the  interment  of  his  father,  puts 
to  sea  for  Italy :  he  is  surprised  by  tlie  tempest 
described  in  the  beginning  of  the  Brst  book ;  and 
there  it  is  that  the  scene  of  the  poem  opens,  and 
where  the  action  must  commence.  He  is  driven 
by  this  storm  on  the  coasts  of  Afric :  he  stays  at 
Cartba^  all  that  summer,  and  almoRt  all  the 
winter  following :  sets  sail  again  for  Italy  just  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  spring;  meets  with  con- 
trary winds,  and  makes  Sicily  the  second  time: 
thi§  part  of  the  action  con^pletes  the  year.  Then 
h^  celebrates  the  anniversary  of  his  father's  fu- 
neral, and  shortly  after  arrives  at  Cums,  and  from 
thence  his  time  is  taken  up  in  his  first  treaty  with 
Latinus ;  the  overture  of  the  war ;  the  siege  of  his 
camp  by  Tumus ;  his  going  for  succours  to  relieve 
it ;  his  return ;  the  raising  of  the  siege  by  the  first 
battle ;  the  twelve  days'  tf  uce ;  the  second  battle ; 
the  assault  of  Laurentam,  and  the  single  fight  with 
Turnas:  all  which,  they  say,  cannot  take  up  less 
than  four  or  five  months  morv:  by  which  account  we 
cannot  suppose  the  entire  action  to  be  contained  in 
a  much  less  compass  than  a  year  and  a  half. 
**  Segrais  reckons  another  way ;  and  his  compu- 
tation is  xsot  ««ndei];ned  hy  «thc  learned  Rusbus, 
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who  compiled  and  published  tho  cenimoiitarittt  on 
our  poat,  which  we  call  the  Dauphin's  Virgii 

Ue  allows  the  time  of  the  year  when  Anchitet 
died,  to  be  in  the  latter  end  of  winter,  or  in  the 
bef^inning  of  the  spring;  he  acknowledgef  that 
when  £neas  is  first  seen  at  sea  afterwards,  and  is 
driten  by  the  tempest  on  the  coast  of  Afric,  is  the 
time  when  the  action  is  naturally  to  begin:  he 
confesses  farther,  that  £neas  left  Carthage  in  the 
latter  end  of  winter  :  for  Dido  tells  him  in  express 
terms,  as  an  argument  for  his  longer  stay, 

Quinetiam  hibemo  moliris  sidere  classem. 

But  whereas  Konsard's  followers  suppose  that, 
when  £neas  had  buried  his  father,  he  set  sail  im« 
mediately  for  Italy,  (though  the  tempest  drove 
him  on  the  Coast  of  Carthage)  Segrais  will  by  no 
means  allow  that  supposition,  but  thinks  it  much 
more  probable  that  he  remained  in  Sicily  till  the 
midst  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  August,  at 
which  time  he  places  the  first  appearance  of  hit 
hero  on  the  sea,  and  there  opens  the  action  of  thf 
poem.  From  which  beginning,  to  the  death  of 
Tumus,  which  concludes  the  action,  there  need 
not  be  supposed  above  ten  months  of  intermediate 
time :  for,  arriving  at  Carthage  in  the  latter  end 
of  summer,  staying  there  the  winter  following,' 
departing  thence  in  the  vely  beginning  of  tho 
spring,  making  a  short  abode  in  Sicily  the  second 
time,  landing  in  Italy,  and  making  the  war,  «Q^)r 
be  reasonably  judged  the  business  but  of  ten  months.^ 
To  this  the  Ronsardians  reply,  that  havmg  been 
for  seven  years  before  in  quest  of  Italy,  and  hav- 
ing no  more  to  do  in  Sicily  than  to  inter  his  folher, 
after  that  office  was  performed,  what  remainH'for 
him,  but,  without  delay,  to  pursue  his  first  ad- 
venture ?  To  which  Segrais  answers,  that  the  ob- 
sequies of  his  father,  according  to  the  rites  of  tM 
Greeks  and  Romans,  would  detain  him  for  tnany 
days :  that  a  longer  time  must  be  taken  up  in  the 
refitting  of  his  ships,  after  so  tedious  a  voyage^ 
and  in  refreshing  his  weather-beaten  soldiers  on  a 
friendly  coast  These,  indeed,  are  but  supposi- 
tions on  both  sides,  yot  those  of  Segrais  seem 
better  grounded.  For  the  feast  of  Dido,  when  she 
entertained  £neas  first,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
summer's  rtight,  which  seems  already  almost  ended 
when  he  begins  his  story :  therefore  the  love  was 
made  in  autumn;  the  hunting  followed  properly, 
when  the  heats  of  that  scorching  country  were 
declining :  tlie  winter  was  passed  in  jollity,  as  the 
season  and  their  love  required :  and  ^  left  her  in 
the  latter  end  of  winter,  as  is  already  prored. 
This  opinion  is  fortified  by  the  arrival  of  ^neas 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  which  marks  the  seasoa 
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•ftlMtpriiig;  fl»t leafOB  bong  perfectly  deKrib- 
0^  by  the  tmging  of  the  binte,  nlutiog  tbe  dsvn ; 
and  by  the  beauty  of  tbe  place :  which  tiie  poet 
•eeoM  to  hcfe  pamted  expreidy  in  the  terenth 


Aurora  ia  roseis  fulgebat  lutea  bigis, 
Ciim  ▼enti  posuere^  Tarie  circumqoe,  lapraqtie 
Aflsuet»  ripis  volacres,  k  fluminis  alrco, 
JEthera  mulcebant  cantu. 

Tbe  remainder  of  the  action  reqohfed  bat  thiee 
ipaitthi  more ;  for  when  JEneat  went  for  t acoour 
t(^  the  Tascaof ,  he  found  their  amy  in  a  readineM 
to  march,  and  wanting  only  a  commander:  eo 
that,  according  to  this  calculation,  the  JEneit  takea 
90t  op  aboTe  a  year  complete,  and  may  be  com- 
prehended in  lets  oompaai. 

This,  amongst  other  drcnmstanees,  treated 
moce  at  laige  by  Segrais,  agrees  wilh  the  rising 
•f  Orion»  which  caused  the  tempest  described  in 
the  beginnmg  of  tbe  first  book.  By  some  passages 
in  the  Pastorals,  but  more  particulurly  in  the 
Ceorgicsy  our  poet  is  found  to  be  an  ezadt  astro- 
Bomer  according  to  the  knowledge  of  that  age. 
Kow  Uioneus  (whom  Virgil'  twice  employs  in  em< 
bassies,  as  the  best  speaker  of  the  Tit>ians)  at- 
tributes that  tempest  to  Orion,  in  his  speech  to 
Dido: 

Oun  Bubito  assnrgens  iluctu  nimbosus  Orion. 
Be  most  mean  either  the  heliacal  or  achronical 
wising  of  that  sign.  Tbe  hcKacal  rising  of  a  con- 
rteUataon  is  when  it  oomes  from  under  the  rays  of 
thn  Son,  a.id  begins  to  appear  before  day-light.- 
The  achrooloal  rising,  on  the  contrary,  is  when  it 
ippeais  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  in  opposition 
fif  the  Snn*s  diurnal  course. 

The  heliacal  rising  of  Orion  is  at  present  com- 
puted to  be  about  the  sixth  of  July;  and  about 
that  time  it  is,  that  he  either  causes  or  presages 
ttoipesU  on  the  seas. 

Sigrais  has  observed  farther,  that  when  Anna 
nouasels  Pido  to  sUy  iEoeas  during  winter,  she 
q^eaks  also  of  Orion : 

Pom  pelago  desserit  hyems,  &  aqnosos  Orion. 

If  therefore  Uioneus,  acconlinf?  to  our  suppori 
lien,  understand  the  heliacal  rising  of  Orion; 
;4nna  must  mean  the  achronical,  which  the  diffe- 
rent epithets  given  to  that  constellation  seem  to 
Biantfoit.  Uioneus  cafls  him  nimbosus;  Anna 
aquoras.  He  is  tempestuous  in  the  summer  when 
be  rises  heliacally,  and  rainy  in  the  winter  when 
be  rises  achnmically.  Your  lordship  will  pardon 
me  for  tbe  frequent  repetition  of  these  cant  woids, 
which  I  conld  not  a?oid  ia  this  abbreriation  of 


Segrus,  who,  I  think,  d6ser?es  bo  little  cwnmsi'i 
datioa  m  this  n^  critidim.  I  have  yet  a  word 
or  two  to  say  of  Virgil's  machines,  Cram  my  ewn 
obserration  of  them.  He  has  Imitated  those  of 
Homer,  but  not  copied  timn.  It  was  establiriied 
long  before  this  time,  in  the  Roman  rdigion  as 
well  as  in  the  Greek,  that  there  were  gods;  and 
both  nations,  for  the  most  part,  wordiipped  tiia 
same  deities,  as  did  also  the  Trojans;  from  wbon 
the  Bomaas,  I  suppose,  wonM  rather  be  thoufht 
to  derive  the  rites  of  their  religion,  than  from  tbe 
Grecians,  because  they  thought  themselves  de- 
scended from  them.  Each  of  those  gods  had  his 
proper  olBoe,  and  the  chief  of  them  their  particular 
attendantk  Thus  Jupiter  had,  in  propriety,  Gany- 
mede and  Mercury,  and  Juno  had  Iris.  It  was 
not  for  Vhrgil  then  to  create  new  ministers;  be 
must  take  what  he  found  in  his  religion.  It  can- 
not therefore  be  said  that  he  borrowed  them  horn 
Homer,  any  more  than  Apollo,. Diana,  and  the 
rest,  whom  he  nses*as  he  finds  occasion  for  them, 
as  the  Grecian  poet  did ;  but  he  invents  the  oc« 
caslons  for  which  he  uses  them.  Venus,  after  tbe 
destruction  of  Troy,  had  gained  Neptune  entirely 
to  her  party ;  therefore  we  find  him  busy,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  .Eneis,  to  calm  the  tempest  raised 
by  JEolus,  and  afterwards  conducting  the  Trojan 
fleet  to  Cume  in  safety,  with  the  loss  only  of  their 
pilot,  for  whom  he  bargain^  I  name  those  tvo 
examples  amongst  a  hundred  which  I  omit:  to 
prove  that  Virgil,  generally  speaking,  employed 
his  machines  in  performing  those  things  which 
might  possibly  have  been  done  without  them. 
What  more  frequent  than  a  storm  at  sea,  opon 
the  rising  of  Orion  ?  what  wonder,  if  amongst  lo 
many  ships,  there  should  one  be  overMt,  which 
was  commanded  by  Orontes,  though  half  the  wmds 
had  not  been  there  which  JEolus  emptoyed? 
Might  not  Palinurus,  without  a  miracle,  fall  asleep, 
and  drop  into  the  sea,  having  been  over-wearied 
with  watching,  and  secure  of  a  quiet  passage,  by 
his  observation  of  the  skies  ?  at  least  .£neas,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  machine  of  Somnus,  takes  it 
plainly  ra  this  sense  : 
O  niminm  ccelo  &  pelago  confise  sereno» 
Nudus  in  ignoti  Palinure  jacebis  arenA. 

But  machhies  sometimes  are  specious  things  ta 
amuse  the  reader,  and  give  a  colour  of  probability 
to  things  otherwise  incredible.  And  besides,  it 
soothed  the  vanity  of  the  Romans,  to  find  tbe 
gods  so  visibly  concerned  in  all  the  actions  of  their 
predecessors.  We  who  are  better  laught  by  oar 
religion,  yet  own  every  wonderful  accident  whieh 
befiUs  ni  fiMT  tbe  best,  to  be  brought  to  pus  by 
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«MM  qiecial  profidtODe  of  Almighty  God,  and  by 
tike  care  'qf  {tuidian  angeli :  and  from  hence  I 
might  infer,  thftt  no  heroic  poem  can  be  writ  on 
the  Epicnreatt  principlet :  which  I  conld  easily  de- 
monstrate, if  there  were  need  to  pro^e  it,  or  I  had 

leisurck 

\  * 

When  Venus  opens  the  eyes  of  her  son  Maeas, 

to  behold  the  gods  who  combated  against  Troy  in 
fhat  .fistal  night  when  it  was  surprised,  we  share 
the  pleasure  of  that  glorious  vision  (which  Tasso 
lias  not  ill  copied  in  the  sacking  of  Jerusalem.) 
But  the  Greeks  had  done  their  business :  though 
neither  Neptune,  Juno,  or  Pallas,  had  given  them 
their  divine  assistance.  The  most  crude  machine 
which  Virgil  uses  is  in  the  episode  of  Camilla, 
where  Opis,  by  the  command  of  her  mistress, 
Villa  Aruns.  The  next  is  in  the  twelfth  -Eneid, 
where  Venus  cures  her  son  «neas.  But  in  the 
last  of  these,  the  poet  was  driven  to  i^  necessity : 
lor  Tumus  was  to  be  slain  that  very  day;  and 
Aieas,  wounded  as  he  was,  couM  not  have  en- 
gaged hhn  in  single  combat,  unless  his  hurt  had 
(een  miraculously  healed.  And  Uic  poet  had  con- 
sidered, that  the  dittany,  which  she  brought  from 
Crete,  could  not  have  wrought  so  speedy  an  effect, 
without  the  juice  of  ambrosia,  which  she  mingled 
with  it  After  all,  that  his  machine  might  not 
seem  too  violent,  we  see  the  hero  limping  after 
T^mns.  The  wound  was  skinned  j  but  the  strength 
of  hit  thigh  was  not  restored.  But  what  reason 
had  6ur  author  to  wound  .ffijieas  at  so  critical  a 
time  ?  And  how  came  the  cuisses  to  be  worse 
tempered  than  the  rest  of  his  armour,  which  was 
all  wrought  by  Vulcan  and  his  journeymen?  These 
difficulties  are  not  easily^  be  solved,  without  con- 
fessing that  Virgil  had  not  life  enough  to  correct 
hif  work;  though  he  had  reviewed  it,  and  found 
those  errours  which  he  resolved  to  mend ;  but  being 
prevented  by  death,  and  not  willing  to  leave  an  im- 
perfect work  behind  him,  he  ordained,  by  his  last 
testament,  that  his  ^neis  should  be  burned.  As 
for  the  death  of  Aruns,  wh<)  was  shot  by  a  goddess, 
the  machine  was  not  altogether  so  outrageous  as 
the  wounding  Mars  and  Venus  by  the  sword  of 
Diomedc.  Two  divinities,  one  would  have  thought, 
might  have  pleaded  their  prerogative  of  impassi- 
bility, or  at  least  not  have  been  wounded  by  any 
mortal  hand.  Beside  that  the  tx^^  which  they 
abed,  were  so  very  like  our  common  blood,  that 
it  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  it,  but  only  by 
the  name  and  colour.  As  for  what  Horace  says  in 
his  Art  of  Poetry,  that  no  machines  are  to  be  used, 
mnless  on  soma  extraordinary  occasion, 

Ifee  deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vlndiee  nodim  ^ 
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that  rule  it  to  be  appli^  to  the  ibettre,  of  which 
be  is  then  qpeakfaig;  and  meana  bo  more  tha« 
this,  that  when  the  knot  of  the.  play  it  to  b« 
untied,  and  no  other  way  is  left  fbr  making  th* 
discovery,  then,  and  not  otherwise,  let  a  god  de« 
scend  upon  a  rope,  and  clear  the  butineat  to  the 
audience;  hut  this  hat  bo  relatioo  to  the  ma^ 
chines  which  are  need  in  an  epic  poem. 

In  the  last  place,  for  the  Dira,  or  flying  pest, 
which  flapping  on  the  thield  of  Tomut,  and  AnU 
tering  about  his  head,  disheartened  him  in  the 
duel,  and  presaged  to  him  his  approaching  death, 
I  might  have  placed  it  more  properly  amongst 
the  objections.  For  the  critics,  who  lay  want  of 
courage  to  the  charge  of  Virgirs  hero,  quote  thia 
passage  as  a  main  proof  of  their  assertion.  They 
say  our  author  had  not  only  secured  him  before 
the  duel,  but  also,  in  the  beginning  of  it,  had 
given  him  the  advantage  in  impenetrable  emit, 
and  in  his  sword :  that  of  Turnus  wat  not  hit  owb 
(which  was  forged  by  Vulcan  foi  hit  fether)  but  a 
weapon  which  he  had  snatched  in  hatte,  and,  by 
mistake,  belonging  to  his  charioteer  Metitcu^ 
That,  after  all  this,  Jupiter,  who  was  partial  to 
the  Trojan,  and  distrustful  of  the  event,  thoi^h 
he  had  hung  the  balance,  and  given  it  a  jog  of  hit 
hand  to  weigh  down  Tumus,  thought  convenient 
to  give  the  fetes  a  collateral  security  by  sending 
the  screech-owl  to  discourage  him.  For  which 
they  quote  these  words  of  Virgil : 

Non  me  tua  turbida  virtus 

Terret,  ait  j  Dii  me  terrent,  dt.  Jupiter  hostis. 
In  answer  to  which,  I  say,  that  this  machine  is 
onfc  of  those  which  the  jwet  uses  only  for  ornap 
meat,  and  not  out  of  necessity.    Nothing  can  he 
more  beautifiil,  or  more  poetical,  than  this  d^ 
scription  of  the  three  Dirae,  or  the  setting  of  the 
balance,  which  our  Milton  has  borrowed  from  him, 
but  employed  to  a  different  end  :  for  the  first  he 
makes  God  Almighty  set  the  scales  for  St  Gabrl^ 
and  Satan,  when  he  knew  no  combat  was  to  foi* 
low:  then  he  makes  the  good  angePs  scale  de» 
scend,  and  the  deviPs  mount :  quite  contrary  to 
Virgil,  if  I  have  translated  the  three  verset  ac- 
cording  to  my  author's  sense : 
Jupiter  ipse  duas  aequato  examine  lanees 
Sustinet ;  &  fata  imponis  di versa  duorum  r 
Quem  damnet  labor,  &  quo  vergat  pondere  le^ 
thum. 
For  I  have  taken  these  words,    Qoem    damnei 
labor,  in  the  sense    which  Virgil  gives  them  ia 
another  place;    Damnabis  tu  qiioque  votis;    td 
signify  a  prosperous  event.     Yet  I  dare  not  con- 
d«mB  iD  great  a^nius  at  Milton :  for  1  am  much 
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tahtake^  if  lie  alludes  not  to  th^  text  in  Daniel, 
where  BeUhazzar  was  put  into  tke  balaace,  and 
found  too  l%bt  This  is  d^ression,  and  I  retain 
to  mj  sulject.  i  said  above,  that  Ibese  t^o  ma- 
chines of  the  balance  and  the  Dira  were  only  or- 
namental, and  that  the  success  of  the  duel  bad 
been  the  same  without  them :  for»  whep  ^aeas 
and  Turnus  stood  fronting  each  other  before  the 
altar,  Tumos  looked  dejected,  and  bis  colour 
faded  in  his  face,  as  if  he  desponded  of  the  vic- 
tbry  before  the  fight ;  aritt  rtot  only  he,  but  all  his 
party,  when  the  strength  of  the  two  champions 
was  judged  by  the  propor^n  of  their  limbs,  con- 
cluded it  was  impar  pngna,  and  that  their 
chi(jf  was  over-matched.  Whereupon  Jutunia 
(who  was  of  the  same  opinion)  took  this  opportu- 
nity to  break  the  treaty  and  renew  the  war. 
Juno  herself  had  plainly  told  the  nymph  before- 
hand, that  her.  brother  was  to  fight; 

Imparibui  iatii ;  ncc  Diis,  nee  viribus  »quis ; 

90  that  there  was  no  need  of  an  apparition  to  fright 
Turnus :  he  had  the  presage  within  hhnself  of  bis 
impending  destiny.    The  Dira  only  served  to  con- 


firm him  in  his  first  opmion, 


that  it  was  his  des- 


tiny to  die  in  the  ensuing  combat    And  m  this 
^cnse  are  these  words  of  Virgil  to  be  taken  j 

-Non  raea  tua  turbida  virtus 

Terret,  ait ;  Dii  me  terrent,  &  Jupiter  hostis. 

I  doubt  not  but  the  adverb  (solim)  is  to  be 
nmierstood,  -  it  is*  not  your  valour  only  that  g.ves 
ine  this  conccn:ment;  but  I  find  alao,  by  this 
portent,  that  Jupiter  is  my  enemy."  For  Turnus 
^ed  before  when  his  first  swoid  was  broken,  till  his 
sister  supplied  him  with  a  better:  which  indeed 
iiV  could  not  use:  because  JEncas  kept  him  at  a 
distance  with  his  spear.  I  wonder  Ru«us  saw  not 
tliis,  where  he  charges  his  author  to  unjusUy,  for 
giving  Turnus  a  second  sword,  to  no  purpose.  How 
c'ould  he  fasten  a  blow,  or  make  a  thrust,  when 
tie  was  not  suffered  to  approach  ?  Besides,  the 
chief  errand  of  the  Dira  was,  to  warn  Juturua 
from  the  field,  for  she  could  have  brought  the 
rfihariot  again,  wiien  she  saw  her  brother  worsted 
in  the  Joel.  I  might  further  add,  that  -ffineas 
was  «D  eager  in  the  fight,  that  he  left  the  city, 
BOW  ftJmost  in  hi«  powession,  to  decide  his  quarrel 
,  wUh  Turnus  by  the  sword :  whereas  Turnus  had 
Aanifedtly^ccJteed  the  combat,  and  suficre^  his 
«ster  to'  convey  him  as  far  from  the  reach  of  his 
enemy  as  slie  couW.  I  say,  not  only  sufiered  lier, 
but  coBB^iDted  to  it :  -for.it  is  plain  be  kpew  her 
by  these  words  i 
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0  soror.  6s,  dudum  ag^iori,  ciim  p^m^  per  art<a| 
Foidera  turbasti,  teque  haec  in  bella  dedisti  ^ 
£4  nunc  nequicquam  fkliis  Dea. 

1  have  dwelt  ^  long  on  this  sul^ec<^  that  I  must 
contract  what  I  have  to  say,  in  reference  to  my; 
translation :  unless  t  would  swell  my  prefafe  into 
a  volume,  and  make  it  fiucmidable  to  your  kNrd* 
ship,  when  you  see  so  many  pages  yet  behind. 
And  indeed  what  I  have  already  written,  either 
in  justification  or  praise  of  Virgil,  is  against  myself: 
for  presuming  to  copy,  in  npy  coaoe  English,  tha 
thoughts  and  beautiful  expressions  of  this  inimit- 
able poet,  who  flourished  in  an  age  when  his  lan- 
guage was  brought  to  its  last  perfection,  for  which 
it  was  particularly  owing  to  him  and  Horace.  I 
will  give  your  lordship  my  opinion,  that  those 
two  friends  had  consulted  each  other's  judgment, 
wherein  they  should  endeavour  to  excel ;  and  they 
seem  to  have  pitched  on  propriety  of  thought, 
elegance  of  words,  and  harmony  of  numbers. 
According  to  this  model,  Horace  writ  his  Odei 
and  Epodes :  for  his  Satires  and  Epistles,  being  m- 
tended  wholly  for  instruction,  required  another 
style : 

Oman  res  ipsa  negat,  pon^^ta  doceri. 
And  therefore,    as  he   himself   professes,   arq 
sermoni    propriora,     nearer-  prose    than    versei 
Bat  Virgil,  who  never  attempted  t^e  Ijnno  verse, 
is  every  where  elegant,  tweet,  and  flowing,  in  bis 
hexameters.    His  words  are  not  only  chosen,  but% 
the  places  in  which  he  ranks  them  for  the  sound  ; 
he  who  removes  them  firom  the  statSon  wherein 
their  master  set  them,  spoils  the  hansony.  What 
he  says  of  the  Sibyl's  prophecies,  may  he  as  pro- 
perly applied  to  every  jj'ird  of  his :    they  ibost 
be  read,  in  order  as  they  lie;  the  least  breath 
discomposes  them,  and  somewhat  of  their  divinity 
is  lost.     I  cannot  boast  that  I  have  been  thus  ex- 
act in  my  verses,  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  my  master:  and  am  the  first 
Englishman,  perhaps,    who  made  it  his  design  tft 
copy  him'  in  his  numbers,  his  choice  of  words, 
and  his  placing  them  for  the  sweetness  of  the 
sound.   On  this  last  consideration,  I  have  shunned 
the  cassura  as  much  as  possibly  I  could.      For 
wherever  that  is  used,  it  gives  a  nmghness  to  the 
verse ;  of  which  we  can  have  little  need,  ip  a  lao*' 
guage   which  is  over-stocked   with    consonants* 
Such  is  not  the  Latin,  where  the  vowels  and  con-i 
soi^ants  are  mixed  in  proportion  to  each  other: 
yet  Virgil  jud^  th*  ypwels  to  have. somewhat  of 
an  over-baUnce,  and  therefore  tempers  their  sweet- 
nesss  with  cruras.     Such   difference.  U^^  "  '** 
tdngues,  that  the  same  figure  which' roughens  cm. 
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fiTW  majesty  to  anotlier :  and  that  was  it  which 
Virgil  studied  ia  his  verses.  Ovid  uses  it  but 
rarely :  and  hence  it  is  that  this  vcreificatJon  can- 
not so  properly  be  called swaet,  as  luwious.  The 
ftalians  are  forced  upon  it,  once  or  twice  in  e\-cry 
Une,  because  they  h^ve  a  redundancy  of  vowels 
m  their  language.  Their  metal  b  so  soft,  that  it  will 
not  coin  without  alloy  to  hanlen  it.  On  the  other 
side,  for  the  reason  already  named,  if  is  all  we 
dan  do  to  give  sufficient  sweetness  to  our  lan- 
gtiage:  we  most  not  only  choose  our  words  for 
elegance,  but  for  sound;  to  perform  which,  a 
mastery  in  the  language  is  required,  the  poet 
must  have  a  magazine  of  words,  and  have  the  art 
to  manage  his  few  vowels  to  the  best  advantage, 
that  they  may  go  the  farther.  He  must  also 
know  the  nature  of  the  x-owels,  which  are  more 
•onoroos,  and  which  more  soft  and  sweet ;  and  so 
dispose  them  as  his  present  occasions  require  ;  all 
which,  and  a  thousand  secrets  of  versificatioiTbe- 
lide,  he  may  learn  from  Virgil,  if  he  will  talce 
him  for  his  guide.  If  he  be  above  Virgii,  and  is 
resolved  to  follow  his  own  verve  (as  the  French 
call  itg)  the  proverb  will  fall  heavily  upon  him : 
Who  teaches  himself,  has  a  fool  for  his  master. 

Virgil  employed  eleyen  years  upon  his  .£neis  j 
yet  he  left  it,  as  he  thought  himself,,  imperfect. 
Which  when  I  seriously  consider,  I  wish,  that 
instead  of  three  years  which  I  have  spent  In  the 
translation  <>f  his  works,  I  had  four  years  more 
allowed  me  to  correct  my  errours,  that  I  might 
make  my  veraon  somewhat  more  tolerable  than  it 
is :  for  a  poet  cannot  have  too  great  a  reverence 
fior  his  readers,  if  he  expects  his  fabours  should 
tnnrife  him*  Yet  I  will  neither  plead  my  age  nor 
ncknesBj-  in  excuse  of  ^e  faults  I  have  made : 
that  I  wanted  time,  it  all  that  I  have  to  say :  for 
•ome  of  my  subscribers  grew  so  clamorous,  that  I 
ooald  no  longer  defor  the  publication.  I  hope 
from  the  candour  of  your  lordship,  and  your  often 
experienced  goodness  to  me,  that,  if  the  faults 
tie  not  too  many,  you  will  make  allowances  with 
Horace: 

S  plora  nitent  in  carmine,  non  egO  paucit 
Ofiendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fodit 
Ant^hum^na  pari^m  eavit  natura. 
Toa  may  please  also  to  observe,  that  there  is 
lot,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  one  vowel 
gaping  on  another  for  want  of  a  csesura,  in  this 
whole  poem  :    but  where  a  vowel  ends  a  word, 
the  next  begins  either  with  a  consonant,  or  what 
It  its  equivalent ;  for  our  W  and  H  aspirate,  and 
our  diphthongs  are  plainly  sUch ;    the  greatest 
litititde  I  take  it  in  tlie  letter  Y,  when  it  con* 


eludes  a  word,  and  the  first  syllable  of  the  next 
begins  with  a  vowel.  Neither  need  I  have  called 
thiia  latitude,  which  is  only 'an  explanation  of 
this  general  rule:  that  'no  vowel  can  be  cut  oflT 
before  another,  when  we  cannot  sink  the  pro- 
nunciation of  it*  as  1^  she,  me,'  1,  «cc.  Virgi! 
thinks  it  sometimes  a  beanty  to  imitate  the  licence' 
of  the  Greeks,  and  leave  two  towels  opening  on 
each  other,  as  in  that  verse  of  the  third  pas« 
toral : 

Dt  succus  pecori,  &  lac  subdncitur  ag^is. 
But,  nobis  non  licet  esse  tarn  disertis :  at 
least,  if  we  study  to  refine  our  numbers.  I  have 
long  had  by  me  the  materials  of  an  English  pro^ 
sodia,  conuining  all  the  mechanical  rules  of  ver- 
sification, wherein  1  have  treated  with  some  exact-' 
ness  of  the  feet,  the  quantities,  and  the  pauses. 
The  French  and  the  Italians  know  nothing  of  the 
two  first ;  at  least  their  best  poets  have  not  prac- 
tised them.  As  for  the  pauses,  Malherbe  first 
brought  them  into  France,  within  this  last  cen- 
tury ;  and  we  see  how  they  adorn  their  Alexan- 
drians. But,  as  Virgil  propounds  a  riddle  whicM 
be  leaves  unsolved. 

Die  quibus  in  terris,  inscripti  nomina  regum 
Kascantur  iiores,  &  Phyllida  solus  babeto, 
so- will  I  give  your  lordship  another,  and  leave  the 
exposition  of'  it  to  your  acute  judgment.    I  am 
sure  there  are  few  who  make  verses,  have  observed 
the  tweetness  of  these  Iwo   lines  in  Coop^r't^ 

HilU 
Though  deep  yet  clear;  though  gentle,  yet  not 

dull  i 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erSowing  full. 

And  there  are  yet  fewer  who  can  find  the  reatoa 
of  that  sweetness.  I  have  given  |it  to  tome  of  my 
friends  in  conversation,  and  they  have  allowed  the 
criticism  to  be  jusL  But,  since  the  evil  of  false 
quantities  is  difficult  to  be  cured  in  any  modem 
language ;  since  the  French  and  the  Italians,  at 
well  as  we,  are  yet  ignorant  what  feet  are  to  be 
used  in  heroic  poetry ;  since  I  have  not  strictly 
observed  those  rules  myself,  which  I  can  teach 
others ;  since  I  pretend  to  no  dictatorship  among 
my  fellow-poets ;  since  if  I  should  instruct  some 
of  them  to  make  well-running  verses,  they  want 
genius  to  give  them  strength  as  well  as  sweetness  ; 
and  above  all,  since  your  lordship  has  advised  me 
not  to  publish  that  little  which  I  know,  I  look 
on  your  counsel  as  your  command,  which  I  shall 
observe  inviolably,  tijl  you  shall  please  to  revoke 
it,  and  leave  me  at  liberty  to  make  my  thoughts 
pablic,    la  the  mean  time,  thAt  I  may  anrogtfte 
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nothing  to  myself,  I  mu«t  acknowledge  that  Virgil 
in  latin,  and  Spenser  in  English,  have  been  thy 
masteiv.     Spenser  has  also  given  me  the  boldness 
to  make  use  sometimes  of  his  Alexandrian  line : 
^hich  we  call,  thongh  improperly,  the  Pindaric, 
because  Mr.  Cowley  has  often  employed  it  in  his 
odes.     It  adds  a  certain  majesty  to  the  verse, 
when  it  is  used  with  judgment,   and  stops  the 
sense  ftom  everflowing  into  another  line.     For- 
toerly  the  French,  like  us,  and  the  Italians,  had 
but  five  feet,    or  ten  syllables,   in  their  heroic 
verse ;   but  since  Ronsard's  time,  as  I  suppose, 
they  found  their  tongue  too  ^eak  to  support  their 
epic  poetry,  without  the  addition  of  another  foot 
That  indeed  has  given  it  somewhat  of  the  run  and 
measure  of  a  trimeter ;  but  it  runs  with  more  ac- 
tivity than  strength  :  their  language  is  not  strung 
with  sinews  like  our  English :  it  has  the  nimble- 
ness  of  a  greyhound,  but  not  the  bulk  and  body 
of  a  mastiff     Our  men  and  our  verses  overbear 
them  by  their  weight ;    and    pondere    non  nu- 
mero,    is  the  British  motto.    The  French  have 
«et  up  purity  for  the  sUndard  of  their  language ; 
and  a  masculine  vigour  is  that  of  ours.    Like  their 
tongue  is  the  genius   of  their  p«et8,    light  and 
trifling  in  comparison  of  the  English ;  more  proper 
for  sonnets,  madrigals,   and  elegies,  than  heroic 
poetry.    The  turn  on  thoughts  and  words  is  their 
chief  talent;  but  the  epic  poem  is  too  stately  to 
receive  those  little  ornaments.    The  painters  draw 
their  nymphs  in  thin  and  airy  habits,    but  the 
weight  of  gold  and  of  embroideries  is  reserved  for 
queens  and  goddesses.     Virgil  is  never  frequent 
in  those  turns,  like  Ovid;  but  much  more  spar- 
ing of  them  in  his  ^neis,  than  in  his  Pastorals 
and  Georgics : 
Ignoscenda  quidem,  scirent  si  ignoscere  manes. 
That  turn  is  beautiful  indeed  ;  but  he  employs 
it  in  the  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  not  in 
his  great  poem.     I  have  used  that  licence  in  his 
^neis  sometimes ;  but  I  own  it  as  my  fault     It 
•was  given  to  those  who  understand  no  better.     It 
is  like  Ovid's 

Semivirumque  bovem,  semibovemque  virum. 
The  poet  found  it  before  his  critics,  but  it  was  a 
darling  sin  which  he  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
reform.  The  want  of  genius,  of  which  I  have  ac- 
cused the  French,  is  laid  to  their  charge  by  one 
of  their  own  great  authors,  though  I  have  for- 
gotten his  name,  and  where  I  read  it.  If  rewards 
could  make  good  poets,  their  great  master  has 
not  been  wanting  on  his  part  in  his  bountiful  en- 
•Ouragcments  r  for  he  is  wi.^c  enough  to  imitate 


Augustus,  if  he  had  a  Mttro.  The  trimnvh'  and 
proscriber  had  descended  to  us  in  a  moie  hideous 
form  than  they  now  appear,  if  the  emperor  had 
not  taken  care  to  make  friends  of  him  and  HoAce. 
I  confess  the  banishment  of  Ovid  was  a  blot  in  his 
escutcheon  ;  yet  he  was  only  banished  ;  and  who 
knows  but  his  crime  was  capital,  and* then  his 
exile  was  a  favour.  Ariosto,  who,  with  all  his 
faults,  must  be  acknowledged  a  great  poet,  hu 
put  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  an  evangelist  ( 
but  whether  they  will  pass  for  gospel  now,  I  can* 
not  tell: 

Non  fii  si  santo  ni  benigno  Aagusto, 

Come  la  tuba  di  Virgilio  suona; 

L'haver  bavuto  in  poesia  buon  gusto, 

La  proscrittione  ioiqua  gli  pardomu 

But  heroic  poetry  is  not  of  the  growth  of  Frtnce, 
as  it  might  be  of  England,  if  it  were  cultivated. 
Spenser  wanted  only  to  have  read  the  rules  of 
Bossu :  for  no  man  was  ever  bom  with  a  greater 
genius,  or  had  more  knowledge  to  support  it  Bot 
the  performance  of  the  French  is  not  equal  to 
their  skill :  and  hitherto  we  have  wanted  skill  to 
perform  better.      Segrais,    whose  preface   is  » 
wonderfully  good,  yet  is  wholly  destitute  of  eleva- 
tion ;  though  bis  version  is  much  better  than  that 
of  the  two  brothers,  or  any  of  the  rest  who  ha»e 
attempted  Virgil.     Hannibal  Caro  is  a  great  name 
amongst  the  Italians ;  yet  his  translation  of  the 
^neis  is  most  scandalously  mean,  though  he  has 
taken  the  advantage  of  writing  in  blank  vcne, 
and  freed  himself  from  the  shackles  of  modem 
rhyme  (if  it  be  modem,  for  Le  Clerc  has  told  ui 
lately,  and  I  believe  has  made  it  out,  that  David's 
Psalms  were  written  in  as  arrant  rhyme  as  they 
are  translated).     Now  if  a  Muse  cannot  ran  whea 
she  is  unfettered,  it  is  a  sign  she  has  but  little 
speed.     I  will  not  make  a  digression  here,  though 
I  am  strangely  tempted  to  it ;  but  will  only  say, 
that  he  who  can  write  well  in  rhyme,  may  write 
better  in  blank  verse.     Rhyme  is  certainly  a  con- 
straint even  to  the  best  poets,    and  those  wba 
make  it  with  most  ease :  though  perhaps  I  have 
as  little  reason  to  complain  of  that  hardship  as 
any  man,  excepting  Quarles  and  Withers.    What 
it  adds  to  sweetness,  it  takes  away  from  sense ; 
and  he  who  loses  the  least  by  it,  may  be  called  a 
gainer :  it  often  makes  us  swerve  from  an  author'* 
meaning  :     as  if  a  mark  be  set  up  for  an  archer  at 
a  great  distance,  let  him  aim  as  exactly  as  he  can, 
the  least  wind  will  take  his  arrow,  and  divert  it 
from  the  white.     I  return  to  our  Italian  translatoc 
of  the  ^iiQiS :  he  i^  »  fbot-poety  be  Ifcquies  by 
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Ihe  n^  of  Virgil  »l  the  best,  but  never  moontg 
bebiod  him.  Doctor  MorelK,  who  b  no  mean 
orittc  in  oar  poetry,  and  therefbre  may  be  pre- 
fomed  to  be  a  better  in  his  own  language,  has 
confirmed  me  iif  this  opinion  by  his  judgment, 
and  thinks  withal,  that  he  has  often  mistaken  hit 
master's  sense.  I  would  say  so,  if  I  durst*  but 
am  afiaid  I  have  committed  the  same  fault  more 
oaen,  and  more  grossly :  lor  1  have  forsaken 
RusBiis  (whom  generally  I  foUow)  m  many  plices, 
and  made  expositions  of  my  own  in  some,  quite 
contrary  to  him :  of  which  I  wiU  give  but  two 
«nnptes,  because  th^  are  lo  near  each  other, 
in  the  tenth  iEneid. 

—  Sorti  B?iter  ssqnui  utrique. 
^allaa  layi  it  to  Tumus,  just  before  they  fight. 
Rueus  thinks  that  the  word  pater  is  to  be  referred 
to  Evander,  the  father  of  Pallas.    But  how  could 
he  imagine  that  it  was  the  same  thing  to  Evander,  if 
his  son  were  slain,  or  if  he  overcame  ?  The  poet 
ccrUinly  intended  Jupiter,  the  common  father  of 
mankhid :  who,  as  Pallas  hoped,  would  stand  an 
impartial  spectator  of  the  combat,   and  not  be 
more  favourable  te  Tumus,  than  to  him.    The 
second  is  not  long  after  it,  and  both  before  the 
duel  is  begun.    They  are  the  words  of  Jupiter, 
who  comforU  Hercules  for  the  death  of  Pallas, 
which  was  hnmediately  to  ensue,  and  which  Her- 
cules could  not  hinder  (though  the  youcg  hero 
had  addressed  his  prayei*  to  him  for  his  assist- 
ance) :  because  the  gods  cannot  control  destiny. — 
The  vene  follows : 

Sic  ait  i  atque  oculos  Kutulorum  rejicit  arvis. 
Which  the  same  Ruseus  thus  oonstrues :  "  Jupiter* 
after  he  had  said  this,  immediately  turns  his  eyes 
^  the  Rotilian  fields,  and  beholds  the  duel."     I 
have  givfen  this  place  another  exposition,  that  he 
turned  his  eyes  from  the  field  of  combat,  that  he 
might  not  behold  a  sight  so  nnpleasing  to  him. 
The  woid  rejicit,    I  know,    will  admit  of  both 
aenses;    but   Jupiter  having  confessed    that  he 
could  not  alter  fate,  and  being  grieved  he  could 
•ot,  in  consideration  of  Herculet,  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  should  avert  his  eyes,  rather  than  take 
pleasure  in  the  spectacle.    But  of  this  I  am  not 
so  confident  as  the  other,  though  I  tiihik  1  have 
followed  Virgirs  sense. 

What  I  have  said,  though  it  has  the  face  of 
«rroganee,  yet  it  is  mtended  for  the  honour  of 
my  country;  and  therefore  I  wilt  boftly  own, 
that  this  English  translation  has  more  of  tIrgiPs 
•pirit  in  it,  than  either  the  French,  or  the  Italian. 
fiome  of  our  oountryiaen  have  traoalated  ^isodcs, 


and  other  parts  of  Virgil,  with  greiit  ttiecess.    At 
particularly  your  lordship,  whose  version  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydk)e  is  eminently  good.     Amongst  tha 
dead  authors,  the  Silenus  of  my  lord  Rotcommoo 
cannot  be  too  much  commended.    I  say  nothinf 
of  sir  John  Benham,  Mr.  Waller,  and  Mr.  Cow«> 
ley ;  it  is  the  utmost  of  my  ambition  to  be  tbooght 
their  equal,  or  not  to  he  much  inferior  to  them, 
and  some  others  of  the  Uviag;    But  it  is  one  thing 
to  take  paint  on  a  fragment,  and  translate  it  per- 
fectly, mid  another  thii^;  to  have  the  weight  of  « 
whole  author  on  my  shoulders.    They  who  believe 
the  burden  light,  let  them  attempt  the  fourtht 
sixth,  or  eight  Pastoral ;  tile  first  or  fourth  Qeoiw 
gic;   and  amongst  the  JEoeids,  the  fourth,  the 
fifth,   the  seventh,    the   ninth,    the  tenth,   tho 
eleventh,  or  the  twelfch ;  for  in  theae  I  think  I 
have  succeeded  best 

Long  before  I  undertook  this  work,  I  was  at 
stranger  to  the  original.     I  had  also  studied  Vir- 
gil's design,  his  disposition  of  it,  his  manners, 
hit  joditnous  management  of  the  figurte,  the  sober 
retrenchments  of  his  sense,  which  always  leaves 
somewhat  to  gratify  our  imagination,  on  which  it 
may  enlarge  at  pleasure;    but,   above  all,  the 
elegance  of  his  expression,  and  the  harmony  of 
his  numben.    For,  at  I  have  said  in  a  former 
dissertation,  the  words  are  in  poetry,  what  the 
colours  are  in  painting.    If  the  design  be  good, 
and  the  draught  be  true,  the  colouring  is  the  first 
beauty  that  strikes  the  eye.    Spenser  and  Milton 
wee  the  nearest  in  English  to  Virgil  and  Horace 
in  the  Latin ;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  my 
style  in  imitating  their  matters.  I  will  further  owm 
to  you,  my  lord,  that  my  chief  ambition  is  to 
please  those  readers  who  have  discernment  enough 
to  prefer  Virgil  before  any  other  poet  in  the  Latin 
tongua    Such  spirits  as  he  denred  to  please,  such 
would  I  choose  for  my  judges,  and  would  stand 
or  fall  by  them  alone.     Segrais  has  distinguished 
the  readers  of  poetry,  according  to  their  capacity 
of  judging,  into  three  classes  (he  might  have  said 
the  same  of  writers  too,  if  he  had  pleased).     In 
the  lowest  form  he  places  those  whom '  he  calif 
let  petits  esprits :.  such  things  as  are  our  uppers- 
gallery  audience  in  a  play-house:  who  like  nothin|^ 
but  the  hiisk  and  rind  of  wit ;  prefer  a  quibble,  a 
conceit,  an  epigram,  before  solid  sense,  and  etc* 
gant  cxpreasion :  these  are  mob-readeR» :  if  Vir- 
gil and  Martial  stood  for  parliament-men,  we  know 
already  who  would  carry  it.     But  though  they 
make  the  greatest  appearance  in  the  field,  and  cry 
the  loudest,  the  best  on  it  is,  they  are  but  a  sort 
of  French  Uugonots,   or  Dutch  boorS|   ^rou^btt 
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OTer  in  herds,  but  not  naturalized :  who  have  not 
land  of  two  pounds  per  annum  in  Parnassus,  and 
therefore  are  not  privileged  to  poll.  Their  authors 
are  of  the  same  level :  fit  to  represent  them  on  a 
Biountebank's  stage,  or  to  be  raasten  of  the 
t»rcmonies  in  a  bear-garden.  Yet  these  are  they 
who  baVe  the 'most  admirers.  But  it  often  happens, 
to  their  mortiAcatien,  that  as  thdr  readers  im- 
prove their  stock  of  sense  (as  they  may  by  reading 
bettHer  books,  and  by  conversation  with  nfien  of 
judgment)  they  soon  forsake  them  :  and  when  the 
torrent  from  the  mountains  falls  no  more,  the 
iwelliag  writer  is  reduced  Into  his  shallow  bed,  Kke 
the  Mancanares  at  Kladrid,  with  scarce  water  to 
moisten  his  own  pebbles.  Hiere  are  a  middle  sort 
of  readers .  (as  we  hold  there  is  a  middle  state  of 
>odls)  such  as  have  a  farther  hmght  than  the 
former,  yet  have  not  the  capacity  of  judging  right 
{for  I  speak  not  of  those  who  are  bribed  by  a  party, 
and  know  better  if  they  were  not  corrupted) ;  but 
I  mean  a  company  of  warm  yonnz  men,  who  are 
not  yet  anSved  so  far  as  to  discern  the  difference 
Setwixt  fustian,  or  ostentatious  sentences,  and  the 
tme  sublime.  These  are  above  liking  Martial  or 
Owen's  epigrams;  but  they  would  certainly  set 
Virgil  below  Statins  or  Lucan*  I  need  not  say 
their,  poets  are  of  the  srnnc  taste  with  their 
admirers.  They  afiect  greatness  in  all  they  write, 
but  it  is  a  bladdercd  greatness,  like  that  of  the 
vain  man  whom  Seneca  describes — an  ill  habit  of 
body,  fill  of  humours,  and  swelled  with  dropsy. 
Even  these  too  desert  their  authors,  as  their  judg- 
ment ripens.  The  young  gentlemen  themselves 
are  commonly  misled  by  their  pedagogue  at 
school,  their  tutor  at  the  university,  or  their 
governor  in  their  travels:  and  many  of  those 
three  sorts  are  the  most  positive  blockheads  in  the 
world.  How  many  of  those  flatulent  writers  have 
I  known,  who  have  sunk  in  their  reputation,  after 
jeven  or  eight  editions  of  their  works !  for  indeed 
they  arc  poets  only  for  young  men.  They  had 
great  success  at  their  first  appearance ;  but  not 
being  of  God,  as  a  wit  said  formerly,  they  could 
not  stand. 

I  have  already  named  two  sorts  of  judges,  but 
Virgil  wrote  for  neither  of  them ;  and,  by  his 
example,  I  am  not  ambitious  of  pleasing  the  lowest 
or  the  middle  form  of  readers.    ' 

He  chose  to  please  the  most  judicioiis;  souls  of 
the  highest  rank,  and  truest  understanding :  these 
•re  few  in  number;  but  whoever  is  so  happy  as  to 
gain  their  approbation,  can  never  lose  it,  because 
they  never  give  it  blindly.  Then  they  have  a 
•ertain  magnetisn  in  their  judgment,  w^ch  at-, 


tracts.others  to  thtir  sense.  Every  day  they  gsfh 
some  new  proselyte,  and  in  time  become  th^ 
church.  For  this  reason,  a  well-we!gh«d,  judici- 
ous poem,  which  at  its  first  appearance  gains  n« 
more  upon  the  worid  than  to  be  just  received,  and 
rather  not  blamed,  than  much  applauded,  in« 
sinuates  itsdf  by  insensible  degrees  into  the  liking 
of  the  reader:  the  more  he  studies  it,  the  more  it 
grows  upon  him;  every  time  he  takes  it  up,  ke 
discovers  some  new  graces  in  H-  And  whereas 
poems,  which  are  produced  by  the  vigour  of  imagl- 
nation  only,  have  a  gloss  upon  them  at  first,  which 
time  wears  off:  the  works  of  judgmeut  are  like  the 
diamond,  the  more  they  are  polished,  the  more 
lustre  they  receive.  Such  is  the  difference  betwixt 
Virgil's  JEneis,  and  Marini's  Adone':  and,  if  1 
may  be  allowed  to  change  the  metaphor,  I  would 
say,  that  Virgil  is  like  the  fame  which  he  de- 
scribes : 

Mobilitate  viget,  vtresque  acquirit  euudo. 

Such  a  sort  of  reputation  is  my  aim,  though  in 
a  far  inferior  degree,  according  to  my  motto  in 
the  title-pag€';  Sequiturque  patrem  non  passibus 
ax)uis:  and  therefore  1  appeal  to  the  highest  court 
of  judicature,  like  that  of  the  peers,  of  which  your 
lordship  is  so  great  an  omameut 

Without  this  ambition  which  I  own»  of  desiring 
to  please  the  judices  natos,  I  could  never  have 
been  able  to  have  done  any  thing  ttt  this  age, 
I  when  the  fire  of  poetry  is  commonly  extinguished 
in  other  men.  Yet  Virgil  has  given  me  tbt 
example  of  Entellus  for  my  encouragement :  when 
he  was  well  heated,  the  younger  diampion  could 
not  stand  before  him :  and  we  find  the  elder  con- 
tended not  for  the  gift,  but  for  the  honour; 
Nee  dona  moror.  For  Dampier  has  informed 
us,  in  his  voyages,  that  the  air  of  the  conntiy 
which  pioduces  gold  is  never  wholesome. 

I  had,  long  since,  considered,  that  the  way  to 
please  the  best  judges,  is  not  to  translate  a  poei 
literally;  and  Virgil  least  of  any  other;  for  his 
peculiar  beauty  lying  in  his  choice  of  woids,  I  am 
excluded  from  it  by  the  narrow  ooinpass  of  our 
heroic  verse,  unless  I  would  make  use  of  mono- 
syllables only,  and  those  clogged  with  consonants, 
which  are  the  dead  weight  of  our  mother  tongue. 
It  is  possible,  I  confess,  though  it  rarefy  happen^, 
that  a  verse  of  monosyllables  may  sound  harmoni- 
ously;  and  some  examples  of  it  I  have  seen.  Mj 
first  line  of  the  JEnetB  is  not  haish : 

Arms,  and  the  man  I  sing,  who,  forc'd  by  fate,  ke* 

But  atnuch  better  instance  may  be  givea  from  th» 
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last  line  of  Manilias,  made  English  by  our  learned 
aod  judicious  Mr.  Creech : 
Nor  conld  the  world  have  home  so  fierce  a  flame. 

Where  the  many  liquid  oonMmants  are  placed  so 
artfully,  that  tliey  give  a  pleasing  sound  to  the 
^ords,  though  they  are  all  of  one  syllable. 

It  is  true,  I  have  been  sometimes  forced  upon  it 
1b  other  places  of  this  work,  but  I  never  did  it  out 
of  choice :  I  waa  either  Tu  haste,  or  Vii^  gave 
mb  no  occasioD  for  the  ornament  of  vords:  for  it 
seldom  happens  but  a  monosyllable  line  turns 
verse  to  prote,  and' even  that  pro60  is  rugged  and 
tmharmonious.  Philarchus,  I  remember,  taxes 
Balzac  for  placing  twenty  monosyllables  in  file, 
without  one  dissyllable  betwixt  them.  The  way  I 
have  taken  is  not  so  strait  as  metaphrase,  nor 
80  loose  As  paraphrase :  some  things  too  I  hare 
omitted,  and  sometimes  have  added  of  my  own; 
yet  the  omissions,  I  hope,  are  but  of  circumstances, 
and  such  as  would  have  no  grace  in  English ;  and 
the  additions,  I  also  hope,  are  easily  deduced 
from  Virgil's  sense.  They  will  seem  (at  least  I 
have  the  vanity  to  think  so)  not  stuck  into  him, 
but  growing-  out  of  him.  He  studies  brevity 
more  than  any  othe.*  poet;  but  he  had  the  ad* 
vantage  of  a  language  wherein  much  may  be 
comprcbeo-ded  in  a  little  space.  We,  and  all  the 
modem  tongues,  have  more  articles  and  pro- 
nouns, besiWles  signs  of  tenses  and  cases,  and  other 
barbarities  on  which  our  speech  is  built  by  the 
&Qlts  of  our  forefathers,  Tlie  Romans  founded 
theirs  upon  the  6reek :  and  the  Greeks,  we  know, 
were  labouring  many  hundred  years  upon  their 
language,  before  they  brought  it  to  perfection. 
They  rejected  all  those  signs,  and  cut  oif  as  many 
articles  as  they  could  spare;  comprehending  in 
one  word,  what  we  are  constrained  to  express  in 
tvo:  which  is  one  reason  why  we  cannot  write 
to  concisely  as  they  have  done.  TTie  word  pater, 
for  example,  slgni6es  not  only  a  father,  but  your 
fether,  my  father,  his  or  her  father^  all  included 
in  a  word. 

This  inconrenienee  U  common  to  alt  modem 
tongues;  and  this  alone  constraint  us  to  employ 
more  words  than  the  ancients  needed.  But  having 
before  observed,  that  Vi^tl  endeavours  to  be 
short  and^  at  the  same  time  elegant,  I  pursue  the 
excellence,  and  forsake  the  brevity  :  for  there  is 
he  like  ambergris,  a  rich  perfume^  but  of  so 
close  and  glutinous  a  body,  that  it  must  be 
opened  wi  h  inferior  scents  of  musk  or  civet,  or 
the  8We«*tni.'S8  will  not  be  drawn  out  into  another 
language. 

On -the  whole  matter,  I  thought  fit  to  steer 
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betwixt  the  two  extremes  of  paraphrase  and  literal 
translation,  to  keep  as  near  my  author  as  I  could, 
without  losing  all  his  graces,  the  most  eminent  of 
which  are  in  the  beauty  of  his  words,  and  those 
words,  I  must  add,  are  always  figurative.  Such 
of  these  as  would  retain  their  elegance  in  our 
tongue,  I  have  endeavoured  to  graft  on  it;  hut 
most  of  them  are  of  necessity  to  be  lost,  because 
they  will  not  shine  m  any  but  their  own*  Virgil 
has,  sometimes,  two  of  them  in  a  line  j  but  the  , 
scantiness  of  our  heroic  verse  is  not  capable  of  re- 
ceiving more  than  one:  and  that  too  must  expiate 
for  many  others  which  have  none.  Such  is  the 
difference  of  the  languages,  or  such  my  want  of 
skill  in  choosing  words.  Vet  I  may  presume  to 
say,  and  I  hope  with  as  much  reason  as  the 
French  translator,  that,  taking  all  the  materials 
of  this  divine  author,  I  have  endeavoure^  to  make 
Virgil  speak  such  English,  as  he  would  himself 
have  spoken,  if  he  had  been  bora  in  England,  and 
in  this  present  age.  I  acknowledge  with  Segrais, 
that  I  have  not  succeeded  in  this  attempt  accord- 
ing to  my  desire;  yet  I  shall  not  be  wholly 
without  praise,  if  in  some  sort  I  may  be  allowed  to 
have  copied  the  clearness,  the  purity,  the  easi- 
ness, and  the  magnificence  of  his  style^  But  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  farther  on  this  subject, 
before  I  end  the  preface. 

When  I  mentioned  the  Pindaric  line,  I  shouM 
have  adJed,  that  1  take  another  licence  in  my 
verses ;  for  I  frequently  make  use  of  triplet  rhymes, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  because  they  bound  the 
sense:  and  therefore  I  generally  join  these  two 
licences  together,  and  nrtake  the  last  vt^rse  of  the 
triplet  a  Pindaric  :  for,  besides  the  majestv  whi<3 
gives,  it  confines  the  s^nse  within  the  barriers  of 
three  lines,  which  would  languish  if  it  were 
lengthened  into  four.  Spenser  is  my  example  for 
lioth  these  privilegps  of  EntrUsh  verses :  and  Chap- 
roan  hath  followed  him  in  his  translation  of  Homer. 
Mr  Cowley  has  given  into  them  after  both,  and 
all  succeeding  writers  after  him.  I  regard  them 
now  as  the  Ma^^na  Charta  of  heroic  poetry ;  and 
am  too  much  an  Englishman  to  lose  what  my 
ancestors  ha^e  gained  for  me.  let  the  Frencfi 
and  Italians  value  themselves  on  their  regularity: 
stren^h  and  elevation  are  out'  standard.  I  said 
before,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  the  afft'cted  purity  of 
the  French  has  unsinewed  their  heroic  verse.  Th« 
language  of  an  epic  poem  is  almost  wholly  figura- 
tive ;  yet  they  are  so  fearful  of  a  nietaphor,  that 
no  example  of  Virgil  can  encourage  them  to  be 
bold  with  safety.  Sure  they  might'  wartrt  them- 
selves by  that  sprightly  blaze,  wiihotkt  appit^acb* 
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ing  it  io  dose  as  to  sinfe  their  wings:  they  may 
come  as  neai  It  as  their  master :  not  that  T  would 
discourrage  that  purity  of  diction  in  which  he  excels 
all  other  poets.  But  he  knows  how  far  to  extend 
his  franchises ;  and  advances  to  the  verge,  with- 
out venturing  a  foot  beyond  it  On  the  other 
side^  without  being  injurious  to  the  memory  of 
our  English  Pindar,  I  will  presume  to  say,  that 
bis  metaphors  are  sometimes  too  violent,  and  his 
language  is  not  always  pure :  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  must  excuse  him;  for,  through  the  ini- 
quity of  the  times,  be  was  forced  to  travel,  at  an 
age  when,  instead  of  learning  foreign  languages, 
bp  should  have  studied  the  beauties  of  his  mother 
tonpue,  which,  like  all  other  speeches,  is  to  be 
cultivated  early,  or  we  shall  never  write  It  with 
any  kind  of  elegance.  Thus  by  gaining  abroad, 
he  lost  at  home :  like  the  painter  in  the  Arcadia, 
wjio,  going  to  see  a  skirmish,  had  his  arms  lopped 
ok:  and  returned,  says  sir  Philip  Sidney,  well 
instructed  how  to  draw  a  battle,  but  without  a 
band  to  perform  his  work.    > 

There  is  another  thing  in  which  I  have  pre- 
sttmed  to  deviate  from  him  and  Spenser.  They 
both  make  hemistichs,  (or  half  verses)  breaking 
off  in  the  middle  of  a  line.  1  confess,  there  are 
not  many  such  in  the  Fairy  Queen:  and  cven^ 
those  few  might  be  occasioned  by  his  unhappy 
choice  of  so  long  a  stanza.^  Mr.  Cowley  had 
found  out,  that  no  kind  of  staff  is  proper  for  an 
heroic  poem,  as  being  all  too  lyrical ;  yet  though 
he  wrote  in  couplets,  where  rhyme  is  freer  from 
constraint,  he  frequently  affects  half  verw»s :  of 
which  we  find  not  one  in  Homer,  and  I  think  not 
in  any  of  the  Greek  poeU,  or  the  Latin,  excepting 
only  Vifgil;  and  there  is  no  question  but  he 
thought  he  had  Virgil's  authority  for  that  licence, 
^ut,  I  am  confident,  our  poet  never  meant  to 
leave  him,  or  any  other,  such  a  precedent  j  and 
1  ground  my  opinion  on  these  two  reasons !  first, 
we  find  no  example  of  a  hemistich  in  any  of  his 
Pastorals  or  Georgics :  for  he  had  given  the  last 
finwhing  strokes  to  both  these  poems.  But  his 
jlineis  he  left  so  uncorrpct,  at  least  so  short  of 
that  perfection  at  which  he  aimed,  that  we  know 
how  hard  a  sentence  he  passed  upon  it  ,•  and,  in 
the  second  place,  I  reasonably  presume,  that  he 
intended  to  have  filled  up  all  those  hemistichs, 
b^use,  in  one  of  them,  we  find  the  sense  im- 
perfect : 

Quem  tjbi  jam  TrojA 

which  some  foolish  grammarian  has  ended  for  him 
with  half  a  line  of  nonsense  : 

poperit  fumante  Creiisa. 


For  Ascanius  must  have  l^een  bom  tome  years  be- 
fore the  burning  of  that  city,  which  I  need  not 
prove.  On  the  other  side,  we  find  also,  that  he 
himself  filled  up  one  line  of  the  sixth  JEnekl,  the 
enthusiasm  seising  him  while  he  warn  readrag  to 
Augustus: 

Bfisennm  .£olidem,  quo  noo  prestantior  alter 
JEre  ciere  vjros. 

To  whidi  he  added,  in  that  transport,  Marteflaqoe 
acccadere  caotu :  and  never  was  a  line  more  nobly 
finished,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  given  in  the 
book  of  Painting.  On  these  consideratioos  1  have 
shunned  hemistichs ;  not  being  willing  to  imitate 
Virgil  to  a  foalt :  like  Alexanders  courtiers,  who 
aflfeoted  to  hold  their  necks  awry,  because  he 
could  not  help  it.  I  am  confident  your  lordship 
Is,  by  this  time,  of  my  opinkm ;  and  that  yon  will 
look  on  those  half  lines  hereafter,  as  the  imperfect 
products  of  a  hasty  Muse :  like  the  frogs  and  the 
serpents  in  the  Nile;  part  of  them  kindled  into 
life,  and  part  a  lump  of  unformed,  unanimatcd 
mnd. 

I  am  seonble  that  many  of  my  whole  verses  are 
as  imperfect  as  those  halves,  for  want  of  time  to 
digest  him  better;  but  give  me  leave  to  make  the 
excuse  of  Boccace,  who,  when  he  was  upbraided 
that  some  of  his  novels  had  not  the  spirit  of  the 
rest,  returned  this  answer :  that  Charlcmain,  who 
made  the  Palladius,  was  never  able  to  raise  an 
army  of  them.  The  leaders  may  be  heroes,  but 
the  multitude  must  consist  of  common  men. 

I  am  also  bound  to  tell  your  lordship,  in  my 
own  defence,  that,  from  the  beghining  of  the  first 
Geoi'gic  to  the  end  of  the  last  .£neid,  I  found  the 
difficulty  of  translation  growing  on  me  in  every 
succeeding  book  :  for  Virgil,  above  all  poets,  had 
a  stock,  which  I  may  call  almost  inexhaustible,  of 
figurative,  elegant,  and  sounding  words.  I,  who 
inherit  but  a  smali  portion  of  his  genius,  and  write 
in  a  language  so  much  inferior  to  the  Latin,  have 
found  it  very  painful  to  vary  phrases,  when  the 
same  sense  returns  upon  me.  Even  he  himself, 
whether  out  of  necessity  or  fihoice,  has  often  ex- 
pressed the  same  thing  in  the  same  words ;  and 
often  repeated  two  or  three  whole  verses,  which 
he  bad  used  before.  Words  are  not  so  easily 
coined  as  money ;  and  yet  we  see  that  the  credit 
not  only  of  banks,  but  of  exchequers,  cracks,  when 
little  comes  in,  and  mnch  goes  out  Virgil  called 
upon  me  in  every  line  for  some  new  word  ;  and  I 
paid  so  long,  that  I  was  almost  bankropt :  so  that 
the  latter  end  must  needs  be  more  bnrthensome 
than  the  beginning  or  the  middle ;.  and  conaa- 
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Sfsm^  tbt  twdftb  Mmii  CMtt  me  double  the  time 
of  the  Ant  and  wcood.  Wbftt  fasd  become  of 
ine»  if  Vivgil  kad  tssediBe  wHh  anetber  book ? 
I  had  eeruinly  bcao  reduced  to  pay  the  public 
in  hammered  money  ibr  want  of  milled:  that  is, 
in  the  tame  old  ivords  which  I  had  used  before. 
And  the  receivers  must  have  been  forced  to  have 
taken  any  thiuf  ,  where  there  was  so  littte  to  be 
liad. 

Bendes  this  difficulty,  (with  which  !  have  stmg^ 
gied,  an  I  made  a  shift  to  pass  it  over)  there  is 
one  remaining,  which  is  insuperable  to  all  tian- 
afatoTK     We  are  bound  to  our  author's  sen^s, 
though  with  the  latitudes  already  mentioned  (for 
I  tfahik  it  not  so  sacred,  as  that  one  iou  must  not 
be  added  or  diminished,  on  pain  of  an  anathema). 
But  slaves  we  are,  and  labour  on  another  man's 
planUtion:  we  dress  the  vineyard,  but  the  wine 
is  the  owner's :   if  the  soil  be  sometimes  barren, 
then  we  are  sure  of  being  scourged  r  if  it  be  fruitful, 
and  our  care  succeeds,  we  are  not  thanked :  for  the 
proud  reader  will  only  say,  •*  The  poor  drudge  has 
done  his  duty."    But  this  is  nothing  to  what  fol- 
lows; for,  being  obliged  to  make  his  sense  in- 
teJIigibla,  we  are  forced  to  untune  our  own  verses, 
that  w6  may  give  his  meaning  to  the  reader.     He 
who  inveoU,  is  matter  of  bis  thoughts  and  words : 
ho  can  turn  and  vary  them  as  he  pleases,  till  he 
readers    them    harmonious.      But  the  wretched 
translator  has  no  such  privilege :  for  being  tied  to 
thoughts,  he  must  make  what  music  he  can  in  the 
expression ;  and  for  this  reason  it  cannot  always 
be  so  sweet  as  that  of  the  original.    There  is  a 
beauty  of  sound,  as  Segrais  has  observed,  in  some 
Latin  words,  which  it  wholly  lost  in  any  modem 
language.    He  instances  in  that  mollis  amaracus. 
on  which  Venus  lays  Cupid  in  the  first  ^leid.     If 
I  should  translate  it  sweet-marjoram,  as  the  word 
signifies,  the  reader  would  think  1  bad  mistaken 
Virgil:    for  those  village  -  words,  as  1   may  call 
them,  give  us  a  mean  idea  of  the  thing ;  but  the 
sound  of  the  Latin  is  so  much  more  pleasing,  by 
the  just  mixture  of  the  vowels  with  the  consonants, 
that  it  raises  our  Aindes,  to  conceive  somewhat 
more  noble  than  a  common  herb  ;  and  to  spread 
fom»  under  him,  and  strew  lilies  over  him — a  bed 
not  unworthy  the  grandson  of  the  goddess. 

If  I  cannot  copy  his  harmonious  numbers,  how 
shall  I  imitate  his  noble  flights,  where  his  thoughts 
and  words  ara  equally  sublime  > 

Quern  quisquis  studet  emulari, 
— ceraiis  ope  Dedala7& 
Kititur  p&nnis,  vitrto  daturut 
Kamina  ponto. 
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What  modem  language,  or  what  poet  can  ex- 
press the  majestic  beauty  of  this  one  vene 
amongst  a  thousand  others? 

Aude  hospes  oontemnere  opes,  &  te  quoque  dignum 
Fmge  I>Bo. 

For  my  part,  I  am  lost  in  the  admiration  of  it:  I 
contemn  the  world  when  I  think  on  it,  and  my- 
self when  I  tran>late  it. 

W  by  Virgil,  I  beseech  your  lordship,  and  all 
my  better  sort  of  judges,  when  you  take  up  my 
vtrsion,  and  it  will  appear  a  pasnble  beauty 
when  the  original  Mate  is  absent;  bat,  like 
Spenser's  folse  Florimel,  made  of  snow,  it  melta 
and  vanishes  when  the  true  one  comes  in  sight. 
I  will  Bot  excuse,  but  justify  mysdf  for  one 
pretended  crime,  with  which  I  am  liable  to  be 
charged  by  falfs  critics,  not  only  in  this  transla- 
tion, bat  in  many  of  my  original  poems,  that  I 
latinixe  too  much.  It  is  true,  that  when  I  find 
nn  English  word  sigm'ficant  and  sounding,  f 
neither  borrow  from  the  Latin,  or  any  other 
language ;  but  when  I  want  at  home,  I  must  seek 
abroad. 

If  sounding  words  are  not  of  our  growth  and 
manufacture,  who  shall  hinder  me  to  import  them 
from  a  foreign  country?  I  carry  not  oift  th^ 
treasure  of  the  nation,  which  is  never  to  return  r 
but  what  I  bring  from  Itoly  I  spend  in  England  : 
here  it  remains,  and  here  it  circulates  :  for,  if  the 
coin  be  good,  it  will  pass  from  one  hand  to  another, 
r  trade  both  with  the  living  and  the  dead,  for  the 
enrichment  of  our  native  language.  We  have 
^-naugh  in  England  to  supply  our  necessity  j  but  if 
tvewUl  have  things  of  magnificence  and  splendour, 
we  must  get  them  by  commerce.  Poetry  require! 
oroaraent,  and  that  is  not  to  be  had  from  our 
old  J-enton  monosyllables;  therefore  if  I  find  any 
elegant  word  in  a  classic  author,  1  propose  it  to  be 
naturaliard,  by  using  it  myself;  and,  if  the  public 
approves  of  it,  the  bill  passes;  But  every  man 
cannot  distinguish  betwixt  pedantry  and  poetry : 
every  man.  therefore,  is  not  fit  to  innovate.  Upon 
the  whole  matter,  a  poet  must  first  be  certain 
that  the  word  he  would  introduce  is  beautiful  in 
the  Latin ;  and  is  to  consider,  in  the  next  place, 
whether  it  will  aip-ee  with  the  English  idiom: 
after  this,  he  ought  to  Uke  the  opinion  of  judicionT 
friends,  such  as  are  learned  in  both  languages;', 
and  lastly,  since  no  man  is  infallible,  let  him  use' 
this  licence  very  sparingly :  for  if  too  many  foreign 
wonls  arc  poured  in  upon  us,  it  looks  as  if  they 
were  designed,  not  to  assist  the  native,  but  t6* 
couqucr  them. 
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I  am  now  drawing  towards  ^  conclusion,  and 
suspect  your  lordship  is  very  glad  of  it  But  per- 
mit roe  fir^ft  to  own  what  helps  I  have  had  in  this 
undertaking.  The  late  earl  of  Lauderdale  sent 
me  over  his  new  translation  of  the  iBneis,  which 
be  had  ended  before  I  engaged  in  the  same  design ; 
neither  did  I  then  intend  It ;  bnt  tovhe  proposals 
being  afterwards  made  me  by  my  bookseller,  1 
desired  his  lordsbip^s  leave,  that  I  might  accept 
them,  which  he  freely  granted ;  and  I  have  bis 
letter  yet  to  show  fei^  that  permission.  He  resolved 
to  h&vc  printed  his  work,  whicb  he  might  iiave 
dono  two  years  before  I  could  publish  mine;  and 
had  performed  it,  if  death  had  not  prevented  bim. 
But  having  his  manuscript  in  my  hands,  I  con- 
sulted it  as  ofien  as  I  doubted  of  my  author's 
sense ;  for  no  man  understood  Virgil  better  than 
that  learned  nobleman.  His  friends,  I  hear,  havq 
yet  another  and  more  correct  copy  of  that  transla- 
tion by  them:  which  had  they  pleased  to  have 
given  the  public,  the  judges  must  hare  been  con- 
vinced that  I  have  not  flattered  him.  Besides  this 
help,  which  was  not  inconsiderable,  Mr.  Congreve 
has  done  me  the  favour  to  review  the  j£neis,  andf 
compare  my  versfon  with  the  original.  I  shall 
never  be  ashamed  to  own  that  tlhis  excellent  yonng 
man  has  showed  me  many  faults,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  corfect  It  is  tme,  he  might  htfve 
easily  fonnd  noore,  and  then  ray  translation  had 
been  more  perfect 

Two  other  worthy  friends  of  mhie,  who  desire 
to  have  their  names  cpncealed,  seeing  ne  strait- 
ened in  my  time,  took  pity  on  me,  and  gave  me 
the  life  of  Virgil ;  the  two  pre£M:ei  to  the  Pastorals 
and  the  Georgics,  and  all  the  arguments  in  prose 
to  the  whole  translation :  which,  perhaps,  has 
caused  a  report  that  the  two  first  poems  are  toot 
mine.  If  it  had  been  true  that  I  had  taken  theh- 
vewea  for  my  own,  I  might  have  gloried  in  their 
aid  5  and,  like  Terence,  have  fiithered  the  opinion 
that  Scipio  and  l^lius  joined  with  me.  But  the 
same  style  being  continued  through  the  whole,  and 
the  same  laws  of  versification  observed,  are  proofW 
sufficient  that  this  is  one  man's  work:  and  your 
lordship  ib  too  well  acquainted  with  my  manner 
ta  donbt  that  any  part  of  it  is  another'si 

That  your  lordship  may  see  I  was  in  earnest 
when  1  promised  to  hasten  to  an  end,  I  will  not 
give  tl|p  reasons  why  I  writ  not  always  in  the 
proper  terms  of  navigation,  land4ervice,  or  in  the 
ca^t-of  any  pcofession.  I  will  only  say,  that 
Vjrgil  has  avoided  those  proprietiea,  heeonse  he 
wjrit  -ifot  to  mariners,  soldiers,  astrooomers,  "gar- 
deners, peasants,  &c.  but  to  all  ingenttal,  «ad 
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in  particular  to  men  and  ladiei  of  the  Ant  qnllky^ 
who  have  been  better  bred  than  to  be  too  nicely 
knowing  iu  the  terms.  In  such  cases,  it  is  entnigh 
for  a  poet  to  write  so  plainly  that  he  may. 
be  understood  by  his  readers;  to  atoid  impro- 
priety, and  not  aOcct  to  be  thought  learned  in  all 
things. 

I  have  omitted  the  four  pr^lisunary  lines  of  the 
first  iEneid,  because  1  think  them  inferior  to  any 
four  others  in  the  whole  poem,  and  consequently 
believe  they  are  not  Virgil's.  There  is  too  great 
a  gap  betwixt  the  adjective  vicina  in  the  second 
line,  and  the  substantive  arva  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  third,  which  keeps  his  meaning  in 
obscurity  too  long  j  and  is  contrary  to  the  deameis 
of  his  style. 

Ut  quamvis  avido, 
is  too  ambitious  an  ornament  to  be  his;  and, 

Qratum  opus  agricolis, 
are  all  words  unnecessary,  and  independent  of  what 
he  said  before. 

Horrentia  Marth  anna. 

of  the  rest '    Horrcntiais 


is   worse   than    any 

such  a  flat  epithet  as  Tully  would  have  given  us 

in  his  veises.  It  is  a  mere  filler,  to  stop  a  vacancy 

m  the  hexameter,    and  connect  the  preface  ts 

the  work  of  Tirgil.    Oiir  author  seem?  to  sound 

a   charge^   and    begins   like    the    clangor  of  a 

trumpet: 

Anna,  virumque  cano;    Trqa  qui  primus  ah 
oris.  , 

Scarce  a  word  without  an  r,  and  the  vowels, 
for  the  greater  part,  sonorous.  The  prefacer  be- 
gan with  Ille  ego,  which  he  was  constrained  tp 
patch  up  In  the  fourth  l|ne  with  At  nunc,  to 
make  the  sense  cohere.  And  if  both  those  words 
are  not  notorious  botches,  I  am  much  deceived, 
though  the  French  translator  thinks  otherwise. 
For  my  own  par^,  I  am  rather  of  the  opjni<m, 
that  they  were  added  by  tucca  and  Varius,  than 
retrenched.  ^ 

I  know  it  may'  be  answered  by  such  as  think 
Virgil  the  author  of  the  four  lines,  that  he  asserts 
Ikh  title  to  the  -ffiaeis,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
work,  as  he  did  to  the  two  former,  in  the  last 
lines  of  the  fourth  Georgic  I  will  not  reply 
otherwise  to  this,  than  by  desiring  them  te  ^m- 
pare  these  four  lines  with  the  four  others,  which 
we  know  are  his,  because  no  poet  but  he  alone 
could  write  them.  If  they  cannot  disUoguiih 
creeping  from  flying,  let  them  lay  down  Viifii» 
imd  Uke  up  Ovid  de  l*i}nto  in  his  stead.  My 
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ffaster  needed  not  th«tssistance  of  that  preTiminary 
poet  to  prove  his  claim.  His  own  miyestjc  mien 
discovert  him  to  be  the  king,  amidst  a  thousand 
coartien.  It  wils  a  superaaoos  office,  and  there- 
fore I  woold  not  set  those  verses  in  the  j&x)nt 
«f  Virgil,  but  have,  rejected  them  to  my  own 
pe&ce: 

I,  who  before,  with  shepherds  in  the  groves, 
fiung  to  my  oaten  pipe  their  rural  loves, 
/    And  issuing  thence,  compeU'd  the  neighbouring 
field 
A  plenteous  crop  of  rishig  corn  to  yield, 
Manur'd  the  glebe,  and  stocked  the  fruitftil  plain, 
(A  poem  grateful  to  the  greedy  swain),  &c. 
If  ^liere  be  not  a  tolerable  line  in  all  these  six, 
the  pre&cer  gave  me  no  occasion  to  write  better. 
This  is  a  just  apology  in  this  pi^ce.     But  I  have 
done  great  wrong  to  Virgil  in  the  whole  transla- 
tion :  waat  of  time,  the  inferiority  of  our  language, 
the  inoonwenience  of  rhyme    and  all  the  other 
excuses  I    hava  made,    may  alleviate  my  fault, 
but  cannot  justify  theholdness  of  my  undertaking. 
MTial  avails  it  me  to  acknowledge  freely,  that  I 
have  not  been  abl6  to  do  him  nght  in  any  line  ! 
For  even  iny  own  confession  makes  against  me  j 
and  it  will  always  be  returned  upon  me.    Why 
then  did  yt>u  attempt  it  ?  to  which  no  other  answer 
can  be  made,  than  that  I  have  done  him  less  in- 
jury than  any  of  bis  former  libellers. 

What  they  cmlled  his  picture,  had  been  drawn 
at  length  so  many  times  by  the  daubers  of  almost 
all patioos, and  still  sounlike  him,  that  I  snatched 
tip  the  pencil  with  disdain ;  being  satisfied  before- 
hand that  J  could  make  some  small  resemblance 
of  him,  though  I  must  be  content  with  a  worse 
I^ncss.  A  sixth  Pastoral,  a  Phannaceutria,  a 
•ingle  Orpheus,  and  aana^  other  features,  have 
been  exactly  taken;  but  those  holiday. authors 
^rite  for  pleasure,  and  only  showed  us  what  they 
*?uldhave  done,  if  they  would  haye  taken  pains  to 
perform  the  whple. 

Be  pleased,  my  lord,  to  accept,  with  your 
vonted  goodness,  this  unworthy  present  which  I 
'»»ke  yon.  I  have  Ukeo  off  one  trouble  firom  you, 
<tf  defending  it,  by  acknowledging  its  imper- 
fcctioas:  and,  though  some  part  of  them  are 
covered  in  the  verse  (as  Erictbonius  rode  always 
in  a  ebariot  to  hide  bis  lamenesi),  snch  of  them 
<s  cannot  be  concealed  you  will  please  to  connive 
•t,  though,  hi  the  strictness  of  your  judgment, 
y^  cannot  pardon.  If  Homer  was  allowed  to 
^  sometimes,  in  io  long  a  work,  it  wjli  be  no 
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wonder  if  I  often  fall  asleep.  You  took  my  Aureng. 
zeb  into  your  protection,  wHh  all  bis  faults  ;  and 
I  hope  here  cannot  be  so  many,  because  I  translate 
an  author  who  gives  me  such  examples  of  correct- 
ness.    What  ray  jury  may  be,  I  know  not ;  but 
it  is  good  for  a  criminal  to  plead  before  a  favour- 
able judge ;  if  I  had  said   partial,    would  your 
lordship  have  forgiven  me  ?  Or  will  you  give  me 
leave  to  acquaint  the  world,  that  I  have  many 
times    been    obliged  to   your  bounty  since   the 
Revolution?  Though  I  never  was  reduced  (o  beg 
a  charity,  nor  ever  had  the  impudence  to  ask  one, 
either  of  your  lordship  or  your  noble  kinsman  the 
earl   of  Dorset,    much  less  of  any   other;  yet, 
wlrtJn   I  least  expected  it,  you  have  both  remem- 
bered roe :  so  inherent  it  b  in  your  femily  not  to 
forget  an  old  servant.    It  looks  rather  like  ingrati- 
tude on  my  part,  that  where  I  have  been  so  often 
obliged,  I  have  appeared  so  seldom  to  return  my 
thanks,  and  where  1  was  also  so  sure  of  being  well 
received.     Somewhat  of  laziness  was  in  the  case, 
and  somewhat  too  of  modesty,  but  nothing  of  dis- 
respect or  unthankfuluess.     1   will   not  say  that 
your  lordship  has  encouraged  me  to  this  presump* 
tion,    lest,    if  my  labours  meet  with  no  success 
in  public,  I  may  expose  your  judgment  to  be  cen- 
snred.     As  for  my  own  enemies,  I  shall   never 
think  them  worth  an  answer ;  and  if  your  lord- 
ship has  any,  they  will  not  dare  to  arraign  you 
for  waut  of  knowledge  in  this  art,  till  they  can 
produce  somewhat  better  of  their  own,  than  your 
Essay  on  Poetry.     It  was  on  this  consideration 
that  I  have  drawn  out  my  preface  to  so  great  a 
length.  Had  I  not  addressed  to  a  poet  and  a  critic 
of  the  first  magnitude,  I  had  myself  been  taxed 
for  ^^ant  of  judgment,  and  shamed  my  patron  for 
want  of  understanding.     But  neither  will  you,  my 
loi-d,  so  soon  be  tired  as  any  other,  because  the 
discourse  is  on  your  art :  neither  will  the  learned 
reader  think  it  tedious,  because   it  is  ad  clerum. 
At  least,  when  he  begins  to  be  weary,  the  church- 
doors  are  open.     That  I  may  pursue  the  allegory 
with  a  short  prayer,  after  a  long  sermon, 

May  you  live  happily  and  long,  for  the  service 
of   your  country,  the    encouragement   of" good 
letters,   and    the   ornament    of    poetry!    which 
cannot  be  wished  more  earnestly  by  any  man 
thaq  by 

your  lordship^s 
most  hnmble,  most  obliged, 
and  most  pbedient  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 
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TBB  ARCVMtNT. 

Thb  Trojans,  after  a  seven  years'  voyage,  set  sail 
for  Italy  ;  bat  are  overtaken  by  the  dreadful 
ttorm,  which  .£olus  raises  at  Juno*s  reqnest 
The  tempest  sinks  one,  and  s(*itters  the  rest 
IJf?ptune  dr  ves  off  the  winds,  and  <'alms  the  sea. 
^neas,  with  his  own  flhip,  and  six  more,  arrives 
9*ft  at  an  African  port.  Venus  complains  to 
Jupiter  of  her  son's  misfortunes.  Jupiter  com- 
forts her,  and  sends  MtTCury  to  procure  him  a 
kind  reception  amons^  the  Carthairinians.  .£neas, 
going  out  to  discover  the  country,  nieet^t  his 
Bsother  in  the  shape  of  an  huntress,  who  con- 
veys him  in  a  cloud  to  Carthage :  where  he  sees 
bis  friends  whom  he  t'-ought  lost,  and  rt ceives  a 
kind  entertainment  from  the  queen.  Dido,  by 
a  device  of  Venus,  begins  to  have  a  passion  for 

'  bim,  and,  after  some  discourse  with  him,  de- 
sires the  history  of  his  adventures  since  the  siege 
of  Troy,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  two  following 
books. 


Asms  and  the  man  I  sing,  who,  forced  by  fate, 
And  haught*  Juno's  nnrelcnting  hnte, 
Expeird  and  exilM,  left  the  Trojan  shore ; 
Long  labours,  both  by  sea  and  land,  he  bore ; 
And  in  the  doubtful  war,  before  he  won 
The  Titian  realm,  and  built  the  destin'd  town : 
His  banish 'd  gods  restored  to  rites  divine, 
And  settled  sure  succession  in  his  line  : 
From  whence  the  race  of  Alb«n  fothers  come. 
Ami  the  long  glories  of  majestic  Rome. 

O,  Muse !  the  causes  nnd  the  crimes  relate, 
What  god<fess  was  p.ovok'd,  and  whence  her  hate ; 
For  what  otfence  the  quecM  of  Heaven  began 
To  persecute  so  brave,  so  just  a  man  ! 
Involv'd  his  anxious  life  in  endless  cares, 
Expn«'d  to  wants,  and  hurrj^'d  into  wars ! 
Tan  heavenly  minds  such  high  resentment  show ; 
Or  exercise  their  spite  in  human  woe  ? 

Against  the  Tyber's  mouth,  but  far  away, 
An  ancient  town  was  seated  on  the  sea  : 
A  Tjrrian  colony ;  the  people  made 
Stout  for  the  war,  and  studious  of  their  trade. 
Carthage  the  name,  belov'd  by  Juno  more 
Than  her  own  Argos,  or  the  Samian  shore. 
Here  stood  her  chariot,  here,  if  Heaven  were  kind, 
The  seat  of  awful  empire  she  design'd. 
Yet  she  had  heard  an  ancient  rumour  fly 
(T.ong  cited  by  the  people  of  the  sky  ) 
That  times  to  come  should  see  the  Trojan  race 
Her  Carthage  ruin,  and  her  towers  deface; 
Kor,  thus  confinM,  the  yoke  of  sovereign  sway 
Should  on  the  necks  of  all  the  nations  lay. 
She  pond»*r*d  this,  and  feai  'd  it  was  in  fate ; 
Kor  c<iuld  forget  the  war  she  w«g*d  of  lute. 
For  conqiierinj!:  OreLCcapainst  the  Trojan  state. 
Besides,  lonp  causes  working  in  hrr  mind, 
And  secret  siods  of  envy,  lay  behind. 
IVep  graven  in  hrr  heart,  the  doom  rrmainM 
Of  partial  Paris,  and  her  form  disdainM  r 


The  grace  bcstow'd  on  mvlsh'd  OanyiMd, 
Electra*t  gloria  s,  and  her  imur*d  bed. 
Each  was  a  cause  atone,  and  all  oombUi'4 
To  kindle  vengeance  in  her  luuighty  iniMl. 
For  this,  far  distant  firoai  the  Latian  eom^ 
She  drove  the  retnnanta  of  the  Trojan  host : 
And  seven  long  years  th*  unhappy  wandering  trahi 
Wert  toss*d  by  storms  and  •catter'd  through  the 

main. 
Such  time,  such  toil,  reqnir'd  the  Koman  name. 
Such  length  of  labour  for  so  vast  a  frame. 

Now  scarce  the  Trojan  fleet  with  sails  and  oati 
Had  left  behind  the  fair  Sicilian  shoret ; 
Entering  with  cheerful  shouts  the  watery  reign. 
And  ploughing  frothy  furrows  in  the  main  ; 
When,  labouring  still  with  endless  discontrat. 
The  queen  of  Heaven  did  thus  her  fury  vent. 

"  Tlien  am  I  vanquished,  must  I  yield,"  said  she^ 
**  And  must  the  Trojans  reign  in  Italy  ? 
So  fate  will  have  it,  and  Jove  adds  his  force  t 
Nor  can  my  power  divert  their  happy  course. 
Could  angiy  Pallas,  with  revengeful  spleen. 
The  Grecian  navy  bum,  and  drown  the  men  ? 
She,  for  the  fault  of  one  offending  foe, 
The  bolts  of  Jove  himself  presumed  to  throw : 
With  whiilwinds  from  beneath  she  toss'd  the  ship* 
And  bare  rxposM  the  bosom  of  the  deep : 
Then,  as  an  eagle  gripes  the  trembling  game. 
The  wretch  yet  hissing  with  her  father's  flame. 
She  strongly  seizM,  and,  with  a  burning  wound, 
Transflx*d  and  naked,  on  a  rock  she  bound* 
Rut  I,  who  walk  iu  awful  state  above, 
The  majesty  of  H  •aven,  the  sister-wife  of  Jove, 
For  lenirth  of  years  my  fruiUeis  force  employ 
Against  the  thin  remains  of  niinM  Troy. 
What  nutions  now  to  Juno*s  power  will  pray. 
Or  offerings  on  my  slighted  altars  lay  ?" 

Thus  ragM  the  goddess,  and,  with  fury  firangbt. 
The  resiless  refrions  of  the  storms  she  sought  i 
Uliere,  in  a  spacious  cave  of  living  stone, 
Th«^  tyrant  iEolus  from  his  airy  throne, 
With  power  imperial  curiM  the  struggling  winds. 
Ami  sounding  tempests  in  dark  prisons  binds. 
This  way,  and  that,  th*  impatient  captives  tend. 
And,  pressing  for  release,  the  mountains  rend  ; 
High  in  his  hall,  th*  undaunted  monarch  stands. 
And  shakes  his  sceptre,  and  ^eir  rage  commands^ 
Which  did  he  not,  their  unresisted  sway 
Would  sweep  the  worid  before  them  in  their  way  t 
Earth,  air,  and  seas,  through  empty  space  would 

roll, 
And  Heaven  would  fly  before  the  driving  aonl! 
In  fear  of  this,  the  father  of  the  gods 
Confln'd  their  fury  to  those  dark  abodes. 
And  lock'd  theui  safe  within,  oppress'd  with  snonm* 

tain  loads : 
Impos'd  a  king,  with  arbitraiy  sway, 
To  loose  tlieir  fetters,  or  their  force  allay. 
To  whom  the  suppliant  queen  her  prayers  addrest. 
And  thus  the  tenour  of  her  suit  express*d. 

"  O  J£jo\\M !  for  to  thee  the  king  of  Heaven 
The  power  of  tempests  and  of  winds  has  given : 
Thy  force  alone  their  fury  can  restrain. 
And  smooth  the  waves,  or  swell  the  troubled  main: 
A  race  of  wandering  slaves  abhorr*d  l>y  me. 
With  prosperous  passage  cut  the  Thuscan  sea ; 
To  fruitful  Italy  their  course  they  steer,        [there^ 
And  for  their  vanquish*d  gods  design  new  temples 
Raise  all  thy  winds,  with  night  involve  the  skies  j 
Sink  or  disperse  my  fatal  ensmies. 
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Twice  seren,  the  cbarming  daughters  of  the  main, 
Around  nay  person  wait,  and  bear  my  train : 
Succeed  my  wish,  and  second  my  desi^. 
The  fairnftt,  Deiopcia,  shall  be  thine  ; 
And  make  thee  father  of  a  happy  line." 

To  this  the  god  — **  Tb  yourt,  O  qnoen !  to  will 
The  work,  which  duty  binds  me  to  ftilfil. 
These  airy  kingdoms,  and  this  wide  command, 
,  Are  all  the  prtrsents  of  your  bo«inteous  hand ; 
Yonrs  is  my  sovereign's  grace,  and  as  your  guest, 
I  sit  with  gods  at  thf  ir  celestial  feast ; 
Raise  tempests  at  your  pleasure,  or  subdue ; 
Dispose  of  empire,  which  I  hold  from  you  !** 
He  said,  and  burl'd  against  the  mountain  sid^ 
His  quivering  spear,  and  all  the  god  appiy'd ! 
The  raging  winds  rush  through  the  hollow  wound. 
And  dance  aloft  in  air,  and  skim  along  the  ground  i 
Then,  settling  on  the  sea,  the  surges  sweep ; 
Raise  liqui4  mountains,  and  disclose  the  deep  ! 
South,  east,  and  west,  with  mixt  confusion  roar. 
And  roll  the  foaming  billows  to  the  shore. 
The  cables  crack,  the  sailors*  fearful  cries 
Ascend;  and  sable  night  involves  the  skies; 
And  Heaven  itself  is  ravish'd  from  their  eyes ! 
Load  peab  of  thunder  from  the  poles  ensue, 
Then  flashing  fires  the  transient  light  renew  ; 
The  face  of  things  a  frightful  image  bears. 
And  present  death  in  various  forms  appears  ! 
Struck  with  unusual  fright,  the  Trojan  chief, 
^ith  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  invokes  relief! 
'*  And  thrice,  and  four  times  happy  those,''  hecry'd, 
**  That  under  llian  walls  before  their  parents  dy'd ! 
Tydides,  bravest  of  the  Grecian  train, 
"Why  could  not  I  by  that  strong  arm  be  slain. 
And  lie  by  noble  Hector  on  the  plain  : 
O  great  Sarpedon,  in  those  bloody  fields, 
1^'here  Siinois  rolls  the  boilies  and  l!be  shields         * 
Of  heroes,  whose  dismembered  hands  yet  bear 
The  dart  aloft,  and  clench  the  pointed  spear  \^ 
Thus  while  the  pious  prince  his  fate  bewails. 
Pierce  Boreas  drove  against  his  flying  sails. 
And  rent  the  sheets :  the  raging  billows  rise. 
And  mount  the  tossing  vessel  to  the  skies : 
Nor  can  the  shivering  oars  sustain  the  blow ; 
The  galley  gives  her  side,  and  turns  her  prow : 
While  those  astern  descending  down  the  steep. 
Through  gaping  waves  behold  the  boiling  deep ! 
Three  ships  were  hurry'd  by  the  southern  blast. 
And  on  the  secret  shelves  with  fury  cast ! 
Those  hidden  rocks,^  th'  Ausonian  sailors  knew. 
They  call'd  them  altars,  when  they  rose  in  view. 
And  showM  their  spacious  backs  above  tlie  flood  ! 
Three  more  fierce  Eurus  in  his  angry  mood 
Dash'd  on  the  shallows  of  the  moving  sand. 
And  in  mid  ocean  left  them  moorM  a-land  ! 
Orontes'  bark  that  bore  the  Lycian  crew, 
(A  horrid  sight)  ev*n  in  the  hero's  view, 
From  stem  to  stem,  by  waves  was  overborn : 
The  trembling  pilot,  from  his  rudder  torn. 
Was  headlong  hurl'd :    thrice  round,  the  ship  was 

tost. 
Then  bulg'd  at  once,  and  in  the  deep  was  lost ! 
And  here  and  there  above  the  waves  were  seen 
Arms,  pictures,  precious  goods,  and  floating  men ! 
The  stoutest  vessel  to  the  storm  gave  way. 
And  suck'd  through  loosen'd  planks  the  rushing  sea ! 
Ilioneus  was  her  chief :  Alethes  old, 
Achates  faithful,  Abas  young  and  bold, 
EnriiirM  not  less:  their  fihijis,  with  gaping  seams, 
Admit  the  Jclugc  of  tHe  bnny  strefulks ! 
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MeaDtime  imperial  Neptune  heard  the  sound 
Of  raging  billow's  breaking  ou  the  ground:        '' 
Di^leas'd,  and  fearing  for  his  watery  retga. 
He  rear'd  his  awful  head  above  the  main: ' 
Serene  im  majesty,  then  roU'd  his  eyes 
Ar6und  this  space  of  earth,  and  serSs  and  skies^ 
He  saw  the  Trojan  fleet  dispera'd,  distrcss'd, 
^y  Stonpy  winds  and  wintery  heaven  oppress'd. 
Full  well  the  god  his  sister's  envy  knew, 
AAd  what  her  ^ims  and  what  her  artB  pursue  s 
He  sum'mon'd  Eurus  and  the  western  blast, 
And  first  an  angry  glance  on  both  he  cast : 
ThifO  thus  rebuk'd:   "  Audacious  winds!  £mm 
This  bold  attempt,  this  rebol  imnliiw^    £«teoa 
Is  It  for  you  to  ravage  ^T^-^trrH  laiMl, 
Unauthoriz'd  by  my  supreme  command? 
To  raise  such  mountains  on  the  troubled  main  ? 
Whom  I— But  first  'tis  fit  the  billows  to  restrain. 
And  then  yon  shall  be  taught  obedience  to  my 
Hence,  to  your  lord  my  royal  mandate  bear,  [reign. 
The  realms  of  ocean  and  the  fields  of  air 
Are  oiine,  not  his  :  by  fatal  lot  to  me 
The  liquid  empire  fell,  and  trident  of  the  sea. 
His  power  to  hollow  caverns  is  coofin'd. 
There  let  him  reign,  the  jailor  of  the  wind  ; 
With  hoarse  commands  his  breathing  subjects  caK, 
And  boast  and  bluster  in  his  empty  hall !" 
He  spoke  j  and  while  he  spoke,  he  smooth'd  thcafta, 
Dispeird  the  darkness,  and  restor'd  the  day  ; 
Cympthoe,  Triton,  and  the  scagrcen  train 
Of  beauteous  nymphs,  and  daughters  of  the  main, 
Cletr  from  the  rocks  the  vessels  with  their  bandSi ; 
The  god  himself  with  ready  tiideut  stands, 
And  opes  the  deep,  and  spreads  the  moving  sand^ ; 
Then  heaves  them  off  the  shoals :  where'er  be  guides 
His  finny  coursers,  and  in  triumph  rides. 
The  waves  uriniflle,  and  the  sea  subsides. 
As  when  in  tumults  rise  th'  ignoble  crowd. 
Mad  are  their  motions,  and  their  tongues  are  loudi 
And  stones  and  brands  in  rattling  vollie»  fly. 
And  all  the  rustic  arms  that  fury  can  supply ; 
If  then  some  grave  and  pious  man  appear. 
They  hush  their  noise,  and  lend  a  liiteping  etfr  ; 
He  soothes  with  sober  words  their  angry  .mood. 
And  quenches  their  innate  desire  of  blood : 
So  when  the  Osither  of  the  flood  appears. 
And  o'er  the  seas  his  sovereign  trident  rean. 
Their  fury  foils :  he  skims  the  liquid  plains. 
High  on  his  chariot,  and  with  loosen'd  reaoB- 
Majestic  moves  along,  and  awful  peace  maintaitis. 
The  weary  Trojaiis  ply  their  sbatter'd  oars 
To  nearest  land,  and  make  the  Libyan  shoi^ 

Within  a  long  recess  there  lies  a  bay. 
An  island  shades  it  from  the  rolling  sea. 
And  forms  a  port  secure  for  ships  to  ride. 
Broke  by  the  jutting  land  on  either  side : 
In  double  streams  the  brmy  waters  glides 
Betwixt  two  rows  of  rocks,  a  sylvan  acea» 
Appears  above,  and  groves  for  ever  greens 
A  grot  is  form'd  beneath,  with  mossy  seats^ 
To  rest  the  Nereids,  and  exclude  the  heats. 
Down  through  the  crannies  of  the  living  walls 
The  crystal  streams  descend  in  murmuring  &IIs. 
No  hawsers  need  to  bind  the  vessels  here. 
Nor  bearded  anchors,  for  no  storms  they  fear. 
Seven  ships  within  this  happy  harbour  meet. 
The  thin  remainders  of  the  scatter'd  fleet 
The  Trojans,  worn  with  toils,  and  spent  with  wots, 
I^ap  on  the  welcome  land,  and  seek  their  wi$b'4 
repose. 
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First,  f  o6d  Achates,  with  repeated  stroket 
Of  dashing  flints,  their  hidden  fire  provokes; 
Short  flame  succeeds ;  a  bed  of  withered  leaves 
The  dying  sparkles  in  their  fall  receives : 
Caught  into  life,  in  fiery  fumes  they  rise. 
And,  fed  with  stronger  food,  invade  the  skies. 
The  Trojans,  dropping  wet,  or  stand  around 
The  cheerful  blaze,  or  lie  along  the  ground ; 
Some  dry  their  com  infected  with  the  brine. 
Then  grind  with  marbles,  and  prepare  to  dine. 
iBoeas  climbs  the  mountain's  airy  brow, 
And  takes  a  prospect  of  the  seas  below ; 
If  Capys  thence,  or  Anthens,  he  could  spy  ^ 
Or  see  the  streamers  of  Caifcus  fly. 
No  vessels  there  in  view :  but,  on  the  plain, 
Three  beamy  stags  command  a  lordly  train 
Of  branching  heads ;  the  more  ignoble  throng 
Attend  their  stately  steps,  and  slowly  graze  along. 
He  stood ;  and  while  secure  they  fed  below. 
He  took  the  quiver,  and  the  trusty  bow 
Achates  used  to  bear ;  the  leaders  first 
He  laid  along,  and  then  the  vulgar  pierc*d ; 
Nor  ceas'd  his  arrows,  till  the  shady  plain 
Seven  m'ghty  bodies  with  their  blood  distain. 
For  the  seven  ships  be  made  an  equal  share, 
And  to  the  port  retum'd,  triumphant  from  the 

war. 
The  jars  of  generous  wine  (Acestes*  g^ft. 
When  his  Trinacrian  shores  the  navy  left) 
He  set  abroach,  and  for  the  feast  preparM, 
In  equal  portions  with  the  ven'son  shar*d. 
Thus  while  he  dealt  it  round,  the  pious  chief. 
With  cheerful  words,  allay*d  the  common  grief: 
**  Endure,  and  conquer ;  Jove  will  soon  dispose, 
To  future  good,  our  past  and  present  woes. 
With  me,  the  rocks  of  Scylla  you  have  try*^^ 
Th*  inhuman  Cyclops,  and  his  den  defyM. 
What  g^reater  ills  hereafter  can  you  bear  ? 
Resume  your  courage,  and  dismiss  your  care. 
An  hour  will  come,  with  pleasure  to  relate 
Your  sorrows  past,  as  benefits  of  fhte. 
Through  various  hazards  and  events  we  move 
To  Latium,  and  the  realms  foredoomed  by  Jove. 
Call'd  to  the  seat  (the  promise  of  the  skies) 
Where  Trojan  kingdoms  once  a^ain  may  rise. 
Endure  the  hardships  of  your  present  state. 
Live,  and  reserve  yourselves  for  better  fate." 
These  words  he  spoke;  but  spoke  not  firom  bis 

heart: 
His  outward  smiles  concealM  his  inward  smart 
The  jolly  crew,  unmindful  of  the  past, 
The  quarry  share,  their  plenteous  dinner  haste : 
Some  strip  the  skin,  some  portion  out  the  spoil ;. 
The  limbs,  yet  trembling,  in  the  caldrons  boil: 
Some  on  the  fire  the  reeking  entrails  broil. 
Stretcb'd  on  the  grassy  turf,  at  ease  they  dine  ; 
Kestore  their  strength  with  meat,   and  cheer  their 

souls  with  wine. 
Their  hunger  thus  appea^*d,  their  rare  attends 
The  doubtful  fbitune  of  their  abscht  friends , 
Alternate  hop?s  and  fears  their  minds  possess, 
^lietber  to  deem  them  dedd,  or  in  distress. 
Above  the  rtet,  JEneas  mourns  th)e  fate 
Of  brave  Orontei,  and  th'  uncertain  state 
Of  Gyas,  Lycus,  arid  of  Amycns : 
The 'day,  but  not  their  sorrows,  ended  thus. 
When,  •  froln  aloft,  almighty  Jove  surveys 
Earth,  air,  and  shores,  and  navigable  seas. 
At  length  on  Libyan  realms  he  fixt  his  eyes : 
.  'VfhoDi,  pondering  thus  on  human  miseries, 


When  Vennssaw,  ihe  with  a  lively  look. 

Not  free  from  tears,  her  heavenly  sire  bespoke  i 

**  O  king  of  gods  and  men,  whose  awful  hac4 
Disperses  thudder  on  the  seas  and  land ; 
Disposes  all  with  absolute  command : 
How  oould  my  pious  son  thy  power  incense  ? 
Or  what,  alas !  is  vanisl^'d  Troy's  offence  ? 
Our  hope  of  Italy  not  only  lost 
On  various  seas,  by  various  tempests  tost,    [coait 
But  shut  from  every  shore,  and  barr'd  from  every 
You  promisM  once,  a  progeny  divine. 
Of  Romans,  rising  from  the  Trojan  line, 
In  afterlimes  should  hold  the  world  in  awe. 
And  to  the  land  and  ocean  give  the  kiw. 
How  is  your  doom  revers'd,  which  eas'd  my  pf  re 
When  Troy  ^as  ruin*d  in  that  cruel  war ! 
Then  fates  to  fates  I  could  oppose ;  but  now, 
When  Fortune  still  pursues  her  former  blow. 
What  can  I  hope  ?    What  worse  can  still  succ^  ? 
What  end  of  labours  has  your  will  decreed  ? 
Antenor,  from  the  midst  of  Grecian  hosts, 
Could  pass  secure,  and  pierce  th'  Illyrian  coasts  ; 
Where,  roUing  down  the  steep,  Timavus  raves, 
And  through  uine  channels  disembogues  his  wavfiSj 
At  length  he  founded  Padua's  happy  seat. 
And  gave  his  Trojans  a  secure  retreat : 
There  fix'd  their  arms,  and  there  renew'd  their 

name. 
And  there  in  quiet  rules,  and  crown*d  with  fame  \ 
But  we,  descended  from  your  sacred  line. 
Entitled  to  your  Heaven  and  rites  divine. 
Are  banishM  Earth,  and  for  the  wi^th  of  one. 
Removed  from  Latium,  and  the  promised  throne. 
Are  these  our  sceptres  ?  these  our  due  rewards  ? 
And  is  it  thus  that  Jove  his  plighted  faith  regards  ^'^ 
To  whom,  the  father  of  immortal  race. 
Smiling  with  that  serene  indulgent  face. 
With  which  he  drives  the  clouds  and  cle^  th^ 

skies. 
First  gave  a  holy  kiss ;  then  thus  replies : 

"  Daughter,  dismiss  thy  fears :  to  thy  dedrc 
The  fates  of  thme  are  fixM,  and  stand  entire. 
Thou  shalt  behold  thy  wishM  Lavinian  walls. 
And,  ripe  for  Heavtn,  when  fate  ^neas  calls 
Then  shalt  tliou  t>ear  him  up,  sublime,  to  mc; 
No  councils  have  revers'd  my  firm  decree; 
And,  lest  new  fears  distur^)  thy  happy  state. 
Know,  I  have  soarchM  the  mystic  rolls  of  &te : 
Thy  son  (nor  is  th'  appointed  season  far) 
In  Italy  shall  wage  sncnessful  war ; 
Shall  tame  fierce  nations  in  the  bloody  field. 
And  sovereign  laws  impose,  and  cities  build. 
Till,  after  every  foe  subdued,  the  Sun 
Thrice  through  the  signs  his  annual  race  shall  rtna: 
This  is  his  time  prefixM.     Asi'-anius  then. 
Now  calPd  liilus,  shall  begin  h»s  reign. 
He  thirty  roUing  yeari>  the  crown  shall  wear :, 
Then  from  Laviuiuni  shall  the  scat  transfer  t 
And,  with  hard  labour,  Alba  Longa  build ; 
The  throne  with  his  succession  shall  be  fill'd. 
Three  hundred  circuits  more :  then  shall  be  seen, 
Ilia  the  fair,  a  priestess  and  a  queen. 
Who, -full  of  Mars,  in  time,  whh  kindly  throws 
Shall,  at  a  birth,  two  goodly  boys  disclose. 
The  royal  habcs  a  tawny  wolf  shall  draia. 
Then  Romulus  his  grandsire's  throne  shall  gaiQ. 
Of  martial  towers  the  founder  shall  become. 
The  people  Romans  call,  the  city  Rome. 
To  them,  no  bounds  of  empire  t  assign ; 
Nor  term  of  years  to  their  immortal  line. 
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^T*n  htTighty  Juno,  who,  with  endless  broils, 
^trth,  seas,  and  Heaven,  aud  Jove  himself  tur^ 

At  length  atoaM,  her  friendly  power  shall  join, 

To  cherish  and  advance  the  Tfojaji  fine. 

The  sabject  world  shall  Rome's  dominion  owq. 

And,  prostrate,  shall  adore  the  nation  of  the  gown. 

An  age  is  ripening  in  revolving  fate. 

When  Tfoy  shall  overtnra  the  Grecian  state ; 

And  iweet  revenge  her  conqijering  sons  shall  call. 

To  crpsb  the  people  that  conspired  her  fall. 

Then  Csesar  from  the  Julian  stock  shall  rise. 

Whose  empire  ocean,  and  whose  fame  the  skies, 

Akme  shall  bonnd  i  whom,  fraught  with  eastern 

«poilji, 
Oar  Heaven,  the  just  reward  of  human  toils,     , 
Securely  shall  repay  with  rites  divine  j 
And  iocense  shall  ascend  before  his  sacred  shrine* 
Then  dire  debate,  and  impious  war,  shall  cease. 
And  the  stem  age  be  softened  into  peace : 
Then  banish'd  foith  shall  once  again  return, 
And  vestal  fires  in  hallowed  temples  burn. 
And  Remus  with  Quirious  shall  sustain 
The  righteous  laws,  and  fraud  and  force  restraint 
Jfnus  himself  before  his  fane  shall  wait. 
And  keep  the  dreadful  issues  of  his  gate, 
Vith  bolts  and  iron  bars :  within  remains 
Imprison'd  Fury,  bound  in  bi-azeu  chains : 
High  on  a  trophy  rais'd,  of  useless  arms. 
He  sits,  and  threats  the  world  with  vain  alarms." 

He  said,  and  sent  Cylleuius  with  command 
To  free  the  ports,  and  ope  the  Punie  land 
To  Tcn^an  guests :  lest,  ignorant  of  fate. 
The  (|ueen  mi^ht  force  them  from  her  town  and 

state: 
Down  from  the  ste«p  of  Heaven  Cyllenins  flies, 
Ani  cleavcfs,  with  all  his  wings,  the  yielding  skies. 
SooQ  on  the  Libyan  shore  descends  the  god, 
Performs  his  message,  and  displays  his  rod  ; 
The  surly  murmurs  of  the  people  cease. 
And,  as  the  fates  required,  they  giv«:  the  peace. 
ThequeAi  herself  suspends  the  rigid  laws, 
Th^  Trojans  pities,  and  protects  their  cause. 

Meantime,  in  shades  of  night  .Cneas  lies ; 
CareseizM  his  soul,  and  sleep  forsook  bis  eyes: 
But  when  the  Sun  restorM  the  cheerful  day. 
He  rose,  the  coast  aud  country  to  survey. 
Anxious  and  eager  to  discover  more : 
It  look'd  a  wild  uncultivated  shore : 
Butwhether  humao  kind,  or  beasts  alone, 
Possessed  the  n^w -found  region,  was  unknown. 
Beuiath  a  ledge  of  rocks  his  fleet  he  hides; 
Tall  trees  surround  the  mountains*  shady  sides : 
The  beading  brow  above  a  safe  retreat  provides. 
Ann*d  with  two  pointed  darts,  he  leaves  his  friends, 
And  true  Achates  on  hi^  steps  attends. 
1^,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  wood, 
Blifore  his  eyes  his  goddess  mother  stood : 
A  huntress  in  her  habit  and  her  mien ; 
Her  dress  a  maid,  her  air  confess'd  a  queen. 
B^  were  her  knees,  and  knots  her  garments  bind  j 
I^^ose  was  her  hair,  and  wanton'd  in  the  wind  ; 
Her  hand  sustained  a  bow,  her  qniver  hung  behind. 
She  teem'd  a  virgin  of  the  Spartan  blood: 
With  such  array  Harpalice  bestrode 
Her  Thracian  courser,  and  outstrippM  the  rapid 

^  fkMd. 
**  Ho'  strangers!  have  jrou  lately  seen,"  she  said, 
"  One  of  my  sisters,  like  myself  array'd  j 
Who  croi8'4  the  lawn,  or  in  the  forest  stray'd  ? 


A  painted  qniver  ^t  her  back  she  bore, 
Vary'd  with  spots,  a  lynx's  hj^e  «he  wore : 
And  at  full  cry  pursued  the  tusky  boar." 
Thus  Venus:  thus  her  son  reply 'd  again, 
"  None  of  yonr  sisters  have  we  heard  or  seen, 
O  virgin !  or  what  other  name  you  bear 
Above  that  style ;  O  more  than  mortal  fair } 
Your  voice  and  mi^n  celestial  birth  betray  1 
If,  as  you  seem,  the  sister  of  the  day ; 
Or  one,  at  least,  of  chaste  Diana's  train. 
Let  not  an  humble  suppliant  sue  in  vain : 
But  tell  a  stranger,  long  in  tei(ipests  tost,    [coast  | 
What  earth  we  tread,  and  who  commands  the 
Then  on  your  name  shall  wretched  mortals  call. 
And  oficr'd  victims  at  your  altars  fall." 
*'  I  dare  not,"  she  reply'd,  '*  assume  the  niuna 
Of  goddess,  or  celestial  honours  claim : 
For  Tynan  virgins  bows  and  quivers  bear. 
And  purple  buskins  o'er  th^r  ancles  wear. . 
Know,  gentle  youth,  iii  Libyan  lands  you  are : 
A  people  rude  in  peace,  and  rough  in  war. 
The  rising  city,  which  from  far  you  see. 
Is  Carthage,  and  a  Tyrian  colony. 
Phoenician  Pido  rules  the  growing  state. 
Who  fled  from  Tyre,  to  shun  her  brother's  hate : 
Great  were  her  wrongs,  her  story  full  of  fate,  . 
Which  I  will  sum  in  short     Sichsus,  knoi^n 
For  wealth,  and  brother  to  the  Punic  throne. 
Possessed  fair  Dido's  bed  :  and  either  heart 
At  once  was  wounded  with  an  equal  dart. 
Her  father  gave  her,  yet  a  spotless  maid ; 
Pygmalion  then  the  Tyrian  sceptre  sway'd : 
One  who  contenm'd  divine  and  human  laws. 
Then  strife  ensuM,  aud  cursed  gold  the  cause. 
The  monarch,  blinded  with  desire  of  wealth. 
With  steel  invades  his  brother's  life  by  stealth  ; 
Before  the  sacred  altar  made  him  ble^d, 
And  long  frotn  her  conceal'd  the  cruel  deed : 
Some  tale,  some  new  pretence,  he  daily  coin'd. 
To  soothe  his  sister,  and  delude  her  mind. 
At  length,  in  dead  of  night,  the  ghost  appears 
Of  her  unhappy  lord :  the  spectre  stares. 
And  with  erected  eyes  his  bloody  bosom  barea. 
The  cruel  altars  and  his  fate  h^  tells, 
And  the  dire  secret  of  his  house  reveals  e 
Thpn  warns  the  widow  and  her  household  gods 
To  seek  a  refuge  in  remote  abodes. 
Last,  to  support  her  in  so  long  a  way. 
He  shows  her  where  his  hidden  treasure  lay. 
Admonish'd  thus,  and  seized  with  mortal  fright. 
The  queen  provides  companions  of  her  flight ; 
They  meet,  and  all  combine  to  leave  the  state. 
Who  hate  the  tyrant,  or  who  fear  his  hate. 
They  seize  a  fleet,  which  ready  rigg'd  they  find ^ 
Xor  is  Pygmalion's  treasure  left  behind. 
The  vessels,  heavy  laden,  put  to  sea 
V'ith  prosperous  winds,  a  woman  leads  the  way. 
I  know  not,  if  by  stress  of  weather  driven. 
Or  was  their  fatal  course  dispos'd  by  Heaven  ! 
At  last  they  landed,  where  from  far  your  eyes 
May*  view  the  turrets  of  new  Carthage  rise : . 
There  bought  a  space  of  ground,  which,  ByrsacalPd 
From  the^bull's  hide,  they  first  enclos'd,  and  wall'd. 
But  whence  are  you  ?  what  country  claims  your 

birth  ? 
What  seek  you,  strangers,  on  our  Libyan  earth  ?*• 
To  whom,  with  sorrow  streaming  from  his  eyes, 
And  deeply  sighing,  thus  her  son  replies : 
"  Could  you  Willi  patience  hear,  or  I  relate^ 
O  nymph !  the  tedious  annals  of  our  &te ! 
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Through  sodk  a  tiiln  «f  wbes  if  I  shottid  nni. 
The  daPf  woM  Moner  than  the  tale  bie  done ! 
From  mncteiit  Troy,  fay  force  expelPd,  we  came, 
If  yon  by  dUMcie  have  heard  the  Trcjan  nbme : 
On  ^PMious  seas,  hy  rarioos  tempests  tossM, 
At  length  we  landed  on  yoar  Libyan  coast : 
The  good  ^eas  am  I  calPd,  a  name, 
While  fortune  fk^oar*d,  not  unknown  to  fkme; 
My  household  gods,  companions  of  my  woes, 
With  pious  care  I  rescued  from  our  foes ; 
To  fhiitftil  Italy  my  course  was  bent, 
Und  from  the  king  of  KeaTen  is  my  descent 
With  twice  ten  sail  1  crossed  the  Phtygian  sea; 
Fate  and  my  mother  goddess  led  my  way. 
Scarce  seven,  the  thin  remainder  of  my  fleet, 
FrMn  storMs  preservM,  within  your  harbour  mee^ : 
Myself  distreM'd,  ah  eldl«,  and  unknown. 
Debarred  fh>m  Europe,  and  from  Asia  thrown, 
In  Libyan  deserts  wander  thus  alone.** 

His  tender  parent  could  no  longer  bear ; 
But,  interposing,  sought  to  soothe  his  care. 
•*  Whoe'er  you  are,  not  unbelor'd  by  Heaven, 
Since  on  our  friendly  shore  your  ships  are  driven. 
Have  courage :  to  the  gods  permit  the  rest. 
And  to  the  queen  expose  your  just  request. 
Kow  take  this  earnest  of  success,  for  more : 
Your  scatter'd  fleet  is  joined  upon  the  shore ; 
The  winds  are  ohang'd,  your  friends  from  danger 
Or  I  renounce  my  skill  in  augury.  [free. 

Twelve  swans  behold,  in  beauteous  order  move. 
And  stoop,  with  closing  pinions,  from  above  t 
Whom  late  the  bird  of  Jove  had  driven  along. 
And,  through  the  clouds,  pursued  the  scattering 
Kow  all  united  in  a  goodly  team,  [throng : 

They  skim  the  ground,  and  seek  the  quiet  stream. 
As  they,  with  joy  returning,  dap  their  wings. 
And  ride  the  circuits  of  the  skies  in  rings : 
Not  otherwise  your  ships,  and  every  friend. 
Already  hold  the  port,  or  with  swift  sails  descend* 
No  more  advice  is  needful,  but  purstie 
The  ptXti  befbr«»  you,  and  the  town  in  view." 
Thus  having  said,  she  tum'd,  and  made  appear 
Her  Aeck  refulgent,^  and  dishevellM  hair ;  [ground, 
Which,  flowing  from  her  shoulders,  reachM  the 
And  widely  spread  ambrosial  scents  around  : 
In  length  of  train  descends  her  sweeping  gown. 
And,  by  her  graceful  walk,  the  quern  of  Ipve  is 
The  prince  pursu*d  the  parting  deity,         [known. 
With  words  like  these :   **  Ah !  whither  dost  thou 
ITnkind  and  cruel,  to  deceive  your  son  [fly  ? 

In  borrowM  shapes,  and  his  embrace  to  shun  j 
Never  to  bless  my  sight,  but  thus  iinknown  ; 
And  still  to  speak  in  accents  not  your  own !" 
Against  the  goddess  these  complaints  he  made ; 
But  took  the  path,  and  her  commands  obe^'d. 
They  march  ohscure,  for  Venus  kindly  shrouds, 
With  mists,  their  persons,  and  involves  in  clouds  : 
That,  thus  unseen,  their  passage  none  might  stay. 
Or  force  to  tell  the  causes  of  their  way. 
This  part  perform'd,  the  goddess  flies  sublime, 
To  visit  Paphos,  and  her  native  dime : 
tV^here  garlands  ever  green,  and  ever  fair. 
With  vows  are  offer*d,  and  with  solemn  prayer, 
A  hundred  altars  in  her  temple  smoke, 
A  thousand  bleeding  hearts  her  power  invoke. 

They  climb  the  next  ascent,  and,  looking  down, 
Now,  at  a  nearer  distance,  view  the  town. 
The  prince,  with  wonder,  sees  the  stalely  towers. 
Which-  late  were  huts   and  shepherds'  homelv 
boWcts;       ' 
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The  gates  and  streets;  and  hears  from  every  pait 

The  noise  and  busy  concourse  of  the  onarf. 

The  toiling  Ts^rians  on  each  other  call. 

To  ply  their  labour:  some  extend  the  wall ; 

Some  build  the  citadel ;  the  brawny  throng 

Or  dig,  or  push  unwiddy  stones  along. 

Some  for  tbdr  dwellings  choose  a  spot  of  groond, 

Which,  first  designed,  with  ditches  they  surround. 

Some  laws  ordain,  and  some  attend  the  choice 

Of  holy  senates,  and  dect  by  voice. 

Here  some  design  a  mde,  while  othiers  there 

Lay  deep  foundations  for  a  theatre : 

From  marble  quarries  mighty  columns  hew. 

For  ornaments  of  scenes,  and  ftiture  view. 

Such  is  their  toil,  and  such  thdr  busy  pains. 

As  exercise  the  bees  in  fk>wery  plains ; 

When  winter  past,  and  summer  scarce  begun. 

Invites  them  forth  to  labour  in  the  Sun : 

Some  lead  their  youth  abroad,  while  some  oondeaae 

Their  lk)uid  store,  and  some  in  cdls  dispense. 

Some  at  the  gate  stand  ready  to  receive 

The  golden  burden,  and  their  friends  rdievo. 

All,  with  united  force,  combine  to  drive 

Th^  lazy  drones  from  the  laborious  hive ; 

With  envy  Stung,  they  view  each  other's  deeds; 

The  fragrant  work  with  diligence  proceeds. 

'*  Thrice  happy  you,  whose  walls  already  rise  ^" 

JEneas  ^id ;  and  view'd,  with  lifted  eyes. 

Their  lofty  towers;  then  entering  at  the  gate, 

ConcealM  in  clouds  (prodigious  to  relate). 

He  nfixM,  unmark'd,  among  the  busy  throng, 

Rome  b^  the  tide,  and  pass'd  unseen  along.  - 

Full  in  the  centre  of  the  toun  there  stood. 

Thick  set  with  trees,  a  venerable  wood : 

The  lyrians  landed  near  this  holy  ground. 

And,  digging  here,  a  prosperous  omen  found  : 

From  under  earth  a  courier's  head  they  drew,       v 

Thdr  growth  and  future  fortune  to  foreshew : 

This  fhte<l  sign  their  foundress  Juno  gave. 

Of  a  soil  fruits,  and  a  people  brave. 

Sidotiian  Dido  here  with  solemn  state 

Did  Juno*s  temple  build  and  consecrate : 

EnrichM  with  gifts,  and  with  a  golden  shrine  ; 

But  more  the  goddess  made  the  place  divine. 

On  brazen  steps  the  marble  thn^old  rose. 

And  brazen  plates  the  cedar  beams  enclose  : 

The  rafters  are  with  brazen  coverings  crown'd. 

The  lofty  doors  on  brazen  hinges  sound. 

What  first  iEneas  in  this  place  beheld. 

Revived  his  courage,  and  his  fear  expdl'd. 

For  \lfhile,  expecting  there  the  queen,  be  Tajs*d 

His  wandering  eyes,  and  round  the  temple  gaz*d  ; 

Admir'd  the  fortune  of  the  rising  town. 

The  striving  artists  and  their  arts'  renown : 

Re  saw,  in  order  painted  on  the  wall. 

Whatever  did  unhappy  Troy,  befall : 

The  wars  that  fame  around  the  world  had  blown. 

All  to  the  life,  and  every  leader  known. 

There  Agamemnon,  Priam  h^re  he  spies. 

And  fierce  Achilles,  who  both  kings  defies.. 

He  stopp'd,  and  weeping  said,  "  O  friend  !  cv'n 

here 
The  monuments  of  Trojan  woes  appear ! 
Our  known  disasters  fill  ev'n  foreign  lands : 
See  there,  where  old  unhappy  Piiam  stands  ! 
Ev*n  the  mute  walls  relate  the  warrior*s  fame. 
And  Trojan  griefs  the  Tyrians'  pity  claim." 
He  said  :  bis  tears  a  ready  passage  find. 
Devouring  what  he  saw  s.)  well  desi^iM  ; 
And  with  an  empty  picture  fed  his  miud. 
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for  then  be  Mir  the  MmfcifC  Qreciant  yidd, 
Ml  hert  the  trrmblinir  Tro^as  quit  the  fidtid, 
Pursu'd  by  fierce  Acbiller  tbiough  the  plato^ 
On  hit  high  eheriot  driviag  o*er  the  slain. 
The  tents  of  Rhesos  next  hb  grief  renew, 
By  their  white  t«ite  betrsy'd  to  nightly  Tiew. 
iUid  wakeful  Dinnede,  whose  cruel  sword 
The  Gentries  slew,  nor  spar'd  their  slumbering  lord. 
Then  took  the  6ery  steeds,  ere  yet  the  food 
Of  Tfoy  they  taste,  or  drink  the  Xanthian  flood. 
Elsewhere  be  saw  where  Troidus  def)r*d 
Achilles,  and  imeqaal  combat  try'd. 
Then  where  the  boy  disarmHl,  with  Inosen'd  reins. 
Was  by  his  horses  horry'd  o*er  the  plains : 
Hung  by  the  neck  and  hair,  and  dragg'd  aronnd. 
The  hostile  spear  yet  sticking  in  his  wound ; 
With  tracks  of  blood  inscrib'd  the  dusty  ground. 

Meantime  the  Trofan  dames,  oppress'd  with  woe, 
To  Pallas*  fiine  in  long  procession  go, 
Ju  hopes  to  reconcile  their  heavenly  foes 
They  weep,  they  beat  their  breasts,  they  rand  their 

hair, 
And  rich  embroidered  vests  for  presents  bear  x 
But  the  stem  goddess  stands  unmov'd  with  pnryer. 
Thrice  ronnd  &e  Trojan  walb  Achilles  drew 
The  corpse  of  Hector,  whom  in  fight  he  slew. 
Here  Priam  sues;  aud  there,  Ibrsnms  of  gokl. 
The  lifeless  body  of  bis  son  is  sold. 
60  sad  an  ol^ect,  and  so  well  expre^^'d,    f  breast : 
Drew  sighs  and  groan «  from  the  griev^  heroes 
To  see  the  6fnre  of  his  lifelem  friend. 
And  his  old  sire  his  helpless  hand  extend. 
Himself  he  saw  amidft  the  Grecian  train, 
Mix'd  ro  the  bloody  battle  on  the  plain  : 
And  swarthy  Metnnon  in  his  arras  he  knew^ 
His  pompoua  ensigns,  and  his  Indian  crew. 
Penthesilea.  there,  with  hauf  hty  grace. 
Leads  to  the  wars  an  Amasoiiiaii  race ; 
In  their  right  hands  a  pointed  dart  they  wield ; 
The  left,  for  ward,  susUins  the  lunar  stiietd. 
Athwart  her  breast  a  golden  belt  she  throws, 
Amidst  the  press  alone  provokes  a  thousand  foes : 
And  dares  her  maiden  arms  to  manly  force  oppose. 
Thus  while  the  Trojan  prince  employs  his  eyes, 
Fix'd  on  the  walls  with  wonder  and  surprise, 
The  beauteovis  Dido  with  a  numerous  train. 
And  pomp  of  guards,  ascends  the  sacred  fane. 
Such  on  Eu rotas*  banks,  or  Cjnuthos*  height, 
Diana  seems ;  and  so  she  charms  the  sight. 
When  in  the  dance  the  graceful  goddess  leeds 
The  choir  of  nymphs,  and  overtops  their  heads. 
Known  by  herqniver  and  her  lofty  mien, 
She  walks  majestic,  and  she  looks  their  quec^ : 
Latona  sees  her  shine  above  the  rest. 
And  feeds  with  secret  joy  her  silent  breasf. 
Such  Dido  was ;  with  such  becoming  state. 
Amidst  the  crowd,  she  walks  serenely  great. 
Their  labour  to  her  future  sway  she  speeds. 
And,  passing  with  a  gracious  glance,  proceeds : 
llien  mounts  the  throne,  high  plac'd  before  the 

shrine ; 
In  crowds  around  the  swarming  people  join. 
She  Ukes  petitions,  and  dispenses  laws. 
Hears  and  determines  every  private  cause. 
Their  tasks,  in  equal  portions,  she  divides. 
And,  where  unequal,  there  by  lots  decides. 
Another  way,  by  chance,  Aneas  bends 
His  eyes,  and  unexpected  sees  his  friends : 
Anthcus,  Sergestnti  grave,  Cleanthus  strong. 
And,  at  their  backS|  enUfhty  Trojan  throng  ; 


WbiB  late  die  tempest  OS  the  bitlows  tosi'd. 
And  widely  scattcrM  on  anotlier  ooalt 
The  prince,  ootoen,  iurpris'd  with  wonder  Stands, 
And  longrf,  wkh  joyful  haste,  to  join  then-  hands : 
But,  doubtful  oftbewish'd  event,  he  stays. 
And,  from  the  hollow  cloud,  his  friends  surveys : 
Impatient  till  they  told  their  present  state. 
And  where  tbey  left  thehr  ships,  and  what  their 

fiite} 
And  why  they  came,  and  what  fTai  their  requests 
For  these  were  sent,  commislionM  by  the  r(«t. 
To  sue  for  leave  to  land  ^eir  sickly  men. 
And  gain  admission  to  the  gracious  queen. 
Entering,  with  cries  they  fiird  the  holy  fane  ; 
Then  thus,  with  lowly  voice,  Ilioneus  began : 
"  O  queen !  indulged  by  favour  of  the  gods. 
To  found  an  empire  in  these  new  abodes ; 
To  build  a  town,  with  statutes  to  restrain 
The  wiki  inhabitants  beneath  thy  reign: 
We  wretched  Trs^jens,  toss'd  on  every  shore» 
From  sea  to  sea,  thy  clemency  implore: 
Forbkl  the  firts  our  ship^^hig  to  defoce. 
Receive  th*  nnhappy  fc^ivts  to  grace. 
And  spare  the  renmant  of  a  pious  race. 
We  oome  not  with  design  of  wasteful  prey. 
To  drive  the  country,  force  the  swains  away  1 
Nor  inch  our  strength,  nor  such  is  our  desire. 
The  vanquished  dare  not  to  such  thoughts  aspire. 
A  land  there  is,  Hesperia  nam'd  of  old. 
The  soil  is  fhiitful,  and  the  men  are  bold : 
Th'  (Enotrians  held  it  once,  by  common  fame. 
Now  cali'd  Italia   from  the  leader's  name. 
To  that  sweet  region  was  our  voyage  bent. 
When  winds,  and  every  warring  element 
Disturt>'d  oorcoune,  and,  far  from  sight  of  land^ 
Cast  our  tora  vessels  on  the  qioving  sand : 
Tiie  sea  came  on ;  the  south  with  mighty  roar, 
Dispere  d  and  dashM  the  rest  upon  the  rocky  shore. 
Tiiose  few  yo«  see  escapM  the  storm,  and  ffear, 
Unl-ss  you  interpose,  a  shipwreck  here; 
What  men,  what  monsters,  what  inhuman  race; 
What  laws,  what  barbarous  custonu  of  the  place. 
Shut  up  a  desert  shore  to  drowning  men. 
And  drive  us  to  the  cruel  seas  again ! 
If  our  hard  fortune  no  compassion  dra^ 
Nor  hospitable  rites,  nor  human  laws. 
The  gods  arc  just,  and  will  revenge  our  cause. 
JEne&s  was  our  prince ;  a  juster  lord. 
Or  nobler  warrior,  never  drew  a  sword  r 
Observant  of  the  right,  religious  of  his  word. 
If  yet  he  lives,  and  draws  this  vital  air, 
Nw  we  his  friends  of  safety  shall  desi>air ; 
Nor  you,  great  queen,  these  offices  repent. 
Which  he  will  equal,  and  perhaps  augment.^ 
We  want  not  cities,  nor  Sicilian  coasts. 
Where  king  Acestes  Trojan  lineage  boa^. 
Permit  our  ships  a  shelter  on  your  shores, 
Refitted  from  your  woods  with  planks  and  oars : 
That,  if  our  prince  be  safe,  we  may  renew 
Our  destin'd  course,  and  Italy  pursue. 
But  if,  O  best  of  men  !  the  fates  ordain 
That  thou  art  swallow 'd  in  the  Libyan  main  ; 
And  if  our  young  liilus  be  no  more, 
Dismiss  our  navy  from  your  friendly  shore  ; 
That  we  to  good  Acestes  may  return, 
And  with  our  friends  our  common  losses  moutn.'* 
Thus  spoke  Ilioneus  ;  the  Trojan  crew, 
With  cries  and  clamours,  his  request  renew. 
The  mt)dest  queen  awhile,  with  down-cast  e>'es. 
Pondered  the  speech ;  then  briefly  thus  replies : 
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*^  Trq)«nt,  dionifis  your  fean  i  my  crod  fite, 
ilnd  doabts  attending  an  uoBflttled  state, 
Force  me  to  guard  m  j  coast  from  foreign  foes ; 
Who  has  npt  h^rd  the  story  of  your  woes  ?  * 
The  name  and  fortune  of  your  native  place. 
The  fafoe  and  valour  of  the  Phrygian  race  ? 
I^e  Tyriani  are  not  so  devoid  of  sense, 
Kor  so  remote  from  Pbcebus'  influence. 
Whether  to  Latian  shores  your  course  is  bent. 
Or,  drivep  by  tempests  fW>m  your  Ant  mtent. 
You  seek  the  good  Aoestes*  government ; 
Your  men  shall  be  receivM,  yonr  fleet  repaired. 
And  sail,  with  ships  of  convoy  for  your  guard : 
Or,  would  you  stay,  and  join  your  friendly  powers. 
To  raise  and  to  defend  the  Tyrian  towers. 
My  wealth,  my  city,  and  myself  are  yours. 
And  would  to  Heaven  th^  storm,  you  felt,  would 

bring 
On  Carthag^an  coast*  your  wandering  king; 
My  ^ple  shall,  by  my  command,  explon 
The  ports  and  creeks  of  every  windiiag  shore, 
And  towns,  and  wilds,  and  shady  woods,  in  quest 
Of  so  renown'd  and  so  desit'd  a  guest" 
Kajs*d  in  hu»  mind  the  Trojan  hero  stood. 
And  long'd  to  break  from  out  ius  ambient  dond  f 
Achates  found  it ;  and  thus  urg'd  his  way : 
**  From  whence,  O  goddess-bom,  this  long  delay  ? 
What  more  can  you  desire,  your  welcome  sore. 
Your  fleet  in  safety,  and  your  fiieods  secure? 
One  only  wants :  and  him  we  saw  in  vain 
Oppose  the  storm,  and  swallowM  in  the  main  { 
Orontcs  in  his  fate  our  forfeit  paid. 
The  rest  agrees  with  what  your  mother  said." 
Scarce  had  he  spoken,  when  the  cloud  gave  way, 
The  mists  flew  ujpward,  and  di^lv'd  in  day. 
The  Trojan  chief  appear'd  in  open  sight, 
August  in  visage,  and  serenely  bright, 
-iiis  mother  goddess,  with  her  hands  divine. 
Had  formM  his  curling  locks,  and  made  hi*  temples 

shine ; 
And  ^Ivwi  his  rolling  eyes  a  sparkling  grace; 
And  breathM  a  youthful  vigour  on  bis  face: 
like  polish'd  ivory,  beauteous  to  behold. 
Or  Parian  marble,  when  enchas'd  in  gold. 
Thus  radiant  from  the  circling  cloud  he  broke, 
And  thus  with  manly  modesty  he  spoke : 

"  He  whom  you  seek  am  I :  by  tempests  tost, 
And  sav'd  from  shipwreck  on  your  Libyan  coast : 
Presenting,  gracious  queen,  before  your  throne, 
A  prince  that  owes  his  life  to  you  alone. 
Fair  majesty,  the  refuge  and  redress 
Of  those  whom  fate  pursues,  and  wants  oppress, 
You,  who  your  pious  office^  employ 
To  save  the  relics  of  abandoned  Troy, 
KeceivM  the  shipwreck'd  on  your  friendly  shore; 
With  hospitable  rites  relieve  the  poor ; 
Associate  in  your  town  a  wandering  train. 
And  strangers  in  your  palace  entertain. . 
What  thanks  can  wretched  fugitives  return. 
Who,  scattered  through  the  world,  in  exile  mourn  ? 
The  gods,  if  gods  to  goodness  are  inclin'd. 
If  acts  of  mercy  touch  their  heavenly  miiid  ; 
And  more  than  ail  the  gods,  your  generoos  heart, ' 
Conscious  of  worth,  requite  its  own  desert ! 
In  you  this  age  is  happy,  and  this  earth : 
And  parents  more  than  mortal  gave  you  btrth. 
While  rolling  rivers  into  seas  shall  run, 
And  round  the  space  of  Heaven  the  radiant  Sua :     ' 
While  trees  the  mountain-ttps  with  shades  supply, 
Your  honour,  name,  and  praise,  shall  never  d^ 


Whate'crlkbodc  my  fbrtnne  has  asrigil*^,  '  ^ 

Your  image  shall  be  present  in  my  mtnd.?^ 
Thus  having  said :  he  tnmM  with  pions  baste^' 
And  joyfbl  his  expectmg  friends  embrac'd : 
With  his  right  hand  Xlioneus  was  grac*d. 
Serestaa  with  his  left ;  t|ien  to  his  breast 
Cloanthus  and  the  nobla  Gyas  pressed ; 
And  so-by  turns  detcend«d  to  the  rest 

The  Tyrian  queen  stood  flx'd  upon  hit  feee, 
PleasM  with  bis  nK>tions,  ravish'd  with  his  grace; 
Admir'd  his  fortunes,  more  admir*d  the  nmn ; 
Then  recollected  stood ;  and  thus  began : 
**  What  €rte,  Q  goddeas-bom,  what  angry  poweri^ 
Rave  cast  you  shipwreck'd  on  our  barr^  shores  > 
Are'yoa  the  great  JEneas,  known  to  fisme. 
Who  firom  celestial  seed  your  Kneage  claim  I 
The  same  JEneas,  whom  €sir  Venus  bore 
To  fism'd  Anchises  on  th'  Tdean  shore? 
It  calls  into  my  mind,  though  then  a  child. 
When  Teucer  came  from  Salamis  exird  ; 
And  sought  my  father's  aid,  to  be  resto^d  i 
My  father  Bel  us  then  with  fire  and  sword 
Invaded  Cyprus,  made  the  region  bare, 
Mod  conquering,  flnisb'd  the  successful  war. 
From  him  the  Trojan  siege  I  understood, 
llie  Grecian  diiefav  and  your  illustrious  blood. 
Your  foe  himself  the  Dardan  talour  praisM, 
And  his  own  ancestry  from  Trepans  raised. 
Enter,  my  nobhs  guest ;  and  3n>u  shall  fiAd, 
If  not  a  costly  wekome,  yet  a  kind. 
For  I  myself,  like  you,  have  been  distressed  : 
Till  Heaven  aflforded  me  this  place  of  rest. 
Like  you,  an  alien  in  a  land  unknown, 
I  learn  to  pity  woes,  so  like  my  own.*' 
She  said,  and  to  the  palace  led  her  guest. 
Then  oi&rM  incense,  and  proclaim'd  a  feast 
Nor  yet  less  careful  for  hor  absent  friends. 
Twice  ten  fat  oxen  to  the  ships  she  sends : 
Besides  a  hundred  boars,  a  hundred  lambs. 
With  bleating  cries,  attend  their  milky  dams. 
And  jars  of  generous  wine,  and- spacious  bowls. 
She  gives  to  cheer  the  sailors'  drooping  souls. 
Now  purple  hangings  clothe  the  palace  walla. 
And  sumptuous  fieasts  afe  made  in  splendid 

halls: 
On  Tyrian  carpets,  richly  wrought,  they  dine  ; 
With  loads  of  massy  plate  the  sideboards  shine. ' 
And  antic  vases  all  of  gold  embossed 
(The  gold  itself  inferior  to  the  cost) : 
Of  curious  work,  where  on  the  sides  were  seei^ 
The  flights  and  figures  of  illustrious  men : 
From  their  first  founder  to  the  present  queen. 

The  good  iEneas,  whose  paternal  care 
liilus'  absence  could  no  longer  bear, 
Dispatch'd  Achates  to  the  ships  in  haste. 
To  give-a  glad  relation  of  (he  past ; 
And,  fraught  with  precious  gifts,  to  bring  the  boy 
Snatched  from  the  ruins  of  unhappy  Troy : 
A  robe  of  tissue,  stiff  with  golden  wire ; 
Jta  upper  vest,  once  Helen's  rich  attire ; 
From  Argos  by  the  fsmM  adulteress  brought : 
Wit^  golden  flowers  and  winding  foliage  wrought  ; 
Her  mother  Leda's  present,  when  she  came 
To  ruin  Troy,  and  set  the  world  on  flame. 
The  sceptre  Priam's  eldest  dan^ter  bore. 
Her  oricat  necklaOe,  Tmd  the  crown  she  wore  ; 
Of  double  texture,  glorions  to  behold ; 
One  order  set  with  gems,  and  one  with  gold. 
Instructed  thtis,  the  wise  Achates  goes :   . 
And  in  his  diligence  hia  duty  sho^s. 
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dot  VenoB,  ftindbus  for  her  son*s  aflfkirs^ 
^cw  counsels  tries ;  and  new  designs  prepares ; 
Tbajt  Cupid  should  assume  the  shape  and  face 
Of  sweet  Aacanius,  and  the  sprightly  grace : 
Should  bring  her  presents,  yin  her  nephew's  stead. 
And  in  Eliza's  T«*ins  the  gentle  poison  shed. 
For  much  she  fear'd  the  Tyrians,  double-tongu«d, 
And  knew  the  town  to  Jiino's  care  belong'd. 
These  thoughts  by  night  her  golden  slumbers 

broke; 
And  thus  alannM  to  winged  Love  she  spoke : 
'*  My  son,  my  strength,  whos^  mighty  power  alone 
Controls  the  thnnderer  on  his  awful  throne ; 
To  thee  thy  much  afflicted  mother  flies, 
And  on  thy  suecoar,  and  thy  faith  relies. 
Thou  know'st,  my  son,  how  Jove's  revengeful  wife, 
By  force  and  fraud,  attempts  thy  brother's  Bfc. 
And  often  hast  thon  mounn'd  with  me  his  pains  j 
Him  Dido  now  with  blandishment  detains  ; 
But  I  suspect  the  town  where  Jutio  reigns. 
For  this,  'tis  needful  to  prevent  her  art. 
And  fire  with  love  the  proud  Phoenician's  heart 
A  lore  so  violent,  so  strong,  so  sure, 
As  neither  age  can  change,  nor  art  can  cure. 
How  thb  may  be  perfonn'd,  now  take  my  mind  : 
Aycaoius,  by  his  father,  is  design'd 
To  come,  with  presents,  laden  firom  the  port. 
To  gratify  the  queen,  and  gain  the  court. 
I  mean  to  plunge  the  boy  in  pleasing  sleep, 
And,  ravish'd,  in  Idalian  bowers  to  keep. 
Or  high  Cytbera :  that  the  sweet  deceit 
May  pass  unseen,  and  none  prevent  the  cheat, 
T^ke  thou  his  form  and  shape.     I  beg  the  grace 
Bnt  only  for  a  night's  revolving  space ; 
Thyself  a  boy,  assume  a  boy's  dissembled  face. 
That  when,  amidst  the  fervour  of  the  feast, 
The  Tyrian  hugs,  and  fonds  thee  on  her  breast, 
And  .with  sweet  kisses  in  her  arms  constrains, 
Thou  may'st  infuse  thy  venom  in  her  veins." 
The  god  of  love  obeys,  and  sets  aside 
His  bow  and  quiver,  and  his  plumy  pride ; 
He  walks  liilus  in  his  mother's  sight ; 
And  in  the  sweet  resemblance  tokes  delight 

The  goddess  then  to  young  Ascauins  flies, 
And,  in  a  pleasing  slumber,  seals  his  eyes  ; 
LuII'd  in  her  lap,  amidst  a  train  of  loves. 
She  gently  bears  him  to  her  blissful  groves :     , 
Then  with  a  wreath  of  myrtle  crowns  his  head. 
And  softly  laj^  him  on  a  flowery  bed. 
Cupid,  meantime,  assum'd  his  form  and  face, 
Following  Achates  with  a  shorter  pace. 
And  brought  the  gifts.    The  queen  already  sat, 
Aoaidst  the  Trojan  lords,  in  shining  state. 
High  on  a  golden  bed :  her  princely  guest 
Was  next  her  side,  in  order  sat  the  rest. 
Then  canisters  with  bread  are  heap'd  on  high ; 
Th'  attendants  wat^r  for  their  hands  supply ; 
And,  having  wa^'d,  with  silken  towels  dry. 
Next,  fifty  handnbaids  in  long  order  bore 
The  censers,  and  with  fumes  the  gods  adore. 
Then  youths,  and  virgins,  twice  armany,  join 
To  place  the  dishes,  and  to  serve*  the  wine. 
The  Tyrian  train,  admitted  to  the  feast, 
Approach,  and  on  the  painted  conches  rest 
All  on  the  Trojan  gifts  with  wonder  gaze ',  ^ 

But  view  the  beauteous  boy  with  more  amaze ! 
His  rosy-colour'd  cheeks,  his  radiant  eyes,  [guise. 
His  motions,  voice,  and  shape,  and  all  the  god's  dis- 
Kor  pass  unprais'd  the  vest  and  veil  divine, 
Mfhtch  wandering  foliage  and  rich  flowers  opitwine. 


Bnt,  fav  above  the  rest,  the  i^yal  dame, 
(Already  doom'd  to  love's  dissBitrous  flame) 
with  eyes  insatiate,  and  tumnltiiousjoy. 
Beholds  the  presents,  and  ad m ices  the  boy. 
The  guileful  god ,  abont  the  hero  long, 
With  children's  play,  and  false  embraces,  hung ; 
Then  sought  the  queen  ;  she  took  him  to  her  arms 
With  greedy  pleasure,  and  devour'd  his  charms. 
Unhappy  IMdo  little  thought  what  guest, 
How  dire  a  god  she  drew  so  near  her  breast 
But  he,  not  mindleBS  of  his  mother's  prayer, 
Works  in  the  pliant  bosom  of  the  fair ;  [carSw 

And  moulds  her  heart  anew,  and  blou  her  former 
The  dead  is  to  the  living  love  restgn'd, 
And  all  iEneas  enters  In  her  inind. 

Now,  when  the  rage  of  hunger  was  appeas'd, 
The  meat  memov'd,  and  every  guest  was  pleas'd. 
The  golden  bowls  with  sparkling  wine  are  crown'd^ 
And  through  the  palace  cheerful  cries  resound. 
From  gilded  roofs  depending  lamps  dispjay 
Nocturnal  beams  that  emulate  the  day. 
A  golden  bowl,  that  shone  with  gems  divine,  * 
The  queen  commanded  to  be  crown'd  with  wine. 
The  bowl  that  Belos  us'd,  and  all  the  Tyrian  line. 
Then,  silence  through  the  hall  proclaim'd,  she 
**  O  hospitable  Jove !  we  thus  invoke,        [spoke: 
With  solemn  rites,  thy  sacred  name  and  power ! 
Bless  to  both  nations  this  auspicious  hour  1 
So  may  the  Trojan  and  the  Tyrian  line. 
In  lasting:  concord,  from  this  day  combine. 
Thou,  Bacchus,  god  of  joys  and  friendly  cheer. 
And  gracious  Juno,  both  be  present  here : 
And  you,  my  lords  of  Tyre,  your  vows  address 
To  Heavtft  with  mine,  to  ratify  the  peace." 
The  goblet  then  she  took,  with  nectar  crown'd 
(Sprinkling  the  first  libations  on  the  ground), 
And  rais'd  it  to  her  mouth  with  sober  grace. 
Then,  sipping,  oSer'd  to  the  next  in  place. 
Twas  Bitias,  whom  she  call'd,  a  thirsty  soul. 
He  took  the  challenge,  and  embrac'd  the  bowl : 
With  pleasure  swilled  the  gold,  nor  ceas'd  to  draw. 
Till  he  the  bottom  of  the  brimmer  saw. 
The  goblet  goes  around ;  lopas  brought 
His  golden  lyre,  and  sung  what  ancient  Atlas  taught 
The  various  labours  of  the  wandering  Moon, 
And  whence  proceed  th'  eclipses  of  Sun. 
Th'  original  of  men  arid  beasts ;  and  whence 
The  rains  arise,  and  fires  their  warmth  dispense; 
And  fix'd  and  erring  stars  dispose  their  influence. 
What  shakes  the  solid  Earth,  what  cause  delays 
The  summer-nights,  and  shortens  winter-days. 
With  peals  of  shouts  the  Tyrians  praise  the  song  ; 
Those  peals  are  echo'd  by  the  Trojan  throng. 
Th'  unhappy  queen  with  talk  prolong*d  the  night. 
And  drank  large  draughts  of  love  with  vast  delight; 
Of  Priam  much  inquir'd,  of  Hector  more ; 
Then  ask'd  what  arms  the  s^^'arthy  Memnon  wore  j 
What  troops  h6  landed  on  the  Trojan  shore. 
The  steeds  of  Diomede  vary'd  the  discourse, 
And  fierce  Acliilles,  with  his  matchless  force. 
At  length,  as  fate  and  her  ill  stars  requir'd. 
To  hear  the  series  of  the  war  desirM  : 
'*  Relate  at  large,  my  godlike  guest,"  she  said, 
*'  The  Grecian  stratagem**,  the  town  betray 'd ; 
The  fatal  issue  of  so  long  a  war,  ^       [clare. 

Your  'flight,  your  wanderings,  and  your  woes,  de- 
For,  since  on  every  sea,  on  every  coast, 
Your  men  have  been  distress'd,  your  navy  tossed. 
Seven  times  the  Sun  has  either  tropic  view'd. 
The  winter  hanish'd.  Mid  the  spring  renew^'* 
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TBE  flMim  BOOK  Ol 

THE  ^mis. 


TBt  ABCUMENT. 

JEitnAM  relatM  bow  the  city  of  Troy  waf  Ukan, 
afWr  a  ten  years  siege,  by  the  treachery  of 
Sinon,  and  the  stratagem  of  a  wooden  horse. 
He  declares  the  fixed  resolution  he  had  taken, 
not  to  survive  the  ruin  of  his  country,  and  the 
TarioQS  adventures  he  met  with  in  the  defence 
of  it:  at  last,  having  been  before  advised  by 
Hector*8  ghost,  and  now  by  the  appearance  of 
his  mother  Venus,  he  is  prevailed  upon  to  leave 
the  town,  and  settle  hb  household  gods  in  anQ- 
ther  country.  In  order  to  this,  he  carries  off 
his  father  on  his  shoulders,  and  leads  his  little 
son  by  the  band,  his  wife  following  him  behind. 
Wh(  n  he  comes  to  the  place  appointed  fbr  the 
general  rendexvous,  he  finds  a  great  confluenre 
of  people,  but  misst^  his  wife,  whose  gho9t 
Sifler wards  appears  to  him,  and  telis  him  the 
land  which  was  designed  for  him. 


All  were  attentive  to  the  godlike  man, 

'When,  from  his  lofty  couch,  he  thus  began  : 

"  Great  queen !  what  you  command  me  to  relate, 

Kenews  the  sad  remembrance  of  our  fate. 

An  empire  from  its  old  foundations  rent. 

And  every  wo  the  Trojans  underwent ; 

A  peopled  city  made  a  desert  pince ; 

All  that  I  saw,  and  part  of  which  I  was, 

Kot  ev'n  the  hardest  of  our  foes  could  hear. 

Nor  stem  Ulysses  tell  without  a  tear. 

And  now  the  latter  watch  of  wasting  night. 

And  setting  stars,  to  kindly  rest  invite. 

But,  since  you  take  such  intereft  in  our  woe. 

And  Troy's  disastrous  end  desire  to  know, 

I  will  restrain  my  tears,  and  briefly  tell 

'What  in  our  last  and  fatal  night  bcfel. 

**  By  destiny  compellM,  and  in  deRpair, 
The  Greeks  grew  weary  of  the  tedious  war : 
And,  by  Minerva's  aid,  a  fabric  rear'd. 
Which,  like  a  steed  of  monstrous  height,  appeared ; 
The  sides  were  plankM  with  pine,  they  fci^i'd  it 
For  their  return,  and  this  the  vow  they  patd.  [made 
Thus  they  pretend  ;  but  in  the  hollow  side 
Selected  numbers  of  their  soldic  rs  bide  : 
With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  load. 
And  iron  bowels  stuff  the  dark  abode. 
In  sight  of  Troy  lies  Tenedos,  an  isle, 
(While  fortune  did  on  Prismas  empire  smile) 
Keuown'd  for  wealth  ;  but  since  a  faithless  bay, 
Where  ships  exposed  to  winds  and  weather  lay. 
lliere  was  their  fleet  concealM :  we  thought  for 

Greece 
The  sails  were  hoisted,  and  our  fears  release. 
The  Trojans,  coop'd  within  their  walls  so  long, 
Unbar  their  gates,  and  issue  in  a  throng, 
Like  swarming  be*  s,  and,  with  delight  sur\'ey 
The  camp  deserted  where  the  Grecians  lay  : 
The  quarters  of  the  several  chiefs  they  show'd, 
•  Here  Phopnix,  here  Achilles  made  abode, 
Hem  join'd  the  battles,  there  the  navy  rode.^ 
Part  on  the  pile  their  wondering  eyes  ernplov 
(The  pile  by  Pallas  rahM  to  ruin  Troy.) 


Thymctes  first  (*tis  doubtful  whether  faif'd. 
Or  i.0  the  Trojan  destiny  required)  ^ 

Mov'd  that  the  ramparts  might  be  broken  dowa^ 
To  lodge  the  monster-fisbric  in  the  tovn. 
But  Copys,  and  the  rest  of  sounder  mind. 
The  fatal  present  to  the  flames  designed ; 
Oc  to  the  watery  deep :  at  least  to  bure 
llie  hollow  sides,  and  hidden  frauds  explofa: 
The  giddy  vulgar,  as  their  fancies  guide. 
With  noise  say  nothing,  and  in  parts  divide 
Laocoon,  followed  by  a  numepous  ciowd. 
Ran  finom  the  fort ;  and  cry^'d,  from  ^,  alond; 
'  O  wretched  countrymen  I  what  fury  reigns  ? 
What  more  than  madness  has  possessed  your  bniai^ 
Think  you  the  Grecians  from  your  coasts  ars 

gone. 
And  are  Ulysses'  arts  no  better  known  } 
Thifc  hollow  fabric  either  must  enclose. 
Within  its  blind  recess,  our  secret  foes ; 
Or  *tis  an  t  ngine  rais'd  above  the  town, 
T*  o'erlouk  the  walls,  and  then  to  batter  down. 
Somewhat  is  sure  design'd  ;  by  fraud  or  force; 
Truft  not  their  presents,  nor  admit  the  horse.' 
Thus  having  said,  against  the  steed  he  threw 
His  forceful  spear,  which,  hissing  as  it  flew, 
Pierc*d  through  the  yielding  planks  of  jointed  wood. 
And  trembling  in  the  hollow  belly  stood. 
The  sides  tran&piercM  return  a  rattling  sound. 
And  groans  of  Greeks  enclosed  come  issuing  through 

the  wound. 
And  had  not  Heaven  the  fall  of  Troy  designM, 
Or  had  not  men  been  fated  to  be  blind. 
Enough  was  said  and  done,  t'  inspire  a  better  mind: 
Then  had  our  lances  picrc'd  the  treacherous  wood, 
And  Ilian  towers  and  Priam's  empire  stood. 
Mean  time,  with  shouts,  the  Trojan  shepherds  bring 
A  captive  Greek  in  bands,  before  the  king : 
Taken,  to  take  ^  who  made  himself  their  prey, 
T  impose  on  their  belief,  and  Troy  betray. 
Fix'd  on  his  aim,  and  obstinately  bent 
'lb  die  undaunted,  or  to  circumvent. 
About  the  captive,  tides  of  Trojans  flow ; 
All  press  to  see,  and  some  insult  the  foe. 
Now  hear  how  wtll  the  Greeks  their  wiles  dis- 

guis'd. 
Behold  a  nation  in  a  man  comprised. 
IVemblini^  the  miscreant  stood,  unarmed  and  bound: 
He  star'd,  and  roll'd  his  haggard  eyes  around  ; 
Then  said,  *  Alas  !  what  earth  renuuns,  what  sea 
Is  open  to  receive  unhappy  me  ! 
What  fate  a  wretched  fugitive  attends, 
ScomM  by  my  foes,  abandon^  hy  my  friends !' 
He  said,  and  sigh*d,  and  cast  a  rueful  eye: 
Our  pity  kindles,  and  our  passions  die. 
We  cheer  the  youth  to  make  his  own  defence. 
And  freely  tell  us  what  he  was,  and  whence: 
What  news  he  could  impart,  we  long  to  know. 
And  what  to  credit  from  a  captive  foe.* 

*'  His  fear  at  length  dismissed,  he  said,  '  Whatever 
My  fnte  ordains,  n»y  words  shall  be  sincere : 
I  neither  can,  nor  dare,  my  birth  disclaim; 
Greece  is  my  country,  ^^inun  is  my  name : 
Thouj^h  p'ung'd  by  fortune's  power  in  misery, 
*Tis  not  in  fortune's  power  to  make  me  lie. 
If  any  chance  has  hither  brought  the  name 
Of  Palamedes    not  unknown  to  fame. 
Who  snflfer'd  from  th*-  malice  of  the  times; 
Accus'd  and  sentenced  for  pretended  crimes* 
Because  tlie  tatal  wars  he  would  prevent; 
Wbuse  death  the  wi-etctiQiLGii|«ki,t«klat«  Isfif^ 
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Me,  then  a  boy,  my  father,  poor  and  bare 
Of  other  meant,  committed  to  his  care  : 
His  kinsman  and  companion  in  the  war. 
While  fortune  fsvour'd,  while  his  arms  support 
The  cause,  and  rul*d  the  counsels  of  the  court, 
I  made  some  figure  there ;  nor  was  my  name 
Obscure,  nor  I  without  my  share  of  fame. 
But  when  Ulysses,  with  fallacious  arts. 
Had  made  impression  in  the  people's  hearts  ; 
And  for{c*d  a  treason  in  my  patron*s  name 
(I  spoik  of  things  too  far  divulg'd  by  lame). 
My  kinsman  fell ;  then  1,  without  support. 
In  private  mourn*d  his  loss,  and  lefi  the  court. 
Mad  as  T  was,  I  could  not  bear  his  fate 
With  silent  grief,  bui"  loudly  blam*d  the  state : 
And  cursM  the  direful  author  of  my  woes* 
Tuas  told  again,  and  hence  my  ruin  ruse. 
1  threatened,  if  indulgent  Heaven  once  more 
Would  land  me  safely  on  my  uative  shore, 
HU  death  with  double  vengeance  to  restore. 
This  mov'd  the  murderer's  hate,  and  soon  ensu'd 
Th'  efiiects  of  malice  from  a  man  so  proud. 
Ambiguous  rumours  through  the  camp  he  spread. 
And  sought,  by  treason,  my  devoted  head : 
New  crimes  invented,  left  unti^mM  no  stone, 
To  make  my  guilt  appear,  and  hide  his  own. 
Till  Calchas  was  by  force  and  threatening  wrought: 
But  why— why  dwell  I  on  that  anxious  thought  ? 
If  on  ray  nation  just  revenge  you  seek, 
And  'tis  t*  appear  a  foe,  t*  appear  a  Qreek ; 
Already  3rou  my  name  and  country  know. 
Assuage  your  thirst  of  blood,  and  strike  the  blow : 
My  death  will  both  the  kingly  brothers  please. 
And  set  insatiate  Ithacus  at  ease.' 
Thb  fair  unfinished  tale,  these  broken  starts, 
Rais'd  expectations  in  our  longing  hearts  ; 
Unknowing  as  we  were  in  Grecian  arts. 
His  former  trembling  once  ai^in  renewed. 
With  acted  fear,  the  villain  thus  pursued : 

" '  Long  had  the  Grecians  (tir'd  with  fruitless 
care. 
And  weary'd  with  an  unsnccessfol  war) 
Kesolv'd  to  raise  the  siege,  and  leave  the  town; 
And,  had  the  gods  permitted,  they  had  gime. 
But  oft  the  wiutery  seas  and  southern  winds 
Withstood  their  passage  home,  and  changed  their 
Portents  and  prodigies  their  souls  amaz'd ;  f  minds. 
But  most,  when  this  stupendous  pile  was  rais'd : 
Then  flaming  meteors,  hung  in  air,  were  ^n, 
And  thunders  rattled  through  a  sky  serene : 
Wrajay'd,  and  fearful  of  some  dire  event, 
Eurypyius,  t*  inquire  tjjeir  fate,  was  sent  j 
He  from  the  godi  this  dreadful  answer  brought : 

"*0  Grecians!    when  the  Trojan  shores  you 
sought, 
Yonr  passage  with  a  virgin's  blood  was  bought ! 
So  must  your  safe  return  be  bought  again. 
And  Grecian  blood  once  more  atone  the  main  V 
The  spreading  rumour  round  the  people  ran  ; 
Allfear'd,  and  each  believed  himself  the  man. 
Ulysses  took  th'  advantage  of  their  fright ; 
^U*d  CalchaK,  and  produc'd  in  open  sight : 
Then  bade  him  name  the  wretch,  orrlain'd  by  fate 
The  public  vivtiu^,  to  redeem  the  sute. 
Already  some  presag*d  the  dire  event. 
And  saw.  what  sacrifice  Ulysses  meant 
jror  twice  five  days  the  good  old  seer  withstood 
2?,!  *"^4ed  treason,  and,  was  dumb  to  blood. 
Tul,  tirM  with  endless  clamours,  and  p.irsuit 
Of  Ithacus,  he  sioo4  no  longer  mute  ; 


.But,  as  it  was  agreed,  pronouiic'd  that  I 
Was  destin'd  by  the  wntthful  gods  to  die ! 
All  prais'd  the  sentence,  pleas'd  the  stor^i  should 
On  one  alone,  whose  fury  threatened  all.         [CblU 
The  dismal  day  was  come,  the  priests  prepare 
Their  leaven'd  ci^es,  and  fillets  for  my  hair. 
I  Ibllow'd  nature's  laws,  and  must  avow 
I  broke  my  bonds,  and  fled  the  fatal  blow. 
Hid  in  a  weedy  lake  all  night  I  lay. 
Secure  of  safety  when  they  sail'd  away. 
But  now  what  further  hopes  for  me  remain. 
To  see  my  friends  or  native  soil  again  t 
My  tender  infants,  or  my  careful  sire. 
Whom  they  returning  will  to  death  require  ? 
Will  perpetrate  on  them  their  first  design. 
And  take  the  forfeit  of  their  heads  for  mine ! 
Which,  O,  if  pity  mortal  minds  can  move^ 
If  there  be  faith  below,  or  gods  above, 
If  innocence  and  truth  can  claim  desert. 
Ye  Trojans,  from  an  iqjur'd  wretch  avert.' 
False  tears  true  pity  move :  the  king  commands 
To  loose  his  fetters,  and  unbind  his  hands :  [fears^ 
Then  adds  these  friendly  words ;  *  Dismiss  thy 
Forget  the  Greeks,  be  mine  as  thou  wert  thein : 
But  tiuly  tell,  was  it  for  force  or  guile, 
Or  some  religious  end,  you  rais'd  this  pile.' 
Thus  said  the  king.     He,  full  of  fraudful  arts. 
This  well  invented  tale  fbr  truth  imparts : 
'  Ye  lamijs  of  Heaven  !'  he  said,  and  lifted  high 
His  hands  now  free,  'thou venerable  sky. 
Inviolable  powers,  ador'd  with  dread, 
Yc  fatal  fillets,  that  once  bound  this  head. 
Ye  sacred  altars,  from  whose  flames  I  fled. 
Be  all  of  you  abjur'd ;  and  grant  I  may. 
Without  a  crime,  th'  ungrateful  Greeks  betray  I 
Reveal  the  secrets  of  the  guilty  state. 
And  justly  punish  whom  I  justly  bate  ! 
But  you,  O  king  !  preserve  the  faith  you  gave,. 
If  I,  to  save  mjTSelf,  your  empire  save. 
The  Grecian  hopes,  ami  all  th'  attempts  they  madei^ 
Were  only  founded  on  Minerva's  aid. 
But  from  the  time  when  impious  Diomede^ 
And  false  Ulysses,  that  inventive  head. 
Her  fatal  image  from  the  temple  drew, 
7*he  sleepiug  guardians  of  the  oastLe  slew. 
Her  virgin  statue  with  their  bloody  hands 
Polluted,  and  profan'd  her  holy  bands : 
Prom  thence  the  tide  of  fortune  left  their  shore. 
And  cbb'd  much  faster  than  it  flow'd  before : 
Their  courage  languished,  as  their,  hopes  decay'd. 
And  Pallas,  now  averse,  refused  her  aid. 
Nor  did  the  goddess  doubtfully  declare 
Her  alter'd  mind,  and  alienated  care: 
When  first  her  fatal  image  touch'd  the  ground. 
She  sternly  cast  her  glaring  eyes  around. 
That  sparkled  as  they  roU'd,  and  seem'd  to  threat; 
Her  heavenly  limbs  distill'd  a  briny  sweat  [wi^d 
Thrice  from  the  ground  she  leap'd,  was  seen  ta 
Hep  brandish'd  lance,  and  shake  her  horrid  shield ! 
Then  Calchas  bad  our  host  for  flight  prepare, 
And  hope  no  conquest  from  the  tedious  war :  [sought 
Till  first  they  sail'd  for  Greece ;  with  prayers  ben 
Her  injur'd  power,  and  better  omens  brought. 
And  now  their  navy  ploughs  the  watery  mei^. 
Yet,  soon  expect  it  on  your  shores  aga^i^ 
With  Pallas  pleas'd  :  as  Calchas  did  on&ui.. 
'  But  first,  to  reconcile  the  blue-ey'd  maid^ 
,  For  her  stol'n  statue,  and  her  tower  betray 'd;. 
Wam'd  by  the  seer,  to  her  offended  name 
We  rais'd,  and  dediyale  this  wondrou^/raq|e; 
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So  lofty,  Itest  through  yonr  forbidden  gates 
It  pass,  and  intercept  our  better  fates. 
I^r,  once  admitted  there,  our  hopes  are  lost ; 
And  Troy  may  then  a  new  Palladium  boast. 
For  so  religion  and  the  gods  ordain  ; 
That  if  you  violate  with  bands  prVane 
M inerva^s  gift,  yonr  to«*n  in  flames  shall  bum, 
(Which  omen,  O  ye  gods,  on  Grascia  turn)  ! 
But  if  it  climb,  with  yonr  assisting  hands. 
The  Trojan  walls,  and  in  the  city  stands. 
Then  Troy  shall  Argos  and  Mvcenic  bum, 
And  the  reverse  of  fate  on  us  return.* 

"  With  such  deceits  he  gainM  their  easy  hearts, 
Too  prbrie  to  credit  his  perfidious  arts. 
What  Diomcde,  nor  Thetis*  greater  bon, 
A  thousand  ships,  nor  ten  years*  siege  had  done : 
False  tears  and  fawning  words  the  city  won. 
A  greater  omen,  and  of  worse  portent. 
Did  our  pnwary  minds  with  ftar  torment : 
Concurring  to  produce  the  dire  event. 
Laocoon,  Neptune's  priest  by  lot  that  year. 
With  solemn  pomp  tb(n  sacrific'd  a  steer. 
When,  dreadful  to  behold,  from  sea  we  spy'd 
Two  serpents  rank*d  abreast,  the  seas  divide, 
And  smoothly  sweep  along  the  swelling  tide. 
Their  flaming  crests  above  the  waves  they  show, 
Their  bellies  seem  to  bum  the  seas  below  : 
Their  speckled  tails  advance  to  steer  their  course. 
And,  on  the  sounding  shore,  the  flying  billows 

force. 
And  now  the  strand,  and  now  the  plain  they  held. 
Their  ardent  eyes  with  bloody  streaks  were  filPd  : 
Their  nimble  tongues  they  brandish *d  as  they  came. 
And  lick*d  their  hissing  jaw^  that  sputter'd  flame. 
We  fled  amazM ;  their  destined  way  they  take. 
And  to  Laocoon  and  his  children  make  : 
And  first  around  the  tender  boys  they  wind, 
Then  with  their  sharpened  fangs  their  limbs  and 

bodies  grind. 
The  wretched  father,  nmning  to  their  aid 
With  pious  haste,  but  vain,  they  next  invade : 
Twice  round  his  waist  their  winding  volumes  rolPd, 
And  twice  about  bis  gasping  throat  they  fold. 
The  priest,  thus  doubly  chok'd,  their  crests  divide. 
And,  towering  o'er  his  head,  in  triumph  ride. 
With  both  his  bailds  he  labours  at  the  knots. 
His  holy  fillets  the  blue  venom  blots  : 
His  roaring  fills  the  flitting  air  around. 
Thus,  when  an  ox  receives  a  glancing  wound. 
He  breaks  his  bands,  the  fatal  altar  flies. 
And,  with  loud  bellowings,  breaks  the  yielding 

•kies. 
Th«r  tasks  perfbrmM,  the  serpents  quit  their  prey. 
And  to  the  tower  of  Pallas  make  their  u-ay  : 
Couch'd  at  her  feet,  they  lie  protected  there. 
By  her  large  buckler,  and  protended  spear. 
Amazement  seizes  all ;  the  general  cry 
Proclaims  laocoon  justly  doom'd  to  die, 
Whose  hand  the  will  of  Pallas  had  withstood. 
And  dar'd  to  violate  the  sacred  wood. 
^11  vote  t*  admit  the  steed,  that  vows  be  paid. 
And  incense  oflrer*d,  to  th*  oflTended  maid. 
A  spacious  breach  it  made,  the  town  lies  bnre, 
Some  hoisting  levers,  some  the  wheels  prepare. 
And  fasten  to  the  horse's  feet :  the  rest 
With  cables  haul  along  th*  unwieldy  beast. 
Each  pn  his  fellow  for  assistance  calls : 
At  length  the  fatal  fabric  mounts  the  walls. 
Big  with  destruction.    Boys  with  rhaplets  crown'd, 
And  fhoiit  «f  vii^giBiS,  liog  andManoe  around* 


Thus  raisM  aloft,  and  then  dfiscending  dowfi, 
It  enters  o*er  our  beads,  and  threats  the  town. 
O  sacred  city !  built  by  hands  divine ! 
O  valiant  heroes  of  the  Trojan  line  ! 
Four  times  he  stuck ;  as  oft  the  clashing  sound 
Of  arms  was  heard,  and  inward  groans  rebound. 
Yet,  road  with  zeal,  and  blinded  with  6ur  fate. 
We  haul  along  the  horse  in  solemn  state; 
Then  place  the  dire  portent  within  the  towet 
Cassandra  cry *d,  amlcurs*dthe  unhappy  hour; 
Foretold  our  fate  j  but,  by  the  gods*  decree. 
All  heard,  and  none  bt  llcv'd ,  the  f>rophecy. 
With  branches  we  the  fanes  adorn,  and  waste 
In  jollity  the  day  ordain*d  to  be  the  Idst. 
Meantime  the  rapid  heavens  rolPd  down  the  light^ 
And  on  the  shaded  ocean  rush*d  the  night : 
Our  wen  secure,  nor  guards  nor  centries  held. 
But  easy  sleep  their  weary  limbs  compell'd. 
The  Grecians  had  embark'd  their  naval  powers 
From  Tenedos,  and  sought  our  well-known  shores t 
Safe  under  covert  of  the  silent  night. 
And  guided  by  th'  imperial  galley's  light. 
When  Sirfon,  favour*d  by  the  partial  gods, 
Unlock'd  the  horse,  and  op'd  his  dark  abodes; 
Restor'd  to  vital  air  our  hidden  foes, 
Who  joyful  from  their  long  confinement  rose. 
Tysander  bold,  and  Sthenelus  their  guide. 
And  dire  Ulysses,  down  the  cable  slide : 
I'hen  Thoas,  Athamas,  and  Pyrrhus  haste; 
Nor  was  the  Podalirian  hero  last : 
Nor  injur'd  Menelaus,  nor  the  fam*d 
Kpeus,  who  the  fatal  engine  fram*d. 
A  nameless  crowd  succeed ;  their  forces  joitf 
T*  invade  the  town,  oppressM  with  sleep  and  win«i 
Those  few  they  find  awake  first  meet  their  fitc. 
Then  to  their  fellows  they  unbar  the  gate. 
*Twas  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  sleep  repairs 
Our  bodies  worn  with  toils,  our  minds  with  cares, 
When  Hector's  ghost  before  my  sight  appears : 
A  bloody  shroud  he  scem'd,  and  bath'd  in  tear* 
Such  as  he  was,  when,  by  Pelides  slain, 
1  hessalian  coursers  dragg'd  him  o>r  the  pliin. 
Swoln  were  his  feet,  as  when  the  thongs  were  thrust 
Through  the  bor*d  holes,  his  body  black  with  dost 
Unlike  that  Hector,  who  retnro'd  from  toils 
Of  war  triumphant,  in  JEacian  spoils: 
Or  him,  who  made  the  fainting  Greeks  reUre, 
And  lanch'd  against  their  navy  Phrygian  fire. 
His  hainttnd  beard  stood  stifTf  'n*d  with  his  gore  j 
And  all  the  wnunds,  he  for  his  country  bore, 
Now  streamed  afresh,  and  with  new  purple  ran: 
1  wept  to  see  the  visionary  man  : 
And,  while  ir.y  trance  continu'd,  thus  began : 

*  O  light  of  Trojans,  and  sup  ort  of  Troy, 
Thy  father's  champion,  and  thy  country's  joy  l 
O,  long  expected  by  thy  friends  !  from  whence 
Art  thou  so  late  retum'd  for  our  defence  ? 

Do  we  behold  thee,  weary'd  as  we  are. 
With  length  of  labours,  and  with  toils  of  war  ? 
/^fter  so  mnuy  funcials  of  thy  own, 
Art  thou  rc'}5tor»d  to  thy  declining  town  ? 
But  say,  what  wounds  are  these  ?  What  new  dis- 
grace 
Deforms  the  manly  features  of  thy  face  ?* 
To  this  the  bpectre  no  reply  did  frame : 
But  answer'd  to  the  cause  for  which  he  came; 
And,  gmaning  from  the  bottom  of  his  breast, 
This  warning,  in  these  mournful  words,  exp"**"* 

*  O  goddess>bom !  t-scape,  by  timely  flic^ht, 
The  flames  and  horrours  of  this  fiiul  night 
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ffhe  toeB,  already,  iiarc  |»6neM'd  the  wall, 
Troy  Dodi  from  high,  and  totten  to  her  folL 
Enouf  h  is  paid  to  Priam's  royal  name, 
fdon  than  enough  to  duty  and  to  famcu 
If  by  a  mortal  band  my  ftither's  thronel 
Could  be  defended,  'twas  by  mine  alone  : 
Kow  Troy  to  thee  comoMods  her  ftitore  state!, 
And  gives  her  gods  companions  of  thy  fate : 
From  their  assistance  happier  walls  expect, 
tVhich,  wsndertng  long,  at  last  thou  Shalt  erect' 
^e  said,  and  brought  me,  iroih  their  blest  abodes. 
The  venerable  statues  of  the  gods. 
With  ancient  Vesta  from  the  sacred  cboir 
The  wreatha  and  relics  of  th'  immortal  fire^ 

'*  Now pealsof  shoutsiiome  thundering  from  afar, 
Cries,  threats,  and  loud  laments,  and  mingled  war ! 
The  noise  a^roachet,  though  our  palace  stood 
Aloof  from  streets,  encompassed  with  a  wood, 
txnider,  and  yet  more  loud,  I  hear  th'  alarms 
Of  human  cries  distinct,  and  clashing  arms  I 
Fear  broke  my  slumbers :  I  no  longer  stay, 
But  mount  the  terrace,  thence  the  town  survey : 
And  hearken  what  the  fruitful  sounds  convey  I 
Thus  when  a  flood'of  fire  by  wind  is  borne. 
Crackling  "it  rolls,  and  mows  the  standing  com: 
Or  deluges,  descending  on  the  plains, 
Sweep  o^er  the  yellow  year,  destroy  the  pains 
Of  labouring  oten,  and  the  peasant^  gains: 
Unroot  the  forest  oaks,  and  bear  away 
J^ocks,  folds,  and  trees,  an  nndistinguish'd  prey ! 
The  shepherd  climbs  the  cliff,  and  sees,  from  &r, 
The  waatefril  ravage  of  the  watery  war. 
^Then  Heotoi's  foith  was  manifestly  cleared ; 
Aad  Grecian  fraods  in  open  light  appe ar'd  I 
The  palace  of  Deiphobas  ascends 
In  smoky  flames,  and  catches  on  bis  friends, 
tJcalegon  bums  next ;  the  seas  are  bright     [lif ^^ 
IVith  splendour  not  their  own ;  and  shine  with  Trcjan 
Kew  damoun  and  new  clangours  now  arise. 
The  sound  of  trumpets  mixM  with  fighting  cries ! 
With  frenzy  seiz'd,  I  run  to  meet  th'  alarms, 
Kesolv'd  on  death,  resolvM  to  die  in  arms ! 
Jint  imt  to  gather  friends,  with  them  f  oppose, 
If  fortune  favoured,  and  repel  the  foes. 
Sporr'd  by  my  courage,  by  my  country  fit M ; 
"With  sense  of  honour,  and  revenge  inspired ! 

'*  Pantbeus,  Apollo^s  priest,  a  sacrml  name. 
Had  'scaped  the  Grecian  swords,  and  passed  the 
With  reKcs  loaden,  to  my  doors  he  fled,     [flame  j 
And,  by  the  hand,  his  tender  grandson  led. 
*  What  hope,  O  Pantheus !  whither  can  we  rtin  ? 
Where  make  a  stand  }  and  what  may  yet  be  done  ?' 
Scarce  had  I  said,  when  Pantheus,  with  a  groan, 
^roy  is- no  more,  and  IKnm  was  a  town  ! 
The  fatal  day,  th*  appointed  hour,  is  come. 
When  wrathful  Jove's  irrevocable  doom 
Transfers  the  Trojan  state  to  Grectof  hands. 
^e  fire  consumes  the  town,  the  fbe  commands  I 
And  armed  hosts,  an  unexpected  fbrce. 
Break  from  the  bowels  of  the  fatal  horse  f 
Within  the  gates  proud  Sinon  throws  about 
The  flames,  and  foes  for  entrance  press  witbo<|t 
With  thousand  others,  whom  I  fear  to  name, 
^ore  than  from  Ar^os  or  Mycens  came. 
To  several  posts  their  parties  they  divide  ; 
Some  bk)ck  the  narrow  streets,  some  scoinr  the  wide. 
The  bold  they  kill,  th*  unwary  they  surprise ;  [flies. 
Wha  fights  finds  death,  and  death  finds  him  who 
The  warders  of  the  gate  but  scarce  maintaia 
Th'  unequal  combftt^  and  letiii  in  vahit' 
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I  heard ;  and  Heaven,  that  irdl-born  aonis  inspires^ 
Prompts  me,  through  lifted  swords  and  rising  fires. 
To  nm,  where  clashing  arms  and  clamour  calls. 
And  rush  undaunted  to  defend  the  walls  ! 
Riphens  and  Iphkus  by  my  side  engage. 
For  valour  one  ren<jwn*d,  and  ode  for  age. 
Dymas  and  Hypanis  by  itioonlight  knew 
My  motions  and  my  mien,  and  to  my  party  drew  | 
With  yottng  Choroebus,  who  by  love  was  led 
To  win  renown,  and  fiiir  Cassandra's  bed ; 
And  lately  brought  his  troops  to  Priam's  aid  t 
Forcwam'd  m  vain  by  the  prophetic  maid. 
Whom,  when  I  saw,  resolv'd  in  arms  to  frdl, 
And  that  one  spirit  animated  all ; 

*  Brave  souls,'  said  I,  *  but  brave,  alas!  in  vain: 
CoraC}  finish  what  our  cruel  fates  ordain. 

You  see  the  desperate  state  of  our  affurs ; 

And  Heaven's  protecting  powers  are  deaf  to  prayeit. 

The  passive  gods  behoki  the  Greeks  defile 

Their  templ^,  and  abandon  to  the  spoil 

Their  own  abodes:  we,  feeble  few,  conspire 

To  save  a  sinking  town  invoW*d  in  fire. 

Then  let  us  fiill,  but  fall  amidst  our  foes: 

Despair  of  life,  the  means  of  living  shows.* 

So  bold  a  speech  encouraged  their  desire 

Of  death,  and  added  fuel  to  their  fire ! 

**  As  hungry  wolves,  with  raging  appetite. 
Scour  through  the  fields,  not  fear  the  stormy  niffiii. 
Their  whelps  at  home  expect  the  ]ftromisM  fbod. 
And  long  to  temper  their  dry  chaps  in  blood. 
So  rush'd  we  forth  at  once,  i^esolv'd  to  die, 
Resolv*d  in  death  the  last  extremes  to  try  I 
We  leave  the  narrow  lanes  behind,  and  dare 
Th'  unequal  combat  in  the  public  square : 
Night  was  our  friend,  our  leader  was  Despair. 
What  tongue  can  tell  the  slaughter  of  that  night  t 
What  eyes  can  weep  the  sorrows  and  affirif^  I 
An  ancient  and  imperial  city  frtlls. 
The  streets  are  fiird  with  fluent  funerals : 
Houses  and  holy  temples  fioat  in  blood. 
And  hostile  nations  make  a  common  flood. 
Not  only  Trojans  fiill,  but,  in  their  turn. 
The  vanqnishM  triumph,  and  the  victors  moorn. 
Ours  take  new  courage  firom  despahr  and  night ; 
Confns'd  the  fortune  is,  oonfus'd  the  fight 
All  parts  resound  with  tumults,  plaints,  and  fean^ 
And  grisly  death  in  sundry  shapes  appears ! 
Androgens  fell  among  as,  with  his  band. 
Who  thought  us  Grecians  newly  come  to  land  r 

*  From  whence,'  said  he,  '  my  friends,  this  Ion* 

delay? 
You  loiter,  while  the  spoils  are  home  away. 
Our  ships  are  hiden  with  the  Trojan  store. 
And  you,  like  truants,  come  too  late  ashore.* 
He  said,  bat  soon  corrected  his  mistake. 
Found  by  the  doubtful  answers  which  we  make; 
Amaz'd  he  would  have  shunn'd  th'  unequal  fi|^t| 
But  we,  mote  numerous,  thtercept  his  flight. 
As  when  some  peasant,  in  a  bushy  brake,        ' 
Has,  with  unwary  footing,  press'd  a  snake. 
He  starts  aside,  astonish'd,  when  he  spies 
His  rising  crest,  blue  neck,  and  rolling  eyes  $ 
So  from  our  arms  surpris'd  Androg^os  flies ! 
In  vain ;  for  him  and  his  we  compass  round. 
Possessed  with  fear,  unknowing  of  the  ground  i 
And  of  their  lives  an  easy  conquest  found. 
Thus  Fortune  on  our  first  endeavour  smit'd  : 
Cborcebns  then,  with  youthful  hopes  beguiPd^ 
^ohi  with  success,  and  of  a  daring  mind^ 
lliis  new  invention  folally  design'di 
Bb 
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*  My  friwd*,'  taid  he,  *  imciB  Fortune  thoirs  the  way, 
*Ti8  fit  we  should  tb*  auspicious  guide  obey. 
For  what  has  sbe  these  Qrecian  annt  bestow'd. 
But  their  destructioa,  and  the  Trtjans'  good } 
Then  change  we  shi^ds,  and  their  devices  bear, 
Let  fraud  eupply'the  want  of  force  in  war. 
They  find  us  arins.'   This  said,  himself  he  dressed 
In  dead  Androgeos*  spoils,  his  upper  Test, 
Hb  painted  buckler,  and  his  plumy  crest. 
Thus  Rypbeus,  Dymas,  all  the  Trtgan  train. 
Lay  down  their  own  attire,  and  *trip  the  slahi. 
Mix'd  with  the  Greeks,  we  go  with  ill  presage, 
Flatter'd  with  hopes  to  glut  our  greedy  rage : 
Unknown,  assaulUng  whom  we  blindly  meet. 
And  strew,  with  Grecian  carcases,  Ihe  street. 
Thus  while  their  straggling  parties  we  defeat, 
Some  to  tbe  shore  and  safer  ships  retreat : 
And  some,  oppressed  with  more  ignoble  fear, 
Remount  the  hollow  horse,  and  pant  in  secret  th^. 

"  But  ah !  what  use  of  valour  can  be  made, 
"When  Heaven's  propitious  powers  refuse  their  aid ! 
Behold  the  royal  prophetess,  the  fietir 
Casttndra,  dragged  by  her  dishevell'd  hair; 
Whom  not  Minerva's  shriue,  nor  sacred  bands. 
In  safety  could  protect  from  sacrilegious  hands: 
On  Heaven  she  cast  her  eyes,  she  sigh'd,  sbe  cry*d, 
CTwas  all  she  coold),  her  tender  arms  were  ty'd. 
66  sad  a  sight  Choncbus  could  not  bear ; 
Bnt,  fir*d  with  rage,  distracted  with  despair, 
Amid  tbe  barbarous  raxishers  he  flew  ; 
Our  leader's  rash  example  we  pursue ; 
But  storms  of  stones,  from  the  proud  temple's 

height. 
Pour  down,  and  on  our  batier'd  helms  alight: 
We  fh>m  our  friends  receiv'd  this  fatal  blow. 
Who  thought  us  Grecians,  as  we  seem'd  in  show. 
Ihey  aim  at  tbe  mistaken  crests,  from  high. 
And  oun  beneath  the  ponderous  ruin  lie. 
Then,  mov'd  with  anger  and  disdain,  to  see 
Their  troops  dispers'd,  the  royal  virgin  free: 
The  Grecians  rally,  and  their  powers  unite, 
With'fiiry  charge  us,  and  renew  the  fight. 
Ihe  brother-kings  with  i^jax  join  their  force. 
And  the  whole  0()«UMlnm  of  Thcssalian  horse. 

^  That,  when  the  rival  winds  their  quarrel  try, 
Cooleuiing  for  the  kingdom  of  tbe  sky. 
South,  east,  and  west,  on  airy  coursers  horde. 
The  whirlwind  gathers,  and  tbe  woods  are  torn  s 
Then  Nereus  strikes  the  deep,  tbe  billows  rise, 
And,  mix'd  with  ooze  and  sand,  pollute  the  skies. 
The  troops  we  squander'd  first,  aga'in  appear 
From  several  quarters,  and  enclose  the  rear. 
They  first  observe,  and  to  the  rest  betray. 
Our  different  speech;  our  borrow'd  arms  survey. 
Oppressed  with  odds,  we  fall ;  Chonebus  fisst, 
•  At  Pallas'  altar,  by  Peneleus  pierc'd. 
Then  Rypheus  followed,  in  th'  unequal  fight; 
Jnst  of  his  word,  observant  of  the  right ; 
Heaven  thought  not  so:  Dymas  their  fate  attends, 
With  Hypaais^  mistaken  by  their  friends. 
Nor  Pantbeoc,  thee,  (by  mitre,  nor  the  bands 
Of  awful  Pbccbos,  sav'd  from  impious  hands. 
Ye  Truian  flames,  yourtes6mony  bear 
What  i  perfonn*d,  and  what  I  sufier'd  there: 
^o  sword  avoiding  in  the  fatal  strife, 
Kxpos'd  to  death,  and  prodigal  of  life. 
Witnessi  ye  Heavens !  I  live  not  by  my  fault : 
X  Atrove  to  have  deserv'd  the  death  1  sought. 
But  when  I  could  not  fight,  and  would  have  dy'd, 
horotc  otT  u>  ditktancc  by  the  growing  tide. 


Old  fphitus  and  I  were  hnrry^  thenoft. 

With  Pelias  wounded,  and  without  defence. 

New  clamoun  from  th^  invested  palaot  ring  , 

We  run  to  die,  or  disengage  the  king. 

So  hot  th'  assault,  so  high  the  tumult  roae. 

While  ours  defend,  and  while  the  Greeks  oppoae^ 

As  ail  tbe  Dardan  and  Argolie  race 

Had  been  contracted  in  that  narrow  space: 

Or  as  all  Ilium  else  were  void  of  fear. 

And  tumult,  war,  and  slaughter  only  there. 

Their  targets  in  a  tortoise  cast,  the  roes 

5)ecure  advancing,  to  the  turrets  rose : 

Some  OKNint  the  scaltng-ladders;  some,  more  bold. 

Swerve  upwards,  and  by  poets  and  pillars  bold  : 

Thf  ir  left  hand  gripes  their  bockleis  in  th'  ascent. 

While  with  the  right  they  seize  the  battlement. 

From  the  demolish'd  towers  the  Trojans  throw 

Huge  heaps  of  stones,  that,  falling,  crush  the  foe  » 

And  heavy  beams  and  rafters  from  the  sides 

(Such  arms  their  last  neceesity  provides)  : 

Apd  gilded  roofs  come  tumbling  from  on  high. 

The  marks  of  state  and  ancient  royalty. 

The  guards  below,  fix'd  in  the  pass,  attend 

The  charge  undaunted,  and  the  gate  defend* 

Renew'd  in  courage,  with  recovor'd  breath, 

A  second  time  we  ran  to  tempt  our  death : 

To  elear  the  palace  from  the  fbe,  succeed 

The  weary  living,  and  revenge  the  dead. 

A  postern-door,  yet  unobserv'd  and  free, 

Join'd  by  the  length  of  a  blind  gallery. 

To  the  king's  closet  led,  a  way  well  known 

To  Hector's  wife, '  while  Priam  held  the  throne  » 

Through  which  she  brought  Astyanax,  unseen. 

To  cheer  his  grandsire  and  bis  grandare's  queen. 

Through  this  we  pass,  and  mount  tbe  tower  from 

whence. 
With  unavailing  arms,  the  Troians  mak6  defenoeu. 
From  this  the  trembling  king  had  oft  descry'd 
Ihe  Grecian  camp,  and  saw  their  navy  ride. 
Beams  from  his  lofty  height  with  swords  we  hew; 
Then,  wrenching  with  our  hands,  th'  assault  renew. 
And,  where  the  rafters  on  the  columns  meet. 
We  push  them  headlong  with  our  arms  and  feet: 
The  lightning  flies  not  swifter  than  the  fall. 
Nor  thunder  louder  than  the  ruin'd  wall : 
Down  goes  the  top  at  once;  the  Greeks  beneath 
Are  piece-meal  torn,  or  pounded  into  death. 
Yet  more  succeed,  and  more  to  death  are  sent; 
We  cease  not  from  above,  nor  they  below  relent. 
Before  the  gate  stood  Pyrrhus,  threatening  loud. 
With  glittering  arms  conspicuous  in  the  crowd. 
So  shines,  renew'd  in  yeuth,  the  crested  sna^e. 
Who  slq>t  the  winter  in  a  thorny  brake : 
And,  casting  ofi  his  slough,  when  spring  return^ 
Now  looks  aloft,  and  with  new  glory  bums : 
Restor'd  with  poisonous  herbs,  his  ardent  sides 
Reflect  the  Sun,  and,  rais'd  on  spires,  he  rides^ 
High  o'er  the  grass,  hissing  he  rolb  along, 
And  brandishes,  by  fits,  bis  forky  tongue^ 
Proud  Periphas,  and  fierce?  Automedon, 
His  father's  charioteer,  together  run 
To  fierce  the  gate :  tbe  Scyrian  infisntry 
Rush  on  in  crowds,  and  the  barrM  passage  frea^ . 
Entering  the  court,  with  shouts  the  skies  they  rend^ 
And  flaming  firebrands  to  the  ruofe  ascend. 
Himself,  among  the  foremost,  deals  his  blowt^ 
And,  with  his  ax,  repeated  strokes  hcstows 
On  the  strong  doors :  then  all  their  shouldei*- . 

ply. 

Till  from  tj^e  posts  tbe  brazen  hiotgeg  fly* 
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'  Hb  h«ws  ^Mce,  the  double  ban  at  length 
Yield  to  his  ax»  and  unresisted  8treng:tb. 
A  mighty  breach  is  made;  the  rooms  ooaceaPd 
Appear,  and  all  the  palace  is  reveal'd : 
The  halls  of  audience,  and  of  public  state. 
And  where  the  lonely  (|ueen  in  secret  sat. 
Arm'd  soldiers  now  by  trembling  maids  are  seen, 
'With  not  a.  door,  and  scarce  a  space  between. 
The  house  is  fiUM  with  loud  laments  and  cries. 
And  shrieks  of  women  rend  the  vaulted  skies. 
The  fearful  matrons  run  from  place  to  place. 
And  kiss  the  thresholds,  and  the  posts  embrace. 
The  fotal  work  inhuman  Pyrrhub  plies. 
And  all  his  lather  sparkles  in  his  eyes. 
Nor  bars,  nor  fighting  guards,  his  force  sustain ; 
The  bars  are  broken,  and  the  guards  are  slain. 
Id  rush  the  Greeks,  and  all  th'  apartments  fill ; 
Those  few  defendants  whom  they  find  they  kill. 
Not  with  so  fierce  a  rage,  the  foaming  flood 
Roars,  when  be  finds  bis  rapid  course  withstood: 
Bears  down  the  dams  with  unresisted  sway, 
And  sweeps  the  cattle  and  the  cots  away. 
These  eyes  beheld  him,  when  he  marched  between 
The  brother-kings:  I  saw  th'  onhappy  queen, 
The  hundred  wives,  and  where  old  Priam  stood. 
To  stain  his  hallow'd  altar  with  his  blood. 
The  fifty  nuptial  beds  (such  hopes  had  he. 
So  large  a  promise  of  a  progeny). 
The  posts  of  plated  gold  and  hiing  with  spoils^ 
PeH  the  reward  of  the  proud  victor's  toils. 
Where'er  the  raging  fire  had  left  a  space. 
The  Grecians  enter,  and  possess  the  place. 
Perhaps  you  may  of  Priam's  late  inquire : 
He,  when  he  saw  his  regal  town  on  fire. 
His  ruined  palace,  and  his  entering  foes, 
On  every  side  inevitable  woes ; 
In  arms  disus'd,  invests  his  limbs  decay'd 
Like  them,  with  age :  a  late  and  usclea»  aid. 
His  feeble  shoulders  scarce  the  weight  sustain : 
Loaded,  notarm'd,  he  creeps  along  with  pain; 
Deq[>airing  of  suocess :  ambitious  to  be  slain  I 
Uncovered  but  by  Heaven,  there  stood  in  view 
An  altar;  near  the  hearth  a  laurel  grew, 
bodder'd  with  age,  whose  boughs  encompass 

round 
The  household  gods,  and  shade  the  holy  ground. 
Here  Hecuba,  with  all  her  helpless  train 
Of  dames,  for  belter  sought,  but  sought  in  vain. 
Driven  like  a  flock  of  doves  along  the  sky, 
llieir  images  they  hug,  aud  to  tl«eir  altars  fly. 
The  queen,  when  she  beheld  her  trembling  lord, 
And  hanging  by  bis  side  a  heavy  sword, 
*  What  rage,'  she  cryd,  *  has  seiz'd  my  hus- 
band's mind ; 
What  arms  are  these,  and  to  what  use  desii^'d  ^ 
These  times  want  other  aids:  were  Hector  here, 
£? 'n  Hector  now  in  vain,  like  Priam,  would 

appear. 
With  us,  one  common  shelter  thou  shalt  find. 
Or  in  one  common  fate  with  us  be  joined." 
She  said,  and  with  a  last  salute  embrac'd 
The  poor  old  man,  and  by  the  laurel  plac'd* 
Behold  Polites,  one  of  Priam's  sons. 
Punned  by  Pyrrhus,  there  for  safety  runs. 
Through  swords  and  foes,  amazM  and  hurt  be  flies 
Through  empty  courts,  ^nd  open  galleries : 
Him  Pyrrhus,  urging  with  his  lance,  pursues. 
And  often  reaches,  aild  his  thrusts  renews. 
Tbe  yoath  transfix'd,  with  lamentable  cries, 
Expires,  before  his  wretched  parents'  cyos. 


Whom,,  gasping  at  his  feet,  when  Priam  saw. 
The  fear  of  death  gave  place  to  nature's  law. 
And,  shaking  more  with  anger  than  with  age, 
*  The  gods,'  said  he,  *  requite  thy  brutal  rage  i 
As  sure  they  will  .^barbarian;  sure  they  must, 
If  there  be  gods  in  Heaven,  and  gods  be  just : 
Who  tak'st  in  wrongs  an  insolent  delight. 
With  a  son's  death  t'  infect  a  father's  sight. 
Not  he,  whom  thou  and  lying  fame  conspire 
To  call  tliee  his :  not  he,  thy  vaunted  sire, 
Thus  usM  my  wretched  age :  the  gods  be  fear'd» 
The  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations  heard. 
He  cheer'd  my  sorrows,  and,  for  sums  of  gold. 
The  bloodless  carcase  of  my  Hector  sold, 
Pity'd  the  woes  a  parent  underwent. 
And  sent  me  back  in  safety  from  h'is  tent' 

"  I'his  said,  his  feeble  hand  a  javelin  thfew. 
Which,  fluttering,  seem'd  to  loiter  as  it  flew : 
Just,  and  but  barely,  to  tbe  mark  it  held. 
And  faintly  tinkled  on  the  brazen  shield. 

"  Then  Pyrrhus  thus :  *  Go  tliou  from  ma  to  fate^ 
And  to  my  father  my  foul  deeds  relate. 
Now  die:'  with  that  he  dragg'd  the  trembling  sire,] 
Sliddering  through  clotter'd  blood  and  holy  mire. 
(The  mingled  paste  his  murder'd  son  had  made), 
Haul'd  from  beneath  the  violated  shade. 
And  on  the  sacred  pile  the  royal  victim  laid.     > 
His  right  hand  held  bis  bloody  falchion  bare  ; 
His  idt  he  twisted  in  his  hoary  hair:  v 

Then,  with  a  speeding  thrust,  his  heart  be  found : 
The  lukewarm  blood  came  rushing  through  the  . 

wound. 
And  sanguine  streams  distain'd  the  sacred  ground. 
Thus  Priam  fell,  and  shar'd  one  conmioii  fat* 
With  Troy  in  ashes,  and  his  ru'n'd  state  : 
He,  who  the  sceptre  of  all  Asia  sway'd. 
Whom  monarchs,  like  domestic  slaves,  obey'd. 
On  the  bleak  shore  now  lies  th'  abandoned  king, 
A  headless  carcase,  and  a  nameless  thing  K 

*'  Then,  not  before,  I  ielt  my  curdled  blood 
Congeal  with  fear,  my  hair  with  horror  stogd : 
My  father's  image  fill'd  my  pious  mind. 
Lest  equal  years  might  equal  fortune  find. 
Again  I  thought  on  my  forsaken  wife. 
And  trembled  for  my  son's  abandoned  life. 
I  look'd  about,  but  found  myself  alone. 
Deserted  at  my  need,  my  friends  were  gone. 
Some  spent  with  toil,  some  with  despair  oppressM, 
Leap'd  headlong  from  the  heights ;  the  flames  ooa« 

sum'd  the  rest. 
Thus,  wandering  in  my  way,  without  a  firuide. 
The  graceless  Helen  in  the  porch  I  spy'd 
Of  Vesta's  temple ;  there  she  lurk'd  alone  ; 
Mufl^   she  sat,    and,  what  she  could,  un- 
known: 
But,  by  the  flames,  that  cast  their  blaze  around. 
That  commou  bane  of  Greece  and  Troy,  I  found* 
For  Ilium  burnt,  she  dreads  the  Trojan's  sword ; 
More  dreads  the  vem^eance  of  her  injured  lord ; 
Ev'n  by  those  gods,  who  refug'd  her,  abhorr'cL 
Trembling  with  rage,  the  strumpet  I  regard  ; 
Rcso|v*d  to  give  her  guilt  the  due  reward. 
*  Shall  she  triumphant  sail  before  the  wind. 
And  leave  in  flames  unh'tppy  Troy  behind  ? 
Shall  she  her  kingdom  and  her  friends  review, 
In  state  attended  with  a  captive  crew ; 
While  unreveng'd  the  good  old  Priam  falls. 
And  Grecian  fires  consume  the  Trojan  walU  ? 

'  This  wholfc  line  is  taken  from  sir  Jubo  DeabaiBk 
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For  ibis  tVe  Phrygian  fields  aad  Xrarthian  flood 
Were  Bwell'd  with  bodies,  and  were  drunk  with 

biood! 
'T»  troe,  a  soldier  can  small  hortonr  gain. 
And  boast  no  cotiqaest  from  a  w(^an  slain ; 
Yet  Shall  the  fact  not  pass  withont  applause. 
Of  Tengeance  taken  in  so  just  a  cause. 
The  punish^  crime  shall  set  my  aoul  at  e«se: 
And  murmuring  manes  of  my  friends  appease.' 
Thus  while  I  rave,  a  gleam  of  pleasant  light 
Spread  o'er  the  place,  and,  shining  heavenly  bright, 
My  mother  stood  reveal'd  before  my  Sighti 
Never  so  tadiant  did  her  eyes  appear ; 
Nor  her  own  star  confessed  a  light  so  clear. 
Great  in  her  charms,  as  when  the  gods  above 
She  looks,  and  breathes  herself  into  their  love. 
She. held  my  band,  the  destinM  blow  to  brerit : 
Then,  from  her  rosy  lips,  began  to  speak : 
•  My  SOB,  from  whence  this  madness,  this  neglect 
Of  my  commands,  and  those  whom  I  protect  ? 
Why  this  unmanly  rage  ?  recal  to  mind 
Whom  you  forsake,  what  pledges  leave  behnid. 
look  if  yonf  hapless  father  yet  survive  j 
Or  if  Atomius,  or  Creiisa,  live. 
Around  your  house  the  greedy  Grecians  err } 
And  these  had  perished  in  the  nightly  war. 
But  for  my  presence  and  protecting  care. 
Not  Helen's  face,  nor  Paris,  was  in  fault ! 
But  by  the  gods  was  this  destruction  brought. 
Kow  cast  3rour  eyes  around  ;  while  I  dissolve 
The  mists  and  fijms  that  mortal  eyes  involve: 
Purge  from  your  sight  the  dross,  and  nmkeyou  see 
The  shape  of  each  avenging  deity.  * 
Enlighten'd  thus,  jfny  just  commands  fulfil : 
Nor  fear  obedience  to  your  mother's  wDL 
Where  yon  disorder'd  heap  of  rura  lies, 
Stones  rent  from  stones,  where  clouds  of  dust 


Amid  that  smother,  Neptune  holds  his  place: 
Below  the  wall's  foundation  drives  his  mace: 
And  heaves  the  building  from  the  solid  base, 
liook  where,  in  arms,  imperial  Juno  stands. 
Full  in  the  Scaean  gate,  with  loud  commands. 
Urging  on  shore  the  tardy  Grecian  bands. 
See  Pallas,  of  her  snaky  buckler  proud. 
Bestrides  the  tower,  refulgent  through  the  clond : 
See  Jove  new  courage  to  the  foe  supplies. 
And  arms  against  the  town  the  partial  deities. 
Haste  hence,  my  son;  this  fruitless  labour  end : 
Haste  where  your  trembling  spouse  and  sire  attend : 
Haste,  and  a  mother's  care  yonr  passage  shall 

befriend.* 
She  said :  and  swiftiy  vanishM  from  my  si^ht, 
Obsoore  in  clouds,  and  gloomy  shades  of  night 
I  look'd,  I  listened  ;  dreadful  sounds  I  hear; 
And  the  dire  forms  of  hostile  gods  appear. 
Troy  sunk  in  fiames  I  saw,  nor  could  prevent ; 
And  Ilium  from  its  old  foundations  rent. 
Rent  like  a  mountahi  ash,  which  dar'd  the  winds; 
And  stood  the  sturdy  strokes  of  labouring  hinds : 
About  the  roots  the  cruel  ax  r«ounds, 
The  stumps  are  pierc'd  with  oft-repeated  wounds. 
The  war  is  ffelt  on  high,  the  nodding  crown 
Now  threats  a  fall,  and  throws  the  leafy  honours 

down. 
To  thenr  united  force  it  yields,  though  late;  [fbte: 
And  mourns,  with  morUl  groans,  th'  approaching 
The  roots  no  more  their  upper  l<Mid  sustain  j 
But  down  she  falls,  and  spreadf  a  niia  through 
^     the  plain. 


"  Descending  thence,  I  ••cape  thrOugt  fbes,  wA 
Before  the  goddess,  foes  and  flames  retire,     [firti 
Arriv'd  at  home,  he  for  whose  only  sake. 
Or  most  for  his,  such  toiM  I  undertake, 
The  good  Anchiscs,  whom,  by  timely  flighly 
I  purposed  to  secure  on  Ida's  height, 
Refus'd  the  journey;  resolute  to  die. 
And  add  his  funerals  to  the  fate  of  Troy :    * 
Rather  than  exile  and  old  age  sustain. 
*  Go  you,  whose  blood  runs  warm  in  every  vewf  < 
Had  Heaven  decreed  that  I  should  life  enjoy. 
Heaven  had  decreed  to  save  unhappy  Troy. 
'Tis  sure  enough,  if  not  too  much  for  one. 
Twice  to  hare  seen  our  Ilium  overthrown. 
Make  haste  to  save  the  poor  remaining  crew  ; 
And -give  this  usele«  corpse  a  long  adieu. 
These  weak  old  bands  sufilce  to  stop  my  breath  l 
At  least  the  pitying  foes  will  aid  my  death. 
To  take  my  spoils :  and  leave  my  body  bare: 
As  for  my  sepulchre  let  Heaven  take  care. 
'Tis  long  since  I,  for  my  celestial  wife, 
Loath'd  by  the  gods,  have  dragg'd  a  lingering  life  s 
Shice  every  hour  and  moment  1  expire. 
Blasted  firOm  Heaven  by  Jove's  avenging  fire** 
This  oft  repeated,  he  stood  fix'd  to  die: 
Myself,  my  wife,  my  son,  my  family, 
£ntreat,  pray,  beg,  and  raise  a  doleful  cry* 
What,  will  he  still  persist,  on  death  resolve. 
And  in  his  ruin  all  his  house  involve  ? 
He  still  persists  his  reasons  to  maintain ; 
Our  prayers,  our  tear*,  our  loud  laments,  are 

"  Uig*d  by  despair,  again  I  go  to  try       [vain. 
The  fiite  of  arms,  resolv'd  in  fight  to  die. 
What  hope  remahts,  but  what  my  death  most  gire^ 
Can  I  without  so  dear  a  father  live? 
You  term  it  prudence,  what  I  baseness  call : 
Could  such  a  word  from  such  a  parent  fall  ? 
If  fortune  please,  and  so  the  gods  ordain. 
That  nothing  should  of  ruin'd  Troy  remain ; 
And  you  conspire  with  fortune,  to  be  slain ; 
The  way  to  death  is  wide,  th'  approaches  near: 
For  soon  relentless  Pyrrhus  will  appear, 
Reeking  with  Priam*s  blood :  the  wretch  who  sle^ 
The  son  (inhuman)  in  the  father's  view. 
And  then  the  sire  himself  to  the  dire  altar  drew« 

**  O  goddess-mother,  give  me  back  to  fhtej 
Your  gift  was  undesir'd,  and  came  too  Ute. 
Did  yon  for  this,  unhappy  me  convey 
Through  foes  and  fircs  to  see  my  house  a  prey  ? 
Shall  1,  my  father,  wife,  and  son,  behold 
Weltering  in  blood,  each  other's  arms  infold  ^ 
Haste !  gird  my  sword,  thohgh  spent  and  oveN 


'Tis  the  last  summons  to  receive  3ronr  doom* 
I  hear  thee,  fate,  and  I  obey  thy  call : 
Not  unreveng'd  the  foe  shall  see  my  fall. 
Restore  me  yet  to  the  unfinish'd  fight : 
My  death  is  wanting  to  conclude  the  night 
Arm'd  once  again,  my  glittering  sword  I  wield  f    . 
While  th'  other  hand  sustains  my  weighty  shield  » 
And  forth  I  rush  to  seek  th'  abandon'd  fiekt 
I  went;  but  sad  Creiisa  stopp'd  my  way. 
And,  cross  the  threshold,  in  my  passage  lay ; 
Embrac'd  my  knees;  and  when  IwouIdhaTii 

gone, 
Shew'd  me  my  feeble  sire,  and  tender  son. 
'  If  death  be  your  design,  at  least,'  said  she, 
*  Take  us  along  to  share  your  destiny. 
If  any  further  hopes  in  arms  remain. 
This  place,  these  pledges  of  your  lovls  uudfitilib 
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To  wlioio  do  yoQ  aspoin^  yovr  Other's  life, 

Voor  son's,  and  mine,  your  now-forgotten  wife  !* 

While  thus  she  fills  the  house  with  clamorous  cries. 

Our  hearing  is  diverted  by  our  eyes ; 

For  while  I  held  my  son,  in  the  shorf.  space| 

Betwixt  our  kisses  and  our  last  embrace, 

Strange  to  relate,  from  young  liilus*  head 

A  lambent  flame  arose,  which  gently  spread 

Around  his  brows,  and  on  his  temples  Ld. 

AmazM,  with  running  water  we  prepare 

To  quench  the  sacred  fire,  and  slake  his  hair  ; 

But  aid  Anchises,  versM  in  omens,  rear  d 

His  hand  to  Heaven,  and  this  request  preferred ; 

'  If  any  yows,  almighty  Jove,  can  bend 

Thy  will,  if  piety  can  prayers  commend. 

Confirm  the  glad  presage  which  thou  art  pl^asM 

to  send.' 
Scarce  had  he  said,  when,  on  our  left,  we  hear 
A  peal  of  rattling  thunder  roll  in  air : 
There  shot  a  streaming  lamp  along  the  sljuy. 
Which  on  the  winged  lightning  seem'd  to  fly ; 
From  o*er  the  roof  the  blaze  began  to  move  , 
And  trailing^  vanish'd  in  th*  Idean  grove. 
It  swept  a  path  in  Heaven,  and  shone  a  guide ; 
Then  in  a  steaming  stench  of  sulphur  dy^d. 

"  The  good  old  man  with  ^uppliaAt  hands  im- 
plored 
The  gods'  protection,  (uid  their  star  ador'd. 
*  Now,  now,'  said  he,  '  my  son,  no  more  delay, 
I  yield,  I  follow  where  Heaven  shows  the  way. 
Keep  (O  my  country-gods !)  our  dwelling  place, 
And  guard  this  relic  of  the  Trojan  race : 
This  tender  child ;  these  omeps  are  your  owq  ; 
Aod  yon  can  yet  restore  the  ruinM  tovn. 
At  least  accomplish  what  your  signs  foreshow : 
I  stand  redgn'd,  and  am  prepar'd  to  go.' 

*'  He  said  ',  the  crackling  flames  appear  oiji  high, 
And  driving  sparkles  dance  along  the  sky. 
With  Vulcan's  rage  the  rising  winds  conspire; 
And  near  our  palace  rolls  the  flood  of  fire. 
'  Baste,  my  dear  father,  ('tis  no  time  to  wait) 
And  load  my  shoulders  with  a  willing  freight. 
Whate'er  befals,  your  Ufe  shall  be  my  care. 
One  death,  pr  one  deliverance,  we  will  share, 
My  hand  ^all  lead  our  little  ^on ;  and  you. 
My  faithful  consort,  shall  our  steps  pursue. 
Vext,  you,  Doy  servants,  heed  my  ftrict  commands: 
Without  the  walls  a  ruin'd  temple  stands. 
To  Ceres  hallow'd  once,  a  cypress  nigh 
Shoots  up  her  venerable  head  on  high ; 
By  lon^  religion  kept :  there  bend  your  feet; 
And,  in  divided  parties,  let  us  meet, 
Our  country  gods,  the  relics,  and  the  bands, 
Hold  you,  my  father,  in  your  guiltless  hands : 
In  me  'tis  impious  holy  things  to  bear. 
Red  as  I  am  with  slaughter,  new  from  war : 
Till,  in  some  living  stream,  1  cleanse  the  guilt 
Of  dire  debate,  and  blood  in  battle  spilt' 
Thus,  ordering  all  that  prudence  could  provide, 
I  clothe  my  shoulders  with  a  lion's  hide. 
And  yellow  spoils :  then,  on  my  bending  back, 
The  welcome  load  of  my  dear  fattier  take. 
While,  on  my  bettt^r  hand,  Ascanius  hung« 
And,  with  unequal  paces,  tript  along. 
Crtiusa  kept  behind  :  by  choice  we  stray 
Through  every  dark  and  every  devious  way. 
I)  who  so  bold  and  dauntless,  just  before. 
The  Grecian  darta  and  shocks  of  lances  bore. 
At  every  shadow  now  am  seiz'd  with  fear : 
K>t  igr  jnyael^  but  for  the  charge  I  bear*. 


Till  near  the  ruin'd  gate  arriv'd  at  last, 

Secure,  and  deeming  all  the  danger  past, 

A  frightful  noise  of  trampling  feet  we  hear  ; 

My  &ther,  looking  through  the  shades  with  fear, 

Cry'd  out,  *  Haste,  haste,  my  son,  the  fbes  are  nigh  \ 

Their  swords  and  shining  ai>iiour  I  descry.'    , 

Some  hostile  god,  for  some  unknown  offence, 

Had  sure  bereft  my  mind  of  better  sense  : 

For  while,  through  winding  ways,  I  took  my  flight. 

And  lought  the  shelter  of  the  gloomy  night, 

Alas !  I  lost  CrcUsa :  hard  to  tell 

If  by  her  fiaital  destiny  she  fell. 

Or  weiry  sat,  or  wander'd  with  affright ; 

But  she  was  lost  for  ever  to  my  sight. ' 

I  knew  not,  or  reflected,  till  I  meet 

My  friends,  at  Ceres'  now-deserted  geat : 

We  met :  not  one  was  wanting,  only  she 

Deceiv'd  her  friends,  her  son,  and  wrftched  me» 

What  mad  expressions  did  my  tongue  refuse ! 

Whom  did  I  not  of  gods  or  men  accuse ! 

lliis  was  the  fatal  blow,  that  pain'd  me  more 

Than  all  I  felt  from  ruin'd  Troy  before. 

Stung  with  my  loss,  and  raving  with  desp^r^ 

Abandoning  my  now-forgotten  care. 

Of  coiinsel,  comfort,  and  of  hope  bereft, 

My  sire,  my  son,  my  c 

In  shining  armour  once 

My  limbs,  not  feeling  w 

Then  headlong  to  the  b 

And  seek  the  danger  I  ^ 

I  tread  my  former  tracl 

Each  passage,  every  st 

All  things  were  full  of  1 

And  dreadful  ev'n  the  s 

Then  to  my  father's  hoi 

With  some  small  glimpi  ; 

Instead  of  her,  the  cruel  Greeks  I  met : 

The  house  was  flll'd  with  fbes,  with  dames  beset. 

Driven  on  the  wings  of  winds,  whole  sheets  of  fire. 

Through  air  transported,  to  the  roofs  aspire. 

From  thence  to  Priam's  palace  I  resort. 

And  search  the  citadel,  and  desert  court 

Then,  unobserv'd,  I  pass'd  by  Juno's  church  ; 

A  guaid  of  Grecians  had  poise^s'd  the  porch  i 

Tliere  Phoenix  and  Ulysses  watch  the  prey. 

And  thither  all  the  wealth  of  Troy  convey. 

llie  spoils  which  they  from  ransack'd  houses  brougl^t. 

And  golden  bowls  from  burning  altars  caught 

The  tables  of  the  gods,  the  purple  vests, 

The  peoples' treasure,  and' the  pomp  of  priests. 

A  rank  of  wretched  youths,  with  pioion'd  haods* 

And  captive  matrons,  in  long  order  stands. 

Then,  wtth  ungovem'd  madness,  1  prodaini. 

Through  all  the  silent  streets,  Creiisa's  name. 

Creiisa  still  I  call :  at  length  she  hears } 

And,  sudden,  thro'  the  shades  of  night  appears 

Appears  no  more  Creiisa,  nor  my  wife. 

But  a  pale  spectre,  larger  than  the  lif^.     . 

Aghast,  astonish'd,  and  struck  dumb  with  fear, 

I  stood ;  like  bristles  rose  my  stiffen'd  hair. 

Then  thus  the  ghost  began  to  soothe  my  grief: 

*  Nor  tears,  nor  cries,  can  gtve  the  dead  relief; 

Desist,  my  much-lov'd  lord,  t'  indulge  your  paini^ 

You  bear  no  more  than  what  the  gods  ordain^ 

My  fates  permit  me  not  from  hence  to  fly; 

Nor  he,  the  great  comptroller  of  the  sky. 

Ix>ng  wandering  ways  fbr  you  the  powers  'decree  i 

On  land  hard  labours,  and  a  length  of  sea. 

Then,  after  many  painful  years  are  past, 

On  Latium's  hf  ppy  shore  you  shall  be  cast : 
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Wliere  gentle  Tyber  from  his  bed  beholds 

The  flovery  meadows,  aiid  the  feeding  folds. 

There  end  your  toils :  and  there  your  £it«s  provide 

A  quiet  kingdom,  and  a  royal  bride : 

There  fortune  shall  the  Trojan  line  restore; 

And  you  for  lost  Cnriisa  weep  no  more. 

Fear  not  that  I  shall  watch,  with  servile  shame, 

Th*  imperious  looks  of  some  proud  Grecian  dame : 

Or,  stooping  Ut  the  victor's  lust,  disgrace 

My  goddeis-mothei,  or  my  royal  race. 

And  now  farewell :  the  parent  of  the  godf 

Restrains  my  fleeting  soul  in  her  abodes : 

I  trust  our  common  issue  to  your  care.' 

(>he  said :  and  gliding  pass'd  unseen  in  air. 

J  strove  to  speak,  but  horroor  ty'd  my  tongue  ; 

And  thrice  about  her  neck  my  arms  I  flang: 

And,  thrice  deceived,  on  vain  embraces  hung. 

Light  as  an  empty  dream  at  break  of  day. 

Or  as  a  blast  of  wind,  she  rush'd  away. 

"  Thus,  bavin?  possM  the  night  in  fruitless  pahi, 
I  to  my  longing  friends  return  again. 
Amaz'd  tir  augmented  number  to  beheld. 
Of  roeA  and  matrons  mix'd,  of  young  and  old : 
A  wretched  exil'd  crew  together  brought, 
With  arms  appointed,  and  with  treasure  fraught 
Resolv'd,  and  willing  under  my  command, 
To  run  all  hazards  both  of  sea  and  land. 
The  Mom  began,  from  Ida,  to  display 
Her  rosy  cheeks,  and  Phosphor  led  the  day : 
Before  the  j^ates  the  Grecians  took  their  post : 
Apd  all  pretence  of  late  relief  were  lost 
I  yield  to  fate,  unwillingly  retire, 
And,  loaded,  up  the  bill  convey  my  sire." 


TAX  THIID  BOOK    OP 

THE  MNEIS. 


TBS   AKCUMENT. 

jEnkas  proceeds  in  his  relation :  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  fleet  with  which  be  sailed,  and  the 
success  of  his  fhrst  voyage  to  Thrace;  from 
th«nice  he  directs  his  course  to  Deios,  and  asks 
the  oracle  what  place  the  gods  had  appointed 
for  his  habitation  r  By  a  mistake  of  the  oracle's 
answer,  he  settles  in  Crete  :  his  household  gods 
give  him  the  true  sense  ^  the  oracle  in  a  dream : 
he  fbllows  their  advice,  and  makes  the  best  of 
his  way  for  Italy :  he  is  cast  on  several  shores, 
and  nieets  wHh  very  snrprisiog  adventures,  till 
at  length  he  lands  on  Sicily :  where  his  fisther 
AnchfaMS  dies.  This  is  the  place  he  was  sailmg 
from,  when  the  tempest  rose,' and  threw  him 
upon  the  Carthaginian  coast 


"  Whew  Heaven  had  overtum'd  the  Trojan  state, 
And  Priam's  throne,  hy  too  severe  a  fate : 
Whtm  min'd  Troy  became  the  Grecians'  prey, 
And  Ilium's  lofty  towers  in  ashes  lay : 
Warn'd  by  celestial  omens,  we  rttieat. 
To  seek  "x  foreign  lands  a  hapfder  seat 
Near  old  Antandros,  and  at  Ida's  foot. 
The  timber  of  the  sacred  proves  we  exit ; 
And  buitd  our  fleet :  uncertain  yet  to  find 
^bat  platM)  tli«  gods  for  our  repose  a8si^n*d. 


Friends  daily  flock,  and  scarce  tlie  kiadly  sprinf 
Began  to  clothe  the  fpround,  and  birds  to  sing : 
When  old  Anchises  summon'd  all  to  sea : 
The  crew,  my  father,  and  the  fates  obey. 
With  sighs  and  tears  I  leave  my  native  shore. 
And  empty  fields,  where  Ilium  stood  befbre. 
My  sire,  my  son,  our  less  and  greater  gods. 
All  sail  at  once ;  and  cleave  the  briny  floods. 

"  Against  our  coast  appears  a  spacious  land. 
Which  once  the  fierce  Lycnrgns  did  command : 
Thracia  the  name ;  the  people  bold  id  war; 
Vast  are  their  fields,  and  tillage  is  their  cart* 
A  hospitable  realm,  while  fate.was  kind  ; 
With  Troy  in  friendship  and  religion  jom'd. 
I  land,  with  lockleas  omens;  then'adore 
Their  gods,  and  draw  a  line  along  the  shore : 
I  lay  the  deep  frandations  of  a  wall : 
And  &noi,  nam'd  from  me,  the  city  calL 
To  Dioosan  Venus  vows  are  paid. 
And  all  the  powers  that  rising  labours  aid  ; 
A  bull  on  Jove's  imperial  aHar  lard. 
Not  fisr,  a  rising  hilloc  stood  in  view ; 
Sharp  myrtles,  on  the'sides,  and  cornels,  grew. 
There,  while  I  went  to  crop  the  sylvan  scenes. 
And  shade  our  altar  with  their  leafy  greens, 
I  pull'd  a  plant  (with  horrour  I  relate 
A  prodigy  so  strange,  and  fidl  of  fate). 
The  rooted  fibres  rose ;  and  from  the  woond. 
Black  bloody  drops  distill'd  upon  the  ground. 
Mute,  and  amaz'd,  my  hair  with  terrour  stood : 
Fear  shrunk  my  sinews,  and  congeal'd  my  blood : 
Manned  once  again,  another  pfant  I  try, 
That  other  gush'd  with  the  same  sanguine  dye. 
Then,  fearing  guitt  for  some  ofience  unknown. 
With  prayers  and  vows  the  Dryads  1  atone  ; 
With  all  the  sisters  of  the  woods,  and  most 
The  god  of  arms,  who  rules  the  Thracian  coast : 
That  they,  or  he,  these  omens  would  avert ; 
Release  our  fears,  and  better  signs  impart 
Clear'd,  as  1  thought,  and  fully  6x'd  at  length 
To  learn  the  cause,  T  tugg'd  with  all  my  strength : 
I  bent  my  knees  against  the  ground ;  once  more 
The  violated  myrtle  fan  with  gore. 
Scarce  dare  I  tell  the  sequel :  from  the  womb 
Of  wounded  earth,  and  caverns  of  the  tomb, 
A  groan,  as  of  a  troubled  ghost,  renew'd 
My  fright,  and  then  these  dreadful  words  ensued  ? 
*  Why  doatthou  thus  my  bury'd  body  rend? 
O  spare  the  corpse  of  thy  unhappy  friend  ! 
Spare  to  pollute  thy  pious  hands  with  blood  : 
The  tears  distil  not  f^om  the  wounded  wood  ; 
But  every  drop  this  living  tree  contains 
Is  kindred  blood,  and  ran  in  Trojan  veins  s 
O  fly  from  this  unhospitable  shore, 
Wam'd  by  my  fate ;  for  I  am  Polydore ! 
Here  loads  of  lances,  in  my  blood  embrued. 
Again  shoot  upward,  by  my  blood  renew'd.* 

"  My  faltering  tongue  and  shivering  limbs  de« 
dare 
My  horrour,  and  in  bri<<tles  ros^my  hair. 
"^Vhen  Troy  with  Grecian  arms  was  closely  pent, 
Old  Priam,  fearful  of  the  war's  event. 
This  hapless  Polydore  to  Thracia  sent 
TxMided  with  gold,  he  s<nit  his  darling  far 
From  noise  and  tumults,  and  destructive  war :  ' 
Committed  to  the  faithless  tyrrfnt's  care  ; 
Who,  when  he  saw  th«'  power  of  Troy  declfne, 
Forsook  the  weaker,  with  the  stront?  to  join  : 
Broke  every  bond  of  nature,  and  of  truth  -. 
And  murderM,  fur.bi:i  wealth,  the  royal  yontlu 
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f>  VtereA  hunger  of  pcraSflioot  gold, 
What  bands  of  futh  omi  knpioot  lucre  bold  ! 
Now,  when  my  towl  had  shaken  off  her  fearSy 
I  call  my  fiitber,  vod  the  Trojan  peers : 
Relate  the  prodigies  of  Heaven,  require 
What  he  comnands,  and  their  advice  desiraii 
All  vote  to  leave  that  execrable  shore, 
IMllnCed  with  the  blood  of  Polydore. 
Bat  ere  we  sail,  his  funeral  rites  prepare ; 
Then,  to  his  ghost,  a  tonb  and  altars  rear. 
In  mournful  pomp  the  matrons  walk  the  round : 
With  balefol  C3rpre8s  and  blue  fillets  crown'd  ;     ' 
With  eyes  dejected,  and  with  hair  unbound. 
Then  bowls  of  tepid  milk  and  Mood  we  pour, 
ibid  thrice  invoke  the  soul  of  Polydore. 

"  Now  when  the  raging  storms  no  longer  reign  ; 
But  southern  gales  invite  us  to  the  main ; 
We  lanch  our  vessels,  with  a  prosperous  wind; 
And  leave  the  cities  and  the  shores  behind. 

**  An  island  in  th'  JB/gemn  main  appears ; 
Neptune  and  watery  Doris  claim  it  theirs. 
It  floated  once,  till  Phcebus  fix'd  the  sides 
To  rooted  earth,  and  now  it  braves  the  tides. 
Here,  borne  by  friendly  winds,  we  come  ashore. 
With  needful  ease  our  weary  limbs  restore  .* 
And  the  Sun's  temple  and  his  town  adore. 

'*  Anius  the  pri^,  and  king,  with  laurel  crovn'd. 
His  hoary  loclu  with  purple  fillets  bound. 
Who  saw  my  aire  the  Delian  shore  ascend. 
Came  forth  with  eager  haste  to  meet  his  friend : 
Invites  him  to  his  palace:  and,  in  sign 
Of  ancient  love,  their  plighted  hands  they  join. 
Then  to  the  temple  of  the  god  I  went ; 
And  thus  before  the  shrine  my  vows  present  t 

*  Give,  O  ThymbrsBUS !  give  a  resting-place 
To  the  sad  relics  of  the  Trojan  race : 

A  seat  secure,  a  region  of  their  own, 

A  lasting  empire,  and  a  happier  town. 

Where  shall  we  fix,  where  shall  our  labours  end. 

Whom  shall  we  follow,  and  what  fate  attend  ? 

Let  not  my  prayers  a  doubtfbl  answer  find, 

Bu^  in  clear  auguries  unveil  thy  mind.' 

Scarce  had  I  said  ;  he  shook  the  holy  ground. 

The  laurels,  and  the  lafty  hills  around : 

And  from  the  tripos  rush'd  a  bellowing  sound. 

Prostrate  we  fell,  confess'd  the  present  god  -, 

Who  gives  this  answer  from  his  dark  abode  t 

*  Undaunted  youths,  *go  seek  that  mother  Earth 
From  which  your  ancestors  derive  their  birth. 
The  toil  that  sent  you  fbrthi  her  ancient  race. 
In  her  old  bosom,  shall  again  embrace. 
Through  the  wide  world  th'  .£netan  house  shall 

reign. 
And  children's  children  shall  the  crown  sustain.' 
Thus  Phcebus  did  our  future  £&tes  disclose : 
A  mighty  tumult,  mix'd  with  joy,  areae. 

'*  All  are  concero'd  to  know  what  place  the  god 
Assigned,  and  where  determin'd  our  abode. 
My  fother,  long  revoVving  in  his  mind 
The  race  and  lineage  of  the  Trojan  kind, 
Thus  answeed  th^r  demands :  *  Ye  princes,  hear 
Your  pleasmg  fortune ;  and  dispel  your  fear. 
The  fruitful  isle  of  Crete,  well  known  to  fisme, 
Sacred  of  old  to  Jove's  imperial  name. 
In  the  mid  ocean  lies  with  large  command  ; 
And  on  its  plains  a  hundred  cities  stand. 
Another  Ida  rises  there ;  and  we 
From  thence  derive  our  Trojan  ancestry. 
From  thence,  as  'tis  divul^d  by  certain  fame. 
To  the  Rhaeteai\  shores  old  Teucer  came : 


There  flx'd,  and  there  the  saatoTanpira  t 

Ere  Ilium  and  the  Th>jan  towers  aroae. 

In  humble  vales  they  built  their  soft  abodes : 

TillCybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods. 

With  tinkling  cymbals,  chann'd  th'  Idean  woodsu 

She  secret  rites  and  ceremonies  toogfat. 

And  to  the  yoke  the  savage  lions  brought. 

I^  us  the  land,  which  Heaven  appohnts,  explore; 

Appease  the  winds,  and  seek  the  Gnossian  shore. 

If  Jove  assist  the  passage  of  our  fleet. 

The  third  propitious  dawn  discovers  Crete.' 

Thus  having  said,  the  sacrifices,  laid 

Oh  smokhig  altars,  to  the  gods  he  paid, 

A  bull  to  Neptune,  an  oblation  due, 

Another  bull  to  bright  Apollo  slew  : 

A  milk-white  ewe  the  western  whids  to  please  t 

And  one  coal-black  to  calm  the  stormy  seas. 

Ere  this,  a  flying  rumour  had  been  spread. 

That  fierce  Idomeneus  from  Crete  was  fled ; 

ExpelI'd  and  exii'd ;  that  the  coast  was  free 

From  foreign  or  domestic  enemy : 

We  leave  the  Delian  ports,  and  put  to  tea. 

By  Nasos,  fam'd  for  vintage,  make  our  way  : 

Then  green  Donysa  pass ;  and  sail  in  sight 

Of  Paros  isle,  with  marble  quarries  white. 

We  pass  the  scattered  isles  of  Cjrdades, 

That,  scarce  distinguisb'd,  seem  to  stud  the  seas. 

The  shouts  of  sailors  double  near  the  shores ; 

Th^  stretch  their  cahvass,  and  they  ply  theiroars, 

'  All  hands  aloft,  for  Crete,  for  Crete !'  they  cty. 

And  swiftly  through  the  foaming  billows  fly. 

Full  on  the  prpmis'd  land  at  length  we  bore. 

With  joy  desoending  on  the  Cretan  shore. 

With  eager  haste  a  rismg  town  I  frame. 

Which  from  the  Trojan  Pergamus  I  name; 

The  name  itself  was  grateful ;  I  exhort 

To  found  their  houses,  and  erect  a  fort.  ^ 

Our  ships  are  haul'd  upon  the  yellow  strand  s 

The  youth  begm  to  till  the  lahoor'd  land. 

And  I  myself  new  marriages  promote. 

Give  laws,  and  dwellmgs  I  divide  by  lot 

WHen  rising  vapours  choke  the  wholesome  tar. 

And  blasts  of  noisome  winds  corrupt  the  year : 

The  trees,  devouring  caterpillars  bum : 

Parch'd  was  the  grass,  and  blighted  was  the  corn. 

Nor  scape  the  beasts :  for  Sirios  from  on  high 

With  pestilential  heat  infects  the  sky: 

My  men,  some  fiill,  the  rest  in  fevers  fry. 

Again  my  father  bids  me  seek  the  shore 

Of  sacred  Belos,  and  the  god  implore : 

To  learn  what  end  of  woes  we  might  expect. 

And  to  what  clime  our  weary  course  direct. 

"  'Twas  night,  when  every  creature,  void  of  caret. 
The  common  gift  of  balmy  slumber  ^leg . 
The  statues  of  my  godk  (for  such  they  aeem'd) 
Those  gods  whom  1  from  flaming  Trc^  redeem'd. 
Before  me  stood ;  rai^estically  bright. 
Pull  in  the  beams  of  Phoebe's  entering  light. 
Then'thus  they  spoke,  and  eas'd  my  troubled  mindi 
'  What  from  the  Delian  god  thou  go'st  to  find. 
He  tells  thee  here;  and  sends  us  to  relate : 
Those  powers  are  we,  companions  of  thy  fate. 
Who  from  the  burning  town  by  thee  were  brought  f 
Thy  fortune  followed,  and  thy  safety  wrought. 
Through  seas  and  lands  as  we  thy  steps  attend. 
So  shall  oiu*  care  thy  glorious  race  befriend. 
An  ample  realm  for  thee  thy  fates  ordain; 
A  town,  that  o'er  the  conquer'd  world  shall  reigi^ 
Thou  mighty  walls  for  mighty  nations  build  j 
Nor  let  thy  weary  paind  to  labonrs  yield: 
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^ut  cbaikgt  tbyiett !  fer  not  the  Itetian  god, 
Kor  we,  have  giv'n  thee  Crete  for  our  aboik. 
A  land  there  it,  Hetperia  called  of  old. 
The  soil  is  fruitfol,  and  the  natives  bold. 
TV  CEootriaot  held  it  oooe ;  by  later  lam^ 
Kow  caird  Italia  from  the  leader's  name. 
Jas ius  there,  and  Dardanus  were  born : 
Fr^m  thepce  we  came,  and  thither  raoft  letorm 
Kise,  and  the  sire  vith  these  glad  tidmgs  great  | 
Search  Italy,  for  Jore  denies  thee  Crete. 

**  AstOnishM  at  tbdr  Toicei,  and  their  sight, 
(Nor  were  tbey  dreams,  hot  visions  of  the  nig^  ; 
I  saw,  I  knew  their  feces,  and  desory'd 
In  perfect  view  their  hair  with  fillets  ty*d)  | 
I  started  from  my  conch,  and  clammy  swaal 
pn  aU  my  limbs  and  shivering  body  sat. 
To  Heaven  I  lift  my  bandf  with  piooi  haile. 
And  sacred  incense  in  the  flames  I  oast 
Thus  to  the  gods  their  perfect  honours  doBOi 
More  cbeerfol  to  my  ^K>d  old  sire  I  run. 
And  tell  the  pleasing  news :  in  Kttle  space 
He  found  bis  erronr  of  the  double  raoe. 
Kot,  as  belbre  bd  deem'd,  derived  from  Crete  | 
Ko  more  deluded  by  the  doubtful  seat 
Then  said,  '  O  son  !  turmoil'd  hi  Trojan  fate^ 
Such  things  as  these  Cassandra  did  relate ; 
This  day  revives  within  my  mind,  what  she 
Foretold  of  Troy  renew'd  in  Italy, 
And  Latian  lands:  hot  who  could  then  have  thongbt 
That  Phrygian  gods  to  Liittum  shouk}  be  brought^ 
Or  who  believed  what  maid  Cbssandra  taught } 
Now  let  us  go,  where  Pbcnbus  leads  the  way.* 
He  said,  and  we  with  glad  oonseot  obey : 
Forsake  the  seat;  and,  leaving  few  behhid» 
We  spread  our  sails  beifbre  the  willing  wmd. 
Now  froni  the  sight  of  land  our  gillies  movv. 
With  only  seas  around,  and  skies  above. 
When.-o^er  oar  heads  deioeods  a  burst  of  rain. 
And  night,  with  sable  clouds,  mvolves  the  dmiid  | 
The  ruffling  winds  the  foamy  billows  jmne  ; 
The  scatte|r*d  ieet  is  forc'd  to  several  ways ; 
The  fefoe  of  Heaven  is  ravishH)  from  our  eyee. 
And,  in  redoubled  peafs,  the  roaring  thunder  flies. 
Cast  from  oiir  cottise,  we  wander  in  the  dark  ; 
No  stars  to  guide,  qo  point  of  land  to  mark, 
^v'n  Palipnrus  no  distinction  found  [around. 

Betwixt  the  night  and  day,  such  darkness  reign'd 
Three  stadess  nights  the  doubtful  navy  strays 
Without  distinction,  and  three  fnnless  days. 
The  fourth  renews  the  light,  and,  from  our  shfoqds, 
We  view  ;i  rising  land  like  distant  clouds  t 
The  mountain-tops  cpnArm  the  pleading  sight, 
Awl  curling  smoke  ascending  from  their  height 
The  canvass  fells,  their  oars  the  sailqrs  ply. 
From  the  mde  strokes  the  whirling  waters  Hy. 
At  length  I  land  upon  the  Strophadee, 
Safe  from  the  danger  of  the  stormy  seas : 
Those  isles  are  oompassM  by  th'  likiian  roaia> 
The  dh«  abode  where  the  foul  harpies  raign : 
Forc'd  by  the  wii)ged  warriors  to  repair 
To  their  old  homes,  and  leave  their  costly  fera 
Monsiien  more  fierce,  oiTended  Heaven  ne*er  sent 
From  Heirs  abyss,  fbr  human  punishment. 
With  virgin  feces,  but  with  w<»mb's  obscene, 
Fool  paunilns,  and  with  ordure  ^UI  unclean  s 
With  claws  forehands,  and  looks  for  ever  lean. 

*'  We  landed  at  the  port,  and  soon  beheld 
Fat  herds  of  oxen  graze  the  flowery  field  t 
And  wanton  goats  without  a  keeper  stray'^d ; 
yf\ti^  feaponi  we  i^  welcoipc  pre^  invade. 


Then  call  the  gods  for  pertiisn  of  oar  feiMts 
And  Jote  himaelf  the  chief  invited  guest 
We  sp^rend  the  tables  on  the  greensward  groondf 
We  feed  with  bonder,  and  the  bowls  go  round : 
When  from  the  BHHiB^n  tops,  with  hideoas  ory| 
And  claOarmg  wings,  the  hungry  liarpies  iy : 
They  ^natoh  the  meat,  defiling  all  they  find ; 
And,  pafting,  leare  a  loathaome  stepofa  behiad« 
Close  by  a  holtow  roc^  agM  we  sit, 
New-dreas  th^  dinner,  and  the  beds  refit ; 
Secure  from  sight^  beneath  a  pleasiuf  sluid6| 
Where  ^ftad  trees  a  Mtive  arbonr  nsade. 
Again  the  holy  fires  on  altars  bum. 
And  once  again  (he  ravenous  birds  rotqnis 
Op  from  the  dark  recesses  where  they  lie. 
Or  frtMn  another  quarter  of  the  ^y ; 
With  filthy  ckws  their  odious  meal  repeat. 
And  mix  their  loathsome  ordurea  with  their  meal^ 
I  bid  my  friends  for  vengeance  then  prepafe^ 
And  with  the  hs^lisb  natkm  wage  the  war. 
They,  as  cpmmanded,  for  the  fight  provide. 
And  in  the  grass  their  glittering  weapons  bide  | 
Then^  when  algng  the  opoked  abore  we  hear 
Their  clattering  wingf,  and  saw  the  foes  appear^ 
Misenus  sounds  a  charge :  we  take  th*  alarm. 
And  our  strong  hands  w|tb  swords  apd  buckleiv 
in  this  new  kind  of  combat  all  employ  [arm. 

Their  utmost  force  the  monsters  to  destroy. 
In  vain ;  the  feted  skin  is  proof  to  wounds : 
And,  from  their  plumes,  the  yhining  sword  rsr 

bounds. 
At  length,  rtbnff'd,  they  leaye  their  mangled  prsy| 
And  their  stretched  pinions  to  the  skies  display. 
Yet  one  remained  the  messenger  of  fete, 
High  on  the  craggy  clifis  Celseno  sat. 
And  thus  her  difmal  ^rriMid  dfd  reUte : 
*  What,  not  contented  with  pur  oxen  slain, 
Dare  you  with  Heaven  an  impious  war  maintain^ 
And  drive  the  harpies  from  their  native  reign  ? 
Heed,  therefore,  wh^t  I  say,  and  keep  m  mhid 
What  Jcfve  decrees,  what  Phfebus  has  design'd  t 
And  I,  the  fory*s  queen,  from  both  relate : 
You  seek  th*  Italian  shored,  foredopm*d  by  fete: 
Th'  Italian  shores  are  granted  yon  to  find, 
And  a  safe  passage  to  the  port  assigned. 
But  k|iow,  that  ere  your  promn'd  waUs  you  baUdf 
My  curses  shall  severely  be  frilfiH'd*' 
Fierce  fenrine  is  yonr  lot,  for  this  misdeed. 
Reduced  to  grind  the  plates  on  which  yon  feed.* 
She  sfid,  and  ^  the  neighbouring  forest  flew : 
Our  courage  ftuls  us,  and  our  fears  renew* 
Hopeless  to  win  by  war,  to  prayers  we  fell* 
And  on  th'  ofiended  harpies  humbly  caU. 
And  whether  geds  or  birds  obscene  tbey  were. 
Our  vows  for  pardon  and  for  peaoe  prdfer. 
But  old  Anchises,  offmng  saoific^. 
And  lifting  up  to  Heaven  his  hands  and  eyeff^ 
Adored  the  greater  gods :  '  Avert,*  said  be, 
*  These  omens ;  render  vain  this  prophecy  | 
And,  from  th'  impending  curse,  a  pious  people  frr^' 
Thus  haying  said,  he  bids  us  putT  to  sea ; 
We  loose  from  shore  our  hausers,  and  obey. 
And  soon,  with  sw^ling  sails,  pursue  our  water| 

vay. 
Amidst  our  course  Zacynthian  woods  appear; 
And  next  by  rocky  Nentos  we  steer  :  ■ 
We  fly  from  Ithaca's  detested  shore. 
And  curse  the  land  which  dhe  Ulysses  bore. 
At  length  Leucate*s  cloudy  top  appeaw, 
And  tl^e  Sun's  leoisle,  which  t|ie  saUor  fefTf; 
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^Utolr'd  to  breathe  a,  while  from  labour  past, 
jOur  crooked  anchors  from  the  prow  we  cast, 
'  And  joyful  to  the  little  city  haste. 
Here  safe,  beyond  our  hope^,  our  vows  we  pay 
To  Jove,  the  guide  and  patron  of  our  way. 
The  customs  of  our  country  we  pursue, 
And  Trojan  games  on  Actjan  shores  renew. 
Our  youth  their  naked  limbs  besn^ear  wi^  oil. 
And  exercise  the  wrestlers'  nob)^  toil. 
Pleased  to  have  saii'd  so  long  before  the  wind^ 
And  left  so  many  Grecian  towns  behind. 
The  Sun  had  now  fuifiU'd  his  annual  course^ 
And  Boreas  on  the  seas  displayed  bis  force : 
I  fixM  upon  the  temple's  lufty  door 
The  brazei^  shield  which  vanquishM  Al)asbore : 
The  verse  beneath  my  name  and  action  spi-al^s, 
'  These  arms  iSBaeas  took  from  conquering  GreeJL^' 
Then  I  command  to  we^gh ;  the  seamen  ply 
Their  sweeping  oars,  the  smoking  billows  fly. 
The  sight  oS  high  PhsBacia  soon  we  lost. 
And  skimm*d  along  Epirus'  rocky  coast. 
Then  to  Chaonia's  port  our  course  we  bend, 
Aod^  landed,  to  Buthrotus'  heights  ascend. 
Here  wondrous  things  were  loudly  blazM  by  &me, 
|Iow  Heienus  revived  the  Trojan  i^me. 
And  reign*d  in  Greece :  that  Priam's  captive  |qi^ 
Succeeded  Pyrrhus  in  his  bed  and  throne* 
And  fair  Andromache,  restored  by  fote. 
Once  more  was  happy  in  a  Trojan  matet 
I  leave  my  gallies  riding  in  the  port. 
And  long  to  see  the  new  Dardanian  court. 
By  ehaiA:e,  the  mournful  aaeen,  before  the  gate. 
Then  solemnia'd  her  former  hosband's  fate. 
jQreen  altars,  rai^M  of  turf,  with  gifts  she  crowa'd 
And  sacred  priests  in  order  stand  around, 
And  thrice  the  name  of  hapless  Hector  sound* 
The  grove  itself  resembles  Ida's  wood, 
And  Simois  seem'd  the  well -dissembled  floods 
But  when,  at  nearer  distance,  she  beheld 
My  shining  armour,  and  my  Trojan  shield, 
Astonish'd  at  the  sight,  the  vital  heat 
Forsakes  her  limbs,  her  veins  no  longer  beat : 
She  fiiiints,   she  falls  >   ^ad,  scarce  recovering 
strength,  [length : 

Thus,  with  a  faultering  tongue,  ^he  speaks  at 
"  '  Are  you  alive,  O  goddess-bom  !'  she  said, 
f  Or  if  a  ghost,  then  where  is  Hector's  shade  }* 
At  this  she  cast  a  loud  and  frightful  cry  : 
With  broken  words  I  made  this  brief  reply  t 
'  All  of  me  that  remains  appears  in  sigh^. 
I  live ;  if  living  be  to  loath  the  light. 
Ko  phantom  ;  but  I  drag  a  wretched  life  ; 
My  fote  refembling  that  of  Hector's  wife. 
What  have  you  suffer'd  since  ypa  lost  your  lord  ? 
By  what  strange  blessings  are  you  now  restor'd  ? 
8tiU  are  you  Hector's,  or  is  Hector  fled, 
And  his  remembraooe  lost  in  Pyrrhus'  bed  ? 
With  eyes  d^ected,  in  a  lowly  tone. 
After  ^  modest  pause,  she  thus  begun  : 
'  Oh  only  happy  maid  of  Priam's  race, 
Whom  death  deliver'd  from  the  foes'  emb|:ape ! 
Commanded  on  Achilles'  tomb  tp  die. 
Not  forc'd,  like  us,  4o  hard  captivity ; 
Or  in  a  haughty  ouister's  arras  to  lie. 
In  Grecian  ships  unhappy  we  were  borne  t 
Endur'd  the  victor's  lust }  siistain'd  the  scorn  t 
Thus  I  submitted  to  the  lawless  pride 
Of  Pjrrrhus,  more  a  handmaid  than  a  bride. 
Clqy*d  with  posMssion,  he  forsook  my  bed, 
^  Helen'!  toydy  daughter  aooght  t^  wed, 


Then  me  to  Trqjan  Helenns  reiigii*d  r 
And  his  two  slaves  in  e^ual  marriage  join'd. 
Till  young  Ofestes,  pitrc'd  with  deepdespairy 
And  longing  to  redeeqi  the  promised  fair. 
Before  Apollo's  altar  slew  the  ravisher. 
By  Pyrrhus'  death  the  kingdom  we  regain'ds 
At  least  one  half  with  Heienus  remain'd ; 
Our  part,  from  Chaoo,  he  Chaooia  calls : 
And  names,  from  Pergamus,  his  rising  walls. 
But  you,  %khat  fates  have  landed  on  our  coast. 
What  gods  have  sent  you,  or  what  storms  hav^ 

toss'd? 
Ooei  young  Ascapius  life  and  healtl^  ci\ioy» 
Sav'd  from  the  ruios  of  unhappy  Troy  ? 
O  tell  me  how  his  mother's  loss  he  bears* 
What  hopes  are  promisM  from  his  blooming  yeai:^ 
How  much  of  Hector  in  his  (ace  appears  ?' 
She  spoke :  and  qu](.'d  her  speech  with  moumfiil 

cries: 
And  fruitless  tears  oame  trickling  firom  her  eyet^ 
At  length  her  lord  descends  upon  the  pla^ 
In  pomp  attended  with  a  numerous  train : 
Receives  his  friends,  and  to  the  city  leads. 
And  tears  of  joy  amidst  his  welcome  thedsr 
Proceeding  qn,  another  Troy  I  sec; 
Or,  in  less  compass,  Troy's  epitome. 
A  rivulet  by  the  name  of  Xanthus  ran ; 
And  I  embrace  the  Scaean  gate  again. 
My  friends  in  porticos  were  entertain'd. 
And  feasts  and  pleasures  through  the  city  reign'da 
The  tables  611'd  the  spacious  hall  around. 
And  golden  bowls  with  sparkling  wine  werecrown'<V 
Two  days  we  pass'd  in  mirth,  Ull friendly  gales, 
Blown  from  the  south,  supply'd  our  swelling  laiK 
Then  to  the  royal  seer  I  thus  began  : 
*  O  thou,  who  koow'st,  beyond  the  reach  of  man. 
The  laws  of  Heaven,  and  what  the  stars  decree^ 
Whom  Phoebus  taught  th'  unerring  prophecy. 
From  his  own  tripod,  and  his  holy  tree : 
SkilI'd  in  the  wing'd  inhabitants  of  air, 
What  auspices  their  notes  and  flights  declares 
O  say ;  for  all  religious  rites  portend 
A  happy  vo3rage,  and  a  prosperous  end  ; 
And  every  power  and  omen  of  the  sky 
Direct  my  courge  for  destin'd  Italy. 
But  only  dire  Celeno,  from  the  gods, 
A  dismal  famine  fatally  forebodes : 
O  say  what  dangers  I  am  flrst  to  shun. 
What  toils  to  vanquish^  and  what  course  to  miu' 

**  The  prophet  first  with  sacrifice  adores 
The  greater  gods ;  their  pardon  then  implores  i 
Unbinds  the  fillet  from  his  boly  head ; 
To  Phoebos  next  my  trembling  steps  he  led. 
Full  of  religious  doubts  and  awful  dread. 
Then,  with  his  god  poesess'd,  before  the  shrine, 
These  words  proceeded  from  his  mouth  divine ; 
'  O  goddess-bom  (for  Heaven's  appointed  will. 
With  greater  auspices  of  good  than  ill, 
Foreshows  thy  voyage,  and  thy  course  directs  ; 
Thy  fotes  conspire,  and  Jove  himself  protects)  2 
Of  many  things,  some  few  I  shall  explain. 
Teach  thee  to  shun  the  dangers  of  the  main, 
And  how  at  length  the  promis'd  shore  to  gain. 
The  rest  the  Fates  from  Hdeaus  conceal ; 
And  Juno's  angry  power  forbids  to  tell. 
First  then,  that  happy  shore,  that  seems  so  nigh. 
Will  far  from  your  deluded  wishes  fly  : 
[  ong  tracts  of  seas  divide  your  hopes  from  Italy« 
For  you  must  cruise  along  Sicilian  shores, 
Ai^d  stem  ti|e  carreots  with  your  atruggUiig  oait : 
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Hieo  nmod  tli'  Italiaii  coast  3roiir  navy  steer, 
And,  after  this,  to  Circe's  island  Tcer. 
And  last,  before  yoar  new  fonndatioos  rise, 
Most  pass  the  Stygian  lake,  and  view  the  nether 

skies. 
Jfom  mark  the  signs  of  fbtare  ease  and  rest. 
And  bear  them  safely  treasured  in  thy  breast. 
When  in  the  shady  shelter  of  a  wood, 
And  near  the  margin  of  a  gentle  flood, 
Thou  'shalt  behold  a  sow  upon  the  ground, 
MTith  thirty  sucking  young  encompass'd  round ; 
The  dam  and  oflspriog  white  as  f&lling  snow  : 
These  on  thy  city  shall  their  name  b^tow. 
And  there  shall  end  thy  labour  and  thy  woe 
Kor  let  the  threatened  &mine  fright  thy  mind, 
For  Phoebus  will  assist,  and  fete  the  way  will  find. 
liCt  not  thy  course  to  that  ill  coast  be  bent, 
IVhioh  fronts  from  fer  th'  Epirian  continent ; 
Those  parts  are  all  by  Grecian  foes  possessed : 
The  savage  Locrians  here  the  shores  infest 
There  fiepce  Idomeneus  his  city  builds, 
And  guards,  with  arms,  the  fialentinian  fields. 
And  on  the  mountain's  brow  Petilia  stands. 
Which  Philoctetes  with  his  troops  commands. 
Ev*n  when  thy  fleet  is  landed  on  the  shore. 
And  priests  with  holy  vows  the  gods  adore ; 
Then  with  a  purple  veil  involve  your  eyes; 
Lest  hostile  faces  blast  the  sacrifice. 
These  rites  and  customs  to  the  rastcciawrf. 
That  to  your  pious  race  they  aiay  descend. 

**  *  When  parted  benee,  the  wind  that  ready 
For  Sicily,  ahall  bear  jron  to  the  straits :        [waits 
WiMre  proud  Pelorus  opes  a  wider  way. 
Tack  to  the  larboard,  and  stand  off  to  sea : 
Veer  starboard  sea  and  land.  Th'  Italian  shore. 
And  fair  Sicilians  coast  were  one,  before 
An  earthquake  caus'd  the  flaw,  the  roaring  tides 
The  passage  broke,  and  land  from  land  divides : 
And  where  the  lands  retir'd,  the  rushing  ocean 

rides. 
DistinguishM  by  the  straits,  on  either  hand, 
Now  rising  cities  in  long  order  stand. 
And  fruit&l  fields  (so  much  can  time  invade 
The  mouldering  work  thatbeauteousNature  made). 
Far  on  the  right,  her  dogs  foul  Scylla  hides : 
Charybdis  roaring  on  the  left  presides ; 
And  in  her  greedy  whirlpool  sucks  the  tides : 
Then  spouts  them  firom  below  5  with  fury  driven. 
The  waves  mount  up,  and  wash  the  face  of 

Heaven. 
But  Scylla  from  her  den,  with  open  jaws. 
The  sinking  vessel  in  her  eddy  draws  ; 
Then  clashes  on  the  rocks :  a  human  face. 
And  virgin-bosom,  hides  her  tail's  disgrace. 
Ber  parts  obscene  below  the  waves  descend. 
With  dogs  enclos'd,  and  in  a  dolphin  end. 
nis  safer,  then,  to  bear  aloof  to  sea. 
And  coast  Pachynus,  though  with  more  delay ; 
Than  once  to  view  mishapen  Scylla  near, 
And  the  loud  yell  of  watery  wolves  to  hear. 

**  *  Besides,  if  faith  to  Helenns  be  due. 
And  if  prophetic  Pticebus  tell  me  true. 
Do  not  this  precept  of  your  friend  fbrs^et : 
Which  therefore  more  than  once  I  must  repeat. 
Above  the  rest  great  Juno's  name  adore : 
Pay  vows  to  Juno  ;  Juno's  aid  implore. 
Jjet  jrifts  be  to  the  mighty  queen  dfsign*d; 
And  mollify  with  prayers  her  hanghty  mind, 
TI1U8,  at  the  I«^gth,  your  passage  shall  be  fi^, 
^nd  you  shall  safe  descend  on  Italy. 


Arriv'd  at  Coms,  when  yon  view  the  flood 
Of  black  Avemos,  and  the  sounding  wood. 
The  mad  prophetic  Sibyl  yon  shall  find. 
Dark  in  a  cave,  and  on  a  rock  reclin'd. 
She  sings  the  httt,  and  in  her  frantic  fits. 
The  notes  and  names  inscrib'd,  to  leaves  oommks. 
What  she  commits  to  leaves,  in  order  laid. 
Before  the  cavern's  entrance  are  display'd : 
Unmov'd  they  lie :  but  if  a  blast  of  wind 
Without,  or  vapouis  issue  firom  behind. 
The  leaves  are  borne  aloft  in  liquid  air. 
And  she  resumes  no  more  her  museful  care  ; 
Nor  gathers  from  the  rocks  her  scattered  verse  r 
Nor  sets  in  order  what  the  winds  dibperse. 
Thus,  many  not  succeeding,  most  upbraid 
The  madness  of  the  visionary  maid  ; 
And,  with  loud  curses,  leave  the  mystic  shades 

**  *  Think  it  not  loss  of  time  awhile  to  stay : 
Though  thy  companions  chide  thy  long  delay. 
Though  summoned  to  the  teas,  tboof^h  planing 

gales 
Invite  thy  course,  and  stvetdi  tfay  swelling  sails. 
But  beg  the  sacred  priestess  to  rriate 
With  swelling  words,  and  not  to  write  thy  fiite. 
The  fierce  ItaKan  people  she  will  show ; 
And  aU  thy  wan  and  all  thy  future  woe ;     [dergo. 
And  what  thou  majr'st  avoid, 'and  what  must  un- 
She  shall  direct  thy  course ;  histnict  thy  mind  ; 
And  teach  thee  boir  the  happy  shores  to  ffaid. 
This  is  what  Heaven  allows  me  to  relate: 
Now  part  in  peace ;  pursue  thy  better  fete. 
And  raise,  by  strength  of  arms,  the  Trcjan  state.' 

'*  This  when  the  priest  with  friendly  voice  declar'dj 
He  gave  me  licence,  and  rich  gifts  prepar'd : 
Bounteous  of  treasure,  he  supply'd  my  want 
With  heavy  gold,  and  polish'd  elephant. 
Then  Dodonaean  caldrons  put  on  board. 
And  every  ship  with  sums  of  silver  stor'd. 
A  trusty  coat  of  mail  to  me  he  lent. 
Thrice  ehain'd  with  gold,  for  use  and  ornament ; 
The  helm  of  1^^^^  added  to  the  rest, 
Then  flourish'd  with  a  plume  and  waving  crest. 
Nor  was  my  sire  forgotten,  nor  my  friends : 
And  large  recruits  he  to  my  navy  sends ; 
Men,  horses,  oaptuns,  arms,  and  warlike  stores  ; 
Supplies  new  pilots,  and  new  sweeping  oars. 
Meantime  my  sire  commands  to  hoist  our  suls : 
Lest  we  should  lose  the  first  auspicious  galea. 
The  prophet  blest  the  fmrthig  crew :  and  last. 
With  words  like  these,  his  ancient  friend  embracM  : 

*  Old  happy  man,  the  care  of  gods  above, 
Whom  heavenly  Venus  honouHd  with  her  love. 
And  twice  preserv'd  thy  life  when  Troy  was  lost. 
Behold  firom  fer  the  wish'd  Ausonian  coast : 
There  land ;  but  take  a  larger  compass  round ; 
For  that  before  is  all  forbidden  ground. 

The  shore  that  Phoebus  has  deeign'd  for  yon. 
At  farther  distance  lies,  conceal'd  from  view. 
Go  happy  hence,  and  seek  your  new  abodes ; 
Bless*d  in  a  son,  and  fevoor'd  by  the  gods : 
For  I  with  useless  words  prolong  3rour  stay. 
When  southern  gales  have  summon'd  you  away.*  ' 
*'  Nor  less  the  queen  our  parting  thence  deplored. 
Nor  was  less  bounteous  than  her  Trojan  lord. 
A  noble  present  to  my  son  she  brought, 
A  robe  with  flowers  on  golden  tissn«^rrought ; 
A  Phrygian  vest ;  and  loads,  with  gifts  beside 
Of  precious  texture,  and  of  Asian  pride. 

*  Accept,'  she  said,  *  these  monuments  of  love  ; 
Which  in  my  youth  with  happier  hands  I  wove :  * 
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Regard  thete  triflei  for  the  giver's  sake ; 
*Tis  the  lasl  preaent  Hector's  'wife  can  make* 
Tboa  cairst  my  lost  Astyanax  to  mind : 
In  thee  hb  features  aod  his  form  I  find. 
}&  eyes  so  sparkled  with  a  lively  flame ; 
Sndi  were  his  motions,  such  was  all  his  frame  ; 
Andy  ah !  had  Heaven  so  pleas^,  his  years  had 
been  the  same.' 

"  With  tears  I  took  my  last  adien,  and  said, 
*  Your  fortune,  happy  fair,  already  made. 
Leaves  you  no  forther  wish :  my  different  state, 
Avoiding  one,  incurs  another  fate. 
To  yon  a  quiet  seat  the  gods  aHow, 
You  have  no  shores  to  search,  no  seas  to  plough, 
Kor  fields  of  flymg  Italy  to  chase : 
(Ddoding  visions,  and  a  vain  embrace !) 
Yon  see  another  Simois,  and  enjoy 
The  labour  of  your  hands,  another  Troy ; 
With  better  auspice  than  her  ancient  towers^t 
And  less  obnoxious  to  the  Grecian  powers. 
If  e'er  the  gods,  whom  I  with  vow»  adore. 
Conduct  my  steps  to  Tiber's  happy  shore : 
]f  ever  I  ascend  the  Latian  throne : 
And  build  a  city  I  may  call  my  own. 
As  bsCh  of  us  our  birth  from  Troy  derive. 
So  let  our  kindred  Jives  in  concord  live ; 
And  both  in  acts  ofeqoal  friendship  strive. 
Oar  fortunes,  good  or  bad,  shall  be  the  same, 
The^wMe  IVoy  shall  dififier  but  in  name : 
That  what  sreiMiw  b^^in,  may  never  end  ; 
Bat  long,  to  tato pMSsilty  descend.' 

**  Near  the  CerannUsi  vooks  ovr  coarse  we  bore 
(The  shortest  passage  to  tb'  IttKan  siivre). 
Ifow  had  the  Sun  withdrawn  his  radiant  Kgfct, 
And  hills  were  hid  in  dusky  shades  of  night. 
We  land :  and,  on  the  bosom  of  the  ground, 
A  safo  retreat  and  a  bare  lodging  found  ; 
Close  by  the  shore  we  lay ;  the  sailors  keep 
Their  wm^es,  and  the  rest  securely  sleep. 
The  night,  prooeedmg  on  with  silent  pace, 
Stood  in  her  noon,  aiid  view'd  with  equal  face 
Her  steepy  rise,  and  her  declining  race. 
Then  wakefUl  Palinurus  rose,  to  spy 
The  fooe  of  Heaven,  and  the  nocturnal  sky ; 
And  listen'd  every  breath  of  air  to  try ; 
Observes  the  stars,  and  notes   their  sliding 

course. 
The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  and  their  watery  force  ; 
And  both  the  Bears  is  careful  to  behold  ; 
And  bright  Orion  arm'd  with  bumishM  gold. 
Then,  when  he  saw  no  threatening  tempest  nigh. 
But  a  sure  promise  of  a  settled  sky ; 
He  gave  the  sign  to  weigh :  we  break  our  sleep ; 
Fot«ake  the  pleasing  shore,  and  plough  the  deep. 
And  now  the  rising  mom,  with  rosy  light. 
Adorns  the  skies,  and  puts  the  stars  to  flight : 
When  we  from  for,  like  bluish  mists,  descry 
The  hills,  and  ^en  the  plains  of  Italy. 
Achates  first  pronouneM  the  joyful  sound ; 
Then  Italy  the  cheerful  crew  rebound ; 
My  sire  Anchises  crown'd  a  cup  with  wine, 
And  oflferiag,  thus  implor'd  the  powers  divine : 
'  Ye  pxls,  presiding  over  lands  and  seas. 
And  you  who  ragmg  winds  and  waves  appease. 
Breathe  on  our  swellrog  sails  a  prosperous  wind, 
And  smooth  our  passage  to  the  port  assigned. 
The  gentle  gales  their  flagging  force  renew ; 
And  now  the  happy  harbour  is  in  view. 
Minerva's  temple  then  salutes  our  sight ; 
Placed  as  a  iaodmark,  on  the  mottntalo's  height  j 
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) 
We  furl  our  sails,  and  tnm  the  prows  to  shore  ; 
The  curling  waters  round  the  galleys  rear ; 
The  land  lies  open  to  the  raging  east. 
Then,  bending  like  a  bow,  with  rocks  oomprest. 
Shuts  out  the  storms ;  the  winds  and  waves  com- 
And  vent  their  malice  on  the  cliflEs  iu  vain,  [plain. 
The  port  lies  hid  within  ;  on  either  side 
Two  towering  rocks  the  narrow  mouth  divide. 
Hie  temple,  which  aloft  we  view'd  before. 
To  distapce  flies,  and  seems  to  shun  the  shore. 
Scarce  landed,  the  first  omens  I  beheld        [field. 
Were  four  white  steeds  that  cropp'd  the  flowery 

*  War,  war  is  threatened  from  this  foreign  ground,' 

(  My  fhther  cry'd  )  *  where  warlike  steeds  are  foiind* 
Yet.  since  reclaim'd  to  chariots  they  submit. 
And  bend  to  stubborn  yokes,  and  champ  the  bit. 
Peace  may  succeed  to  war.'    Our  way  we  bend 
To  Pallas,  and  the  sacred  hills  ascend. 
There  prostrate  to  the  fierce  virago  pray ; 
Whose  temple  was  the  land^mark  of  our  way. 
Rach  with  a  Phrygian  mantle  veii'd  his  head ; 
And  all  commands  of  Helenus  obey'd ; 
And  pious  rites  to  Grecian  Juno  paid.  [stand 

These  dues  perform'd,  we  stretch  our  sails,  and 
To  sea,  fbrsadung  that  suspected  land. 
From  henoe  Tarentum's  bay  appears  m  view  ; 
For  Hercules  renown'd,  if  fame  be  true. 
Just  opposite,  Lacinian  Juno  stands  : 
Caukmian  towers,  and  Scylacsan  strands 
For  shipwreoks  fear'd :  Mount  .£tna  thence  we  spy. 
Known  by  the  smoky  flames  which  cloud  the  sky. 
Far  oflf  we  hear  the  waves  with  surly  sound 
'Invade  the  rocks,  the  rocks  their  groans  rebound* 
The  baiows  break  open  the  aooadingstiamd; 
And  roU  tlie  lUing  tide,  ioBpase  viHi  aaad. 
Then  thus  Anchises,  in  experience  old, 

*  'Tis  that  Charybdis  which  the  seer  foretold : 
And  those  the  promis'd  rocks ;  bear  off  to  sea :' 
Witii  haste  the  frighted  mariners  obey. 

First  Palinurus  to  the  larboard  veer*d ; 
Then  all  the  fleet  by  his  example  steer'd. 
1*0  Heaven  aloft  on  rigid  waves  we  ride ; 
Then  down  to  Hell  descend,  when  they  divide. 
And  thrice  our  gallies  knock'dnhe  stony  ground. 
And  thrice  the  hollow  rocks  retum'd  the  sound, 
And.  thrice  we  saw  the  stars,  that  stood  with  dews 

around. 
The  flagging  winds  forsook  us  with  the  Sun  ; 
And,  weary*d,  on  Cyclopean  shores  we  ^un. 
The  port  capacious,  and  secure  from  wind. 
Is  to  the  foot  of  thundring  JEtua  join'd. 
By  turns  a  pitchy  ck>ud  she  rolls  on  high  ; 
By  turns  hot  embers  from  her  entrails  fly  ; 
And  flakes  of  mountain  flames,  that  lief  the  sky. 
Oft  from  her  bowels  massy  rocks  are  thrown. 
And  shiver'd  by  the  force  come  piece- meal  dowat 
Oft  liquid  lakes  of  burning  sulphur  flow. 
Fed  from  the  fiery  springs  that  bum  below. 
Enceladus,  they  say,  transfix'd  by  Jove, 
With  blasted  limbs  came  trembling  from  above  z 
And  when  he  fell,  th'  avenging  fother  drew 
This  flaming  hill,  and  on  his  body  threw  ; 
As  often  as  he  turns  his  weary  sides,  [hides. 

He  shakes  the  solid  isle,  and  smoke  the  Heavens 
In  shady  woods  we  pass  the  tedious  night. 
Where  bellowing  sounds  and  groans  our  souls 

affright ; 
Of  which  no  cause  is  offered  to  the  sijiht. 
For  not  one  star  was  kindled  in  the  sky ; 
Kor  could  the  Moon  her  borrow'd  light  supply  i 
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For  misty  doodf  invdlvM  the  firmameiit ; 
The  sUrs  were  mufflled,  and  the  Moon  was  pent. 
Scarce  had  the  rising  Sun  the  day  reveaPd  ', 
Scarce  bad  his  beat  the  pearly-dews  dispdPd  ; 
When  from  the  woods  there  bolts,  before  our  sight. 
Somewhat  betwixt  a  mortal  and  a  sprite. 
So  thin,  80  ghastly  meagre,  and  so  wan. 
So  bare  of  flesb,  he  scarce  resembled  man. 
This  thing,  all  utter'd,  seemM  from  far  t'  implore 
Our  pious  aid,  and  pointed  to  the  shore. 
We  look  behind ;  then  view  his  shaggy  beard ; 
His  clothes  were  taggM  with  thorns,  and  filth  hit 

limbs  besmeared ; 
The  rest,  in  mien,  in  habit,  and  in  fitce, 
Appeared  a  Greek,  and  such  indeed  he  was** 
He  cast  ou  us,  from  far,  a  frightful  view. 
Whom  soon  for  Trojans  and  for  foes  he  knew  t 
Stood  still,  and  paus'd ;  thence  all  at  once  begfui 
To  stretch  his  limbs,  and  trembled  as  be  ran. 
Soon  as  approach 'd,  upon  bis  knees  be  fslls. 
And  thus,  with  tears  and  sighs,  for  pity  calls  : 
'  Now  by  the  powers  above  and  what  we  sharo 
From  Nature's  common  gift,  this  vital  air, 

0  Trojans,  take  me  hence ;  I  beg  no  more. 
But  bear  me  Ur  from  this  unhappy  shore  ! 
'Tis  true,  I  am  a  Greek,  and  farther  own. 
Among  your  foes  besieg'd  th*  imperial  tow^  j 
For  such  demeriu  if  my  death  be  due, 

Ko  more  for  this  abaodonM  life  I  sue : 

Thift  only  fovour  let  my  tears  obtain, 

To  throw  me  headlong  in  the  rapid  main  i 

Since  nothing  more  than  death  my  crime  demaodg : 

1  die  content,  to  die  by  human  hands.' 

He  said,  and  on  his  knees  my  knees  embraced: 
I  bade  him  boldly  tell  his  fortune  past ; 
His  present  state,  his  lineage,  and  his  name ; 
Th*  occasion  of  his  fears,  and  whence  he  came. 
The  good  Anchises  rais'd  him  with  his  hand  ; 
Who,  thus  enoourag'd,  answer'd  our  demand  i 
*  From  Ithaca  my  native  soil  I  came 
To  Troy,  and  Achcmenides  my  name. 
Me,  my  poor  father  with  Ulysses  sent ; 
(Oh  had  I  sUy'd  with  poverty  content !) 
But,  fearful  for  themselves,  my  countrymoi 
Left  me  fbrsaken  in  the  Cyclops*  den. 
The  cave,  though  large,  was  dark ;  the  dismal 

floor 
Was  pav  d  with  mangled  limbs  and  putrid  gore. 
Our  monstrous  host,  of  more  than  human  size. 
Erects  his  bead,  and  stares  within  the  skies. 
Bellowing  his  voice,  and  horrid  is  his  hue. 
Ye  gods,  remove  this  plague  from  mortal  view ! 
The  joints  of  slaughtered  wretches  are  his  food  : 
And  for  his  wine  be  quafis  the  streaming  blood. 
These  eyes  beheld,  when  with  his  spacious  band 
He  seized  two  captives  of  our  Grecian  band ; 
Stretched  on  his  bat  k,  be  dashM  against  the  stones 
Their  broken  bodies,  and  tbeir  crackling  bones : 
With  spouting  blood  the  purple  pavement  swims, 
While  the  dirt^  glutton  grinds  the  trembling  limbs. 
Not  unreven8:*d,  Tlygses  bore  their  fate 
Kor  thoughtless  of  his  own  unhappy  state  ; 
For,  px>rg'd  with  flesh,  and  drunk  with  human  wine. 
While  fiust  asleep  the  giant  lay  supine :         * 
Snoring  aloud,  and  kieidiing  from  his  maw 
His  indigested  foam,  and  morsels  raw  t 
We  pray,  we  cast  the  lots,  and  then  surround 
The  monstrous  body,  ttretchM  along  the  ground : 
Each,  as  he  could  approach  him,  lends  a  hand 
To  bore  his  eyeiwtl  with  m  flMmng  braad ; 


Beneath  hit  frowning  forehead  by  his  499 
(For  only  one  did  the  vast  frame  supply) ; 
But  that  a  globe  so  large,  his  firont  it  filPd, 
like  the  Sun's  disk,  or  like  a  Grecian  shield. 
The  stroke  succeeds ;  aud  down  the  pupil  bends  ; 
This  vengeance  followM  for  our  slaughtered  friendly 
But  haste,  unhappy  wretches,  haste  tn  fly  j 
Your  cables  cut,  and  on  your  oars  rely« 
Such  and  so  vast  as  Polypheme  appears, 
A  hundred  more  this  hated  island  bears : 
Like  him,  in  caves  they  shut  their  woolly  shaep  | 
Like  him,  tbeir  herds  on  tops  of  mountains  keep  | 
Like  him,  with  mighty  strides, .  they  ftalk  noni 

steep  to  steep. 
And  now  three  moons  their  sharpened  honifl  rcnew^ 
Since  thuf  in  woods  and  wilds,  obscure  from  view, 
I  drag  my  loathsome  days  wiUi  mortal  fright  | 
And,  in  deserted  caverns,  lodge  by  night. 
Oft  fipom  the  rocks  a  dreadful  prospect  see 
Of  the  huge  Cyclops,  like  a  walking  tree : 
From  far  1  hear  his  thundering  voice  resound ; 
And  trampling  feet  that  shake  the  solid  groundv 
Cornels,  and  savage  berries  of  the  wood, 
And  roots,  and  bc^bs,  have  been  my  meagre  lbod» 

"  '  While  all  around  my  longing  eyes  are  cast, 
I  saw  your  hanpy  ships  appear  at  last: 
On  those  I  fix'd  my  hopes,  to  these  I  ran, 
Tis  all  I  ask,  this  cruel  race  to  shun  : 
What  other  death  you  please  yourseivea,  bestow,* 
Scarce  had  he  said!,  when,  on  the  mountain's  brow^ 
We  saw  the  giant-shepherd  stalk  before 
His  following  flock,  and  leading  to  the  shop, 
A  monstrous  bnlk,  deformM,  deprived  of  sight. 
His  stafl*  a  trunk  of  pine  to  guide  his  steps  arighV 
His  ponderous  whistle  firgm  bis  neck  descends  ; 
His  woolly  care  their  pensive  lord  attends : 
This  only  solace  bis  hard  fortune  sends. 
Soon  as  he  reached  the  shore,  and  touched  the  wave^ 
From  his  bor'd  eye  the  guttering  blood  he  laves : 
He  gnashed  his  teeth  and  groan'd  ^  through  seat  h^ 

strklet, 
And  scarce  the  topmast  billows  louch  his  stdei, 

"  Seized  with  a  sudden  fear,  we  run  to  sea. 
The  cables  cnt,  and  silent  baste  away : 
The  well-deserving  stranger  entertain ;         [main* 
Then,  buckling  to  the  work,  our  oars  divide  tlM^ 
The  giant  hearken'd  to  the  dashing  sound  : 
But  when  our  vessels  out  of  reach  he  found. 
He  strided  onward ;  and  in  vain  essay'd 
Th'  likiian  deep,  and  durst  no  forther  wade. 
With  that  he  roarM  aloud :  the  dreadful  cry 
Shakes  earth,  and  air,  and  seas ;  the  billows  fly. 
Before  the  bellowiuir  noise,  to  distant  Italy. 
The  neighbouring  JEtna  t|>embling  all  around : 
The  winding  caverns  echo  to  the  sound. 
His  broths  Cyclops  hear  the  yelling  roar : 
And,  rushing  down  the  mountains,  crowd  the  sbore«. 
We  saw  their  stem  distorted  looks  firom  far. 
And  one-eyM  glance,  that  vainly  threatened  wa|v 
A  dreadful  council  with  tbeir  heads  on  bigh ; 
The  misty  clouds  about  their  forelieads  fly : 
Not  yielding  to  the  towering  tree  of  Jove, 
Or  tallest  osrprc^  of  Diana's  grove. 
New  pangs  of  mortal  fear  onr  minds  assail, 
We  tug  at  every  oar,  and  hoist  up  every  sail  | 
And  tslce  th'  advantage  of  the  friendly  gale. 
Forewarned  by  Helenus  we  strive  to  shun 
Charybdis*  gulph,  nor  dare  to  Scylla  run. 
An  equal  fate  on  either  side  appears ; 
We,  taikini^  to  the  ltJ%  are  fima^omf earn  x 
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♦or  firom  "Petwos*  point,  tlic  north  arose. 
And  drove  us  back  where  swift  Pantagias  flows. 
His  rocky  mouth  we  pass,  and  make  our  way 
By  Tbapsus,  and  Megara*s  winding  bay ; 
This  passage  Achsoienides  hod  shown. 
Tracing  the  course  which  he  before  had  run. 
lUght  o'er  against  Plemmyrium's  watery  strand 
There  lies  an  isle,  once  calPd  th'  Ortjrgian  land : 
Alpheus,  as  old  ftune  reports,  has  found 
From  Greece  a  secret  passage  under  ground : 
By  loTe  to  beauteous  Arethusa  led,  [bed. 

And  mingling  here,  they  roll  in  the  same  sacred 
As  Helenus  enjoin'd,  we  next  adore 
Biana^s  name,  protectress  of  the  shore. 
With  prosperous  gales  we  pass  the  quiet  sounds 
Of  still  Elonis,  and  his  fruitful  bounds. 
Ilien  doubling  Cape  Pach3mus,  we  surrey 
The  rocky  shore  extended  to  the  sea. 
The  town  of  Camarine  from  ftir  we  see ; 
And  fenny  lake  undrain'd,  by  fate's  decree^ 
In  .light  of  the  Qeloan  fields  we  pass. 
And  the  large  walls,  where  mighty  Gela  was : 
Then  Agragas  with  lofty  summits  crown'd : 
long  for  the  race  of  warlike  steeds  renowned  ; 
We  pass  Selinus,  and  the  palmy  land. 
And  widely  shun  the  Lilybean  strand, 
Unsafe,  for  secret  rocks,  and  moving  sand. 
At  length  on  shore  the  weary  fleet  arrivM : 
Which  Drepanum's  unhappy  port  received. 
Here,  after  endless  labours,  often  tost 
By  raging  storms,  and  driven  on  every  coast. 
My  dear,  dear  father,  spent  with  age,  I  lost : 
Ease  of  my  cares  and  solace  of  my  pain,  ' 
Sav'd,  through  a  thousand  toils,  but  sav'd  in  vain. 
Tbe  prophet,  who  my  future  woes  reveal'd. 
Yet  this,  the  greatest  and  the  worst,  conceal'd. 
And  dire  Celaeno,  whose  foreboding  skill 
Denounc'dall  else,  was  silent  of  this  ill: 
This  my  last  labour  was.    Some  fHendly  god 
From  thence  convey *d  us  to  your  blest  aboide.** 

Thus,  to  the  listening  queen,  the  royal  guest 
His  wandering  course,  and  all  his  toils  expressed, 
And  here  concluding,  he  retir'd  to  rest. 
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Dido  discovers  to  her  sister  her  panion  for  ifioeas, 
and  her  thoughts  of  marrying  him :  she  perpares 
a  hunting-match  for  his  entertainment  Juno, 
by  Venus's  consent,  raises  a  storm,  which  sepa- 
rates the  hunters,  and  drives  JEoeas  and  Dido 
into  the  same  cave,  where  their  marriage  is 
su{i|X>sed  to  be  completed.  Jupiter  dispatches 
Mercury  to  JEneas,  to  warn  him  firom  Carthage : 
iBneas  secretly  prepares  for  bis  voyage:  Dido 
finds  out  his  design ;  and,  to  put  a  stop  to  it, 
makes  use  of  her  own  and  her  sister's  entrea- 
ties, and  discovers  all  the  variety  of  passions  that 
are  incident  to  a  neglected  lover:  when  nothing 
would  prevail  upon  him,  she  contrives  her  own 
death,  with  which  this  book  concludes. 


But  anxious  cares  already  seiz'd  the  queen: 
She  fed  withia  her  veins  a  flame  unseen : 


The  hero's  valour,  acts,  andbirtb,  iits^ire 
Her  souf  with  love,  and  fan  the  secret  fire. 
His  words,  his  looks  hnprinted  in  her  ht^art. 
Improve  the  passion,  and  increase  the  smart. 
Now  when  the' purple  mom  had  chasM  away 
The  dewy  shadows,  and  restored  the  day. 
Her  sister  first  with  early  care  she  sought. 
And  thus,  in  mournful  accents,  easM  her  thoughts 
"  My  dearest  Anna,  what  new  dreams  affright 
My  labouring  soul  j  what  visions  of  the  night 
Disturb  my  quiet,  and  distract  my  breast 
With  strange  ideas  of  our  Trojan  guest  ? 
His  worth,  his  actions,  and  majestic  air, 
A  man  descended  from  the  gods  declare. 
Fear  ever  argues  a  degenerate  kind, 
His  birth  is  well  asserted  by  his  mind. 
Then  what  he  suffer'd,  when  by  fate  betray'd. 
What  brave  attempts  for  falling  Troy  he  made  f 
Such  were  his  looks,  so  gracefully  he  spoke. 
That,  were  I  not  resolv'd  against  the  yoke 
Of  hapless  marriage,  never  to  be  cursed 
With  second  love,  so  fatal  was  my  first. 
To  this  one  errour  I  might  yield  again : 
For  since  Sichseus  was  untimely  slain, 
ThisY>nly  man  is  able  to  subvert 
The  fix*d  foundations  of  my  stubborn  heart* 
And,  to  confess  my  frailty,  to  my  shame. 
Somewhat  I  find  within,  if  not  the  same. 
Too  like  the  sparkles  of  my  former  flame. 
But  first,  let  yawning  Earth  a  passage  rend. 
And  let  me  through  the  dark  ab3r:is  descend : 
First  let  avenging  Jove,  with  flames  from  higfa^ 
Drive  down  this  body  to  the  nether  sky, 
Condemn'd  with  ghosts  in  endless  night  to  lie. 
Before  I  break  the  plighted  faith  I  gave : 
No;  he  who  had  my  vows,  shall  ever  have: 
For  whom  I  lov'd  on  Earth,  I  worship  in  the 
grave." 
She  said :  the  tears  ran  gushing  firom  her  eyes. 
And  stopp'd  her  speech.     Her  sister  thus  replies : 
*'  O  dearer  than  the  vital  air  I  breathe. 
Will  you  to  grief  your  blooming  years  bequeath  I 
Condemn'd  to  waste  in  woes  jrour  lonely  life. 
Without  the  joys  of  mother  or  of  wife  ? 
Think  you  these  tears,  this  pompous  train  of  woe^ 
Are  htaown  or  valued  by  the  ghost  below  } 
I  grant,  that  while  your  sorrows  yet  were  green^ 
It  well  became  a  woman  and  a  queen 
The  vows  of  Tyrian  princes  to  neglect. 
To  scorn  Ilubas,  and  his  love  reject ; 
With  all  the  Libyan  lords  of  mighty  name; 
But  will  you  fight  against  a  pleasing  flame  ? 
This  little  spot  of  land,  which  Heaven  bestows^ 
On  every  side  is  hemm*d  with  warlike  foes : 
Getulian  cities  here  are  spread  around ; 
And  fierce  Numidians  there  your  frontiers  bound  | 
Here  lies  a  barren  waste  of  thirsty  land. 
And  there  the  Syrtes  raise  the  moving  sand : 
Barcsean  troops  besiege  the  narrow  shore, 
Apd  from  the  sea  Pygmalion  threatens  more. 
Propitious  Heaven,  and  gracious  Juno  led 
This  wandering  navy  to  your  needful  aid ; 
How  will  your  empire  spread,  your  city  rise 
From  such  an  union,  and  with  such  allies  1 
Implore  the  favour  of  the  powers  above, 
And  leave  the  conduct  of  the  rest  to  love. 
Continue  still  your  hospitable  way. 
And  still  invent  occasions  of  their  stay ; 
Till  storms  and  winter  winds  shall  cease  to  threat, 
And  planks  and  oars  repair  their  shatterM  fleet" 
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These  wordi,  which  from  •  friend  and  Mter  cme. 
With  ease  raiolvM  the  tcruplet  of  her  &ine» 
And  added  fury  to  the  kindled  flame. 
Inspired  with  hope,  the  project  they  ponne; 
On  erery  altar  tacriflce  renew : 
A  choien  ewe  of  two-yean  old  they  pay 
ToCerei,  Bacchus,  and  the  god  of  day : 
preferring  Juno's  power :  for  Jupo  ties 
The  nuptial  knot,  and  makes  the  marriage-joyg. 
The  beauteous  queen  before  her  altar  stands. 
And  holds  the  golden  goblet  in  her  hands. 
A  milk-white  heifer  she  with  flowers  adorns, 
And  pours  the  ruddy  wine  betwixt  her  horas ; 
And  while  the  priests  with  prayer  the  gods  iavokey 
She  feeds  their  altars  with  Sabean  sm^ie. 
With  hourly  care  the  sacrifice  renews. 
And  anxiously  the  panting  entrails  views. 
What  priestly  rites,  alas !  what  pious  art. 
What  vows  avail  to  cure  a  Ueedhig  heart ! 
A  gentle  fire  she  feeds  within  her  veins. 
Where  the  soft  god  secure  m  silence  reigns. 

Sick  with  desire,  aqd  seeking  him  she  lovas. 
From  street  to  street  the  raving  Dido  roves. 
So  when  the  watchful  shepherd  from  the  blind. 
Wounds  with  a  random  shaft  the  careless  hind, 
Dntracted  with  her  pain  she  flies  the  woods, 
3ounds  o'er  the  lawn,  and  seeks  the  silent  floods ; 
With  fruitless  care  :  for  still  the  fatal  dart 
Sticks  in  her  side,  and  rankles  in  her  heart. 
And  now  she  leads  the  Trojan  chief  along 
The  lofty  walls,  amidst  the  busy  throng ; 
Displajrs  her  Tyrian  wealth  and  rising  town. 
Which  love,  without  hi^abour,  makes  his  own. 
This  pomp  she  shows  to  tempt  her  wandering 

guest; 
Her  faltering  tongue  forbids  to  speak  the  rest 
WYusn  day  declines,  and  feasts  renew  the  night. 
Still  on  his  face  she  feeds  her  ftmish'd  sight: 
She  longs  again  to  hear  the  prince  relate 
His  own  adventures,  and  tlfe  Trojan  fiste : 
He  tells  it  o*er  and  o*cr:  but  still  in  vain; 
For  still  she  begs  to  hear  it  once  again. 
The  hearer  on  Uie  speaker's  mouth  depends; 
And  thus  the  tragic  story  never  ends. 

Thus,  when  they  part,  when  Phcsbe's  paler 
light 
Withdraws,  and  falling  stars  to  sleep  invite. 
She  last  remains,  when  every  guest  is  gone. 
Sits  on  the  bed  he  pressed,  and  sighs  alone ; 
Absent,  her  absent  hero  sees  and  bears. 
Or  in  her  boeoin  young  Ascaoius  bears: 
And  seciks  the  iather^s  image  in  the  child. 
If  love  by  likeness  might  be  so  beguiPd. 

Meantime  the  risinia:  towers  are  at  a.stand : 
No  laboure  exercise  the  youthful  band : 
Nor  use  of  arts  nor  toils  of  arms  they  know ; 
The  mole  is  left  unfinish'U  to  the  foe. 
The  mounds,  the  works,  the  walls,  neglected  lie. 
Short  of  their  promised  height  that  seem'd  to  threat 
the  sky. 

But  when  imperial  Juno,   finom  above. 
Saw  Dido  fetter'd  in  the  chains  of  love ; 
Hot  with  the  venom  which  her  veins  inflam'd. 
And  by  no  sense  of  shame  to  be  reclaimed, 
M^ith  soothing  words  to  Venus  she  beg:un  : 
**  High  praises,  endless  honours  you  have  won, 
And  mighty  trophies  with  your  worthy  son : 
Two  gods  a  silly  woman  have  undone, 
^or  am  I  ignorant,  you  both  suspect 
This  rising  city,  which  my  hands  erect : 


But  shall  odettsal  discord  M»er  €Mfe .' 
Tk  better  ended  in  a  lasting  peace. 
Yon  stand  possessed  of  all  your  aoul  desf'd; 
Poor  Dido,  with  consuming  love,  isfir'd: 
Your  Trojan  with  my  Tyrian  let  ns  join. 
So  Dido  shall  be yoors,  .£neas mine: 
One  oommoo  kingdom,  one  united  line. 
Eliaa  shaU  a  Dardan  lofd  obey. 
And  lofty  Carthage  for  a  dower  oonvey." 
Then  Venus,  who  her  hidden  fraud  descry'd, 
(Which  would  the  sceptre  of^he  world  ni^nidf 
To  libyan  shores),  thus  artfiilfy  reply*d: 
"  Who  but  a  fbol  woukl  wars  with  Juno  choose^ 
And  snch  alliance  and  snch  gifts  refuse? 
If  Fortune  with  our  joint  denres  comply  s 
The  doubt  is  all  from  Jove,  and  Destiny  i 
Lest  he  forbid  with  absolute  cooomand. 
To  mix  the  people  in  one  common  land. 
Or  will  the  Trojan  and  the  Tyrian  line, 
in  lasting  leagues  and  sure  succession  join? 
But  you,  the  partner  of -his  bed  and  throne. 
May  move  -his  mind ;  my  wishes  are  your  own.** 
**  Mine,"  said  impoial  Juno,  "  be  the  care; 
Time  uiges  now  to  perfect  this  aflUr : 
Attend  my  coonsel,  and  the  secret  shares 
When  next  the  Sun  his  rising  light  diqilays. 
And  gilds  the  worid  below  with  purple  rays; 
The  queen,  iEneas,  and  the  Tyrian  court. 
Shall  to  the  shady  woods,  for  sylvan  game,  ro> 

sort. 
There,  while  the  huntsmen  pitch  their  toils 

around. 
And  cheerful  horns,  from  side  to  side,  resound, 
A  pitchy  cloud  shall  cover  all  the  plain 
With  hail  and  thunder,  and  tempestuous  rain :    - 
The  fearful  train  shall  take  their  speedy  flight, 
Di^>ers'd,  and  all  involv'd  in  gloomy  night: 
One  cave  a  grateful  shelter  shaU  afford 
To  the  fair  princess  and  the  Trojan  lord. 
I  will  myself  the  bridal  bed  prepare. 
If  you,  to  bless  the  nuptials,  will  he  there : 
Se  shall  their  loves  be  crown'd  with  due  delights^ 
And  Hymen  shall  be  present  at  the  rites." 
The  queen  of  love  consents,  and  closely  smiles 
At  her  vain  project,  and  di8eover*d  wiles. 
The  rosy  mom  was  risen  from  the  main. 
And  horns  and  hounds  awake  tlie  princely  trsin : 
They  issue  early  through  the  cKy-gate, 
Where  the  more  wakeful  huntsmen  ready  wait. 
With  nets,  and  toils,  and  darts,  beside  the  force 
Of  Spartan  dogs,  and  swift  Massylian  horse. 
The  Tyrian  peers  and  o<f  cers  of  state 
For  the  slow  queen  in  anti-chambers  wait : 
Her  lofty  courser  in  the  court  below 
(Who  his  majestic  rider  seems  to  know), 
Proud  of  his  purple  trappings,  paws  the  ground. 
And  champs  the  golden  bit,  and  spreads  the  foaot 

around. 
The  queen  at  length  appears:  on  either  band 
The  brawny  guards  in  martial  order  stand. 
A  flower*d  cymarr,  with  golden  fringe  she  wore; 
And  at  her  baok  a  golden  quiver  bore  : 
Her  flowing  hair  a  golden  caul  restrains ; 
A  golden  clasp  the  Tyrian  robe  sustains. 
Then  youny?  AscaUius,  with  a  sprightly  grace, 
I.eads  on  the  Trojan  youth  to  view  the  chase. 
But  far  above  the  rett  in  beauty  shines 
The  great  /Eneas,  when  the  troop  he  joins: 
Like  fair  Apollo,  wheu  be  leaves  the  fro^t 
Of  wint«ry  XantLus,  and  the  Lycian  ousst : 
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'When  to  hif  Mtive  Delos  1m  reaorti, 
'  Ordains  the  dances,  and  renews  the  sports ; 
Where  painted  Scythians,  mix*d  with  Cretan  bands. 
Before  the  joyful  altars  join  their  hands. 
Himself,  on  Cynthus  walking,  sees  below 
The  merry  madness  of  the  Bacred  show. 
Green  wreaths  of  bays  his  length  of  hair  enclose  ; 
A  golden  fillet  binds  his  awful  brows ; 
His  quiver  sounds:  not  less  the  prince  is  seen 
In  manly  presence,  or  in  lofty  mien.  [seat 

Now  had  they  reached  the  hills,  and  storm'd  the 
Of  savage  beasts,  in  dens,  their  last  retreat: 
The  cry  pursues  the  mountain-goats;  they  bound 
Prom  rock  tp  rock,  and  keep  the  craggy  ground: 
Quite  otherwise  the  st^^,  a  trembling  ti^n, 
Iq  herds  unsingled,  scour  the  dusty  plain ; 
And  a  lone  chase,  in  open  view,  maintain* 
Ihe  glad  AscaniuSy  as  his  courser  guides, 
Spurs  through  the  vale,   and  these  and  those 

outrides. 
His  horse's  flanks  and  sides  are  forc'd  to  feel 
The  clanking  lash,  and  goring  of  the  steeL 
Impatiently  he  views  the  feeble  prey, 
Wishing  some  nobler  beast  to  cross  his  way ; 
And  rather  would  the  tusky  boar  attend. 
Or  see  the  tawny  lion  downward  bend.         [skies: 

Meantime  the  gathering  clouds  obscure  the 
From  pole  to  pole  the  fbrky  lightning  flies ; 
The  rattling  thunder  rolls:  and  Juno  pours 
A  wiDtry  deluge  down,  and  sounding  showers. 
The  company  dispers'd,  to  coverts  ride,        [side. 
And  seek  the  homely  cots,  or  mountain's  hollow 
The  rapid  rains,  descending  from  the  hills. 
To  rolling  torrents  raise  the  creeping  rills. 
The  queen  and  prince,  as  love  or  fortune  guides. 
One  common  cavern  hi  her  bosom  hides. 
Then  first  the  trembling  Earth  the  signal  gave; 
And  flashing  fires  enlighten  all  the  cave: 
Hell  from  below,  and  Juno  from  above. 
And  howling  nymphs  were  conscious  to  their  love. 
Prom  this  iU-K>men'd  hour,  in  time  arobe 
DebatA  and  death  and  all  succeedbig  woes. 
The  queen  whom  sense  of  honour  could  not  move. 
No  kioger  made  a  secret  of  her  love ; 
But  caird  it  marriage,  by  that  specious  name 
To  veil  the  crime,  and  sanctify  the  shame.' 
The  loud  report  through  Libyan  cities  goes; 
Fame,  the  great  ill,  from  small  beginnings  grows, 
Swift  from  the  first;  and  every  moment  brings 
New  vigour  to  her  flights,  new  pinions  to  ber  wings. 
Soon  grows  the  pigmy  to  gigantic  size ;   • 
Her  feet  on  Earth,  her  forehead  in  the  skies : 
Knrag'd  against  the  gods  revengeful  Earth 
Produc'd  her,  last  of  the  Titaniau  birth. 
Swift  in  her  walk,  more  &wifi  her  winged  haste: 
A  monsUous  phantom,  horrible  and  vast : 
Ab  many  plumes  as  raise  her  lofty  flight. 
So  many  piercing  eyes  enlarge  her  sight : 
Millions  of  opening  mouths  to  Fame  belong : 
And  every  mouth  is  fumish'd  with  a  tongue: 
And  round  with  listening  ears  the  flying  plague 

is  hung. 
She  fills  the  pt:acefn1  universe  with  cries ; 
No  slumbers  ever  close  her  wakeful  eyes. 
By  day  from  lotty  towers  her  head  she  shews : 
And  spreads,  through  trembliug  crowds,  dis- 

astroiut  newt* 
With  court-infurmcrs  haunts,  and  royal  spies, 
This  done  reiaits,  not  doiie  she  fci^ui  j  aud  min- 
gles uaUt  with  li«4». 


Talk  is  herbusmess;  and  her  chief  delight 
To  tell  of  prodigies,  and  cause  affright 
She  fills  the  people's  ears  with  Dido's  name; 
Who,  lost  to  honour,  and  the  sense  of  shame. 
Admits  into  her  throne  and  nuptial  bed 
A  wandering  guest,  who  from  his  country  fledi 
Whole  days  with  him  she  passes  in  delights; 
And  wastes  in  luxury  long  winter-nights ; 
Forgetful  of  her  fame,  and  royal  trust ; 
DtBwlv'd  in  ease,  abandoned  to  her  lust 
The  goddess  widely  spreads  the  loud  report; 
And  flies  at  length  to  king  Hiarba's  court 
When  first  possess'd  with  this  unwelcome  new^ 
Whom  did  he  not  of  men  and  gods  accuse  ? 
This  prince,  from  ravish'd  Oaramantis.born^ 
A  hundred  temples  did  with  spoils  adorn. 
In  Ammon's  honour,  his  celestial  sir^  ; 
A  hundi-ed  altars  fed  with  wakeful  fire; 
And  through  his  vast  dominions  priests  ordain'd. 
Whose  watchful  care  these  holy  rites  maintained. 
The  gates  and  columns  were  with  garlands  crown'd. 
And  blood  of  victim-beasts  enrich  the  ground. 

He,  when  he  heard  a  fugitive  could  move 
The  Tyrian  princess,  who  disdained  his  love. 
His  breast  with  fury  bum'd,  his  eyes  with  &te; 
Mad  with  despair,  impatient  with  desire. 
Then  on  the  sacred  altars  pouring  wine. 
He  thus  with  prayers  implor'd  his  sire  divine: 
*'  Great  Jove,  propitious  to  the  Moorish  race. 
Who  feast  on  painted  beds,  with  offerings  grace 
Thy  temples,  and  adore  thy  power  divine 
With  blood  of  victims,  and  with  sparkling  wine  ; 
Seest  thou  not  this  ?  or  do  we  fear  in  vain 
Thy  boasted  thunder,  and  thy  thoughtless  reign? 
Do  thy  broad  hands  the  fbrky  lightnings  lance. 
Thine  are  the  bolts,  or  the  blind  work  of  chance; 
A  wandering  woman  builds,  within  our  state, 
A  little  town,  bought  at  an  easy  rate; 
She  pajrs  me  homage,  and  my  grants  allow 
A  narrow  space  of  Libyan  lands  to  plough. 
Yet,  scorning  me,  by  passion  blindly  led. 
Admits  a  banish'd  I'rojan  to  her  bed : 
And  now  this^other  Paris,  with  his  train 
Of  conquered  cowards,  must  in  Afric  reign ! 
(Whom,  what  they  are,  their  looks  and  gar¥ 

confess; 
Their  locks  wiUi  oilperfum'd,  their  Libyan  dress:) 
He  takes  the  spoil,  enjoys  the  princely  dame; 
And  I,  rejected  I,  adore  an  empty  name." 

His  vows,  in  haughty  terms,  he  thus  pre^srr'd. 
And  held  his  altar's  horus:  the  mighty  thunderer 

heard. 
Then  cast  his  eyes  on  Cartilage,  where  he  found 
The  lustful  pair,  in  lawless  pleasure  drown'd. 
Lost  in  their  loves,  insensible  of  shame. 
And  both  forgetful  of  their  better  fame. 
He  calls  Cyllenius;  and  the  god  attends; 
By  whom  his  menacing  command  he  sends : 
**  Oo,  mount  the  western  winds,  and  cleave  the  sky; 
Then,  with  a  swift  descent,  to  Carthage  fly: 
There  find  the  Trojan  chief,  who  wastes  his  days 
In  slothful  riot  and  inglorious  ease. 
Nor  mhids  tlie  future  city,  giv'n  by  fate ; 
To  him  this  message  from  my  mouth  relate: 
Not  so,  fair  Venus  hop'd,  when  twice  she  won 
Thy  11  fi^  with  prayers;  nor  promised  such  a  son. 
Her's  was  a  hero,  destin'd  to  couxnand 
A  martial  race;  and  rule  the  Latian  land: 
Who  should  his  ancient  line  from  Teuc^r  draw; 
AuU,  uii  the  couquei'd  world^  iuipo^  the  lai*. 
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If  glory  caanoi  move  «  mnkl  so  mean, 

Kor  future  praise  from  fading  pleasure  wesfi^, 

Yet  why  shonUi  he  d^raud  his  son  of  fiime ; 

And  grudere  the  Romans  their  immortal  name  ! 

What  are  his  %'ain  designs  ?  what  hopes  he  more, 

From  his  long  Hngeting  on  a  hofttile  shore  ? 

Kegardless  to  redeem  his  hoooor  lost. 

And  for  his  race  to  gain  th'  Ausonifcn  coatft ! 

Bid  him  with  speed  the  Tynan  court  forsake ; 

"With  this  command  the  slumbering  warrior  wake." 

Hermes  obeys;  with  golden  pinions  binds 
Hn  flying  feet,  and  mounts  the  i^estem  winds : 
And  whether  o'er  the  seas  or  earth  he  flies, 
'Urith  rapid  force  they  bear  him  down  the  8kiei« 
But  first  he  grasps,  within  his  awful  hand, 
l*he  mark  of  sovereign  power,  his  magic  wand: 
With  this  he  draws  the  ghoets  from  hollow  graves, 
y^ith  this  he  drives  them  down  the  Stygian  waves  $ 
With  this  he  seals  in  sleep  the  wakeful  sight ; 
And  ejres,  though  closed  in  death,  restores  to 
.  light 

Thus  arm'd,  the  god  begins  his  airy  race. 
And  drives  t^e  racking  clouds  along  the  liquid 
Kow  sees  the  tops  of  Atlas,  as  he  flies,        [space ; 
^bose  brawny  back  supports  the  starry  skies  ; 
Atlas,  whose  bead,  with  piny  forests  crown'd, 
If  beaten  by  the  winds,    with  foggy  taponrs 

bound. 
Snows  hide  his  shoulders;  from  beneath  his  chin 
The  founts  of  rolling  streainb  their  rade  begin : 
A  beard  of  ice  on  his  large  breast  depends : 
Here,  pois'd  upon  his  wiogs,  the  god  descends} 
Then,  rested  thus,  he  from  the  towering  height 
Rung'd  downward,  with  precipitated  flight  t 
lights  on  the  seas,  and  skims  along  the  flood : 
As  water-fowl,  who  seek  their  fishy  food. 
Less,  and  y«t  less,  to  distant  prospect  show, 
By  turns  they  dance  aloft,  and  dive  below : 
Like  these,  the  steerage  of  his  wings  he  plies, 
And  near  the  suHace  of  the  wateV  flies : 
Till,  having  pass*d  the  seas,  and  crossed  the  sands, 
He  closed  his  wings,  and  stooped  on  Libyan  lands : 
Here  shepherds  once  were  housed  in  homely  sheds, 
Kow  towers  within  the  clouds  advance  tlieir  heads. 
Arriving  there,  he  foynd  the  Trojan  prince 
Kcw  ramparts  raising  for  the  town's  defence : 
A  purple  scarf,  with  gold  embroider'd  o'er, 
(Queen  Dido's  gift),  about  his  waste  be  wore; 
A  sword  with  glittering  gems  di versify 'd. 
For  ornament^  not  use,  hung  idiy  by  his  side. 
Tlien  thus,  with  winged  words,  the  god  began 
(kesuming  his  own  shape) :  '^  Degenerate  man, 
TUou  woman's  property,  what  mak'st  thou  here. 
These  foreign  walls  and  Tyrian  towers  to  rear? 
Forgetfol  of  thy  own  ?  Alf-powerfal  Jove, 
Who  sways  the  world  below,  and  Heaven  above. 
Has  sent  me  down,  withthis  severe  command : 
What  means  thy  lingering  in  the  Libyan  land  ? 
If  glory  oamiot  move  a  mind  so  mean, 
Nor  future  praise,  from  flitting  pleasure  wean. 
Regard  the  fortunes  of  thy  rising  heir ; 
The  promis'd  crown  let  young  Ascanius  wear; 
To  whom  th'  Ansonian  scepu%  and  the  sUte 
Of  Rome's  imperial  name  isow'd  by  fate." 
So  spoke  the  god;  and  speakmg  took  his  flight, 
hiiK^v'd  in  clouds ;  and  vanisbM  out  of  sight. 

The  pious  prince  was  seia'd  with  sodden  fear; 
Mute  was  his  tongne,  and  npriglit  stood  his  hair; 
Revolving  in  his  mind  the  stem  command, 
He  lopgs  to  i^,  ADdkwths  thechamiiiig  land. 


What  shoold  be  say,  or  how  should  hehegfil/ 
What  course,  alas!  remams,  to  steer  betweeit 
Th' oflended  lover,  and  the  powerful  queen ! 
This  way,  and  thiit,  he  turns  his  anxious  misd^ 
And  al)  expedients  tries  and  none  can  find : 
Fixt  on  the  deed,  but  doubtful  of  the  means; 
After  k>og  thought  to  this  adtice  he  leans: 
Three  chiefs  he  calls,  commands  them  to  repair 
The  fleet,  and  ship  their  men  with  silent  care: 
Some  plausible  pretence  he  bids  them  find. 
To  colour  «rhat  in  secret  he  desrgn'd; 
Himself,  meantime,  the  softest  hours  would  choosey 
Before  the  love-sick  lady  heard  the  news ; 
And  move  her  tender  mind,  by  alow  degi«ef. 
To  suifer  what  the  sovereign  power  decrees: 
Jove  will  inspire  him,  when,  and  what  to  say^ 
They  hear  with  pleasure,  and  with  baste  obey. 
But  soon  the  queen  perceivca  the  tbindis^ 
guise: 
(What  arts  cad  blind  a  jealous  woman's  eyes?) 
She  was  the  first  to  find  the  secret  fraud. 
Before  the  fatal  news  was  blasS'd  abroad. 
Love  the  first  motions  of  the  lover  bears, 
Quick  to  presage,  and  ev'n  in  safety  fearA 
Nor  impious  fome  was  wanting,  to  report 
The  ships  repaired;  the  Trojans  thick  resort. 
And  purpose  to  foreake  the  Tjrrian  court. 
Frantic  with  foar,  impatient  of  the  wound. 
And  impotent  of  mind,  she  roves  the  city  rtmndi 
Less  wild  the  Bacchanalian  dames  appear. 
When,  from  afar,  their  nightly  god  they  hear. 
And  howl  about  the  hills,   and  shake  the  wreatby 

spear. 
At  length  she  finds  the  dear  perfidkMt  man ; 
Prevents  his  form'd  excuse,  and  thus  begah: 
**  Base  and  ungrateful,  could  you  hope  to  fly» 
And  undiscover'd  'scape  a  lover's  eye  ? 
Nor  could  my  kindness  your  compassion  taove, 
Nor  plighted  vows,  nor  dearer  bands  of  tore?        » 
Or  is  the  death  of  a  despairing  queen 
Not  worth  preventing,  though  too  well  foreseen? 
Ev'n  when  the  wintery  winds  command  your  sUy^ 
You  dare  the  tempest,  and  defy  the  sea. 
False  as  you  are,  suppose  you  were  not  bound 
To  lands  unknown,  and  foreign  coasts  to  sound; 
Were  Troy  restor'd,  and  Priam's  happy  reigo, 
Now  durst  you  tempt,  for  Troy,  the  raging  matof 
See  whom  you  fly ;  am  I  the  foe  you  shun  ? 
Now,  by  those  holy  vows  so  late  begun. 
By  this  right  hand,  (since  I  have  Dothing  more 
To  challenge,  but  the  foith  you  gave  before) 
1  beg  3rou  by  these  tears  too  truly  shed, 
By  the  new  pleasures  of  our  nuptial  bed; 
If  ever  Dido,  when  you  most  were  kind, 
Were  pleasing  in  your  eyes,  or  tooch'd  your  mind; 
By  these  my  prayers,  if  prayers  may  yet  have  place> 
Pity  the  fortunes  of  a  foiling  race. 
For  you  I  have  provok'd  a  tyrant's  bate; 
Incens'd the  Libyan  and  theTyrian state ; 
For  you  al6ne  I  suflfer  in  my  fame : 
Bereft  of  honour,  and  expos'd  to  shame: 
Whom  have  I  now  to  trust  ?  (ungratefol  gueft  i 
That  only  name  remains  of  all  the  rest !) 
What  have  I  left,  or  whither  can  I  fly ; 
Must  1  attend  Pygmalion's  cruelty  ? 
Or  tiH  Hiarbas  shall  in  triumph  lead  . 

A  queen,  that  proudly  scom'd  his  proffffd  bed  f 
Had  you  dcfen'd  at  least  your  hasty  flight. 
And  left  behind  some  pledge  of  oar  delight,        ' 
Some  babe  to  bless  the  moOierV  aMn^^i^ii 
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Some  yomig  JEoeas  to  supply  your  place : 

r Those  features  might  express  his  father's  foce; 
should  noi  then  complain,  to  live  bereft 
Of  ail  my  husband,  or  be  Wholly  left !"        [eyes, 
Here  paus'd  the  queen ;  unmov'd  he  holds  bis 
By  Juve*s  command ;  nor  suffered  love  to  rise, 
Though  heaving  in  his  heart ;  and  thus  at  length 

replies : 
V  Fair  queen,  yon  nerer  can  enough  repeat 
Yoinr  boundless  favours,  or  I  own  my  debt ; 
Korean  my  mind  forget  Eliza's  name, 
>Vhile  vital  breath  inspires  this  mortal  frame. 
Tbis  only  let  me  tpeak  in  my  defence ; 
I  never  hop'd  a  secret  flight  from  hence : 
Much  less  pretended  to  the  lawful-claim 
tX  sacred  nnptials,  or  a  husband's  name. 
For  if  indulgent  Heaven  would  leave  me  free, 
And  not  enbmit  my  life  to  fate's  decree. 
My  choiee  would  lead  me  to  the  Trojan  shorty 
Those  relics  to  review,  their  dust  adore ; 
And  Priam's  niin'd  palace  to  restore. 
But  now  the  Delphian  oracle  commands, 
And  fate  invites  me  to  the  Latian  lands. 
That  is  the  promis'dplace  to  which  I  steer. 
And  all  my  vows  are  terminated  there. 
|f]roQ,  aTyrian,  and  a  stranger  born, 
With  walls  and  towers  a  Libyan  town  adorn ; 
Why  may  not  we,  like  you  a  foreign  race, 
like  you  seek  shelter  in  a  foreign  place  ? 
As  often  as  the  night  obscures  the  skies 
With  humid  shades,  or  twhokling  stars  arise, 
Anchises'  angfy  ghost  in  dreams  appears, 
Chides  my  delay,  and  fills  my  soul  with  fears ; 
And  yoqng  Asoanius  justly  may  complain, 
Of  his  defrauded  fate,  and  destin'd  reign. 
£v'n  now  the  herald  of  the  gods  appeared, 
Waking  I  sdw  him,  and  his  message  heard, 
^rom  Jove  he  came  commissiott'cl,    heavenly 

bright 
"U^ithtradiant  beams,  and  manifest  to  sight. 
The  sender  and  the  sent,  I  both  attest, 
These  walls  he  enter'd,  and  those  trords  express'd; 
Fair  queen,  oppose  not  what  the  gods  command ; 
Forced  by  my  fite,  I  leave  your  happy  land." 
^Thus.  while  he -spoke,  already  she  began. 
With  sparkling  eyes,  to  view  the  guilty  man : 
From  head  to  foot  survey'd  his  person  o'er, 
Nor  longer  these  outrageous  threats  forbore : 
"  F^se  as  thou  art,  and  more  than  false,  forsworn; 
Not  sprung  ffonl  tioble  blood,  nor  goddess-bom, 
B«ft  hewn  from  harden'd  entrails  of  a  rock; 
And  rough  Hyrcanian  tigers  gave  thee  suck. 
Why  should  I  fawn  ?  what  have  I  worse  to  fear? 
Did  he  once  look,  or  lend  a  listening  ear; 
SigfaM  when  I  sdbb'd,  or  shed  one  kindly  tear  ? 
AU  symptoms  of  a  base  nngratefnl  mind. 
So  foul,  thlit  which  is  woi%e,  'tis  bard  to  find. 
Of  man's  iojostice,  why  should  I  complain  ? 
The  gods,  and  Jove  himself,  behold  in  vain 
Trhtrophant  treason,  yet  no  thunder  flies  i 
Nor  JuiiO  views  niy  wrongs  with  equal  eyes; 
Faithless  is  Earth,  and  faithless  are  the  skies ! 
Justice  is  fled,  and  truth  is  now  no  more ; 
I  saWd  the  shipwreck'd  etlle  on  my  shore: 
With  needful  food  his  hungry  Trojans  fed  : 
I  took  the  traitor  to  my  throne  and  bed: 
Fool  that  I  was!— 'tis  littMo  repeat 
The  rest,  I  stor'd  and  rigg'd  his  mlh'd  fleet. 
I  rave,  I  rave!  A  god's  command  he  pleads  I 
jLJod  «Mkes  Heaven  accessary  to  his  daedifc 
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Now  Lycian  lots,  and  now  the  Delian  god,. 

Now  Hermes  is  employM  from  Jove's  abode, 

To  warn  him  hence;  as  if  the  peaceful  state 

Of  heavenly  powers  were  touch *d^ith  human  fatel 

But  go;  thy  flight  no  ioiiger  I  detain ; 

Go  seek  thy  promisM  kingdom  through  the  maini 

Yet,  if  the  Heavens  will  bear  my  pious  tow  < 

The  faithless  waves,  not  half  so  false  as  thou. 

Or  secret  sands,  shall  sM)ulchres  afford 

To  thy  proud  vessels  and  their  peijuHd  lord. 

Then  sbalt  thou  call  on  injur'd  Dido's  names 

Dido  shall  come,  in  a  black  sulphury  flame; 

When  death  has  once  dissolv'd  her  mortal  inmsi 

Shall  smile  to  see  the  traitor  vainly  weep; 

Her  angry  ghost,  arising  from  the  deep, 

Shall  haunt  thee  waking,  and  disturb  thy  sleepi. 

At  least  my  shade  thy  punishnient  shall  know ; 

And  Ikme  shall  spread  the  pleasing  news  below.*^ 

Abruptly  here  she  stops :  tlien  turns  away 
Her  loathing  eyes,  and  shuns  the  sight  of  day. 
Amaz'd  he  stood,  revolving  in  his  ihiod 
\^liat  speech  to  frame,  and  what  excuse  to  fin^  , 
Her  fearful  maids  their  fainting  mistress  led ; 
And  softly  laid  her  on  her  ivory  bed. 

But  good  .£neas,  though  he  much  desir'd 
To  give  that  pity,  which  her  grief  required, 
Hiough  much  he  moum'd  and  laboured  with  his 
Resolv'd  at  length,  obeys  the  will  of  Jove :    {lov«. 
Reviews  his  forces;  they  with  Farly  care 
Unmoor  their  vessels,  and  for  sea  prepare. 
The  fleet  is  soon  afloat,  in  all  its  pride: 
And  well-caulk'd  gallies  in  the  harbour  ride. 
Then  oaks  for  oars  they  felPd  ;  or,  as  they  tltooSg 
Of  its  green  arms  despoil'd  the  growing  wood^ 
Studious  of  flight :  the  beach  is  cover'd  o'er 
With  Trojan  bands  that  blacken  all  the  shores 
On  every,  side  are  seen,  descending  down. 
Thick  swarms  of  soldiers  load4>n  from  the  tows. 
Thus,  in  battalia,  march  embodied  ants, 
Fearful  of  winter,  and  of  future  wants, 
V  invade  the  com,  and  to  their  cells  convejr 
The  plunder'd  forage  of  their  yellow  prey. 
The  sable  troops,  along  the  narrow  tracks. 
Scarce  beaf  the  weighty  burden  on  their  backs  s 
Some  set  their  shoulders  on  the  ponderous  grain  $ 
Some  guard  the  spoil ;  some  lash  tlie  lagging  toin; 
All  ply  their  seve^  tasks,  and  equal  toil  sustain* 
'\yhat  pangs  the  tender  breast  of  Dido  tore. 
When,  from  the  tower,  she  saw  the  ooverM  sibore^ 
And  heard  the  shouts  of  sailors  from  afar, 
MixM  with  the  murmurs  of  the  ivatery  war! 
All-powerfnl  love,  what  changesi^nst  thou  cause 
In  human  hearts,  subjected  to  thy  laws ! 
Once  more  her  haughty  soul  the  tyrant  bends  ; 
To  prayers  and  mean  submissions  shle  descondsu 
No  female  art  or  aids  she  left  untry'd. 
Not  counsels  unexplof  d,  before  she  dy'd. 
"  Look,  Anna,  look  ;  the  Trojans  crow.l  to  sea : 
They  spread  their  canvass,  and  their  anchors  weigh  t 
The  shooting  crew,  their  ships  with  garlands  bind^ 
Invoke  the  sea-gods,  and  innte  the  wind. 
Could  I  have  thought  this  threatening  blow  so  aear^ 
My  tender  soul  had  been  forewarned  to  beir. 
But  do  not  yo\i  my  last  request  deny. 
With  yon  perfidious  man  your  inierest  try; 
And  bring  me  news,  if  I  must  live  or  die. ; 
You  are  his  favourite,  you  alone  can  find 
The  dark  recesses  of  his  inmost  mind  : 
In  all  his  trusty  secrets  you  have  part. 
And  kbow  the  soft  approaches  to  hit  hovt* 
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Haste  th«ii,  and  humbly  «o«k  mv  haughty  ibe; 
Tell  him,  I  did  not  with  the  Grecians  go ; 
Nor 'did  my  fleet  against  his  friends  employ, 
VoT  swore  the  ruin  of  unhappy  Troy ; 
Nor  rnovM  with  hands  prophaoe  his  father^sdust; 
Why  should  he  then  reject  a  suit  so  just ! 
Whom  does  he  shun,  and  whither  would  he  fly  } 
Can  ^e  this  last,  this  only  prayer  deny ! 
I^  him  at  least  his  dangerous  flight  delay,' 
Wait  better  winds,  and  hope  a  calmer  sea. 
The  nuptials  he  disclaims,  I  urge  no  more ; 
Jjet  him  pursue  the  promised  Latian  shore. 
A  short  delay  is  all  I  ask  him  now, 
A  pause  of  grief,  an  interval  from  woe : 
Till  my  soft  soul  be  temperM  to  sustain 
Aceuatbm'd  sorrows,  aad  inur'd  to  pain. 
If  you  in  pity  crcant  this  one  request^ 
My  death  shall  glut  the  hatred  of  his  breast" 
This  mournful  m(^ssage  pious  Anna  bears, 
And  seconds,  wiih  her  own,  her  sister's  tears : 
But  all  her  arts  are  still  employ'd  in  vaiu; 
^gain  she  comes,  and  is  rcfus'd  again.       (move; 
His  hardened  heart  nor  prayers  nor  threaten ings 
Fate,  and  the  god,  had  st<:f>p'd  his  ears  to  love. 

As  when  the'wiods  their  airy  quarrel  try, 
Justiing  from  every  quarter  of  the  sky. 
This  way  and  that  the  mouotain  oak  they  bend. 
His  boughs  they  shatter,  and  his  branches  rend ; 
W^ith  leaves  and  falling  mast  they  spread  the 
The  hollow  valleys  echo  to  the  sound  ;      [ground, 
Unmov*d,  the  royal  plant  their  fury  mocln. 
Or',  shaken,  clings  more  closely  to  the  rocks: 
Tar  as  he  shoots  his  towering  head  on  high. 
So  deep  in  earth  bis  fix'd  foundations  lie: 
Ko  less  a  storm  the  Trojan  hero  bears ; 
Thick  messages  and  loud  complaints  he  hears. 
And  bandy'd  words  still/beating  on  his  ears* 
Sighs,  groans,  and  tears,  proclaim  this  inward 

pains. 
But  the  Arm  purpose  of  his  heart  remains. 

The  wretiJied  queen,  pursued  by  cruel  fete, 
Begins  at  length  the  light  of  Heaven  to  hate. 
And  loaths  to  live :  then  dire  portents  she  sees, 
TO' hasten-on  the  death  her  soul  decrees; 
Strange  to  relate :  for  when,  before  the  shrine, 
'    She  poufs,  in  sacrifice,  the  purple  wine. 
The  purple  wine  is  turned  to  putrid  blood. 
And  the  white  oflTer'd  milk  converts  to  mud. 
This  dire  presage,  to  her  alone  rcveal'd. 
From  all,  and  ev'n  her  sister,  she  cenccal'd. 
A  marble  temple  stood  within  the  grove. 
Sacred  to  death,  and  to  her  murder'd  love ; 
That  honoured  chapel  she  had  bung  around 
With  snowy  fleeces,  and  with  garlands  crownM : 
«  Oft,  when  she  visite<l  this  lonely  dome, 
•Strange  voices  issued  from  her  husband's  tomb : 
She  thought  she  heard  him  summon  her  away. 
Invite  her  to  bis  grove,  and  chide  her  stay, 
fiourly  His  heard,  when,  with  a  boding  note. 
The  solitary  screech-owl  strains  her  throat: 
And  on  a  chimney's  top,  or  turret's  height. 
With  songsobscene  disturbs  the  silence  of  the  night. 
B<  sides,  old  prophecies  augment  her  fears. 
And  stem  ^neas  in  her  dreams  appears 
Disdainful  as  by  dajr:  she  seems  alone 
To  wander  in  her  sleep,  through  ways  unknmm, 
Guidelcss  and  dark :  or,  in  a  desert  plain. 
To  seek  her  subjects,  and  to  seek  in  vain. 
Like  Pentheus,  when,  distracted  with  his  fear. 
He  saw  two  suoa,  and  double  Thebes  appear: 


Or  mad  Orestes,  when  hit  «ioiber*s  ghoit 
Full  in  bis  face  infernal  torches  toss'd ; 
And  shook  her  snaky  locks:  he  shuns  the  sitht, 
Flies  o'er  the  stage,  surprised  with  mortal  firight ; 
The  furies  guard  the  door,  and  intercept  bis 
flight 
Now,  sinking  nndemeath  a  load  of  grief. 
From  death  alone  she  seeks  her  last  relief: 
The  time  and  means  resolv'd  withm  her  breast, 
She  to  her  mournful  sister  thus  addressed 
(Dissembling  hope,  her  cloudy  front  she  clears^ 
And  a  felse  vigour  in  her  eyes  appears): 
**  Rejoice,"  she  said,  **  instructed  from  above, 
My  lover  I  shall  gain,  or  lose  my  love. 
Nigh  rising  Atlas,  next  the  falling  Sun, 
Long  tracts  of  Ethiopian  climates  run : 
There  a  Massylian  princeas  1  have  found. 
Honoured  for  age,  fbr  magic  arts  renowad  ; 
Th*  Hesperian  temple  was  her  trusted  care; 
Twas  she  supply'd  the  wakeful  drac:on's  fare. 
She  poppy-seeds  in  honey  Uught  to^tecp. 
Reclaimed  his  rage,  and  sooth'd  him  into  sleep. 
She  watch'd  the  golden  fruit ;  her  charms  unlnDd 
The  chaias  of  love,  or  fix  them  on  the  mind. 
She  stops  the  torrents,  leaves  the  channel  dry; 
Repels  the  stars,  and  backward  bears  the  sky. 
The  yawning  earth  rebellows  to  her  call. 
Pale  ghosts  ascend,  and  mountain  ashes  fell. 
Witness,  ye  gods,  and  thou  my  better  pai-t. 
How  loth  i  am  to  try  this  impious  art' 
Within  the  secret  court  with  silent  care. 
Erect  a  lofty  pile,  exposed  in  air  ; 
Hang  on  the  topmost  part  the  Trojan  vest. 
Spoils,  arms  and  presents  of  my  faithless  pest* 
Next,  under  these,  the  bridal  bed  be  placM, 
Where  I  my  ruin  in  his  arms  embrac'd : 
All  relics  of  the  wretch  are  doom'd  to  fire. 
For  so  the  priestess  and  her  cliarms  require." 
Thus    fe»  she   said,  and  ferther  speech  for- 
bears: 
A  mortal  paleness  in  her  Hce  appears : 
Yet  the  mistrustless  Anna  could  not  find 
The  secret  funeral  in  these  ritea  design'd. 
Nor  thought  so  dire  a  rage  possessed  her  mind. 
Unknowing  of  a  traitt  conceal'd  po  well. 
She  fear'd  no  worae  than  when  Sichseus  feU: 
Therefore  obeys.     The  feUl  pile  they  rear 
Within  the  secret  court,  exposed  in  air. 
The  cloven  hohns  and.  pines  are  heap*d  on  high; 
And  garlands  on  the  hollow  spaces  lie. 
Sad  cypress,  rervain,  yew,  compose  the  wreath. 
And  every  balefnl  green  denoting  death. 
The  qdeen,  determined  to  the  fetal  deed, 
The  spoils  and  sword  he  left,  in  order  spread: 
And  the  man's  image  on  the  nuptial  bed. 

And  now  (the  sacred  altars  plac'd  aronnd) 
Tlie  pi  iestcss  enters,  with  her  bair  unbound, 
And  thrice  invokes  the  powers  below  the  ground. 
Night, .  Erebus,  and  Chaos,  she  proclaims. 
And  threefold  Hecate,  with  her  hundred  names. 
And  three  Dianas:     next  she  sprinkles  round. 
With  fcign'd  Avernian  di^ps,  the  hallow'd  groood: 
Culls  hoary  simples,  ^und  by  Phoebe's  light, 
With  brazen  sickles  reaped  at  noon  of  night. 
Then  mixes  baleful  juices  in  the  bowl, 
And  cuts  the  forehead  of  a  new-bom  fbal ; 
Robbing  the  mother's  love.    Tbe  doitin.'d  qf^m< 
Ot>serves^  assisting  at  the  rites  obscene ! 
A  Icaven'd  cake  in  her  devoted  hands ' 
She  holds,  and  next  the  highest  alta^  stsodt  t 
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One  tendef  foot  was  Afaod,  her  other  b«re» 
Girt  #as  her  gathered  gown,  and  loose  her  hah>. 
Thus  dressed,   she  taminonM,   with  her  dying 

breath, 
The  Heareos  and  planetf ,  coosciotts  of  her  death ; 
And  evtfry  power,  if  any  rules  above, 
IVho  minds,  or  who  revenges,  iqiurM  love. 

Twas  dead  of  night,  when  weary  bodies  close 
Their  eyes  in  balmy  sleep  and  soft  repose  : 
The  winds  no  longer  whisper  through  the  woods. 
Nor  murmuring  tides  disturb  the  gentle  floods, 
The  stars  in  silent  order  mov'd  around. 
And  peace,  with  downy  wings,  was  brooding  on 

the  ground. 
The  flocks  and  herds,  and  partycolour'd  fowl, 
Which  haunt  ttie  woods,  or  swim  the  weedy  pool, 
Stretcfa'd  on  the  quiet  earth  securely  lay. 
Forgetting  the  past  labours  of  the  day. 
All  else  of  Nature's  common  gift  partake ; 
Unhappy  Dido  was  alone  awake. 
Nor  sleep  nor  eaae  the  furiods  queen  can  find; 
Sleep  fled  her  eyes,  as  quiet  fled  her  wind. 
Bespah-,  and  rage,  and  love,  divide  her  heart : 
Despair  aod  rage  had  some,  hut  love  the  greater 
part 
Then  thus  she  said  within  her  secret  mind : 
"  What  shall  I  do ;  what  succour  can  I  find  ? 
Become  a  suppliant  to  Hiarba's  pride,    • 
MA  take  my  torn,  to  court  and  be  deny'd  ! 
Shall  I  with  this  ungrateful  Trojan  go. 
Forsake  an  empire,  and  attend  a  foe  ? 
Hioiself  I  refog'd,  and  his  train  relieved ; 
^s  true :  but  am  I  sure  tO  be  received  ? 
Oui  gratitude  in  Trojan  souls  have  place  } 
Ltomedoo  stiD  lives  in  all  his  race ! 
Then,  shall  I  seek  alone  the  churlish  crew, 
Aod  with  my  6cet  their  flying  saib  pursue  ? 
What  force  hare  I  but  those,  whom  scarce  before 
I  drew  reluctant  from  their  native  shore  ? 
Will  they  agaift  embark  at  my  desire 
Once  more  austain  the  seas,   and  quit  their  - 

.    second  Tyre  ? 
Rather  with  steel  thy  guilty  breast  invade. 
And  take  the  fortune  thou  thsrself  hast  made. 
Your  pity,  sister,  first  sedncM  my  mind ; 
Or  seconded  too  well  what  I  designed. 
These  dear-bought  pleasures  had  I  never  known,' 
Had  (  contitraed  free,  and  still  my  own ; 
Avoiding  love,  1  had  not  found  despair : 
Bat  shar'd,  with  savage  beasts,  the  common  air ; 
like  them  a  lonely  life  I  might  have  led. 
Not  ^iDnm*d  the  living,  nor  disturbM  the  dead.'' 
These  thoughts  she  brooded  in  her  anxious  breast ; 
On  board,  the  Trqjan  found  more  easy  rest. 
Kesolv'dto  sail,  in  sleep  he  pass'd  the  night; 
And  order'd  all  things  for  bis  early  flight, 
To  whom  once  more  the  winged  god  appears: 
His  fiirraer  yonthful  mien  aud  shape  he  wears. 
And,  with  this  new  alarm,  invades  his  ears. ; 
"  Sleep'st  thou,  O  goddess-bom  !  and  canst  thou 

drown 
Thy  needful  carra,  so  near  a  hostile  town, 
Beset  with  foes  ?  nor  hear'st  the  w«»terB  gales 
Invite  thy  pcusage,  and  inspire  thy  sails  ? 
She  harfaiotirs  in  h^r  heart  a  furious  hate ; 
And  thou  shalt  find  the  dire  efi'ects  too  late; 
Fixt  on  revenge,  and  obstinate  to  die ; 
Haute  swiftly  heuce,  while  thou  hast  power  to  fly. 
The^  with  ships  will  soon  be  oovcr'd  o^er, 
AodMaaifl^fiAf^niads  kindle  all  the  shore. 


Prevent  her  rage,  while  night  obscures  the  skies  ; 
And  sail  before  the  purple  mom  arise. 
\yho  knows  what  hazards  thy  delay  may  bring  ? 
Woman's  a  various  and  i  changeful  thin.^." 
Thus  Hermes  in  the  dream  ;  then  took  his  flight. 
Aloft  in  air  unseen  ;  and  mix'd  with  night 
Twice  warn'd  by  the  celestial  messenger. 
The  pious  prince  arose  with  hasty  fear : 
Then  rous'd  his  drowsy  train  without  delay. 
'  *  Haste  to  your  banks ;  your  Cfooked  anchors  weigh  ; 
Aod  spread  your  flying  sails,  and  stand  to  sea. 
A  god  commands  j  he  stood  before  my  sight; 
And  urg'd  us  once  again  to  speedy  flight 
O  sacred  power,  what  power  soe'er  thou  art. 
To  thy  bless'd  orders  I  resign  my  heart  : 
Lead  thou  the  way ;  protect  thy  Trojan  bandar 
And  prosper  the  design  thy  will  commands." 
He  said,  aud,  drawing  forth  hi^  flaming  sword, 
His  thundering  arm  divides  the  many-twisted  cordr 
An  emulating  zeal  inspires  his  train ; 
They  run,  they  snatch  ;  they  nish  into  the  main. 
With  headlong  haste  they  leave  the  desert  shores. 
And  brush  the  liquid  seas  with  labouring  oars* 

Aurora  now  had  left  her  saffron  bed, 
And  beams  of  eariy  light  the  JHIeavens  o'erspread. 
When  from  a  tower  the  queen,  with  wa^^ul  e>'es. 
Saw  day  point  upward  from  the  rosy  skies : 
She  look'd  to  seaward,  hut  the  sea  was  void. 
And  scarce  in  ken  the  sailing  ships  descry'd  ; 
Stung  with  despite,  and  furious  with  despair, 
She  strack  her  trembtiog  breast,  ? nd  tore  her  hair. 
**  And  shall  th*  nngratenil  traitor  go,"  she  said, 
"  My  land  forsaken,  and  my  love  betra^d  ? 
Shan  we  not  arm,  not  rush  from  every  street. 
To  follow,  sink,  and-burn  his  peijnr*d  fleet  } 
Waste ;  haul  my  gatlies  out ;  pursue  the  foe  : 
Bring  flaming  brands  j  set  sail,  and  swiftly  row. 
What  have  1  said  ?  Whrre  am  I  ?  Fury  turns 
My  brain,  and  my  distempered  bosom  bums. 
Then,  when  I  gave  my  person  and  my  throne. 
This  hate,  this  rage,  had  been  more  timely  shown. 
See  now  the  promised  faith,  the  yaunted  name. 
The  pious  man,  who,  rushing  through  the  flame. 
Preserved  his  gOds  and  to  the  Phrygian  shore 
The  burden  of  his  feeble  father  bore !  [floods 

I  should  have  torn  him  pieoe-meal ;    strow'd  iii 
His  scatter'd  limbs,  or  left  cxpos'd  in  woods ; 
Destrwy'd  his  friends  and  son  ;  and,  from  the  fire. 
Have  set  the  reeking  boy  before  the  sire. 
Events  are  doubtful  which  on  battle  wait ;    * 
Yet  Where's  the  doubt  t»  souls  secure  of  fete  ? 
My  Tyrians,  at  their  injur'd  queen's  command. 
Had  toss'd  their  fires  amid  the  Trojan  band  : 
At  once  extinguish'd  all  the  foithless  name  ; 
And  I  mjrself  in  vengeance  of  my  shame, 
Had  fall'n  upon  the  pile  to  mend  the  funeral  flame. 
Thou  Sun,  who  view'st  at  once  the  world  beluw. 
Thou  Juno,  guardian  of  the  nuptial  vow,     ^ 
Thou  Hecate,  hearken  ftt>m  thy  dark  abodes  ; 
Ye  furies,  fiends,  and  violated  gods. 
All  powers  invok'd  with  Dido's  dying  hreath. 
Attend  her  curses,  and  avenge  her  death. 
If  so  the  fetes  ordain,  and  Jove  commands, 
Th'  ungrateful  wretch  should  find  the  Latian  lands. 
Yet  let  a  race  un^am'd,  and  haughty  foes, 
His  peacefril  entrance  with  dire  arms  oppose  ; 
Opprest  with  numbers  in  th'  unequal  field. 
His  men  discourag'd,  and  bhnself  expeD'd  ; 
Let  him  for  succour  sue  from  place  to  pjace, 
Tom  from  his  snlgects,  and  hte  sou's  embrace; 
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First  (et  him  lee  his  friends  in  battle  slain, 
And  their  untimely  fate  lament  in  vain  .■ 
And  when,  at  length,  the  ^niel  war  shall 
Oil  hard  conditions  may  he  buy  his  peace. 
Nor  let  him  then  enjoy  supreme  command, 
But  fall  untimely  by  some  hostile  hand. 
And  lie  unburied  on  the  bih«n  sand. 
These  arc  m^  players,  anl  this  my  d3nng  will : 
And  jrou,  my  Tyrians,  every  curse  fulfil ; 
Perpetual  hate,  and  mortal  wars  proclaim 
Against  the  prince,  the  people,  and  the  name. 
These  grateful  ofierings  on  ray  grave  bestow ; 
Kor  leagi?e,  ror  love,  the  hostile  nations  know : 
Now,  an  1  from  hence  in  every  future  age, 
Whc»  rage  excites  your,  arms,  and  strength  sup- 
plies the  rage, 
Kise  some  avenger  of  our  Libyan  blood ; 
With  Gre  and  sux»rd  pursue  the  peijurM  brood  : 
Our  arms,  our  seas,  our  shores  opposM  to  theirs, 
And  the  same  hate  descend  on  all  our  heir&" 

This  said,  within  her  anxious  mind  she  weighs 
The  means  of  cutting  short  her  odious  days. 
Then  to  Sichaeus*  nurse  she  briefly  said 
{For  when  she  left  her  country  ber's  was  dead), 
'*  Go,  Barce,  call  my  sister ;  let  her  care 
The  kolemn  rites  of  sacrifice  prepare : 
The  sheep,  and  all  the  atoning  oflferinga  bring. 
Sprinkling  her  body  from  the  crystal  spring 
With  living  drops :  then  let  her  come,  and  thou 
With  sacred  fillets  bind  thy  boary  brow. 
Thos  will  I  pay  my  vows  to  Stygian  Jove, 
And  end  the  cares  of  my  disastrous  lore. 
Then  cast  the  Trcgan  image  on  the  fire, 
And,  as  that  bums,  my  pa«ion  shall  expire.*' 

The  nurse  moves  onward,  with  officious  care. 
And  all  the  speed  her  aged  limbs  can  bear.  \ 

But  furious  Dido,  with  dark  thoughts  invoWd, 
Shook  at  the  mighty  mischief  she  resolv'd. 
With  livid  spots  distinguished  was  her  face. 
Red  were  her  rolling  eyes,  and  discomposed  her 

pace: 
Ghastly  she  gaz'd,  with  pain  she  drew  her  bremth. 
And  nature  shivered  at  approaching  death. 

Then  swiftly  to  the  fatal  place  she  passM, 
And  mounts  the  funeral  pile,  with  furious  haste : 
Vnsheaths  the  sword  the  Trojan  left  behind 
fNot  for  so  dire  an  enterprise  designM). 
But  when  she  riew'd  the  garments  loosely  spread, 
.  Which  once  he  wore,  and  saw  the  conscious  bed, 
She  pausM,  snd,  with  a  si^fh,  the  robes  embraced  ji^ 
Then  on  the  conch  her  trembling  body  cast, 
RenreasM  the  ready  tears,  and  spoke  her  last : 
"  Dear  pledge  of  my  love,  while  Heaven  so  pleased, 
Receive  a  soul  of  mortal  anguish  eas'd  :- 
My  fatal  course  is  fini9h*d,  and  I  go, 
A  glorious  name,  among  the  ghosts  below. 
A  lofty  city  by  my  hands  is  rais*d ; 
Pygmalion  punishM,  and  my  lord  cppeas'd. 
What  could  my  fortune  have  afforded  more. 
Had  the  false  Trcgan  never  touchM  my  fhore  ?^ 
Then  kiss'd  the  couch  ^  "  and  must  I  die,"  she  said. 
And  unrevengM  ?  'tis  doubly  to  be  dead  ! 
Yet  ev'n  this  death  with  pleasure  I  receive  ; 
On  any  terms,  'tis  better  than  to  live. 
These  flames  firom  far  may  the  folse  Trojan  view ; 
These  boding  omens  his  ^ase  flight  pursue." 
She  said,  and  struck.     Deep  entered  in  her  side 
The  piercing  steel,  with  cedcing  purple  dy'd : 
Clogged  in  the  wound  the  cruel  weapon  stands ; 
The  spouting  blood  came  ttreaming  {m  her  hands. 


Her  sad  attendants  saw  the  deadly  strtitce, 
Aod,  with  loud  cries,  the  sounding  palace  sbodk. 
Distracted  froo^  the  fatml  sight  they  fled. 
And  through  the  town  the  dismal  nimour  spread. 
First  from  the  frighted  court  the  yell  began. 
Redoubled  thence  from  house  to  house  it  ran : 
The  groans  of  men,  with  shrieks,  laments,  and  erica 
Of  mixing  women,  mount  the  vaulted  skits. 
Not  Irss  the  clamour,  than  if  ancient  Tyre, 
Or  the  new  Carthage,  set  by  foes  on  fire, 
The  rolling  min,  with  their  lov*d  abodes, 
Involved  the  blazing  temples  of  their  gods. 
Her  sister  hears,  and,  furious  with  despair. 
She  beats  her  breast,  and  rends  her  yellow  hair: 
And,  calling  on  Eliza's  name  aloud, 
Runs  breathless  to  the  place,  and  breaks  the  crowd. 
*'  Was  all  that  pomp  of  woe  for  this  prepared. 
These  fires,  this  funeral  pile,  these  altars  reared? 
Was  all  this  train  of  plots  contriv'd,"  saki  she, 
*  All  only  to  deceive  unhappy  me  ? 
Which  is  the  worst  >  Didst  thou  in  death  pretend 
To  scorn  thy  sister,  or  delude  thy  friend } 
Thy  summon'd  sister,  and  thy  fnend,  hadoome; 
One  sword  had  serv'd  us  both,  one  cnmmon  tomb. 
Was  I  to  raise  the  pile,  the  powers  invoke, 
Not  to  be  present  at  the  ihtal  stroke  ? 
At  once  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself  and  me ; 
Thy  town,  thy  senate,  and  thy  colony ! 
Bring  water,  bathe  the  wound  5  while  I  in  d«th 
Lay  dose  my  lips  tocher's,  and  catch  the.  flying 

breath." 
This  said,  she  mounts  the  pile  with  eager  haste, 
And  in  her  arms  the  gasping  queen  embrsc'd : 
Her  temples  chaf 'd,  and  her  own  garments  tore^ 
To  staunch  the  streaming  blood,  and  cleanse  the 

Thrice  Dido  try»d  to  raise  her  drooping  head. 
And  fiuntmg  thrice,  fell  grov'ling  on  the  b«d. 
Thrice  op»d  her  heavy  eyes,  and  saw  the  Bght, 
But,  having  found  it,  sicken'd  at  the  sight. 
And  dos'd  her  lids  at  Fast  in  endless  night 

Then  Juno,  grieving  that  she  should  sustain 
A  death  ao  lingering,  and  so  full  of  pain. 
Sent  Iris  down,  to  firee  her  from  the  strifh 
Of  labouring  nature,  and  dissolve  her  life. 
For,  since  she  dy'd,  not  doom'd  by  Heavart 
Or  her  own  crime,  but  human  casualty,  [decree. 
And  rage  of  love,  that  plung'd  her  in  despair. 
The  Sisters  had  not  cot  the  topmost  hair. 
Which  Proserpine  and  they  can  only  know, 
Nor  made  her  sacred  to  the  shades  below. 
Downward  the  varioos  goddess  took  her  flight. 
And  drew  a  thousand  colours  from  the  light: 
Then  stood  above  the  d]png  lover's  head, 
And  sfliid,  **  I  thus  devote  thee  to  the  dead. 
This  oflEering  to  th'  infernal  gods  I  bear :" 
Thus  while  she  sp<^e  she  cut  the  faUl  hair: 
The  struggling  sonl  was  loos'd,  and  life  diswlv  a 
in  air. 


TAB  nPTH  lOOK  OP 

THE  JENEIS. 


THB  AlCUMSNT. 


^NBAS,  letting  sail  from  Afric,  is  drii«,  Jj 
fitoim,  on  the  ooait  of  Sicily:  whfl(«'^* 
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liwpltably  Tecdvcd  by  his  friend  Acestes,  king 
of  part  of  the  islaud,  a&d  bona  of  Trojan  part^i- 
tage.  He  applies  himself  to  celebrate  the 
meuioiy  of  hU  father  with  divine  honours :  and 
accordingly  institutes  funeral  games,  and  ap- 
points prizes  for  those  who  should  conquer  in 
them.  While  the  ceremonies  were  performing, 
Juno  sends  Iris  to  persuade  the  Trojan  women 
to  bum  the  ships ;  who,  upon  her  instigation. 
^  fire  to  them,  which  burnt  four,  and  would 
liave  consumed  the  rt«t,  had  not  Jupiter,  by  a 
miraculous  shower,  extiniruished  it.  Upon  this 
.£neas,  b^  the  advice  of  one  of  his  generals, 
and  a  vision  of  his  father,  builds  a  city  for  the 
^omen,  old  men,  and  otJiors  who  were  either 
iinfit  for  war,  or  weary  of  the  voyage,  and  sails 
fbr  Italy:  Venus  procures  of  Neptune  a  safe 
royage  for  him  and  all  his  men,  excepting  only 
^  pilo^  Palinui^is,  who  was  unfortunately  lost. 


Mbavtime  the  Trojan  cuts  his  watery  way, 
Fix'd  on  his  voyage  throngh  the  curling 'sea: 
Tl^ei^,  casting  hack  his  eye«,  with  dire  amaze, 
SeBS,  on  the  Punic  shore,  the  mounting  blaze* 
*ftie  cause  unknown  ;  yet  his  pre<-aging  mind 
The  fate  of  Dido  from  tlje  fire  divin  d : 
He  knew  the  stormy  souls  of  woman-kind, 
What  secret  vprings  their  eager  pas^ipns  move. 
How  capable  of  death  for  injured  love. 
IKfe  auguries  from  hence  the  Trojans  draw, 
Tfll  neiliier  fires  nor  shining  shores  they  sav. 
Kow  seas  and  skies  their  prospect  only  bound, 
AQ.^nspty  space  above,  a  floating  field  around. 
^ut  ^n  the  Heavens  witl^  shadows  were  over- 
spread ; 
A  swelling  cloud  hung  hovering  o*er  their  bea^  ; 
livid  jt  looked,  the  threatening  of  a  storm ; 
Tbei^  night  and  honour  ocean's  face  defon% 
The  pDot,  Palinurus,  cry*d  aloud, 
^'  What  gusts  pf  weather  frpm  that  gatheijog  clqud 
My  thoughts  presage !  Ere  yet  the  tempest  roars 
Stand  to  your  tackle,  mates,  and  stretcl)  your  oars ; 
Contract  your  swelling  sails,  and  luff  to  wipd  :'* 
The  frighted  crew  perform  tt^e  task  assignM. 
Then,  t9  his  fearless  chief,  '^  Not  Heaven,"  said  be, 
"  Though  Jove  himself  should  promise  Italy, 
Can  stem  the  torrent  of  this  raging  sea  ! 
Mark  how  the  shjfling  winds  from  west  arise. 
And  what  collected  night  involves  the  skies ! 
Nor  can  our  shaken  yessels  live  at  sea ; 
Much  less  against  the  tempest  force  tl^eir  way ; 
'Tii  fate  diverts  our  course,  and  fate  we  inus^  <^P^» 
Not  far  from  hence,  if  I  observed  aright 
The  southing  of  the  stars,  and  polar  light, 
2MCilia  lies;  whose  hospitable  shores 
Jo  safety  we  may  reach  with  struggling  oars,*^ 
JEneaB  then  repfyM,  "  Too  sure  I  find. 
We  strive  in  vain  against  the  seas  and  wind  : 
Now  shift  your  saib  :  what  place  can  p^es^  qie 

''  more 

Than  what  you  promise,  the  Sicilii^n  shore ; 
Whose  hoilow'd  earth  Anchises*  bones  contains, 
iind  where  a  prince  of  Trojan  lineage  reigns  !'* 
The  course  resolv'd,  before  the  western  wind 
They  scud  amain,  and  make  the  port  ass^ga'd. 

Meantime  Acestes,  from  a  lofty  standi 
H^etuM  the  fleel  descending  ei^  the  iai^d; ' 


And,  not  unmindful  of  his  ancient  race, 

Down  from  the  cliff  he  ran  with  eager  pacc^ 

And  held  the  hero  in  a  strict  embrace. 

Of  a  rough  Libyan  bear  the  spoils  he  wore; 

And  either  hand  a  pointed  javelin  bore^ 

His  mother  was  a  dame  of  Dardan  blood  ; 

His  sire  Crinistus,  a  Sicilian  flood  j 

He  welcomes  bis  returning  friends  ashore 

With  plenteous  country  cates,  and  homely  store. 

Now,  when  the  following  mom  had  chasM  away 
The  flying  stars,  and  light  restored  the  day, 
^^eas  call'd  the  Trojan  troops  around, 
And  thus  bespoke  them  from  a  rising  ground  : 
"  Off-pring  of  Heaven,  divine  Dardanian  race. 
The  Sun  revolving  through  th'  ethereal  space. 
The  shining  circle  of  the  year  has  filled. 
Since  first  this  isle  my  father's  ashes  held  : 
And  now  the  rising  day  renews  the  year 
(A  day.for  ever  sad,  for  ever  dear). 
This  would  I  celebrate  with  annual  games. 
With  gifu  on  altars  pil'd,  and  holy  flames, 
Though  banished  to  Oetulia's  barren  sands. 
Caught  on  the  Grecian  seas,  or  hostile  lands  ; 
But  since  thfs  happy  storm  oar  fleet  has  driven 
(Not,  as  1  deem,  without  the  will  of  Heaven) 
Upon  these  ftieAdlv  shores,  and  flowery  plains. 
Which  hide  Anchises,  and  his  blest  retnains, 
I«t  us  with  joy  perform  his  honours  due,  [renew. 
And  pray  for  prosperous  winds,  onr  voyage  to 
Pray  that  iff  towns  and  temples  of  our  own. 
The  name  of  great  Anchises  may  be  known, 
And  yearly  games  may  spread  the  god's  renown. 
Our  sports,  Acestes,  of  the  Trojan  race. 
With  royal  gifts  ordain'd,  is  pleased  to  grace  : 
Two  steers  on  every  ship  the  king  bestows  ;^ 
His  gods  and  ours  shall  share  your  equal  vows. 
Besides,  if  nine  days  hence,  the  rosy  morn 
Shall,  with  unclouded  light,  the  skies  adorn. 
That  day  with  solemn  sports  I  mean  to  grace : 
Light  gallies  on  the  seas  shall  run  a  watery  race. 
Some  shall  in  swiftness  for  the  goal  contend. 
And  others  try  the  twanging  bow  to  bend  : 
The  strong  with  iron  gauntlets  arm'd  shall  stand. 
Opposed  in  combat  on  the  yellow  sand. 
Letajl  be  present  at  the  games  prep  ir'd. 
And  joyful  victors  wait  the  just  reward. 
But  now  assist  the  rites,  with  garlands  crownM  ;** 
He  said,  ai^d  first  his  hrpws  with  myrtle  bound. 
Then  Helymus,  by  his  example  led. 
And  old  Acestes,  each  adom'd  his  head ; 
Thus  young  Ascanius,  with  a  sprightly  grace. 
His  temples  ty*d,  and  all  the  Trojan  race. 

iEneai  tl^en  advanced  amidst  the  train. 
By  thousands  follow'd  through  the  flowery  plahi. 
To  great  Anchises*  tcynb :  which,  when  he  found. 
He  pour*d  to  Bacchus,  on  the  hollowed  ground, 
Two  bowls  of  sparkting  wine,  of  milk  two  more. 
And  two  from  offeif'd  bulls  of  purple  gore. 
With  roses  then  the  sepulchre  he  strow'd  ; 
And  thus  his  father's  ghost  bespoke  aloud : 
*'  Hail,  O  ye  holy  fnanes  i  hail  asain. 
Paternal  ashes,  now  reviewed  in  ^aia  I 
The  gods  permitted  not  that  yon,  with  me. 
Should  reach  the  promi?M  shores  of  Italy  j 
Or  TybePs  flood,  what  flojDd  fpe'er  it  be.** 
Scarce  had  he  finish'd,  when,  with  speckled  pride, 
A  serpent  from  the  t<^b  began  to  glide  ; 
His  hugy  bulk  on  seven  high  volumes  Toll*d  ; 
Blue  was  his  breadth  of  back,  but  streakM  mitti 
scaly  gold. 
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Thus,  riding  on  his  curjs,  he  seemM  to  pass 
A  rolliog  fire  along,  and  singe  the  grass. 
More  various  colours  through  his  body  run, 
Than  Iris,  when  her  bow  imbibes  the  Sun  : 
Betwixt  the  rising  altars,  and  around, 
The  sacred  monster  shot  along  the  ground ; 
With  harmless  play  amidst  the  bowls  he  pass'd, 
And,  with  his  lolling  tongue,  assayM  the  taste: 
TTiosfed  with  holy  food,  the  wondrous  guest 
Within  the  hollow  tomb  retirM  lo  resf . 
The  pious  prince,  surprised  at  what  he  vlcw'd. 
The  funeraf  honours  with  more  zeat  renewed  : 
Doubtful  if  this  the  place's  genius  were. 
Or  guardian  of  his  father's  sepulchre. 
Five  sheep,  according  to  the  rites,  he  slew, 
As  many  swine,  and  steers  of  sable  hue  \ 
Now  generous  wine  he  from  the  goblets  pour'd, 
And  cailM  his  father's  ghost,  from  Hell  restored. 
The  glad  attendants  in  long  onler  «»me, 
Offering  their  gifts  at  great  Anchises'  tomb  ; 
Some  add  more  oxen  j  some  tlivide  the  spoil ; 
Some  place  the  chargers  on  the  grassy  soil  j 
Some  blow  the  fires,  and  ofler'd  entrails  broil. 

Now  came  the  day  deair'd  :  the  skies  were 
bright 
With  rosy  lustre  of  the  rising  light ; 
The  bordering  people,  rousM  by  soun^ling  fame 
Of  Trojan  feasts,  and  great  Acestes*  name, 
The  crowded  shore  with  acclamations  fill, 
Part  to  behold,  and  part  to  prove  theii;^k.iIL'^ 
And  first  the  gifts  in  public  view  they  place, 
Crecn  laurel  wreaths,   and  palm  fthe  victor's 
Within  the  circle,  arms  and  tripods  lie,    [grace) : 
Ingots  of  gold  and  silver  beapM  on  high, 
And  vests  embroidered  of  the  Tyrian  dye. 
The  trfimpors  clangour  then  the  feast  proclaims, 
And  all  prepare  for  their  appointed  games. 
Four  gallies  first,  with  cqnul  rowers  bear, 
Advancing,  in  tlie  watery  lists  appear. 
The  speedy  Dolphin,  that  outstrips  the  wind, 
BoVe  Mnestheu"?,  author  of  the  Memmiatk  kind  : 
Cjyas  the  vast  Chimsra's  bulk  commands, 
Which  rising  like  a  towering  city  stands  : 
Three  Tr<\)ans  tug  at  every  labouring  oar ; 
Three  banks  in  three  degree*  the  sailors  bore  ; 
Beneath  their  sturdy  s^trokes  the  billows  ruar, 
Sergesthus,  who  began  the  Seigiau  race, 
la  the  great  Centaur  took  the  leading  place  : 
Cloantlius  on  the  sea-green  55cylla  stood, 
From  whom  Cluentius  draws  his  Trtjan  blood. 

Far  in  the  sea,  against  the  foaming  shore. 
There  stands  a  rock  i  the  ragiag  billows  roar 
Above  his  head  in  storms ;  but,  when  'tis  clear, 
Uncuri  their  ridgy  backs,  and  at  his  foot  appear. 
In  peace  belOw  the  gentle  waters  run  ; 
The  cormorants  above  lie  basking  iu  the  Sun, 
On  this  the  hero  fix'd  an  oak  in  sight. 
The  mark  to  guide  the  mariners  aright. 
To  bear  with  this,  the  seamen  stretch  their  oars ; 
Then  round  the  rock  they  steer,  and  seek  the 

former  shores. 
The  lots  decide  their  place :  above  the  rest, 
Each  leader  shining  in  his  Tyrian  vejtt : 
The  common  crew,  with  wreaths  of  poplar  bought. 
Their  temples  crown,  and  shade  their  sweaty  brows. 
Besmear'd  with  oil,  their  naked  shoulders  shine : 
All  take  their  seats,  and  wait  the  bounding  sign. 
They  gripe  their  oars,  and  every  panting  breast 
Is  rais'd  by  turas  with  hope,  by  turns  with  fear  de- 
pressed. " 
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At  once  they  start  advancing  in  a  line. 
With  shouts  the  sailors  rend  the  starry  skies; 
Lash'd  with  their  oars,  the  smoky  billows  rise ; 
Sparkles  the  briny  main,  and  the  vexM  ocean  fries. 
Exact  in  time,  with  equal  strokes  they  row : 
At  once  the  brushing  oars  and  brazen  prow 
Dash  up  the  sandy  waves,  and  ope  the  depths 
Not  fiery' coursers,  in  a  chariot  race,  PkIow. 

Invade  the  field  with  half  so  swift  a  pace. 
Not  the  fierce  driver  with  more  fury  lends 
The  sounding  lash  j  and,  ere  the  stroke  desoendi^ 
Low  to  the  wheels  his  pliant  body  bends. 
The  partial  crowd  their  hopes  and  fears  divide. 
And  aid,  with  eager  shouts,  the  favour'd  side. 
Cries,  murmurs,  clamours,  with  a  mixing  soun(L 
From  woods  to  woods,  from  hills  to  hills  rcbouncC 
Amidst  the  loud  applauses  of  the  shore, 
Gyafe  outstrippM  the  rest,  and  sprung  before ; 
ClOanthus,  better  manned,  pursu-d  him  fast; 
Dut  hi";  o'er-masted  galley  check'd  his  haste. 
The  Centaur,  and  the  Dt^bin  brush  the  brine 
With  equal  oars,  advancing  in  a  line: 
And  now  the  mighty  Centaur  seems  to  lead. 
And  now  the  speedy  Etolphin  gets  a-head : 
Now  board  to  board  the  rival  vessels  row  ; 
Tlie  billows  lave  the  skies,  and  ocean  groans  below. 
They  reached  the  mark:  proud  Gyas  and  his  traia 
In  triumph  rpde  the  victors  of  the  main : 
But  steering  round,  he  charg'd  his  pilot  stand 
More  close  to  shore,  and  skim  along  the  sand, 
,'  Let  others  bear  to  sea.     JMensetrs  heard,. 
But  secret  shelves  too  cautiously  he  fear'd : 
And,  fearing,  thought  the  deep;  and  still  aloof  he  . 

steer'd. 
With  louder  cries  the  captain  rall'd  again ; 
**  Bear  to  the  rocky  shore,  and  shun  the  main.** 
He  spoke,  and,  speaking  at  his  stern,  he  saw 
The  bold  Cloanthus  near  the  shelvings  draw : 
Betwixt  the  mark  and  him  the  Scylla  stood. 
And,  in  a  closer  compass,  ploughM  tlie  flood : 
He  passed  the  mark,  and  wheeling  got  before : 
Gyas  blasphemed  the  gods,  devoutly  swore, 
Cry'd  out  for  anger,  and  his  hair  he  tore. 
Mindless  of  others'  lives  (so  high  was  gi-own 
His  rising  rage)  and  careless  of  his  own, 
The  ♦rembling  dotard  to  the  deck  he  drew. 
And  hoisted  up,  and  over-board  he  threw. 
This  done  be  seiz'd  the  helm,  his  fellows  cheer'd, 
Tum'd  short  upon  the  shelves,  and  madly  steer'd.   . 

Hardly  his  head  the  plunging  pilot  rears, 
Clogg'd  with  his  clothes,  and  cumberM  with  his 

years  : 
Now  dropping  wt^t,  he  climbs  the  cliflT with  pain; 
The  crowd,  that  saw  him  fall,  and  float  again, 
Shout  from  the  distant  shore,  and  loudly  laugh'd. 
To  see  his  heaving  breast  disgorge  the  briny 

draught 
The  following  Centaur,  and  the  Dolphin's  crftw, 
Their  vanish'd  hopes  of  victory  renew  : 
While  Gya*  lags,  they  kindle  in  the  race. 
To  reach  the  mark  :   Sergesthu?  takes  the  place  r 
Muestheus  pursues ;  and,  while  around  they  wind, 
Comes  up,  not  half  his  galley's  length  behind. 
Then  on  the  deck  amidst  his  mates  appi^ar'd. 
And  thus  their  drooping  courages  he  cheer'd; 
"  My  friends, 'and  Hector's  followers  heietofojfc, 
Exert  your  vigour;  tug  the  labouring  oar ;    [crew, 
Stretdh'd  to  your  strokes,  my  still-unconquer'd 
\Mjom  from  the  flaming  waUs  of  Troy  I  drewr. 
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lathis,  dTCOMinon  btoroit,  let  me  find 
That  strength  of  band,  that  oourage  of  the  mind^ 
Ab  when  yon  »tefiim'd  the  strong  Malean  flood, 
.And  o'er  the  Syrtes'  broken  billows  it>w'4* 
I  seek  not  now  the  foremost  palm  to  gi^n ; 
Though  yet — But  ah,  that  haughty  wish  is  Tain ! 
let  thpae  eigoy  it  whom  the  gods  ordain. 
But  to  be  last,  the  lags  of  all  the  race, 
Bedeem  yourselves  and  me  firom  thai  disgrace." 
Kow  one  and  all,  they  tng  amain ;  they  row 
At  the  full  stretch,  and  shake  the  brazen  prow 
The  sea  beneath  them  sinks:  their  labouring  sides 
Are  sweU'd,  and  sweat  runs  gutteringdown  in  tides. 
Chance  aids  their  daring  with  nnbop'd  success; 
Sergesthus,  eag<er'with  his  beak,  to  press 
Betwixt  the  riral  galley  and  the  rock, 
Shuts  th'  unwieldy  Centaur  in  the  lock* 
The  vessel  struck ;  and,  with  the  dreadful  shock. 
Her  oars  she  shivered,  and  her  head  she  broke. 
The  trembling  rowers  from  their  banks  arise, 
And,  anitoas  for  themselves,  renounce  the  prize. 
WKhtron  poles  they  haave  her  off  the  shores; 
And  gather  from  the  sea  their  floating  oars. 
The  crew  of  Mnestheus,  with  elated  minds. 
Urge  their  success,  and  call  the  willing  winds : 
Tlien  fdy  thekr  oars,  and  cut  their  Jiqmd  way 
b  larger  compass  on  the  loomy  sea. 
As  when  tlfe  dove  her  rackv  hold  forsakes, 
KousM  In  a  fright,  fae««>uoding  wings  she  shakes. 
The  cavern  rings  with. clattering;  out  she  flies, 
And  leaves  ha  ciillow  care,  and  cleaves  the  skies  ; 
At  first  she  flutters ;  but  at  iength  she  springs 
To  sm96Cher  flight,  and  shoots  upon  her  wings; 
So  BiCnestbeus  in  the  Dolphin  cuts  the  sea. 
And  flying  with  a  force,  that  force  assists  his  way. 
Sergesthus  in  the  Centaur  soon  he  pass'd, 
W^gM  in  the  rocky  shoals,  and  sticking  fast. 
In  vaio  the  victor  he  with  cries  implores. 
And  practise  to  row  with  shattered  oars. 
Then  Afnestheus  bears  with  Oyas,  and  outflies : 
The  ship  without  a  pilot  yields  the  prize. 
Vnvanqulsh'd  Scylla  now  akoe  remains; 
Her  he  pursues,  and  all  his  vigour  strains. 
Shouts  from  the  favouring  multitude  arise. 
Applauding  echo  to  the  shoutB  replies ;    ( the  skies, 
^boots,  wishes,  and  applause,  run  rattliag  through 
These  daoNMirs  with  disdain  the.  Scylla  heard. 
Much  grndg'd  the  praise,  but  mora  the  robb'd  re- 
ward: 
Besolv*d  to  hold  their  own«  they  mend  their  pace; 
All  obstinate  to  die,  or  gain  the  race. 
Rais'd  with  success,  the  Dolphin  swiftly  ma 
(For  they  can  conquer  who  believe  they  can) : 
Both  urge  their  oars,  and  fortune  both  supplies, 
And  both  perhaps  had  sbar'd  an  equal  prize : 
When  to  the  seas  Cloanthus  holds  bis  hands. 
And  succour  from  the  watery  powers  demands : 
**  Gods  of  the  liquid  realms,  oa  which  I  row, 
If,  giv'n  by  yon,  the  liiurel.bkid  my  brow. 
Assist  to  make  me  guilty  of  my  vow. 
AsDow-white  bull  shall  on  your  shore  be  skin, 
His  ofiiBr'd  entrai  b  cast  into  the  main : 
And  ruddy  wine,  fhmi  golden  goblets  thrown, 
Your  gnu^fdl  gift  and  my  return  shall  own.*' 
The  choir  of  njrmphs,  and  Phorcus  from  below. 
With  virgin  Faoopea,  beard  his  vow ; 
JUid  oM  Pottooos^  with  his  breadth  of  hand, 
Pash*d  OD,  and  sped  the  galley  to  the  land. 
Swiftas&sh^,  on  winged  wind,  she  flies; 
Ahd,  dactiogtatta^port,  ohUioi  the  ptiie* 


The  herald  summons  all,  and  then  proclaims 
Cloanthus  conqueror  of  the  naval  games. 
The  prince  with  laurel  crowns  the  victor's  head. 
And  three  fat  steers  are  to  his  vessel  led  ; 
The  ship's  reward :  with  generous  wine  beside. 
And  sums  of  silver,  which  the  crew  divide. 
The  lepulers  are  distlugutshed  from  the  rest. 
The  victor  honour'd  with  a  nobler  vest : 
Where  gold  and  purple  strive  in  equal  rows. 
And  needle-work  its  happy  cost  bestows. 
There,  Ganymede  is  wrought  with  living  art. 
Chasing  through  Ida's  groves  the  trembling  hart; 
Breathless  he  seems,  yet  eager  to  pursue : 
When  from  aloft  descends,  in  openView, 
The  bird  of  Jove ;  and,  sousing  on  his  prey. 
With  crooked  talons  bears  the  boy  away. 
In  vain,  with  lifted  hands  and  gazing  eyes, 
His  guards  behold  him  soaring  through  the  skies, 
And.dogs  pursue  his  flight,  with  imiuted  cries. 

Mnestheos  the  second  victor  was  declar'd ;    . 
And  «ammon'd  there,  the  second  prize  he  shared  t 
A  coat  of  mail,  which  brave  Demofeus  bore, 
Mor^  braVe  ^oeas  from  his  shoulders  tore. 
In  single  combat  on  the  Trojan  sl^ore. 
Thia  was  ordaln'd  for  Mnestheus  to  possess. 
In  war  for  his  defence;  for  ornament  in  peace : 
Rich  was  the  gift,  and  glorious  to  biehold ;  . 
But  yet,  so  ponderous  with  its  pistes  of  gold. 
That  scarce  two  servanto  could  the  weight  suirtiaitt. 
Yet,  loaded  thus,  Demoleus  o'er  the  plain. 
Pursued,  and  lightly  seii'd  the  Trojan  traitt. 
The  third  succeeding  to  the  last  reward, 
IVo  goodly  bowls  of  maasy  silver  sbar'd ; 
Wi^h  figures  prominent,  and  richly  wrought, . 
And  two  brass  cauldrons  from  Do^kma  brought       » 

Thus,  all  rewarded  by  the  'hero's  hands, 
Their  conquering  templ«s  bound  with  purine  bacidt< 
And  now  Sergesthus,  clearing  from  the  rock, 
Brought  back  his  galley  shatter'd  with  the  8he<du 
PoHom  she  look'd  without  an  aiding  oar. 
And  hooted  by  the  vulgar,  made  to  shore. 
As  when  a  snake,  surprised  upon  the  road. 
Is  crush'd  athwart  her  body  by  the  load 
Of  heavy  wheels ;  or  with  A  mortal  wound    . 
Her  belly .bruis'd,  and  trodden  to  the  grotmdy 
In  vain,  with  looaen'd  curls,  she  crawls  along, 
Yet  fierce  above,  she  brandishes  her  tongue : 
Glares  with  her  eyes,  and  bristles  with  her  soles. 
But,  grovelling  in  the  dust,  her  parts  imsoiuid  thtf 

trails! 
So  slowly  to  the  port  the  Centaur  tends. 
But  what  she  wants  in  oars  whh  toils  amends's 
Yet,  for  his  gidley  tav'd,  the  gratefnl  prinoa 
Is  pieas'd  th'  unhappy  chief  to  rscompense. 
Pholoe,  the  Cretan  slove^  rewards  hia  care,    . 
Beauteous  herself,  with  lovely  twins,  a^folr. 
"From  thence  his  way  the  Trojan  hero  bent. 
Into  the  neighbouring  plain,  with  mountams  p^nt; 
Whose  sides  were  shaded  with  surroondimg  woods 
Full  in  the  midst  of  this  fair  valley  stood 
A  native  theatre,  whictr  rising  slow, 
By  just  degrees,  o'Mook'd  the  ground  below; 
High  on  a  sylvan  throne  the  leader  sate, 
A  numerous  train  attend  m  solemn  state ; 
Here  those,  that  in  the  rapid  course  deligh^ 
Desire  of  honour  and  the  prize  invite : 
The  rival  runners  withoot  order  standi 
The  Trojans,  mix'd  with  the  Sicilian  1 
Pirst  Kious  withEuryalus  appenra, 
EuryaliitA  \^  ofblooiaiQglystia; 
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With  sprightly  grace,  and  equal  beauty  crowned : 

Kisus.  for  frioidship  to  the  youth  reoown'd. 

J)iores,  next,  of  Priam's  royal  race. 

Then  Salius;  join'd  with  Patron,  took  their  place : 

But  Hatron  io  Arcadia  had  bis  birth, 

^nd  Salius  his  from  Acamanian  earth. 

Then  two  Sicilian  youths,  the  names  of  these, 

Swift  Helymus,  and  lov«ly  Panopes, 

Both  jolly  huntsmen,  both  in  forest  bred, 

And  owning  old  Aceste^  for  their  head. 

With  several  others  of  ignobler  name, 

"Whom  time  has  not  delivered  o*er  to  fame. 

To  these  the  hero  thus  his  thoughts  explain*d  s 
In  words,  which  general  approbation  gain'd  : 
"  Oae  common  largess  is  far  all  designed ; 
The  vanquish'd  and  the  victor  shall  be  join'd. 
Two  darts  of  polisb'd  steel  and  Gnosian  wood, 
A  silver-studded  ax  alike  bestow'd. 
The  foremost  three  have  olive  wreaths  decreed  j 
The  6r8t  of  these  obtains  a  stately  steed 
Adom'd  With  trappings ;  and  the  next  in  fisme, 
llie  qniver  of  an  Amazonian  dame, 
With  feather'd  Thracian  arrows  well  supply'd  ; 
Ji  golden  belt  shall  gird  his  manly  i>ide, 
l^'hich  with  a  sparkling  diamond  shall  be  ty'd: 
Th^  third  this  Grecian  helmet  shall  content*'' 
He  said :  to  their  ap^oiuted  base  they  went: 
With  beating  hearts  th'  expected  sipn  receive, 
And,  starting  all  at  once,  the  barrier  leave. 
Spread  out,  as  on  the  winged  winds,  they  flew, 
iknd  seiz'd  the  disUnt  goal  with  greedy  view. 
Shot  from  the  crowd,  swift  Nisus  all  o'er-pass'd ; 
Kor  storms,  nor  thunder,  equal  half  his  haste. 
The  next,  but  though  the  next,  yet  far  disjoined, 
Came  Salius,  and  Euryalus  behind  ; 
Then  Helymus,  whom  young  l>iorcs  ply'd. 
Step  after  step,  and  almost  side  by  side : 
His  shoulders  pressing,  and  in  longer  space 
Had  won,  or  left  at  least  a  dubious  race. 

Now  spent,  the  goal  they  almost  reach  at  last ; 
When  eager  Nisus,  hapless  in  his  haste. 
Slipped  first,  and,  slipping,  fell  upon  the  plain, 
Sok'd  with  the  blood  of  oxen  newly  slain : 
The  careless  victor  had  not  mark'd  his  way  ; 
But,  treading  where  the  treacherous  puddle  lay. 
His  heels  flew  up ;  and  on  the  grassy  floor 
He  fell,  besmear'd  with  filth  and  holy  gore. 
Not  mindless  then,  Euryalus,  of  thee, 
Vor  of  the  sacred  bonds  of  amity, 
He  strove  th'  immediate  rival's  hope  to  cross, 
And  caught  the  foot  of  Salius  as  he  rose : 
So  Salius  lay  extended  on  the  plain ; 
Eur3ralus  springs  out,  the  prize  to  gain. 
And  leaves  the  crowd  :  applauding  peals  attend 
The  victor  to  the  goal,  who  vanquish'd  by  his 

friend. 
Next  Helymus,  and  then  Diores  came, 
By  two  misfortunes  made  the  third  in  fume. 
But  Salius  enters  J  and,  exclaiming  loud 
For  justice,  deafens  and  diitturbs  the  crowd  : 
Urges  his  cause  may  in  the  court  be  he-ard  ; 
And  pleads,  the  prize  is  wrongfully  preferr'd. 
But  ^vour  for  Eurjalus  appears ; 
His  blooming  beauty,  with  his  tender  years. 
Had  brib'd  the  judge*  for  the  promis'd  prize; 
B^des,  Diores  fills  the  court  with  cries  : 
Who  vainly  reaches  at  the  last  reward, 
If  the  fii$t  palm  on  Salius  be  conferr'd. 
Tlien  thus  the  prince :  '•  Let  no  disputes  arise  : 
Where  fortune  pLic'd  it,  I  award  the  prize : 


But  fortune's  errours  gire  me  lesre  to  mendy 

At  least  to  pity  my  deserving  friend." 

He  said :  and,  from  among  the  spoils,  he  draws 

(Ponderous  with  shaggy  mane  and  golden  paws) 

A  lion's  hide,  to  Salius  this  he  gives; 

Nisus  with  «Dvy  sees  the  gift,  and  grieres. 

**  If  such  rewards  to  vanquished  men  are  doe,*! 

He  said,  '*  and  falling  is  to  rise  by  you. 

What  prize  may  Nisus  from  your  bounty  claia^ 

Who  merited  the  first  rewards  and  fiiine  i 

In  falling,  both  an  equal  fortune  try*d ; 

Would  fortune  for  my  fall  so  well  pit>vide!" 

With  thb  he  pointed  to  bisfece,  and  show'd 

His  bands,  and  all  his  habit  smeared  with  blood. 

Th'  indulgent  father  of  the  pec^le  smii'd. 

And  caused  to  be  produc'd  an  ample  shield 

Of  wondrous  art,  by  Didvmaon  wrought. 

Long  since  from  Neptuoe^s  bars  in  triumph  brought 

I'his  griv'n  to  Nisus,  he  divides  the  rest ;  ' 

And  equal  justice  in  his  gifts  express'd. 

The  race  thus  ended,  and  rewards  bestowed, 

Once  more  the  prince  bespeaks  the  attentive  crowd  i 

**  If  there  be^hcre,  whose  dauntless  courage  dare 

In  gauntlet  fight,  with  limbs  and  body  bare. 

His  opposite  sustain  in  open  view/ 

Stand  forth  the  champion,  and  the  games  renew. 

Two  prizes  I  propose,  and  thus  divide :' 

A  bull  with  gildeid  boms,  and  fillets  ty'd. 

Shall  be  the  portion  of  the  conquering  chief, 

A  sword  and  helm  shall"  cheer  the  loser's  grief." 

Then  haughty  Dares  in  the  lists  appears ;     '  ' 

Sulking  he  strides,  his  head  erected  bears. 

His  nervous  arms  tlie  weighty  gauntlet  wield. 

And  loud  applauses  echo  thh>ugh  the  field.     * 

Dares  alone  in  combat  ns'd  to  stand, 

The  match  of  mighty  Paris  hand  to  band ; 

The  same  at  Hector's  funerals  undertook  ■ 

Gigantic  Butes,  of  th'  Amician  stock; 

And,  by  the  stroke  of  his  resistless  hand, 

Stretch'd  the  vast  bulk  upon  the-yellow  €aod« 

Such  Dares  was  ;  and  such  he  strode  along,    * 

And  drew  the  wonder  of  the  gazing  throng. 

His  brawny  back^  an  ample  breast  he  shows  ; 

His  lifted  arms  around  his  head  he  throws  y 

And  tifeals  in  whistling  air  his  empty  blows. 

His  match  is  sought ;  but  thro*  the'trembling  handa 

Not  one  dares  answer  to  the  proud  demand.  '  • 

Presuming  of  his  force,  with  sparkling  eyes. 

Already  he  tlevours  the  promised  prize. 

He  claims  the  bull  with  awlets  insolence ; 

And,  having  seiz'd  his  horns,  accosts  the  prince: 

**  If  none  my  matchless  valour  dares  oppose. 

How  long  shall  Dares  wait  his  dastard  focsf 

Permit  me,  chief,  permit  without  delay. 

To  lead  this  uncontended  gift  away." 

The  crowd  assents ;  and,  with  redoubled  cries. 

For  the  proud  challenger  demands  the  prize.  • 

Acestes,  fir'd  with  just  disdain,  to  see 
The  palm  usurp'd  Svithont  a  victory, 
Roproach'd  Entellus  thus,  who  sate  beside. 
And  heard,  and  .saw  unmov'd,  the  Trojan's  pride  t 
"  Once,  but  in  vain,  a  champion  of  renown, 
So  tamely  can  you  bear  the  ravish'd  crown  ? 
A  pri/.e  m  triumph,  borne  before  your  sight. 
And  shun  for  tear  the  danger  of  the  fight ; 
Where  is  our  Eryx  now,  the  boasted  name. 
The  god  who  taught  your  thundering  arm  tl»e 

game? 
When*  now  your  baffied  honour,  where  the  spoil 
I'hat  liil'd  your  hottse,  and  fame  thatfiil'dokir  i^lc  ?" 
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^iMiis^^att  ^<  My  toia  it  9tiU  the  sane ; 
lTnmov*d  with  fear,  aiid  mov'd  with  mankl  feme : 
Bat  my  diiU  blood  is  curdled  in  my  veins. 
And  scarce  the  shadow  of  a  man  remains, 
pb,  could  I  turn  to  that  fair  prime  again, 
Tliat  prime,  of  which  thfs  boaster  is  so  vain  ! 
The  brave  who  this  decrepit  age  defies, 
Should  feel  my  ibroe,  vithoat  the  prorais*d  priae.*' 
He  said ;  and,  rising  at  the  word,  he  threw 
Two  ponderous  gauntlets  down,  in  open  view; 
pauntlets,  which  Eryx  wont  in  fight  to  wield. 
And  sheath  his  hands  with  m  t^e  listed  field. 
VTith  fear  and  wonder  seiz'd,  the  crowd  beholds 
The  gloves  of  death,  with  seven  distsngoishM  folds 
Of  tough  bull  hides ;  the  space  within  is  spread 
l^th  iron,  or  with  loads  of  heavy  lead. 
Bares  hislbelf  was  dannted  at  the  sight, 
^leAounc'd  his  challenge,  and  refused  to  fight. 
4stont8hUl  at  their  weight  the  hero  stands. 
And  iiois'd  the  ponderous  engines  in  hb  hands. 
**  What  had  your  wonder,"  said  Entellos,  **  been, 
|Iad  yon  the  gamitlets  of  Alcides  seen, 
Or  view*d  the  stem  debate  on  this  unhappy  green  ! 
These  which  I  beat,  yonr  br6ther  Eryx  bore. 
Still  mark'^d  with  batter'd  brains  and  mingled  gore. 
"WiCh  these  he  long  sustaiaM  th'  Herculean  arm ; 
And  thdK  I  wielded  while  my  blood  was  warm: 
This  languish^  frame  while  better  spirits  fed. 
Ere  age  uAstruag  my  nerves,  or  time  o'eriaow'd  my 
But,  if  the  challenger  these  arms  refuse,       Ihead. 
And  cannot  wield  their  weight,  or  dare  not  use  ^ 
If  great  .£aeas  and  Aeestes  join 
)n  his  request,  these  gauntlets  I  resign  s 
Imt  us  with  equal  arms  perform  the  ^t, 
And  let  himJeave  to  fear,  since  1  resign  my  righf 
This  said,  Entdlutf  for  the  strife  prepares ; 
Stript  of  his  quilted  coat,  his  body  bares  t 
CompDs'd  of  mighty  bones  and  brown  he  stands, 
'4  goodly  towering  object,  on  the  sands.         ^ 
Then  jnst  JEi^tms  equal  arms  suppiy'd. 
Which  round  their  shoulders  to  their  wrists  they 
Both  on  the  tiptoe  stand,  at  full  extent ',      [tyM  ; 
ThCfir  arms  aloft,  their  bodies  inly  bent ; 
Their  heads  from  aiming  blows  they  bear  afar ; 
With  clashing  gauntlets  then  provoke  the  war. 
One  on  bis  youth  and  pliant  limbs  relies ; 
One  on  bis  sinews  and  his  giant  sise. 
The  last  is  stiff  with  age,  his  motion  slow, 
tte  heaves  for  breath :  he  staggers  to  and  fro ; 
i^nd  donds  of  issuing  smoke  his  nostrils  loudly  blow. 
Yet,  equal  in  success,  they  ward,  they  strike ; 
Their  ways  are  difiinrent,  but  their  art  alike. 
Before,  behind,  the  blows  are  dealt  $  around 
Their  hollow  sides  the  rattling  thumps  resound : 
A^storm  of  strokes  well-meant  with  fory  flies. 
And  errs  about  their  temples,  ears,  and  eyes : 
Nor  always  errs ;  for  oft  the  gauntlet  draws 
A  sweeping  stroke,  along  the  crackling  jaws. 
Heavy  with  age,  Entellus  stands  his  ground. 

Sot,  with  hiswairping  body,  wards  the  wound : 
is  hand  and  watebfol  eye  keep  even  pace ; 
While  Dares  traverses,  a^  shifts  his  place  ) 
And,  like  a  captain,  who  beleaguers  round 
Some  stfong-buiit  castle,  on  a  rising  ground, 
Views  all  th'  approaches  with  observing  eyes, 
This,  and  that  other  part,  in  vain  he  tries ; 
And  nkore  on  industry  than  force  relies. 
With  hands  on  high,  Entellus  threats  the  foe ; 
But  Dares  watch'd  the  motkm  from  below,  [blow. 
And^^aildei  and  shunn'd  the  loog-doioendiDg 


Entellus  wastes  his  forces  on  the  wind ; 
And  thus  deluded  of  the  stroke  designed. 
Headlong  and  heavy  fell :  his  ample  breast. 
And  weighty  limbs,  his  ancient  mother  presa'df 
So  fslls  a  hollow  pine,  that  long  had  stood 
On  Ida's  height,  or  Eryma^thus*  wood, 
Tom  from  the  roots :  the  differing  nations  rise. 
And  shouts,  and  .mingled  murmuia,  cend  the  skiai* 
Aoesles  runs,  with  eager  haste,  to  raise 
The  feirn  companion  of  his  youthful  daya : 
Daunt^eiB  he  rose,  and  to  tbe  figKt  returned. 
With  shame  bis  glowing  cheeks,  his  eyes  with  fmf 

burned; 
Disdain  and  oonscions  virtne  fir'd  his  breast. 
And,  with  redoubled  force,  his  foe  be  press'd. 
He  lays  on  load  with  either  hand,  amain, 
And  headlong  drives  the  lYojan  o'er  the  plain. 
Nor  stops,  nor  stays ;  nor  rest  nor  breath  alfowi. 
But  storms  of  strokes  deaoend  about  bis  brows; 
A  rattling  tempsst,  and  a  bail  of  blows. 
But  now  the  prince,  who  saw  the  wild  increase 
Of  wounds,  commands  the  cambaunts  to  oeasa  t 
And  bounds  Entellus'  wrath,  and  bids  tl)e  peaoe^ 
First  on  the  Trojan,  spent  with  toil,  he%cama. 
And  sooth'd  his  sorrow  for  the  suffered  shame. 
*<  What  fury  seiz*d  my  friend?  the  godb,"  wM 

he, 
"  To  him  propitious,  and  averse  to  thee. 
Have  gi  v*n  his  arm  superior  fence  to  thine ; 
Tis  madness  to  contend  with  strength  divine.** 
Tbe  gauntlet  fight  thus  ended,  from  the  shora 
His  iaithful  friends  unhappy  Dares  bore : 
His  mouth  and  nostrils  pour'd  a  purple  flood ; 
And  pounded  teeth  came  rushing  with  his  blood* 
Faintly  he  staggered  through  the  hissing  tbrongj ' 
And  hung  his  head,  and  trail'd  his  legs  along. 
The  sword  and  casque  are  carry'd  by  bis  train  { 
But  with  bis  foe  the  palm  and  ox  remain. 

Tbe  champion,  then,  before*  i£neas  came ; 
Proud  of  his  prize,  but  proader  of  his  feme : 
**  O  goddess-bom !  and  you,  Dardantan  host. 
Mark  with  attention,  and  forgive  my  boast : 
Leam  what  I  was,  by  what  remains ;  and  know 
Prom  what  impending  fete,  you  sav'd  my  foe." 
Sternly  he  spoke ;  and  then  confronts  the  bull ; 
And,  on  his  ample  forehead,  aiming  fell. 
The  deadly  stroke  descending,  pierc'd  the  dmll. 
Down  drops  the  t«ast:  nor  needs  the  second  woondf 
But  sprawls  in  pangs  of  death,  and  spurns  the 

ground. 
Then  thus.    <*  In  Dares'  stead  I  offer  thb; 
F.ryx,  accept  a  nobler  sacrifice : 
Take  the  last  gift  my  wither'd  arms  can  yi^; 
Thy  gauntlets  I  resign,  and  here  renounce  the  field.** 

This  done,  J^neas  orders,  for  the  close. 
The  strife  of  archers  with  contending  bows. 
The  mast,  Sergesthus*  shattered  gatley  bore. 
With  hi^  own  hands  he  raises  on  the  fchore  : 
A  fluttering  dove  upon  the  top  they  tie. 
The  living  mark  at  which  their  arrows  fly* 
The  rival  archers  in  u  line  advance ; 
Their  turn  of  shooting  to  receive  from  chance* 
A  helmet  holds  their  names.  The  lots  are  draw^ 
On  tbe  first  scroll  was  rc»d  Hippocooo : 
l*he  people  shout ;  upon  the  next  was  found 
Young  Mnestheus,  late  with  naval  honours  crown*4r 
The  third  contained  Eurytion*8  noble  name. 
Thy  brother,  Pandarus,  and  next  in  feme : 
UluNn  Pallas  urg'd  the  treaty  to  confound. 
And  ieiid  among  the  Greda  a  feathered  wooal^ 
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Acestcf  in  the  hokUm  lart  ramahi'd ; 
Whom  not  his  age  from  youthful  Bports  mtrnin'd. 
Soon  ali  with  rigour  bend  their  trotty  bows, 
Andy -from  the  quiver,  each  his  arrow  chose : 
Hippoooon's  was  the  first :  with  foroeful  swaj 
It  (lew,  and,  whiiziog,  cut  the  liquid  way. 
Fix'd  in  the  mast  the  feather'd  weapon  stands ; 
The  fearful  pigeon  flutters  in  her  hands; 
And  the  tree  trembled ;  and  the  shouting  cries 
Of  the  pleae^d  people  rend  the  raulted  skies. 
Then  Mnestbeus  to  the  head  his  arrow  drore, 
With  lifted  eyes,  and  took  his  aim  above  ; 
But  made  a  glancing  shot,  and  miss'd  the  dove. 
Yet  mi^M  so  narrow,  that  he  cut  the  cord 
Which  fiistcn*d,  by  the  foot,  the  flitting  bird. 
The  captive  thua  releasM,  away  she  flies, 
And  beats,  with  clapping  wings,  the  yielding  skies. 
His  bow  already  ben^  Eurytion  stood. 
And,  having  first  invok'd  his  brother  god, 
His  winged  shaft  with  eager  haste  he  sped  ; 
The  Ihtiii  message  reach*d  her  as  she  fled : 
She  leavea  her  life  akrft:  she  strikes  the  ground, 
And  vendefs^baok  the  weapon  in  the  wound. 
Acestesy  gntdginf  at  his  lot,  renmins 
Without  a  prize  to  gratify  bis  pains. 
ykk  shopUng  upward,  scnda.his  ahafit,  to  show 
An  archer's  art,  and  boast  his  twanging  bow. 
The  featherM  irrow  gave  a  dire  portent : 
And  latter  angurs  judge  from  this  event. 
ChafM  by  the  speed,  itfir'd;  and,  as  it  flaw, 
A  trail  of  following  flames  ascending  drew: 
Kindling  they  moontt  and  mark  the  shiny  way 
Across  the  skies,  as  fidling  meteors  play, 
And  vanish  into  wind,  or  in  a  blase  decay. 
The  Trqians  and  Stciiians  wildly  stare ; 
And,  trarabling,  turn  their  wonder  into  prayer. 
The  Dnrdan  prince  pnt  on  a  smilmg  face. 
And  strain^  Acestes  with  a  dose  embrace : 
Then,  honouring  him  with  gifb  above  the  rest, 
Tum'd;  the  bnd -omen,  nor  his  fears  confiessM. 
**  The  gods,"  said  he,  **  this  miracle  have  wrought; 
And  order'd  yon  the  prine  without  the  lot 
Accept  this  goblet  rongh  with  figured  goM, 
Which  Ttomcian  Cisseus  gave  mysire  of  old ; 
This  pladge  of  ancient  amity  receive, 
Which  to  my  aooond  siie  I  justly  give»" 
He  said ;  and,  with  the  trumpet's  cheerful  sonnd, 
Broclaim'd  him  victor,  and  with  Unit]  crown'd. 
Kor  good  .Eurytion  envy'd  him  the  prize ; 
Though  he  transfixM  the  pigeon  in  the  skies. 
Who  cut  tibe  line,  wHh  second  gifts  was  grac'd  ( 
The  third  was  his,  whose  arrow  pierc'd  the  mast. 
The  chief,  before  the  games  were  wholly  dene, 
CUl'd  Periphantes,  tutor  to  bis  son ; 
And  whisper'd  thus :  **  With  speed  Ascanius  find. 
And  if  his  childish  troop  be  ready  join'd, 
On  horsebmek  let  him  grace  his  grandeire's  day ; 
And  leadhls  equals  arm'd  in  jiist  array." 
He  said ;  and,  calling  out,  the  cirque  he  clears : 
The  crowd  withdra«n,  an  op^n  pkiin  appears. 
And  now  the  noble  youths,  oS  form  divine, 
Advance  before  their  fathers  m  a  line : 
The  fidars  grace  the  steeds ;  the  steeds  with  glory 
shine. 
Thus  Bwrcfaing  on,  in  military  pride, 
Sionts  of  applause  resound  from  side  to  tide. 
Their  casques,  adom^  with  laurel  wreaths,  they 
Each  brandishing  aloft  a  cornel  spear.  f  wear, 

Some  at  their  backs  their  gilded  qiiivera  bore ; 
Their. chains  <tf  bnmish'd  gold  hong  down  before: 


Three  gracefol  troops  they  fenn'd  nptm  Hie  grtan; 
Three  graceful  leaders  at  their  head  were  seen ; 
Twelve  f(4low'd  every  chief,  and  left  n  space  be* 

tween. 
The  first  young  Priaa  lad ;  a  knrely  hoy. 
Whose  grandsire  was  th*  unhappy  king  of  TtOf  t 
His  race,  in  after-time,  was  known  to  fome, 
New  hoooiin  ad£ng  to  the  Latian  naoMi ; 
And  well  the  royal  boy  his  Tbraeino  steed  hooMMw 
White  were  the  fetlod»  of  bis  feet  bnfore, 
And  on  his  front  a  snowy  star  he  bore : 
Then  beaateous  Atis,|with4iilua  iNPed, 
Of  equal  age,  the  second  squadron  Ie4. 
The  last  in  Older,  but  the  first  in  place. 
First  in  the  lovely  features  of  his  foce. 
Rode  fair  Ascanius  on  a  Aery  steed. 
Queen  Dido's  gift,  and  of  the  Tyrian  breads 
Sure  oourseis  for  the  reft  the  king  ordains, 
With  golden  bits  adom'd,  and  purple  reins. 

The  pleas'd  spectators  peals  of  shouU  i^ne^ 
And  aH  the  parents  in  the  childrea  view: 
Their  make,  their  motions,  and  their  sprightly* 

grace: 
And  hopes  and  fears  alternate  in  their  fooe. 

Th'  unfledg'd  commandem)  and  their  martial 
First  make  the  circmt  of  the  sandy  plaia,      [tftttt. 
Around  their  sires,:  and,  at  tb*  appointed  siga^ 
Drawn  up  in  beauteous  order,  fenn  a  line. 
The  second  signal  sounds:  the  troop  divides 
In  three  distinguish^  parts,  with  throe  dietinguish'dt 

guides. 
Again  they  close,  and  once  again  disjoin. 
And  troop  to  troop  oppos'd,  and  line  to  line. 
They  meet,  they  wheel,  they  throw  their  darUafMC 
With  harmless  rage,  and  well-dissembled  itar. 
Then  in  a  round  the  mingled  bodies  mn ; 
Flying  th^y  follow,  and  pursuing  ahua. 
Broken  they  break,  and  rallying,  tbey  renew* 
In  other  forms,  the  military  shew. 
At  last,  in  order,  nndiscern'd  they  join ; 
And  march  together,  in  a  friendly  Baa. 
And,  as  the  Cretan  Iab3rrinth  of  old, 
With  wandering  ways,  and  many  a  winding  fohi, 
Involv'd  the  weary  feet,  without  redress, 
In  a  ftwmd  errour,  which  deny^d  recess ; 
So  fought  the  Trc^n  boys  m  wariike  play, 
Tum'd,  atad  retom'd,  and  still  a  diflersnt  ^ay^ 
Thus  dolphins,  in  the  deep,  each  other  chase. 
In  circles,  when  they  swim  around  the  watery  Mi^ 
This  game,  these  carousals,  Ascanius  taught  ;> 
And,  building  Alba,  to  the  Latms  brangfat  $ 
Show'd  what  he  leam'd:  the  Latin  sires  impart. 
To  their  succeeding  sons,  the  gracefol  aft : 
From  these  imperial  Roma  reeeivM  the  game; 
Which  Troy,  the  youths  the  Trojan  troop,  they 

name. 
Thus  fEur  the  sacred  sports  they  celd>rate : 
But  Fortune  soon  reaum'd  her  ancient  bats : 
For  while  they  pay  the  dead  his  annua)  dues. 
Those  envy'd  rites  Satnmian  Juno  Views; 
And  sends  the  goddess  of  the  various  bow. 
To  try  new  methods  of  revenge  below : 
Supplies  the  winds  to  wing  her  airy  way  j 
Where  in  the  port  secure  the  navy  lay. 
Swiftly  foir  Iris  down  her  arch  descends; 
And,  undiscern'd,  her  fatal  Toyage  endiL 
She  saw  the  gathering  crowd  ;  and  gliding  thence, 
The  desert  shore,  and  fleet  without  defenoa 
Tlie  Trojan  n>atron8  on  the  sands  aloTie, 
With  bi^tt  «i^  tea«s,  Anehisas-'  death  bemo^ifc 
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Tben,  tmming  to  tlie  tea  tbcir  weeping  eycf , 
Their  |Mty  to  themselveft  renews  their  cries^ 
*f  Alas  I"  said  oae,  "  what  oceans  yet  remaia 
For  us  to  sail !  what  labours  to  sustain  P* 
All  take  the  word ;  and,  with  a  general  groaa» 
Implore  the  gods  for  peace  $  and  places  of  th^ 

own. 
The  goddess,  great  in  inischief,  views  their  paina; 
And,  in  a  woman^s  form,  her  heavenly  limbs  re- 
strains. 
In  fuse  and  shape,  old  Beroe  she  became, 
Doriclus'  wife,  a  venerable  dame ; 
Once  blessed  with  riches,  and  a  mother's  nao^ 
Thus  cbang'd,  amidst  the  crying  crowd  she  ran, 
2f iy'd  with  the  matrons,  and  these  words  began : 
*'  O  wretched  we,  whom  not  the  Orecian  power, 
Kor  flames  destroyed,  in  Troy's  unhappy  hour ! 
O  wretched  we,  reserved  by  cruel  fate. 
Beyond  the  ruins  of  the  sinking  state  ! 
Kow  seven  revolving  years  are  wholly  run, 
Since  this  impro^>erous  voyage  we  begun: 
Since  toss*d  from  shores  to  shores,  from  lands  to 
Inhospitable  rocks  and  barren  sands;  [land^ 

^Vaodering  in  exile,  through  the  stormy  sea, 
V^e  search  in  vain  for  flying  Italy. 
Now  cast  by  fortune  on  this  kindred  land. 
What  should  our  rest,. and  rising  walls,  withstand  ? 
Or  hinder  here  to  fix  our  banish'd  band  ? 
<v  country  lost !  and  gods  redeemed  in  vain. 
If  still  in  endless  exile  we  remain  ! 
Shall  we  no  more  the  Trpjan  walls  renew. 
Or  streams  of  some  dissembled  Simois  view  ? 
Haste,  join  with  me,  th'  unhappy  fleet  oons^me : 
Cassandra  bids,  and  I  declare  her  doom. 
In  steep  I  saw  her ;  she  supply 'd  my  bands 
(For  this  I  more  than  dreamt)  with  flaming  brands: 
With  these,'*  said  she,  "  these  wanderii^  ships  de« 

stfoy; 
These  are  your  fatal  seats,  and  this  your  Troy. 
Time  calls  you  now,  the  precious  hour  employ, 
^lack  not  the  good  presage,  while  Heaven  inspket 
Our  minds  to  dare,  and  gives  th^  ready  (im. 
See  Neptune's  altars  minister  their  brands ; 
like  go  J  is  pleased;  the  god  supplies  our  hand**'' 
Then,  from  the  pile,  a  flamii^  fir  she  drew. 
And,  toss'd  in  air,  amidst  the  gallics  threw. 
Wcapp'd  in  amaze,  the  matrons  wildly  stare : 
Then  Pyrgo,  reverenc'd  for  her  hoary,  hair, 
Pyrgo,  'the  nurse  of  Priam's  numerous  raco, 
*'  No  Beroe  this,  though  she  belies  her  face  e 
What  terfours  from  her  frowning  front  arise  1 
Behold  a  goddess  in  her  ardent  eyes ! 
What  rays  around  her  heavenly  4ce  are  seen, 
Mark  her  mayestic  voice»  au4  more  than  mortal 

mien ! 
Beroe  but  now  I  left ;  whom»  pin'd  with  pain. 
Her  age  and  anguish  from  these  rites  detain." 
She  said ;  the  matrons,  seiz'd  with  new  amaze. 
Roll  their  malignant  eyes,.and  on  the  navy  gase : 
They  fear,  and  hope,  and  neither  part  obey : 
They  hope  the  £ated  land,  but  foar  the  fatal  way. 
The  goddess,  having  done  her  task  below. 
Mounts  up  an  equal  wings,  and  beads  her  paintad 

how. 
Struck  with  the  sight,  and  seiz'd  with  rage  divine. 
The  matrons  prosecuto  their  mad  design : 
They  shriek  aloud,  they  snatch,  with  impious  hands. 
The  food  of  altars,  firs,  and  flaauig  brands. 
Green  boughs,  ^  saf4ings,  miogled  in  their  haite  ; 
And  smoking. torcb^  on  Ui9  )ihip4  they  cajiU 


The  flame,  unstopp'd  at  fint,  v^osefary  gams; 
And  Vulcan  rides  at  large  with  loosen'd  reins: 
Triumphant  to  the  painted  stems  he  soars, 
Aad  seizes  in  bis  way  the  banks  and  crackling  oark 
Eumelus  was  the  first  the  news  to  bear, 
Whil^  yet  they  crowd  the  rural  theatre. 
Then  what  they  hear,  is  witoess'd  by  their  eyes  a 
A  storm  of  sparkles  and  of  flames  arise. 
Ascaaius  took  tb'  alarm,  while  y^t  he  led 
His  early  wairiors  on  his  prancing  steed. 
And  spurring  on,  his  equals  soon  o'erpass'd. 
Nor  could  his  frighted  friends  reclaim  his  haite* 
Soon  as  the  royal  youth  appeared  in  view. 
He  seat  his  voice  bisfore  him  as  he  flew : 
'*  What  madness  moves  you,  matrons,  to  deftioy 
The  last  remainders  of  unhappy  Troy  ? 
Not  hostile  fleets,  bat  your  own  hopes  yon  biira^ 
And  00  your  friends  your  fatal  fiiry  tora. 
Behold  your  own  Ascanius:"  while  he  said. 
He  drew  his  glittering  helmet  from  his  head  | 
In  which  the  yoijiths  to  sportful  arms  he  lad* 
By  this,  i£neas  and  his  train  appear ; 
And  now  the  women,  seiz'd  with  shame  and  fear, 
.  Dispersal,  to  woods  and  cavemf  take  their  flighfi; 
Abhor  their  actions,  and  avoid  the  light : 
Their  friends  acknowledge,  and  their  erronr  find;. 
And  shake  the  goddess  from  their  alter'd  mind* 

Not  so  the  raging  fires  their  fury  caaae ; 
But  lurking  in  the  sa^ms,  with  seeming  pCMi^ 
Work  on  their  way,  amid  the  smouldariag  lo«^ 
Sure  ia  destruction,  but  in  motion  slow, 
llie  silent  pli^rue  through  the  green  tmbmmibt 
And  vomits  out  a  tardy  flame  by  fitsi 
Down  to  the  keels^  and  upward  to  the  aaili^ 
The  fire  descends,  or  mounts ;  but  atiil  pcaaails  t 
Nor  backets  ponr'd,  nor  stren^kh  of  haiinui^aiid^ 
Can  tha  victorioas  element  withstand. 
The  pious  hero  renda  bia  rabe^  and  thnMtt 
To  Heaven  his  hands,  and idth  Im  hands  hii wavaa 
'*  Q  Jove !"  he  cry'd,  >*  if  paaym. can  y^t  irnxm 

place ; 
If  thou  abhonr'st  not  all  liM  DmaMt  noa|. 
If  any  spark  of  pity  still  remain  $ 
If  gods  are  gods^  and  not  invok'd  in  vain; 
Yet  spare  the  relics  of  the  Trcgan  tmin. 
Yet  from  the  flames  oar  burning  veisels  fraa» 
Or  let  thy  fory  fall  alone  on  me 
At  this  devoted  head  thy  thunder  tktom^ 
And  send  the  willing  sacrifice  below." 

Seance  had  be  said»  \i4Mn  sginthem  stoms  arise  ; 
From  pole  to  pole  the  fority  lightaiag  flies  $ 
Loud  cafttiing shakes  the  mawntaini  and  the  pfaun; 
Heaven  bellies  downward,  and  descends  in  rain; 
Whola  theeits  of  water  frem  the  clouds  are  sent, 
Whifth^  hissiog  through  the  planks,  the  flamei 

prevent : 
And  st(^  the  fiery  pest:  foar  shipa  aleae 
Burn-to  the  waste,  and  for  the  fleet  atone. 

But  dowblful  tiMNighta  the  heeo's  heart  dinde; 
If  be  shouk^  still  in  Sicily  reside. 
Forgetful  of  hia  fotes>  or  ttmpt  the  mam» 
In  hope  the  prottis'd  Italy  to  gafai. 
Then  Nautea,  .old  and  wise^  to  whom  alone 
The  will  of  Hewwi  by  PftUaS:was  fore-shown  | 
Vers'd  in  portents,  eq^ienc'd  and  inspir'd 
To  teU,events,  and  what  the  fates  requir'd : 
Thns  while  besteod*  to  neither  part  indin'd. 
With  cheerial  words  reliarkl  bis  laboacipg  mini  « 
"  O  godduss  bon^  resigned  in  every  state, 
With;pati^iM»h»aK«  vdtlt  pr.Midenflf>  pMhyear  fiu»' 
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^7  sufiering  well,  our  fbrtune  we  subdue ; 
^]y  when  she  frowns,  and  when  she  calls  pursue. 
Your  friend  Acestes  is  of  Trojan  kind ; 
To  him  disolobe  the  secrets  of  your  mind : 
Trust  in  his  hands  your  old  and  useless  train, 
Too  numerous  for  the  ships  which  yet  lemaio  : 
The  feehJe,  >old,  indulgent  of  their  ease, 
The  dames  who  dread  the  dan^rs  of  the  seas, 
With  all  their  dastard  crew,  who  dare  not  stsjid 
The  shock  of  battle  with  your  foes  by  land  ; 
llere  you  may  build  a  common  town  for  all ; 
And,  from  Acestes'  name,  Acesta  call." 
The  reasons,  with  his  friend's  experience  join'd, 
Encouracr'd  much,  but  more  disturb'd  his  mind. 
'Tw^  d^  of  night ;  when  to  his  slumbering  eyes, 
His  father's  shade  descended  from  the  skies; 
And  thus  he  spoke  :  "  O  more  than  vital  breath, 
Lov'd  while  I  liv'd,  and  dear  ev'n  after  death ; 
O  son !  in  various  toils  and  troubles  tost, 
The  king  of  Hiaven  employs  my  careful  ghost 
On  his  commands ;  the  god  who  sav'd  from  fire 
Your  flaming  fleet,  and  beard  your  just  desire : 
The  wholesome  counsel  of  your  friend  receive ; 
And  here  the  coward  train,  and  women,  leave  t 
Tht  chosen  youth,  and  thoK  who  nobiy  dare 
Tnmsport,  to  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  war. 
The  stem  Italians  with  their  courage  try  ; 
Kough  are  their  manners,  and  their  minds  are  high, 
But  first  to  Pluto's  palace  you  should  go, 
And«eek  my  shade  among  the  blest  below. 
For  not  with  impious  ghosts  my  soul  remains. 
Nor  suffers,  with  the  damned,  p-  rpeuial  pains, 
But  breathes  the  living  air  of  soft  Elysiao  plains. 
The  chaste  Sibylla  shall  your  steps  convey ; 
And  blood  of  offer'd  victims  free  the  way ; 
There  shall  yon  knowVhat  realms  the  gods  assign; 
And  learn  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  your  line. 
But  now,  farewell :  I  vanish  with  the  night ; 
And  ffeel  th*  blast  of  Heaven's  approaching  light." 
Ha  said,  and  mixM  with  shades,  and  took  his  airy 

flight 
"  Whither  so  fiwt  ?"  the  61ial  duty  cry»d, 
•*  And  why.  ah  why  !  the  wish'd  embrace  deny'd  !" 
He  said,  an<l  rose :  as  holy  zeal  inspires. 
He  rakes  hot  embers,  and  renews  the  fires. 
His  country  gods  and  Vesta  then  adores 
With  cakes  and  incense ;  and  their  aid  implores. 
Next  for  his  friends  and  royal  host  he  sent, 
BcveaI'd  his  vision  and  the  gods'  intent, 
With  his  own  purpose.     All,  without  delay,. 
The  will  of  Jove'and  his  desires  obey. 
They  list  with  women  each  degenerate  name. 
Who  dares  not  hazard  life,  for  future  fame. 
These  they  cashier :  the  brave  remaining  few, 
Oars,  banks,  and  cables,  half  consum'd,  renew. 
The  prince  desiirns  a  city  with  the  plough; 
The  lots  their  several  tenements  allow. 
This  part  is  nara'd  from  Ilium,  that  from  Troy ; 
And  the  new  kitig  ascends  the  throne  with  joy. 
A  chosen  senate  from  the  people  draws ; 
Appoints  the  judges,  and  ordains  the  laws. 
Then  on  the  top  of  Rryx,  they  begin 
A  rising  temple  to  the  Paphian  queen : 
Anchises,  Ust,  is  honour'd  as  a  god ; 
A  priest  is  added,  annual  gifts  bestow'd  ; 
And  groves  are  planted  round  his  blest  abode. 
Nine  days  they  pass  in  feasts,  their  temples  crown'd ; 
And  fumes  of  incense  in  the  fanes  abound. 
Then,  from  the  south  arose  a  gentle  breeze. 
That  carl'd  the  smoothness  of  the  glassy  seas : 


The  rising  winds  a  rulBing  |a1e  aflbrd. 
And  call  the  merry  mariners  on  board. 

Now  loud  laments  along  the  shores  resonod^ 
Of  parting  friends,  in  close'embTa::e8  bound. 
Thti  trembling  women,  the  degenerate  train. 
Who  shunn'd  the  frightful  dangers  of  the  main, 
Ev'n  those  desire  to  sail,  and  take  their  share 
Of  the  rough  passage,  and  the  promis'd  war ; 
Whom  good  ^neas  cheers ;  and  recommends 
To  their  new  master's  care  his  fearful  friends. 
On  Eryx'  altars  three  fat  calves  he  lays; 
A  lamb  new  fallen  to  the  stormy  seas ; 
Then  slips  his  hausers,  and  his  anchors  weighs. 
High  on  the  deck  the  god-like  hero  stands ; 
With  olive  crown'd ;  a  charger  in  his  hands ; 
Then  cast  the  reeking  entrails  in  the  brine. 
And  pourM  the  sacrifice  of  purple  wine. 
Fresh  gales  arise,  with  equal  strokes  they  vie. 
And  brush  the  buxom  seas,  and  o'er  the  billows  fly« 

Meantime  the  mother  goddess,  full  of  f^rs. 
To  Neptune  thus  address'd,  with  tenderers : 
"  The  pride  of  Jove's  imperious  queen,  the  rage. 
The  malice,  which  no  sufferings  can  assuage. 
Compel  me  to  these  prayers :  since  neither  fate. 
Nor  time,  nor  pity,  can  remove  her  hate. 
Ev'n  Jove  is  thwarted  by  his  haughty  wife ; 
Still  vanquish'd,  yet  she  still  renews  the  strife. 
As  if  'twere  little  to  consume  the  town 
Which  aw'd  the  world,  and  wore  th'  imperial  crown; 
She  prosecutes  the  ghost  of  Troy  with  pains ; 
And  gn^ws,  ev'n  to  the  bones,  the  last  remains. 
JLt:t  her  the  causes  of  her  hatred  tell ; 
But  you  can  witness  its  effects  too  wdl. 
You  saw  the  storms  she  rais'd  on  Lybian  floods, 
That  mix'd  the  mountain  billows  with  the  clouds; 
When,  bribing  ^a)1us,  she  shook  the  main. 
And  mov'd  rebellion  in  jrour'watery  reignJ 
With  fury  she  possess'd  the  Dardan  dames 
To  bum  their  fleet  with  execrable  flames : 
And  fbrc'd  iEneas,  when  his  ships  were  lost^ 
To  leave  hfs  followers  on  a  foreign  coast : 
For  what  remains,  your  godhead  I  implore ; 
And  trust  my  son  to  your  protecting  power. 
If  neither  Jove's  nor  fate's  decree  withstand. 
Secure  his  passage  to  the  Lattan  land." 

Then  thus  the  mighty  ruler  of  the  main  : 
**  What  may  not  Venus  hope,  from  Neptune's  reign? 
My  kingdom  claims  your  birth :  my  late  defence 
Of  your  endanger'd  fleet  may  claim  your  confi;^ 

deuce. 
Nor  less  by  land  than  sea  my  deeds  declare 
How  much  your  lov'd  ^neas  is  my  care. 
Thee,  Xanthus,  and  thee,  Simois,  I  attest : 
Your  Trojan  troops  when  proud  Achilles  press'd. 
And  drove  before  h'm  headlong  on  the  plain, 
And  dash'd  against  their  walls  the  trembling  train. 
When  floods  were  fill'd  with  bodies  of  the  slain  : 
When  crimson  Xanthus,  doubtful  of  his  way. 
Stood  up  on  ridges  to  behold  the  sea  ; 
New  heaps  came  tumbling  in,  and  ohok'd  his  way : 
When  your  ^neas  fought,  but  fought  with  odds, 
Of  force  unequal,  and  unequal  gods ; 
I  spread  a  cloud  before  the  victor's  sight, 
Sustain'd  the  vanquish'd,  and  secur'd  bis  flight. 
Ev'n  then  secur'd  him,  when  I  sought  with  joy 
The  vow'd  destruction  of  ungrateful  Troy. 
My  will 's  the  same :  fair  gotldess,  fear  uo  mon^ 
Your  fleet  shall  saft^ly  gain  the  Latian  shore : 
Their  lives  are  given  ;  one  destin'd  head  afone 
Shall  peritfb,  and  for  multitudes  atone. '^ 
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Thus  liaTinf^  arm'd  witit  hopes  her  anxioiis  mincl, 
His  finny  tesm  Saturnian  Neptune  joinM. 
Then  adds  a  foamy  bridle  to  their  jaws. 
And  to  tike  loosenM  reins  permits  the  laws* 
High  on  the  waves  his  azure  car  he  jj^ides ; 
Its'axles  thunder,  and  the  sea  snbeides ; 
And  the  smooth  ocean  rolls  her  silent  tides. 
The  tempests  fly  before  their  father's  fece ; 
Trains  ofinfenor  gods  his  triumph  grace ; 
And  monster  whales  before  tbdr  master  play. 
And  choirs  of  Tritons  crowd  the  watery  way. 
The  martial  powers  in  equal  troops  divide 
To  right  and  left :  the  gods  his  better  side 
Enclose,  and  on  the  worse  the  nymphs  and  nereids 
Now  smiling  hope,  with  sweet  vicissitude,    [ride. 
Within  the  hero's  mind,  his  jojrs  renewed. 
He  calls  to  raise  the  masts,  the  sheets  display  ; 
The  cheerful  crew  with  diligence  obey  ; 
They  send  before  the  wind,  and  sail  in  open  sea* 
A-head  of  all  the  master  pilot  steers, 
And,  as  he  leads,  the  following  navy  veers. 
The  steedaof  night  bad  iravelFd  half  the  sky, 
The  drowsy  rowers  on  their  benches  lie ; 
When  the  soft  god  of  sleep,  with  easy  flight. 
Descends,  and  diaws  behind  a  trail  of  light. 
Thou,  Palinnms,  art  his  desthi'd  prey  j 
To  thee  alone  he  takes  his  fotol  way. 
Bire-dreams  to  thee,  and  iron  sleep,  he  bears ; 
And,  lighting  on  thy  prow,  the  form  of  Phorbas 
Then  thus  the  traitor  god  began  his  tale :    [wears. 
**  Jhe  winds,  my  friend,  inspire  a  pleasing  ^e  ; 
The  ships,  without  thy  care,  securely  sail. 
Now  steal  an  hour  of  sweet  repose;  and  I 
Will  take  the  rudder,  and  thy  room  supply." 
To  whom  the  yawning  pilot,  haK  asleep : 
*'  Me  dost  thou  bid  to  trust  the  treacherous  deep ! 
The  harlot  smiles  of  her  dissembling  foce^ 
And  to  her  foith  <!ommit  the  Trojan  race  ? 
Shall  I  believe  the  syren  sonth  again. 
And,  oft  betray'd,  not  know  the  monster  mahi  ?'' 
He  said,  his  fostenM  hands  the  mdder  keep. 
And,  fix*d  on  Heaven,  his  eyes  n^  invading  sleep. 
The  god  was  wroth,  and  at  his  temples  threw 
A  branch  in  Lethe  dipp'd,  and  drunk  with  Stygian 
Tlie  pilot,  vanqoishM  by  the  power  divine,   [dew : 
Soon  closed  his  swimming  eyes,  and  lay  supine. 
Scarce  were  his  limbs  extended  at  their  length. 
The  god,  insulting  with  superior  strength. 
Fell  heavy  on  him,  phing'd  him  in  the  sea. 
And,  with  the  stem,  the  mdder  tore  away. 
Headlong  befell,  and,  struggling  in  the  main, 
Cry*d  out  for  helping  hands,  but  cry'd  in  vain : 
The  victor  demon  mounts  obscure  in  air ; 
While  the  ship  sails  without  the  pilot's  care. 
On  Neptune's  faith  the  floating  fleet  relies : 
But  what  the  man  forsook,  the  god  supplies ; 
And  •^er  the  dangerous  deep  secure  the  navy  flies : 
Glides  by  the  syren's  cli£b,  a  sheify  coast. 
Long  infamous  for  ships  and  sailors  lost ; 
And  white  with  bones :  th'  impetuous  ocean  roars ; 
And  rocks  rebellow  from  resounding  shores. 
The  watchful  hero  felt  the  knocks ;  and  found 
The  tossing  vessel  sail'd  on  shoaly  ground. 
Si|re  of  his  pilot's  loss,  he  takes  himself 
The  helm,  and  steers  aloof,  and  shuns  the  shelf. 
Inly  he  griev'd,  and,  groaning  f^rom  the  breast, 
Beplor'd  his  death ;  and  thus  his  pain  expressed : 
"  For  6uth  reposM  on  seas,  and  on  the  flattering  sky, 
Iby  naked  corpse  as  doom'd  on  shores  unki^wn 
tojie." 
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THE   AtCtMlNt. 

The  Sibyl  foretels  iBneas  the  adventures  he  should 
meet  with  in  Italy :  she  attends  him  to  Hell : 
describing  to  him  the  various  scenes  of  thai 
place,  and  conducting  him  to  his  father  An* 
chises :  who  instructs  him  in  those  siiblime  mys- 
teries of  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  the  trans- 
migration :  and  shows  him  that  glorious  race  of 
heroes  which  was  to  descend  from  him  and  bis 
posterity.  / 

Hs  said,  and  wept :  then  spread  his  sajls  before 
1*he  winds,  and  reached  at  len.{th  the  Cuman  shore  : 
Their  anchors  dropt,  bjs  crew  the  vessels  naoor. 
They  turn  their  h^s  to  sea,  their  sterus  to  tand  j 
And  greet,  with  greedy  joy,  th*  Italian  strand. 
Some  strike  from  clashing  flints  their  fiery  seed  ; 
Some  gather  sticks  the  kindled  flames  to  feed  ; 
Or  search  for  hollow  trees,  and  fell  the  woods. 
Or  trace  through  vallies  the  discovered  floods. 
Thus,  while  their  several  charges  they  fulfil. 
The  pious  prince  ascends  the  sacred  bill 
Where  Phoebus  is  ador'd,  and  seekji  ihe  shale 
Which  hides  from  sight  his  venerable  maid. 
Deep  in  a  cave  the  Sibyl  makes  abode ; 
Thence  full  of  fste  returns,  and  of  the  god. 
Thro*  Trivia*s  grove  they  walk ;  and  now  behold. 
And  enter  now  the  temple  roofd  with  gold. 
Wnen  Daedalus,  to  fly  the  Cretan  shore. 
His  heavy  limbs  on  jointed  pinions  bore, 
(The  firftt  who  sail'd  in  air)  'tis  sung  by  fainey 
To  the  Cumaean  coast  at  length  be  came  ; 
And  here  alighting,  built  this  costly  frame. 
Inscribed  to  Pbcebos,  here  be  hung  on  high 
The  steerage  of  his  wings,  that  cuts  the  sky ; 
Then  o*er  the  lofty  gate  his  art  emboas'd 
Androgeos'  death,  and  offerings  to  his  ghost-: 
Seven  youths  from  Athens  yearly  sent,  to  meet 
The  fate  appointed  by  revengeful  Crete. 
And  next,  to  those  the  dreadful  urn  was  plac'd. 
In  which  the  destin'd  names  by  lots  were  cast : 
The  mournful  parents  stand  around  in  tears  ; 
And  rising  Crete  against  their  shore  appears. 
There  too,  in  living  sculpture,  might  be  seen 
The  mad  affection  of  the  Cretan  queen  : 
Then  how  she  cheats  her  bellowing  lover's  eye  : 
The  rushing  leap,  the  doubtful  progeny. 
The  lower  port  a  beast,  a  man  above, 
The  monument  of  their  polluted  lovOi 
Nor  far  from  thence  he  grav'd  the  wondrous  maze  ; 
A  thousand  doors,  a  thousand  winding  ^ays ; 
Here  dwells  the  monster,  hid  from  human  view^ 
Not  to  be  found  but  by  the  faithful  clue : 
Till  the  kind  artist,  mov'd  with  pious  grief, 
Lent  to  the  loving  maid  this  la<«t  relief; 
And  all  those  erring  patlis  desorib'd  so  well. 
That  Theseus  conquer'd,  and  the  monster  felL 
Here  hspless  Icarus  had  found  bis  part ; 
Had  not  the  father's  grief  restrain'd  his  art. 
He  twice  essayM  to  ca  t  his  son  in  gold ; 
Twice  from  his  hands  he  dropp'd  the  fbnoiDf 
mould* 
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All  this  with  wondering  eyes  JEneas  Ttcw'd : 
Each  varying  ol:^ect  his  delight  reoew'd. 
Eager  to  read  the  rest,  Achates  came, 
And  by  bis  side  tbtt  mad  diyining  dame ; 
1  he  priestess  of  the  god,  Deiphobe  her  name. 
•*  Time  sufiers  not,**  she  said,  "  to  feed  your  eyes 
With  empty  pleasures :  haste  the  sacrifice. 
Seven  bullocks  yet  unyokM,  for  Phoebus  choose. 
And  for  Diana  seven  unspotted  ewes.'' 
This  said,  the  servants  urge  the  sacred  rites  j 
While  to  th«  temple  she  the  prince  invites. 
A  spacious  cave,  within  its  farmost  part, 
Was  hewM  and  fashionM  by  laborious  art 
Through  the  hilPs  hollow  sides :  before  the  place, 
A  hundred  doors,  a  hundred  entries  grvce : 
Am  many  voices  issue ;  and  the  sound 
Of  Sibyls'  words  as  many  tiroes  rebound. 
Kow  to  the  mouth  they  oome :  aloud  »he  cries, 
**  This  is  the  time;  inquire  your  destinies. 
He  corner,  behold  the  god  V'  Thus  while  she  said 
(And  shivering  at  the  sacred  entry  staid). 
Her  colour  chang'd,  her  face  was  not  the  same, 
And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit  came. 
Her  hair  stood  up ;  convulsive  rage  possessed 
Her  trembling  limbs,  and  heav'd  her  labouring 

breast 
Greater  than  human-kind  she  seem'd  to  look : 
And,  with  an  accent  more  than  mortal,  spoke. 
Her  (taring  eyes  with  sparicling  fiiry  roll ; 
When  all  the  god  came  rushing  on  her  soul. 
Swiftly  she  tuniM,  and  foaming  as  she  spoke. 
"  Why  this  delay  ?"  she  cried  j  "  the  powers  in< 
Thy  prayers  alone  can  open  this  abode,        [vokc 
Klse  vain  are  my  demands,  and  dumb  the  god." 
She  said  no  more :  the  trembriog  Trojans  hear ; 
O'erspread  with  a  damp  sweat,  and  holy  fear. 
The  prince  himself,  with  awfiil  dread  posaess'd. 
His  VOW'S  to  great  Apollo  thns  addrea'd : 
^  Indulgent  god,  propitious  power  to  Troy, 
Swift  to  relieve,  unwilling  ta  destroy ; 
Directed  by  whose  hand,  the  Dardan  dart 
Pierc'd  the  proud  Grecian's  only  morUl  part : 
Thus  far,  by  fate's  decrees,  and  thy  commands, 
Through  ambient  seas,  and  through  devouring 

sands, 
Our  exil'd  crew  has  sought  th»  Ausonian  ground  j 
And  now,  at  length,  the  flying  coast  is  found  ; 
Thus  far  ^e  fate  of  Troy,  from  place  to  place. 
With  fury  has  pursued  her  wandering  race : 
Here  cease,  ye  powers,  and  let  your  vengeance 

end; 
Troy  it  no  more,  and  can  no  more  offend. 
And  thou,  O  sacred  maid  !  inspired  to  see 
Th'  event  of  things  in  dark  futnrity, 
Give  me,  what  Heaven  has  promised  to^my  fate, 
To  conquer  and  command  the  Latian  state : 
To  fix  my  ^vandering  gods,  and  find  a  place 
yorthe  long  ^xlles  of  the  Trojan  rtice. 
Then  shall  my  gratcfVil  hands  a  temple  rear 
To»th«  twin  gods,  with  voWs  and  solemn  prayer ', 
And  annual  rites,  and  festivals,  and  games. 
Shall  be  performed  to  their  auspicious  names  ^ 
Nor  ^halt  thou  want  thy  honours  in  my  land, 
For  there  thy  faithful  oracles  shall  stand, 
Preserv'd  in  shrines:  and  every  sacred  lay, 
Which,  by  thy  mouth,  Apolk)  shall  convey ; 
All  shall  ^  treasured,  by  a  chosen  train 
Of  holy  priests,  and  ever  shall  remain. 
But,  oh  I  commknot  thy  prophetic  mind 
To  flitjtinf  leaves,  the  sport  ^  every  wind. 


Lett  they  dispense  in  air  dw  etAptf  fate : 

Write  not,  but,  what  the  powers  ordain,  rdate.** 

Struggling  in  vaii^  impatient  of  ber  load. 
And  labouring  underneath  the  ponderous  god. 
The  mqre  she  strove  to  shake  him  from  her  breasCy 
With  more,  and  far  superior  force,  he  pi^na'di 
Commands  his  entrance,  and,  without  control. 
Usurps  ^r  organs,  and  inspires  her  sooL 
Now,  with  a  fuitous  blast,  the  hundred  dooit 
Ope  ,of  themselves  -,  a  rushing  whiriwiod  roars 
Withiu  the  cave;  and  Sibyl's  voice  restores : 
**  Kscap'd  the  dangers  of  the  watery  reign. 
Yet  more  and  greater  ills,  by  land  remain  ; 
The  coast  so  long  desir'd  (nor  doubt  th'  event) 
Thy  Uoops  shall  reach,  but  having  reached,  re- 
pent. 
Wacs,  horrid  wacs,  I  view;  a  field  of  blood  ; 
And  Tyber  rolling  with  a  purple  flood. 
Simois  nor  Xanthus  shall  be  wanting  there  ; 
A  new  Achilles  shall  in  arras  appear : 
And  he,  too,  goddess-born :  fierce  Juno'ft  hate. 
Added  to  hostile  force,  shall  urge  thy  fate. ' 
To  what  strange  nations  ahalt  net  thou  resort ! 
Driven  to  solicit  aid  at  every  court ! 
I'hc  cause  the  same  which  Ilium  once  oppressed, 
A  foreign  mistress  and  a  foreign  guest  • 
But  thou,  secure  of  soul,  unbent  with  woes. 
The  more  thy  foriune  frowns,  the  more  oppose: 
The  dawnings  of  thy  safety  shall  be  shown. 
From  whence  thou  least  sfaalt  hope,  a  Grecian 
town." 
Thus,  from  the  dark  recess,  the  Sibyl  spoke. 
And  the  resisting  air  the  thunder  broke ; 
The  cave  rebel low'd,  and  the  temple  shook. 
Th'  ambiguous  god,  who  rul'd  her  labouring  breast^ 
In  these  mysterious  words  his  mind  exprest : 
'*  Some  truths  re\'eal'd,  in  terms  involved  the  rest" 
At  length  ber  fury  fell,  her  foaming  ceas'd. 
And,  ebbing  in  her  soul,  the  god  decreas'd. 
Then  thus  the  ahief :  "  No  terrour  to  my  view. 
No  frightful  face  of  danger  can  be  new : 
Inur'd  to  suffer,  and  resolv'd  to  dare, 
The  fates,  without  my  power,  shall  be  without  my 

care. 
This  let  me  crate,  since  near  your  grove  the  road 
To  Hell  lies  open,  and  the  dark  abode  ^ 

''Which  Acheron  surrounds,  th'  innavigable  flood : 
Conduct  me  through  the  regions  void  of  light. 
And  lead  me  longing  to  my  father's  sight : 
For  him,  a  thousand  dangcis  I  have  sought; 
And,  rushing  where  the  thickest  Grecians  fought. 
Safe  un  my  back  the  saored  btfrden  brought. 
He,  for  my  sake,  the  raging  ocean  try'd 
And  wrath  of  Heaven,  my  still  auspicious  guide. 
And  bore  beyond  the  strength  decrepit  age  sop* 

ply'd. 
Oft  since  he  breathed  his  last,  m  dead  of  night, 
His  reverend  image  stood  before  my  sight ;     - 
Etijoin'd  to  seek  below  his  holy  shade; 
Conducted  therp  by  yonr  uneiiing  aid  : 
But  you,  if  pious  minds  by  prayers  are  woo. 
Oblige  the  father,  and  protect  the  son. 
Yours  is  the  power ;  nor  Proserproe  in  vahi 
Has  made  you  priesto^  of  her  nightly  reign. 
If  Orpheus,  arm'd  with  his  enchanting  lyre, 
Tht  ruthless  king  with  pity  ooukl  inspire. 
And  fVom  the  shades  below  redeem  bis  wii^  | 
If  Pollux,  ofl^ng  his  alternate  life. 
Could  tVee  his  brother,   and  can  daily  go 
By  turns  aloft,  by  turns  descend  below : 
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\Vby  name  I  Tbcsent,  oriiis  gregier  friend, 
Who  (K>d  tbe  downward  path,  and  upward  could 

aicead! 
Volt  less  than  theirs,  from  Jove  my  lineage  came : 
My  mother  greater,  my  descent  the  same." 
So  pray'd  the  Trqjan  prioce ;  and,  while  he  pray*d, 
His  hand  upon  the  holy  altar  laid. 
Then  t^us  replyM  the  prophetess  divine : 
**  O  goddesft-born !  of  great  Anehises'  line, 
Th^  gates  of  Hell  are  open  night  and  day : 
Smooth  the  descent,  and  easy  is  the  way: 
Bat  to  return,,  and  view  the  cheerful  skies. 
In  this  the  task  and  mighty  labour  lies. 
To  fe^  great  Jupiter  imparts  this  grace, 
Aad  those  of  shioing  worth,  and  heavenly  race. 
Betwixt  those  regions,  and  our  upper  light. 
Deep  forests  and  impenetrable  night 
Possess  the  middle  «pace.    Th'  infernal  boundt 
Cocytus,  with  his  sable  waves,  surrounds : 
But,  if  so  dire  a  love  your  soul  invades, 
M  twice  below  to  view  the  trembliog  shades ; 
K  yoo  so  hard  a  toil  will  undertake. 
As  twice  to  pass  th'  innavigable  lake, 
Beceive  my  counseL     In  the  neighbouring  grore 
There  stands  a  tree :  the  queen  of  Stygian  Jove 
Claims  it  her  own ;  thick  woods  and  gloomy  night 
Conceal  the  happy  plant  from  human  sight. 
One  bough  itb^rs;  but,  wondrous  tu  behold. 
The  ductile  rind,  and  leaves,  of  radiant  gold: 
This  from  the  vulgar  branclM«  must  be  torn. 
And  te  fair  Prostfrpinc  the  present  borne, 
Ere  leave  be  given  to  tempt  the  nether  skies: 
The  fu^  thus  rent,  a  second  will  arise. 
And  th<  same  metal  the  same  room  supplies. 
Look  round  the  wood,  with  lifted  eyes  to  see 
The  lurking  gold  upon  the  fatal  tree : 
TBen  rend  lioS,  as  holy  rites  command; 
The  wiiliog  metal  will  obey  thy  hand. 
Following  with  ease,  if,  favoured  by  thy  fate, 
1*hou  art  foredoom^  to  view  the  Stygian  state: 
If  not,  no  labour  can  the  tree  constrain, 
And  strength  of  stubborn  arms,  and  steel  are  vain. 
Besides,  you  know  not,  while  you  here  attend, 
Th'  unworthy  fate  of  your  unhappy  friend : 
Bresthless  he  lies,  and  bis  unbury'd  ghost, 
l)epriv'd  of  funeral  rites,  pollutes  your  host 
Pay  first  his  pious  dues :  and,  for  the  dead. 
Two  sable  sheep  arouocl  his  hearse  be  led : 
Then,  living  turf*  upon  his  body  lay ; 
This  done,  securely  take  the  destined  way, 
To  find  the  regiooi»  destitute  of  day.'* . 
She  said :  and  held  her  peace.     i£oeas  went 
Sad  from  the  cave,  and  full  of  discontent; 
Unknowing  whom  the  sacrwl  Sibyl  meant 
Achates,  the  companion  of  his  breast, 
^ots  grieving  by  his  side  with  equal  cares  oppressed. 
Walking  they  Ulk'd,  and  fruitlessly  divin'd 
What  friend  the  priest<-ts3,  by  those  words,  design^ : 
But  8oon  tbey  found  an  obiect  to  deplore ; 
^Jsenus  lay  exteodetl  ou  the  shore  ; 
Son  of  the  god  of  winds ;  none  so  renown'd. 
The  warr^r  trumpet  in  the  field  to  sound : 
With  breathing  bra««s  to  kiudle  tierce  alarms. 
And  rouse  to  dare  their  late  in   honourable  arms.^ 
He  scrvM  great  Hector ;  and  was  ever  near, 
^ot  with  his  trumpet  only,  but  his  spear. 
But,  by  Pelideb'  arm  when  Hector  fejl, 
He  chose  .^leas,  and  he  chose  as  well. 
Swola  \*ith  applause,  and  aiming  still  at  more, 
He  now  provokes  the  sea-^^vds  from  the  shore ; 


With  envy  Triton  heard  the  marthil  sound. 

And  the  bold  champion,  for  his  challenge,  drown'd* 

Th^  cast  his  mangled  carcase  on  the  strand  i 

The  gazing  crowd  around  the  body  stand. 

All  weep,  but  most  iEneas  nMHirns  his  fate. 

And  hastens  to  perform  the  fiineral  state. 

In  altar-wise  a  stately  pile  they  rear ; 

The  basis  broad  below,  and  top  advanced  in  tir. 

An  ancient  wood,  6t  for  the  work  design'd 

(The  shady  covert  of  the  savage  kind) 

The  Trojadi  foond  :  the  sounding  ax  n  ply»d : 

Firs,  pines,  and  pitch-trees,  and  the  towering  prid^ 

Of  forest  ashes,  feel  the  fatal  stroke, 

And  piereing  wedges  cleave  the  stubborn  oak. 

Huge  trunks  of  trees,  fell'd  from  the  steepy  crowtt 

Of  the.  bare  mountains,  roll  with  ruin  down. 

ArmM  like  the  rest  the  Trojan  prince  appears. 

And,  by  his  pious  labour,  urges  theirs. 

Thus  while  he  wrought,  revolvnog  in  his  mind 

The 'ways  to  compass  what  his  wish  design'd. 

He  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  gloomy  grove, 

And  then,  with  vowt,  implor'd  the  queen  of  lores 

"  O  may  thy  power,  propitious  still  to  me, 

Conduct  my  steps  to  find  the  fatal  tree, 

In  this  deepibrest;  smce  the  Sibyl's  breath 

Pbretold,  alas !  too  true,  Miaenus*  death." 

Scarce  had  b*  ^^f  when,  full  beftMre  his  sight. 

Two  dores,  descending  from  their  airy  flight. 

Secure  upon  the  grassy  plain  alight 

He  knew  his  mother's  birds ;  and  thus  he  pray'd : 

''  Be  you  my  goides,  with  lonr  auspicious  aid ; 

And  lead  my  footsteps,  till  the  branch  be  fmnd. 

Whose  glittering  shadow  gilds  the  sacred  ground : 

And  thou,  great  parent !  with  celestial  care, 

In  this  diftresa,  be  present  to  my  pra3rer." 

Thus  having  said,  he  stoppM :  with  watofaftil  s^ht 

Qbservhog  still  the  motions  of  their  flight. 

What  course  they  took,  what  happy  sigas  they 

shew  : 
They  fed,  and,  fluttering,  by  decreet  withdrew 
Still  farther  from  the  place,  but  still  in  view: 
Hopping,  and  flying,  thus  they  led  him  on 
To  the  slow  lake  :  whose  baleful  stench  to  shun. 
They  wing'd  their  flight  aloft;  then  stooping  low, 
PerchM  on  the  double  tree,  that  bears  the  golden 

bough. 
Through  the  green  leaves  the  glittering  shadows 
As  on  the  sacred  oak,  the  wintery  misletoe :  [glow  ; 
Where  the  proud  mother  views  her  precioos  brood  ^ 
And  happier  branches,  which  she  never  sow'd. 
Such  was  the  glittering,  such  the  ruddy  rind. 
And  dancing  leaves,  thatwantonM  in  the  wind. 
He  selz'd  the  shininz  bough  with  griping  hold 
And  rent  away,  with  ease,  the  lidgtaring  gold ; 
Then  to  the  Sibyl's  palace  bore  the  prize. 
Meantime,  the  Trojap  troops,  with  weeping  eyes. 
To  dead  Misenus  pay  his  obseqtiieg. 
Pint  from  the  grotmd  a  lofty  pile  they  rear. 
Of  pitch-trees,  oaks,  and  pines,  and  nnctoons  fir: 
The  fabric's  fVont,  with  cypress  twigs  they  strew. 
And  stick  the  sides  with  boughs  of  baleful  yew. 
The  topmost  part,  his  glittering  arms  adorn; 
Warm  waters,  then,  iu  brazen  cauldrons  borne. 
Are  pour'd  to  (vash  \m  body,  joint  by  joint : 
And  fragrant  oils  the  sttflTenM  limbs  anoint 
With  groans  and  cries  Misenos  they  deplore : 
Then  on  a  bier,  with  parple  covcr'd  o'er, 
The  breathless  body,  thus  bewait'd,  they  lay, 
And  Ore  the  pile,  tht  ir  faces  tum'd  away  ' 

(Such  reverend  rites  their  fathers  ns'd  to  psy). 
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Pure  oil  an^  incente  on  the  fire  they  throw, 
And  fat  of  victims,  which  bis  fricods  bestow. 
These  gifts,  the  greedy  flames  to  dust  derour ; 
Then,  ad  the  iiviog  coals,  red  wine  they  pour: 
And  last,  the  'relics  by  themselves  diipose^ 
Which  in  a  brazen  urn  the  priests  enclote^ 
Old  Chorineus  oompassM  thrice  the  tre^, 
AnddippM  an  olive  branch  in  holy  dew  ; 
Which  thrice  he  sprinkled  round,  and  thrice  tkod 
Invok'd  the  dead,  and  then  dismissed  the  crowd. 

Jlut  tood  iEneas  order'd  on  the  shore 
A  itatety  tomb ;  whose  top  a  trumpet  bote; 
A  soldier's  falchion,  and  a  seaman's  oar.  ^ 
Thus  was  bis  friend  interrM :  and  deatb1c«  finme 
Still  to  the  lofty  cape  consigns  his  name. 

lliese  rites  perftirm'd,  the  prince,  without  delay, 
Hastes  to  the  nether  world  his  destio'd  way. 
Deep  was  the  cape ;  and  downward  as  it  went 
Front  the  wide  month,  a  rocky  rough  descent ; 
And  here  th'  access  a  gloomy  grore  descends ; 
And  here  th*  unnaTigable  lake  extends." 
Cer  whose  unhappy  waters,  void  of  light, 
No  bird  presumes  to  steer  his  airy  flight; 
Such  deadly  stenches  from  the  depth  arise. 
And  steaming  splphur,  that  infects  the  skies. 
From  hence  the  Gfectan  bards  their  legends  make, 
And  give  the  name  Avemus  to  the  lake. 
Four  sable  bullocks,  in  tlie  yoke  untaught. 
For  sacrifice  the  piotks  hero  brought ; 
The  priestesff  pours  the  wine  betwixt  their  horns; 
Then  cuts  the  curling  hair;  that  first  oblation 
Invoking  Hecate  hither  to  repair  [bums, 

(A  powerful  name  in  Hell,  and  upper  air). 
The  sacred  priests  with  ready  knives  bereave 
The  beasts  of  life,  and  in  full  bowls  receive 
The  streaming  blood  :  a  lamb  to  Hell  and  Night 
(The  sable  wool  without  a  streak  of  white) 
iEncas  offers :  and,  by  fate's  decree, 
A  barren  heifer,  Proserpme,  to  thee. 
With  holdcausts  he  Pluto's  altar  filb: 
Seven  brawny  bulls  with  bis  own  band  he  kills: 
Then,  on  the  broiling  entrails,  oil  he  pours ; 
Which,  ointedthus,  the  raging  flame  devours: 
Late,  the  nocturnal  sacrifice  bq^un  ; 
Kor  ended,  till  the  next  retummg  Sun. 
Then  earth  began  to  bellow,  trees  to  dance. 
And  howling  dogs  in  glimmering  light  advance. 
Ere  Hecate<»me:  "  Far  hence  be  souls  profane," 
The  Sibyl  cry'd,  **  and  from  the  grove  abstain. 
Now,  Th)jan,  take  the  way  thy  fates  afford. 
Assume  thy  courage,  and  unsbeath  thy  sword.** 
She  said,  and  pass*d  along  the  gloomy  space, 
The  prince  pursued  her  steps  with  equal  pace. 
Ye  realms,  yet  unreveal'd  to  human  sight. 
Ye  gods,  who  rule  the  regions  of  the  night. 
Ye  gliding  ghosts,  permit  me  to  relatie 
The  mystic  wondm  of  your  sileflt  state. 

Obscure  they  went  through  dreary  shades,  that 
Along  the  waste  dominions  of  the  deiid :  [led 

Thus  wander  travellers  in  woods  by  night, 
By  the  Moon's  doubtful  and  malignant  light  r 
When  Jove  in  dusky  clouds  involves  the  skies, 
Aod  the  faint  crescent  shoott  by  fiU  before  tbef  r 
Just  in  the  gate,  and  in  the  jaws  of  Hell,  [eyes. 
Kereogeful  Cares  and  sullen  Sorrows  dwell; 
And  pale  Diseases,  and  repining  Age; 
Wan  Pear,  and  Famine'i  unre^ited  rage":    . 
Here  Toils,  and  Death,  and  Death's  half4rother, 

Sleep, 
Form  terrible  to  view^  their  cantrykacip: 


With  anxious  Pleasures  of  a  guilty  minu. 

Deep  Frauds  before,  autt  open  Force  behiniff 

The  Furies'  iron  heds,  and  Strife  that  shakes 

Her  hissing  tresses,  and  unfolds  her  snakes. 

Full  in  the  midst  of  this  tnfefnal  road, 

Ari  elm  di^lajrs  her  dusky  arms  abroad  :     ^ 

The  god  of  Sleep  there  hide^  his  heav^  bead. 

And  empty  dreams  on  eiery  leaf  ar^  spread. 

Of  various  forms  umiombef'd  spectre^  more ; 

Centaurs,  and  d6iff^e  Shapes,  besiege  the  dwfri 

Before  the  passa^  honrid  Hydra  kaodtt. 

And  BriaKus  with  illl  his  hundred  Hands' : 

Oorgons,  Geryon  with  his  tri^e  frame. 

And  vain  Chimsera  vomits  empty  flame.' 

The  ehlcfunsheath'd  his  shining  steel,  prepaf'^. 

Though  seiz'd  with  sudden  fear^  to  force  the  i^uard; 

Offering  his  brandifh'd  weapon  at  their  face. 

Had  not  the  Sibyl  stopp'd  his  eager,  pace. 

And  told  him  what  those  empty  phantoms  were  : 

Forms  without  bodies,  and  impassive  air. 

Hence  to  deep  Acheron  they  take  iheir  way. 

Whose  troubled  eddied,  thick  wfth  ooze  and  c\af. 

Are  whirrd  aloft,  and  in  Cocytns  \osi  i 

There  Charon  sUnds,  who  rules  the  dreary  coasts 

A  sordid  god;  down  from  his  hoary  ditn 

A  length  of  beard  descends :  uncornVd,  uncleaii  $ 

His  eyes,  like  hollow  furnaces  on  fire ; 

A  girdle,  foul  with  grease,  binds  his  obscene  attirei. 

He  spreads  his  canvass,  with  his  pole  he  steers  ; 

The  freights  of  flitting  ghosts  m  his  thin  bottoni^ 

bears. 
He  look'd  in  years ;  yet  in  his  years  were  seen 
A  youthful  vigour,  and  autumnal  green. 
An  airy  crowd  came  rushing  where  he  stood. 
Which  fill'd  the  margin  of  the  fatal  fiood. 
Husbands  and  wives,  bojrs  and  unmarcy'd  maid^. 
And  mighty  heroes'  more  majestk:  shades. 
And  youths,  intomb'd  before  thehr  fathers'  eyes. 
With  hollow  *groans,and  shrieks,  and  feeble  cries  f 
Thick  as  the  leaves  in  autdmn  strow  the  woods. 
Or  fowls,  by  winter  forc'd,  forsake  the  floods. 
And  wing  their  hasty  flights  to  happier  lands : 
Such,  and  so  thick,  the  shiverins  army  stands. 
And  press  fbr  passage  with  extended  hands. 

Now  these,  now  those,  the  suriy  boatman  bore  j 
The  rest  he  drove  to  distance  from  the  shore. 
The  hero,  who  beheld,  with  wondering  ayes. 
The  tumult  mix*d  with  shrieks,  laments,  and  dies, 
Ask'd  of  his  guide,  what  the  rude  concourse 

meant? 
Why  to  the  shore  the  thronging  people  bent  ? 
What  forms  of  law  among  the  ghosts  were  ns'd  } 
Why  some  were  ferry'd  o'er,  and  some  refus'd  ? 

**  Son  of  Anchises,  oApiingof  thegods," 
The  Sibyl  said,  '*  you  see  the  Stygian  floods. 
The  sacred  streams,  which  Heaven's  imperial  state 
Attest  in  oaths,  and  fears  to  violate. 
The  ghosts  rejected,  are  th' unhappy  crew 
Depriv'd  of  sepulchres,  and  funeral  due. 
The  boatman  Charon ;  those,  the  bory'd  host, 
Ht  ferries  over  to  the  farther  coast 
Nor  dares  his  transport  vessel  cross  the  wares. 
With  such  whose  Ixmes  are  not  compos'd  in  graves. 
A  hundred  years  they  wander  on  the  shore. 
At  length,  their  penance  done,  are  wafted  o'er.** 
The  Trojan  chief  his  forward  pace  repress'd ; 
Revolving  anxious  thoughts  withhi  his  breast 
He  saw  his  friends,  who,  whelm'd  beneath  the 
waves,  (graves. 

Their  fimeral  hODOun  cUim*dy  and  ask*d  their  q^iiet 
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The  loit  Leocaspis ia  Ue crowd  he  knew; 
Aqd  th«  brave  leader  of  the  Lycian  crew: 
'Whom,  on  the  Tyrrhene  seas  the  tempests  met; 
The  laUoo  mfster'd,  and  the  ship  overset. 
Amidst  the  spirits  Palinurus  press'd ; 
Yet  fresh  from  life  ^  a  new  admitted  guest 
Who  while  he,  steering,  viewed  the  stars,  and  bore 
His  ooncte  frooi  Afric,  to  the  LiUian  shore. 
Fell  headlong  down.    The  Trojan  fix'd  his  view. 
And  scarcely  through  the  gloom  the  sullen  shadov 
knew.  ffiriend. 

Then  thus  the  prince:  *'  What  envious  power,  O 
Brought  your  iov*d  life  to  this  disastroui  end  i 
For  Phoebus,  ever  true  in  all  he  said. 
Has,  in  your  fiaite  alone,  my  Caith  betray'd. 
The  god  foretold,  you  should  not  die,  before 
You  reach,  secure  from  seas,  the  lulian  shore. 
Is  this  th'  unerring  power  ?''  The  ghost  reply'd, 
**  Nor  Phoebus  flattered,  nor  his  answers  ly*d  ; 
Kor  envious  gads  have  sent  me  to  the  deep : 
But  while  the  sUrs,  and  course  of  Heaven  I  keep. 
My  wearyVl  eyes  were  seiz'd  with  fata]  sleep. 
I  rell ;  and,  with  my  weight,  the  helm  constrained 
Was  drawn  aloqg,  which  yet  my  gripe  retained. 
Now  by  the  winds,  and  raging  waves,  I  swear. 
Your  safety,  more  than  mine,  was  then  my  care : 
Lest,  of  the  guide  beseft,  the  rudder  lost, 
Your  ship  should  nm  against  the  rocky  coast. 
There  hlustering  nights,  borne  by  the  southern 
I  floated,  and  discovered  land  at  last :  [bhist;. 

High  on  a  mountain  wave  my  head  I  bore ; 
Forcing  mjc  strength,  and  gathering  to  the  shoce : 
Panthig,  but  past  the  danger,  now  I  seized 
The  craggy  cli^.  Mid  my  tir'd  members  eas'cL 
While,  cunk>er'd  with  my  dropping  clothes,  I  lay, 
The  cruel  nation,  covetous  of  prey. 
Stained  with  my  blood  tl^'  imhospiublt  coast  x 
And  Dov,  by  winds  and  waves,  my  lifeless  limbs  are 

tost: 
Which  O  avert,  by  yon  ethereal  light 
Which  I  have  loaC,  for  this  eternal  mght: 
Or,  if  by  dearer  tiea  you  may  be  woo. 
By  yo«r  dead  sire,  and  by  your  living  son, 
iledeem  from  this  reproach  my  wandering  gboit. 
Or  with  your  navy  seek  the  Velin  coast; 
And  to  a  peaceful  grave  my  corpse  con^iose : 
Or,  if  a  nearer- way  your  mother  shows. 
Without  whose  aid,  jrou  durst  not  undertake 
This  frightful  passage  o'er  the  Stygian  lake; 
lieod  to  this  wretch  your  hand,  and  waft  him  o*er 
To  the  sweet  banks  of  you  forbidden  shore.'* 
Scarce  had  he  said,  the  prophetess  began, 
"  WM- hopes  delude  thee,  miserable  man? 
Thiok*st  thou,  thus  onintorob'd,  to  cross  the  floods. 
To  view  the  furies,  and  infernal  gods ; 
And  visi^  without  leave,  the  dark  abodes  ? 
Attend  the  tenoa  of  long,  revolving  years : 
Fate,  and  the  dooming  gods,  aire  deaf  to  tears. 
This  comfort  of  thy  dire  misfortune  take ; 
The  wrath  of  Heaven,  inflicted  for  thy  sake. 
With  vengeance  shall  pursue  th'  inhuman  coast. 
Till  they  propitiate  thy  ofl^nded  gbost. 
And  raise  a  tomb,  with  vows,  and  solemn  prayer; 
And  Palinurus'  name  the  place  shall  bear.'' 
This  calm*d  his  cares,  sootVd  with  his  future  feme. 
And  pleas*d  to  hear  his  prppagated  name. 

Now  nearer  to  the  Stygian  lake  they  draw. 
Whom;  from  the  shore,  the  suHy  boatpoao  saw : 
OfatervM  their  passage  through  the  shady  wood,  • 
Ani  o^^rkM  their  jdcv  iippiMdm  U>  the  AdwI; 
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Then  thus  he  calVd  aloud,  inflam'd  with  wrath ; 

**  Mortal,  whatever,  who  this  forbidden  path 

In  arms  prcsum'st  to  tread,  1  chaige  thee  stand. 

And  tell  thy  name,  and  business  in  the  land. 

Know  this,  the  realm  of  night ;  the  Stygian  shore : 

My  boat  conveys  no  living  bodies  o'er : 

Kor  was  I  pleas'd  great  Theseus  once  to  bear. 

Who  forc'd  a  passage  with  his  pointed  spear  ; 

Nor  strong  Alcidcs,  men  of  mighty  feme ; 

And  from  th*  immorUl  gods  tb^  lineage  came.**  • 

In  fetters  one  the  barking  po.tertyM 

And  took  biro  trembling  from  his  sovereign's  sidet 

Two  sought  by  force  to  seize  his  bcsuteous  bride. 

To  whom  the  Sibyl  thus :  *'  Compose  th v  mind : 

Nor  frauds  are  here  oontriv'd,  nor  force  designed* 

Still  may  the  dog  the  wandering  troops  conatraiB 

Of  airy  ghosts ;  and  vex  the  guilty  train : 

And  with  her  grisly  lord  his  lovely  qoeeu  remahi« 

The  'IVqjan  chief,  whose  lineage  is  from  Jove, 

Much  fem'd  for  arms,  and  more  for  filial  love. 

Is  sent  to  seek  his  sire,  in  your  Elysian  grove. 

If  neither  piety,  nor  Heaven's  command. 

Can  gain  bis  passage  to  the  Stygian  strand. 

This  fetal  present  shall  prevail  at  least ;" 

Then  show»d  the  shming  bough,  conceal'd  within 

her  vest. 
No  more  was  needfol,  for  the  gloomy  god    ' 
Stood  mute  with  awe,  to  see  the  golden  rod : 
Admir'd  the  destin'd  offering  to  the  queen 
(A  venerable  gift  so  rarely  seen ).    ■ 
His  fury  thus  appeas'd,  he  puts  to  land ; 
The  ghosts  forsake  their  seats  at  his  command : 
He  clears  the  deck,  receives  the  mighty  freigfat» 
The  leaky  vessel  groans  beneath  the  weight. 
Slowly  she  sails,  and  scarcely  stems  the  tides  t 
The  pressing  water  pours  within  her  sidea. 
His  passengers  at  length,  are  wafted  o'er; 
Expos'd  in  muddy  weeds  upon  the  miry  shore» 
No  sooner  landed,  in  his  den-they  found 
The  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  sound. 
Grim  Cerberus ;  who  soon  began  to  rear 
His  crested  snakes,  and  arm'd  his  bristling  hair. 
Hie  prudent  Sibyl  had  before  prepar'd 
A  sop  in  honev  steep'd  to  charm  the  guard. 
Which,  mix'd  with  powerful  drugs,  she  cast  hefora 
His  gTMdy,  grinding  jaws,  just  op'd  to  roar  i 
With  three  enonnoos  okouths  he  gapes,  and 

straight. 
With  hunger  prest,  devours  the  pleasing  bait 
Long  draughts  of  sleep  his  monstrous  limbs  enslave  j 
He  reels,  and,  felling,  fills  the  spacious  cave. 
The  keeper  charm'd,  the  chief  without  delay 
Pass'd  on,  and  took  th'  irreoiedble  way. 
Before  the  gates,  the  cries  of  babes  new  bom. 
Whom  fete  had  from  their  tender  mothers  torn. 
Assault  his  ears :  then  those  whom  form  of  laws 
Condemn'd  to  die,  when  traitors  jodg'd  their 

cause. 
Nor  want  they  lots,  norjodges  to  review 
The  wrongful  sentence,  and  award  a  new. 
Minoa,  the  strict  inquisitor,  appears. 
And  lives  and  crimes,  with  his  assessors,  hears. 
Round,  in  his  urn,  the  blended  balls  be  rolls. 
Absolves  the  just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  soulSL 
The  next  in  place,  and  punishment,  are  they  ^ 
Who  prodigally  throw  their  sonls  away ; 
Pools,  who  repining,  at  their  wretched  state. 
And  bathing  anxious  life,  fubom'd  their  fete^ 
With  late  repentance  now  they  would  retrier» 
The  bodies  they  feraook,  And  wish  to  llaa.  ' 

Pd 
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Their  pains  kxkd  poverty  detire  to  bear*  [air. 

To  view  the  light  of  Heaven,  and  breathe  the  vital 
But  fate  forbids ;  the  Stygian  floods  oppose, 
And  with  nine  circling  streams,  the  captive  soul 
enclose. 
Not  far  from  thence,  the  moamful  fields  appear^ 
So  cail'd,  from  lovers  that  inhabit  there. 
The  sonls,  whom  that  unhappy  flame  invades. 
In  secret  solitude,  and  myrtle  shades, 
Make  endless  moans,  and,  pining  with  desire, 
Lament  too  late  their  onextinguish*d  Are. 
Here  Procris,  Eriphyle  here,  he  found 
Baring  her  breast,  yet  bleeding  with  the  wound 
Made  by  her  son.     He  saw  Pasiphae  there. 
With  Phaedra's  ghost,  a  foul  incestuous  pair. 
There  Laodamia,  with  Evadne  moves  t 
Unhappy  both,  but  loyal  in  their  loves. 
Ccneus,  a  woman  once,  and  ouce  a  man ; 
But  ending  in  the  sex  she  first  began. 
Not  far  from  these  Pheenician  Dido  stood. 
Fresh  from  her  wound,  her  bosom  bath'd  in  blood. 
Whom,  when  the  Trojan  hero  hardly  knew, 
Obsciu*e  in  shades,  and  with  a  doubtful  view 
(Doubtful  as  he  who  runs  through  du.-^ky  night, 
Or  thinks  he  sees  the  Moon^s  uncertain  light) ; 
With  tears  he  first  approach'd  the  sullen  shade, 
And,  as  his  love  inspired  him,  thus  he  said  : 
•*  Unhappy  queen  !  then  is  the  common  breath 
Of  rumour  true,  in  your  reported  death. 
And  I,  alas,  the  cause  !   By  Heaven,  1  vow. 
And  all  the  powers  that  rule  the  realms  Inflow, 
Unwilling  I  forsook  your  friendly  state: 
Commanded  by  the  gods,  and  forced  by  fate. 
Those  gods,  that  fate,  whose  unresisted  might 
Have  sent  me  to  these  regions,  void  of  light : 
Through  the  vast  empire  of  eternal  night. 
Kor  dar*d  I  to  presume,    tliat,    pressed  with 

grief. 
My  flight  should  urge  you  to  this  dire  relief. 
Stay,  stay  your  steps,  and  listen  to  my  vows, 
*Tis  the  last  interview  that  fate  allows  !** 
In  vain  he  thus  attempts  her  mind  to  move. 
With  tears  and  prayers,  and  late  repenting  love  '< 
Disdainfully  she  look'd  ;  then  turning  round, 
^ut  fix'd  her  eyes  unmovM  upon  the  ground : 
And  what  he  says,  and  swears,  regards  no  more, 
Than  the  deaf  rocks,  when  the  loud  billows  roar; 
But  whirl'd  away,  to  shun  his  hateful  sight, 
Hid  in  the  forest,  and  the  shades  of  night. 
Then  sought  Sichsus,  throueh  the  shady  grove, 
Who  answerM  all  her  cares,  and  equalM  all  her 
Some  pious  tears  the  pitying  hero  paid,  [love. 

And  follow'd  with  his  eyes  the  flitting  shade. 
^Thcn  took  the  forward  way,  by  fate  ordain'd, 
And,  with  his  guide,  the  farther  fields  attained. 
Where,  sever'd  from  the  rest,  the  warrior  souls 

remain'd. 
Tidcus  he  met,    with   Meleager's  race, 
The  pride  of  armies,  and  the  soldiers'  grace; 
And  pale  Adrastus  with  his  gliastly  face. 
Of  Trojan  chiefs  he  view'd  a  numerous  train  : 
All  much  lamented,  all  in  battle  slain. 
Glaucus  and  Medon,  high  above  the  rest, 
Antenor's  sons,  and  Ceres'  sacred  priest : 
And  proud  Ida^us,  Priam's  ehariotcer,  [spear. 

Who  shakes  his  empty  reins,  and  aims  his  airy 
The  gladsome  ghosts,  in  circling  troops,  attend. 
And,  with  unwear)''d  eyes,  behold  their  friend, 
Delight  to  ho\er  near,  and  lone  to  know 
What  business  brought  him  to  the  realia«  below. 


But  Argive  chiefli,  and  Agamemnon's  tnk. 
When  his  refulgent  arnii  flashed  through  the 

shady  plain. 
Fled  from  his  well-known  face,  with  wonted  fear. 
As  when  his  thundering  sword  and  pointed  spear 
Drove  headlong  to  their  shipa,  and  glean*a  the 

routed  rear. 
They  raisM  a  feeble  cry,  with  trembring  notv*; 
But  the  weak  voice  deceived  their  gasping  throatSt 
Here  Priam's  son,  Deiphobus  he  found. 
Whose  face  and  limbs  were  one  continued  wound. 
Dishonest,  with  lopp'd  arms,  the  yonth  appeaii| 
Spoil'd  of  his  nose,  and  shortened  of  his  ears. 
He  scarcely  knew  him,  striving  to  disown 
His  blotted  form,  and  blushing  to  be  known. 
And  therefore  first  began  :  **  O  Tcucer's  race, 
Who  durst  thy  faultless  figure  thus  deface  ? 
What  heart  eould  wish,  what  hand  inflict,  thil 

dire  disgrace  ? 
'Twas  fam'd,  that  in  our  last  and  fatal  night, 
Your  single  prowess  long  sustained  the  fight : 
Till,  tir'd,  not  forc'd,  a  glorious  fate  you  chose. 
And  fell  upon  a  heap  of  slaughter'd  foes. 
But,  in  remembrance  of  so  brave  a  deed, 
A  tomb  and  funeral  honours  I  decreed  : 
Thrice  call'd  your  manes  on  the  Tngan  plains  t 
The  place  your  armour  and  your  name  retains. 
Your  body  too  I  sought ;  and,  bad  I  found, 
Design 'd  for  burial  in  your  native  ground." 

The  sfhost  reply 'd  ;  "  Your  piety  has  pakl 
All  needful  rites  to  rest  my  wandering  shade: 
Hut  cruel  fate,  and  my  more  cruel  wife. 
To  Grecian  swords  betray 'd  my  sleeping  Tife. 
These  are  the  monuments  of  Helen's  love : 
The  shame  I  bear  below,  the  marks  I  bore  abore. 
You  know  in  what  deluding  joys  we  past 
The  night,  that  was  by  Heaven  decreed  our  last 
For,  when  the  fatal  horse  descending  down. 
Pregnant  with  arms,  o'erwbelm'd  th'  unhappy 

town, 
She  feign'd  nocturnal  orgies  5  left  my  bed, 
And,  mix'd  with  Trojan  dames,  the  dances  led ; 
Then,  waving  high  her  torch,  the  signal  made. 
Which  rous'd  the  Grecians  from  their  ambuscade. 
With  watching  overworn,  with  cares  opprest, 
Unhappy  1  had  laid  me  down  to  rest ; 
And  heavy  sleep  my  weary  limbs  peascsi'd. 
Meantime  my  worthy  wife  our  armamislay'd ; 
Aud,    from  beneath  my  head,  my  iword  coa* 

vey'd ; 
The  door  unlatch'd  ;  and  with  repeated  calls, 
Invites  her  former  lord  within  my  walls. 
Thus  in  her  crime  her  confWence  she  plac'd, 
And  with  new  treasons  would  redeem  the  past 
What  need  I  more  ?  Into  the  room  they  ran. 
And  meanly  morderM  a  defenceless  man. 
riysses,  basely  bom,  first  led  the  way: 
Avenging  power!  with  justice  if  1  pray. 
That  fortune  be  their  own  another  day ! 

**  }J«t  answer  vou  ;  and  in  your  turn  relate, 
What  bro  -ght  you.  living,  to  the  Stygian  slate  ? 
Driven  by  the  winds  and  errours  of  the  sea. 
Or  did  you  Heaven's  superior  doom  obey  ? 
Or  tell  what  other  chance  conducts  your  way? 
To  view  with  mortal  eyes  our  dark  retreat^ 
Tumults  and  torments  of  th*  infernal  seats  f** 
While  thus,  in  talk,  the  flying  hours  they  pas^ 
The  Sun  had  finish'd  more  than  half  his  race : 
And  they,  perhaps,  in  words  and  tears  had  «peot 
The  UtUe  Ume  of  ^Uy,  mhkk  Ba^Hti  bad  kat. 
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But  thos  tlie  Sibyl  chides  their  long:  delay  : 
*'  Might  rushes  dowo,  and  beadloog  drives  the 

day: 
nis  here,  in  diiTerent  paths,  the  way  divides ; 
The  right,  to  Plnto^ii  golden  palace  guides ; 
The  left  to  that  unhappy  region  tends, 
Wliich  to  the  depth  of  Tartarus  descends ; 
The  seat  of  night  profound,  and  punishM  fiends." 
ThSn^hus  Deipbobus :  '*  O  sacred  maid  ! 
Forbear  to  chide ;  and  be  your  will  obey*d : 
Lo  to  the  secret  shadows  I  retire, 
To  pay  my  penance  till  my  years  expire. 
Proceed^  auspicious  prince,  with  glory  crown'd. 
And  bom  to  better  fates  than  I  have  found." 
He  said ;  and  while  he  said,  his  steps  he  tumM 
To  secret  shadows,  and  in  silence  mourned. 
The  hero,  looking  on  the  left,  espy'd 
A  lofty  tower,  and  strong  on  every  side 
"With  treble  walls,  which  Phlegethon  surrounds, 
IVbose  fiery  flood  the  burning  empire  bounds : 
And,  press'd  betwixt  the  rocks^    the  bellowing 

noise  resounds. 
Wide  is  the  fronting  gate,  and  raisM  on  high 
With  adamantine  columns,  threats  the  sky.       ^ 
"^ain  is  the  force  of  man,  and  Heaven's  as  vaio. 
To  crush  the  pillars  which  the  pile  sustain. 
Sublime  on  these  a  tower  of  steel  is  reared. 
And  dire  Tisiphone  there  keeps  the  ward. 
Gilt  in  her  sanguine  gown,  by  night  and  day, 
Observant  of  the  souls  that  pass  the  downward  way : 
From  hence  are  heard  the  groans  of  ghosts,   the 

pains 
Of  sounding  lashes,  and  of  dragging  chains, 
llie  Trojan  stood  asto^ishM  at  their  cries. 
And  ask'd  his  guide,  from  whence  those  yells  arise  ? 
And  what  the  crimes  and  what  the  tortures  were, 
And  loud  laments  that  rent  the  liquid  air  ? 
She  thus  reply'd :  "  The  chaste  and  holy  race 
Are  all  forbidden  this  polluted  place. 
But  Hecate,  when  she  gave  to  rule  the  woods. 
Then  led  me  trembling  throngh  those  dire  abodes. 
And  taught  the  tortures  of  th'  avenging  gods. 
Thete  are  the  realms  of  unrelenting  fate : 
And  awful  Rhadamanthus  mles  the  state : 
He  hears  and  judges  each  commited  crime; 
Inquires  into  the  manner,  place,  i^nd  time. 
The  conscious  wretch  must  all  his  acts  reveal : 
Loth  to  confess,  unabfe  to  conceal : 
Trosi  the  first  moment  of  his  vital  breath. 
To  this  last  hour  of  unrepenting  death. 
Straight,  o'er  the  guilty  ghost,  the  fury  shakes 
The  sounding  whip,  and  brandishes  her  snakes : 
And  the  pale  sinner,  with  her  sisters,  takes. 
Then,  of  itself,  unfolds  th*  eternal  door : 
With  dreadful  sounds  the  brazen  binges  roar. 
You  see,  before  the  gate,  what  stalking  ghost 
Commands  the  guard,  what  sentries  keep  the  post. 
More  formidable  Hydra  stands  within ; 
Whose  jaws  with  iron  teeth  severely  grin. 
The  gaping  galph,  low  to  the  centre  lies ; 
And  twice  as  dieep  as  Earth  is  distant  from  the 
The  rivals  of  the  gods,  the  Titan  race,  [skies. 

Here  sing'd  with  lightning,  roll  within  th'  un* 

fathom'd  space. 
Here  lie  th*  Alsean  twins  (I  saw4hem  both). 
Enormous  bodies,  of  gigantic  growth  ; 
Who  darM  in  fight  the  thundcrer  to  defy  ; 
Afiect  his  Heaven,  and  force  him  from  the  iky. 
SalmOQCUs  sufiermg  cruel  pains,  I  found. 
For  emulating  Jove  ^  the  rattling  sound 


Of  mimic  thunder,  and  the  glittering  blaze 
Of  pointed  lightnings,  and  their  forky  ra3r8. 
Through  Elis  and  the  Grecian  towns  he  flew : 
Th'  audacious  wretch  four  fiery  coursers  drew  ; 
He  wav'd  a  torch  aloft,  and,  madly  vain, 
Sought  godlike  worship  from  a  servile  train. 
Ambitious  fool,  with  homy  hoofs  to  pass 
0*er  hollow  arches    of  resounding  brass  J^ 
To  rival  thunder,  in  its  rapid  course. 
And  imitate  inimitable  force. 
But  he,  the  king  of  Heaven,  obscure  on  high, 
Bar*d  his  red  arm,  and  lanching  from  the  sky 
His  writhen  bolt,  not  shaking  empty  smoke, 
Down  to  the  deep  abyss  the  flaming  felon  stroolc 
There  Tityus  was  to  sec,  who  took  his  birth 
From  Heaven  ;  his  nursiug  from  the  fbodful  Earth* 
Here  his  gigantic  limbs,  with  large  embrace^ 
Enfold  nine  acres  of  infernal  space. 
A  ravenous  vulture  in  bis  open'd  side. 
Her  crooked  beak  and  cruel  talons  try'd  : 
Still  for  the  growing  liver  diggM  his  breast; 
The  growing  liver  still  8upply*d  the  feast. 
Still  are  his  entrails  fruitful  to  their  pains : 
Th'  immortal  hunger  lasts,  th'  immortal  food  re- 
Ixion  and  Pirithous  I  could  name ;  [mains. 

And  more  Tbessalian  chiefs  of  mighty  fame. 
High  o'er  their  heads  a  mouldering  rock  is  plac'd, 
Thnt  promi^  a  fkll,  and  shakes  at  every  blast. 
They  lie  below,  on  golden  beds  display'd, 
And  genial  feasts,  with  regal  pomp,  are  made. 
The  queen  of  furies  by  their  sides  is  set, 
And^  snatches  firom  their  mouths  tb'  untested  meat. 
Which  if  they  touch,  her  hissing  snakes  she  rears » 
Tossing  her  torch,'  and  thundering  in  their  ears.^ 
Then  they,  who  brothers*  better  claim  disown. 
Expel  their  parents,  and  usurp  the  throne  ; 
Defraud  their  clients,  and  to  lucre  sold. 
Sit  brooding  on  unprofitable  gold : 
Who  dare  not  give,  and  ev*n  refiiie  to  lend 
.To  their  poor  kindred,  or  a  wanting  friend  ; 
Vast  is  the  throng  of  these  ;  nor  less  the  train 
Of  lustful  youths,  for  foul  adultery  slain. 
Hosts  of  deserters,  who  their  honour  sold, 
And  basely  broke  their  faith  for  bribes  of  goM  i 
All  these  within  the  dungeon's  depth  remain, 
Despairing  pardon,  and  expecting  pain. 
Ask  not  what  pains;  nor  farther  seek  to  know 
Their  process,  or  the  forms'  of  law  below. 
Some  roll  a  mighty  stone ;  some  laid  along. 
And,   bound  with  burning  wires,  on  spokes  of 

wheels  are  hung. 
Unhappy  Theseus,  doom'd  for  ever  there. 
Is  fixt  by  fate  on  his  eternal  chair : 
And  wretched  Phlegias  warns  the  world  with  cries 
(Could  warning  make  the  world  more  just  or  wise) 
Learn  righteousness,  and  dread  th'  avenging  deities. 
To  tyrants  others  have  their  country  sold, 
Imposing  foreign  lords,  fbr  foreign  gold : 
Some  have  old  laws  repeal'd,  new  statutes  made; 
Not  as  the  peopl^^pleas'd,  but  as  they  paid. 
With  ipccst  some  their  daughters'  bed  profaned. 
All  dar*d  the  worst  of  ills^  and  what  they  dar'd,  at- 
Had  I  a  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues,  [tain'd. 
And  throats  of  brass,  inspir'd  with  iron  lungs, 
I  could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  Hpeat, 
Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  hav«  m^t. 
But  let  us  haste  our  voyage  to  porsiie ; 
The  walls  of  Pluto's  palace  are  in  view : 
The  gate,  and  iron  arch  above  it,  stamd* 
Ob  anvils^  labour'd  by  the  Cyclops'  hands* 
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Before  our  father  way  the  fates  allow,  \ 
Here  miwt  we  fix  on  high  the  golden  bough."    . 
Sbe  said ;  and  through  the  gloomy  shades  they 

past. 
And  chose  the  middle  path  :  arrivM  at  last. 
The  pririce,  with  living  water,  crinkled  o'er 
His  limbs  and  body,  then  approachM  the  door, 
Possess'd  the  porch,  and  on  the  front  above 
He  fix'd  the  fatal  hough,  required  by  Pluto's  love. 
These  holy  rites  performed,  they  took  their  way, 
Where  lung-extended  plains  of  pleasure  lay. 
The  verdant  fields  with  those  of  HeJiven  may  vie  ; 
With  ether  vested,  and  a  purple  sky  i 
The  blissful  seats  of  happy  souls  below  : 
Stars  of  their  Own,  and  their  own  suns  they  know. 
Their  airy  limbs  in  sports  they  exercise, 
And,  on  the  green,  contend  the  wrestler's  prize. 
Some,  in  heroic  verse,  divinely  sing, 
Others  in  artful  measures  lead  the  ring. 
The  Thracian  bard,  surrounded  by  the  rest. 
There  stands  conspicuous  in  his  flowing  vest. 
His  flying  fingers,  and  harmonious  quill, 
Strike  seven  distinguished  notes,  and  seven  at 

once  they  fill. 
Here  found  they  Teucer's  old  heroic  race  j 
Bom  better  times,  and  happier  years  to  grace. 
Assaracus  and  Ilus  here  enjoy 
Perpetual  fame,  with  him  who  founded  Troy. 
The  chief  beheld  their  chariots  from  afar. 
Their  shining  arms,  and  coursers  train'd  to  war: 
Their  lances  fixt  in  earth,  their  steeds  around. 
Free  from  their  harness,  graze  the  flowery  ground. 
Tlie  love  of  horses  which  they  had,  alive. 
And  care  of  chariots,  after  death  survive. 
Some  cheerful  souls,  were  feasting  on  the  plain  ; 
Some  did  the  song  and  some  the  choir  maintain  : 
Beneath  a  laurel  shade,  where  mighty  Po 
Mounts  up  to  woods  above,  and  hides  bis  head 

below. 
Here  patriots  live,  who  for  their  country's  good. 
In  fighting  fields,  were  prodigal  of  blood  ; 
Priests  of  unblemish'd  lives  here  made  abode. 
And  poets  worthy  their  aspiring  god  : 
And  searching  wits,  of  more  mechanic  part<i. 
Who  grac'd  their  a^'e  with  new  invented  arts. 
Those  who,  to  worth,  their  bounty  did  extend  ; 
And  those  who  knew  that  bounty  to  commend. 
The  heads  of  these  with  holy  fillets  bound. 
And  all  their  temples  were  with  garlands  crown'd. 
To  these,  the  Sibyl  thus  her  speech  addressM ; 
And  first  to  him  surrounded  by  the  rest ; 
Toweling  his  height,  and  ample  was  bis  breast : 
**  Say,  happy  souls,  divine  Musaeus  say. 
Where  lives  Anchises,  and  where  lies  our  way 
To^^nd  the  hero,  for  whose  only  sake 
We  sought  the  dark  abodes,  and  cross'd  the  bitter 

lake  ?» 
To  this  the  sacred  poet  thus  reply 'd  : 
**  In  no  fixt  place  the  happy  souls  reside ; 
In  groves  we  live,  and  lie  on  mossy  beds, 
By  crystal  streams,  that  murmur  through  the 

meads: 
But  pass  yon  e^isy  hill,  and  thence  descend, 
The  path  conducts  you  to  your  journey's  end." 
This  said,  he  led  them  up  the  mountain's  brow. 
And  shows  them  all  the  shining  fields  below  ; 
They  wind  the  hill,  and  through  the  blissful  mea- 
dows go. 
But  old  Anchises,  in  a  flowery  vale, 
Review'd  his  muster'd  race,  and  teok  the  tab. 


drydeN's  translations. 


Those  happy  spirits,  which,  ordamM  by  fhte. 

For  future  being,  and  new  bodies  wait. 

With  studious  thought  obsery'd  th'  illustrioQi 

In  ndture^s  order  ai  they  pa^'d  along.        [throt^ 

Their  names,  their  fates,  their  conduct,  and  thei^ 

In  peaceful  senates,  and  successful  wiar.       \pkn. 

He,  when  £neas  on  the  plain  appears. 

Meets  him  with  open  arms,  aiMl  falling  ti^rs. 

**  Welcome,"  he  said,  "  the  gods'  undoubted  rtek, 

O  long  expected  to  my  dear  embrace ; 

Once  more  tis'  given  me  to  behold  your  fiiee  I 

The  love  and  pious  duty  which  you  pay, 

Have  pass'd  the  perils  of  so  hard  a  way. 

'Tis  true,  computing  times,  I  now  believ'd 

The  happy  day  approach'd,  nor  are  my  bopii 

deceiv'd. 
What  length  of  lands,  what  oceans  have  yon  palled. 
What  storms  sustain'd,  and  on  what  shores  betk 

cast? 
How  have  I  fear'd  your  fmte  !  But  fear'd  it  melt 
When  love  assail'd  you  on  the  Libyan  coast" 
To  this,  the  filial  duty  thus  replies : 
**  Your  sacred  ghost  before  my  sleeping  eyei 
Appear'd  ;  and  often  urg'd  this  painful  entert>Hse. 
After  long  tossing  on  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 
My  navy  rides  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 
But  reach  your  hand,  oh  parent  shade,  nor  ihUh 
The  dear  embraces  of  your  longing  son  !" 
He  said,  and  falling  tears  his  face  bedew : 
Then  thrice  around  his  neck  his  arms  he  threw : 
And  thrice  the  flitting  shadow  slippM  awav, 
Like  winds,  or  empty  dreams  that  fly  the  Jay. 
Now,  in  a  secret  vale,  the  Trojan  sees 
A  separate  grove,  through  which  a  gentle  bitfke 
Plays  with  a  passing  breath,  and  whiq>6rs  tbroo|^ 

the  trees. 
And  just  before  the  confities  of  the  wood. 
The  gliding  Lethe  leads  her  silent  flood. 
About  the  boughs  an  airy  nation  flew, 
Thick  as  the  humming  bees,  that  hunt  the  golden 
In  summer's  heat,  on  tops  of  lilies  feed,        [dew) 
And  creep  within  their  bells,  to  suck  thebahny 
The  winged  army  roams  the  field  around ;      [seed. 
The  rivers  and  the  rocks  remurmur  to  the  86und» 
/Rneas  wondering  stood  :  then  ask'd  the  cause. 
Which  to  the  stream  the  crowding  people  draws. 
Then  thus  the  sire  :  '*  The  souls  that  throng  the 

flood  fow'd: 

Are  those,  to  whom,  by  fate,  are  other  hidleg 
In  lathe's  lake  they  long  oblivion  taste ; 
Of  future  life  secure,  forgetful  of  the  past. 
Long  has  my  soul  desir'd  this  time  knd  place, 
To  set  before  your  sight  jour  glorious  race. 
That  this  presaging  joy  may  fire  your  mind* 
To  seek  the  shores  by  destiny  design'd." 
**  O  father,  can  it  be,  that  souls  sublime, 
Return  to  visit  our  terrestrial  clime  ? 
And  that  the  generous  mind,  released  by  dcatiiy 
Can  covet  lazy  limbs,  and  mortal  breath  ?" 
Anchises,  then,  in  order  thus  began 
To  clear  those  wonders  to  his  godlike  son  t 
"  Know  first,  that  Heaven  and  £arth*f  com* 

pacted  frame. 
And  flowing  waters,  and  the  starry  flame, 
And  both  the  radiant  lights,  one  common  sonl 
Inspires  and  feeds,  and  animates  the  whole. 
This  active  mind  infus'd  through  all  the  space. 
Unites  and  mingles  with  the  mighty  mats. 
Hence  men  and  beasts  the  breath  of  life  obtains 
And  birds  of  ajr«  and  monstm of  the'inaSab 
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Tb'  e^lMTOftl  yifqar  Is  ii^  all  the  sune. 
And  every  soul  is  fiU'd  with  equal  Same : 
1^  mach  as  earthy  limbi,  and  grots  allay 
Of  mortal  members,  subject  to  decay, 
Bluf  (  opt  the  beams  of  Heavco  and  edge  of  day. 
Froib  this  coarse  mixture  of  terrestrial  parts. 
Desire  and  fear  by  turns  possess  their  heartjs ; 
And  grief  md  joy ;  \Mr  can  the  groveling  nuBd, 
Id  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  limbs  confin'd. 
Assert  the  native  ikies,  or  ovn  its  heavenly  kind. 
Vor  death  itself  can  wholly  wash  their  stains : 
But  long-contracted  filth,  e*en  in  the  soul,  remains. 
The  relics  of  inveterate  vice  they  wear : 
And  spots  of  sin  obscene  in  every  face  appear. 
For  this  are  various  penances  ei^join'd ; 
And  some  are  hung  to  bleach  upon  the  wind ; 
So(qne  plungM  in  waters,  others  purgM  in  fires. 
Till  all  the  dregs  are  drain'd,  and  all  the  rest  ex- 
pires! 
AH  have  their  manet,  and  those  manes  bear : 
The  few,  fo  cleansed,  to  these  abodes  repair, 
And  br^the,  in  ample  fields,  the  soft  Elysian  air. 
Then  are  they  happy,  when,  by  length  of  time. 
The  scurf  is  worn  aifay  of  each  committed  crime. 
Ko  speck  is  left  of  their  habitual  stains ; 
But  the  pure  ether  of  the  soul  remains. 
But  when  a  thousand  rolling  years  are  past 
(So  long  their  punishments  and  penance  last;) 
Whole  droves  of  minds  are,  by  the  driving  god. 
Compelled  to  drink  the  deep^Lethsan  flood : 
tn  large  forgetful  draughts  to  steep  the  cares 
Of  their  past  labours,  and  their  irksome  years* 
That,  unreroembering  of  its  former  pain, 
The  soul  may  suflfer  mortal  flesh  again." 
Tbns  having  said,  the  father  spirit  leads 
The  p/iestess  and  his  son  thro'  swarms  of  shades, 
And  takes  a  rising  ground,  from  thence  to  see 
The  long  procession  of  bis  progeny. 
"  Survey,"  puruu'd  the  sire,  **  this  airy  throng; 
As,  offer'd  to  the  view,  they  pass  along. 
These  are  th'  Italian  names,  which  (ate  will  join 
With  oars,  and  graft  upon  tlie  Trqjan  line. 
Observe  the  youth  who  first  appears  in  sight. 
And  holds  the  nearest  station  to  the  light. 
Already  seems  to  snuff  the  vital  air. 
And  leans  just  forward  on  a  shining  spear  ; 
Sibrius  is  he :  thy  last-begotten  race. 
But  first  in  order  sent,  to  fill  thy  place. 
An  Alban  name,  but  mix'd  with  Dardan  blood  : 
Bom  in  the  covert  of  a  nhady  wood  i 
Him  fair  Lavinia,  thy  surviving  wife, 
Shall  breed  in  groves,  to  lead  a  solitary  life. 
la  Alba  he  shall  fix  his  royal  seat : 
And,  bom  a  king,  a  race  of  kings  beget. 
Then  Procas,  honour  of  the  Trojan  name, 
Capys,  and  Numitor,  of  endless  fame. 
And  second  Silvlus  after  these  appears; 
$ilviu8  .Cneas,  for  thy  name  he  bears, 
7or  arms  and  justice  equally  renown'd : 
Who,  late  restored,  in  Alba  shall  be  crowned. 
How  great  they  look,  how  vigorously  they  wield 

.  Their  weighty  lances,  and  sustain  the  ahield  ! 
But  they,  who  crown'd  with  oaken  wreaths  appear, 
Shall  Oabian  walls  and  strong  FidensB  rear : 
Komentum,  Bola,  with  Pometia  found ; 
Ami  raise  Colatian  towers  on  rocky  ground. 
All  these  shall  then  be  towns  of  mighty  feme, 
Though  now  they  lie  obscure,  and  lands  without  a 

.  Sf^  BomMlus  thfB  great,  bora  to  liestore        [iwne. 
Jiffi  qppwn  ^i«t  9nGe  bis  ipjur'd  grMidsire  wore* 


This  prince,  a  priestess  of  ym;ir  Mood  shall  bear  | 
And,  like  his  sire,  in  arms  he  shall  appear. 
Two  rising  crests  his  royal  head  adorn ; 
Bom  fi:om  a  god,  himself  to  godhead  bor^. 
His  sire,  already,  signs  him  for  the  skies. 
And  marks  the  seat  amidst  the  deities. 
Auspicious  chief !  thy  race  in  times  to  come 
Shall  spread  the  conquest  of  imperial  Home. 
Kome,  whose  ascending  towers  shall  Heaven  invadef 
Involving  earth  and  ocean  in  her  shade. 
High  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  in  place  5 
And  proud,  like  her,  of  an  immortal  race. 
Then  when  in  pomp  she  n^akes  the  Phrygian  round. 
With  golden  turrets  on  her  temples  crown'd, 
A  hundred  gods  her  sweeping  train  supply ; 
Her  of&pring  all,  and  all  command  the  sky. 
Now  fix  your  sight,  and  stand  intent,  to  see 
Your  Roman  race,  and  Julian  progeny. 

'*  The  mighty  Caesar  waiu  his  vital  hour. 
Impatient  for  the  world,  and  grasps  his  promi^'d 

power. 
But  next  behoU  the  youth  of  form  divine, 
Caesar  himself,  exalted  in  his  line ; 
Augustus,  promis'd  oft,  and  long  foretold, 
Sent  to  the  realm  that  Saturn  rul'd  of  old ; 
Bom  to  restore  a  better  age  of  gold. 
Afric  and  India  shall  his  power  obey. 
He  shall  extend  his  propagated  sway 
Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  starry  way. 
Where  Atlas  turns  the  rolling  Heavens  around : 
And  his  broad  shoulders  with  their  lights  are 
At  his  foreseen  approach,  already  quake  [crown*^. 
Ilie  Caspian  kingdoms,  and  MsBOt.an  lake. 
Their  seers  behold  the  tempests  from  afar. 
And  threatening  oracles  denounce  the  war. 
Nile  hears  him  knocking  at  his  seven-fold  gates, . 
And  seeks  his  hidden  spring,  and  fears  his  nephew 
Nor  Hercules  more  lands  or  labours  knew,     tfisit^ 
Not  though  the  brazen-footed  bind  he  slew  ;    , 
Freed  Erymanthus  from  the  fpaming  boar. 
And  dippM  his  arrows  in  Lemaeah  gore. 
Nor  Bacchus,  turning  from  his  Indian  war. 
By  tigers  drawn  triumphant  in  his  car. 
From  Nisus'  top  descending  on  the  plains. 
With  curling  vines  arqund  his  purple  reins. 
And  doubt  we  yet  through  dangers  to  pursue 
The  paths  of  honour,  and  a  crown  in  view } 
But  what's  the  man,  who  from  afar  appears, 
His  head  with  olive  crownM,  his  hand  a  cens^ 
His  hoary  head  and  holy  vestments  if'iag    [bearf  ? 
His  lost  idea  back :  I  know  the  Roman  king. 
He  shall  to  peaceful' Rome  new  laws  prdain  : 
Caird  from  his  mean  abode,  a  sceptre  to  sustain. 
Him  Tullus  next  in  dignity  succeeds  ; 
An  active  prince,  and  prone  to  martial  deed^ 
He  shall  his  troops  for  fighting  fields  prepare, 
Disus'd  to  toilsj  and  triumphs  of  the  war. 
By  dint  of  sword,  his  crown  he  shall  increase. 
And  scour  his  armour  from  the  rust  of  peac4. 
Whom  Ancus  follows,  with  a  fawning  air, 
But  vain  within,  and  proudly  popular. 
Next  view  the  Tarquin  kings:  th'  avenging  twov^ 
Of  Brutus  justly  drawn,  attd  Rome  restored. 
He  first  renews  the  rods,  and  ax  severe; 
And  gives  the  consuls  royal  robes  to  wear* 
His  sons,  who  seek  the  tyrant  to  sustain. 
And  long  for  arbitrary  lords  again, 
With  ignominy  scourg'd,  in  opt-n  sight. 
He  dooms  to  de«t|L  desefv'd':  asserting  publ^ 
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Unhappy  man,  to  break  the  pious  laws 

Of  Nature,  pleading  in  his  children's  cause ! 

However  the  doubtful  f^ct  is  understood, 

*Ti8  love  of  honour,  and  his  country's  good : 

The  consul,  not  the  father,  sheds  the  blood. 

Behold  Torquatus  the  same  track  pursue  ;  . 

And  next,  the  two  devoted  Decii  view. 

The  Dnisian  line,  Camillus  loaded  home 

With  standards  well  redeem'd,  and  foreign  foes 

overcome. 
The  pair  you  see  in  enual  armour  shine ; 
(Now,  friends  below,  in  close  embraw^s  join : 
But  when  they  leave  the  shady  realms  of  night, 
And,  cloth 'd  in  bodies,  breathe  your  upper  light) 
With  mortal  heat  each  other  shall  pursue ;  fensue ! 
What  wars,  what  wounds,  what  slaughter,  shall 
From  Alpine  heights  the  father  first  descends ; 
Nis  daughter's  husband  in  the  plain  attends: 
His  daughter's  husband  arms  his  eastern  friends. 
Embrace  agaio,  my  sons ;  be  foes  no  more : 
Kor  stain  your  country  with  her  children's  gore. 
And  thou,  the  first,  lay  down  thy  lawl  ss  claim  ; 
Thou,  of  my  blood,  who  bear'st  the  Julian  name. 
'Another  comes,  who  shall  in  triumph  ride, 
And  to  the  capHol  his  chariot  guide ; 
From  conquered  Corinth,  rich  with  Grecian  spoils. 
And  yet  another,  fem'd  for  warlike  toils. 
On  Argos  shall  impose  the  Roman  laws : 
And,  on  the  Greeks,  revenge  the  Trojan  cause : 
Shall  drag  in  chains  their  Achillspan  race; 
Shall  vindicale  his  ancestors'  disgrace : 
And  Pallas,  for  her  violated  place. 
Great  Caio  there,  for  gravity  renown'd. 
And  conquering  Cossus  goes  with  laurels  crown'd. 
Who  can  omit  the  Gracchi,  who  declare 
The  Scipios'  worth,  those  thunderbolts  of  war. 
The  double  bane  of  Carthage  ?  Who  can  see, 
Without  esteem  for  virtuous  poverty, 
Severe  Fabricius,  or  can  cease  t*  admire 
The  ploughman  consul  in  his  coarse  attire  ! 
Tir'd  as  I  am,  my  praise  the  Fabii  claim ; 
And  thou,  great  hero,  greatest  of  thy  name, 
Ordain'd  in  war  to  save  the  sinking  sUte, 
And,  by  delays,  to  put  a  stop  to  fete ! 
Let  others  beUer  mould  the  running  mass 
Of  medaU,  and  inform  the  breatliing  brass; 
And  soften  into  flesh  a  marble  face ! 
Plead  better  at  the  bar ;  describe  the  skies, 
And  when  the  stars  descend,  and  whr-n  they  rise. 
But,  Rome,  'tis  thine  alone,  with  anful  sway. 
To  rule  mankind,  and  make  the  world  obey , 
Disposing  peace,  and  war,  thy  own  majestic  way. 
To  tame  the  proud,  the  fetter'd  slave  to  free ; 
These  are  imperial  arts,  and  worthy  thee." 
He  paus'd :  and  while  with  wondering  eyes  they 

viewM 
The  passing  spirits,  thus  his  speech  rencw'd  t 
**  See  great  Marcellus !  how,  untir'd  in  toils. 
He  moves  with  manly  grace,  how  rich  with  regal 

spoils! 
He,  when  his  country  (thrcaten'd  with  alarms) 
Requires  his  courage,  and  his  conquering  arms, 
Shall  more  than  once  the  Pimic  bands  afingfat : 
Shall  kill  the  Gaulish  king  in  smgle  fight : 
Then  to  the  capitol  in  triumph  move, 
And  thethird  spoils  shall  grace  Feretrian  Jove." 
iEneas,  here,  beheld  of  form  diVine 
A  godlike  youth,  in  glittering  armour  shine ; 
ilflth  grtat  Marcellus  keeping  equal  pace; 
But  gloomy  were  his  eyes,  dejected  was  bis  face : 


He  saw,  and,  wondering,  ask'd  his  airy  guide. 
What,  and  of  whence  was  he,  who  press'd  the  bero^ 
His  son,  or  one  of  his  illustrious  name,  [side  ? 

How  like  the  former,  and  almost  the  same ! 
Observe  the  crowds  that  compass  him  around : 
All  gaze,  and  all  admire,  and  raise  a  shouting 

sound: 
But  hovering  mists  around  his  brows  are  spread^ 
And  night,  with  sable  shades,  mvolves  his  bead. 
"  Seek  not  to  know,"  the  ghost  repiy'd  with  tears, 
"  The  sorrows  of  thy  sons'  in  future  years. 
This  youth  (the  blissful  vision  of  a  day) 
Shall  just  be  shown  on  Kartb,  and  snatch'd  away. 
The  gods  too  high  had  rais'd  the  Roman  state; 
Were  but  their  gifts  as  permanent  as  great 
What  groans  of  men  shall  fill  the  Martian  field  ! 
How  fierce  a  blaze  his  flaming  pile  shall  yield ! 
What  funeral  pomp  shall  floating  Tiber  see, 
When,  rising  from  his  bed,  he  views  the  sad  wo* 

lemnity  ! 
No  3ronth  shall  equal  hopes  of  glory  give : 
No  youth  nfibrd  90  great  a  cause  to  grieve. 
The  Trojan  honour,  and  the  Roman  boast; 
Admir'd  when  living,  and  ador'd  when  lost ! 
Mirror  of  ancient  faith  in  early  youth  ! 
Undaunted  worth,  inviolable  truth  ! 
No  foe  nnpunish'd  in  the  fighting  field, 
Shall  dare  thee  foot  to  foot,  with  sword  and  shiddji 
Much  less,  in  anns  oppose  thy  matchless  force. 
When  the  sharp  ^urs  shall  urge  thy  foaming  horse. 
Ah,  couldst  thon  break  through  fate's sei-erc  decree, 
A  new  Marcellus  shall  arise  in  thee ! 
Full  canisters  of  fragrant  lilies  bring, 
Mix'd  with  the  purple  roses  of  the  spring : 
Let  me  with  funeral  flowers  his  body  strow. 
This  gift  which  parents  to  their  children  owe. 
This  unavailing  gift,  at  least  I  may  bestow  '.*• 
This  having  said,  he  led  the  hero  round 
The  confines  of  the  blest  Elysian  ground, 
Which,  when  Anchises  to  his  son  had  shown. 
And  fir'd  his  mindto  mount  the  promis'd  throne. 
He  tells  the  future  wars  ordain*d  by  fate ; 
The  strength  and  customs  of  the  Latian  sUte  r 
The  prince,  and  people :  and  fore-arms  his  care 
With  rules,  to  push  his  fortune,  or  to  bear. 
Two  gates  the  silent  house  of  sleep  adorn ; 
Of  polish'd  ivory  this,  that  of  transparent  bom  5 
True  visions  through  transparent  horn  ariso^ 
Through  polish'd  Ivory  pass  deluding  lies. 
Of  various  things  discoursing  as  he  passed, 
Anchises  hither  bends  his  steps  at  last 
Tlicn,  through  the  gate  of  ivory,  he  dismiss'd 
His  valiant  ofispring,  and  divining  guest 
Straight  to  tl\e  ships  JFneas  took  his  wa^ ; 
F.mbark'd  his  men,  and  skimm'd  along  the  sea : 
Still  coasting,  till  he  gain'd  Oyeta's  bay. 
At  length  on  oozy  ground  his  gallies  moor : 
Their  heads  are  turn'd  to  sea,  their  stems  to' shore. 


THE  tRVSNTB   BOOK    OP- 
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Kmo  Latinns  entertains  JPn^nw,  and  promises  him 
hi^  only  daughter,  Lavinia,  the  himctB  of  his 
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•rowiL  •  Tormn,  bdng  hi  lore  with  her,  fa- 
voured by  her  mother,  and  stirred  up  by  Juno 
and  Alecto,  breaks  the  treaty  which  was  made, 
and  engages  in  bb  quarrel  Mezentius,  Camilla, 
Messapus,  and  many  other  of  the  neighbouring 
priuces  i  whose  forces,  and  the  names  of  their 
commanders,  are  particulariy  relatai. 


Anb  tiMHi»  O  matron  of  immortal  fame ! 
Here  dying,  to  the  shore  hast  left  thy  name; 
Cajeta  still  the  place  is  called  from  thee, 
The  nurse  of  great  .£ncas'  infancy. 
Here  rest  thy  bonef  in  rich  Hespcria's  plains, 
Ithy  name  (*tis  all  a  ghost  can  have)  remains. 

Now,  when  the  prince  her  funeral  ritf^  had  paid, 
He^ploughM  the  Tyrrhene  teas  with  sails  displayed. 
From  land  a  gentle  breeze  arose  by  night. 
Serenely  shone  the  stars,  the  Moon  was  brisrbt, 
And  the  sea  trembled  with  her  silver  light.  ^ 
Now  near  the  shelves  of  Circe's  shores  they  run, 
(Ciroe  the  rich,  the  daughter  of  the  Sun) 
A  dangerous  coast :  the  goddess  wastes  her  days 
In  joyous  songs,  the  rocks  resound  her  lays  : 
In  spinning,  or  the  loom,  sbe  spends  the  night. 
And  cedar  brands  supply  her  lather's  light. 
From  hence  were  hcaid  (rebellowing  to  the  main) 
The  roars  of  lions  that  refuse  the  chain, 
The  grunts  of  bristled  boars ;  and  groans  of  bears, 
And  herds  of  howlmg  wolves,  that  stun  the  sailors' 

ears. 
These  from  their  caverns,  at  the  close  of  night, 
Fill  the  sad  isle  with  horrour  and  aiirigbt 
Darkling  they  mourn  their  fate,  whom  Circe's  power 
(That  watch'd  the  Moon,  and  planetary  hour) 
With  words  and  wicked  herbs,  from  human  kind 
Had  altered,  and  in  wicked  shapes  confin'd. 
"Which  monsters,  lest  the  Trojan  pious  host 
Should  bear  or  touch  upon  th'  enchanted  coast : 
Propitious  Neptune  steer'd  their  course  by  night. 
With  rising  gales,  that  sped  their  happy  flight. 
Snpply'd  with  these,  they  skim  the  sounding  shore, 
^nd  hear  the  swelling  surges  vainly  roar. 
Jilow  when  the  rosy  Mom  began  to  rise, 
ilnd  weav'd  her  saffron  streamer  through  the  skies ; 
When  Thetis  blush *d  in  purple,  not  her  own, 
JLnd  from  her  face  the  breathing  winds  are  blown, 
A  sudden  silence  sat  upon  the  sea, 
And  sweeping  oars,  with  struggling,  urge  their  way. 

The  Trojan,  from  the  main,  beheld  a  wood. 
Which  thick  with  shades  and  a  brown  horrour  stood: 
Betwixt  the  trees  the  Tiber  took  his  course. 
With  whh-lpools  dimpled;  and  with  downward  force 
That  drove  the  sand  along,  he  took  bis  way. 
And  roll'd  his  yellow  billows  to  the  sea. 
About  him,  and  above,  and  round  the  wood. 
The  birds  that  haunt  the  borders  of  his  flood  ; 
That  bath'd  within,  or  bask'd  upon  his  side. 
To  tuneful  songs  their  narrow  throats  apply'd. 
The  captain  gives  command ;  the  joyful  train 
Glide  thro'  the  gloomy  shade,  and  leave  the  main. 

Now,  Erato,  thy  poet's  mind  inspire. 
And  fill  his  soul  with  thy  celestial  Are. 
Relate  what  Latium  was:  her  ancient  kings : 
Declare  the  past,  and  present  stite  of  things : 
When  first  the  Trojan  fleet  Aus-onia  sought ; 
And  how  the  rivals  lov'd,  and  how  they  fought, 
These  are  my  theme,  and  how  the  war  began, 
And  how  concluded  by  the  godlike  man. 


For  I  shal  1  sing  of  battles,  blood,  tod  rage. 
Which  princes  and  thefr  people  did  engage. 
And  haughty  souls,  that^  mov'd  with  mutual 

hate. 
In  fighting  fields  pursu'd  and  found  (heir  fiite ; 
That  rous'd  the  l^rrhene  realm  with  loud  alarms. 
And  peaceful  Italy  involv'd  in  arms. 
A  larger  scene  of  action  is  displayed, 
And,  rising  hence,  a  greater  work  is  weighed. 

Latinus,  old  and  mild,  had  long  poseess'd 
The  Latian sceptre,  and  his  people bleis'd: 
His  father  Faunus ;  a  Laurentiai)  dam« 
His  mother,  fair  Marica  was  her  name. 
But  Faunus  came  from  Picus,  Picuadrew 
His  birth  from  Saturn,  if  records  be  true. 
Thus  king  Latinua,  in  the  third  dagree. 
Had  Saturn  author  of  his  family. 
But  this  old  peaceful  prince,  as  Heaven  deetttd. 
Was  bless'd  with  no  male  issue  to  succead : 
His  sons  in  blooming  youth  were  snatch'd  by  hjm  t 
One  only  daughter  heiHd  the  ro3ral  sfiste. 
Pir'd  with  her  love,  and  with  ambition  led. 
The  neighbouring  princes  court  her  nuptial  bedU 
Amon((  the  crowd,  but  far  above  the  rest,' 
Young  Tumus  to  the  beauteous  maid  addressed* 
Tumus,  for  high  descent  and  graceful  mien. 
Was  first,  and  favoured  by  the  Latian  queen : 
With  him  she  strove  to  join  Lavinia's  hand  ; 
But  dire  portents  the  purposed  match  withstand. 

Deep  in  the  palace,  of  long  growth,  there  stood 
A  laurel's  trunk,  a  venerable  wood ; 
Where  rites  divine  were  paki  j  whose  holy  hair 
Was  kept,  and  cut  with  superstitious  care. 
This  plant  Latinus,  when  his  town  he  wali'd, 
Then  found,  and  from  the  tree  Laurentum  call'd  s 
And  last,  in  honour  of  his  new  abode, 
He  vow'd  the  laorel  to  the  laurel's  god« 
It  happen'd  once  (a  boding  prodigy) 
A  swarm  of  bees  that  cut  the  liquid  sky. 
Unknown  from  whence  they  took  their  airy  flight. 
Upon  the  topmast  branch  in  clouds  alight : 
There,  with  their  clasping  feet  together  clung. 
And  a  long  cluster  from  the  laurel  hung. 
An  ancient  augur  prophesy 'd  from  hence : 
"  Behold  on  latian  shores  a  foreign  prince  ! 
From  the  same  parts  of  Heaven  bis  navy  stands. 
To  the  same  parts  on  Earth  :  his  army  lands ; 
The  town  he  conquers,  and  the  tower  commands.*^ 
Yet  more,  when  fair  Lavinia  fed  the  fire 
Before  the  gods,  and  stood  beside  her  sire ; 
Strange  to  relate,  the  flames  involv'd  the  smbk« 
Of  incense,  from  the  sacred  altar  broke : 
Caught  herdisheveird  hair  and  ri(rh  attire; 
Her  crowns  and  jewels  crackled  in  the  fire  : 
From  thence  the  fuming  trail  began  to  spread. 
And  lambent  glories  danc'd  about  her  head. 
This  new  portent  the  seer  with  wonder  views; 
Then  pausing,  thus  his  prophecy  renews : 
"  The  nymph  who  scatters  flaming  fires  around 
Shall  shine  with  honour,  shall  htrself  be  crown'd| 
But,  caus'd  Uy  her  irrevocable  fate» 
War  shall  the  coimtry  waste,  and  change  the  state.'* 
Latinus,  frighted  with  this  dire  ostent, 
For  counsel  to  his  father  Faunus  weut : 
An<l  sought  the  shades  renown'd  for  prophecy. 
Which  near  Albunea's  sulphurous  fountain  lie. 
lb  those  the  Latian  and  the  Sabine  land 
Fly,  when  distress'd,  and  thence  relief  demand* 
The  priest  on  skins  of  oflferings  takes  his  ease  ; 
And  nightly  visions  in  his  slumber  sees :       t 
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A  strann  of  thfn  A^mf  thapes  appetrs. 
And,  fluttering  roond  hi*  temples,  deafii  his  etrt! 
TheMT  be  ooosultSi  the  fnture  fates  to  know. 
From  powers  above,  and  from  the  fiends  betow. 
Here,  for  the  god*t  advice,  Latinns  flks, 
Offtringr  a  huadred  sheep  for  saortfice : 
Their  woolly  fleeoes,  as  the  rit^  reqwrT'd, 
He  laid  beneath  him,  and  to  rest  reth^d. 
No  sooner  were  Ms  eyes  in  slumber  bound, 
When,  firotfi  above,  a  moi^  than  mortal  sound 
Invades  his  eati :  and  thus  th«  virion  spoke  t 
*'  Seek  not,  My  seed,  in  Latian  batids  to  yoke 
Our  fair  Lavinia,  nor  the  frods  provoke. 
A  foreign  sob  upon  the'shore  descends, 
Whose  roartifti  fame  from  pole  t»pole  actends. 
His  race  in  antns,  and  arts  of  )peace  reiM>wa^d, 
Not  Latium  shall  contain,  nor  Europe  bodttd : 
Tis  ttiMfi  whAte'er  the  Sun  sarveys  around." 
These  ansi^ers,  in  the  silent  night  reeeiv'd, 
Th*  khtg  himself  divnlg'd,  the  land  befi«v»d  t 
The  fame  thro'  all  the  neighbouring  nations  Aew, 
When  now  th^  Trojan  navy  was  in  view. 

Beneath  a  tfhady  tree  th«  hero  spread 
His  table  on  the  tmf,  with  cakes  of  bread  ; 
And,' with  his  chiefs,  on  forest  fruits  he  fed. 
They  sat,  and  (not  without  the  god's  eommaild) 
Their  hotnely  fare  dispatch'd  t  the  hungry  band 
Invade  theh*  trenchers  next,  and  soon  devour. 
To  mend  the  scanty  meal,  their  cAkffS  of  flour. 
As6aniti6  this  observ'd,  -and,  smiling,  said, 
**  See,  we  devour  the  pl&te»  on  which  we  fed  !*• 
This  speech  had  omfen,  that  the  TYojan  race 
Should  find  repose,  and  this  the  time  and  place. 
JEneas  took  the  word,  and  thus  repKei  t 
(C6nfe8Bing  fate  with  wonder  in  his  «yes) 
**  All  hail,  O  Earth  \  kll  hail,  my  houMhold  gods ! 
Behold  the  desthi'd  place  of  your  abodes ! 
For  thus  Aochises  prof^esy'd  of  old, 
And  this  our  faUl  place  of  rest  foretold. 
*  "When  on  a  foreign  shore,  instead  of  meat, 
By  famine  fbrc'd,  your  trenchers  you  shall  eat. 
Then  ease  your  weary  Trojans  will  attend : 
And  the  long  labours  o^  your  voyage  end. 
Remember  on  that  happy  coast  to  build : 
And  with  a  trench  enclose  the  fruitfiit  field.' 
Thik  was  that  fkmine,  this  the  fhtal  place, 
Which  ends  the  wandering  of  our  exil'd  race. 
Then,  oh  to  morrow's  dawn,  your  care  employ 
To  search  the  land,  And  where  the  cities  Ue, 
And  whaf  fhe  men :  but  give  this  day  to  joy. 
Now  pbn^  to  Jove,  and  after  Jove  is  blest. 
Call  great  Anchises  to  the  genial  feast : 
Crown  high  the  goblets  with  a  cheerful  draught ; 
£njoy  the  present  hour;   adjourn  the  future 
thou«cht" 

Thus  having  said,  the  hero  bound  his  brows 
With  leafy  branchesi  then  pcHbrm'd  his  vow* : 
Adoring  first  the  genius  of  the  place, 
Then  firth,  the  mother  of  the  heavenly  race ; 
The  nyinphs,  and  native  gofi  heads  yet  unknown, 
And  Nigl^t,  and  all  the  stars  tttet  gild  her  sable 
4nd  ancient Cybel,  and  Idtean  Jove;        [throne: 
^knd*  last  his  sire  below,  and  mother  queen  above. 

Jhen  Heaven's  high  monarch  thunder'd  thrice 
.       '  aloud; 
And  thrice  he  shook  alofl  a  gotden  cloud, 
^oon  through  the  joyful  camp  a  rumour  flew  t 
The  time  was  come  their  city  to  renew :  * 
Then  every  brow  with  cheerful  green  is  crown'd, 
^  The  feasts  are  douUedy  and  the  bowls  go  rowkl. 


Whei  next  the  rosy  Mom  i^sdoi^d  the  day^ 
The  scoots  to  several  parts  divide  thetr  way. 
To  learn  the  natives*  names,  their  towns,  expk>rs 
The  coast,  and  treadings  of  the  crooked  shore : 
Here  Tiber  flows,  and  here  Namicos  stands^ 
Here  warlike  Latins  hold  the  happy  landj. 

The  pioua  chief,  who  aftaght  by  peaoeAil  wiyi 
To  found  bis  empire,  and  his  town  to  raise, 
A  hundred  youths  f^ma)l  his  irain  selects. 
And  to  the  Latian  court  their  course  direcu 
(The  spacious  palace  where  the  prince  resides:) 
And  all  their  beads  with  wreaths  of  olives  hideSi 
They  go  comniiision^d  to  require  a  peaee; 
And  carry  presents  to  procore  suceeaa. 
Thus  whUe  they  speed  their  pace, the  princederigas 
The  now-etected  seat^  and  draws  the  iiaes; 
Tbe  Tro^ns  round  the  place  a  rampart  east. 
And  palisades  about  the  trenches  plac'd. 

Meantime  the  train,  proceeding  on  their  way. 
From  fer  the  town,  and  lofty  towers,  survey : 
At  length  approach  the  walls :  wkhont  the  gati 
They  tee  the  boys  and  Latian  yeath  debate 
The  martial  prizes  on  the  doa^  plain  : 
^aam  drive  the  can,  and  some  the  coufsers  rein  { 
Some  bend  the  stubborn  boagh  for  victory :    > 
And  soase  with  darts  theiracUve  sinews  try. 
A  posting  messenger  dii^tehM  from  hence. 
Of  this  feir  troop,  advis'd  their  aged  prince ; 
That  foreign  men,  of  nnghty  stature,  came  | 
CnoDoth  their  habit,  and  unknown  their  name. 
Tile  king  oidains  their  entrance,  and  ascends 
His  regal  seat,  surrounded  by  his  friends. 
The  palace  btiilt  by-Picos,  vast^and  prond, 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood  I 
And  round  encorapass'd  with  a  rising  wood. 
The  pile  o'eriook'd  the  town,  and  drew  the  stght, 
Sui^isM  at  once  with  reverence  and  deKght 
There  kings  re<"eiv»d  the  marks  of  soyereign  powers 
In  state  the  monarch  marck'd,  the  lictors  bora 
Their  awfil  axes,  and  the  rods  before. 
Here  the  tribunal  stood,  the  house  of  prayer; 
And  here  the  sacred  senators  repair ; 
All  at  large  tables,  f  n  long  order  set, 
A  ram  their  oflfering,  and  a  ram  their  meat. 
Above  the  portel,  carv'd  in  cedar  wood, 
Plac'd  in  their  ronks^  then-  godlike  grandsimstood. 
Old  Saturn,  with  fats  crooked  scythe,  on  hig(h; 
And  Italus,  that  led  the  colony : 
And  ancient  Janus,  with  his  double  feoe. 
And  t>unch  of  keys,  the  porter  of  the  place. 
There  atood  Sabrous,  planter  of  the  vines ; 
On  a  short  proning-hook  hie  bead  redinea  c 
And  studiously  surve]^  his  generous  whies. 
Then  wai  Kke  kings,  who  for  their  country  fought, 
And  honourable  wounds  from  battle  brought^ 
Around  the  posts  hung  helmets,  darts,  and  speaiVy 
And  captive  chariots,  ancea,  shietda,  and  bars, 
And  broken  beaks  of « ships,  the  trophies  of  their 
Above  the  rest,  as  chief  of  all  the  band,       [vaia. 
Was  Picus  phrc'd,  a  buckler  in  his  hand  | 
His  other  wav'd  a  long-divining  wand. 
Girt  in  his  gabin  gown  the  hero  sat : 
Yet  could  not  with  his  art  avoid  his  fete. 
For  Circe  long  had  lov'd  the  youth  in  vain. 
Till  love,  refos'd,  converted  to  disdain : 
Then  mixing  powerful  herbs,  with  magic  ac^ 
She  chat^d  his  form,  who  canld  not  ciMBfe  his 

heart.  •    . 
Constrain'd  him  in  a  bird,  and  made  him  ffyt 
With  party««otQwr^d  piontes^  a  chattaringfy>> 
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In  this  Hfgti  temple,  on  a  elMnr  of  tkmkio, 
The  seat  of  ftodienee,  oM  Latinus  sat ; 
Then  gaye  admiMkm  to  the  TVojan  train. 
And  thus,  with  pleasiof  accents,  be  began  : 
"  TtU  me,  ye  Trojans,  for  that  name  you  ova ; 
Nor  is  3rour  coarse  upon  oar  coasts  uaknowa ; 
Say  what  yoa  seek,  and  whither  were  you  bonod  ? 
"Were  yoa  by  stress  of  weather  cast  a^ground  } 
Such  daii^^ers  of  the  tea  are  often  seen, 
And  oft  beOal  to  miserable  men. 
Or  come,  your  shipping  in  our  ports  to  lay, 
Spent  and  disabled  in  so  long  a  way  ? 
Say  what  you  want ;  the  Latians  you  shall  ind 
Notfsrc'd  to  goodness,  but  by  will  inolinM ; 
For  since  the  time  of  Satam*s  holy  reign. 
His  hospitable  costoms  we  retain. 
I  -call  to  mind  (but  time  the  tale  has  worn) 
Th'  Aronci  told,  that  Dardanus,  though  bom 
On  Latian  plains,  yet  sought  the  Phrygian  shore, 
And  Samotbracia,  Samos  call'd  before : 
From  Tuscan  Coritnm  he  claimed  his  birth. 
But  after,  when  exempt  from  mortal  earth. 
From- thence  ascended  to  his  kindred  skies, 
A  god,  and  as  a  god  augments  their  sacrifice." 
He  said.     Ilioneus  made  this  reply : 
'*  O  king,  of  Faunus*  royal  family  ! 
Kor  wintery  winds  to  Latium  forc'd  bur  way, 
Kor  did  the  stars  our  wandering  course  betray. 
'Willing  we  sought  3roar  shores,  and  hither  bound. 
The  port  so  long  desir'd,  at  length  we  found. 
From  our  sweet  homes  and  ancient  realms  ex- 
pelled; 
Great  as  the  greatest  that  the  Sun  beheld. 
The  god  began  our  line,  who  roles  above. 
And  as  our  race,  our  king  descends  from  Jove : 
And  hither  are  we  come,  by  iiis  command. 
To  erave  aduiission  in  your  happy  land. 
How  dire  a  tempest,  from  Mycen«  pourM, 
Oar  plains,  our  temples,  and  our  town,  devour^ ; 
What  was  the  waste  of  war,  what  dire  alarms. 
Shook  Asians  crown  with  European  arms ! 
Ev*n  such  have  heard,  if  any  such  there  be, 
Whose  earth  is  bounded  by  the  frozen  sea : 
And  sach  as,  bom  beneath  the  burning  sky 
And  sultry  Sun,  betwixt  the  tropics  lie. 
^rom  that  dire  deluge,  through  the  watery  waste, 
Such  length  of  years,  such  various  perils  past : 
At  last  escap'd,  to  I^tium  we  repair, 
To  beg  what  you,  without  your  want,  may  spare ; 
The  common  water,  and  the  common  air. 
Sheds  which  ourselves  will  build,  and  mean  abodes, 
Fit  to  Tcceive  and  serve  our  banish'd  gods. 
Kor  our  admission  shall  your  realm  disgrace, 
Nor  length  of  time  our  gratitude  efface. 
Besides  what  endless  honour  you  shall  gain, 
To  save  and  shelter  Troy*8  unhappy  train  ! 
Now,  by  my  sovereign,  and  his  fate,  I  swear, 
Renown'd  for  faith  in  peace,  for  force  in  war ; 
Oft  our  alliance  other  lands  desir'd, 
And  what  we  seek  of  yon,  of  us  requir*d. 
Despise  not  then,  that  in  our  hands  we  bear 
These  holy  bou^s,  and  sue  with  words  of  prayer. 
Tate  and  the  gods,  by  their  supreme  command, 
Have  doom'd  our  ships  to  seek  the  latian  land. 
To  these  abodes  our  fleet  Apollo  sends ; 
Here  Dardanus  was  bora,  and  hither  tends, 
Where  Thuscan  Tiber  rolls  with  rapid  force, 
And  where  Numicus  opes  his  holy  source. 
Se<«de8,  our  prince  presents,  with  his  request, 
Some  unaJI  femains  of  what  his  sire  possessed. 


This  golden  charger,  (natch'd  Ifrom  bvmkijg  Tmf, 

Ancbises  did  iq  sacrifice  employ  ; 

This  royal  robe,  and  this  tiara,  wore 

Old  Priam,  and  this  golden  aceptre  borv 

In  fiill  assamblies,  and  in  solemn  games  ; 

These  purple  voTj  were  weav'd  by  Oarda*  dmmm/* 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  Latians  rellM  around 
His  eyes,  and  fia*d  awhile  upon  the  ground. 
Intent  he  seemM,  and  anxious  in  his  breast ; 
Not  by  the  sceptre  mov'd,  or  kiagly  vest : 
But  pondering  future  thmgs  of  wondrous  weight  t 
Succession,  empire,  and  his  daughter's  fste: 
On  these  he  mus*d  within  his  thoughtful  mind 
And  then  resolv'd  what  Faonus  had  divined. 
This  was  the  foreigu  prince,  by  late  decreed 
To  share  his  sceptre,  and  Lavinia's  bed. 
This  was  the  race  that  sure  portents  ibresheir 
To  sway  the  world,  and  land  and  sea  subdue. 
At  length  he  rais'd  his  cheerful  bead,  aad  spoke : 
**  Tlie  powers,"  said  he,  **  the  powers  we  both  ii^ 
To  you,  and  yours,  and  mine,  propitious  be,  [vokQ# 
And  firm  our  purpose  with  their  augury. 
Have  what  you  ask :  3Foar  presents  I  receire ;. 
Land  where,  and  when  you  please,  with  ampla 
Partake  and  use  my  kingdom  as  your  own ;  [leave  | 
It  shall  be  yours,  white  I  comnfand  the  crown. 
And  if  my  wish*d  alliance  please  your  king. 
Tell  him  he  should  not  send  the  peace,  but  bring  9 
Then  let  him  not  a  friend's  embraces  fear; 
The  peace  is  made  when  I  behold  him  here. 
Besides  this  answer,  tell  my  royal  guest, 
I  add  to  his  commands  my  own  request : 
One  only  daughter  heirs  my  crown  and  state. 
Whom,  not  our  oracles,  nor  Heaven,  nor  hbt. 
Nor  frequent  prodigies,  permit  to  join 
With  any  native  of  th'  Aosonian  line. 
A  foreii^  son>in-law  shall  come  from  far, 
(Such  is  our  doom)  a  chief  reoown'd  in  wari 
Whose  race  shall  bear  aloft  the  Latian  name. 
And  thro'  the  conquer'd  world  diffuse  our  famew 
Himself  to  be  the  man  the  fates  require, 
I  firmly  judge,  and  what  I  judge,  desire." 
He  said,  and  then  on  each  bestow'd  a  steed  j 
Three  bundled  horses,  in  high  stables  fed. 
Stood  ready,  shining  ail,  aud  smoothly  dressed  9 
Of  these  he  chase  the  fairest  and  the  best. 
To  mount  the  Trojan  troop ;  at  his  oommand. 
The  steeds  caparison'd  with  purple  stand  : 
With  golden  trappings,  glorious  to  behold. 
And  champ,  betwixt  their  teeth,  the  ibaming.gold. 
Then  to  his  absent  guest  the  king  decreed 
A  pair  of  coursers,  bom  of  heavenly  breed  : 
Who  from  thoir  nostrils  breath'd  ethereal  fire; 
Whom  Circe  stole  from  her  celestial  sire ; 
By  substituting  mares,  producM  on  Earth, 
Whose  wombs  con^^eiv'd  a  more  than  mortal  birth* 
These  draw  the  chariot  which  Latinos  sends; 
And  the  rich  present  to  the  prince  commends. 
Sublime  on  stately  steeds  the  Trojans  borne. 
To  their  expecting  lord  with  peace  return. 

But  jealous  Juno,  from  Pachymus'  height, 
As  she  from  Argos  took  her  airy  flight, 
Behtid,  with  envious  eyes,  this  hateful  sight* 
She  saw  theTroian  and  his  joyful  train 
Dr'irend  upon  the  shore,  desert  the  main  ! 
Design  a  town,  and,  with  unhop'd  success, 
Th'  embassadors  return  with  promised  peace. 
Then,  pi  rc'd  with  pain,  she  shook  her  haughtjp 

head, 
Sigh*d  from  her  inward  soul,  and  thus  ihe  faid : 
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DRYDEN'S  TRANSLATIONS: 


**  O  hated  oftpring  of  my  Phrygian  foes ! 

0  fate  of  Troy,  which  Juno>  iates  oppose  ! 
Could  they  not  foil,  unpity'd,  oo  the  plain,     v 
Bat  slain  revive,  and  taken,  'scape  again  ? 
When  exeorahle  Troy  in  ashes  lay,        [their  way 
Through  fires,  and  swords,  and  seas,  they  forc'd 
Then  Tanquish'd  Juho  must  in  vain  contend. 

Her  rage  disarm'd,  her  empire  at  an  end. 
Breathless  and  tir'd,  is  all  my  fury  spent, 
Or  does  my  glutted  spleen  at  lengUi  relent? 
As  if  'twere  little  from  their  town  to  chase, 

1  through  the  seas  pursued  their  exil'd  race : 
Fjigag'd  the  Heavens,  opposed  the  stormy  main ; 
But  billows  roar*d,  and  tempests  rag'd  in  vain. 
What  have  my  Scyllas  and  my  Syrtes  done, 
When  these  they  overpast,  and  those  they  shun  ? 
On  Tiber's  shores  th^  land,  secure  of  fate, 
Triumphant  o'er  the  storm's  and  Juno's  hate. 
Mars  could  in  mutual  blood  the  centaurs  bathe, 
And  Jove  himself  gave  way  to  Cynthia's  wrath : 
Who  sent  the  tusky  boar  to  Calydon : 

What  great  oflfence  had  either  people  done  ? 
But  I,  the  consort  of  the  thunderer. 
Have  wag'd  a  long  and  unsuccessful  war : 
With  various  arts  and  arms  in  vain  have  toiPd, 
And  by  a  mortal  man  at  length  am  foil'd. 
If  native  power  prevail  not,  shall  I  doubt 
To  seek  for  needful  succour  from  without  ? 
If  Jove  and  Heaven  my  just  desires  deny, 
Hell  shall  the  power  of  Heaven  and  Jove  supply. 
Grant  that  the  fates  have  iirm'd,  by  their  decree, 
The  Trojan  race  to  reign  in  Italy : 
At  least,  I  can  defer  the  nuptial  day, 
And,  with  protracted  wars,  the  peace  delay : 
With  blood  the  dear  alliance  shall  be  bought ; 
And  both  the  people  near  destruction  brought. 
So  shall  the  son-in-law  and  father  join. 
With  ruin,  war,  and  waste  of  either  line. 
O  fatal  maid !  thy  marriage  is  endow'd 
With  Phrygian,  Latian,  and  Rutilian  blood ! 
Bellona  Jeads  thee  to  thy  lover's  hand. 
Another  queen  brings  forth  another  brand. 
To  bum  with  foreign  fires  her  native  land ! 
A  second  Paris,  differing  but  in  name. 
Shall  fire  his  country  with  a  second  flame." 

Thus  having  said,  she  sinks  beneath  the  ground 
With  furious  haste,  and  shoots  the  Stygian  sound ; 
To  rouse  Alecto  from  th'  infernal  seat 
Of  her  dire  sisters,  and  their  dark  retreat. 
This  fury,  fit  fbi  her  intent,  phe  chose. 
One  who  delights  in  wars,  and  human  wocs^ 
Ev'n  Pluto  hates  his  own  mis-shapen  race ; 
Her  sister  furies  fly  her  hideous  face  : 
So  frightful  are  the  forms  the  monger  takes. 
So  fierce  the  hissings  of  her  speckled  snakes. 
Her  Juno  finds,  and  thus  inflames  her  spite : 
**  O  virgin  daughter  of  eternal  night. 
Give  me  this  once  thy  labour,  to  sustain 
My  right,  and  execute  my  just  disdain. 
Let  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  feign'd  pretence 
Of  proffer'd  peace,  delude  the  Titian  prince : 
Expel  firom  Italy  that  odious  name. 
And  Jet  not  Juno  suffer  in  her  fame. 
'Tis  thine  to  ruin  realms,  o'ertum  a  state. 
Betwixt  the  dearest  firiends  to  raise  debate. 
And  kindle  kindred  blood  to  mutual  hate. 
Thy  hand  o'er  towns  the  funeral  torch  displays. 
And  forms  a  thousand  ills  ten  thousand  ways. 
Now  shake  from  out  thy  fruitful  breast  the  seeds 
Of  envy,  discord,  and  of  cruel  deeds : 


Confound  th^  peace  establisbM,  and  pnptie 

Their  souls  to  hatred,-  and  their  bands  to  war.'' 

Smear'd  as  she  was  with  black  Goi|ponean  bloody 

The  fury  sprang  above  the  Stjrgian  flood : 

And  on  her  wicker  wings,  sublime  through  mfjbA, 

She  to  the  Latian  palace  took  her  flight 

There  sottght  the  queen's  apartooents,  stood  before 

llie  peaceful  threshold,  and  besieg'd  the  door. 

Restless  Amata  lay,  hei  swelling  breast 

f^irM  with  disdain  for  Tumus  dispocscst. 

And  the  new  nuptials  of  the  Trojan  guest. 

Prom  her  black,  bloody  locks,  the  fury  shakef 

Her  darling  plague,  the  fevourite  of  her  snakes i 

With  her  full  force  she  threw  the  poisonous  dart. 

And  fix'd  it  deep  within  Amata's  heart : 

That,  thus  envenom'd,  she  might  kindle  rage, 

And  sacrifice  to  strife  her  house  and  husband*!  age^ 

Unseen,  unfelt,  the  fiery  serpent  skims 

Betwixt  her  linen,  and  her  naked  Umbs. 

His  baleful  breath  inspiring  as  he  glides. 

Now  like  a  chain  around  her  neck  he  rides; 

Now  like  a  fillet  to  her  head  repairs. 

And,  with  her  circling  volunnes,  folds  her  hain* 

At  first  the  silent  venom  slid  with  ease. 

And  seiz'd  her  cooler  tienses  by  degrees; 

Then,  ere  th'  infected  mass  was  fir'd  too  lar. 

In  plaintive  accents  she  began  the  war; 

And  thus  bespoke  her  husband  :  «  Shall,'*  shasaid, 

*'  A  wandering  prince  ei\joy  Lavinia's  bed  ? 

If  nature  plead  not  in  a  parent's  heart. 

Pity  my  tears,  and  pity  her  desert : 

I  know,  my  dearest  lord,  the  time  will  come, 

You  would,  in  vain,  reverse  your  cruel  doom : 

The  faithless  pirate  soon  will  set  to  sea. 

And  bear  the  royal  virgin  far  away  ! 

A  guest  like  him,  a  Trojan  guest  before, 

In  show  of  friendship,  sought  the  Spartan  shore  j 

And  ravish'd  Helen  finom  her  husband  bore* 

Think  on  a  king's  inviolable  word ; 

And  think  on  Turnus,  her  once-plighted  lord: 

To  this  false  foreigner  you  give  your  throne. 

And  wrong  a  friend,  a  kinsman,  and  a  son. 

Resume  your  ancient  care ;  and  if  the  god. 

Your  sire,  and  you,  resolve  on  foreign  blood. 

Know  all  are  foreign,  in  a  larger  sense. 

Not  bom  your  subjects,  or  deriv'd  from  hence. 

Then  if  the  line  of  I'unius  you  retrace. 

He  springs  from  Inachus,  of  Argive  race.'* 

But  when  she  saw  her  reason  illy  spent. 

And  could  not  move  him  from  his  fix'd  intent. 

She  flew  to  rage  ;  for  now  the  snake  possess'd 

Her  vital  parts,  and  poison 'd  all  her  brcaR; 

She  raves,  she  runs  with  a  distracted  pace. 

And  fills  with  horrid  howls  the  public  place. 

And,  as  young  striplings  whip  the  top  for  sport, 

On  the  smooth  pavement  of  an  empty  court. 

The  wooden  engine  flies  and  whirls  about, 

AdmirM,  with  clamours,  of  the  beardless  rout; 

I'hey  lash  aloud,  each  other  they  prov<Ae, 

And  lend  their  little  souls  at  every  stroke: 

Thus  fares  the  queen,  and  thus  her  fury  blowf 

Amidst  the  crowds,  and  kindles  as  she  goes. 

Not  yet  content,  she  strains  her  malice  more. 

And  adds  new  ills  to  those  contrived  before: 

She  flies  the  town,  and,  mixing  with  the  throng 

Of  madding  matrons,  bears  the  bride  along : 

Wandering  thro'  woods  and  wiUls,  and  devious  way% 

And  nith  these  arts  the  Trojan  match  delays. 

She  feign'd  the  rites  of  Bacchus!  cry'd  aloud. 

And  to  the  buxom  god  the  virgin  vow'd. 
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*'  Bvbe,  O  Bacehns!'*  thus  began  the  tong, 
And  **  Evoe !"  answer'd  all  the  female  throng  t 
**  O  Tirgtn !  worthy  thee  akme,"  she  cry'd  ; 
"  O  worthy  thee  alone !"  the  crew  reply'd ; 
**  Bdt  tbee  she  feeds  her  hair,  she  leads  the  dance. 
And  with  tha  w^ading  ivy  wreathes  her  lance." 
Like  fury  ieii'd  the  rest;  the  progress  known. 
All  se^  the  moontains,  and  forsake  the  town: 
All  dad  m  shins  o^  beasts  the  javelin  bear. 
Give  to  the  wanton  winds  their  flowing:  hair : 
And  shrieks  and  shonlkigs  rend  the  suffering  air. 
The  qneea,  herself,  iospirM  with  rage  divine, 
Shook  high  above  her  head  a  flaming  pine : 
Then  roll'd  her  haggard  eyes  around  the  throng, 
And  snng,  in  Tumus*  name,  the  nuptial  song  I 
''  Id,  ye  f  Atian  dames,  if  any  hert 
Hoki  your  unhappy  queen,  Amata,  dear; 
If  there  be  here,**  she  said,  '*  who  dare  maintain 
My  right,  nor  think  the  name  of  mother  vain. 
Unbind  yoor  fillets,  loose  your  flowing  hair. 
And  ovgiea  and  noctamal  rites  prepare." 
Amata's  breast  the  fury  thus  invades. 
And  fires  with  rage,  amid  the  sylvan  shades. 
Then,  when  she  found  her  venom  spread  sofhr. 
The  royal  bouse  embroird  in  civil  war, 
Bais'd  on  her  dusky  wings,  she  cleaves  the  skies. 
And  seeks  the  palace  where  young  Tumus  lies. 
His  town,  ms  fame  reports,  was  built  of  old 
By  DanaS,  pregnant  with  almighty  gold  : 
Who  fled  her  fether^  rage,  and  with  a  tram 
Of  following  Argives,  through  the  stormy  main, 
I>riv*n  by  the  southern  blasts,  was  fated  here  to 
reig^. 
nVas  Ardoa  once,  now  Ardea's  name  it  beait. 
Once  a  fair  city,  now  consomM  with  years. 
Here  in  hn  lofty  palace  Tumus  lay. 
Betwixt  the  confines  of  the  night  and  day. 
Secure  in  sleep :  the  f^ry  laid  aside 
Her  looks  and  limbs,  and  with  new  methods  try'd 
The  foulness  of  tV  infrmal  fbrid  to  hide. 
Propped  on  a  staff,  she  takes  the  trembling  mien. 
Her  face  is  furrow*d,  and  her  front  obscene : 
Deep-dinted  wrinkles  on  her  cheek  she  draws, 
Sank  are  ber  ey^,  and  toothless  are  her  jaws : 
Her  hoary  hair  with  holy  fillets  bound. 
Her  temples  with  an  olive  wreath  are  crown'd.  ' 
Old  Calibe,  who  kept  the  sacred  fane 
Of  Juno,  now  she  seero'd,  and  thus  began; 
Appearing  in  a  dream,  to  rouse  the  careless  man. 
"  Shall  Tumus  then  such  endless  toil  sustain, 
Id  flghtmf  fields,,  and  conquer  towns  in  vain  ? 
Win,  fbr  a  lYojan  head  to  wear  the  prize  ? 
Usurp  thy  crown,  eo^oy  thy  victories  ? 
The  bride  and  sceptre  which  thy  ^lood  has  bought. 
The  king  transfers,  and  foreign  heirs  are  sought : 
Go  now,  deluded  man,  and  seek  again 
New  toils,  new  dangers,  on  the  dusty  plain. 
Rtpel  the  Tuscan  foes,  then*  city  seize ; 
Protect  the  Latians  in  luxurious  ease. 
This  dream  all-powerftil  Jiwo  sends  :  I  bear 
Her  mighty  mandates,  and  her  words  you  hear. 
Haste,  arm  your  Ardeans,  issue  to  the  pl&in. 
With  foith  to  friend,  assault  the  Trojan  train  ? 
Their  thoughtless  chiefs,  their  painted  ships  that 

In  Tiber's  month,  with  fire  and  sword  destroy. 
The  Latian  king,  unless  be  shall  submit. 
Own  his  old  promise,  and  his  new  forget; 
Ltt  him,  in  arms,  the  power  of  Tumus  prove. 
And  lean  to  tor  whom  ht  disdains  to  lore. 


For  inch  is  Heaven's  command.**    The  youthful 

prince 
With  scorn  replyM;  and  made  this  bold  defanct : 
"  You  tell  me„  mother,  what  1  knew  before  ; 
The  Phrygian  fleet  is  landed  on  the  shore: 
1  neither  foar,  nor  will  provoke,  the  war : 
My  fate  is  Juno's  most  peculiar  care. 
But  time  has  made  you  dote,  and  vainly  tell 
Of  arms  imagin'd,  in  your  lonely  cell : 
Go,  be  the  temple  and  the  gods  your  care; 
Permit  the  men  the  thought  of  peace  and  wat;** 
These  haugfoty  words  Alecto's  r^ge  provoke. 
And  frighted  Tumus  trembled  as  she  spoke. 
Her  eyes  grew  stiflfen'd,  and  with  snlpbur  btnrn. 
Her  hideous  looks,  and  hellish  form,  retum : 
Her  curling  snakes  with  hissings  fill  the  place^ 
And  open  all  the  fories  of  her  face ! 
Then,  darting  fire  from  her  malignant  eyet. 
She  cast  him  backward  as  he  strove  to  nse. 
And,  lingering,  sought  to  frame  some  new  repUei^ 
High  on  her  head  she  rears  two  twisted  snakes ; 
Her  chain  she  rattles,  and  her  whip  she  shakes  ; 
And,  churning  bloody  foam,  ^us  loudly  speaks  s 
'*  Behold  whom  time  has  made  to  dote,  and  tell 
Of  arms,  imagin'd  in  her  lowlv  celt; 
Behold  the  fate's  infamal  minister; 
War,  death,  destruction,  in  my  haxid  I  bear  !** 
Thus  having  said,  her  smonldMng  toroh  im* 
pressed 
With  her  full  force,  she  plnng*d  into  Ids  breast 
Aghast  he  wak'd,  and,  starting  from  his  bed. 
Cold  sweat,  in  clammy  drops,  hit  limbs  overspread  t 
*<  Arms,  arms !"  he  criea;  '*  my  *word  and  ihieU 

prepare  I" 
He  breathes  defiance,  blood,  and  mortal  war. 
So  when  with  crackling  flames  a  caldron  fries. 
The  bubbling  wateia  firom  the  bottom  rise : 
Above  their  brims  they  force  their  fiery  way ; 
Black  vapours  dimb  aloft,  and  cloud  the  day* 

The  peace  pollntad  thus, .  a  Chosen  band* 
He  first  commissions  to  the  Latian  land. 
In  threatening  embassy :  then  raisM  the  rest. 
To  meet  in  arms  th'  intruding  Tngan  guest«- 
To  force  the  fbes  from  the  Lavinian  shore. 
And  Italy*s  endanger'd  peace  restore ; 
Himself  alone,  an  equal  match  he  boasts, 
To  fight  the  Phrygian  and  Ansonian  hosts. 
The  gods  invoked,  the  Rutili  prepare 
Their  arms,  and  warm  each  other  to  the  war. 
His  beauty  these,  and  those  hb  bloomii^  age. 
The  rest  his  house,  and  his  own  fame,  engage. 

While  Turoos  urges  thus  hdi  enterprise. 
The  Stygian  fnry  to  the  Trojans  flies : 
New  finiuds  invents,  %nd  takes  a  itaepy  stand. 
Which  overlooks  the  vale  with  wide  command  ; 
Where  fair  Ascanius  and  his  youthfol  train. 
With  horns  and  bounds,  a  hunting  match  ordain. 
And  pitch  their  toils  around  the  shady  plain. 
The  fury  fires  the  pack ;  they  snnfi;  they  vent. 
And  feed  their  hungry  nostnb  with  the  seent. 
'Twas  of  a  well-grown  stag,  whose  antics  rise 
High  o^er  hb  front,  hb  beams  invade  the  skies : 
Prom  this  light  cause,  th'  infomal  maid  prepares 
The  country  churb  to  mischief,  hate,  and  wars. 

The  stately  beast,  the  two  Tyrrhedss  bred, 
Snatch'd  from  hb  dam,  and  the  tame  youngling  fed. 
Their  father  Tyrrhens  did  their  fodder  bring; 
Tsrrrheus,  chief  ranger  to  the  Latian  king:  ' 
Tbehr  sister  Sylvia  cherish'd  with  her  care 
The  little  wantotf.  tad  did  wraatht  preparw 
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fit 

To  bang  bis  badaii^  bcqrof :  vitb  ribtwof  ty*d 
His  tender  neck,  and  comb'd  his  silken  bide  § 
And  batb'd  ^s  b©dy.     Patient  of  command. 
In  time  he  gnew,  and,  growing,  us'd  to  hand. 
He  waited  at  bis  master's  board  for  food ; 
Then  sought  his  savage  kindred  in  the  wood  : 
Where,  gazing  all  the  day,  at  pight  be  came 
To  bis  known  lodgings,  and  his  country  dame. 
This  honseboJd  beast,  that  usM  the  woodland 
grounds, 
Was  viewed  at  first  by  the  young  hero's  hounds ; 
As  down  the  stream  he  swam,  to  seek  retreat 
In  the  cool  waters,  and  to  quench  bis  heat. 
Ascanius,  young,  and  eager  of  his  game. 
Soon  bent  bis  bow,  uncertain  in  bis  aim : 

ides. 


PRYDEN*S  TRANSLATIONS. 


Their  fury  makes  an  instrument  of  war. 
Tyrrheus,  the  foster-father  of  the  beast, 
.Then  clencb'd  a  hatchet  in  his  homy  fist : 
£ut  held  his  hand  from  the  descendmg  stroke. 
And  left  his  wedge  within  the  cloven  oak, 
To  whet  their  courage,  and  their  rage  provoke. 
And  now  the  goddestt,  exercised  in  ill, 
Who  watched  an  hour  to  work  her  impious  will, 
A&conds  the  roof,  and  to  her  crooked  horn, 
Such  as  was  then  by  Latian  shepherds  borne. 
Adds  all  her  breath ;  the  rocks  and  woods  around. 
And  mountains,  tremble  at  th'  infernal  sound. 
The  sacred  lake  of  Trivia  from  afar. 
The  Veline  fountains,  and  sulphureous  Nar, 
Shake  at  the  baleful  blaut,  the  signal  of  the  war. 
Young  mothers  wildly  stare,  with  fear  possest. 
And  strain  their  helpless  infants  to  their  breast. 

The  clowns,   a  boibterous,  rude,  ungovem'd 
crew. 
With  furious  baste  to  the  loud  summons  flew. 
The  powers  of  Troy,  then  issuing  on  the  plain. 
With  fresh  recruits  their  youthful  chief  sustain : 
Nor  theirs  a  raw  and  umxperienc'd  tiain. 
But  a  firm  body  of  embattled  men. 
At  first,  while  fortune  favoured  neither  side, 
Tlie  fight  with  olubs  and  burning  biands  was  try'd : 
But  now,  both  parties  reinforc'd,  the  fields 
Axe  bright  with  flaming  Hwords  and  brazen  shields. 
A  shining  harvest  either  host  displays. 
And  shoots  against  the  Sun  with  equal  rays. 

Thus  when  a  black  bruw'd  gust  begins  to  ri^ie. 
White  foam  at  first  on  the  curlM  ocean  fries ; 
Then  roars  the  main,  the  billows  mount  the  skies : 
Till,  by  the  fury  of  the  storm  full  blown, 
The  muddy  bottom  o'er  the  clouds  is  thrown. 

First  Almon  falls,  old  Tyrrhcos'  eldest  care, 
PiercM  with  an  arrow  from  the  distant  war: 
Fixt  in  his  throat  the  flying  weapon  stood, 
And  stopp'd  his  breath,  and  drank  his  vital  blood. 
Huge  heaps  of  slain  around  the  body  rise. 
Among  the  rest,  the  rich  Galcsus  lies : 


A  good  old  man,  wlHle  pef  «•  hK;  |im|Mi^  i«  v^pi^ 
Amidst  the  madbess  of  th*  unruly  train : 
Five  herds,  five  bleating  flocks,  his  Das(LuresJlfVI| 
His  lands  a  hundred  yoke  of  oxen  tiU^4- 
Thus*  while  in  equal  scales  tbeii  fortune  stoocly 
The  fury  bathM  them  in  each  other's  blqod. 
Then,  bavii^g  fi\M  the  fight,  exulting  flies^ 
And  bears  fulfillM  her  promise  to  the  skies ; 
To  Juno  thus  she  speaks :  '*  Behold  'tis  done  ; 
Tlfe  blood  already  drawn,  the  war  begun  ; 
The  discord  is  complete,  nor  can  they  ceasa 
The  dire  debate,  nor  you  comn^and  the  peace. 
Now  since  the  Latian  aad  the  Trojan  brood 
Have  tasted  vengeance,  and  the  sweets  of  blood. 
Speak,  and  my  power  shall  add  this  office  mur^i 
The  neighbouring  nations  of  th'  Ausonian  shore 
Shall  hear  the  dreadful  rumour  from  afar^^ 
Of  arm'd  invasion,  and  embrace  the  war. 
Then  Juno  thus :  "  The  grateful  work  is  done; 
The  seed  of  discord  sow'd,  the  war  besun  { 
Frauds,  fears,  and  fury,  ha v^  possess  d  the  ststCi 
And  fix'd  the  causes  of  a  lasting  bate : 
A  bloody  Hymen  shall  th'  alliance  join 
Betwixt  the  Trojan  and  Ausonian  line  : 
But  thou  with  speed  to  Nigbt  and  Hell  repair. 
For  not  the  gods  nor  angry  Jove  will  beac 
Tliy  lawless  wandering  walks  in  upper  air. 
Leave  what  remains  to  me."  Satuniiia  said: 
Hie  sullen  fiend  her  sounding  wings  display'd. 
Unwilling  left  the  light,  and  sought  the  nether 
In  midst  of  Italy,  well  known  to  fame,    [shadtr 
There  lies  a  lake,  Amsanctus  is  the  name. 
Below  the  lofty  mounts  on  cither  side ; 
Thick  forests  the  forbidden  entrance  bide: 
Full  in  the  centre  of  the  sacred  wood 
An  arm  arises  of  the  Stygian  flood ;  [waaoi, 

Which,  breaking  from  beneath  with  bellowing 
Whirls  the  black  waves  and  rattling  stones  arouiA 
Here  Pluto  pants  for  breatli  from  out  bis  cell. 
And  opens  wide  the  grinning  jaws  of  Hell. 
To  this  infernal  lake  the  fury  flief  ;  f skies. 

Here  hides  her  hated  bead,  and  frees  the  labouring 
Satumian  Juno,  now,  with  double  care. 
Attends  the  fatal  process  of  the  war. 
The  clowns  returned  from  battle  bear  the  sUio, 
Implore  the  gods,  and  to  their  king  complain. 
The  corpse  of  Alinon  and  the  rest  are  shown, 
Shrieks,  clamours,  murmars,  fill  the  frighted  towi^ 
Ambitious  Turnus  in  the  press  appears. 
And,  aggravating  crimes,  augments  thejf-  feafs: 
Proclaims  bis  private  injuries  aloud, 
A  solemn  promise  made,  and  disavowed; 
A  foreign  son  is  sought,  and  a  mixt  mongrel  brood. 
Then  they,  wh^e  mothers,  frantic  with  their  fetr^ 
In  woods  and  wilds  the  flags  of  Bacchus  bear, 
And  lead  his  dances  witli  dishcvcfl'd  hair; 
Increase  the  clamour,  ajnd  the  war  demand 
(Such  was  A mata's  interest  in  the  land) 
Against  th«'  public  sanctions  of  the  peace} 
A^^aiust  all  omens  of  their  ill  success; 
With  fates  averse,  the  rout  in  arms  resort. 
To  force  their  monarch,  and  insult  the  court 
But,  like  a  rock  unmoved,  a  rock  that  braves 
1'he  raging  tempest  and  the  rising  waves* 
Propp'd  on  himself  he  stands  ;  his  flolid  sides 
Wash  off  the  sea-we^s,  and  the  sounding  tidas : 
So  vt(m«l  the  pious  prince  unmov'd,  and  long 
Sustained  the  madness  of  the.  noisy  thioi|g.. 
But  when  he  found  that  Juno's  pP'K'r.  prcOj^^, 
And  all  the  methods  of  cool  counsel  ^'d, 
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Re  etRl  !!lie  ^o&lto  %ttn«ss  their  offeoce, 
l!>bcla»tns  the  war,  asserts  his  innocence. 
'*  HanryM  by  fate,**  he  crie»,  "  and  borne  before 
A  furious  wrii,  «re  featre  the  faithful  shore  : 

0  more  thaR  madmen  !  you  yoarselves  shall  bear 
The  guilt  of  blood  and  sacrilegioas  war  r 

,Thou,  Tdnms,  shall  atone  it  by  thy  fate. 

And  pray  to  Heaven  for  peace ;  but  pray  too  late. 

For  me,  my  stormy  voyage  at  an  end, 

1  to  the  port  of  death  securely  tend. 

The  faneral  pomp  which  to  your  kmgs  yon  pay, 

b  all  1  want,  and  all  you  take  away.** 

He  said  no  more,  bat,  in  bis  waits  confinM, 

Shut  out  the  woes  which  he  too  well  divm*d: 

Nor  with  the  rising  storm  would  vainly  atrive, 

But  left  the  helm,  and  let  the  vessel  drive. 

A  solemn  custom  was  observ'd  of  old. 

Which  Latinm  held,  and  now  the  Komans  hold : 

Their  sumdard  Irhen  in  fighting  fields  they  rear 

Against  the  fierce  Hyrcaniaos,  or  declare 

The  Scythian,  Indian,  or  Arabian  war : 

Or  from  the  boasting  Parthians  would  regain 

Their  eagles  lost  in  Carrhs's  Moody  plahi : 

T«ro  gates  of  steiKl  (the  name  of  Mars  they  bear, 

And  still  are  worship*d  with  religions  fSear,) 

Before  his  temple  stand :  the  dtre  abode. 

And  the  fear*d  issues  of  the  furious  god, 

Are  fettcM  with  brazen  bolts ;  without  the  gates. 

The  wary  guardian  Janus  doubly  waits. 

Then,  when  the  sacred  senate  votes  the  lr*r8. 

The  Roman  consul  their  decree  declares. 

And  in  his  robes  the  sounding  gates  unban. 

The  youth  in  military  shouts  arise. 

And  the  lond  trumpets  break  the  yielding  skies. 

Tliese  rites,  of  old  by  sovereign  princes  us*d. 

Were  the  king*8  office,  but  the  king  refus'd  : 

Deaf  to  their  cries,  nor  would  the  gates  unbar 

Of  sacred  peace,  or  loose  th*  imprisoned  war: 

But  hid  his  head,  and,  safe  firom  loud  alarms, 

Abhorr*d  the  wicked  ninittry  of  arms. 

Then  Heaven's  imperious  queen  fehot  dotm  from 

At  her  approach  the  brazen  hing^es  fly ;        [high ; 

The  gates  are  fbrcM,  and  every  falling  hur, 

Und,  liken  tempest,  issues  out  the  war. 

The  peaceful  cities  of  th*  Ausonian  shore, 

Loird  in  their  ease,  and  undistnrb*d  before. 

Are  all  on  fire;  and  some,  with  studious  care. 

Their  restive  steeds  in  sandy  ^plains  prepare: 

Some  their  soft  limba  in  pain^l  marches  try, 

And  war  is  all  their  wish,  and  arms  the  general  cry. 

Part  scour  the  rusty  shitrlds  with  scam,  and  part 

New  grind  the  blunted  ax,  and  point  the  dart: 

With  joy  they  v\ew  the  waving  ensigns  fly. 

And  hear  the  trumpet's  clangour  pierce  the  sky. 

Five  cities  forge  their  arms :  th'  Atinian  p<ywerSy 

Antemnae,  Tibur  with  her  lofky  towers, 

Ardea  the  proud,  the  Orustumerian  town : 

All  these  of  old  were  places  of  renown. 

8om6  hammer  helmets  for  the  fighting  field  ; 

Some  twine  young  sallows  to  support  the  shield; 

The  corslet  some,  and  some  the  cuishes  mould, 

WHh  silver  plated,  and  with  ductile  gold. 

The  rustic  honours  of  the  scjrthe  and  share 

Give  place,  to  swords  and  plumes,  the  pride  of  war. 

Old'^lchions  are  new  temper*d  in  the  fires: 

The«)unding  trumpet  every  soul  inspires. 

The  word  is  given,  with  eager  speed  they  lace  * 

The  shhiing  head-fiiece,  ami  the  shield  embrace. 

The  neighing  steeds  are  to  the  chariots  ty'dj 

The  trastyinM^on  siti  on  evei^  Side. 


And  iiow  the  mighty  labour  is  begtm. 
Ye  Muses,  open  all  your  Helicon. 
Sing  you  the  chiefs  that  sway  th'  Ausonian  land» 
Their  arms,  and  armies  u^der  their  command  : 
What  warridrs  in  our  ancient  clime  were  bred ; 
What  sohiiers  follow'd,  and  what  heroes  led. 
For  well  you  know,  and  can  record  alone, 
What  fame  to  fbture  times  conveys  but  daridf 
dowtt. 
'Mezentius  first  appear'd  upon  the  plain  ; 
Scorn  sat  npon  his  brows,  and  sour  d»dain  s 
Defying  Earth  and  Heaven :  Ktruria  lost. 
He  brings  to  Tumus'  aid  his  baflSed  host. 
The  charming  Lausus,  full  of  youthful  fire. 
Rode  in  the  rank,  and  next  his  sullen  sire : 
To  Tumus  only  second  in  the  grace 
Of  manly  mien,  and  features  of  the  face ; 
A  skilful  horseman,  and  a  huntsman  bred. 
With  fates  averse  a  thousand  men  he  led : 
His  sire  unworthy  of  so  brave  a  son ; 
Himself  well  worthy  of  a  happier  throne. 

Next  Aventinus  drives  his  chariot  round 
The  Latian  plains,  with  palms  and  laurels  crown'4» 
Proud  of  his  steeds,  he  smokes  along  the  fields 
His  father's  tiydra  fills  the  ample  shield. 
A  hundred  serpents  hiss  about  the  brims; 
The  son  of  Hercules  lie  justly  seems. 
By  his  broad  shoulders  add  gigantic  limbe. 
Of  heavenly  part,  and  part  of  earthly  blood» 
A  DKyttftl  woman  mixing  with  a  gc^ 
For  strong  Alcides,  after  he  had  slain 
The  triple  Geryon,  drove  from  conquer'd  Spam 
His  captive  herds,  and  thence  in'trhtmph  led; 
On  Tuscan  Tiber's  flowery  banks  they  fed. 
Then  on  Mount  Aventine,  the  son  of  Jove 
The  priestess  Rhea  found,  and  forc*d  to  love. 

For  arms  his  men  long  piles  and  javelins  bore* 
And  poles  with  pointed  steel  their  foes  in  battle 
Like  Hereules  himself,  his  son  appears,         [gore. 
In  savage  pomp :  a  lion*s  hide  he  wears ; 
About  his  shoulders  hangs  the  shaggy  skin^ 
The  teeth  and  gaping  jaws  severely  grin. 
Thus  like  the  god  his  father,  homely  drest. 
He  strides  into  the  hall,  a  horrid  guest. 

Then  two  twin-brothers  from  &ir  Tibur  came 
(Which  from  their  brother  Tiburs  took  the  name) ; 
Fierce  Coras,  and  Catillus,  void  of  (ear, 
Arm'd  Argive  horse  they  led,  and  in  the  frodt 

appear. 
Like  cloud-bom  centaurs,  from  the  mountain's 
With  rapid  course  descending  to  the  fight,  [height| 
They  rash  along ;  the  rattling  woods  give  way; 
The  branches  bend  before  their  sweepy  sway.       * 

Nor  was  Ihri^neste's  founder  Wanting  there. 
Whom  fame  reports  the  son  of  Mulciber : 
Found  in  the  fire,  and  fSoster'd  in  the  plains, 
A  shepherd  and  a  king  at  once  he  reigns, 
And  leads  to  Tumus'  aid  his  country  swains. 
His  own  Praeneste  sends  a  chosen  band. 
With  those  who  plough  Saturaia's  Gabine  land  t 
Besides  the  succour  which  old  Anien  yields. 
The  rocks  of  Hemicus,  and  dewy  fields, 
Anagnia  fat,  and  father  Amasene, 
A  nupierous  rout,  but  all  of  naked  men : 
Nor  arms  they  wear,  nor  swords  aud  bucklers  wiell^ 
Nor  drive  the  chariot  through.. the  dusty  field ;    / 
But  whirl  from  leathern  strings  huge  balls  of  lead ; 
And  spoils  of  yellow  wolves  adorn  their  head : 
The  left  foot  naked,  wh^  they  march  to  fight ; 
But  in  a  bull's  raw  bide  they  ^eath  the  righ^ 
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Mctttpnt  nex^  (gmt  Neptune  wm  his  sire) 
Secure  from  steel/  and  fated  from  the  fire. 
In  pomp  appears ;  and  witl^  bis  ardour  warms 
A  heartless  train,  unexercis'd  io  arms : 
The  just  Faliscians  be  to  battle  brings 
jknd  those  who  live  where  lake  Ciminia  springs ; 
And  where  Feronia's  groTe  ai^d  temple  stands,    . 
Who  till  Fescennian  or  Flavinian  lands: 
All  these  in  order  march,  and  marching  sing 
The  warlike  actions  of  their  8ea>b(om  lung, 
like  a  long  team  of  snowy  swans  on  high, 
Which  clap  their  wings,  and  cleave  the  liquid  sky, 
Which  homeward  from  their  watery  pastures  borne, 
lliey  siog,  and  Asians  lakes  their  notes  return. 
Not  one  whq  htard  their  music  from  afar. 
Would  thmk  these  troops  an  army  train'd  to  war : 
But  flocks  of  fowl,  that  when  the  tempests  roar, 
With  their  hoarse  gabbling  seek  the  silent  shore. 

Then  Clausus  came,  who  led  a  numerous  band 
Of  troops  cmbody'd,  from  the  Sabine  land : 
And  in  himself  alone  an  army  brought. 
n\ras  he  the  noble  Claudian  race  b^iot : 
The  Claudian  race,  ordain*d,  in  times  to  come. 
To  share  the  greatness  of  imperial  Romo. 
He  led  the  Cures  forth  of  high  renown, 
Mutoscans  from  their  olive -bearing  town; 
And  all  th*  Eretian  powers :  besides  a  band 
That  followed  from  Velinum's  dewy  land : 
And  Amitemian  troops,  of  mighty  fame. 
And  mountaineers,  that  from  Severus  came. 
And  from  the  (Araggy  clifls  of  Tetrica, 
And  those  where  yellow  Tiber  takes  his  way. 
And  where  Himclla's  wanton  waters  play. 
Cai|>eria  Sends  her  arms,  with  those  that  lie 
By  Fabaris,  and  fruitful  Foruli : 
The  warlike  aids  of  Horta  next  appear, 
And  the  cold  Nursians  come  to  close  the  rear : 
MixM  with  the  natives  bom  of  Latine  blood. 
Whom  AUia  washes  with  her  fatal  flood. 
Kot  thicker  billows  beat  the  Libyan  main, 
WHien  pale  Orion  sets  in  winiery  rain ; 
Nor  thicker  harvest  on  rich  Hermes  rise. 
Or  Lycian  fields,  when  Phoebus  bums  the  skies ; 
Than  stand  these  troops:   their  bucklers  ring 
around ;  [ground. 

Their  trampling  turns  the  turf,  and  shakes  the  solid 

High  in  his  chariot  then  Halesus  came, 
A  foe  by  birth  to  Troy^s  unhappy  name  s 
From  Agamemnon  bom :  toTumos'aid, 
A  thousand  men* the  youthful  hero  led  $ 
Who  till  the  Massic  soil,  for  wine  reno%im'd. 
And  fierce  Arancans  from  their  hilly  ground ; 
And  those  who  live  by  Sidicinian  shores. 
And  where,  with  shoaly  fords,  VuUuraus  roars ; 
Calet  and  Osea's  old  inhabitants. 
And  rough  Saticnlans  inurM  to  wants : 
light  demi-lances  from  afar  they  throw, 
Fasten*d  with  leather  thongs,  to  gall  the  foe. 
3hort  crooked  swords  in  closer  fight  they  wear. 
And,  on  their  warding  araiS;  like  bucklers  bear. 

Nbr,  (Ebalus,  shalt  thou  be  left  unsung, 
From  nymph  Semethis  and  old  Tclon  sprung : 
Who  then  m  Teleboan  Capri  reign'd, 
But  that  short  isle  th'  ambitious  youth  disdain'd ; 
And  o'er  Campania  stretched  his  ample  sway ; 
Where  swelling  Sariius  seeks  the^Tyrrhenc  sea : 
O'er  Batulum,  and  where  Abel  la  sees, 
From  her  high  towers,  the  har\'est  of  her  treeSr 
And  these  (as  was  the  Teuton  use  of  old) 
Widd  brazan  iwwiis,  and  brazsa  bucklers  hold ; 


Sling  weighty  stones  when  fVoQ  afiu>  they  figbt : 
Their  casques  are  cork,  a  covering  thick  and  Iq^kt^ 

Next  these  in  rank,  the  wariike  Ufens  went. 
And  led  thf*  mountain-troops  that  Nursia  sent, 
llie  rude  Equicolae  his  rule  obey'd ;  [trade. 

Hunting  their  sport,  and  plundering  was  their 
In  arms  they  ploughed,  to  battle. still  prepared: 
I'heir  soil  was  barren,  an^  their  hearts  were  hard. 

Umbro  the  priest,  the  proud  Manubians  led. 
By  king  Archippus  sent  to  Turaus*  aid  ; 
And  peaceful  olives  crown'd  his  boary  head. 
His  waod  and  holy  words,  the  viper's  rage. 
And  venom'd  wound  of  serpents,  could  assuage. 
He,  when  he  pleas'd  with  powerful  juice  to  ste^ 
Their  temples,  shut  their  eyes  in  pleasing  sleep. 
But  vain  were  Marsian  herbs,  and  magic  art. 
To  cure  the  wound  giv'n  by  the  Dardan  dart. 
Yet  his  untimely  fate  th'  Angitian  woods 
In  sighs  rcmurmurM  to  the  Fucine  floods. 
The  son  of  fam'd  Hippolytus  was  there ; 
Fam'd  as  his  sire,  aod  as  his  mother  £ur. 
Whom  in  Egerian  groves  Aricia  bore. 
And  nurs'd  his  youth  along  the  marshy  shore  ^ 
Where  great  Diana's  peaceful  altars  flame 
In  fruit^  fields,  and  Virbius  was  his  name. 
Hippolytus,  as  old  records  have  said. 
Was  by  his  stepdame  sought  to  share  her  bed  : 
But  when  no  female  arts  his  mind  could  move^ 
She  tum'd  to  furious  hate  her  impious  love. 
Tom  by  wild  horses  on  the  sandy  shore. 
Another's  crimes  th'  unhappy  hunter  bore. 
Glutting  his  father's  eyes  with  guiltless  gore. 
But  chaste  Diana,  who  his  death  deplor'd, 
With  .£sculapian  herbs  his  life  restored. 
When  Jove,  who  saw  from  high,  with  just  disdaiB, 
The  dead  inspir'd  with  vital  breath  again. 
Struck  to  the  centre  with  his  flaming  dart, 
Th'  unhappy  founder  of  the  godlike  art. 
But  Trivia  kept  in  secret  shades  alone 
Her  care,  Hippolytus,  to  fate  unknown; 
And  call'd  him  Virbius  in  th'  Egerian  grove : 
Where  then  he  liv'd  obscure,  but  saf^  from  Jove. 
For  this,  firom  Trivia's  temple  and  her  wood 
Are  coursers  driven,  who  shed  their  master's  blood; 
Affrighted  by  the  monsters  of  the  flood. 
His  son,  the  second  Vurbins,  yet  retain'd 
His  father's  art,  and  warrior  steeds  he  rein'd. 

Amid  the  troops,  and  like  the  leading  god. 
High  o'er  the  rest  in  amis  the  graceful  Turaus  rode : 
A  triple  pile  of  plumes  his  Crest  adora'd, 
On  which,  with  belching  flames,  Chimsera  hum'd : 
The  more  the  kindled  combat  rises  higher. 
The  more  with  fury  bums  the  blazing  fire. 
Fair  to  grac'd  his  shield,  but  16  now 
With  horns  exalted  stands,  and  seems  to  lowe  i 
(A  noble  charge)  her  keeper  by  her  side. 
To  watch  her  walks,  his  hundred  eyes.apply'd; 
And  oil  the  brims  her  sire,  the  watery  god,    ^ 
RolPd  from  a  silver  urn  his  crystal  flood  : 
A  cloud  of  sootsuccetds,  aiKl  fills  the  fields 
With  swords  and  pointed  spears,  and  datterinif 
Of  Argives,  and  of  old  Sicanian  bands,     [shields: 
And  thobf  who  plough  the  rich  Satulian  lands  j 
Anmncan  y<.uth,  and  those  Sacrana yields, 
And  the  proud  Lnbicans,  witii  paihted  sbiekb* 
And  those  who  near  Numioian  streams  reside 
And  those  whom  Tiber's  hely  forests  bide; 
Or  Circe's  hills  from  the  main  land  divides 
Where  Ufena  glide  along  the  Jowly  lands^ 
Or  the  black  water  of  Pomptina  i 
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Lut,  from  th«  Vokeitnt  fair,  Camillm  came; 
Am!  Ic»l  her  waritke  troops,  a  warrior  dame : 
Uabred  to  spinning,  in  the  loom  tmskillM, 
She  chose  the  nobler  Pallas  of  the  field. 
Mix'd  with  the  first,  the  fierce  virago  fought. 
Sustained  the  toils  of  arms,  the  danger  sought : 
Ontstripp'd  the  winds  in  speed  upon  the  plain, 
Flew  o'er  the  fields,  nor  hurt  the  bearded  grain  i 
She  swqrt  the  seas,  and  as  she  skimm'd  along. 
Her  flying  feet  unbath*d  on  billows  hung. 
Men,  boys,  and  women,  stupid  with  surprise, 
Where'er  she  passes,  fix  their  wandering  eyes : 
I/mging  they  look,  and  gaping  at  her  sight. 
Devour  her  o'er  and  o'er  with  vast  delight 
Her  pnrple  habit  sits  with  such  a  grace 
On  her  smooth  shoulders,  and  to  suiu  her  fiwe : 
Her  head  with  ringlets  of  her  hair  is  crown'd  ; 
And  in  a  golden  caul  the  curls  are  bound. 
She  shakes  her  myrtle  javelin  ;  and,  behind^ 
Her  Lytiao  quiver  dances  in  the  wind. 


THI  EIGBTB    BOOK   Of 

THE  JENEI8. 


TRB  AlGUllBirr, 

nt  war  being  now  begun,  both  the  generab  make 
all  possible  prepasations.  Tumus  sends  to 
Diomedefl.  .Sneas  goes  in  person  to  beg  suc- 
cours from  Evander,  and  the  Tuscans.  Evan- 
der  receives  him  kindly,  furnishes  him  with 
men,  and  sends  his  own  son  Pallas  with  him. 
Vulcau,  at  the  request  of  Venus,  makes 
arms  for  her  son  ^eas,  and  draws  on  his 
shield  the  most  memorable  actions  of  bis 
posterity. 


Wan  Turnns  bad  assembled  all  his  powers ; 
His  standard  planted  on  Laurentum's  towers ; 
When  now  the  sprightly  trumpet,  from  afar, 
Had  given  tbe  signal  of  approaching  war. 
Had  rous'd  the  neighing  steeds  to  scour  the  fields. 
While  the  fierce  rideia  clattered  on  their  shields, 
Trembling  with  rage,  the  Latian  youth  prepare 
To  join  th'  allies,  and  headlong  rush  to  war. 
Fierce  Ufens,  and  Messapus,  kd  the  crowd  ; 
With  bold  Mezeotius,  who  blasphein'd  aloud. 
These,   through  the  country  touk  their  wasteful 

-course; 
The  fields  to  forage,  and  to  gather  force. 
Then  Venulus  to  Diomede  they  send. 
To  beg  his  aid  Ausonia  to  defend : 
Declare  the  common  danger,  and  inform 
Tbe  Grecian  leader  of  the  growing  storm : 
Mnta»  laaded  on  tbe  Latian  coast. 
With  banisb'd  gods,  and  with  a  baffled  host : 
Yet  now  in&pir'd  to  conquest  of  the  state ; 
And  ciaim'd  a  title  ftom  the  gods  and  fate. 
What  numerous  nations  in  bis  quarrel  came. 
And  how  they  spread  his  formidable  name : 
What  he  diwign'd,  what  mischiefs  might  arise, 
If  fortune  fsvom^d  his  first  entcrprize, 
Wa«  Mt  fbr  him  to  wrigh,  whose  equal  fears, 
I  iaiereii  tras  iuvolv'd  in  theirs.. 


While  Tofdos  and  th>  aUieft  thus  Qfge  thft  wir» 
Hie  Trojan,  floating  in  a  flood  of  care. 
Beholds  the-tempest  which  his  foes  prepare, 
This  way  and  that  he  turns  his  anxious  mind  ; 
Thinks,  and  rejects  the  counsels  he  design'd  ; 
Explores  himself,  in  vain,  in  every  part. 
And  gives  no  rest  to  his  distracted  heart. 

"  So  when  the  Sun  by  day,  or  Moon  by  night. 
Strike  on  tbe  polish'd  brass  their  trembling  light. 
The  glittering  species  here  and  there  divide. 
And  cast  their  dubious  beams  from  side  to  side : 
No^  on  the  walls,  now  on  the  pavement  play. 
And  to  the  deling  flash  the  glaring  day. 
Twas  night:  and  weary  nature  luH'd  asleep 
The  birds  of  air,  and  fishes  of  the  deep ; 
And  beasu,  and  mortal  men  s  the  Trojan  chief 
Was  laid  on  Tiber's  banks,  oppreat  with  gricl^ 
And  found  in  silent  slumber  late  relief. 
Then  through  the  shadows  of  the  poplar  wood 
Arose  the  fother  of  the  Roman  flood  : 
An  azure  robe  was  o'er  his  body  spread, 
A  wreath  of  shady  reeds  adom'd  his  head : 
Thus,  manifest  to  sight,  the  god  appear'd, 
And  with  these  pleasing  words  his  sorrow  chetiEfd  t 
"  Undoubted  offipring  of  ethereal  race, 
O  long  expected  in  this  promis'd  place,         [godi. 
Who,  through  the  foes,  hast  borne  thy  banisb'd 
Resto^d  them  to  their  hearths,  and  old  abodes ; 
This  is  thy  happy  home  !  The  clime  where  htm 
Ordains  thee  to  restore  the  Trojan  sute. 
Fear  not,  the  war  shall  end  in  lasting  peace; 
And  all  the  rage  of  haughty  Juno  cease. 

"  And  that  this  nightly  vision  may  not  loem 
Th'  efiect  of  foncy,  or  an  idle  draam, 
A  sow  beneath  an  oak  shall  lie  along, 
All  white  herself,  and  white  her  thirty  young. 
When  thirty  rolling  years  have  run  their  race. 
Thy  son,  Ascanius,  on  this  empty  space 
Shall  build  a  rojral  town,  of  lasting  frame  ; 
Which  from  this  omen  shall  receive  the  name. 
Time  shall  approve  the  truth.     For  what  remains. 
And  how  with  sure  succe«  to  crown  thy  paint, 
With  patience  next  attend.     A  banish'd  band. 
Driven  with  Evander  from  th'  Arcadian  land. 
Have  planted  here,  and  plac'd  on  high  their  wallt} 
Their  town  the  founder  Fkllanteum  calls : 
Derit'd  from  Pallas,  his  great grandsire's  name : 
But  the  fierce  Latians  old  possession  claim. 
With  war  infesting  the  new  colony ; 
These  make  thy  friends,  and  on  their  aid  rely. 
To  thy  free  passage  I  submit  my  streams : 
Wake,  son  of  Veuus,  from  thy  pleasing  dreams  s 
And,  when  the  setting  stars  are  lost  in  day. 
To  Juno's  power  thy  just  devotion  pay. 
With  sacrifice  the  wrathful  queen  appease  t 
Her  pride  at  length  shall  fall,  her  fury  ceaae  f 
When  thou  retum'st  victorious  from  the  war. 
Perform  thy  vows  to  me  with  grateful  care. 
The  god  am  I,  whose  yellow  water  flows 
Around  these  fields,  and  fattens  as  it  goes  i 
Tiber  my  name :  among  tbe  rolling  floods 
Renown'd  on  Earth,  esteem'd  among  the  gods. 
This  is  my  certain  seat :  in  times  to  come, 
My  waves  shall  wash  the  walls  of  mighty  Rome." 
He  said,'  and  plung'd  below,  while  yet  he  spji^e  ; 
His  dream  JEtit»i  and  his  sleep  forsook. 
He  rose,  and  looking  up,  beheld  the  skies 
With  purple  blushing  and  the  day  arine. 
Then,  water  in  his  hollow  palm  betook 
I  From  Tiber'afload  ;  and  Oias  the  po« ecs  bespoke  s 
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<*  LmwiatfMi  inr«ifAii,  bjrwtmn  the 
And  father  Tiber,  m  thy  tacrcd  bed 
deceive  JBneu ;  andA^M  daiigct'keep» 
Whatever  (bunt,  whatever  holy  deep» 
Conceals  thy  watery  itavet ;  where'er  tbey  rise. 
And,  bubbttng  from  below,  talaie  tbe  akiet, 
Thou  king  of  homed  floods,  whose  pUnltoMi  mnt 
Diibses  ftitneat  to  the  fruitfiit  com. 
For  tbifl  thy  kind  cooipatsioa  of  our  wots. 
Shall  shartf  my  morning  raig,  and  evening  rows. 
But,  oh!  be  present  to  thy  people's  aid; 
And  firm  the  gracious  promise  thou  hast  made." 
Thus  having  said,  two  galties,  from  his  stores. 
With  care  be  chooses ;  mans,  and  fits  with  oait. 
Now  on  the  shore  the  ftital  swine  is  fiound : 
Wondrous  to  tell  {  she  lay  along  the  ground : 
Her  well-4ed  oifspringat  her  udders  hong ; 
She  whit^  herself,  and  white  her  thirty  young ; 
JBneas  takes  the  mother,  and  her  brood,' 
And  all  on  Juno's  altar  are  bestowVL 
The  following  night,  and  the  succeeding  day. 
Propitious  1'iber  smooch'd  his  watery  way : 
He  roird  his  river  back,  and  poin'd  he  stood : 
A  gentle  swelling,  and  a  peaceful  flood. 
The  Jrojans  4nouDt  their  ships  i  they  put  from  ' 

shore : 
Borne  on  the  waves,  and  scarcely  dip  an  oar. 
Shonts  from  the  land  gire  omen  to  their  oooisey 
And  the  pitch'd  vessels  glide  with  easy  foroe^ 
The  woods  and  waters  wonder  at  the  gleam 
Of  shieMs,    and  painted  ships,  that  stem  tha 

stream. 
One^mmner's  night,  and  one  whole  day  tlwy  pass 
Betwixt  the  ^reen-<wood  shadesi  and  cut  the 

liquid  glass. 
The  flery  Sun  had  finished  hiM  his  race, 
LookM  back,  and  doubted  in  the  middle  tpnoe. 
When  thry  firom  ^  beheld  the  rising  towers. 
The  tops  of  sheds,  and  skephenb'  lowly  bowevs : 
Thin«s  they  stood,  which,  then  of  hoinaly  day, 
N9W  rise  in  marbk*,  from  the  Roman  sway. 
These  cots  (Evaodei's  kingdom,  mean  and  poor) 
The  lYojao  saw,  and  tum*d  his  ships  to  shore. 
Twas  on  a  soiemii  day :  th'  Arcadian  states. 
The  king  and  prince  without  the  city  gates. 
Then  paid  their  oferiny  in  a  sacred  grove 
To  Hercules,  the  warrior  son  of  Jove. 
Thick  clouds  of  rolling  smoke  involve  the  Ales ; 
And  fat  of  entrails  on  his  alUr  fries.  (6ao 

But  when  they  saw  the  ships  that  ttemm'd  the 
And  glitter'd  through  the  covert  of  the  wood. 
They  rose  with  fear,  and  left  th'  uofinish'd  feast; 
Till  dauntless  Pallas  re-assur'd  the  rest 
To  pay  the  rites.     Himself,  without  delay, 
A  javelin  seis*d,  and  singly  took  his  way. 
Then  gnin'd  a  rising  ground  ;  and  calVd  from  far ; 
"  Resolve  me,  strangers,  whence,  and  what  yon  are ; 
Your  business  here,  and  bring  you  peace  or  war?" 
High  on  the  stem,  .^eas  took  hb  stand. 
And  held  a  branch  of  olive  in  his  hand. 
While  thus  he  spoke :  **  The  Phrygians'  arms  you 
Expel  I'd  from  Troy,  provokM  in  lUly  [see, 

By  Latian  foes,  with  war  unjustly  made : 
At  first  afftanc'd,  and  at  last  betray'd. 
This  nfinsage  bear :  the  Trojans  and  their'chief. 
Bring  holy  peace,  and  beg  the  king's  relief." 
Struck  with  so  great  a  name,  and  all  on  fire, 
The  youth  replies,  "  Whatever  you  require 
Your  fame  exacts :  upon  our  shores  descend, 
Ik  iPalcone  guest,  and,  what  ]^ou  wish,  afHend."  . 


DRYDENT5  TRANSLATIONS. 


H^said;  a«d  downward  hastiof  to  the  jteand, 
Embrac'd  the  stranger  prince,  aiid  joio'd  hif 

hand. 
Conducted  to  the  grore,   £neas  broke 
The  silence  first,  and  thus  the  king  bespoke : 
''  Best  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom,  by  fate's  commandt 
I  bear  these  peaceful  branches  in  my  hand. 
Undaunted  1  approach  you  ;  though  I  know 
Your  birth  is  Grecian,  and  jrour  land  my  foe : 
From  Atreus  though  your  ancient  lineage  cams^ 
And  both  the  brother-kings  your  kindred  claim, 
Ye^  my  self-conscious  worth,  your  high  renown. 
Your  virtue,  through  the  neighbouring  nations 

bknrn. 
Our  fathers'  mingled  blood,    Apollo's  \'oice. 
Have  ted  me  hither,  less  by  need  than  choice. 
Our  founder  Dardaous,  as  &ine  has  sung. 
And  Greeks  acknowledge,  from  Electra  sprung: 
Electra  from  the  loins  of  Atlas  came ; 
Atlas  whose  he^d  sustains  the  starry  frame. 
Your  sire  is  Mercuiy ;  whom  long  before 
On  cold  Cyllene's  top  feir  Maja  bore. 
Maja  the  fair,  on  fame  if  we  rely. 
Was  Atlas'  daughter,  who  susUins  the  sky : 
Thus  from  one  commm  source  xmr  streams. 

divide : 
Ouri  is  the  Trojan,  yours  th'  Arcadian  side 
Rais'd  by  these  hopes,  1  sent  no  news  before. 
Nor  ask'd  your  leave,  nor  did  your  faith  implore; 
But  come,  without  a  pledge,  my  own  ambassador. 
The  same  Rutilians,  who  with  arms  pursue 
The  Trojan  race,  are  equal  foes  to  jpou. 

"  Our  host  expeird,  what  farther  fbroc  can  stay 
The  victor  troops  from  univeml  s^y  ? 
Then  will  they  stretch  their  power  athwart  the 

land; 
And  either  sea  fh>m  side  to  side  cmimiand. 
Receive  our  offer'd  foith ;  and  give  ua  thine : 
Ours  is  a  generous  and  experienc'd  line : 
We  want  not  hearts  nor  bodies  for  the  war; 
In  council  cautious,  and  in  fields  we  dare." 
He  said ;  and  while  ltf>spnke,  with  piercing  tjm 
Evander  vlew'd  the  man  with  vast  surprise, 
PleasM  with  his  action,  ravish'd  with  bis-faoe. 
Then  anawerVl  briefly,  with  a  royal  grace : 
"  O  valiaiit  leader  of  the  Thijan  line. 
In  whom  the  fbatpres  of  thy  ^her  shine. 
How  I  recal  Anohises,  how  I  see 
His  motions,  mien,  and  all  my  fK^nd  hi  thee! 
Long  though  it  be,  'tis  fresh  within  my  miod. 
When  Priam  to  his  sister's  court  desigaHl 
A  welcome  visit,  with  a  friendly  stay. 
And  through  th'  Arcadian  kingdom  took  his  «i^« 
Then,  past  a  boy,  the  calkw  down  began 
To  shade  my  chin,  and  call  me  first  a  man. 
I  saw  the  shinhig  train  with  vast  delight. 
And  Priam's  goodly  person  pleas'd  my  sight  i 
But  great  Anchises,  far  above  the  rest, 
With  awfol  wonder  fir'd  my  youthful  breast. 
I  long'd  to  join,  in  friendship's  holy  bands. 
Our  mutual  hearts,  and  plight  our  mutual  haodft 
I  first  accosted  him  :  I  sued,  Isought, 
And  with  a  loving  force  to  Pheneus  brooght. 
He  gave  me,  when  at  length  coostra'm'd  to  go» 
A  Ljrdan  quiver,  and  a  Gnossian  bow : 
A  vest  embroiderM  glorious  to  behold. 
And  two  rich  bridles,  with*  their  bits  of  gold. 
Which  my  son's  coursers  in  obedience  hokk 
The  league  you  ask  I  offer,  as  your  right : 
And  whea  tomorrow's  Sun  r^raals  the  lifbW 
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WiUi  iMfciiiiiPai foa  tbtl I  b»  mM  wmwy  t 
Now  oelfbrale,  with  of,  this  •oImdmi  day  ; 
'Wbote  lioly  Htcs  •dmit  bo  loaf  <l«Uy»' 
HooMur  oiir«BD«al  fewt;  aad  take  your  Mat 
With  fnendly  wakxMM,  at  a  bonaly  tfeat." 
Thai  bavittf  faid,  the  howls  (raoMv'd  for  faar) 
The  youths  replacM  ;  aad  soon  rsstorM  the  ahaar. 
-€la  sods  of  taif  he  sat  the  soldien  roond ; 
A  napla  thn>oe»  raisM  higher  fron  the  ground, 
rXebeivHI  the  Trojao  chief:  aad  o*ertfae  bed, 
A  lio|i%  shaggy  hide  for  oraanaot  they  ffiread* 
The  loavM  ware  scrr'd  ia  caoisierB,  the  wiaa 
lo  bowls,  the  priest  rsaew'd  tha  rites  divioe : 
BroU'd  eatraib  are  their  food,  aad  hacf 's  aoa- 

-  ttnucd  chine. 
Bot»  whaa  the  rage  of  hwogar  was  rcpvass^dy 
Thus  spoke  Evandbr  to  bis  royal  guest : 
"  Tbasaffit«s,  thcsealtars,  and  this foest,  Okiag, 
From  mm  Taia  fesss,  or  aapeiatitiou,  apriag ; 
Or  Miad  derotaon,  or  from  blinder  chance  ) 
Or  besdy  aeal^  or  brutal  ignorance : 
But aav'd  from  danger,  with  a  grateful  sensa, 
The  lahoarsof  a  god  we  nsconpense. 
See,  from  afisr,  yon  rock  that  mates  the  sky, 
About  whose  fcat  toch  heaps  of  rubhiih  lie  t 
Soah  iadigestad  rum;  bleak  aad  bare, 
•ttonr  desert  now  k  stands,  eapea'd  in  akr! 
Twas  oooa  a  robber^  den  ;  andosM  around 
iMBHh  living  Stones  and  deep  beneath  the  giannd. 
The  monslsr  Cacns,  maia  than  half  a  beast, 
ThMhoM,  hnperfioustotheSun,  possessed. 
Tba  naacmentaTar  Ibul  with  human  gora ; 
BcMs,  and  their  mangled  members,  hang  the  daor. 
Vulcan  this  pligM  h^ ;  and,  like  his  sira, 
Black  clouds  he  hskh'd,  and  daises  of  livid  «ra. 
Time,  long  espaoted,  eea'd  os  of  our  load  s 
And  brought  tha  needful  presence  of  a  fod. 
Tb'  aviging  foraa  of.Herroles,  from  Spara, 
Aitiv^  in  triumph  from  Oeryon  slain  I 
Thriea  lir*d  tha  giant,  and  thrice  liv4  in  vain. 
Vapriaa,  tbekMringheids,  Akideedioas 
Keur  Tiber's  bank,  to  graze  the  shady  gfore.  i 
Alte*d  with  hope  of  plundar,  and  intent 
By  forae  to  rob,  by  fraud  to  circomvent 
The  bruUl  Cacns,  as  by  ahanoe  they  stray'd. 
Four  oxen  thence,  and  four  fisir  kina  oonveyd : 
And,  lektiha  printed  footsteps  might  ha  teen. 
He  draggM  them  backwards  to  his  rooky  dsn  t 
Th«  traets  averse,  a  lying  nalice  gave, 
AIk} lad  thaeearehar bnekwaid  from  the  eave: 
Meaatiasa  the  herdsman  hero  shifts  his  place, 
To  4M  frash  pasture,  and  untrodden  grass : 
The  hearts,  who  missHl  their  mates,  filPd  all  around 
With  bdlowings,  and  the  rocks  festar'd  the  sound,  t 
One  haifor,  who  bad  heard  her  love  complain, 
Roar'd  from  tha  cava,  and  made  the  project  vain. 
AfoUes  found  tha  fraud:  with  rage  he  shook. 
And  tassVI  about  his  head  his  knotted  oak. 
^wilt  as  tha  winds,  or  Scythian  arrows  flight. 
He  clomb,  with  eager  hasta,  ih*  aiSrial  height 
Then  Arst  we  saw  the  monster  mend  his  pace: 
Fear  in  his  eyea,  aad  paleness  in  his  foea, 
Confoss'd  the  god's  approach  t  trembling  he  springs. 
As  terrour  had  rocreas'd  his  feet  with  wings : 
Haratay'd  for  stairs;  hot  down  the  depth  ha  thiaw 
His  Ikk^  ;  on  his  baiek  the  door  he  draw. 
Tbadoar,  a  rib  of  iiviag  rock  ;  with  pains 
Hn  fother  hewNd  it  out,  and  bound  with  iron  chains. 
Ha  broke  tha  heavy  links :  the  monntam  do^, 
And  b«isjm4  laanato-hlifMiflfPii^d. . 
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The  wralah  had  baldly  made  hit  dunguonfoil;  ' 
The  Aeroeavangar  oame  with  bounding  hasta : 
Survfy'd  the  month  of  tha  fofhiddeu  hold;  I 
And  here  aad  thsia  his  raging  eyas  he  rolN. 
Ha  gnash'd  his  teeth;  and  thrice  he  compass^f 


With  winged  spaed,  tha  oirooit  of  the  ground. 
Thrice  at  the  cavern's  mouth  he  pulPd  in  vain. 
And,  panting,  thriea  desisted  kwa  his  pain. 
A  pointed  flmty  look,  all  bare,  and  bla<A, 
Grew  gibbous  from  behind  tha  mount^'s  back:^ 
Owls,  ravens,  all  ttl  omans  af  the  night,  ^ 

Here  built  their  nests,  and  hither  iHag'd  Ihefr  fligl^ 
The  leaning  bond  hung  thrre^aning  o^er  the  floods 
And  noddedto  the  left:  tha  hero  stood 
Averse,  with  planted  foet,  and,  from  the  right, 
TkaggTd  at  the  solid  slone  with  all  his  might 
TbuslMav'd,  tha  Aa'd  foundations  of  the  rock 
Oaae  way !  Heav'n  echoVl  at  the  rattlmg  shock. 
Tumblmg  it  ohokM  the  Aood :  on  either  side 
The  banks  leap  backward,  and  the  streams  dividat 
The  sky  shrunk  opwaid  with  unusual  dread  j 
And  trembling  Tiber  div'd  beneath  hw  bed. 
Xhacourt af  Oacos  stands reveard  to  si^t; 
The  cavern  glares  with  new-admitted  light 
So  pent  tha  vapoals  with  a  rumbling  sound 
Heave  from  below,  aad  rend  the  hollow  ground : 
A  souadhig  aaw  suooaads :  and,  from  on  high, 
Tha^ods  with  hate  beheld  tha  nether  sky : 
The  gbastspspiaeatvialaied  night, 
And  cnne  th>  hMradiagSun,  and  sickab  at  thai%ht 
Tha  ginseless  awnstsr,  eaMht  hi  apan  day. 
Enclosed,  aad  in  dequur  to  4y  away, 
Howb  horribk  from  underneath,  and  llllt 
His  hoUow  palace  with  unmanly  yeltk 
The  >ero  stands  ahova ;  aad  from  afhr 
Plies  him  with  dasts,  and  stones,  and  distant  war. 
He,  from  his  nostrils  and  huge  mouth,  expiree 
Black  doudsoTsmoka,  amidst  his fothees  Ares. 
Oath4ring,  with  each  lapaated  blast,  thaidghts 
To  make  nnoertain  aim,  and  erring  fight 
The  mathfrd  god  then  plunges  from  above. 
And  whero  ia  thickest  waves  the  sparkles  drove, 
There  lights,  aad  wadei  through  fumes,  and  grop< 

his  way: 

HalfsingM,  halfalifled,  till  he  grasp'd  bb  prey. 
Themonster,  spewing  fruitless  flames,  he  fonod;  ; 
He  squeei'd  his  throat,  he  writh'd  bis  neck  around. 
And  in  a  knot  his  orippled  members  bound. 
Than,  from  their  sockets,  tore  his  bumhig  eyes; 
RaU'd  on  a  heap  tha  breathless  robber  Hes. 
The  doors,  uabarr*d,  receive  the  mshing  day. 
And  thorough  lights  disclase  the  ravish'd  proy. 
llie  bulls  redeem'd,  breathe  open  ahr  again : 
Next,  by  the  foat,  they  drag  him  from  his  den. 
The  wondering  aaighboartiood,  with  glad  surprise. 
Beheld  his  shagged  breast,  his  giant  size,     [eyes. 
His  mouth  thatfiames  no  mora,  and  his  exUnguish'd 
From  that  auspicious  da^,  with  rites  divine^ 
We  woithip  at  the  hero's  holy  shrine. 
Potititts  first  ordahi'd  th«e  annual  vows, 
As  priests,  were  added  the  Pinarian  house : 
Who  rsis'd  this  altar  hi  the  sacred  shade, 
Where  honours,  ever  due,  for  ever  shall  be  paidl 
For  these  deserts,  and  this  high  virtue  shown, 
Ye  warlike  youths,  your  heads  with  gariaads  crownu 
Fill  high  tha  gobleU  with  a  sparkling  flood : 
Aod,  with  deep  dtaughts,  hivoke  our  common  godi^ 
This  said,  a  double  wreath  Evander  twin'd : 
AndpQplarS;bMi  and  white,  4iii  timplag  bfaidr 


I  gropes- 
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Then  brims  hifl'ampktbcMrl:  vith  like  deiign 
Tbe  rest  invoke  the  god,  with  sprinkled  wine. 
Meantime  tbe  Sun  descended  (itMn  tlie  skies; 
And  the  bright  eveniug-star  began  to  rise. 
And  now  the  priests,  Potitius  at  their  head, 
In  skins  o^  beasts  involved,  the  long  procession  led : 
Held  high  the  flaming  Upen  in  their  hands, 
As  custom  had  prescribe  their  holy  bands : 
Then  with  a  second  course  the  tablet  load  i 
And  with  full  chargers  ofier  to  tbe  god. 
The  Salii  sing,  and  eeose  his  altars  round 
With  Saban  smoke ;  their  heads  with  poplar  bonnd. 
One  choir  of  old,  another  of  the  young ; 
To  dance,  and  bear  tbe  burden  of  tbe  song. 
The  lay  records  the  labour,  and  the  praise, 
And  all  th*  immortal  acts  of  Hercules. 
First,  how  the  mighty  babe,  wbenswath'd  in  bands, 
The  serpents  strangled  with  his  mhnt  hands. 
Tiien,  as  in  years  and  matchless  force  he  grew, 
Th'  (Echaiian  walls,  and  Trojan  overthrew. 
Besides  a  Uiousand  hazards  they  relate, 
Procured  by  Jono*s,  and  Euristheus'  hate. 
Thy  liands,  unconqu^d  hero,  could  subdue 
The  cloud-bom  Centaurs,  and  the  monster  crew. 
Nor  thy  resistless  arm  the  bull  withstood : 
Nor  he  the  roaring  terrour  of  the  wood, 
l^e  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  seat. 
With  lolling  tongue,  lay  fawning  at  thy  feet, 
And,  seiz'd  with  fear,  forgot  thy  mangled  meat. 
Th*  inflemal  waters  trembled  at  the  sight ; 
Thee,  god,  no  face  of  danger  could  affright ; 
"Not  huge  Typhoeus,  nor  th'  unnumbered  snake, 
IncreasM  with  biasing  heads,  in  Lema's  lake. 
*'  Hail,  Jove's  undoubted  son !  an  added  grace 
To  Heaven,  and  the  great  author  of  thy  race. 
Receive  the  grateful  offerings,  which  we  pay. 
And  smile  propitious  on  thy  solemn  day/' 
In  numbers,  thus  they  sung :  above  the  rest, 
The  den,  and  death  of  Cacus  crown  the  feast. 
The  woods  to  hollow  vales  convey  the  sound ; 
The  vales  to  hills,  and  hills  the  notes  rebound. 
The  rites  performed,  the  cheerful  train  retire. 
Betwixt  young  Pallas,  and  his  aged  sire 
The  Trojan  pass'd,  the  city  to  survey  ; 
And  pleasing  talk  beguil'd  tbe  tedious  way. 
The  stranger  cast  around  his  curious  eyes : 
Kew  objects  viewing  still,  with  new  surprise. 
With  greedy  joy  inquires  of  various  things : 
And  acts  and  monuments  of  ancient  kings. 
Then  thua  the  founder  of  the  Roman  towers : 
*'  lliese  woods  were  iii^t  the  seat  of  sylvan  powers. 
Of  nymphi  and  fawns,  and  savage  men,  who  took 
Their  birth  from  trunks  of  trees  and  stubborn  oak. 
Nor  law  they  knew,  nor  manners,  nor  the  care 
Of  labouring  oxen,  nor  the  shining  shsre : 
Kor  arts  of  g^in,  nor  what  th«y  gainM  to  spare. 
Their  exercise  tlie  chase :  the  running  flood 
Supply'd  their  thirst ;  the  trees  supply^  their  food. 
Then  Saturn  came,  who  fled  the  power  of  Jove, 
Robb'H  of  bis  realms,  and  banished  from  above. 
The  men,  dispers'd  on  hills,  to  totins  be  brought ; 
And  laws  ordain*d)  and  civil  customs  taught : 
And  Latium  callM  the  land  where  safe  he  lay 
Fiom  his  unduteout  son,  and  his  usurping  sway. 
With  bis  mild  empire  peace  and  plenty  came : 
And  h^ue  the  t^olden  times  lieriv'd  their  name. 
A  more  degenerate  and  discolourM  age 
Succeeded  this,  with  avarice  and  rage. 
Th'  Ausonians,  then,  and  bold  Sicanians  came  ; 
And  Saturn's  ompire  often  chang'd  the  name. 


Then  kings,  gigmntic  Tibrit,  aad  tll#m(« 
With  arbitrary  sway,  the  Uad  cppceit'd. 
For  Tiber's  flood  was  Albulm  before ; 
Till,  from  the  tyrant's  fsta,  bb  naase  it  borft 
I  last  anrivM,  driv'n  from  my  native  home. 
By  fortune's  power,  and  ftite's  resistless  doo0. 
Long  toss'd  on  seas,  1  sought  this  happy  land  : 
Wam'd  by  my  mother  nymph,  and  calPd  by  Bm^ 
yen's  command."  [f**** 

Thus,  walkmg  on,  he  spoke:   and  show»d  tte 
Since  call'd  Carmental  by  tbe  Roman  state  ; 
Where  stood  an  altar,  sacred  to  tbe  name 
Of  old  Carmenta,  the  prophetic  dame: 
Who  to  her  son  foretold  th'  iBthenean  nc9t 
Sublime  in  fame,  and  Rome's  imperial  piece 
Then  shows  the  forest,  which,  in  after  timcs» 
Fierce  Romulus,  for  perpetrated  crimes,  ^ 
A  sacred  refuge  made :  with  this,  tbe  shrine 
Where  Pan  below  the  rocks  had  rites  divine. 
Then  tells  of  Argus'  death,  his  murder'd  gooi. 
Whose  grave  and  tomb  his  innocence  attest. 
Thence,  to  the  steep Tarpeian  rock  he  leads; 
Now  roof 'd  with  gold  $  then  thatcfa'd  with  iMxaelf 

reeds. 
A  reverend  fear  (such  superstition  reigns 
Among  the  rude)  ev'n  then  poesess'd  the  ewains. 
Some  god  they  knew,  what  god  they  coold  not  teOt 
Did  there  amidst  the  sacred  honroar  dwell. 
Th'  Arcadians  thought  him  Jove ;  and  said  they  sev 
The  mighty  thunderer  with  majestic  awe; 
Who  shook  his  shield,  and  dealt  his  bohs  arowid  i 
And  scattered  tempesta  on  the  teeming  grouwL 
Then  saw  two  heaps  of  ruins ;  once  they  stood 
Two  stately  towns,  on  either  side  the  flood. 
Satumia's  and  Janicula's  remains : 
And  either  place  the  founder's  name  retaiet. 
Discoursing  thus  together,  they  resort 
Where  poor  Evander  kept  his  coontiy  court. 
They  view'd  the  ground  of  Rome's  litigious  hal^ 
Once  oxen  low'd,  where  now  the  lawyers  bewL 
Then,  stooping,  through  the  narrow  gates  thef 

press'd. 
When  thus  the  king  address'd  his  Trojan  goal; 
'*  Mean  as  it  is,  this  palace,  and  this  door* 
Receiv'd  Alcides,  then  a  conqueror. 
Dare  to  be  poor,  accept  our.  homely  food 
Which  feasted  him  ;  and  emulate  a  god." 
Then  underneath  a  lowly  roof  he  led 
The  weary  prince ;  and  laid  him  on  a  bed ; 
The  stuflincr  leaves,  with  hides  of  bears  o'ersprsed» 

Now  night  had  shed  her  silver  dews  around. 
And  with  her  sable  wings  embrac'd  tbe  ground. 
When  love's  fair  goddess,  anxious  for  her  son, 
(New  tumults  rising,  and  new  wars  begun) 
Couch'd  with  her  husband,  in  his  golden  bed. 
With  these  alluring  words  invokes  his  aid ; 
And.  that  her  pleasing  speech  his  mind  may  mort, 
Inspires  each  accent  with  the  charms  of  love: 
"  While  cruel  fate  conspir'd  with  Grecian  | 
To  level  with  the  ground  the  Trojan  towers, 
I  ask'd  not  aid  th'  unhappy  to  restore ; 
Nor  did  the  succour  of  thy  skill  implore  ; 
Nor  urg'd  the  labours  of  my  lord  in  vain, 
A  sinking  empire  longer  to  sustain. 
Though  1  much  ow'd  to  Priam's  house  ; 

The  danger  of  i^eas  did  deplore.  

Rut  now,  by  Jove's  command,  and  fisted  decrte. 
His  race  is  doom'd  to  reign  in  Italy ;  , 

With  humble  suit  I  beg  thy  needful  ait, 
Q  still  propitietts  power  that  roles  my  heart ! 
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A  Aothet'kneell  a  topptiant  for  ber  ton : 
JBy  Tbette  and  Aurora  tiiou  wert  tvon 
Tb  fbiipe  impenetrable  shtehb;  and  graee. 
With  fiited  arms,  a  leii  ilhifltrioai  raee. 
Behold,  what  haughty  natioiM  are  combla'd 
Agnrnk  the  relies  S(  the  Phrygian  kind  : 
With  Are  and  sword  mf  people  to  destroy ; 
And  eonqner  Venns  twice,  in  coBquerhig  Troy." 
She  said ;  and  straight  her  arms  of  snowy  hntf. 
About  iMr  unresolYing  husband-threw. 
Her  soft  embraces  soon  inliiie  desire : 
His  bones  and  marrow  sndden  warmth  inspire  | 
And  all  the  godhead  feHs  the  wonted  ire. 
Not  half  so  swift  the  rattling  thunder  flies^ 
Or  ibrky  lightnings  flash  along  the  skies. 
The  goddess,  prood  of  her  successful  wiles, 
And  conscious  of  her  form,  in  secret  smiles. 
Then  thus,  the  power  obnoxious  to  her  charmsy 
Panting,  and  half  dissolving  hi  her  arms : 
'*  Why  seek  you  reasons  for  a  cause  so  just : 
Or  your  own  beauties,  or  mv  fove  distrust  ? 
Long  since,  had  jrourequir'd  my  helpfol  hand^ 
Th*.artilloer  and  art  3rou  might  command. 
To  labour  arms  for  Troy;  nor  Jore,  norfoie^ 
Confltt'd  their  empire  to  so  short  a  date : 
AmA,  if  Ton  now  desire  new  wars  to  wage, 
My  skill  I  promise,  and  my  pains  engage. 
Whatever  melting  metals  can  conspire. 
Or  breathing  bellows,  or  the  forming  Are, 
Is  freely  yours  $  your  anxious  fears  remove  t 
And  Ibink  no  task  is  difflcolt  to  love.** 
IVemMieg  he  spoke :  and,  eager  of  ber  chanM, 
He  snatohM  the  willing  goddess  to  hb  arms  i 
Till  in  her  lap  infnf'd,  be  lay  possessed 
Offulldesnne,  and  Suqk  to  pleasing  rest 
Now  when  the  night  her  middle  race  had  rodle. 
And  his  first  slumber  had  reftesh'd  the  god ; 
The  time  when  eaily  housewives  leave  the  bed ; 
When  Hving  embers  on  the  health  they  spread ; 
Supply  the  Jamp,  and  call  the  maids  to  rise, 
With  ya^nmg  months,   and  with  halfK>pcii'd 

eyes; 
They  ply  the  distaff  br  tlie  twlnklbg  light ; 
And  to  thefar  daily  labour  add  the  night 
Thns  fttigally  they  earn  their  children's  bread : 
And  OBoorrupCed  keep  their  nnptial  bed. 
Not  less  coocem'd,  nor  at  a  later  hour. 
Rose  from  bis  downy  couch  the  forging  power. 
Sacred  to  Vulcan*»  nan>e  an  isle  there  lay» 
Betwixt  Sicilia's  coasts  and  Lipara, 
Kais'd  high  on  smoking  rocks;  and  deep  betow^ 
In  hollow  caves,  the  fires  of  Ana  glow. 
The  Cyclops  here  tbdr  heavy  hammers  deal ; 
loud  strokes  and  bisrings  of  tormented  steel 
Are  heard  around :  the  boiling  watera  roar ; 
And  smoky  flames  through  fimiing  tunnels  soar. 
Nitber,  the  father  of  the  fire,  by  ni([^t,     »' 
Through  the  brown  air-precipitates  bis  flight. 
On  their  eternal  anvik  here  he  found 
The  brethren  beating,  and  the  blows  go  round : 
A  load  of  pointless  thunder  now  there  lies 
Before  their  hands,  to  ripen  for  the  skies : 
These  darts  for  angry  Jove  they  daily  cast ; 
Coofum'd  on  mortals  with  prodigious  waste. 
Three  rays  of  writhen  rain,  of  ftre  three  more, 
Of  winged  sontberb  winds,  and  cloudy  store 
As  many  parts  the  dreadful  mixture  flrama : 
And  fosors  are  added,  and  avenging  flame, 
lofierior  ministers  fln-  Mam  prepare 
KiibiiQkm  axl94rscf  aad  Moated  war : 


And  send*  him  forth  again  wilh>lbri>l8b'd  arms, 
To  wake  the  lazy  war,  with  trumpets*  loud  alarms^ 
The  rest  refresh  the  scalv  snakes  that  fold 
The  shield  of  Pallas,  and  renew  their  gokL 
PtiU  on  the  crest  the  Gorgon's  head  they  place. 
With  eyes  that  roll  in  death,  and  with  dbtorted  laoe» 
"  My  sons,"  said  Vulcan,  "  set  your  tasks  aside  ; 
Your  strength,  and  master-skill,  must  now  be  try'd« 
Arms  for  a  hero  forge:  arms  that  require 
Your  force,  your  speed,  and  all  your  forming  firc.'^ 
He  said :  they  set  their  former  work  aside. 
And  their  new  toib  with  eager  haste  divide. 
A  flood  of  molten  silver,  brass,  and  ^Id, 
And  dMdly  steel  in  the  large  furnace  roli'd  s 
Of  tbis  their  artfol  hands  a  shield  prepare ; 
Alone  soflkient  to  sustain  the  war. 
Seven  orbs  within  a  spacious  round  they  close ! 
One  stirs  the  flre,  and  one  the  bellows  blows. 
The  hissing  steel  is  in  the  smithy  drown'd ; 
The  grot  iHth  beaten  anvils  groans  around. 
By  turns  their  arms  advance,  in  equal  time : 
By  turns  their  hands  descend,  and  hammers  cbimew 
They  toni  the  glowing  mass  with  crooked  tongs : 
The  fiery  work  proceeds  with  rustic  songs. 
While,  at  the  Lemnian  god's  command,  they  urga 
Their  labours  thus,  and  ply  tb' /Bolian  forge. 
The  chaerfitl  mom  salutes  Evander's  eyes  ; 
And  songs  of  chh|>ing  birds  invite  to  rise. 
He  leaves  his  lowly  bed ;  his  busknis  meet 
Above  his  ancles ;  sandals  sheath  his  feet  x 
He  sets  his  trusty  sword  upon  his  side ; 
And  o'er  hb  shoulder  throws  a  pantiier's  hide. 
Two  menial  dogs  before  their  master  press'd  i 
Tbus  dad,  and  guarded  thus,  he  seeks  his  kinglj^ 

g«««t- 
Mindfol  of  proftiis'd  aid  he  mends  his  pace ; 
But  meets  Aneas  in  the  middle  space. 
Young  Pallas  did  his  father's  steps  attend  | 
And  true  Achates  waited  on  his  triend. 
They  join  their  hands:  a  secret  seat  they  choose  | 
Tb*  Arcadian  first  their  former  talk  renews. 
"  Undaunted  prince,  I  never  can  believe 
TheT^qjah  empire  lost,  while  you  survive. 
Command  th' assistance  of  a  foitbfol  friend;  . 
B^t  feeble  are  the  succours  lean  send. 
Our  narrow  kingdom,  here  the  Tiber  bounds  ; 
That  other  side  the  Lntian  state  surrounds ; 
Insults  our  walls,  and  wastes  our  Iruitial  grounds^ 
But  mighty  nations  I  prepare  to  join 
Their  arms  with  yours,  and  aid  yoor  just  design. 
You  come,  as  by  your  better  genius  sent ; 
And  fbrtune  seeme  to  fovoor  your  intent 
Not  for  from  hence  there  stands  a  hilly  town, 
Of-asicieot  buiMing  and  of  high  renown ; 
Tom  from  the  Tuscans  by  the  Lydisn  race  ; 
Who  gave  the  name  of  Oere  to  the  place, 
Once  Agyllina  call'd :  it  flourish'd  long 
In  pride  of  wealth,  and  warlike  people  strong  s 
Till  curst  Mecentius,  in  a  fotal  hour, 
Assnm'd  the  crown,  with  arbitrary  power. 
What  words  can  paint  those  execrable  times ; 
The  sutjects*  sufferings,  and  the  tsrrant's  crimes  t  - 
That  blood,  those  murden,  O  j^e  gods !  replaca 
On  his  own  hcad>  and  on  bia  impious  race :      ' 
The  Itviaf,  anAtbo-dead,  at  hi»  command 
Were  ooupled,  foe^to  foce,  and  band  to  hand  : 
Till,  chok'd  with  stench,  in  loathM  embraces  tytd^ 
The  lingering  wretches  pin'd  away,  and  dy'd. 
Thus  plung'd  in  ilb,  and  meditating  more. 
The  people's  patienoe  try'd,  no  loagar  bm. 
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The  mgM|^  iMDMCet :  bat  with  amt  beiet 
Hit  kaOHte,  and  vengeAoce  and  dettractioa  tbreat 
They  fire  hit  palace :  while  the  flaine  atceodt. 
They  foroe  hit  gnardt,  anJ  execute  bis  friendt. 
He  cKAVes  the  crowd  ;  aad,  fRvoar*d  by  the  night, 
To  Turaus'  fncndly  court  divecti  his  flight. 
By  jott  revenge  the  Tutoant  set  od  fire, 
With  armt  their  king  to  ptmithmeot  require : 
Their  numeiottt  troops,  dow  mutter'dOB  thettimod, 
My  coootel  shall  tuh»it  to  your  cotumaad 
Their  navy  awarmt  upon  their  coatt :  they  cry 
To  hoitt  tneir  anchors ;  but  the  gods  deny. 
An  ancient  augur ,  skilled  in  future  fste, 
With  thoae  fbrebodiag  wordt  rastr«ias  their  hate : 
'  Ye  brave  in  arms,  ye  L3fdiaD  blood,  the  flower 
Of  Tuscan  youth,  and  choice  of  all  their  power, 
Whbm  just  reveage  against  Meseotius  arms. 
To  seelc  your  tyrant's  death  by  lawful  arms ; 
Know  this ;  no  native  of  o«r  land  may  lead 
This  powerful  people :  seek  a  foreign  hesd.* 

**  A  w'd  with  these  words,  in  camps  they  still  abide; 
And  wait,  with  longing  looks,  their  promis*d  guide. 
Torcban,  the  Tuscan  chief,  to  me  has  sent 
llieir  crown,  and  every  ragid  ornament : 
The  people  join  their  own  with  his  desire  ; 
And  all,  my  conduct,  as  their  king,  rpquire. 
But  the  chiii  Uood  that  creeps  within  my  vnfaM^ 
And  age,  and  listlem  limbs  unfit  for  pains, 
And  a  soul  conscious  of  its  own  decay, 
Have  fbrcM  me  to  refute  imperial  sway. 
My  Pallas  were  more  fit  to  mount  the  throne ; 
And  should,  but  he^  aSabtne  mother's  son  ; 
And  half  a  native :  but  in  yoo  ocmhioe 
A  manly  vigonr,  and  a  foi^o  line. 
Where  fate  and  smiling  fortune  show  the  way, 
Purvuc  the  ready  path  to  sDterdgu  enay. 
The  staff  of  my  dedining  days,  my  son, 
Shalt  make  your  good  or  iU  snooem  his  own. 
In  fighting  fields  from  you  shall  learn  to  dare  t 
And  serve  the  hard  apprantioeship  of  war. 
Your  matcMess  courage  and  your  conduct  view ; 
And  early  shall  begin  t*  admire  and  copy  yon. 
Besides,  two  hundred  horse  he  Aall  connnand : 
Though  few,  a  warlike  and  weU-choaen  band. 
These  in  my  name  are  listed :  and  my  son 
As  many  more  has  added  in  hb  own." 

»rce  had  he  said :  Achates  and  his 


Scarce  I 


I  guest. 


With  down-east  eyes,  their  silent  grief  expretts 
Who,  short  of  succours,  and  in  deep  despair. 
Shook  at  the  dismal  prospect  of  the  war. 
But  his  bright  mother,  from  a  bivsakhig  oloud. 
To  cheer  her  issne,  thunder'd  thrice  alood. 
Thrice  forky  lightning  flash'd  along  the  sky, 
And  Tyrrhene  trumpeti  thrice  were  heard  on  high. 
Then,  gaxing  up,  repeated  peals  they  hear : 
And,  in  a  Heaven  serene,  refulgent  arms  appear; 
Reddening  the  skies,  and  glittering  all  around. 
The  temper'd  metals  dash,  and  yield  a  silver  sound. 
The  rest  stood  trembling,  struck  with  awe  divine: 
iEneas  only  conscious  to  the  sign, 
Presag'd  th»  event";  and  joyful  view'd,  above, 
Th'  acoomplishM  pnAnise  of  the  queen  of  lova 
Then,  to  th*  Arcadian  king :  •*  This  prodigy 
(Dismiss  your  fear)  belongs  akme  to  me. 
Heaven  calls  me  to  the  war :  th'  expected  sign 
Is  given  of  promised  aids,  and  arms  divine. 
My  godde8s*motber,  whose  hklulgent  earn 
Foresaw  the  dangers  of  the  growing  war, 
This  omen  gave ;  when  bright  Vuloanian  arms. 
Fated  ihm  foioe  of  steel  by  S^gian  chatms, 


Suspended,  ^honeonhigh:  shp  than  fcigAgn^    ., 
Approaching  fights,  and  MA»  to  fioal  in  Wood. 
Tumits  shaU  dearly  pay  for  fistth  fMrt^vtn : 
And  corpse  and  swords,   and  ahields,  on  liber 

■borne. 
Shall  choke  his  flood:  now  sound  the  loud  alnfOM. 
Ami,  Lataan  troops,  prepare  your  peijur*d  ■ma'* 

He  said,  and  rising  from  his  homely  thrsMt» 
The  solemn  rites  of  Hercules  begun : 
And  on  his  altnrs  wnk*d  the  sleeping  fires  t 
Then  cheerful  to  his  household  gods  retires. 
There  otters  chosen  sheep :  th*  Arcadian  kaaf 
And  Trojan  youth  the  sauM  oblations  hri^g. 
Next  of  his  men,  and  ships,  he  makes  reidbv^ 
Draws  out  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  craw. 
Down  with  the  foiling  stream  the  rafiisa  ma^ 
To  raise  with  joyful  news  his  drooping  son. 
Steeds  are  prepar'd  to  mount  the  Trcjnn  baad^ 
Who  wait  their  lender  to  the  l^nrhene  land, 
A  sprightly  courser,  fsirer  than  the  rest. 
The  king  himself  presents  his  royal  goeat. 
A  lion's  hide  his  baok  and  limbs  iafeld, 
Prc<  Ions  with  stodded  works,  and  pawsoffnU. 
Faroe  thioiigh  the  little  city  spreads  alood 
Th' intended  march,  amid  the  fsarful  cnwd  i 
The  matrons  beat  their  breasts;  dissolve  in  taari^ 
And  double  their  ^kvotion  hi  their  feaia. 
The  war  at  hand  nppean  with  moresflHi^t: 
And  rises  ev%ry  momfent  to  the  eight, 
llien,  old  Rvander,  with  a  doseombraen,  '{itf, 
Strain'd  his  departing  friend ;  andteaiv  o'isflnn  hit 
<*  Would  Heaven,"  said  he,  «'  mf  nfUm^  naA 

youth  recal. 
Such  o  I  was  beneath  Preneata*s  wnU, 
Then  when  I  mnde  the  fbramost  fMs  re^rsi. 
And  est  whole  heiys  of  oonqueHd  shistds  on  fir»t 
When  Hsrilus  hi  sii^lk  fight  I  slew. 
Whom  with  three  lives  Feronia  did  endva  s 
And  thrioe  I  seat  him  to  the  Stygian  shoi^ 
Till  the  last  ebbing  eaul  rstum'd  nuoMrar 
Such.if  I  stood  vtnaw'd,  not  these  nlnnM, 
Nor  death,  should  rend  me  firora  my  t*attas^«rmv 
Nor  proud  Mtneiltinsthas  on^tnishM  banst 
His  rapes  and  murden  on  the  Tnscnn  oanst 
Ye  gods  1  and  mighty  Jove,  hs  pity  hcteg 
Rdief,  and hearn fiither,  andnirfng. 
If  £ite  and  you  reserve  these  eyet  toaaa 
My  son  rstum  with  peaee  and  vidary ; 
If  the  lovM  boy  sbohkl  ble»  his  fisther^  sighk| 
If  we  shall  meet  again  with  mere  delight  { 
Then  draw  my  life  in  length,  let  ase  sustnh^ 
In  hopes  of  his  embrace,  the  wont  of  pain. 
But  if  your  hard  decrees,  which,  O!  Idr6a< 
Have  doom'd  to  death  his  nndeserving  hand. 
This,  O  this  very  moment,  let  me  die ; 
While  hopes  and  fears  in  equal  balance  lisw 
While  yet  possest  of  all  his  yoatbful  charms, 
I  stmin  him  close  within  these  aged  arma  t 
Before  that  fatal  mnrs  my  soul  shall  wound !'' 
He  said,  and  swooning,  sunk  upon  the  grmmd  t 
His  servants  bore  him  off  3  and  sefUy  kid 
His  languished  limbs  upon  his  homely  bed. 
The  hoisemen  march ;  the  gates  are  opened  wide-} 
iEneas  at  their  head,  Achates  by  his  side. 
Next  these  the  Trojan  leaders  rode  along. 
Last,  follows  in  the  rear,  th'  Arendian  throng. 
Young  Pallas  shone  oonspicnoui  o'er  the  reat  { 
Gilded  his.armi^  embroidered  was  his  vest. 
So  firom  the  seas,  exerts  his  ladiant  hend 
Thestar,  by  vhrn  the  lights  of  £ton?en  Art  M  t  . 
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Shakes  Drom  his  rosy  locks  the  pearly  dews ; 
Dispels  the  darkless,  aa4  th«  day  renews. 
The  tnfmbliog'  wives,  the  walU  aad  turrets  crowd. 
And  follow,  with  thiur  eyes,  the  dusty  cloud, 
Which  winds  disperse  by  fits,  aod  show  from  far 
The  blaze  of  arms,  and  shields,  and  shining  war. 
The  troops,  drawn  op  in  beantiful  array, 
0*er  healthy  plains  pursue  the  ready  way. 
it^peated  ptaJs  of  shouts  are  beard  asound ; 
The  neighing  coursers  answer  to  the  sound  } 
And  shake  with  homy  hoofs  the  solid  ground. 
A  greenwood  shade,  for  Jong  religion  known. 
Stands  by  the  streams  that  wash  the  Tuscan  town ; 
Bncompass'd  round  with  gloomy  hills  above. 
Which  add  a  holy  honour  to  the  grove. 
The  first  inhabitants,  of  Grecian  blood. 
That  sacred  forest  to  Sylvanus  vowM : 
The  guardian  of  their  Aocks  aiid  fields ;  they  pay 
Their  due  derotic^  on  his  anuual  day. 
Kot  fair  front  hence,  along  the  river's  *ide, 
lu  tents  secure,  the  Tuscan  troops  abide ! 
B|y  Tarchon  led*    Now,  from  a  rising  ground, 
^naas  cast  his  wotidfcrfng  eyes  around^ 
And  all  the  Tyrrhene  army  had  in  sight, 
StretchM  oa  the  spadous  plains  from  left  to  ri^t. 
Thhber  hia  wariBce  train  the  Trojan  led : 
Refreshed  hfs  men,  and  weary  horses  fed. 
Mean-time  the  mother-goddess,  crown'd  with 

charms, 
^■aaks  through  the  clouds,  and  brings  the  fkted 
Withm  a  winding  vale  she  finds  her  son,       [arms. 
On  the  oool  river's  banks,  retired  alone. 
She  shows  her  heavenly  form  without  disguise, 
And  gives  herself  to  hb  desiring  eyes. 
"  Behold,'*  she  said,  ^  perform'd  in  every  part. 
My  promise  made ;  and  Vulcan's  laboured  art. 
Now  seek,  secure,  the  Latian  enemv  ; 
And  haughty  Tumus  to  the  field  defy." 
Sbm  said :  and  having  firtl  her  son  embrae'd. 
The  radiant  arms  beneath  an  oajc  she  pimc'd. 
Pr({ii4  of  the  gift,  he  rolled  his  greedy  sight 
Amnd  the  work,  and  gaz*d  with  vast  delighU 
He  lifts,  he  turns,  he  poises,  aod  admires 
The  crested  helm,  that  vomits  radiant  fires: 
His  hands  the  fatal  sword  and  eordet  hold : 
One  keen  with  temper'd  steel,  one  stiff  with  gold ; 
Both  ample,  fiammg  both,  and  beamy  bright : 
So  shines  a  cloud,  when  edg'd  with  adverse  light 
He  shakes  the  pointed  spear,  and  lougs  to  try 
Hie  plaited  cuishes  on  his  manly  thigh  : 
But  most  admires  the  shield's  mysterious  mould. 
Awl  Roman  triumphs  rising  on  the  gold. 
For  these,  embost,  the  heavenly  sn^ith  had 

wrought 
(Not  in  the  rolls  of  future  time  untaught) 
The  wari  in  order,  and  the  race  divine 
Of  warriors,  issuing  from  the  Julian  line. 
The  cave  of  Mars  was  dress'd  with  mossy  greens  t 
Tbere^  by  the  wolf,  was  laid  the  martial  twins: 
latrei^  oa  her  swelling  dugs  they  hung ; 
The  foster-dam  loU'd  out  her  fawning  tongue : 
They  Sttck'd  secure,  while  bending  back  her  head. 
She  lick'd  their  tender  limbs ;  and  form*d  them 

as  they  fsd. 
Not  far  from  hence  new  Rome  appears,  with  games 
Projected  for  the  rape  of  Sabine  dames. 
The  pit  resounds  with  shrieks :  a  war  succeeds. 
For  breach  of  public  faith,  and  unexampled  deeds. 
Here  for  revenge  the  Sabine  troops  contend  : 
The  RifflMns  there  nith  arms  the  psey  defood. 


Wearys'd  with  tedious  war,  at  length  they  ceas*  ; 

And  lM>th  the  kings  and  kingckxns  plicrht  the  peaca* 

1'h0  friendly  cbicife,  before  Jove^s  altar  stand  ; 

Both  arnM,  with  each  a  char^r  in  his  hand : 

A  fatted  sow  for  sacrifice  is  led  ; 

With  imprecations  on  the  pei;iur*d  bead. 

Near  this  the  traitor  Metiiis,  stretch M  between 

Four  fiery  steeds,  is  draggM  alon?  the  greon; 

By  Tulhis'  doom :  the  brambles  drink  b!«  blood ; 

And  his  torn  limbs  are  left,  the  vultures*  f(>od. 

There  Porsenna  to  Home  proud  Tarqwi*!  brings; 

And  would  by  force  restore  thp  banish'd  kings. 

One  tyrant  for  his  fel'ow-tyrant  fights : 

The  Roman  youth  assert  their  native  rights. 

Before  the  town  the  Tuscan  army  lies  . 

To  win  by  famine,  or  by  fraud  surprise. 

Their  king,  half  threatening,  half  disdaining,  stood: 

While  Codes  broke  the  bridge  j  and  stemm  d  the 

flood. 
The  captive  maids  there  tempt  the  racing  tide : 
^oap^d  from  their  chains,  with  Clelia  for  tbeir 

guide. 
High    on   a  rock  heroic  Manfios  stood; 
To  guard  the  temple,  and  the  temple's  god. 
Then  Rome  was  poor ,  and  there  you  might  behol4 
The  palace  tbatch'd  with  straw,   now  rooTd 

with  gold. 
Tlie  silver  goose  before  the  shining  gate 
There  flew ;  and,  by  her  cackle,  sav»d  the  statew 
She  told  the  Ganb'  approach  t  th*  approachiof 

Oauls, 
Obscuva  m  night,  ascend,  and  seise  the  walla. 
The  gold  dissembled  well  their  golden  hair : 
And  getdea  chains  on  their  white  necks  theyi 

«ear.  twiefd; 

Gold  are  their  vests :  long  Alpine  spears  th^ 
And  their  left  arm  sustains  a  length  of  shield. 
Hard  by,  the  leaping  Salian  priesta  advance : 
And  naked  through  the  itreeU  the  mad  Loperd 

dance 
In  caps  of  wool.    The  targets  dropt  finom  Heaveni 
Here  modest  matrons  in  soft  litters  driven,    ' 
To  pay  their  vows  m  solemn  pomp  appear : 
And  odorous  gums  in  their  chaste  huxls  they  bear. 
F^  hence  remov'd,  the  Stygian  seata  are  seen  t 
Pains  of  the  daran'd,  and  punish'd  Catalhie  i 
Hung  on  a  rock  the  traitor ;  and  around 
The  furies  hissing  from  the  nether  ground. 
Apart  from  these,  the  happy  souls  he  draws. 
And  Cato's  holy  ghost  dispensing  Inira 
Betw  ixt  the  quarters  flows  a  golden  sea  t 
Bnt  foaming  surges,  there,  in  silver  play. 
The  dancing  dolphins,  with  their  tails,  drt'ide 
The  glittering  waves,  and  cut  tlie  precious  tide. 
Amid  the  main,  two  mighty  fleets  engage 
Their  brazen  beaks  opposed  with  equal  rage. 
Actium  surveys  the  well  -disputed  prize : 
Uucata's  watery  plain  with  foamy  billows  ft-ies. 
VoungCsBsar,  on  the  stem,  in  armour  bright. 
Here  leads  the  Romans  and  their  gods  to  fight : 
His  beamy  temples  shoot  their  flames  afar ; 
And  o*er  his  head  is  hung  tbe  Jnlian  star. 
Agrippa  !ieconds  him,  with  prosperous  gales  ; 
And,  with  propitious  gods,  his  foes  assails. 
A  naval  crown,  that  binds  his  manly  brows. 
The  happy  fortune  of  the  fight  foreshows. 

Ranged  on  tbe  line  opposM,  Antoniiis  brings 
Barbarian  aids,  and  troops  of  eastern  kings. 
Th*  Arabians  near,  and  Bactrians  firom  afar, 
Of  tongues  discordant^  and  a  mingled  wnr« 
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Ao<]»  rich  in  gaudy  robes,  amidst  the  strife. 
His  ill  fate  follows  bim  ;  th'  Egyptian  wife. 
Moving  they  fight :  with  oars,  and  ferky  prows, 
The  froth  is  gathered,  and  the  water  glows. 
It  seems  as  if  tbe  Cycladet  again 
Were  rooted  up,  and  justlod  in  tbe  main ; 
Or  floating  mountains,  floating  mountains  meet : 
Such  is  the  fierce  encounter  of  the  fleet. 
Fire-balls  are  thrown ;  and  pointed  javelins  fly : 
The  fields  of  Neptane  take  a  purple  dye. 
The  queen  herself,  amidst  the  loud  alarms. 
With  cymbals  toss'd  her  fainting  soldiers  warms. 
Fool  as  she  was ;  who  had  not  yet  divin*d 
Her  cruel  fate ;  nor  saw  tbe  snakes  behind. 
Her  country  gods,  the  monsters  of  the  sky, 
Great  Neptune,  Pallas,  and  love's  queen,  defy. 
The  dog  Anubis  barks,  but  barks  in  vain ; 
Kor  longer  dares  oppose  th*  ethereal  train. 
Mars»  in  the  middle  of  the  shining  shield, 
Is  grav*d,  and  strides  along  the  liquid  field. 
The  Dine  souse  from  heaven,  with  swift  descent : 
And  Discord,  dy*d  in  blood,  with  garments  rent. 
Divides  the  peace :  her  steps  Bellona  treads, 
And  shakes  her  iron  rod  above  their  heads. 
This  seen,  Apollo,  fiom  his  ACtian  height. 
Pours  down  his  arrows  :  at  whose  winged  flight 
The  trembling  Indians  and  Egyptians  yield : 
And  soft  Sabaeans  quit  tbe  watery  field. 
The  fatal  mistress  hoists  her  silken  sails  : ' 
And,  shrinking  from  the  sight,  invokes  the  gales. 
Aghast  she  looks ;  and  heaves  her  breast  for  breath : 
Panting,  and  pale  with  fear  of  future  death. 
The  god  had  figur'd  her,  as  driven  along 
Sy  winds  and  waves,    and  scudding  through 

the  throng. 
Jnst  opposite,  sad  Nilus  opens  wide 
His  arms,  and  ample  bosom,  to  tbe  tide. 
And  spreads  bis  mantle  o'er  tbe  winding  coast ; 
^n  which  he  wraps  his  queen,  and  bides  the  flying 

host 
The  victor,  to  tbe  god  his  thanks  estpress'd  : 
And  Rome  triumphant,  with  his  presence  blessM. 
Three  hundred  temples  in  the  town  he  placed  j 
With  spoils  and  altars  every  temple  grac'd. 
Three  shining  nights,  ami  three  succeeding  days. 
The  fields  resound  with  shouts,  the  streeU  with 

praise. 
The  domes  with  songs,  the  theatres  with  plays. 
All  altars  flame :  before  each  altar  lies, 
Drench'd  in  his  gore,  the  destinM  sacrifice. 
Great  Caesar  sits  sublime  upon  his  throne  ; 
Before  Apollo's  porch,  of  Parian  stone : 
Accepts  the  presents  vow'd  for  victory  ; 
And  hangs  the  monumental  crown  on  high. 
Vast  crowds  of  vanquished  nations  march  along, 
Various  in  arms,  in  habit,  and  in  tongue. 
Here  Mulciber  assigns  the  proper  place 
For  Carians,  and  th'  ungirt  Nnmidian  race ; 
Then  ranks  the  Thraciaus  in  the  second  row  j 
And  Scythians,  expert  in  dart  and  bow. 
Aticl  here  the  tam'd  l^iiphrates  humbly  glides: 
And  there  the  IJhine  submits  her  swelling  tides. 
And  pi-oud  Araxes,  whom  no  bridge  could  bind, 
The  Danes'  nnconquer'd  offspring  march  behind  ; 
And  Morini,  the  las.t  of  human  kind. 

Tht-sc  figures,  on  the  shield  divimdy  wrought. 
By  Vulcan  labour'd,  and  by  Venus  brought, 
With  joy  and  wonder  fdl  thi;  hero's  thought. 
Uu>oawn  the  names,  he  yet  admires  the  grace ; 
And  bears  aloft  the  fame  and  furtuuc  of  his  race. 
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THB  AftCOMBNT. 

Ti^Nus  tokes  advanUge  of  Aieat's  absence,  flret 
some  of  his  ships  (which  are  tranformed  into 
lea-nymphs)  and  assaults  his  camp.  The  Trojans, 
redu(^  to  the  last  extremities,  send  Nisus  and 
Euryalus  to  recal  ^neas ;  which  furnishes  the 
poet  with  that  admirable  episode  of  their  friend- 
ship, generosity,  and  the  conclosioo  of  their 
adventures. 


While  these  albirs  in  distant  places  pass'd^ 
The  various  Iris  Juno  sends  with  haste. 
To  find  bold  Tumns,  who,  with  anxious  tbongh^ 
The  secret  shade  of  his  great  grandsire  sought. 
Retir'd  alone  she  found  the  daring  man : 
And  op'd  her  rosy  lips,  and  thus  began  : 
"  What  none  of  all  the  gods  could  grant  thy  vowsj 
That,  Tumus,  this  auspicious  day  bestows ! 
.£neas,  gone  to  seek  th*  Arcadian  prince. 
Has  left  the  Trojan  camp  without  defence ; 
And,  short  of  succours  there,  employs  his  punt 
In  parts  remote  to  raise  the  Tuscan  swains : 
Now  snatch  an  hour  that  favours  thy  designs. 
Unite  thy  forces,  and  atuck  their  lines." 
This  said,  on  equal  wings  she  pois'd  her  weighty 
And  form'd  a  radiant  rainbow  in  her  flight. 

The  Dannian  hero  lifts  his  hands  and  eyex. 
And  thus  invokes  the  goddess  as  she  flies : 
"  Iris,  the  grace  of  Heaven,  what  power  divine 
Has  sent  thee  down,  through  dusky  clouds  to 

shine  ? 
5>ee,  they   divide !    immortal  day  appears ; 
And  guttering  planets  dancing  in  their  spheres ! 
With  joy,  these  happy  omens  I  obey ; 
And  follow  to  the  war  the  god  that  leads  the  way.* 

Thus  having  said,  as  by  the  bnxHc  he  stood. 
He  scoop'd  the  water  from  the  crystal  flood ; 
llicn,  with  his  hands,  the  drops  to  Heaven  he 

throws. 
And  loads  the  powers  above  with  ofier'd  vows, 
^'ow  march  the  bold  confederates  through  the 

plain ; 
Well  horsM,  well  clad,  a  rich  and  shining  tram : 
Messapus  leads  the  van ;  and  in  the  rear. 
The  sons  of  Tyrrhcus  in  bright  arms  appear. 
In  the  main  battle,  with  his  flaming  crest. 
The  mijjhty  Tumus  towers  above  the  rest : 
Silent  they  move ;  majestically  slow. 
Like  ebbing  Nile,  or  Ganges  in  his  flow. 
The  Trojans  view  the  dusty  cloud  from  far; 
And  the  dark  menace  of  the  distant  war. 
Caicus  from  the  rampire  saw  il  rise, 
Blackenint;  the  fields,  and  thickening  thraugh  the 
Then,  to  his  fellows,  thus  aloud  he  calls :     [skies. 
**  What  rolling  clouds,  my  friends,  approach  the 

walls  ? 
Arm,  arm,  and  man  tbe  works :  prepare  your  spears 
And  pointed  darts ;  the  Latian  host  appears  ;*' 
Thus  waru'd,  they  shut  their  gates ;  with  shouts 

ascend 
The  bulwarks,  and,  secure,  their  ibes  »tte«d. 
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9br  iMr  «iw  gencrtt,  %ilh  fbreteeing  mtb. 

Had  clMif'd  tiMm,  aotto  tempt  the  doubtfbl  war: 

lior,  tiMwgh  provoied,  is  open  fieldt  advance ; 

But  cloee  wHbki  tbetr  lines  attend  their  chance: 

Unvillh^,  yet  they  keep  the  strict  commaiid  ; 

And  sonrly  wait  in  arms  the  hostile  band. 

The  fiery  Taraos  (lew  before  the  rest, 

A  pye-baJI'd  steed  of  Thracian  strain  he  pre»*d ; 

'His  helm  of  massy  gold  ;  and  crimson  was  his  crest 

With  twenty  horse  to  seeond  his  designs, 

An  nnexpectod  foe,  he  foc'd  the  lines. 

-  "  b  there,''  he  said,  **  id  aroM  who  bravely 

due 
W»  leader's  hononr,  and  his  danger,  Aare  ?" 
Then,  sparring  on,  his  brandish'd  dart  he  threw, 
la  sign  of  war;  applauding  shouts  ensoe. 
Amaz*d  to  find  a  dastiurd  race  that  nm 
Behind  the  rampires,  and  the  battle  shun. 
Be  rides  aroand  the  camp,  with  rollmg  eyes, 
And  flops  at  every  post ;  and  every  passage  tries. 
So  roams  the  nightly  wolf  about  the  fold, 
Wet-with  deaoeoding  showers,  and  stiff  with  cold ; 
He  bowls  for  hunger,  and  be  grins  for  pain| 
His  gnashing  teeth  are  eiercis'd  in  vain: 
And,  impotent  of  anger,  finds  no  way 
la  bis  dirttnded  paws  to  grasp  the  prey. 
The  mothers  listen  |  but  the  bleating  kmbi 
Securely  swig  the  dug  beneath  the  dams. 
Thus  ranges  eager  Tbmns  o'er  the  plain. 
Sharp  with  desire,  and  fbrious  with  disdain : 
Surveys-eadi  passage  with  a  piercing  sight,     ' 
To  force  bis  foes  m«quai  field  to  fight 
Thns^  while  be  gaaes  ronnd,  at  length  be  spies 
Where,  feac'd  with  strong  redoobu,  their  navy 

Ckiie  underneath  the  walls;  the  wadiing  tide 
Secures  fi^om  all  approttdi  this  weaker  side. 
He  takes  the  wish'd  occasion ;  fills  his  hand 
With  ready  fires,  and  shakes  a  flaming  brand : 
17rg*d  by  bia  presence,  every  soul  is  warm'd. 
And  every  band  with  kindled  fire  is  armU 
T^roai  the  fir^  pines  the  scattering  sparkles  fly ; 
'st  vaponrs  nmc'd  with  flames  involve  the  sky. 
What  power,  O  Muses,  could  avert  the  flame 
Which  threaten'd,  hi  the  fleet,  the  Tktjan  name ! 
TUl :  for  the  foct,  through  length  of  time  obscure. 
Is  bard  to  faith ;  yet  shall  the  fome  endure. 
TSs  said  that,  when  the  chief  prepared  his 
flight. 
And  feli'd  his  timber  from  Moont  Ida's  height. 
The  grandam  goddess  then  approach'd  her  son, 
And  with  a  mother's  nujesty  bmn : 
"Grant  me,"  she  sai^  <*  the  sole  request  I  bring. 
Since  oonqoer'd  Heaven  has  own'd  you  for  its  king : 
On  ]da*s  brows,  forages  past,  there  stood, 
With  firs  and  maples  fill'd,  a  shady  wood; 
And  on  the  summit  roae  a  sacred  grove. 
Where  I  was  worsbip'd  with  religious  love ; 
These  woodN,  that  holy  grove,  my  long  delight, 
I  gave  the  Tinman  prince  to  speed  his  flight 
Now  fill'd  with  foar,  on  their  behalt  I  come ; 
I^  neither  winds  oVrsat,  nor  waves  entoanl]^ 
The  floating  forests  of  the  sacred  pine ; 
But  let  it  be.  their  safety  to  be  mine." 
Then  thus  reply'd  her  awful  son ;  who  rolla 
The  ndiant  stars,  and  Heaven  and  Earth  cootrela  t 
"  How  dare  you,  mother,  endless  date  demand. 
For  vessels  moukled  by  a  mortal  hand? 
What  then  is  fote?  Shall  bold /Bneas  ride, 
Ofsafptyeevtaiii,  ga  tb>  nnoertaiii  tide  )  . 


Yet  what  I  can,  I  grsat:  when,  walisd  o^e#, 
The  chief  is  landed  oa  the  Latian  shore. 
Whatever  ships  escape  the  raging  storms. 
At  my  command  shall  change  their  fading  fbnm    * 
To  nymphs  divine ;  and  plough  the  watery  way, 
like  Doris  and  the  daughters  of  the  sea." 

To  seal  his  sacred  vow,  by  Styx  he  swore. 
The  lake  with  liquid  pitch,  the  dreary  shore  | 
And  Phlegethon's  innavigable  fiood, 
And  the  black  regions  of  his  brother  god  :** 
He  said ;  and  shook  the  skies  with  his  imperial  nod. 

And  now,  at  length,  the  numbeed  hours  were 
Prefix'd  by  fate's  hrrevocable  doom,  [coms^ 

When  the  great  mother  of  the  gods  was  f^ 
To  save  ber  ships,  and  finish  Jove*»  decree. 
Ffast,  from  the  quarter  of  the  mom,  there  spfsi^ 
A  light  that  sing'd  the  Heavens,  and  shot  along; 
Then  from  a  cloud,  fnng'd  round  with  golden  firel» 
Were  timbrels  heard,  and  Berecynthian  choirs : 
And  last  a  voice,  with  more  than  mortd  sounds. 
Both  hosts,  in  arms  oppos'd,  with  equal  honour 
wounds. 

"  OTkt>jan  race,  your  needless  aid  Ibrbcef^    ** 
A*^d  know,  my  ships  are  my  peculiar  care. 
With  greater  ease  the  bold  Rntuliao  may. 
With  hissing  brands,  attempt  to  bum  the  iea. 
Than  singe  my  sacred  pines.  But  you,  my  chiir||k 
Loos'd  from  your  crooked  anchors,  lancb  at 

forge. 
Exalted  each  a  nymph :  fbrsake  the  sand. 
And  swim  the  seas,  at  Cybele's  command.'* 
No  sooner  had  the  goddess  ceas'd  to  speak. 
When  lo,  th'  obedient  ships  their  hausera  bceik  i 
And,  strange  to  tell,  like  dolphins  in  the  mahi. 
They  plunge  their  prows,  and  dive,  and  spriitf 

again: 
As  many  beauteous  maids  the  bi|]o#fl  sweep, 
Aa  rode  before  tell  vessels  on  the  deep. 
The  foes,  surprised  with  wonder,  stood  a^iast, 
Mesaspus  curb'd  bis  fiery -eourser's  haste ;  * 

Old  Tiber  roar'd,  and,  raising  up  his  head, 
CalPd  back  his  waters  to  their  ooBy  bed. 
Tumos  alone,  undaunted,  bore  the  shock ; 
And  with  these  words  his  tmnbUng  troops  be- 

ipckiet 
"  These  monsters  for  the  IVojan's  flite  are  meaat^ 
And  are  by  Jove  fbr  black  presages  sent 
He  takes  the  cowards'  last  relief  away : 
For  fly  they  cannot ;  and  constrafai'd  to  stay. 
Must,  yield,  nnfbnght,  a  base  inglorious  piey, 
Thelk)oldhalfofall  the  globe  blest; 
Heaven  diuts  the  seas,  and  we  secure  the  coast 
Theirs  is  no  more  than  that  small  spot  of  ground. 
Which  myriads  of  oar  martial  men  surround. 
Their  fotes  I  fear  not;  or  vain  oracles ; 
Tis  given  to  Venus,  they  should  cross  the'seae  ; 
And  land  secure  upon  the  Latian  plains : 
Their  promised  hour  Is  pass'd,  and  mmt  lemaiati 
Tis  in  the  fote  ef  IVirtius  to  destroy. 
With  sword  and  &e,  tfaefoithless  raee  of  Tkoy. 
Shall  sooh  affiponts  as  these  akme  inflame 
The  Grecian  brothers,  «nd  the  Grecian  name  f 
My  cause  end  theirs  is  one;  a  fatal  strife. 
And  final  min,  fbr  a  tavtsb'd  wife. 
Was't  not  enough,  that,  pna»h'd  for  the  crime. 
They  fell ;  but  will  Uiek  fWI  a  second  titne  ? 
One  would  have  thought Ibey  toaid  enough  befoiv. 
To  cnrsa  the  costly  sex ;  and  durst  ofibnd^  meM. 
Can  they  securely  trust  their  feeble  wall. 
A  Agbt  partition,  a  thin  fnlerval, 
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BetwiK^  tMr-feUaiid  tiMimj,  whfn  Troy,  thtrngk 

built 
By  hands  divine,  yet  pcrif  h'd  by  their  guilt  ? 
Lep<^  me,  for  once,  my  friendf,  your  Talient  headt. 
To  force  froia-out  their  lioes  these  dastard  bands. 
Less  than  a  thousend  ships  will  end  this  war  i 
Nor  Vulcan  needs  his  ftiteU  arms  prepare. 
Let  all  the  Tuscans  all  th'  Arcadians  join, 
Kor  these,  nor  those,  shall  frustrate  my  design. 
Let  them  not  fear  the  treasons  of  the  night ; 
The  n>bb*d  palladium,  the  pretended  flight : 
Our  onset  sh|dl  be  made  m  open  light 
No  wooden  engine  shall  their  town  betray, 
^ires  they  shall  have  arouiKl,  but  fires  by  day. 
No  Grecian  babes  before  their  camp  appear. 
Whom  Hector's  arms  detained  to  the  tenth  tardy 

year. 
Kow,  since  the  Sun  is  rolling  to  the  west» 
Cive  me  the  silent  night  to  needful  rest : 
Refipcsh  your  bodies,  and  your  arms  prepare  s 
The  mom  shall  end  the  small  remains  of  war.** 

The  port  of  honour  to  Messapus  faUs, 
To  keep  the  nightly  guard ;  to  watch  the  waHs ; 
To  pitch  the  fires  at  distances  around. 
And  close  the  Trojans  in  their  scanty  ground. 
Twice  seven  Hutulian  captains  ready  stand : 
AjMi  twioe  seven  hundred  horse  their  chiefii  com- 
mand : 
All  clad  in  shining  arms  the  works  invest ; 
Each  with  a  radiant  helm,  and  waving  crest 
StretchM  at  their  length,  they  press  the  grassy 

ground ; 
Thev  laugh,  they  sing,  thejolly  bowb  go  round  : 
itith  lights  and  cheerful  fires  renew  the  day ; 
And  pass  ih^  wakeful  night  in  feasts  and  play. 

The  Trojans,  from  above,  their  fbei  beheld  ; 
And  with  arm*d  legion*  all  the  raropires  fill'd : 
Sciz'd  with  afiright,   their  gates  they  first  ex- 
plore; 
Join  works  to  works  with  bridges ;  tower  to  tower  : 
Thus  all  things  needful  for  defence  abound  ; 
Mnestheus  and  brave  Seresthus  walk  the  round  : 
Commissioned  by  their  absent  prince  to  share 
The  common  danger,  and  divide  the  care. 
The  soldiers  draw  their  lots  j  and,  as  they  fall, 
By  turns  relieve  each  other  on  the  wall. 

Nigh  where  the  foes  their  utmost  guards  advance 
To  watch  the  gate,  was  warlike  Nisus*  chance. 
Wis  father  Hyrticus  of  noble  blood  ; 
His  mother  was  a  huntress  of  the  wood  ; 
And  sent  him  to  the  wai-s  ;  well  could  he  bear 
Hi»  lance  in  fi^ht,  and  dart  the  aying  spear : 
Bat,  better  skiird  unerring  shafts  to  send. 
Beside  bim  stood  Euryalus  his  friend. 
Euryalus,  than  whom  the  Trojan  host 
No  &irer  fece,  or  sweeter  air  could  boast 
Scarce  had  the  down  to  shade  his  cheeks  begun ; 
One  was  their  care,  and  their  delight  was  one. 
One  common  hazard  in  the  war  they  shar'd  ; 
And  now  were  both,  by  choice,  upon  the  guard. 

Then  Nisus,  thus :  "  Or  do  the  gods  inspire 
This  warmth,  or  make  we  gods  of  our  desire  ? 
A  generous  ardour  boils  within  my  breast, 
Eager  of  action,  enemy  to  rest ; 
This  urges  me  to  fight,  and  fires  my  mind. 
To  leave  a  memorable  name  behind. 
Thou  seest  the  foe  secure,  how  faintly  shine 
Their  scattered  fires  !  tho  most  in  sleep  supine 
Along  the  ground,  an  easy  conquest  lie ; 
The  wakeful  few  the  ^ming  fiaggon  ply : 


All  hush  aioiHid.    N^v  bnarishal-I  i<w>W»  | 
A  thought  unripe,  and  scnrcely  yet  leaolvt. 
Our  absent  priooe  both  onmp  and  enuncil  noqiBj 
By  message  both  would  hasten  his  vetusn  i 
If  they  confer  what  I  demand  on  then 
(For  &me  is  reaompensn  enough  fir  me)^ 
Methioks  beneath  yon  hill,  I  hava  tspy'd 
A  way  that  safi»ly  will  ny  passage  guid«»** 
Euryalus  stood  listening  while  be  spoke  ) 
With  love  ef  praise,  and  noble  envy  struck  } 
Then  to  his  ardent  fHend  expos*d  his  mind : 
*'  All  this  alone,  and  ^wving  me  behind. 
Am  I  unworthy,  Nisus,  to  be  join'd  ? 
Thtnk*st  thou  I  ean  my  share  of  glory  yieU, 
Or  send  thee  unassisted  to  the  field? 
Not  so  my  father  taught  ny  childhood  annai 
Bom  in  a  siege,  and  bred  among  nlarms  ; 
Nor  is  my  youth  unworthy  of  my  fir«snd» 
Nor  of  the  heaven-bom  bero  I  attend. 
The  thing  call'd  life,  with  ease  I  caa  dlselaiai  | 
And  think  it  ovet-soki  to  purchase  £sna" 

Then  Nisus,  thus:  **  Alas!  thy  tewieryenff 
Would  minister  new  nutter  to  my  tears : 
So  may  the  gods,  who  view  thia  friendly  i 
Restore  me  to  thy  lov'd  embrace  with  life. 
Condemned  to  pay  my  vows  (as  sure  I  tmet) 
This  thy  request  is  cruel  and  ui^ust. 
But  if  some  chance,  as  many  chaneee  m§tf 
And  doubtful  hazards  in  the  deedeof  wer ; 
If  one  should  reach  my  head,  there  lei  it  fell, 
And  spare  thy  life ;  I  would  not  perish  all. 
Thy  bloomy  youth  dtserves  a  longer  date ; 
Live  thou  to  mourn  thy  love's  unhappy  fete  s 
1*0  bear  my  mangled  body  from  the  foe; 
Or  buy  it  back,  and  funeral  rites  bestow. 
Or,  if  herd  fortune  shall'  those  dues  deny. 
Thou  canst  at  least  an  empty  tamb  supply* 
O  let  me  not  the  widow's  tears  renew  ; 
Nor  k^  a  mother's  curse  my  name  punue  p 
Tliy  pious  parent,  who,  for  love  of  thee. 
Forsook  the  coasts  of  friendly  Sicily, 
Her  age  committing  to  the  seas  and  wind» 
When  every  weary  matron  stay'd  behind.** 
To  this  Euryalus:  **  You  plead  in  vain. 
And  but  pnitract  the  cause  you  ennnot  gaitki 
No  more  delays,  but  haste.  **  With  that  he  waksg 
The  nodding  watch ;  each  to  his  o^e  takes. 
The  guard  relieved,  the  generous  couple  veni 
To  find  the  council  at  the  royal  tent 
All  creatures  else  forgot  their  dally  cure  ; 
And  sleep,  the  common  gift  of  nature,  skase: 
Except  the  Trojan  peers,  who  wakeful  sat 
In  nightly  council  for  th'  endangered  atata 
They  vote  a  message  to  their  absent  chief; 
Show  their  distress,  and  beg  a  swift  reliei 
Amid  the  camp  a  silent  seat  they  choae. 
Remote  their  clamour,  and  secure  from  foes, 
On  their  left  arms  their  ample  shields  tkey  beer, 
Their  right  reclined  upon  the  bending  spear. 
Now  Nisus  and  his  friend  approach  the  guard, 
And  beg  admission,  eager  to  be  heard* 
Th'  affair  important,  not  to  be  deferred. 
Ascanius  bids  them  be  conducted  in  ; 
Ordering  the  more  experienc'd  to  begin. 
Then  Nisus  thus:  "  Ye  fathers,  lend  yonr  ease. 
Nor  judge  our  bold  attempt  beyond  our  ycan^ 
The  foe,  securely  drencb'd  in  sleep  and  wine, 
Neglect  their  watch  ;  the  fires  but  thinly  shine? 
And  where  the  smoke  in  cloudy  vapours  flies, 
Covering  the  plain,  and  ctiri|nf  to  the  i)pa^ 
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Cloie  if  tlMac%  ■  pniwg*  we  !»▼«  ipf'd. 
Which  vill  our  wmf  to  froat  £nMt  gakU* 
IifVot  taoh  houf  ID  tea  hiai  nfc  agaia, 
Lot4«d  Wkh  spoilt  oTIbaa  ia  hattlatbia. 
teatch  vfftha  Mcky  mianlla  whtW  va  maj  X 
Nor  caa  aM  ba  mittoheD  ID  the  vay ; 
flK»  haaliayMi  the  Taiet,  we  both  haaoiaia 
The  liaof  targfii,  aad  the  itream  bitaeta : 
And  know  the  winding  coune,  with  «««y  Jbrd.** 
&•  oaMTtf:  and  old  AlalheatODk  tka  wanL 
**  Ont  eaaatry  fodt,  hk  whom  our  tnit  we  pUoa, 
Witt  yet  ftaaa  rain  wrelhe  Twajftm  race  t 
WNlftfnbelMld  tiKh  dranlleK  w^Mlh  •oftm 
la  da«ai»g  yairth,  md  louljiio  void  of  naVi 
Theft  into  taaia  of  joy  the  father  bveke ; 
Jbch  in  hie  liaging  arOMi  by  tame  be  took: 
Hnted,  and  pana'd ;  and  thus  again  he  apeha  t 
'*  Ye  braie  young  men,  what  eqaa)  gi/W  can  we, 
fafflwaanpsaaaof  socbdcearl,  deaiec? 
The  gsesisil,  ausa  aad  best,  yon  can  rataHre, 
The  gods»  and  year  aw*  eanecione  worth,  wiU  giva. 
The  rest  ana  gratrfol  genesal  will  biitsw  $ 
Ao4  yoong  Asaankis  ^  hi»  sianbeed  owe.'* 
'<  And  I,  whose  welfare  in  ny  father  liee»*» 
Aiyaaius  aiMs,  "^  by  the  great  deities^ 
By  viy  dear  coonti^,  by  any  hoasehold  godi^ 
By  hoary  Vesla*»  rites,  and  daeh  abodes^ 
A^jnre  yea  bath  (ow  yon  my  fostooe  ttuidSy 
That  and  my  bkh  I  pligbt  into  year  bands:) 
Make  om  h«t  happy  ia  his  nfe  relum^ 
Whose  wanted  prseeaee  I  oaa  only  naum, 
Vnv  asaunan  pft  shall  tno  brge  psbkts  be, 
Of  silver,  wrought  with  curious  imagery ; 
And  high  e«kbo^  which,  wbea  eM  Priam  reigoSI, 
My  conqueriog  sire  at  sacked  Arisba  gained. 
Andjnofa,  two  brtpods  cast  ia  snticpie  raonkl. 
With  two  great  taleots  of  the  finest  goM  t 
Besidi  aeoatly  bowl,  engvar'd  with  art. 
Which  Bide  gave  wben  «rit  she  gava  her  heart. 
Bat  if  in  cooquer'd  Italy  we  reign, 
When  spoOa  by  k>t  tbe  vMster  shall  oblai% 
Tbea  saw's!  the  coatstr  by  proad  Turans  prsss^d, 
Ibat,  Nisos,  and  his  ams,  and  nodding  crssi, 
lAid  sUeU,  ftaas  chance  easaipt,  shaU  be  tby 


^      ~-i  iM^liiir, 

TVwua  labouring  slaves,  twalre  haadmaids  yeoQg 
Aad^kal  oi  rich  attirs,  aad  traia'd  with  cara. 
Aid  last,  a  Latiaa  <lskl  with  ftnsilfnl  pkine, 
^And  a  large  portion  of  the  king*8  doaiamsi 
Bot  thoo,  wbsss  years  aiw  wore  to  mim  a>yd, 
Ko  fate  my  vosHd  adfeetk»»  shall  ditide 
Y^wnthee^  ksfoieyaatb;  be  wboUy  adne i 
Me faU possession)  attmy  soalisthinib 
One  fiuth,  oae  fiuae,  eae  iMe,  shaB  both  attend  j 
Mr  Hfi'seempaokMi,  aad  my  heaom  friend; 
My  peeoe  shall  be  eomasitted  ta  thy  case, 
^nd  to  thy  ceadnot  my  oomsems  in  war.** 
Then  thus  the  yoong  Saryalas  reply'd  i 
lWhat««arlhftane,goedorbad,  betide, 
^•SBMshaHbemyage,  asaew  my  youth; 
Nf  tiaiesball  fli^  me  wantiog  to  my  truth. 
^  '*  This  only  from  your  goodness  let  me  gain 
Uad  this  angranted»  aU  rewards  aes  vak :) 
vf  Priam'ft  n^al  race  my  mother  came, 
^ima  the  beet  that  eaev  bora  the  name  s 
^^^  neither  Troy,  oer  Sicily,  oanU  bold 
Ffoin  Be  departing,  but,  e^enpeat  and  oki, 
Mrltts  she  IblloWd;  ignoraatt  of  this, 
~NfWir*>yyr^  Mitkey|f^tiB9h9gv 


ypc nitty  hlsidn»tais%  BerHmrfa; 
And,  in  this  only  ae»  df  all  my  lifev  ^l^oeira. 
By  thig  fight  bead,  and  canso  aas  nighty  I  swear» 
My  soul  so  sad  a  iunaweU  could  net  beasL 
Beyoirberoamlbrt;  fill  my  vaoaat  pIaoe» 
(Persskma  to  prwume  so  grsat  a  grace) 
Support  her  age,  forsaken  and  dbtrem*d; 
That  hep^  akine  will  fortify  my  breast 
Against  the  worst  of  fartuaee^  ami  of  fears.'* 
He  said:  the  mov'd  assistants  mek  in  tears. 
Then  tbaaAecaaius  (weoder-straek  to  sea 
That  image  of  hb  filial  piety) : 
**  So  great  beginnbgs,  ia  m  green  an  aga, 
Exact  the  fhkh,  wbudi  I  again  engage^ 
Thy  mother  all  the  dues  shall  justly  daia 
Creiisa  had  ;  and  only  want  the  name. 
Wluite'ee  event  thy  boM  attempt  shall  bavob 
Tis  merit  ta  hare  borne  a  so*  so  brafvok 
Nonhymyhead,  asaoredaath,  I  swear, 
(My  father  xaNi  it)  what  refeaming  here, 
Crown'd  witbaaccese,  I  for  thyself  arepara, 
That,  if  tbrasfoil,  abaH  thy  h>a*d  mother  shares'*' 

Hesakl;  and,  weepuig  while  bespoke  the  word» 
From  bia  beoad  belt  ha  dsew  a  ibiidng  saK)ffd» 
Magnifieeat  with  gold.    Ljpcaon  made. 
And  in  an  ivory  scabbard  8beatb^d  the  blade : 
Tfaiawaabiagtilt  gveatMnesftkaoafsaa  biafieaai 
A  lkm*s  fasde^  hU  bedy  tadsfond : 
And  good  AMbetlbmish'd  Urn  bssidsv 
With  bia  earn  trus|y  helm,  of  temper  t«y^ 

ThiiaanBM  they  went  The  noble  Trcgaae  wall 
Tbeir  issuing  forth,  and  follow  to  tbe  gsta. 
•  Wi^  pcayers  aad  aewa,  above  the  resfe  appeess 
Ascanius,  manly  for  beyond  bis  years. 
And  oMssageacommilted  totkeir  caia, 
Whk:h  all  in  winds  were  lost,  aad  fikting  ab.  [wai^ 

natpenohesfinttkeypass'd;  then  took  theia 
Where  their  ptand  files  in  pitch^  pavilkms  lay  ; 
To  many  fetal,  ere  themsetres  were  slain  <    [plain. 
They  fimipd  tbe  cassless  best  dispers'd  apon  the 
Who^  gorg'd,  and  drank  witb  wiae,  supiaely  snova : 
ttsbaraessNI  eherfots  stand  along  tbe  sbeeei 
Amidst  the  wheels  aad  reasB,  tbe  goblet  by, 
A  medley  of  debaueb  andf  war  tbey  lie. 
Observing  Nisne  sheared  his  friend  the  sight ; 
«  Behold  a  con^aest  gam*d  without  afi^ht  i 
Occesien  ofief«,  and  I  stand  psepai^d: 
There  Kes  oar  way ;  be  thoa  npon  tkegnaafi, 
Aad  look  asoaad,  while  I  aecarely  go. 
And  hew  a  pasmge  through  the  tieepiag  fee.** 
Softly  he  spoke ;  then,  stridtng;  took  bss  way, 
Witb  his  drawn  sword,  wbere  haughty  Kbaamai 
Qis  head  tais'd  high,  on  tapestry  beneatbg     f  lap} 
And  heaving  foem  his  breast,  he  drew  his  bmatkt 
A  king  and  prophet  by  king  Taraus  lor'd ; 
lot  fete  by  presoieooe  cannot  be  rsoorHI ; 
Him,  and  his  sleeping  slaves,  he  slew.  Thea^pict 
Whme  Rbemus,  with  bis  rich  rstkrae,  Hm  i 
Hie  armoar«beaifer  first,  aad  aext  be  kiHa 
His  charioteer,  entrench*d  betwixt  the  wheels 
And  hb  for*d  boiaefr)  Inst  invades  tbeir  kifd|     " 
Full  on  his  nock  he  drives  tbe  fetal  sword : 
The  gasping  bead  fiies  off;  a  parple  fiood 
Flows  from  the  trank,  that  welters  in  the  blood  r 
Which,  by  the  spandng  keels,  dispers'd  aroaad^ 
Tbe  bad  besprinkles,  aad  bedews  tbe  graoad. 
Lamas  the  bokl,  and  Lamjrrus  the  strong. 
He  slew;  and  then  Serranus,  feir  and  yoan§». 
Ftam  dice  and  witte  the  youth  rstir\l  to  rsst. 
And  pnff*d  the  fumy  god  fiop  out  hb  hiagit : 
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Ev'n  tbcn  he  dretmt  of  drink  and  liieliy  plqr> 
More  lackjT  had  H  laitod  till  tbm  dajr* 

.The  Immiih'd  lion  thus,  with  hanger  boM, 
O'erieaps  the  fences  of  the  nightly  M4, 
AoA  tears  the  peaceful  flocks;  with  silent  awa 
IVembling  tbey  lie,  and  pant  beneath  his  paw» 

Nor  with  less  rage  Raryalus  emplojrs 
The  wrathful  sword,  or  fewer  foes  destroys  ^ 
But  on  th'  ignoble  crowd  his  fury  flew : 
He  Fadus,  Hebesus,  and  Rhsstus  slew. 
Oppressed  with  heavy  sleep  the  former  felly 
But  RhsDtus,  wakeful,  and  observing  all. 
Behind  a  spacious  jar  he  slink'd  for  fear: 
The  fatal  iron  found,  and  reach*d  him  there. 
]^,  as  he  rose,  it  pierc'd  hit  naked  side, 
And,  reeking,  thence  returned  in  crimson  dy'd. 
Tbe  womid  pours  out  a  stream  of  wine  and  blood : 
The  purple  soul  comes  floating  in  the  flood. 

Now  where  Messapus  quarter'd  they  arrive  ; 
The  fires  were  feintiug  there,  and  just  alive. 
The  warrior-horses  tied  hi  order  fed ; 
Kisus  observed  the  discipline,  and  said : 
**  Our  eager  thirst  of  blood  may  both  betray; 
And  see  the  scattered  streaks  of  dawning  day. 
Foe  to  nocturnal  thefts :  no  more,  my  friend* 
Here  let  our  glutted  execution  end  : 
Jl.  lane  through  slaughter^  bodies  we  have  made :" 
The  bold  Ruryalus,  though  loth,  obey'd. 
Of  arms,  and  arras,  and  of  plate,  they  find 
A  precious  load ;  but  tbese  tbey  leave  behind. 
Yet,  fond  of  gaudy  spoils,  the  boy  would  stay 
To  make  the  rich  caparison  his  prey. 
Which  on  tbe  steed  of  conquered  Rhamnes  lay. 
Nor  did  his  eyes  less  longingly  behold 
The  girdle  belt,  with  naib  of  bumishM  gold. 
This  present  Ceidicus  tbe  rich  bestow'd 
On  Remulus,  when  friendship  first  they  vow*d : 
And  absent,  joined  in  hospitable  ties ; 
He  dying,  to  bis  heir  bequeathM  the  prize : 
Till  by  the  conquering  Ardean  troops  opprest. 
He  fell ;  and  they  the  glorious  gift  poness'd. 
These  glittering  spoils  (now  made  the  victor^  S^) 
He  to  his  body  suits ;  but  suits  in  vain. 
Messapus'  helm  he  finds  aoMOg  the  rest. 
And  laces  on,  and  wears  the  waving  crest. 
Proud  of  their  conquest,  prouder  of  their  prry. 
They  leave  the  camp,  and  take  the  ready  way. 
But  fer  they  had  not  passed,  before  they  spy'd 
Three  hundred  horse,  with  Volscens  for  their  guide. 
The  queen  a  legion  to  king  Tumus  sent. 
But  the  swift  horse  the  slow  er  foot  prevent : 
And  now,  advancing,  sought  the  leader's  tent 
lliey  saw  the  pair  ;  for,  thro*  the  doubtful  shade. 
His  shining  helm  Enryalus  betray'd. 
On  which  the  Moon  with  full  reflection  play*d. 
"  Tis  not  for  nought,"  ciy'd  Volscens,  from  the 

crowd, 
**  These  men  go  there  ;**  then  rais'd  his  voice  aloud : 
*'  Stand,  stand  ?  why  thus  in  arms,  and  whither 

bent? 
From  whence,  to  whom,  and  on  what  errand  sent  ?" 
Silent  they  scud  away,  and  haste  their  flight 
To  neighbouring  woods,  and  trust  themselves  to 
The  speedy  horse  all  passages  belay,  [night. 

And  spur  their  smoking  steeds  to  croas  their  way. 
And  watch  each  entrance  of  the  winding  wood  ; 
Black  was  the  forest,  thick  with  beech  it  stood ; 
Horrid  with  fern,  and  intricate  with  thorn. 
Few  paths  of  human  feet  or  tracks  of  beasts  were 
.  worn. 


The  dariuMM  of  the  tbadfli,  Ms  bteivy  ff«9^ 
And  fear,  misled  the  younger  froos  his  way* 
But  Nisns  hit  the  turns  with  happier  haste, 
And,  thoughtless  of  his  firiend,  the  forest  pass'ds 
And  Alban  plains,  froaa  Alba*s  nanse  so  odl*d, 
Where  king  latinus  then  his  oxen  stallVL 
Till,  turning  at  the  length,  be  stood  his  ground. 
And  miss'd  his  friend,  and  cast  his  eyes  around  : 
"  Ah,  wretch !»  he  cry'd,  «  where  have  I  left 

behind 
Th*  unhappy  youth  ?  where  shall  I  hope  to  fliri  } 
Or  what  way  take !"  Agam  he  ventnies  back: 
And  treads  tbe  majses  of  his  former  track. 
He  winds  the  wood,  and  listening  hears  the  wAm 
Of  trampling  coursers,  and  the  rider*s  voice. 
The  sound  approach'd,  and  suddenly  he  view'd 
The  foes  enclosing,  and  his  friend  parso*d: 
Forelay'd  and  taken,  while  he  strove,  m  vah^ 
The  shdter  of  the  friendly  shades  to  gain. 
What  should  he  nextattempt  ?  Whatarms  enploj? 
What  fhiitless  force  to  free  the  captive  bey ! 
Or  desperate  should  he  rush,  and  lose  his  li£^ 
With  odds  oppress,  in  such  unequal  strife  } 
Resolv'd  at  length,  his  pointed  spear  he  took; 
And,  casting  on  the  Moon  a  mournful  look, 
"  Guardian  of  groves,  and  goddess  of  the  night. 
Fair  queen,"  he  said,  "  direct  my  dart  aright: 
If  e*er  my  pious  fether,  for  my  sake. 
Did  grateful  ofierings  on  thy  altars  make  j 
Or  I  increas'd  them  with  my  sylvan  toils. 
And  hung  the  holy  rood  with  savage  tpoili» 
Give  me  to  scatter  these.*'  Then  fk^  his  ear 
He  pois*d,  and  aim'd,  and  laach'd  the  ArcabliRt 

spear. 
The  deadly  weapon,  hissing  from  the  grove. 
Impetuous  on  the  back  of  Sulmo  drove; 
Pierc'd  his  thin  armour,  drank  his  vital  bloody 
And  in  his  body  left  the  broken  wood. 
He  staggers  round ;  bis  ey»>balls  roll  in  death. 
And  with  short  sobs  he  gasps  away  his  breath. 
All  stand  amaz'd ;  a  second  javelin  flies 
With  equal  strength,  and  quivers  through  the  skies? 
This  through  thy  temples,  Tagus,  fbrc'd  the  way. 
And  in  the  brain-pan  warmly  buried  lay. 
Fierce  Volscens  foams  with  rage,  and  gaxing  ronnd^ 
Descry'd  not  him  who  gave  the  fatal  wound : 
Nor  knew  to  fix  revenge :  *'  But  thou,*'  he  crie% 
"  Shalt  pay  for  both !"  and  at  the  prisoner  flies 
With  his  drawn  sword.   Then,  struck  with  de9 

despair. 
That  cruel  sight  the  lover  could  not  bear : 
But  from  his  covert  rush'd  in  open  view. 
And  sent  his  voice  before  him  as  he  flew : 
**  Me,  me,*?  hecry'd,  "  turn  all  yoar  swoids  akM» 
On  me!  the  feet  confest,  the  feult  my  own. 
He  neither  could,  nor  durst,  the  guiltless  youth; 
Ye  Moor  and  Stars,  bear  witness  to  the  truth ! 
His  only  crime  (if  ftiendship  can  oflfend) 
Is  too  much  love  to  his  unhappy  friend." 
Too  late  he  speaks ;  the  sword,  which  fury  gm'dev 
Driven  with  full  force  had  pierc'd  his  tender  sides. 
Down  fell  the  beauteous  youth;  the  jrawning 

wound 
Gusli'd  out  a  purple  stream,  and  stain'd  the  groood 
His  bnowy  neck  reclines  upon  hip  breast. 
Like  a  fair  flower  by  the  keen  share  oppress'd : 
Like  a  white  poppy  sinking  on  tbe  plain. 
Whose  heavy  bead  is  overcharged  with  rain. 
Despair,  and  rage,  and  vengeance  justly  vowM, 
Drove  Nisii$  headlong  on  the  hostile  crowd ; 
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Vobeenf  hftseda:  on  him  aloM  be  bends; 
Bome  beck,  end  bor^d,  by  bit  turrounding  frieadf , 
Onwefd  be  prett'd,  end  kept  him  ftill  in  eight  -, 
Then  whirt'd  aloft  bis  sword  with  ell  his  might : 
Tb'  nnerring  eteel  descended  while  he  spoke, 
Pierc*d  hit  wide  month,  end  through  bit  weazen 

broke: 
Dying  be  flew ;  and,  staggering  on  the  plain. 
With  swimming  eyet  he  sought  hit  lorer  dain : 
Then  quiet  on  hit  bleeding  boeom  fell ; 
Content  in  death  to  be  reveng*d  so  well. 

O  happy  friends !  for,  if  my  verse  can  giYn 
Immortal  life,  your  hmt  shall  ever  live : 
Fixt  as  the  capitors  Ibondation  lies ; 
And  spread  where'er  the  Roman  eagle  Bies ! 

The  conquering  party  first  divide  the  prey. 
Then  their  slain  leader  to  the  camp  convey. 
With  wonder,  as  they  went,  the  troops  were  filPd, 
To  tee  such  numbers  whom  so  few  had  kill'd. 
Serraons,  Rhamnes,  and  the  rest,  they  found : 
Vast  crowds  tbe  dyins  and  the  d«Ml  surround ; 
And  the  yet  reeking  Mood  overflows  the  ground. 
AU  knew  the  helmet  which  Metsapus  lost ; 
But  monm*d  a  purchase  that  to  dear  had  cost. 
Now  rote  the  vaAAy  Bfom  feom Tithon't  bed; 
And,  with  tbe  dawn  of  day,  the  skiet  overspread. 
Nor  long  the  Son  hit  daily  course  withheld. 
But  added  colours  to  the  world  rereard. 
When  early  T^mnt,  wakening  with  the  light, 
M  clad  in  armour,  callt  hit  troopt  to  fight 
His  martial  men  with  fierce  harangnet  he  fir*d  ; 
And  hit  owo  ardour  in  their  toub  inspiPd. 
This  done,  to  give  new  terronr  to  his  foes, 
The  beads  of  Kisus  and  hb  friend  be  shows, 
naisM  high  on  pointed  spears :  a  ghastly  sight ; 
Loud  peals  of  shouts  eutue,  and  barbarous  delight 
Meantime  the  Trqiant  run,  where  danger  calls : 
They  Inie  their  trenchet,  and  they  man  their  walls : 
In  front  esctended  to  the  left  they  stood : 
Safe  was  the  right,  surrounded  by  the  flood. 
Bat  casting  from  their  towers  a  frightful  view. 
They  saw  the  feces  which  too  well  they  knew  $ 
Tho*  then  disguis'd  m  death,  and  smear'd  all  o'er 
With  filth  obKsene,  and  dropping  putrid  gore. 
Soon  hasty  feme  through  the  sad  city  bears 
The  mournful  message  to  tbe  mother's  ears : 
An  icy  cold  benomhs  her  limbs :  she  shakes : 
Her  cheeks  the  blood,  her  hand  the  web  forsakes. 
She  runs  the  ram;/ires  round  amidst  the  war. 
Nor  fears  the  flying  darts :  she  rends  her  hair. 
And  filli  with  loudiam^ts  the  liquid  air. 
'*  Thus,  then,  my  lov*d  Euryalus  appears  * 
Thus  koks  the  prop  ef  my  declining  yean  ! 
Was 't  on  this  fece  my  femish'd  eyes  I  fed ! 
Ah,  how  uolike  the  living  is  the  dead  ! 
Andcoold*st  thon  leave  me,  cruel,  thus  alone. 
Not  one  kind  kiss  from  a  departing  son  ! 
No  look,  no  last  adiey,  before  he  went. 
In  an  ill-boding  hour  to  slaughter  sent ! 
Cold  on  th;  grouoid,  and  pressing  foreign  clay. 
To  Litian  dogs  and  fowls  be  lies  a  prey  ! 
Nor  was  1  near  to  close  his  djring  eyes, 
To.wash  his  wounds,  to  weep  his  obsequies: 
To  call  about  his  corpse  his  crjring  friends, 
Or  spread  the  mantle  (made  for  other  ends) 
On  his  dear  body,  which  I  wove  with  care, 
Nor  did  my  daily  pains,  or  nightly  labour,  spare. 
Where  shall  I  find  his  corpse?  What  earth  sus- 


fiii  tronk dHmember'd,  and  his  cold  remahw? 


For  this,  alas !  I  left  my  needful  ease. 
Exposed  my  life  to  winds,  and  winter  seas! 
If  any  pity  touch  Rutulian  hearts, 
Here  empty  all  your  quivers,  all  your  darts  r 
Or  if  they  fail,  thou,  Jove,  conclude  my  woe. 
And  send  me  thunder-struck  to  shades  below!" 

Her  shrieks  and  clamours'pierce.the  Tirojans*  ear% 
Unman  their  courage,  and  augment  their  fears : 
Nor  young  Ascanhis  could  the  sight  sustain^ 
Nor  old  Ilioneus  his  tears  restram : 
But  Actor  and  Idseus,  jointly  sent. 
To  bear  the  madding  mother  to  her  tent 
And  now  the  trumpets,  terribly  from  fer, 
With  rattling  clangour,  rouse  the  sleepy  war. 
Tbe  soMiers'  shouts  succeed  tbe  brazen  sounds. 
And  Heaven,  from  pole  to  pole,  their  hoise  re» 

bounds. 
The  Vobcbns  bear  their  shields  upon  their  head. 
And,  rushing  forward,  form  a  moving  tStied; 
These  fill  the  ditch;   those  pull  the  bulwarks    • 

down: 
Some  rais^  the  ladders ;  others  scale  the  town. 
But  where  void  spaces  on  the  walls  appear. 
Or  thin  defence,  they  pour  their  forces  there. 
"^Vith  poles  and  missive 'weapons,  from  afar. 
The  Trnjans  keep  aloof  tbe  rising  war. 
1%nght  by  their  ten  years'  siege  defensive  fight. 
They  roll  down  ribs  of  rocks,  and  unresisted  weights 
To  break  the  penthouse  with  the  ponderous  blow  j 
Which  yet  the  patient  Volscians  undergo^ 
Bot  could  not  bear  th*  unequal  combat  long ; 
For  where  the  Trojaos  find  the  thickest  throng. 
The  ruin  falls :  their  shatter'd  shields  give  way^ 
And  their  croshM  heads  became  an  easy  prey. 
They  shrink  for  fear,  abated  of  their  lag^ 
Nor  longer  dare  in  a  blind  fight  engage ; 
Contented  now  to  gall  them  fVom  below 
With  darts  and  slins^s,  and  with  the  distant  bow* 

Elseaberc  Mezcntius,  terrible  to  view, 
A  blazing  pine  within  the  trenches  threw. 
But  brave  Messapus,  Neptune *s  warlike  sen. 
Broke  down  the  palisad'^,  the  trenches  won. 
And  loud  for  ladders  calls  to  scale  the  town. 

Calliope  begin :  ye  sacred  Nine, 
Inspire  jroor  poet  in  his  high  design  ; 
To  sing  what  slaughter  manly  IHimus  made : 
What  souls  he  sent  below  the  Stygian  shade : 
What  feme  the  soldiers  with  their  <iaptain  shares 
And  the  vast  circuit  of  the  fatal  wan 
For  you  in  singing  martial  facts  excel ; 
You  best  remember ;  and  alone  can  telt 

There  stood  a  tower,  amazing  to  the  siidit. 
Built  op  of  beams,  and  of  stupendous  height; 
Art,  and  the  nature  of  the  place,  conspirM 
To  furnish  all  the  strength  that  war  rcquir*d. 
To  level  this,  the  bold  Italians  join ! 
The  wary  Trojans  obviate  their  design  : 
With  weighty  stones  o*erwhelm*d  their  troops  below. 
Shoot  thro^  the  loop  holes,  and  sharp  javelins  throw. 
Tomus,  the  chief,  tossM  from  his  thundering  haod^ 
Against  the  wooden  walls,  a  flaming  brand  : 
It  stuck,  the  fiery  plague :  the  winds  were  high; 
The  planks  were  seasoned,  and  the  timber  dry. 
Contagion  caught  the  posts :  it  spread  along, 
ScorchM,  and  to  distance  drove  the  scattered 

N       throng.  / 

The  Trepans  fled ;  the  fire  pursuM  amain. 
Still  gathering  fiist  upon  the  trembling  train  | 
TiH,  crowding  to  the  comers  -of  the  wall, 
Do\ni  the  defencCi  and  the  defenders,  felL ' 
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The  mighty  §«w  mata  Be«fai  iUelf  raiDmid. 
This  dead  ana  dy\xkg  lYcjaiu  strew  the  grQund* 
The  tower  that  MllowM  oo  the  £illeo  crew, 
Whehn'd  o'er  their  heads,  and  bury'd  whom  it  slaw  s 
Some  stuck  upon  the  darts  themselves  had  sent; 
All  the  same  equal  rain  underwent 

Young  Lyctts  and  Helenor  only  'scape ; 
Sav'd,  bow  they  know  not,  from  the  steepy  lea^ 
Helenor,  elder  of  the  two ;  by  birth. 
On  one  side  royal,^  one  a  son  of  earth, 
Whom,  to  the  Lydian.  king,  Lycimaia  hare. 
And  sent  h^r  boasted  bastard,  to  the  war 
(A  privilege  which  none  but  freemen  share). 
Slight  were  his  arms,  a  sword  and  silver  shield. 
No  marks  of  honour  charged  its  empty  field. 
Light  as  he  fell,  so  lij^ht  the  youth  arose. 
And,  rising,  found  himself  amidst  his  foes. 
K()r  flight  was  left,  nor  hopes  to  force  his  way; 
Embolden'd  by  despair,  he  stood  at  bay : 
And  like  a  stag^  whom  all  the  troop  surroundt 
Of  eager  huntsmen,  and  invading  bounds, 
Kesolv'd  on  death,  he  dissipates  his  fears. 
And  hounds  aloft  against  the  pointed  spears : 
So  dares  the  youths  secure  of  death,  and  throwa 
His  dying  body  on  his  thickest  foes^ 

But  Lycus,  swifter  of  his  feet  by  far, 
Kun^  doubles,  winds;  and  turns«  amidst  the  war : 
l^pangs  to  the  walU«  and  leaves  hi&  foes  behind. 
And  snatches  at  the  beam  he  first  can  find. 
I^eoks  up,  and  leaps  aloft  at  all  the  stretch, 
In  hopes  tbe  helping  hand  of  some  kind  friend  to 

reach. 
BufTumus  followed  hard  his  hunted  prey, 
(His spear  had  almost  reached  him  in  tbe  way, 
Short  of  his  reins,  and  scarce  a  span  behind) : 
**  Fool,"  said  the  chief;  **  tho'  fleeter  than  the  wind, 
Could'stthou  presume  to  'scape  when  I  pursue  V* 
He  said,  and  downward  by  the  feet  he  drew 
The  trembling  dastard  :  at  tbe  tug  he  falls. 
Vast  ruins  come  along,  rent  from  the  smoking  walls. 
Thus  on  some  silver  swan,  or  timorous  hare, 
Jove's  bird  comes  sousing  down  from  upper  air; 
Her  crooked  talons  truss  the  fearful  fray : 
Then  out  of  sight  she  soars,  and  wings  her  way. 
So  seizes  the  grim  wolf  the  tender  lamb^ 
In  vain  lamented  by  the  bleating  dam. 

Then  rushing  onward,  with  a  barbarous  cry, 
The  troops  of  Turnus  to  the  combat  fly. 
The  ditch  with  faggots  filPd,  the  daring  foe 
Tost  iirebrauds  to  the  steepy  turrets  throw. 

Hilioneus,  as  bold  Luectius  came 
To  force  the  gate,  and  feed  the  kindling  flame, 
Boll'd  dowD  the  fragment  of  a  rock  so  right. 
It  cnisli'd  him  <louble  underneath  the  weight. 
Two  more  young  Liger  and  Asylas  slew ; 
To  bend  the  bow  young  I  jger  better  knew : 
Asylas  best  the  pointed  javelin  threw. 
Brave  Cseneas  laid  Ortygius  on  the  plain; 
The  victor  Csmeas  was  by  Turnus  slain. 
By  the  same  baud,  Clonius  and  Itys  fall, 
Sagar  and  Ida,  standinfi:  on  the  wall. 
Prom  Capys'  arms  his  fate  Privernus  found  ; 
Hurt  by  Tbemilla  first,  but  slight  the  wound ; 
His  shield  thrown  by,  to  mitigate  the  smart. 
He  clapp'd  his  hand  upon  the  wounded  part : 
The  second  shaft  came  swift  and  unespy'd, 
And  piercM  his  hand,  and  nail'd  it  to  his  side ; 
TransfixM  his  breathing  lungs,  and  beating:  heart ; 
The  fOul  came  issuing  out,  and  hisi*d  against  the 
dart. 


The  S09  of  AiceaaihoM  aaMd  tfcft  fail» 
In  |Uttf  ring  arOKMit  and  a  pnrpla  vatl^ 
Pair  waa  bis  fact,  hiaoyoaiaspiriaf  love. 
Bred  by  his  fethar  in  the  Martian  grofer 
Where  tik  £at  aUaia  d  Palicus  flamo, 
And  vmlt  in  anos  to  pu^^ave  early  faosa^ 
Him  when  he  spy'd  from  far,  the  Tbuncam  king 
Laid  b|r  ^he  la«ce,  aiKl  took  km  to  the  sliag : 
Thrice  whirl'd  the  thong  around  hii  head,  aad 
The  heated  lead,  half  melted  as  it  flow :      [thnU 
It  pierc'd  his  hollow  temples  and  hia  brain; 
The  youth  came  tuB(&blii\g  down,  and  spura'd  Iba 
plain* 

Then  young  Ascawus,  who  bafbre  this  d»y 
Wa5  woQt  in  woods  to  shoot  ^be  savage  prey. 
First  bent  in  martial  strife  the  twan^ng  bow; 
And  exercis'd  against  a  human  fix. 
With  this  bereft  Numanus  of  his  lifa. 
Who  Turnus'  younger  sister  took  to  wife. 
Proud  of  bis  realm,  and  of  hia  royal  bride,  [itridt. 
Vaunting  before  bis  troops,  and  lengtbeo'd  with  a 
In  these  insulting  terms  the  Tlrojans  he  defj'd : 
"  Twice  conquer'd  cowards,  now  your  shame  ia 

shown, 
Coop'd  up  a  second  time  within  yonr  town! 
Who  dare  not  is«ue  forth  in  open  field. 
But  hold  your  walls  before  you  for  a  shield. 
Thus  threat  you  war,  thus  our  aHianee  fbroe ! 
What  gods,  what  madness  hither  stetr'd  year 
You  shall  not  find  ihfi  sons  of  Atreua  here,  [coonat 
Nor  need  the  frauds  of  sly  Vlysses  fear. 
Strong  from  the  cradle,  of  a  sturdy  brood. 
We  bear  our  new-bom  iofiemts  to  the  flood; 
There,  bath'd  amid  the  stream,  our  boys  wt  hek^ 
With  winter  harden'd,  and  inur'd  to  cold. 
They  wake  before  the  day  to  range  the  wood. 
Kill  ere  they  eat,  nor  taste  unconquer'd  food. 
No  sports  but  what  belong  to  war  they  know, 
I'o  break  the  stubborn  colt,  to  bend  the  bow. 
Our  youth,  of  labour  patient,  cam  their  bread ; 
Hardly  they  work,  with  frugal  diet  fJed. 
From  ploughs  and  harrows  sent  to  seek  renown, 
They  fight  in  fields,  and  storm  the  shaken  town. 
No  part  of  life  from  toils  of  war  is  free ; 
No  change  in  age,  or  difierence  in  degree. 
We  plough,  and  till  in  arms ;  our  oxen  feel. 
Instead  of  goads,  the  spur,  and  pointed  steel: 
Th'  invert^  lance  makes  furrows  in  the  plain;  ^ 
Ev'n  time,  that  changes  all,  yet  changes  us  in  vaia} 
The  body,  not  the  muul :  nor  can  control 
Th'  immortal  vigour,  or  abate  the  soul. 
Our  helms  defend  the  young,  disguise  the  greys 
We  live  by  plunder,  and  delight  in  prey. 
Your  vests  embroider'd  with  rich  purple  shine ; 
In  sloth  you  glory,  and  in  dances  join.  [prida 

Your  vests  have  sweeping  sleeves :  with  fonalff 
Your  turbans  underneath  your  chins  are  ty'd. 
Go,  Phrygians,  to  your  Dindymus  agen  ; 
Go,  less  than  women,  in  the  shapes  c^  men ; 
Go,  mixt  with  eunuchs,  in  the  mother^  rites. 
Where  with  unequal  sound  the  flute  invites. 
Sing,  dance,  and  howl,  by  turns,  in  Ida's  sbadt; 
Resign  the  war  to  men,  who  know  the  martial 
trade." 

This  foul  i-eproach  Ascanius  could  not  hear 
With  patience,  or  a  vow*d  revenge  forbear. 
At  the  full  stretch  of  both  his  hands,  he  drew. 
And  almost  join'd  the  horns  of  tbe  tough  yew. 
But  first,  before  the  throne  of  Jove  he  stood) 
And  thus  with  lifted  bands  ipivok'd  tha  fo4 1 
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^  My  fcit  •tliwipt»  ffftJwpiHt,  taeosedl; 
An  anmoal  offer ing  in  tby  grove  iball  bleed  t 
A  taow-wbite  fteer  before  thy  alter  led, 
Wbo»  like  hie  mother,  been  aloft  hie  heed. 
But  with  his  threeteiikig  bro#t,  end  bcUeerleg 


Md  dMvs  the  fight,  e»d  tpnrat  tke  yellowmidt." 
Jove  bow'd  the  Heavens,  end  lent «  grecioiM  eer, 
And  thuBder'd  on  the  left,  elsidst  thr  deer. 
Soiroded  at  oaoe  the  bo« ;  ead  swiftly  dies 
The  featber'd  death,  end  biases  throisgh  the  skiea. 
The  steel  through  both  bis  teeaples  fore'd  the  wayi 
Extended  en  the  grouad  Nanaaus  ky. 
"  Oo  DOW,  Taia  boaster,  aad  true  valoar  seoni ; 
The  Pbrygiaaa,  twice  subdaed,  yet  make  this  tbiid 
Aseaoius  said  no  monsi  Che  Trcgans shake  {retnra.'' 
The  Heavens  with  shoatiog,  and  new  vigour  take. 

A|nUo  then  bestrode  a  golden  clondy 
tb  view  the  feals  of  arms,  and  fighting  crowd ; 
And  thus  the  beardless  victor,  ke  baapoke  akMd  t 
"  Advanee,  lUaatrkNia  youth :  iacwaae  in  ftnne. 
And  wide  ftofli  east  to  west  ealend  thy  aaaie. 
Offering  of  gods  thyself;  and  RotM  ahaU  owe 
To  thee,  a  race  of  demigods  beklw. 
This  is  the  way  to  Heaven :  the  powers  divkM) 
Tnm  this  banning  date  the  Julian  Ibe. 
to  thee,  to  them,  aad  tkelr  Ttdonoas  heiit, 
The  ootM|uer'd  war  is  dae :  and  the  -vast  wotM  is 

theirs. 
Troy  is  too  narrow  for  thy  name.''    He  said. 
And,  plungiag  downward,  shot  his  radiadt  bead  ; 
DispelPd  the  breathing  air  that  broke  hb  flight, 
Smts  of  his  tieesis,  a  man  to  anoHal  sight, 
old  Butes'  form  he  took,  Anchises'  sqnire. 
Now  left  to  rule  Ascaaiea,  by  his  sire; 
His  wrinkled  viesge,  and  hb  keary  baite, 
Hb  mien,  has  habit,  and  hb  aroM  he  weait ; 
And  thus  sahites  the  boy,  tooforward  for  hb  jmn  t 
*<  Sofike  it  thee,  thy  ftither's  worthy  son. 
The  v^ike  prise  thou  bast  already  won : 
The  god  of  arohers  gives  thy  youth  a  part 
Of  hb  own  praise ;  nor  envies  equal  art*  * 
Now  tempt  the  war  no  asore.*'    He  said,  and  flew 
Obscure  in  air,  and  vaniah'd  fhNa  tkeir  view. 
The  lYqjane,  by  hb  arms,  their  patron  know ; 
And  hear  the  twanging  of  hb  heavenly  bow. 
Then  duteous  force  they  use,  and  Pbesboa'  name. 
To  keep  from  fight  the  youth  too  fond  of  fome. 
Undaunted  they  themselves  no  danger  shun : 
From  wall  to  wall  the  shouts  and  damours  nni  i 
They  bend  their  bows;  they  whirl  their  slings 

around: 
Heaps  of  spent  arrows  Ml,  and  strew  the  ground; 
And  helms,  and  Miields,  and  rattHn^  arms  resound. 
The  combat  thickens,  like  the  storm  that  flies 
From  westward,  when  the  showery  kids  arise: 
Or  patleriog  hail  comes  ponrhig  on  the  main. 
When  Jupiter  descends  in  harden'd  rain : 
Or  bellowing  clouds  burst  with  a  stormy  sound, 
Ahd  with  an  armed  winter  strew  the  ground. 
Papd'nw  and  Bitias,  thunder-bolts  of  war, 
whom  HitrtL  to  bold  Alcanor  baie 
On  Ida's  top,  two  youths  of  height  and  size, 
like  firs  that  On  their  mother-mountain  rise  ; 
Fretuming  on  thdr  force,  the  gates  upber. 
And  of  their  Own  accord  invite  the  war. 
With  fates  averse,  against  their  king's  command, 
Arm*d  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  they  sUnd, 
And  flank  the  passage:  shining  sDse!  they  wear. 
And  waving 


Thus  fwobdl  «iid(s,  that  fUtaif  bank^  efiom, 
lift  up  to  Hea^wi  their  leafy  hMds  onshom; 
Aswlofefpreafd  with  nature*!  heavy  load. 
Dance  to  the  whistthig  winds,  and  at  each  odi^ 
In  flows  a  tide  of  Lalians,  When  they  sM       [nod* 
The  gate  set  open,  and  the  pesstge  ftee. 
Bold  Qaereeift,  with  raifli  TlmarDs  mshhigoii, 
£quicolas,  who  fa  Wight  armooir  sibooe, 
And  Hssmon  flnt;  bnt  soon  repnhf  d  they  fly. 
Or  hi  the  wetl'defimded  pass  they  die. 
These  with  tuecesB  aie  flrM,  and  those  iHth  i^; 
And  each,  on  equal  tetms  at  length,  engage. 
Drawn  firom  their  lines,  and  imaing  tm  the  pbdn. 
The  Trojans  hand  to  hand  the  figlit  maintain. 

Fieite  IVmraa  in  another  quarter  fbnght. 
When  suddenly  th*  unbop'dJfor  news  was lironglft  $ 
The  foes  had  left  tbn  fltstness  of  fbeh-  place. 
Prevail^  in  fight,  end  had  bb  men  in  chaae. 
Ifc^piitath*  attack;  and,  to  prevent  then- fttte. 
Runs,  where  the  giant  brothers  gnald  tht  gate. 
The  first  be  Ihel,  AntlpbatM  the  brave. 
But  baaewlMgolten  on  a  Hieban  slave ; 
Sarpedon's  eon  he  elew :  the  deadly  datt    thtsait. 
Found  paasage  through  Ms  blreait,  and  pievsM  hir 
FliCd  hi  the  wonnd  th'  lulian  cornel  Ytood; 
Warm'd  in  hb  lungs,  and  in  his  vital  blood. 
AplJMhrns  fleift,  and  ^rytnanthusdiai. 
And  Meropes,  and  the  gigantic  site 
Of  Bitias,  threatMfaig  wi«h  Ids  atdent  eyci. 
Not  by  the  feeble  dart  he  fell  opprett, 
A  dart  Wefe  loit  wHhlti  that  roomy  breait. 
But  from  a  knotted  lanee,  large,  heavy,  stitMig ; 
Which  rear'd  like  thunder  as  it  w1iiri*d  along : 
Not  two  bnll-hides  th'  impetuoui  force  iHthhold ; 
Nor  coat  of  doubleumil,  wi^  ncalea df  goM. 
Down  sunk  the  uioniler4>alk,  tad  pitis'd  tim 

git»mid:  t*<>«it>^ 

His  anns  and  clattering  idiield  on  this  fUl  bodf 
Not  with  less  nUn,  than  the  Bijan  mole, 
(Rais'd  on  the  seas  the  surges  to  control) 
At  once  comes  tnmblhigdown  the  rodky  irall^ 
Ptnne  to  the  deep  the  stones  diqoifltea  Mil 
Off  the  vast  pile ;  the  scattered  ooean  flies ;  (terisfl. 
Blaek  sands,  discoloor>d  firoth,  and  mingled  iiiud» 
The  firighted  bilfowstoll,  and  seek  theihoret: 
Tbta  creinbles  Prochyta,  then  Ischia  roars : 
TfplMsns  thrown  beneath,  by  Jove's  coumand, 
AstonbhM  at  the  flaw  that  shakei  the  fauid. 
Soon  shifts  hb  weary  skle,  and,  scarce  awake. 
With  wtmder  fods  the  weight  press  lighter  on  hb 
back. 

The  wiirrior- god  the  Latian  troops  hiiph^ ; 
New  strung  their  sinews,  and  thehr  courage  flr'd. 
But  chilU  the  Trojan  hearts  with  cold  aft&ht : 
Then  black  despair  precipitates  tbeir  flight 

When  Pandarus  beheld  hb  brother  kill'd. 
The  town  with  fear,  and  wild  confusion  flird. 
He  tumk  the  hinges  of  the  heavy  gate 
Wilh  both  hb  hands ;  and  adds  hb  shouldersto  tkt 

weight. 
Some  happi«fr  friends  within  the  walb  en  ::lot*d ; 
The  test  shot  out,  to  certain  death  expos'd. 
Fool  as  he  was,  and  frantic  in  hb  care, 
T*  admit  younf  IVimus,  and  include  the  war. 
He  thrust  amid  the  crowd,  securely  bold  j 
Like  a  fierce  tiger  pent  amid  the  fold. 
Too  late  hb  blazing  biickler  they  descry ; 
And  sparkling  fires  that  shot  ftx>m  either  eye : 
Hb  mighty  members,  and  his  ample  breast, 
Hb  rattlhi^  aimour,  and  hb  cfimsoo  crest 
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Far  from  tlMt  kited  &ce  tlM  TV(9»M  iy  } 
All  but  tbe  fool  wbotoughi  lui  dcttiny. 
Mad  Pandarua  ftcpa  forth,  with  Teogeaaee  iiovM 
Por  Bitiat' deatli,  and  thrcatent  thttt  aloiid : 
**  These  are  not  Ardeal  walk,  nor  this  tbe  tomm 
Amata  profiert  with  taviQia*t  croiro : 
'Tit  hcMtile  earth  you  tread ;  of  hope  bereft. 
Nd  meaok  of  tafo  retom  by  flight  are  left" 
To  whom,  with  coont'nance  eahn,  and  toiii  aedate, 
ThutTumuf:  '*  ThesbafiBi  ai»d  try  thy &to : 
My  ineaMife  to  tbe  ghoit  of  Priam  hear. 
Tell  him  a  new  l€hJUet  mH  thee  there.** 

A  lance  of  toufb  yronnd-  ath  tbe  Trcjan  threw, 
Kouch  in  the  rifld,  and  knotted  at  it  grew; 
With  bit  full  fbf«a  be  whirPd  it  firii  aromid  ; 
But  the  toft  yielding  air  receir'd  the  woand  t 
imperial  Juno  tum'd  the  eonne  before, 
Jtid  itx'd  tbe  wandering  weapon  in  the  dtoor* 

**  But  hope  not  thon,"  saklT^mMS»  "  wheal 
•trike. 
To  tbun  thy  fate;  onr  force  it  not  alike t 
Kor  thy  iteel  tempered  by  the  Lemniaii  god  s*^ 
Then,  ritingt  on  bit  utmott  ttreleta  he  ttood  f 
And  aim'd  ftom  high :  the  fall  detcending  Uov 
Cleavet  tbe  broad  firaot,  and  beardjem  cbeekt,  ill 

two: 
Down  tinki  tbe  giant,  with  a  thundering  tonad. 
Hit  ponderoot  limbaopprett  tbe  tremblia^  giwmid  ; 
Blood,  twaittt,  and  loam,  gush  Arom  the  gaping 

wound* 
Scalp,  face,  and  thonldert,  the  keen  iteel 4irid«; 
And  the  thar'd  Titage  hanga  on  equal  fidet. 
The  Trojant  fly  from  their  approaching  fata : 
And  bad  the  victor  then  tecur  d  the  gate. 
And  to  hit  troopt  wUbont  undoe'd  the  bais» 
One  lucky  day  had  ended  all  hit  wart. 
But  boiling  jrouth,  and  Uiod  desire  of  bload» 
Pusbonhufary  topurtne  tbe  crowd; 
Hamttring'd  behind,  unhappy  Gygea  dy*d  ; 
Then  Pbalarit  is  added  to  bit  tides 
The  pointed  javelint  from  the  dead  he  drew, 
And  their  fritndt*  armt  against  their  fellowt  thiew. 
Strong  Halys  stands  in  Tain ;  weak  Phlegyt  Aim; 
Satumia,  still  at  hand,  new  force  and  fire  tnpplim. 
Then  Halins,  Prytaait,  Alcauder  fall 
tEngag'd  against  the  foes,  who  scaPd  the  wall) : 
But  whom  they  fear'd  without,  thtiy  found  within ! 
At  last,  though  late,  by  Lincens  he  was  teen : 
He  caDt  new  succours,  and  astanltt  the  prinoe  ; 
But  weak  his  force,  and  vain  it  their  defoncap 
Tum'd  to  tbe  rij^bt,  his  swerd  tbe  hero  drew, 
And  at  one  blow  the  bold  aggremor  tiew. 
He  joints  the  neck;  and  with  a  ttroke  to  strong. 
The  helm  flies  off;  and  bears  the  head  along. 
Next  him,  the  huntsman  Amjrcus  be  kill'd, 
In  darts  envenomM,  and  in  poison  tkill'd. 
Then  Clytius  fell  beneath  bis  fatal  spear. 
And  Cretus,  wbop  the  Muses  held  to  dear : 
He  fought  wiih  courage,  and  he  aunj?  the  fight: 
Arms  Were  his  businest,  verses  his  delight. 

The  Trcgao  chiefs  behold,  with  rage  and  grief, 
Their  slaughtered  friends,  and  hasten  their  relie£ 
Bold  Mncstheus  milies  first  t}>e  broken  train. 
Whom  brave  Seresthus  and  his  ttoo\>  sustain. 
To  save  the  living,  and  revenge  the  dead. 
Against  one  warriorV  ann  all  .Troy  they  led. 
*'  O,  void  of  sense  and  courage,"  >IoestlH-us  cry*d, 
*<  Where  can  you  hope  your  coward  head]»  to  hide  ? 
Ah,  where  btyond  thfUye  raropircs  can  you  mn ! 
One  man,  and  iu  yoOrcamp  enclo£'d^  you  shun  I 


Shall  then  m  tingle  twwdMdh  ^ogl^lerMMli, 
And  pom  onponwh'd  from  a  uumerons  bott  ? 
Foraaking  bononr,  and  renoonein^Ame,  [thame.^ 
Your  godt,  yonr  comitry,  and  yoor  kh^,  you 

That  juit  repronob  their  vtrtnc  doet  excite. 
They  sUnd,  they  join,  they  thicken  to  tbe  fight. 

Now  Tnmnt  donbta,  and  yet  diadains  to  yield  ; 
Bnl  with  tlow  pnom  meatoret  back  the  field  ; 
And  mcbet  to  tbe  wallt,  where  TiberS  tide. 
Washing  the  camp,  defends  the  weaker  tide. 
Thamorebelotee,  they  advance  the  more ; 
And  tread  in  every  alep  he  trod  before :      [might 
They  thout,  tliey  boar  him  back,  and  whom  1^ 
Tbey  cannot  oonqner,  they  opprem  with  welghC 

Aji,  oompatt'd  with  a  wood  of  tpeart  around, 
Tbe  lordly  lies  ttill  maintainB  hit  gnraod ; 


Oriat  horrible,  retiret,  and  turns  again. 
Threats  hit  dittended  pawt,  and  thaket  bit  mmie^ 
He  lotm  while  in  vain  he  prettea  on. 
Nor  will  hm  oonrage  let  him  dare  to  ran ; 
So  Tnrant  foret,  and,  unresolv'd  of  flight, 
Movet  tardy  back,  and  jott  recedet  flrom  fight. 
Yet  twice,  eang'd,  the  combat  be  renewt, 
Twk»  brtakt,  mid  twice  hb  broken  fbet  puisnes  t 
But  now  tbey  fwaim ;  and,  with  firath  troopt  tap- 
Come  roUiag  on,  and  rath  fri»i  every  side;  [ply'd. 
Nor  Joao,  who  tottain'd  hit  arms  before, 
Daret  with  new  ttreogth  tnfBce  th*  exbaotled  store. 
For  Jove,  with  tonr  oommandt,  tent  Iris  down,, 
To  force  th'  hivader  fkom  th'  affrighted  town. 

With  labour  spent,  no  longer  can  he  wield 
Tbe  heavy  fhlchkm,  or  sustain  the  shield : 
0'arwhelm*d  with  darti,  which  from  afor  they  fhg^ 
The  weapons  round  bit  hollow  templet  ring : 
H»  golden  helm  givea  way :  with  stony  blows 
Batter'd,  and  flat,  and  beaten  to  hit  bmwt, 
Hitcrrttitrath'daway;  bit  ample  shield 
It  frUti^d,  and  round  wHh  javelint  fill'd. 

The  foe  now  famt ;  theTirpJantoverwhefm: 
And  Mnettheut  layt  hard  load  upon  hit  helm. 
Sick  tweat  tncceedt,  be  dropt  at  every  pore. 
With  driving  dutt  hit  chaekt  are  patted  o^er. 
SiHirter  and  tborter  every  gatp  he  Ukeo, 
And  vain  efibrti,  and  hnitlem  blows  he  makes. 
Arm'd  as  he  was,  at  length,  be  leap>d  from  bigbj 
Plung'd  in  the  flood,  and  made  the  waters  fly. 
The  yellow  god  tbe  welcome  burden  bore. 
And  wip*d  tbe  sweat,  and  wasb*d  away  the  gore : 
Then  gently  wafts  hhn  to  the  farther  coatt ; 
And  tends  htm  safe  to  cheer  bit  anikms  hast 
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JortTBR,  calling  a  council  of  the  gods,  foibklt  them 
to  engage  m  either  party.  At  £neas*t  return, 
there  is  a  bloody  battle :  Tornut  killing  Pallat  { 
JEneas,  lautus,  and  Mezentiua.  Meientint  it 
detcribed  as  an  atheist;  Laoiut  at  a'piout  and 
virtuout  youth  :  the  different  actions  and  dcutb 
of  these  two  are  the  sul^ect  ola  noble  episode. 


Thb  gates  of  Heaven  unfold ;  Jovt  i 
The  ^ids  to  ttooncil  i«  Urn  < 
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viiDiiiBcly  Mttod,  be  miviyt  frosi  ftur 
Tb<  fieMt,  tbm  camp,  th«  fortmie  of  the  war; 
And  all  th*^  inferior  woHdt  from  flnt  to  laft 
The  iOTcreign  senate  in  degraei  are  plac'd. 

Then  thiwth*  almighCy  tire  began  :  **  Ye  gods, 
Katires,  ordenisens,  of  blest  abodes; 
Wnm  whence  these  munnim,  and  tfcds  change  of 


This  badiward  fiite  from  what  was  first  designed  ? 
Why  this  protracted  war  ?  When  my  comroands 
PronoQoc'd  a  peace,  and  gare  the  Latian  lands. 
What  fear  or  hopes  on  either  part  divides 
Our  Heavens,  and  arms  our  powers  on  diftrent 

sides? 
A  lawful  time  of  war  at  length  will  come 
(Nor  need  your  haste  anticipate  the  doom) 
When  Carthage  shall  contend  the  werld  with  Rome : 
Shall  force  the  rigid  rocks  and  Alpine  chains ; 
And  like  a  Aood  come  pouring  on  the  plains : 
Then  is  yoar  time  for  fection  and  debate, 
For  parUal  fevour,  and  permitted  hate. 
Lit  now  your  immature  dissension  cease : 
Sit  ^iet,  and  compose  your  souls  to  peace." 

Thus  Jupiter  in  few  unfolds  the  charge : 
But  lovely  Venus  thus  replies  at  large  i 
**  O  power  immense,  eternal  energy  ! 
(For  to  what  else  protection  can  we  fly  ?) 
Seest  thoa  the  proud  Rntulians,  how  they  dare 
In  fields,  unpunished,  and  insult  my  care  ? 
How  lofty  Tumus  vaunts  amidst  his  train. 
In  shining  arms  triumphant  on  the  plain  ? 
£y'n  in  their  lines  and  trenches  they  contend ; 
And  scarce  their  walls  the  Trojan  troops  defend : 
The  town  is  fill'd  with  slaughter,  and  o'erfloats. 
With  a  red  deluge,  their  increasing  moats. 
£neas,  ignorant,  and  for  from  thence, 
Has  left  a  camp  exposM,  without  defence. 
This  endless  outrage  shall  they  still  sustain  ? 
Shall  Troy  renew'd  be  forc'd,  and  fired  again  ? 
A  second  siege  my  banish*d  issue  fears. 
And  a  new  Diomede  in  arms  appears. 
i>ne  more  audaciuus  mortal  will  be  found ; 
And  I  thy  daughter  wait  another  wound. 
Yet  if,  with  fetes  averse,  without  thy  leave. 
The  Latian  lands  my  progeny  receive. 
Bear  they  the  pains  of  vic^ated  law, 
^nd  thy  protection  from  their  aid  withdraw, 
JBnt  if  the  gods  their  sure  success  foretel, 
If  those  of  Heaven  consent  with  those  of  Hell, 
To  promise  luly ;  who  dare  debate 
The  power  of  Jove,  or  fix  another  fate  ? 
liVhat  shottid  I  tell  of  tempests  on  the  main. 
Of  .Solus  usurping  Neptune's  reign  ? 
Of  Iris  sent,  with  Bacchanalian  heat, 
T*  inspire  the  matrons,  and  destroy  the  fleet 
fiow  Juno  to  the  Stygian  sky  descends, 
Solicits  Hell  for  aid,  and  arms  the  fiends. 
That  new  example  wanted  yet  above : 
An  act  that  well  became  the  wife  of  Jove. 
Alecto,  rais'd  liy  her,  with  rage  inflames 
The  peaceful  bosoms  of  the  Latian  dames. 
Imperial  sway  no  more  exalts  my  mind 
(Sack  hopes  I  had  indeed,  while  Heaven  was  kind) ; 
Kow  let  my  happier  foes  possess  my  place, 
liVlxMn  Jove  prefers  before  the  Trojan  race ; 
And  conquer  they,  whom  you  with  conquest  grace. 
Since  you  can  spare,  tVom  all  yuur  wide  command, 
Vo  spot  of  earth,  no  hospitable  land, 
'Wblch  may  my  wandering  fugitives  receive 
(fiftiue  haughty  Juno  will  not  givf  you  leave) ; 


Then,  fether,  (if  I  sUU  m«y  alt  thit  iiatte) 
By  ruin'd  Tnf,  yet  smoking  firom  the  flame^ 
I  b^  you,  let  Ascmius,  by  my  care. 
Be  freed  fimn  danger,  and  dismissed  the  war: 
Inglorious  let  him  live,  withoot  a  crown ; 
The  fether  may  be  cast  on  coasts  unknown. 
Struggling  with  fete;  but  let  me  save  the  son* 
Mine  is  Cythera,  mine  the  Cyprian  towers  ; 
In  those  recesses,  and  those  sacred  bowers, 
Obscurely  let  him  rest ;  his  right  resign 
To  promisM  empire,  and  his  Julian  line 
Then  Carthage  may  th'  AUSonian  towns  destroy^ 
Nor  fear  the  race  of  a  rejected  boy. 
What  profits  it  my  son,  f  escape  the  fire, 
Arm'd  with  his  gods,  and  loaded  luth  his  sire  i 
To  pass  the  perils  of  the  seas  and  wind ; 
Evade  the  Greeks,  and  leave  the  war  behind^ 
To  reach  th>  Italian  shores :  if,  after  all. 
Our  second  Pergamus  is  doom'd  to  fell  ? 
Much  better  had  be  curb'd  his  hirh  desires, 
And  hover>d  o'er  his  ill-extinguish'd  fires. 
To  Simois'  banks  the  fugitives  restore,         [fore.»» 
And  give  them  back  to  war,  ,and  all  the  woes  be- 
Deep  indignation  swell'd  Satumia's  heart  : 
"  And  must  I  own,"  she  said,  "  my  secret  smarts. 
What  with  more  decence  were  in  silence  kept. 
And  but  for  this  unjust  reproach  had  slept 
Did  god,  or  man,  your  fevourite  son  advise. 
With  war  unhop'd  the  Latians  to  surprise  ? 
By  fete  you  boast,  and  by  the  gods'  decree. 
He  left  his  native  land  for  Italy  : 
Confess  the  truth  ;  by  mad  Cassandra,  more 
Than  Heaven,  inspired,  he  sought  a  foreign  shore  I 
Did  I  persuade  to  trust  his  second  Troy 
To  the  raw  conduct  of  a  beardless  boy  ? 
With  walls  unfinish'd,  which  himself  forsakes. 
And  through  the  waves  a  wandering  voyage  takes  ? 
When  have  I  urgM  him  meanly  to  demand 
The  Tuscan  aid,  and  arm  a  quiet  land } 
Did  I  or  Iris  give  this  mad  advice  ? 
Or  made  the  fool  himself  the  feul  choice  ? 
You  think  it  hard  the  Latians  should  destroy 
With  swords  your  Trojans,  and  with  fires  your  Trof  t 
Hard  and  unjust  indeed,  for  men  to  draw 
Their  native  air,  nor  take  a  foreign  law : 
That  Tumus  is  permitted  still  to  live. 
To  whom  his  birth  a  god  and  goddess  give : 
But  yet  'tis  just  and  lawful  for  your  line, 
To  drive  their  fields,  and  force  with  fraud  to  join. 
Realms  not  your  own,  among  your  clans  divide. 
And  from  the  hridegroom  tear  the  proniisM  bride  : 
Petition,  while  you  public  arms  prepare ; 
Pretend  a  peace,  and  yet  provoke  a  war. 
Twas  given  to  you,  your  darling  son  to  shrowd. 
To  di-aw  the  dastard  from  the  fighting  crowds 
And  for  a  man  obtend  an  empty  cloud. 
From  flaming  fleets  you  tumM  the  fiery  way. 
And  chang'd  the  ships  to  daughters  of  the  sea. 
But  'tis  my  crime,  the  queen  of  Heaven  ofiends. 
If  she  presume  to  save  her  suflerinp  friends. 
Your  son,  not  knowing  what  his  foes  decree. 
You  say  i;*  absent :  absent  let  him  be. 
Yours  is  Cythera,  yours  the  C'yprifin  towers. 
The  soft  recesses,  and  the  sacred  bowers. 
Why  do  you  then  these  needless  arms  prepare^ 
And  thus  provoke  a  ])eople  prone  to  war  ? 
Did  I  with  fire  the  Trojan  town  deface, 
( )r  hinder  from  return  your  cxil'd  race  ? 
Wns  I  the  cause  of  mischief,  or  the  man, 
WLose  lawlcsK  lust  the  fatal  war  began  i 
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Think  oa  mhou  fiOth  Ik*  cdiiUeraaB  youth  rely^S : 
Wbopromit'd,  who  procur'd,  the  Spartam  bride  } 
When  all  th*  united  itatet  of  Greece  cotnbm^d» 
To  fMuqge  the  woiiU  of  thft  4>erfidiou8  Icind  | 
Then  waa  your  time  U  fiMtr  the  Trajan  fiate : 
Your  quarrels  and  cooipiaiDtSAre  now  too  late." 
Thus  Juno.    Mumiura  nse^  with   mixt  ap- 
plause; 
Just  as  they  favour,  or  dislike  the  cause : 
So  winds,  when  yet  unfledged  in  woods  they  lie, 
In  whispers  first  their  tendier  voices  try  : 
Then  issue  on  the  main  with  bellowing  rage. 
And  storms  to  trembling  mariners  presage. 

Then  thus  to  both  reply'd  the  imperial  god. 
Who  shakes  Heaven's  axles  with  his  awful  nod. 
(When  he  begins,  the  silent  aenate  stand 
With  reverence,  listening  to  the  dread  command : 
The  blouds  dispel;  the  winds  their  breath  restrain; 
And  the  kushM  waves  lie  flatted  ou  the  main.) 

"  Celestials  !  your  attentive  <*ar8  incline ; 
Since,'*  said  the  god,  "  the  Trojans  must  not  join 
In  wish*d  alliance  with  the  Latian  line  ; 
Since  endless  jarrings,  and  immortal  hate. 
Tend  but  to  discompose  our  happy  state ; 
The  war  henceforward  be  resigned  to  fate. 
ISach  to  his  proper  fortune  stand  or  fall. 
Equal  and  unconoemM  1  look  on  all. 
Kutulians,  Trojans,  are  the  same  to  me ; 
And  both  shall  draw  the  lots  their  fotes  decree. 
Let  these  assault,  if  fortune  be  their  friend ; 
And  if  she  favours  those,  let  those  defend : 
llie  fates  will  And  their  way.''  The  tbuuderer  said ; 
And  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his  head  ; 
Attesting  Styx,  th'  inviolable  flood, 
And  the  black  regions  of  bis  l>rother  god  : 
Trembled  the  poles  of  Heav'n ;  and  Earth  confsss'd 

the  nod : 
lliis  end  the  sessions  had :  the  senate  rise,   [skies. 
And  to  his  palace  wait  their  sovereign  through  the 

Meantime,  intent  upon  their  siege,  the  foes 
Within  their  walls  the  Trojan  host  enclose : 
They  wound,  they  kill,  they  watch  at  every  gate : 
£enew  the  fires,  and  urge  their  happy  fate. 

Th*  iEneans  wish  in  vain  their  wonted  chief. 
Hopeless  of  flight,  more  hopeless  of  relief; 
Thin  on  the  towen  they  stand ;  and  ev'n  those  few, 
A  feeble,  fainting,  and  dejected  crew  : 
Yet  in  the  face  of  dangrrr  some  there  stood : 
The  two  bold  brothers  of  Sarpedo.i's  blood, 
Asius  and  Acmon :  both  th'  Assaraci ; 
Young  Hsemon,  and,  though  young,  resolv'd  to  die. 
With  these  were  Clarus  and  Thymetes  join'd ; 
Hbris  and  Castor,  both  of  Lycian  kind. 
From  Acmon's  hands  a  rolling  stone  there  came, 
So  large,  it  half  deserved  a  mountain's  name  ! 
Strong-sinew'd  was  the  youth,  and  big  of  bone, 
His  brother  Mnestheus  could  not  mere  have  done , 
Or  the  great  father  of  th'  intrepid  son. 
Some  firebrands  throw,  some  flights  of  arrows  send ; 
And  some  with  darts,  and  some  with  stones  defend. 
Amid  the  press  appears  the  beauteous  boy, 
The  care  of  Venus,  and  the  hope  of  Troy. 
His  lovely  face  unarmed,  his  head  was  bare. 
In  ringlets  o-er  his  shoulders  hung  his  hair ; 
His  forehead  circled  with  a  diadem  ; 
Distinguished  from  the  crowd  he  shines  a  gem, 
Encbas'd  in  gold,  or  polish'd  ivory  set. 
Amidst  the  meaner  foil  of  sable  jet. 

Nor  Ismarus  was  wanting  to  the  war, 
JDirecting  pointed  arrows  from  aiar. 


And  death  with  poiaonanaMt  in  t4r4kUit,      * 
Wheve  plenteous  harvests  the  flit  fitkls  admit 
Where  preod  Pactelus  floats  tiie  fraitfol  taadi^ 
And  leaves  a  rick  manure  of  golden  sands. 
There  Oapys,  author  of  the  Capuan  name : 
And  there  was  Mnestheus  too  increas'd  in  km^ 


Since  Tomui  from  the  canp  he  cast  with  i 

Thus  mortal  war  was  wag'd  on  either  sate. 
Meantime  the  hero  cats  the  nightly  tide : 
For,  anxious,  from  Evander  when  he  went, 
He  sought  the  Tyrrhene  caaip,  and  Tarchoa's  t«lt; 
Expos'd  the  cause  of  coming  to  the  chief; 
His  name  and  country  told,  and  ask'd  relief: 
Proposed  the  terms;  his  own  small  strength  d^ 

ciar'd. 
What  vengeance  proud  Mezentiaa  had  ptcpar'di 
WhatTumus,  bold  and  violent,  design'd; 
Then  show'd  the  slippery  itate  of  hnman  kind« 
And  fickle  fortune ;  wam'd  him  to  beware : 
And  to  his  wholesome  counsel  added  pnyer. 
Tarchon,  without  delay,  the  treaty  signs : 
And  to  the  Trojan  troops  the  Tnacao  joiast 

They  soon  set  sail ;  nor  bow  the  fotat  wUhihui^ 
Their  forces  trusted  with  a  fsrsign  hand. 
iEneas  leads ;  upon  bis  stem  appear 
Two  lions  carv'd,  which  rising  Ida  bear; 
Ida.  to  wandering  Trojans  e«er  deen 
Under  their  grateful  shade  Aneaa  sat. 
Revolving  war's  events,  and  various  fate. 
His  left  young  Pallas  kept,  fix'd  to  his  side^ 
And  oft  of  winds  inquired,  and  of  the  tide : 
Oft  of  the  stars,  and  of  tbdr  watery  way ; 
And  what  he  suiler'd  both  by  land  and  aea. 

Now,  sacred  sisters,  open  all  your  aprmg : 
The  Tuscan  leaders,  and  thenr  aciny  ting; 
Which  foUow'd  great  JEneas  to  the  war : 
Their  arms,  their  numbers,  and  their  naiHii  fl^ 

dare. 
A  thousand  3roaths  brave  Massicm  obey. 
Bom  in  the  Tiger,  through  the  foamfaig  tea ; 
From  Asium  brought,  and  Cofa,  by  his  care; 
For  arms,  light  quivers,  bows  aoKl  shafts  they  hsa» 
Fierce  Abas  next,  his  men  bright  aranur  vote  j 
His  stem,  Apollo's  golden  statue  bore* 
Six  hundred  Populoaea  sent  along, 
All  skill'd  in  martial  exercise,  aad  sti^of. 
Three  hundred  more  for  battle  Uva  joim. 
An  isle  renown'd  for  steel,  and  unexhaotled  mw0^ 
Asylas  on  his  prow  the  third  appears. 
Who  Heaven  interprets,  and  the  wandering  ilif*; 
From  offer'd  entrails  prodigies  expounds. 
And  peals  of  thunder,  with  presaging  sooitfi* 
A  thousand  spears  in  warlike  order  stand. 
Sent  by  the  Pisans  under  bis  command. 
Fahr'  Astur^ollows  in  the  watery  field. 
Proud  of  his  roanag'd  horse,  and  painted  thieUr 
Gravisca,  noisome  from  the  neighbouring  fen. 
And  his  own  Copre,  sent  three  hundred  men : 
With  those  which  Minio's  fields,  and  Pyrgi  gate; 
All  bred  in  arms,  unanimous  and  breve. 

Thou,  Muse,  the  name  of  Ciayras  renew; 
And  brave  Cupavo  followed  but  by  few : 
Whose  helm  confess'd  the  lineage  of  the  msa. 
And  bore,  with  wings  display'd  a  silver  swan. 
Ix)ve  was  the  fault  of  his  famM  ancestry. 
Whose  forms  and  fortunes  in  his  ensigns  fly.' 
For  Cycnus  lov*d  unhappy  Fha^too, 
And  sung  his  lo&s  in  poplar  groves  alone ; 
Beneath  the  sister  shades  to  sooth  bis  grief; 
Heaven  heard  his  i«ig,  and  haatc&'4  hii  PtSm^ 
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And  changM  to  aaowy  pUtmet  Ims  hoary  h«r^ 

iD'Jjmu^d  bis  flight,  to  chaot  aloft  io  air. 

His  S9a  Cupavo  brnabM  the  briny  flood  : ' 

Upon  his  stern  a  brawny  Centaur  stood, 

Who  htav*d  a  rock,  and  threatening  still  to  throir, 

With  lifted  bands,  alarm'd  the  seas  below : 

They  seem  to  fear  the  lormtdable  sight, 

And  rolFd  their  billows  on,  to  speed  his  flight 

Otmis  was  next,  who  led  bis  native  train 
Of  Jiardy  warriors  through  the  watery  platn. 
The  son  of  Manto,  by  the  Tuscan  stream. 
From  whence  the  Mantuan  town  derives  the  nma€, 
An  ^ficient  city,  but  of  mtxt  descent, 
Three  several  tribes  oompo&e  the  government : 
Four  towns  are  under  each  ;  but  all  obey 
The  Mantuan  laws,  and  own  the  Tuscan  sway. 

Hate  00  Mezentiua  armM  five  hundred  more, 
Whdm  Mincius  ftvm  his  she  Benacus  bore  f 
(Mincius  with  wreathsof  re^  bis  forehead  oover'd 

o*er.) 
These  grave  Aulctes  leads.     A  hundred  sweep, 
With  stretching  oars,  at  once  the  glassy  deep : 
Bim,  and  his  martial  train,  the  Triton  bean. 
High  on  his  poop  (he  sea-green  god  appears : 
Frowning  he  seems  his  crooked  shell  to  sonnd, 
And  at  the  blast  thebillows  dance  around;. 
A  hairy  man  above  the  waste  he  shows, 
A  porpoise  tail  bcpeath  his  belly  grows ; 
And  ends  a  68h :  his  breast  the  waves  divides, 
And  froth  and  foam  augmant  tl^e  murmaring  tades; 

Full  thirty  ships  transport  the  choeett  train,   - 
for  Troy^s  relief,  and  seonr  the  briny  main. 

Now  was  the  Forld  forsaken  by  the  Sun, 
And  Phoebe  half  her  nightly  race  had  run. 
The  careful  chief,  who  never  clos'd  his  eyes, 
Ihmself  the  rudder  holds,  the  sails  supples. 
A  choir  of  Nereids  meet  him  on  the  flojM, 
Once  his  own  gallies,  hewn  from  Ida's  wood : 
Bat  now  as  many  nymphs  the  sea  they  sweep, 
As  rode  before  tall  vessels  on  the  deep. 
TbeyJuBow  him  from  afar;  and  in  a  ring 
EoclosQ  the  ship  that  bore  tKe  Trqian  king. 
Cymodoce, .  whose  voice  ezcellM  the  rest» 
Above  the  waves  advanced  her  snowy  breast. 
Her  right  hand  stops  the  stern,  her  left  divides 
The  curliDfr  ocean,  and  qprrects  the  tides ; 
She  spoke  for  all  the  choir ;  and  thus  began 
With  pleasing  words  to  warn  th'  unknowing  man : 
•*  Sl^eiM  our  iov'd  lord  ?  O  godd^s-bom !  awake. 
Spread  every  sail,  pursue  your  watery  track ; 
And  haste  your  course.     Your  navy  once  were  we, 
From  Ida's  height  descending  to  the  sea : 
Till  Tumus,  as  at  anchor  fix'd  we  stood, 
Presniii'd  to  violate  our  holy  wood. 
Then  loosed,  from  shore  we  flied  his  fires  profane 
(Unwiiiiogly  we  broke  our  roaster's  chain) ; 
And  since  have-  sought  you  through  the  Tuscan 

main. 
The  mighty  mother  chang'd  our  forms  to  these, 
And  gave  us  life  immortal. in  the  seas.     , 
But  young  Aacanins,  in  his  camp  distresb, 
By  your  insulting  foes  is  hardly  prest ; 
Th'  Arcadian  horsemen,  and  Etrnrian  host. 
Advance  in  o>rder  on  the  lutian  coast : 
To  cut  their  way  the  Daunian  chief  designs, 
Before  t^eir  troops  can  reach  the  Trc^Q  lines. 
Thou,  when  tlw  rosy  mom  restores  the  ^ight, 
Kirst  arm.  thy  soldiers  for  -th-  ensuing  fight  5 
Thyvlf  theiited  sword  of  VulcaiK wield. 
And  bear  alo^  t^  NDyeaeMik  shkUU 
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To-morrow^  Sun,  unless  ny  skill  be  mb, 
Shaij  see  huge  hei^  of  foes  in  battle  slain.^ 
Parting,  site  spoke ;  and,  with  immortal  force, 
Push'd  on  the  vessel  in  her  watery  course, 
(For  well  she  knew  the  way).  ImpelPd  behind^ 
The  ship  flew  forward,  and  outstript  the  wind. 
The  rest  make  up ;  unknowing  of  the  cause. 
The  chief  admires  their  speed,  and  happy  omen# 
,4raws."  '[eyes  J 

Then  thus,  he  pray'd,  and  fix'd  on  Heaven  hii 
**  Hear  thou,  great  mother  of  the  deities. 
With  turrets  crowtt'd,  (on  Ida's  holy  bill, 
Fjerce  tigers,. rein'd  and  curb'd,  obey  thy  will). 
Firm  thy  own  omens,  lead  us  on  to  fight,       ^ 
And  let  thy  Phrygians  conquer  in  thy  right." 

He  said  no  more.     And  now  renewing  day 
Had  dias'd  the  shadows  of  the  night  away. 
He  charg'd  the  soldiers  with  preventing  care. 
Their  flags  to  follow,  and  their  arms  prepare; 
Wam'd  of  th'  ensuiqg  fight,  and  bade  them  bopil' 
th<s  war. 

Now,  from  his  lofty  poop,  he  view'd  belorw. 
His  camp  encompass'd,  and  th'  enclosing  (be. 
His  blazing  shield  embrac'd,  he  held  ou  high; 
The  camp  receive  the  sign,  and  with  foud  shout* 
reply.  [throw 

Hope  arms  their  comraj(e  :  from  their  towers  tbeji 
Their  darts  with  double  force,  and  drive  the  foe. 
Thus,  at  the  signal  given,  the  cranes  arise  r 
Before  the  stx>rmy  south,  and  blacken  all  th# 
skies. 

King  Tumus  wonder'd  at  the  fight  renewed  ; 
Till,  looking  back,  iheTrojap  fleet  he  view'd^ 
The  seas  with  swelling  canvass  cover*!!  o*er  ; 
And  the  swift  ships  descending  on  the  shore* 
The  Latians  saw  from  for,  with  dazzled  eyes. 
The  radiant  crest  that  seem'd  m  flames  to  riae^ 
And  dart  diffusive  fires  around  the  field  ; 
And  the  keen  glittering  of  the  golden  shield.     ' 
Thus  threatening  oomets,  when  by  night  they  rise. 
Shoot  sanguine  streams,  and  sadden  all  the  skies  1 
So  Sinus,  'flashing  forth  smister  lights. 
Pale  human-kind  with  plagues  and  with  dry  fomioi. 

frights. 
Yet  Tumus,  with  undaunted  mind,  is  bent" 
To  man  the  shores,  and  hinder  their  descent: 
And  thus  awakes  tho  courage  of  his-friends : 
**  What  you  so  long  have  wnb'd,  kind  fortuneseodit 
In  ardent  arms  to  meet  th*  invading  foe : 
You  find,  and  find  him  at  advantage  now. 
Yours  is  the  day,  you  need  but  only  dare : 
Your  swords  wiil  make  you  masters  of  the  war. 
Your  sires,  your  sons,  your  houses,  and  y^ur  landf. 
And  dea^pst  wives,  are  all  within  your  hands, 
Be  mindful  of  the  race  from  whence  you  c  'me; 
And  emulate  in  arms  your  fathers'  fame. 
Now  take  the  time,  while  staggering  yet  they  staat 
With  feet  unfirm  ;  and  prepossess  the  straiid  : 
Fortune  befriends  the  bold."     No  more  he  said. 
But  balfiqc'd  whoin  to  leave,  and  wh  <m  to  Kad  : 
Then  these  elects,  the  landing  t)  prevent ; 
And  those, he  leaves,  to  keep  the  city  pent 

Meantime  the  Tmjah  sends  his  troops  on  shore  i 
Some  are  by  boats  expos'd,  by  bridges  more. 
With  labourinsr  oars  they  bear  along  the  stranc^ 
Where  the  tide  languishes,  and  leap  a -land. 
Tarchon  observes  the  coast  with  rarcfiil  eyeg^ 
And  where  no  ford  he  finds,  no  water  fries, 
Nor  billows  with  unequal  murmur  roar, 
But  soMothly  iKdt  alonf  awi  fweU  ^Hihcrtt 

.'ft 
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That  coane  hn  tUerM,  mid  thus  he  gave  eommand^ 
"  Here  ply  your  oars,  and  at  all  bazarJ  land : 
Poroe  on  the  rettel,  that  her  keel  may  wound 
This  hated  soil,  and  furrov  boftile  ground. 
Let  cne  tecurely  land,  I  ask  no  more, 
Then  sink  my  ships,  or  shatter  on  the  shore." 
This  &ery  speech  inflames  his  iearfiil  Irieods, 
They  tuf  at  erery  oar }  and  every  stretcher  bends  : 
Thoy  run  their  ships  aground,  the  vessels  knock, 
(Thus  forced  ashore)  and  trembl«.  with  the  shock. 
Tarchon's  alone  was  lost,  and  stranded  stood. 
Stuck  on  a  hank,  and  beaten  by  the  flood. 
She  breaks  her  back,  the  loosen'd  sides  give  way. 
And  plunge  the  Tuscan  soldiers  in  the  sea. 
-Their  broken  oars  and  floating  planks  withstand 
Their  passage,  while  they  labour  to  the  land ; 
And  ebbmg  tides  bear  back  upoath'  uncertain 
sand. 
Now  Tumus  leads  his  troops,  without'  delay) 
Mvancing  to  the  margin  of  the  sea. 
The  trumpets  sound :  JEneas  first  assail'd 
The  clowns  new-raisM  and  raw  ;  and«oon  pre- 
Great  Tbenm  fell,  an  omen  of  the  fight :    (vailed. 
Great  Theroo  large  bf  frnibs,  of  giant  height 
fie  first  in  open  fields  defyM  the  prinoe. 
Bat  armour  tcaPd  with  gold  was  no  defence 
Ag^nst  the  fitted  sword,  which  opcn'd  wide 
Hit  plated  shield,  and  pierc'd  his  naked  side. 

Next,  Lycas  fell ;  who/  not  like  others  bora, 
t^%afit)m  his  wretched  mother  rippM  and  torn : 
Sacred,  O  Phisbus  !  fh>m  his  birth  to  thee. 
For  his  hegianinr  life  from  biting  steel  was  free. 
Noiiftirfinwn  him  was  Gyas  laid  along, 
Of  nsoostrousbolk;  with  Cisseus  fierce  and  strong; 
Vain  bulk  and  strength ;  for  when  the  chief  assail'd. 
Nor  vmlonr,  nor  Herculean  arms,  avaiPd ; 
Northeir  fimiM  father,  wont  in  war  to  go 
With  great  Alcides,  while  he  toil'd  bek>w. 
The  iSisy  Pharos -neidt  received  he  death, 
Amm  writh'd  his  dart,  and  stopped  hb  bawling 

breath. 
Then  wretched  Cydon  had  recciY'd  hn  doom, 
M^bo  courted  Clytius  hi  bis  btmrdless  bloom. 
And  sought  with  lust  obscene  polluted  joys : 
The  Trojan  sworfl  had  cur'd  his  love  of  boys, 
Had  not  his  seven  bold  t»rethren  stopped  the  conne 
Of  the  fierce  champion,  with  united  force. 
Seven  darts  are  thrown  at  once,  and  some  rebound 
From  his  bright  shield,  some  on  his  helmet  sound: 
The  rest  had  reached  him,  but  his  mother's  care 
Prevented  those,  and  turtiM  aside  in  air. 

The  prince  then  call'd  Achates,  to  supply 
91^0  spears  that  knew  the  way  to  victory. 
Those  fatal  weapons,  which,  hiur'd  to  bleod, 
f  n  Grecian  bodies  under  Uium  stood : 
"  Not  one  of  those  my  hand  shall  toss  in  vaia 
Jkgainst  onr  foes,  on  this  contended  plain,'* 
He  said :  then  seiz'd  a  mighty  spear,  and  threw  t 
Whif4i>  wing'd  withfette,  through  M«on*s  buckler 

flewj    • 
Pierc'd  all  the  brazen  plates,  and  reached  hit 
He  stagsEcr'd  with  intolerable  smart  [heart: 

«yoanor  saw;  and  reach'd,  but  reached  m  vain, 
pis  helping  hand,  his  brother  tr>  sufitain. 
A  «eoond  spear,  which  kept  the  former  course, 
Fnom  the  same  hand,  and  sent  with  equal  force, 
H4S  light  arm  pierc'd,  and,  holdiog  on,  bereft 
His  use  of  both,  and  pinionM  doirn  his  left 
Then  Niuiiitor,  from  his.  dead  brother,  drew 


Preventing  fote  dirvets  te  laaee  fVfy,  I 

Which,  glancing,  only  marfc'd  Achates'  thlglb. 

In  pride  of  youth  the  Sabine  Claosns  caae. 
And  from  afor  at  Dryups  took  his  aim. 
Ihe  spear  flew  hiesiBg  through  the  middle  spam^ 
And  pierc'd  his  throat,  directed  at  hb  fooe : 
It  stopped  at  once  the  passage  of  his  wiod» 
And  the  free  soul  to  flitting  air  resign'd : 
His  forehead  was  the  first  that  sUiick  the  grooad} 
Lifo-blood  and  iifo  rush'd  mingled  through  tka 

wound. 
He  slew  three  brothen  of  the  Boreaa  rnee. 
And  three,  whom  Ismanis,  their  native  pbci^ 
Had  tent  to  war,  but  all  the  tons  of  lltcace. 
Halesus  next,  the  bold  Anrund  leads ; 
The  ton  of  NepUne  to  hit  aid  tucceedt, 
Cott^icnooi  on  hit  horte  :  on  either  hand 
Thete  fight  to  keep,  and  thote  to  win  the  landr 
With  mutual  blood  th'  Antonian  soil  is  dy'd. 
While  on  its  borders  each  their  claim  dedde. 

As  wintery  winds,  contending  in  the  sky. 
With  equal  force  of  lungs  their  titles  try  : 
They  raga,  they  roar ;  the  doubtful  rack  of  Hetvs% 
Stands  without  motion,  and  the  tide  undrivent 
Each  bent  to  conquer,  neither  tide  to  j^eld  ^ 
They  long^utpend  the  fortune  of  the  field. 
Both  armies  thus  perform  what  courage  cant 
Foot  set  to  foot,  and  mingled  man  to  niaik 

But  in  another  part,  th'  Arcadian  borte, 
With  ill-«aocc8S  engage  the  Latin  Iturce,  • 

For  wiune  th'  impetuous  torrent,  ruthing  down. 
Huge  craggy  stones,  and  rooted  treet  had  throvi^ 
They  left  their  coortert,  and,  unnt'd  to  fight 
On  foot,  were  tcatter'd  in  a  shameful  flight 
Palla%  who  with  ditdain  and  grief  bad  viewM 
His  foes  pQttuing,  and  hit  firiendt  pursued,  fsoarec^ 
Us*d  threatnings  mix'd  with  prayers^  his  last  re> 
With  these  to  move  their  minds,  with  thote  to  firt 

their  force. 
*'  Which  way,  companaoot !  whither  would  you  rea  ) 
By  you  yourtelves,  and  mighty  battles  won  , 
By  my  great  sire,  by  his  established  name, 
And  ^uly  promise  of  my  future  fome  ^ 
By  my  youth,  emulous  of  equal  right 
1*0  thara  his  honours,  shun  ignoble  flight 
Trust  not  your   feet;  your  handt  must  btv 

your  way 
Through  yon  black  body,  and  that  thick  array : 
'TIS  through  that  forward  path  that  we  must 

comet  §^ 

There  lies  our  way,  and  that  our  passage  home 
Nor  powers  above,  nor  destinies  below. 
Oppress  our  arms ;  with  equal  strength  we  go  j 
With  mortal  hands  to  DMet  a  mortal  fiie* 
See  on  what  foot  we  stand :  a  scanty  short ; 
The  sea  behind,  our  enemiet  before : 
No  passage  left,  unless  we  swim  the  main ; 
Or,  forcing  these,  the  I'rojan  trenches  gam.** 
lliis  said,  he  strode  with  eager  haste  along. 
And  bore  amidst  the  thickest  of  the  throng. 
Lngus,  the  first  be  met,  with  fate  to  foe. 
Had  heav'd  a  stone  of  mighty  weight  to  throw  j 
Stooping,  the  spear  descended  on  his  chine. 
Just  where  the  bone  distinguished  either  loin : 
It  stuck  so  fost,  to  deeply  bury'd  lay. 
That  scarce  the  victor  forc'd  the  steel  away, 

Htsbon  came  on,  but  while  be  mov*d  too  slow 
To  wisb'd  revenge,  the  prince  prevents  hit  blow; 
For,  warding  his  at  once,  at  onoe  h^  pr^wM  ^ 
And  jdun^'4iUi«£slil  wea^oa  in  bit  hsw^ 
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llien  tewd  AncHemolas  be  laid  in  dost. 
Who  stain'd  his  stepdam's  bed  with  impious  lust 
And  after  him  the  Daunian  twins  were  slain, 
Laris  and  Tbimbrus,  on  the  l^tian  plain  : 
So  wondroQs  like  in  feature,  shape,  and  size. 
As  causM  an  errour  in  their  parents'  eyes. 
Giatdiil  mistake !  but  soon  the  sword  detides 
The  nice  distinction,  and  their  fate  divides. 
For  Tbimbrus'  head  was  lopp'd :  and  Laris*  hand. 
Dismembered,  sought  its  owner  on  the  strand  : 
The  trembling  fingers  yet  the  falchion  strain, 
And  threaten  still  th'  intended  stroke  in  vain. 

Now,  to  renew  the  charge,  th'  Arcadians  came  r 
Sight  of  such  acts,  and  sense  of  honest  shame, 
And  grief,  with  anger  mix'd,  their  minds  inflame. 
Then  with  a  casual  blow  was  Rhstens  slain, 
Who  cbancM,  as  Pallas  threw,  to  cross  the  plain ! 
The  flying  spear  was  after  Ilus  sent, 
But  Rhseteus  happen'd  on  a  death  unmeant : 
?rom  Teuthras  and  from  Tyrus  while  he  fled, 
The  lance,  athwart  his  bocly,  laid  him  dead. 
Roll'd  from  his  chariot  with  a  mortal  wound. 
And  intercepted  fate,  he  spumM  the  ground. 

As  when  in  summer  welcome  winds  arise. 
The  watchful  shepherd  to  the  forest  flies, 
And  fires  the  midnaost  plants  ;  contagion  spreads, 
Aad  catching  flames  infect  the    neighbouring 

heads ; 
Around  the  forest  flies  the  furious  blast,  ~ 
And  all  the  leafy  nation  sinks  at  last ; 
And  Vulcao  rides  in  triumph  o'er  the  waste  ; 
The  pastor,  pleas'd  with  his  dire  victory. 
Beholds  the  satiate  flames  in  sheets  ascend  the 

sky; 
So  Pallas'  troops  their  scatter'd  strength  unite ; 
And,  pouring  on  their  foes,  their  prince  delight. 

Ualesus  came,  fierce  with  desire  of  blood 
(Bat  first  collected  in  his  arms  he  stood) ; 
Advanciug  then  he  ply'd  the  spear  so  well, 
Isdon,  Demodochus,  and  Pheres,  fell : 
AiYHJDd  his  head  he  toss'd  his  glittering  brand, 
And  from  Stryoiooius  hew'd  his  better  hand, 
Held  up  to  guard  his  throat :  then  hurl'd  a  stone 
At  Thoas'  ample  front,  and  piercM  the  boue  : 
It  struck  beneath  the  space  of  either  eye. 
And  blood,  and  mingled  brains,  together  fly. 
Deep  skiird  in  future  fates,  Halesus'  sire 
Did  with  the  youth  to  lonely  groves  retire : 
But,  when  the  father's  mortal  race  was  run. 
Dire  Destiny  laid  hold  upon  the  son. 
And  haul'd  him  to  the  war :  to  find  beneath 
Th'  EvaiKirian  spear  a  memorable  death. 
Pallas  th'  encounter  ?eeks ;  but,  ere  he  throws. 
To  Tuscan  Tiber  thus  address'd  his  vows : 
*'0  sacred  stream,  direct  my  flyinp  dart, 
&nd  give  to  pass  tlie  proud  Halcsus'  heart : 
His  arms  and  spoils  thy  holy  oak  shall  bear." 
Meas'd  with  the  bribe,  the  god  reoeiv'd  his  prayer; 
For,  while  his  shit*l'i  protects  a  friend  distrest, 
fhe  dart  came  driving  on,  and  pierc'd  his  breast. 

Bat  Lausiis,  no  small  portion  of  the  war, 
*ennits  uot  panic  fear  to  reign  too  far, 
^us'd  by  the  drath  of  so  rt-nown'd  a  knight; 
)ut  by  his  own  example  choers  the  fight 
Terce  Abas  first  he  slew  ;   Abas,  the  sUy 
)f  Trojan  hopes,  and  hindrance  of  the  day. 
lie  Phrygian  troops  cscap'd  the  (iroeks  in  vain, 
T»ey,  and  their  mix'd  allifs,  now  load  the  plain. 
V  the  ru  Je  shock  of  war  both  armies  came, 
"hfe  leaden  cqual^  and  thiir  strength  iha  Mi&e. 


The  rear  so  prest'd  the  finont,  they  could  not  wield 

Their  angry  weapons,  to  dispute  the  field. 

Here  Pallas  urges  on,  and  Lausus  there. 

Of  equal  youth  and  beauty  both  appear. 

But  both  by  fate  forbid  to  breathe  their  native  air. 

Their  congress  in  the  field  great  Jove  withstands. 

Both  doom'd  to  fall,  but  fall  by  greater  hands. 

Mean  time  Jutuma  warns  the  Daunian  chief 
Of  Lausus'  danger,  urging  swift  relief. 
With  his  driv'n  chariot  he  divides  the  crowd, 
And,  making  to  his  friends,  thus  calls  aloud  t 
**  Let  none  presume  his  needless  aid  to  join ; 
Retire,  and  clear  the  field,  the  fight  is  mine: 
To  this  right  hand  is  Pallas  only  due ; 
Oh  were  his  father  here  my  just  revenge  to  view  !*• 
From  the  forbidden  space  his  men  retir'd, 
Pallas  their  awe  and  the  stem  words  admir'd, 
Survey'd  him  o'er  and  o'er  with  wondering  sight. 
Struck  with  his  haughty  mien,  and  towering  height. 
Then  to  the  king :  **  Your  empty  vaunts  forbear  ; 
Success  I  hope,  and  fate  I  cannot  fear. 
Alive  or  dead,  I  shall  deserve  a  name : 
Jove  is  impartial,  and  to  both  the  same." 
He  said,  and  to  the  void  advanced  his  pace  ; 
Pale  honour  sat  on  each  Arcadian  face. 
Then  Tumus,  from  his  chariot  leaping  light, 
.Addressed  himself  on  foot  to  single  fight. 
And,  as  a  lion,  when  he  spies  from  far 
A  bull  that  seems  to  meditate  the  war. 
Bending  his  neck,  and  spuming  back  the  sand, 
Runs  roaring  downward  from  his  hilly  strand  : 
Imagine  eager  Tumus  not  more  slow. 
To  rush  from  high  on  his  unequal  foe. 

Young  Pallas,  when  he  saw  the  chief  advance 
Within  due  distance  of  his  flying  lance. 
Prepares  to  charge  him  first,  resolv'd  to  try 
If  fortune  would  his  want  of  force  supply ; 
And  thus  to  Heaven  and  Hercules  address'd : 
"  Alcides,  once  on  Earth  Evaufler's  g-uest. 
His  son  adjures  you  by  those  holy  rites, 
That  hospitable  board,  those  genial  nights  j 
Assist  my  great  attempt  to  gain  this  prize. 
And  let  proud  Tumus  view,  with  dying  eyes, 
His  ravish'd  spoils."    'Twas  heard,  the  Vain  r«. 

quest ; 
Alcidos  moum'd ;  and  stifled  sighs  within  his  breast. 
Then  Jove,  to  sooth  his  sorrow,  thus  began  : 
"  Short  bounds  of  life  arc  set  to  mortal  man  ; 
'Tis  virtue's  work  alone  to  stretch  the  narrow  span. 
So  many  sons  of  gods  in  bloody  fight, 
Around  the  walls  of  Troy,  have  lost  the  light : 
My  own  Sarpedon  fell  beneath  his  foe, 
Nor  I,  his  ii»i;;hty  sire,  could  ward  the  blow. 
Ev  n  Turuus  shortly  shall  resign  his  breathy 
And  stands  already  on  the  verge  of  death," 
This  said,  the  god  permits  the  fatal  fight. 
But  from  the  Latian  fields  averts  his  sight 

Now  with  full  force  his  spear  young  Pallaj 
threw  ; 
And,  having  thrown,  his  shining  falchion  drew ; 
The  steel  just  graz'd  along  the  shoulder-joint. 
And  markd  it  slightly  with  the  glancing  point. 
Fierce  Turnus  first  to  nearer  distance  drew, 
Aiul  pois'd  his  pointed  spear  before  he  threw  : 
Tlicn,  as  the  winged  weajion  whizz'd  along, 
•*  See  now,"  said  he,  **  whose  arm  is  better  strung." 
The  spear  kept  on  the  fatal  course,  unstayed 
By  plates  of  ii«in,  which  o'er  the  shieM  were  laid: 
Through  folded  brass  and  touuh  bull-hides  it  pasi'd, 
ll'u  coislct  picitf*d,  and  reach 'd  bis  heart  at  last. 
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DIIYDEN'S  TRANSLATIONS. 


I|^  vain  Uic  yoiUh  tngs  at  the  broken  wood^ 
The  soul  comes  issuing-  with  tlie  vital  blood : 
H.'  falls ;  iiis  arms  upon  his  body  sound  ; 
And  with  his  blootly  teeth  he  bites  the  grround. 

,  Turnus  bestrode  the  corpse:  *'  Arcadians  hear," 
Said  be;  *'  my  message  to  your  master  bear ; 
Such  as  the  sire  deserv'd,  the  son  I  t>endi 
Jt  costs  him  dear  to  be  tlie  Phrygians'  friend. 
The  lifeless  body,  tell  him,  I  bestow, 
.Unask'd,  to  rest  his  wandering  jhost  below." 
He  said,  and  trampled  dowa  with  all  the  force 
Of  his  left  foot,  and  spum'd  the  wretched  corse: 
Then  snatchM  the  shining  belt,  with  gold  inlaid ; 
The  belt  Eurytion's  artful  hands  had  made : 
Where  fifty  fatal  brides,  exprest  to  sight. 
All,  in  the  compass  of  one  mournful  night, 
Depriv'd  their  bridegrooms  of  returning  light 

In  an  ill  hour  insulting  Turnus  tore 
Those  golden  spoils,  and  in  a  worse  he  wore. 
O^mortals  !  blind  in  fate,  who  never  know 
To  bear  high  fortune,  or  endure  the  low  ! 
The  time  shall  come,  when  Turnus,  but  in  vain. 
Shall  wish  untouch'd  the  trophies  of  the  slain  : 
Shall  wish  the  fatal  belt  were  far  away  ; 
And  curse  the  cjirc  remembrance  of  the  day. 
llie  sad  Arcadians  from  th'  unhappy  field. 
Bear  back  the  breatiiless  body  on  a  shield. 
O  grace  and  grief  of  war !  at  once  rcstor'd 
With  praises  to  thy  sire,  at  once  deplor'd. 
One  day  first  sent  thee  to  the  fighting  field. 
Beheld  whol^  heaps  of  foes  in  battle  kill'd  ; 
One  dav  beheld  thee  dead,  and  borne  upon  thy 

shi.  Id. 
Th^  dismal  news,  not  from  uncertain  fame. 
But  sad  spectators,  to  the  hero  came :    ' 
His  friends  upon  the  brink  of  ruin  stand, 
Unless  relieved  by  his  victorious  hand. 
He  whirls  his  swoixl  around,  without  delay. 
And  hews  tli rough  adverse  foes  an  ample  way ; 
To  find  fierce  Turnus,  of  his  conquest  proud : 
Evander,  Pallas,  all. that  friendship  ow'd 
To  large  deserts,  are  present  to  his  eyes  ; 
His  plighted  hand,  and  hospitable  tifs. 

.  Four  sons  '%f  Sulmo,  four  whom  Vfens  brod^ 
He  took  in  fight,  and  living  victims  U-d, 
Xo  please  the  ghost  of  Paulas  ;  and  expire 
In  sacrifice,  before  his  funeral  fire. 
At  Magus  next  he  Uirew :  he  stOf»p'd  below 
The  fiying  spear,  and  shunn'd  the  promised  blow: 
Then,  creeping,  clasp'd   the   hero's  knees,  and 
**  By  young  lulus,  by  thy  father's  shade,  [pray'd  r 
O  spare  my  life,  and  send  me  back  to  see 
My  longing  sire,  and  tender  proireny. 
A  loftj'  house  I  have,  and  wealth  untold, 
In  silver  ingots,  and  in  bars  of  gold  : 
All  these,  and  sums  besides,  which  see  no  day, 
The  ransom  of  this  one  poor  life  shall  pay. 
If  L survive,  shall  Troy  Ihe  less  prevail  ? 
A  single  souPs  too  light  to  turn  the  scale." 
He  said.     The  hero  sternly  thus  rcply'd  : 
**  Thy  bars,  and  inixots,  andthe  sums  beside. 
Leave  for  thy  ehildren's  lot.     Thy  Turnus  broke 
All  rules  of  war,  by  one  relentless  stroke, 
When  Pallas  fell :  so  deems,  nor  deems  alone. 
My  father's  shadow,  but  my  living  son." 
Thus  having  said,  of  kind  rcnorse  bereft. 
He  seiz'd  his  helm,  and  dragg'd  him  \\\U\  his  left : 
Then  with  his  right-hand,  whilst  his  neck  he 

wreathed, 
'Ofi  to  U»c  hiltfi  bis  shining  falchion  sbe«th'd^ 


Apollo's  priest,  Haemonides,  wasaetr, 
His  holy  fillets  on  his  front  appear ; 
Glittering  in  arms  he  shone  amidst  the  crowd} 
Much  of  his  god,  more  of  his  purple  prouil: 
Him  the  fierce  Trojan  follow'd  tlirough  the  flel^ 
The  holy  coward  fell :  and,  forc'd  to  yield. 
The  prince  stood  o'er  the  priest  >  and  at  one  bfcii 
.Sent  him  an  ttflering  to  the  shades  beknr. 
His  arms  Sercsthus  on  his  shoulders  betn, 
De^ign'd  a  trophy  to  the  god  of  wafB. 

Vulcanian  Cxculus  renews  the  fight; 
And  Umbro  bom  upon  the  mountain's  heigHt 
The  champion  cheers  his  troops  t'  encounter  tlioci; 
And  seeks  revenge  himself  on  other  foes. 
At  Anxur's  shield  he  drove,  and  at  the  blow 
Both  shield  and  arm  to  ground  together  go. 
Anxur  had  boasted  much  of  magic  cbarmi. 
And  thought  he  wore  impenetrable  arms ; 
So  made  by  mutter'd  spells :  and  from  the  sphered 
Had  life  secur'd  in  vain,  for  length  of  years. 
Then  Tarquitus  the  field  in  triumph  trod ; 
A  nymph  his  mother,  and  his  sire  a  god. 
Exulting  in  bright  arms,  he  braves  the  pmee; 
With  his  |>ortended  lance  he  makes  defence: 
Bears  back  his  feeble  foe ;  then,  pressing  on, 
Arrests  his  better  hand,  and  drags  him  down. 
Stands  o'er  the  prostrate  wretch,  and  at  he  Ity, 
Vain  tales  inventing,  and  prepared  to  pray. 
Mows  otf  his.head ;  the  trunk  a  moment  stood, 
I'hen  sunk,  and  roll'd  along  the  sand  in  blood. 

The  vengeful  victor  thus  upbraids  the  shin; 
*'  Lie  there,  proud  man,  unpity'd  on  the  plaia: 
TJe  there,  inglorious,  and  without  a  tomb. 
Far  from  thy  mother,  and  thy  natii'c  hornet 
Expos'd  to  savage  beasts,  and  birds  of  prey ; 
Or  thrown  for  food  to  monsters  of  the  sea.** 

On  Lycas  and  Antsus  next  he  ran, 
Two  chiefe  of  Turnus,  and  who  led  hia  v»n. 
They  fled  for  fear ;  with  these  he  chas'd  aloo; 
Camers  the  yellow-lock'd,  and  Numa  strong. 
Both  great  in  arms,  and  both  were  fhir  and  ytmof* 
Camers  was  son  to  Volseens  lately  slain. 
In  wealth  j-uipassing  all  the  Titian  tnuo, 
And  in  Amvcla  fix'd  his  silent  easy  reigiw 

And  as  ^ge*n,  when  with  Heaven  hettrore. 
Stood  opposite  in  arms  to  mighty  Jove  ; 
Mov'd  all  his  hundred  hands,  provok'd  the  war, 
Defy'd  the  forky  lightning  from  afar : 
At  fifty  iTOouths  his  flaming  breath  expires. 
And  flash  for  flash  returns,  and  fires  for  fires  J 
In  his  right-hand  as  many  swords  he  wields. 
And  tokcs  the  thunder  on  as  many  shields : 
Witb  strength  like  his  the  Tn^an  hero  stood, 
And  soon  tlie  fields  with  falling  crops  were  ftWt*^ 
Whf^n  once  his  falchion  found  the  taste  of  blood* 
With  fury  scarce  to  be  conceived,  he  fie* 
.'\2ainst  Nipha»us,  whom  four  coursersdrew. 
Th'-y,  whi-n  they  see  the  fiery  chief  advance, 
And  pushing  at  their  chests  his  pointed  lance, 
Wheel'd  with  so  swift  a  motion,  raad  with  fear. 
They  drew  their  master  headlong  firom  the  chair: 
They  stare,  they  starts  nor  stop  their  coane, 

before 
They  bear  the  hoimding  chariot  to  the  shore. 

Now  Lucagus  and  Liger  scour  the  plains. 
With  two  white  steeds,  but  Liger  holds  the  rfatSf 
And  Lucagus  the  lofty  seat  maintains. 
Bold  brethren  both,  the  former  wav'd  in  air 
His  flaming  sword  :  ^neas  couchM  his  speMf 
•  Unufi'd  to  tbreatSi  and  more  tmus'd.to  fear. 
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Then  Uger  fliiis :  •*  Thy  confklence  is  vain 

To  Vape  fruoi  hence,  as  from  the  Trojan  plain : 

Jior  these  the  steeds  which  Diomede  beatrode, 

Ifortbis  the  ctiariot  where  Achilles  rode : 

Nor  Venus*  veil  is  here,  nor  Neptune^s  shield : 

Thy  fatal  hour  i»come:  and  this  the  field." 

Thus  Liger  vainly  vaunts :  the  Trojan  peer 

Ketnra'd  his  answer  with  his  flying  spear. 

M  Laeagtts  to  lash  h}^  horses  bends, 

Prone  to  the  wheels,  and  his  left  foot  protends, 

Prcjjar'd  for  flight,  the  fatal  dart  arrives, 

And  throus^h  the  t>order  of  his  buckler  drives  ; 

Passed  through,  and  pierc'd  his  groin ;  the  deadly 

wound, 
Cast  from  his  chariot,  roll'd  him  on  the  ground. 
A^Tiom  thus  the  chief  dpbraids  with  scornful  ^pitc : 
"  Blame  not  the  slowness  of  your  steeds  in  flight  ^ 
Vain  shadows  did  not  force  their  swift  retreat : 
But  you  yours^f  forsake  your  empty  seat" 
He  said,  and  seiz'd  at  once  the  loosen'd  rein 
(For  tiger  lay  already  ou  the  plain 
By  the  same  shock) ;  then,  stretching  out  his  hands» 
The  recreant  thus  his  wretched  l^fe  demands : 
*  thw  by  thyself,  O  more  than  mortal  man  ! 
By  her  and  him  from  whom  thy  breath  began. 
Who  form'd  thee  thus  diving,  I  beg  thee  spare 
This  forfeit  life,  and  hear  thy  suppliant's  prayer." 
Thus  much  he  spoke ;  and  more  he  would  have 

said, 
But  the  stem  hero  tumM  abide  his  head. 
And  cut  him  short :  *'  I  hear  another  man, 
You  talk'd  not  thus  before  the  fight  began : 
Now  take  your  turn ;  and,  as  a  brother  should^ 
Attend  your  brother  to  the  Stygian  flood:" 
Then  through  his  breast  his  fatal  sword  he  sent. 
And  the  soul  issued  at  the  gaping  vent 
As  storms  the  skies,  and  torrents  tear  the  ground, 
Thm  rag'd  the  prince,  and  scattered  deaths  around: 
At  length  Ascanius,  and  the  Trojan  train. 
Broke  from  the  camp,  so  lortg  liesieg'd  in  vain. 
Meantime  the  king  of  gods  and  mortal  man 
Held  conference  with  his  queen,  and  thus  begaa : 
**  My  sister-goddcss,  and  well  pf^asing  wife. 
Still  think  you  Venus'  aid  supports  the  strife  ; 
Sustains  her  Trojans,  or  themselves  alone, 
With  inborn  valour^  force  their  fortune  on  ? 
How  fierce  in  fight,  with  courage  undecay'd  ! 
Judge  if  such  warriors  want  immortal  aid." 
To  whom  the  goddess  with  the  charming  eyes, 
Sofi  in  her  tone,  submissively  replies  : 
"  Why,  O  my  sovereign  lord,  whose  frown  I  fear,- 
And  cannot,  unooncem'd,  your  anger  bear;     * 
Why  urge  you  thus  my  grief?  when,  if  I  still 
(As  once  I  was)  were  mistress  of  your  will, 
From  your  almighty  power,  your  pleasing  wife 
Might  gain  the  grace  of  Ico^ening  Turnus'  life ; 
Securely  snatch  him  from  the  fatal  fight; 
And  give  him  to  his  aged  father's  sight 
Now  let  him  perish,  since  you  hold  Jt  good,  . 
And  glut  the  Trojans  with  his  pious  blood. 
Y<t  from  OUT  lineage  he  derives  his  name. 
And  in  the  fourth  degree  from  god  Pilumnus  came ! 
Yet  he  dovoutly  pays  you  rites  divine, 
And  offers  daily  incense  at  your  shrine." 

Then  shortly  thus  the  sovereign  god  reply'd  : 
•*  Since  in  my  power  and  goodness  you  cooifidc ; 
If  for  a  little  space,  a  lengthened  span, 
Yoa  beg  reprieve  for  this  expiring  man  : 
I  grant  you  leave  to  take  your  Turnus  henoe^ 
From  instant  ^tte,  and  can  so  far  dispense. 


But  if  some  secret  meaning  lies  beneath. 
To  save  the  sbcrt-livM  youth  from  destin'd  death : 
Or  if  a  ferther  thought  you  entertain,  .    ' 

To  cliange  thp  fates,  you  feed  your  hopes  in 
vain." 
To  whom  the  goddess  thns,  with  weeping  eyes : 
**  And  what  if  that  request  your  tongue  denies, 
Your  heart  should  grant ;  and  not  a  short  reprieve. 
But  length  of  certain  life  to  Turnus  give  ? 
Now  speedy  death  attends  the  f^uiltless  youth, 
If  my  presaging  soul  divines  with  truth  : 
Which,  O  !  I  wish  might  err  thro'  causeless  fears, 
And  you  (for  you  hare  power)  prolong  his  years." 
Thus  having  said,  uivolv'd  in  clouds,  she  flies. 
And  drives  a  storm  before  her  through  the  skies. 
Swift  she  descends,  alighting  on  the  plain. 
Where  the  fierce  foes  a  dubious  fight  maintain* 
Of  air  condensed,  a  spectre  soon  she  made, 
Aud  what  .^neas  was,  such  seem'd  the  shade. 
Ailom'd  with  Dardan  arms,'  the  phantom  bore 
His  head  aloft,  a  plumy  crest  he  wore : 
This  hand  appear'd  a  shining  sword  to  wield, 
Ai^d  that  su$tain*d  an  imitated  shield  : 
With  manly  mien  he  stalk'd  along  the  ground  5 
Nor  wanted  voice  bely'd,  nor  vaunting  sound- 
(Thus  haunting  ghosts  appear  to  waking  sight. 
Or  dreadful  visions  in  our  dreams  by  nightj 
The  spectre  seems  the  Daunian  chief  to  dare. 
And  flourishes  his  empty  sword  in  air : 
At  this  advancing,  Turnus  hurt'd  his  spear; 
The  phantom  whcel'd,  and  scem'd  to  fly  for  fear. 
Deluded  Turnus  thought  the  Trojan  fled. 
And  with  vain  hopes  his  haughty  fancy  fed. 
"  Whither,  O  coward*"  (thus  he  calls  aloud. 
Nor  found  he  spoke  to  wind,  and  chas'd  a  cloud ;) 
"  Why  thus  forsake  your  bride !  Receive  from  xa^ . 
The  fated  land  you  sou^^ht  so  long  by  sea." 
He  said ;  and,  brandishing  at  once  his  blade. 
With  eager  pace  pursu'd  the  flying  shade. 
By  chance  a  ship  was  fastened  to  the  shore, 
Which  from  old  Clusium  king  Osiuius  bore : 
The  plank  was  ready  laid  for  safe  ascent ; 
For  shelter  there  the  trembling  shadow  bent,    ■ 
And  skipp'd,  and  sciilk'd,  and  under  hatches  weni. 
Exulting  Turnus,  with  regardless  haste, 
Ascends  the  plank,  and  to  the  galley  pass'd. 
Scarce  had  he  rcach'd  the  prow,  Satumia's  hand 
The  hausers  cuts,  and  shoots  the  ship  from  land. 
With  wind  in  poop,  the  vessel  ploughs  the  sea,     . 
And  iheasures  back  with  speed  her  former  way.     . 
Meantime  JEnea&  seeks  his  absent  foe, 
And  sends  his  slaughter'd  troops  to  shades  below. 
The  guileful  phantom  now  forsook  the  shrowd^ 
■And  flew  sublime,  and  vanish'd  in  a  cloud. 
Too  late  young  Turnus  the  delusion  found, 
Far  on  the  sea,  still  making  from  the  ground, 
Then,  thankless  for  a  life  mleem'd  by  shame. 
With  sense  of  honour  stung,  and  forfeit  fame, 
Fearful  besides  of  what  in  fight  had  pass'd, 
His  hands  and  haggard  eyes  to  Heaven  he  cast 
"  O  Jove !"  he  cry'd,  "  for  what  ofience  have  1  , 
Deserv'd  to  bear  this  endless  infamy  } 
Whence  am  I  forc'd,  and  whither  am  I  borne. 
How,  and  with  what  reproach,  shall  I  return ! 
Shall  ever  I  behold  the  latian  plain. 
Or  see  Laurentum's  lofty  towers  again  ? 
What  will  they  say  of  their  deserting  chief  } 
The  war  was  mine,  I  fly  from  their  relief: 
I  led  to  Blaughter,  and  in  slaughter  leave  ; 
And  ev'n  from  hence  their  dyio^^  groans  receive. 
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Here,  OTer-matchM  in  fight,  io  heapi  they  lie. 
There,  scattered  o^er  the  fields,  ignobly  fly. 
Gape  wide,  O  Earth  !  and  draw  me  down  alive. 
Or,  oh,  ye  pitying  winds  !  a  wretch  relieve ; 
On  sands  or  shelves  the  splitting  vessel  drive  i 
Or  set  me  shipwrecked  on  some  desert  shore. 
Where  no  Rutulian  eyes  may  see  me  more  ; 
Unknown  to  friends,  or  foes,  or  conscious  feme. 
Lest  she  should  follow,  and  my  flight  proclaim  *** 

Thus  Tumus  rav*d,  and  various  £stes  revolv*d. 
The  choice  was  douutful,  but  the  death  resolv'd. 
And  now  the  sword,  and  now  the  sea  took  place : 
That  to  revenge,  and  this  to  purge  disgrace. 
Sometimes  he  thou-ht  to  swim  the  stormy  moin, 
By  stretch  of  arms  the  distant  shore  to  gain : 
Thrice  he  the  sword  assayed,  and  thrice  the  flood ; 
But  Juno,  mov*d  with  pity,  both  withstood ; 
And  thrice  repress^  his  rage :  strong  gales  supply^d, 
And  pushM  the  vessel  o*er  the  swelling  tide. 
At  length  ^he  lands  him  on  hii  native  shores. 
And  to  bis  father*s  longing  arms  restores. 

Meantime,  by  Jove's  impulse,  Mezentius  ana'd, 
,  Succeeding  Tumus,  with  his  ardour  warm*d 
His  iainting  friends,   reproached  their  shamefol 

flight, 
Kepeird  the  victors,  and  renewed  the  fight 
Against  their  king  the  Tuscan  troops  conspire, 
Such  is  their  hate,  and  such  their  fierce  desire 
Of  wisli'd  revenge :  on  him,  and  him  alone. 
All  hands  emp1oy*d,  and  all  their  darts  are  thrown. 
He,  like  a  solid  rock  by  seas  enclosM, 
To  raging  winds  and  roaring  waves  oppos'd  ; 
From  his  proud  summit  looking  down,  disdains 
Their  empty  menace,  and  unmov'd  remains. 

Beneath  bis  fleet  fell  haughty  Hebrus  dead« 
Then  Tatagus ;  and  Palmus,  as  he  fled : 
At  Latagus  a  weighty  stone  he  flung. 
His  face  was  flatted,  and  his  helmet  rung. 
Bat  Palmus  from  behind  receives  his  wound. 
Hamstringed  he  falls,  and  grovels  on  the  ground : 
His  crest  and  armour,  from  his  body  torn. 
Thy  shoulders,  Lausus,  and  thy  head  adorn. 
Eva9  and  Mymas,  both  of  Troy,  he  slew  ^ 
>lyma8  his  birth  from  fur  Theano  drew : 
Bom  on  that  fatal  night,  when,  big  with  fire. 
The  queen  produced  young  Paris  to  his  sire. 
But  Paris  in  the  Phrygian  fields  was  slain  ; 
Unthinking  Mymas,  on  the  Latian  plahi. 

And  as  a  savage  t)oar  on  mountains  bre^. 
With  forest  mast  and  fattening  marshes  fed  ; 
When  once  hu  sees  himself  in  toils  encIosM, 
By. huntsmen  and  their  eager  hounds  opposed. 
He  whets  his  tusks,  and  turns,  and  dares  the  war ; 
Th'  invadens  dart  their  javelins  from  afar  j 
All  keep  aloof,  and  safely  shout  around. 
But  none  presumes  to  give  a  nearer  wound. 
He  frets  and  froths,  erects  his  bristled  hide. 
And  shakes  a  grove  of  lanoes  from  his  side : 
Kot  otherwise  the  troops,  with  bate  inspired 
And  just  revenge,  against  the  tyrant  fir^d  ; 
Their  darts  with  clamour  at  a  distance  drive, 
And  only  keep  the  languished  war  alive. 
,      From  Coritus  came  Acron  to  the  light,     [night 
Who  left  his  spouse  betrothed  and  onconsummate 
li^ezentius  sees  him  through  the  squadrons  ride. 
Proud  of  the  purple  favours  of  his  bride. 
Then,  as  a  hungry  lion,  who  beholds 
A  gamesome  goat,  who  frisks  about  the  folds. 
Or  beamy  stag,  that  grazes  on  the  plain  j 
lie  itini,  he  roars,  he  shakes  his  rising  mane  i 


He  grins,  and  opens  wide  his  greedy jswf, 
The  prey  lies  panting  underneath  his  paws ; 
He  fills  his  femished  maw,  his  mouth  runs  oeer 
With  unchewed  morsels,  while  he  chums  the  gore  i 
So  proud  Mezentius  rushes  on  his  foes, 
And  first  unhappy  Acron  overthrows : 
Stretched  at  his  length,  he  spurns  the  swarthy 

ground,  [wound. 

The  lance,  besmeared  with  blood,  lies  brokeo  in  tht 

Then  with  disdifin  the  haughty  victor  viewVi 
Orodes  flying,  nor  the  wretch  pursued : 
Nor  thought  the  dasurdes  back  deserved  a  wound, 
But  mnning  gain'd  th*  advantage  of  the  grouo4 
Then,  turning  short,  he  met  him  face  to  face, 
To  give  his  victory  the  better  grace. 
Orodes  falls,  in  equal  fight  opprest: 
Mezentius  ti^ed  his  foot  upon  his  breast, 
And  rested  lance:  and  thus  aloud  he  cri«f, 
"  Lo,  here  the  champion  of  my  rebels  Ties  I'' 
The  fields  around  wit^  Id  Paean  ring. 
And  peals  of  shouts  applaud  the  conquering  kin^ 
At  this  the  vanquished,  with  his  dying  breath. 
Thus  fisintly  spoke,  and  prophesyed  in  death : 
"  Nor  thou,  proud  man,  unpunished  shalt  remsiai 
like  death  attends  thee  on  this  fatal  plain.*' 
lien,  sourly  smiling,  thus  the  kingreplyed: 
"  Fm-  what  belongs  to  me,  let  Jove  provide; 
But  die  thou  firat,  whatever  chance  ensue.ee 
He  said,  and  from  the  wound  the  weapon  drew: 
A  hovering  mist  came  swimming  o*er  his  sight. 
And  seal'd  his  eyes  in  everlasting  night 

By  Ca4icus,  Alcathous  was  slain ; 
Sacmtor  laid  Hydaspes  on  the  plain : 
Orses  the  strong  to  greater  stren^  must  yield  i 
He,  with  Parthenius,  were  by  Rapo  kill*d. 
Then  brave  Mcssapus  Cricetes  slew. 
Who  from  Lycaon's  blood  his  lineage  drew. 
But  from  his  headstrong  horse  his  fate  he  found, 
Who  threw  his  master  as  he  made  a  bound ; 
The  chief,  alighting,  stuck  him  to  the  ground. 
Then  Clonius  hand  in  hand,  on  foot  assails, 
The  Trojan  sinks,  and  Neptunees  son  prevails. 

Agis  the  Lycian,  stepping  forth  with  pride, 
To  single  fight  the  boldest  foe  defy'd ; 
Whom  Tuscan  Valcrus  by  force  oeercame. 
And  not  belyed  his  mighty  fatheres  fame. 
Salius  to  death  the  great  Antronius  sent. 
But  the  same  fate  the  victor  underwent ; 
Slain  hj  Nealcese  hand,  well  skill'd  to  throw 
The  flymg  dart,  and  draw  the  far-deceiving  bow. 

Thus  equal  deaths  are  dealt  with  equal  chance; 
By  turns  they  quit  their  ground,  by  turns  advanoei 
Victors,  and  vanquished,  in  the  various  fiekl. 
Nor  wholly  overcome,  nor  wholly  yield. 
The  gods  from  Heaven  survey  the  fatal  strife. 
And  mourn  the  miseries  of  human  life. 
Above  the  rest  two  goddesses  appear 
Concerned  for  each :  here  Venus,  Juno  there: 
Amidst  the  crowd  infernal  At^  shakes 
Her  scourge  aloft,  and  crest  of  hissing  snakes. 

Once  more  tlie  proud  Mezentius,  with  disdain, 
Brandished  his  spear,  and  rushed  into  the  plain: 
Where  towering  in  the  midmost  ranks  be  stood, 
Like  tall  Orion  stalking  o'er  the  flood : 
When  with  his  brawny  breast  he  cuts  the  waves, 
His  shoulders  scarce  the  topmost  billow  Isves. 
Or  like  a  mountain-ash,  wljose  roots  are  spread. 
Deep  fixt  in  earth,  in  clouds  he  hides  his  heiyL 

The  Trojan  prince  beheld  him  from  afar, 
And.  dauntless  undertook  the  doubtful  v«&       ,' 
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AXhMt  So  his  ttrengtli,  and  like  a  rock, 
ftis'd  on  hn  bate,  Mezeotius  stood  the  shock. 
He  stood,  and,  measuring  ftrst  with  careful  eyes 
The  space  hit  spear  cootd  reach,  aloud  he  cries; 
**  My  siroog  right-hand,  and  sword,  assist  my 
(Those  only  gods  Mexentius  will  invoke.)  [stroke; 
Bis  armour,  from  the  Trojan  pirate  torn. 
By  my^ triumphant  Lausus  shall  be  wom.^ 
He  stjd,  and  with  his  utmost  force  he  threw 
The  massy  spear,  which,  hissing  as  it  flew, 
Reached  the  celestial  shield  that  stopp'd  the  course; 
But  glancing  thence,  the  y<et-unbroken  force 
Took  a  new  bent  obliquely,  and  betwixt 
The  sid^  and  bowels  fam'd  Aothores  fix'd* 
Anthores  had  from  Argos  travell'd  far, 
Alcides*  friend,  and  brother  of  the  war : 
Till,  tir'd  with  toils,  fair  luly  he  chose. 
And  in  Evander's  palace  sought  repose : 
N»w  falling  by  another  wound,  his  eyes 
He  cast  to  Heaven,  on  Argos  thinks,  and  diet. 

Hie  pious  Trojan  then  his  javelin  sent; 
The  shield  gave  way^:  throurh  treble  plates  it  went 
Of  solid  brass,  of  linen  trebly  roli'd. 
And  three  bull-bides,  which  round  the  buckler  rolPd. 
All  these  it  passed,  resistless  in  the  course, 
7Vanspierc*d  his  thigh,  and  spent  its  dying  force. 
The  gaping  wound  gush'd  out  a  crimson  flood ; 
The  TVojan,  glad  with  sight  of  hostile  blood. 
His  ftdchion  drew,  to  closer  fight  addressed. 
And  with  new  force  his  fainting  foe  oppressed. 
His  fiither's  peril  Lausus  view'd  with  grief. 
He  sigh*d,  he  wept,  he  ran  to  his  relief: 
And  here,  heroic  youth,  'tis  here  I  must 
To  thy  immortal  memory  be  just ; 
And  sing  an  act  so  noble  and  so  new. 
Posterity  will  scarce  believe  'tis  true. 
Pain'd  with  hit  wound,  and  useless  for  the  £ght. 
The  father  sought  to  save  himself  by  flight : 
Encnmber'd,  slow  he  dragg'd  the  spear  along. 
Which  pierc'd  his  thigh,  and  in  bis  buckler  hung. 
The  piout  youth,  resolv'd  on  death,  below 
The  lifted  sword  springs  forth,  to  face  the  foe  ; 
Protects  his  parent,  and  preventt  the  blow. 
Shoatt  of  applause  ran  ringing  through  the  field. 
To  see  the  son  the  vanquish'd  father  shield : 
All  fir'd  with  generous  indignation  strive ; 
And,  with  a  storm  of  darts,  at  distance  drive 
The  Trojan  chief:  who,  held  at  bay  from  far, 
On  his  Vulcanian  orb  sustain'd  the  war. 

As  when  thick  hail  comes  rattling  in  the  wind, 
The  ploughman,  passenger,  and  labouring  hind, 
For  shelter  to  the  neigltbouring  covert  fly  ; 
Or  bous'd,  or  safe  in  hollow  caverns  lie; 
But,  that  o'erblown,  when  Heaven  above  them 
Return  to  travel,  and  renew  their  toils ;      [smiles, 
£neat,   thos.  o'erwhelm'd  on  every  side. 
The  storm  of  darts,  undaunted,  did  abide ;  fcry'd  t 
And  thus  to  Lausus  loud,  with  friendly  threatening, 
*'  Why  wilt  thou  rush  to  certain  death,  and  rage 
Id  rash  attempts,  beyond  thy  tender  age, 
Betray'd  by  pious  love  ?"  Nor,  thus  forebom. 
The  youth  desists,  but  with  insulting  scorn 
Provokes  the  lingering  prince,  whose  patience, 

tir'd. 
Gave  plaoa,  and  all  his  breast  with  fury  fir'd. 
Por  now  the  Pates  prepared  their  sharpen'd  sheers; 
And,  lifted  high,  the  flaming  sword  appears, 
Which  full  descending,  with  a  frightful  sway, 
Thro'  shield  and  corslet  forc'd  th'  impetuous  way, 
j&fd  buried  deep  in  his  £ur  besom  lay. 


The  purple  ttreamt  through th^  thio  armour  strova 
And  drench'd  Ih*  embrdder'd  coat  bis  mother 

wove; 
And  life  at  length  forK>dk  his  heaving  heart, 
loth  from  to  sweet  a  mansion  to  depart 

But  when,  with  blood  and  paleness  all  o'erspread. 
The  pious  prince  beheld  young  Lausus  dead ; 
He  griev'd,  he  wept,  the  sight  an  image  brought 
Of  his  own  filial  love;  a  sadly  pleasing  thought! 
Then  stretch'd  his  hand  to  hold  him  up,  and  said, 
"  Poor  halplest  jrouth  f  what  praises  can  be  paid 
To  love  so  great,  to  such  transcendent  store 
Of  early  worth,  and  s\\re  presage  of  more ! 
Accept  whate'er  -^eas  can  afford  : 
Untouch'd  thy  arms,  untaken  be  thy  swoid  ? 
And  all  that  pleas'd  thee  living,  still  reaain 
Inviolate,  and  sacred  to  the  slain ! 
Thy  body  on  thy  parents  I  bestow 
To  rest  thy  soul,  at  |east  if  shadows  know. 
Or  have  a  sense  of  human  things  below. 
There  to  thy  fellow-ghosts  with  glory  tell, 
♦  'Twas  by  the  great  JF.neas'  hand  I  fell.* " 
With  this  his  distant  friends  he  beckons  near. 
Provokes  their  duty,  and  prevents  their  fear : 
Himself  assists  to  lift  him  from  the  ground. 
With  cloUed  locks,  and  blood  that  well'd  from  out 

the  wound. 
Meantime  his  father,  now  no  father,  stood. 
And  wash'd  his  wounds  by  Tiber's  yellow  flood : 
Opprest  with  anguish,  panting,  and  o'erspent. 
His  faiinting  limbs  against  an  oak  he  leant. 
A  bough  bis  brazen  helmet  did  sustain. 
His  heavier  arms  lay  scattered  on  the  plain : 
A  chosen  train  of  youth  around  him  stand. 
His  drooping  head  was  rested  on  his  hand : 
His  grisly  bcarrl  his  pensive  bosom  sought. 
And  all  on  lausus  ran  his  restless  thought. 
Careful,  concem'd  his  danger  to  prevent. 
He  much  inquir'd,  and  many  a  message  sent 
To  warn  him  from  the  field :  alas  !  in  vain ; 
Behold  his  mournful  followers  bear  him  slain ; 
O'er  his  broad  shield  still  gush'd  the  yawniqs 

wound,  ^ 

And  drew  a  bloody  trail  along  the  ground. 

Far  off  he  heard  their  cries,  far  off  divin'd 
The  dire  event  with  a  foreboding  mind. 
With  dust  he  sprinkled  first  bis  hoar)^  head^ 
Then  both  his  lifted  hands  to  Heaven  he  spread  ; 
Last  the  dear  corpse  embracing,  thus  he  said  : 
"  What  joys,  alas  !  could  this  firail  being  give, 
That  I  have  been  so  covetous  to  live  ? 
To  see  my  son,  and  such  a  son,  resign 
His  life,  a  ransom  for  preserving  mine  ? 
And  am  I  th^n  preserved,  and  art  thou  lost  ? 
How  much  too  dear  has  that  redemption  cost } 
'Tis  now  my  bitter  banishment  1  feel ; 
1  his  is  a  wound  too  deep  for  time  to  heal. 
My  guilt  thy  growing  virtues  did  defsmc. 
My  blackness  blotted  thy  unblemish'd  name. 
Chas'd  from  a  throne,  abandon'd,  and  exil'd. 
For  foul  misdeeds,  were  punishments  too  mild : 
I  ow'd  my  people  these,  and  from  their  hate  . 
With  less  resentment  could  have  borne  my  fate. 
And  yet  I  live,  and  yet  sustain  tbe  sight 
Of  hated  men,  and  of  more  hated  light: 
But  will  not  long."    With  that  he  rais'd  fronv 

ground 
His  fainting  limbs,  that  stagger'd  with  his  wound. 
Yet  with  a  mind  resolv'd,  and  unappall'd 
With  paint  or  perils,  for  bit  courser  «aU'd  i 
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WcH-iiKmth'd,  well-aMnag'd,  whom  faimtelf  did 
With  daily  care,  and  mounted  with  success :  [drets 
Bis  aid  in  arms,  his  ornament  in  peace. 

Sootldng  his  cuuragre  with  a  gentle  stroke, 
The  steed  seemM  sensible  while  thas  he  spoke : 
**  O  Rhtebus,  we  have  liv*d  too  long  for  me 
(If  life  and  long  w^rc  terms  that  could  agree)  ; 
This  day  thou  either  shall  brin^  back  the  hewl 
And  bloody  trophies  of  the  Trojan  dead  ; 
This  day  tbon  either  shalt  revenge  my  woe 
Tor  murdered  Lausus,  on  his  cruel  fbe ; 
Or,  if  inexorable  ftite  deny 
Our  conquest,  with  thy  conquer'd  master  die ! 
For,  after  such  a  lord,  I  rest  secure, 
Thou  wilt  no  foreign  reins,^or  Trojan  load,  endure." 
He  said :  and  straight  th'  officious  counter  kneeb 
To  take  his  wonted  weight     His  hands  he  fills 
With  pointed  javelins :  on  bis  ht>«d  he  lacM 
His  glittering  helm,  which  terribly  was  grac*d 
With  waving  horse-hair,  nodding  from  afar ; 
Then  spyrr'd  bis  thundering  steed  amidst  the  war., 
Ix>ve,  anguish,  wrath,  and  grief,  to  madness 

wrought. 
Despair,  and  secret  shame,  and  conscious  thought 
.Qf^inborn  worth,  his  labouring  soul  oppressM, 
Roird  in  his  eyes,  and  rag*d  wiihiQ  his  breast 
Then  loud  he  callM  ^eas  thrice  by  name, 
The  loud  repeated  voice  to  glad  J^ae^s  came.     * 
•*  Great  Jove,"  he  said,  "  and  the  far  sliootinrgod, 
Inspire  thy  mini  to  make  thy  challenge  cpoa.'* 
H^  »puke  no  more,  but  hastened,  void  of  fear, 
And  threatened  with  his  long  protended  spear. 

To  whom  Mtzentius  thus :  "  Thy  vaunts  are 
My  Lausus  lies  extended  on  the  plain :         [vaio, 
He*s  lost !  thy  conquest  is  already  won. 
The- wretched  sire  is  murder*d  in  the  son. 
Nor  fete  I  fear,  but  all  the  gods  defy, 
Forbefir  thy  threats,  my  business  is  to  die; 
But  first  receive  this  parting  legacy." 
Be  said :  and  straight  a  whirling  dart  be  sent: 
Another  after,  and  another  went 
"Itoand  in  a  spacious  ring  he  rides  the  field. 
And  vainly  plies  tb'  impenetrable  shield  : 
Thrice  rode  nc  round,  and  thrice -fineas  wheei'd. 
Turned  as  he  tum*d  ;  the  golden  orb  withstood 
The  strokes ;  and  bore  about  an  iron  wood. 
Impatient  of  delay,  and  weary  grown, 
8till  to  defend,  and  to  defend  alone ; 
To  wrench  the  darts  which  in  his  buckler  light, 
Vrg'd  and  o*erlabour'd  in  unequal  fi^ht : 
At  length  reitolvM,  he  throws  «ith  all  his  fbrce 
Full  at  the  temples  of  the  wamor-horse. 
Just  where  *hh  stroke  was  aim'd,  th*  um  rring  spear 
Made  way,  and  stood  tranf  fiitt  through  either  ear. 
Seized  with  unwonted  piin,  surprised  with  fright. 
The  wounded  steed  curvets ;  and,  rai»*d  upright, 
lights  on  hiM  feet  before ;  his  hoofs  behind 
Spring  up  in  air  aloft,  and  lash  the  wind. 
Bown  comes  the  rider  headlong  from  his  height, 
His  horse  came  after  with  unwieldy  weight; 
And,  floundering  forward,  pitching  on  his  head. 
His  lord's  encumher'd  shoulder  overlaid  : 
From  either  host  the  mingled  shouts  and  cries 
Of  Trojans  and  Rutulians  rend  the  skies. 
JEne^a,  hastening,  wav'd  his  fatal  sword 
High  o*er  his  head,  with  this  r(  proaehful  word ; 
•*  Now,  where  arc  now  thy  vaunts,  the  fierce  disdain 
Of  proud  Mezentius,  and  the  lof^y  strain  ^"     v 
'      Struggliiig,  and  wildly  staring  on  the  skies,  ' 
With  icarce  recoTer'd  vi^ht,  he  Urns  repUea ; 


l&ftYDIN^S  TRANSLATIOWS 


^  Why  tbMe  iuMiltiBg  wMtfi,  Hite  «M(e  oTbiMar 
To  soula  nndaonted,  and  secure  of  death  > 
Tis  00  dishonour  for  ihe  brave  to  die. 
Nor  came  I  here  with  hope  of  victory. 
Nor  ask  I  life,  nor  fought  with  that  deagn  s 
As  I  had  us  d  my  fortone,  use  tho«  thisc 
My  dying  sen  contracted  no  such  baiid ; 
The  gift  is  hateful  from  his  murderer^  hia|_ 
For  this,  this  only  favour  let  me  sue : 
If  pity  can  to  conquerd  foes  be  due, 
RdQie  it  not:  but  let  roy  body  have 
The  laat  retrcAt  of  humm  kind,  a  grave. 
Too  well  I  know  th*  insulting  people's  hatef 
Protect  rae  from  their  vengeance  after  fiate  c 
I'his  refuge  for  my  poor  reomins  provide, , 
And  lay  my  much-lov'd  Lausus  by  my  side.** 
He«aid,  and  to  the  throat  his  sword  appty'd. 
The  crimson  stream  diaftam'd  his  arms  around. 
And  the  disdaiafol  soul  came  rvshing  thuMigh  tM 
vouiid. 


VU  SUNrsNTH   SOOC  OF 

THE  JEN  BIS. 


THI  ASGUMKirr. 

iBNBAS  trecAs  a  trophy  of  the  spoilt  of  tfeKeoCras^ 
grants  a  truce  for  burying  the  dead  ;  and  sends 
home  the  body  of  Pi^las  with  great  tolemnityi 
Latius  calls  a  council  to  propose  oflTere  of  peaos 
to  .£nea«,  which  occasions  great  anirnotity  be- 
twixt Tumus  and  Dranoes :  in  the  mean  Un^ 
there  is  a  sharp  entt^s^ement  of  the  horse ;  where* 
m  Camilla  signal'tzes  herself;  is  killed :  and  tte 
Latine  troops  are  entirvl}^  defeated. 


ScAics  had  the  rosy  Mommg  rsSs'd  l^er  hea4 
Above  the  wavps,  and  left  her  watery  bed  ; 
Tha  pious  chief,  whom  double  cares  attend 
For  his  onbury'd  soldiers,  and  his  friend  : 
Yet  first  to  Heaven  perfbrm'd  a  victor*!  Towt^ 
He  bar^d  an  ancient  oak  of  a)i  her  boughs : 
rhen  on  a  rising  ground  the  trunk  he  plac^ ; 
Which  with  the  poils  of  his  dead  foe  be  grac'd* 
The  coat  of  arms  by  proud  Mezentins  wtyrn, 
NofT  on  a  naked  shag  in  triumph  home. 
Was  hung  on  high,  and  glitter'd  from  aforf 
A  trophy  ^cred  to  the  god  of  war- 
Above  his  arms,  fixt  on*  the  leafless  wood, 
Appe^tr'd  his  plumy  crest,  besmear'd  with  bIood| 
His  brazen  bnckler  on  the  left  was  seen  ; 
Trnnch'^ns  of  shiverMiances  hung  between  ? 
And  00  the  right  was  plac'd  his  corslet,  bor'd ; 
And  to  the  neck  was  ty'd  hi^  unavaHing  swoid. 
A  crowd  of  chief*  enclose  the  godlike  man ; 
Who  thus,  conspicuous  in  the  midst,  began : 
*'  Our  toils,  my  friends,  are  crown'd  with  surf 
success : 
nThe  greater  part  perforra'd,  achieve  the  les^ 
Now  follow  cheerful  to  the  trembling  town ; 
Press  but  an  entrance,  and  presume  it  woo. 
Fear  is  no  more  r  fbrHerce  Mescotios  lies. 
As  the  first  fruits  of  war,  a  sacrifice. 
Tumus  shall  stand  extended  on  the  plam; 
And  in  this  omeif  is  already  slain. 
Prepared  in  arms,  pursue  ]rour  happy  chance; 
That  none^  vnwam^d,  xucf  plead  kis  igaonnQil 
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And  I,  at  Heareu^mtyihiiad  hoar,  may  find 
Yoar  warlike  ensigns  waving  ia  tiie  wind. 
Meantime  the  rites  and  fbnaral'^oiBps  prepare. 
Due  to  yQ\\r  'iead  ODOipftnioas  of  the  war : 
The  last  rtipect  the  living  can  bertow, 
To  shield  -their  shadows  from  contempt  helov. 
That  conquer'd  earth  be  ihairs  for  which  thfef 

AwjEfat; 
And  which  for  ns  with  their  own  blood  they  bought 
But  first  the  corpse  of  oar  unhappy  friend. 
To  the  sad  eity  of  Evander  send : 
Who,  nut  inrlorious  ia  his  age's  bloom. 
Was  hurry  *d  hence  by  too  severe  a  doom.'' 

Thus,  weeping  while  be  spoke,  he  took  hit  way, 
Where,  4K>w  in  dt  athr,  lamented  Pallas  lay : 
Acoetes  watch'd  the  coipie;  whose  youth  de> 

senr'd 
The  fether's  trust,  tad  now  the  son  be  served 
With  equal  ftiith,  but  i&M  auspicious  care : 
Th'  attmdants  of  the  slain  his  sorrow  share. 
A  troop  of  Trojans  mix'd  with  theae  appear. 
And  mourning  matrons  with  disheveird  hair. 
Soon  as  the  priaoe  appears,  they  raise  a  cry; 
All  beat  their  breasts,  and  ecfaora  rend  the  sky. 
They  rear  bis  drooping  forehead  from  the  frooad ; 
Bat  when  Aoeas  view'd  the  grisly  wound 
Which  Pallas  in  his  manly  bosom  bore, 
And  the  fair  iesh  Uistaia'd  with  porple  fora : 
Fust,  making  into  tears,  the  pioos  man 
Bsplor'd  ao  sad  a  sight,  them  thus  be^an  t 

"  Unhappy  youth  !  when  Fortune  gave  the  vett 
Of  my  fuM  wishes,  she  refus'd  the  best^ 
She  came ;  but  brought  not  thee  along,  to  blast 
If  y  longing  eyes,  and  share  ia  my  soccett : 
She  gruilg*d  thy  safe  return,  the  triumphs  due 
To  prosperoos  valour,  hi  the  public  view. 
Not  thus  I  promisM,  when  thy  father  lent 
Thy  neediest  succour  with  a  sad  consent ; 
EmbracM  me  parting  for  th'  Etrurian  land. 
And  sent  me  to  possess  a  large  command. 
He  wam'd,  and  from  hit  own  experiear^e  told. 
Our  &)es  were  warlike,  disciplined,  and  bold : 
And  now^  perhaps,  in  hones  of  thy  retmni, 
Rich  odours  on  his  loaded  altars  bum ; 
While  we,  with  vain  officious  pomp,  prepare 
To  send  him  back  hit  portion  of  the  war : 
A  bloody  breathless  body :  whoeh  oaa  oaw 
Ko  fartiier  debt,  but  to  the  powers  bdow. 
The  wretched  Itther,  ere  his  race  ^  run, 
Shalt  view  the  funeral  hanoaia  of  hisaon. 
These  su-e  my  triumphs  of  the  Latian  war ; 
Firaits  of  my  plighted  Ikith,  and  boasted  cart* 
And  yet,  unhappy  sire,  thou  shak  nat  tee 
A  son,  whose  death  ditgrac'd  his  ancestry ; 
Thou  Shalt  not  blush,  old  man,  however  griev'dr 
Thy  PaHas  no  dishonest  wound  received. 
He  dy'd  no  death  to  make  thee  wish,  too  late, 
Tbou  had'st  not  liv'd  to  see  bis  shaaaefol  fate. 
But  what  a  champion  has  th*  Ansaniaa  coast. 
And  what  a  friend  hast  thou,  Ascanius,  lost  V* 

Thus  having  moum*d,  he  gave  the  word  aroud. 
To  raise  tlie  breathless  body  from  the  ground ; 
And  chose  a  thousand  horse,  the  flower  of  aH 
His  warHke  troops,  to  wait  the  funeral : 
To  bear  him  back,  and  share  Evander's  grief 
|(A  well-becoming,  bat  a  weak  rehef). 
Of  oaken  twigs  they  twist  an  easy  bier ; 
Then  an  their  shoulders  the  sad  burthen  rear. 
The  body  vn  this  rural  hearse  is  borne, 
^M  laavet  Mid  fttoetal  gTMot  the  bier  adtnk 


All  pale  he  lies,  and  looht  pL  loadj  tartr, 
Near  cropt  by  virgin  hands,  to  dress  the  bower : 
Uofaded  yet,  but  yet  unfed  below,  [owe« 

No  moi-e  to  mother  earth  or  the  green  ttem  shall 
Then  two  ftur  vests,  of  wondrous  work  and  outt. 
Of  purple  wovao,  and  with  gold  embott,  - 
For  oroamt^nt  the  Trojan  h«ro  brooght^ 
Which  with  her  bands  SidonUn  Olio  wronght 
One  rest  array'd  the  oorpae,  and  one  they  spread 
0*er  his  clos'd  eyes,  and  wrapped  around  his  faead» 
That  when  the  yellow  hiir  in  flame  should  fall. 
The  catchmg  fire  might  bum  the  gijlden  caul* 
Besides  the  spoils  of  foes  in  battle  slain»  • 
When  he  desiiended  on  the  Latian  plain : 
Arms,  tmppings,  horses,  by  the  hearse  he  kd 
(n  long  array  (th'  achievements  of  the  dead). 
Then,  pinionM  with  their  hands  hahind^  appear 
Th'  unhappy  captives,  marching  ia  the  rear: 
Appointed  cdferings  in  the  victor's  name, 
Ta  sprinkle  with  their  Uood  the  funeral  flame* 
Inferior  trophies  by  the  ohieA  ace  home; 
Gauntlets  and  helma,  their  loaded  hands,  adoin^ 
And  fair  inscriptions  flsct,  and  titles  read. 
Of  Latian  leaders  conquer'd  by  the  dead. 
Acoetes  on  his  pupiFs  oorpta  attends. 
With  feeble  stept :  aapfMrted  by  his  fricnda: 
Pausing  at  every  pace,  in  aorrow  drown'd. 
Betwixt  their  amss  he  siaks  apon  the  ground. 
Where  groveling,  while  he  lies  in  deep  despair^ 
He  t>eats  his  breast,  and  rends  hit  hoary  hair. 
The  c'lampioa'a  chariot  next  baeen  to  foU, 
Uesmear'd  with  hostile  blood,  and  bononrably  feniL 
To  date  the  pomp,  JEthon,  the  stead  of  etate. 
Is  led,  the  funerals  of  his  lood  to  wait 
Stripped  of  his  trappingv,  with  a  soUen  pace 
He  walks,  and  the  big  tears  roa  roUing  dawn  hit  feoa» 
The  lanoe  of  PaUaa,  and  the  crimson  crett. 
Are  borne  behind ;  the  victor  seiaM  the  rest. 
The  march  begint :  the  trumpets  hoarsely  sounds 
The  pikes  and  buaces  trail  aleng  the  ground. 
Thus,  wh'Ua  the  Trojan  aad  Arcadian  horta 
To  Palianteaa  towers  diraet  their  course. 
In  long  procession  rank'd ;  the  pioui  cWaf 
Stopp'd  in  the  rear,  aad  gave  a  vent  to  gnef. 
*'  The  public  care,"  he  said, '« which  war  attends^ 
Diverts  our  present  woet,  at  least  suspends ; 
Peace  with  tha  manes  of  great  Pallas  dwaU ; 
Hail,  holy  rttlics,  pad  a  last  fereaell  V* 
He  taid  no  more,  but  inly  thongh  he  moum'd, 
Reatmin^d  hit  tears,  and  to  the  caaop  retwv'd. 

Now  suppliants,  from  Laurentum  sent,  demand- 
A  truce,  with  olive  hranohea  in  their  haad. 
Obtest  his  clemency,  and  firom  the  plain 
Beg  leava  to  draw  the  bodies  of  their  slain. 
They  plead,  that  none  those  common  rites  deny" 
To  conqoar'd  iaes,  that  in  fair  battle  die. 
All  cause  of  bate  was  ended  ip  their  death ; 
Nor  could  he  war  with  bodies  void  of  breath. 
A  Ipog,  they  hap'd,  would  hear  a  king's  request: 
Whose  aon  he  once  was  oallM,  and  once  his  guest* 

Their  suit,  which  was  too  just  to  be  deny'4* 
The  hero  grants,  and  feither  fehot  reply 'd : 
"  O  Latian  priacea,  bow  aevem  a  fhte. 
In  causelefli  quarrels,  hat  involved  your  state  I 
Au'i  arm'd  against  an  unoflending  man. 
Who  sought  your  friendship  ere  the  war  began  I 
You  beg  a  trace,  which  I  wauld  gladly  give. 
Not  only  tor  the  tiain,  bat  those  who  live. 
I  came  not  hither  but  by  Heavea^s  command. 
And  tent  1^  lata  to  thasa  t|M  Lilian  Inod. 
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Korwafetvviinijait;  yimrkhigcleiijrM 
My  protkt'd  frieodtbip,  and  my  promitM  bride. 
hm  me  for  Turaos ;  Toraot  then  should  try 
Hie  caofe  in  arms,  to  conquer  or  to  die. 
My  right  and  hie  are  in  diipate :  the  ilain 
Fell  without  fiiult,  onr  quarrel  to  maintain. 
In  eqoal  arms  let  ot  alone  contend  ; 
And  let  him  ranquish,  whom  hie  fiiites  befriend. 
This  is  the  way,  so  tell  him,  topoansa 
The  royal  virgin,  and  restore  the  peace. 
Bear  this  my  message  back;  with  ample  lea:ve 
That  3FOur  dUun  friends  may  frineral-rites  receirew" 

Thus  haymg  said,  th'  ambassadors,  amaz*d, 
Stood  mute  a  while,  and  on  each  other  gax'd : 
Drances,  their  chi^,  who  harboured  in  his  btenat 
Long  hate  to  Tunus,  as  his  foe  pvofost. 
Broke  silence  first,  and  to  the  godlike  man. 
With  graceful  actkm  bowing,  thus  began : 

**  Auspicious  prince,  in  arms  a  mighty  name, 
But  yet  whose  actions  for  transcend  your  fruae : 
Would  I  your  jnstice  or  your  force  ennress,' 
Thought  can  but  equal ;  and  all  words  are  lem : 
Your  answer  we  shall  thankfully  relate^ 
And  fovours  granted  to  the  Latian  state : 
If  wish'd  success  yonr  labour  shall  attend, 
Think  peace  concluded,  and  the  kipg  your  friend : 
Let  Tumus  leave  the  realm  to  your  command : 
And  se^k  allianoe  hi  some  other  land : 
Build  yon  the  city  which  your  frites  assign : 
We  should  be  proud  in  the  great  work  to  join.*' 
Thus  Drances;  and  hb  words  so  well  persuade 
7%e  rest  impower'd,  that  soon  a  truce  is  made. 
Twelve  days  the  term  allow'd :  and  during  thoae^ 
Latians  and  Trqjane,  now  no  longer  Ibes, 
Mix'd  in  the  woods,  for  funeral  piles  prqiare. 
To  foil  the  timber,  and  forgrt  the  war. 
Loud  axes  through  the  groaning  groves  resound : 
Oak,  mountain-ash,  and  poplar,  spread  the  ground : 
Fits  foil  from  high :  and  some  the  trunks  receive, 
In  loaden  wains,  with  wedges  some  they  cleave. 

And  now  the  fotal  news  by  Fame  is  blown 
Through  the  short  circuit  of  th'  Arcadian  town. 
Of  Pallas  slain :  by  Fame,  which  just  before 
His  triumphs  on  distended  pinions  bore. 
Bnsbmgfrfom  out  the  gate,  the  people  stand. 
Bach  with  afoneral  flambeau  in  his  hand: 
Wildly  they  stare,  distracted  with  amaze : 
The  fields  are  lighten'd  with  a  fiery  blaze. 
That  cast  a  sullen  splendour  on  their  friends 
(The  marching  troop  which  thehr  dread  prince  ai- 
^  tends). 

Both^partiesmeet:  they  raise  a  dotefol  cry: 
The  matrons  from  the  walls  with  shrieks  reply : 
And  their  mixt  moummg  rends  the  vaulted  sky. 
The  town  is  flU'd  with  tumult  and  with  tears. 
Till  the  loud  clamours  reach  Evander's  ears  ; 
Forgetful  of  his  state,  he  runs  along 
With  a  disorder'd  pace,  and  cleaves  the  throng : 
Falls  on  the  corpse,  and  groaning  there  he  lies, 
Witb  silent  grief,  that  itpeaks  but  at  his  eyes : 
Short  sighs  luid  sobs  succeed:  till  sorrow  breaks 
A  passage,  and  at  once  he  weeps  and  speaks. 

«  O  Pallas !  thou  ha«t  foil'd  thy  plighted  word ! 
To  fight  with  caution,  not  to  tempt  the  sword, 
i  wam'd  thee,  but  in  vain ;  for  weH  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  pornie : 
That  boHhig  blood  would  carry  thee  tp  for : 
Youn^  as  thou  wert  in  daoisrefs,  raw  to  war  I 
O  cur»t  essay  of  arms,  disartrous  doom, 
Prelude  of  bioody  fields,  and  fights  to  comt  ? 


Hard( 

Vain  vows  to  Heaven,  and  unavailing  cam  f 
Thrice  happy  thou,  dear  partner  ef  my  bed» 
Whose  holy  soul  the  stroke  of  fortune  fled: 
PresekMis  of  ilb,  and  leavrog  me  behind. 
To  drink  the  dregs  of  lifo  by  fote  assignU 
Beyond  the  goal  of  nature  I  have  gone ; 
My  Pallas  late  set  out,  but  reached  tooadiMb 
U^  from  my  leagoe  against  th*  Aosonian  stat% 
Amid  their  weapons  I  had  found  my  frttn, 
(DeservM  from  them)  then  I  had  been  retnm*A 
A  breathless  victor,  and  my  son  had  mooni'd. 
Yet  will  bot  I  my  Trojan  friend  upbraid. 
Nor  grudge  th*  allianoe  I  so  gladly  nmde. 
nVas  not  his  fouh  my  Pallas  foil  so  young* 
But  my  own  crime  for  having  liv'd  too  longw 
Vet,  since  the  gods  had  destm'd  him  to  di^ 
At  least  he  led  the  way  to  victory  s 
First  fur  his  friends  he  won  the  fotal  shore. 
And  sent  whole  herds  of  siaughter'd  foes  befoct  s 
A  death  too  great,  too  glocions  to  deplore. 
Nor  will  I  acM  new  honours  to  thy  grave; 
Content  with  thoae  the  Trojan  hero  pve. 
That  funeral  pomp  thy  Phrygian  friends  desiga'd  t 
In  which  the  Tnscan  chiefs  and  army  join'd : 
Great  spoils,  and  txt>phieB,  gain'd  by  tbee,  they 

bear: 
Then  let  thy  own  achievements  be  thy  share. 
£v*nthou,  OTumns!  hadst  a  trophy  stood. 
Whose  mighty  trunk  had  better  grac'd  the  wood. 
If  Pallas  had  arriv'd,  with  equal  length 
Of  years,  to  match  thy  bulk  with  equal  stre^gtb^ 
But  why,  unhappy  man,  dost  thou  detain 
Thesetroops  to  view  the  tears  thou  shedd'st  in  rvml 
Go,  firiends,  this  message  to  your  lord  relate  | 
Tell  him,  that  if  I  bear  my  bitter  fote. 
And  after  Pallas'  death,  live  lingering  on, 
Tis  to  behold  his  vengeance  for  my  son. 
I  sUy  for  Tumos  ;  whose  devoted  head 
Is  owing  to  the  living  and  the  dead : 
M^  son  and  I  expect  it  from  his  hand: 
His  all  that  he  can  give,  or  we  demand. 
Joy  is  no  more ;  but  I  would  gladly  go. 
To  greet  my  Pallas  wHh  such  news  below.'' 

The  mom  had  now  dispetlM  the  shades  of  night  f 
Restoring  toils,  when  she  restored  the  light : 
The  Trojan  king,  and  Tuscan  chief,  command 
To  raise  the  piles  along  the  winding  strand: 
Their  friends  convey  the  dead  to  funeral  fires; 
Black  smouUring  smoke  from  the  green  wood  ea* 
pires;  [retires. 

The  light  of  Heaven  is  chok'd,  and  the  new  daj 
Then  thrice  around  the  khidled  piles  they  go 
(For  ancient  custom  had  ordain*d  it  so). 
Thrice  horse  and  loot  about  the  fires  are  led. 
And  thrice  with  loud  laments  they  hail  the  dead. 
Tears  trickling  down  their  breasts  bedew  the 

gnwnd; 
And  drums  and  trumpets  mix  their  mournful  sound 
Amid  the  blaze,  their  pious  brethren  thnm 
Uto  spoils,  in  battle  taken  from  the  Ibe ; 
Helms,  bits  emboet,  and  swords  of  shining  steel. 
One  casts  a  target,  one  a  chariot-wheel : 
Some  to  their  fellows  their  own  arms  restorp  : 
The  fbJchions  which  in  hidcless  fight  they  bore : 
Their  l>ucklefs  pierc'd,  their  darts  bestow'd  ai 

vain. 
And  riiiver'd  lanoes  gather'd  from  the  plain  s 
Whole  herds  of  offered  bulls  about  the  fire. 
And  bristled  boars^  and  woolly  sheep,  exgifi^ 
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Arwiiid  t^  pilar  m  earefol  Iraop  attends. 

To  watch  the  wastmg  Amucs,  aiMl  weep  their  bani- 

ing  ftiends. 
Luigerrag  along  the  shore,  till  dewy  night 
Kew  decksthe  face  of  Heaven  with  starry  ligjbt 

The  conquer'd  Latians,  with  like  pious  care. 
Tiles  without  numher  for  their  dead  {Nrepare ; 
Part,  in  the  places  where  they  fell  are  laid; 
And  part  are  to  the  neigbhouring  fields  conveyed. 
nt  corpse  of  kings,  and  captains  of  renown, 
Borne  off  in  state,  are  bury'd  m  the  town : 
The  rest  mthonoor'd,  and  without  a  name^ 
Are  cast  a  comnHHi  heap,  to  feed  the  flame. 
TrQJans  and  Latiansvie  with  like  desires 
To  make  the  field  of  battle  shine  with  fires ; 
And  the  promiscuous  blaze  to  Heaven  aspires* 

Now  had  the  morning  tbrioe  renewed  the  lights 
And  thrice  dispelled  the  shadows  of  the  night ; 
When  those  who  round  the  wasted  fires  remain. 
Perform  the  last  sad  office  to  the  slain : 
They  rake  the  yet  warm  ashes  from  below ; 
These,  and  the  bones  unbum*d,  in  earth  bestow  .- 
These  relics  with  their  country-rites  they  grace ; 
And  raise  a  mount  of  turf  to  mark  the  place. 

But,  in  the  palace  of  the  king,  appears 
A  scene  more  solemn,  and  a  pomp  of  tears. 
Ifaids,  matrons,  widows,  mix  their  common  moans : 
I>rphans  their  sires,  and  sires  lament  their  sons. 
All  in  thatunitersal  sorrow  share. 
And  curse  the  cause  of  this  unhappy  ifar. 
A  broken  league,  a  bride  unjustly  sought, 
A  crown  usurp'd,  which  with  their  blood  is  brought  i 
These  are  the  crimes,  with  which  they  load  the 
Of  Tumus,  and  on  him  alone  exclaimw         [name 
**  Let  him,  who  lords  it  o'er  th'  Au^nian  land, 
Engage  the  Trqian  hero  hand  to  hand : 
His  is  the  gain,  our  lot  is  but  to  serve : 
.T'isjost,  the  sway  he  seeks,  he  should  deserve. '* 
Tbis  Dranoes  aggravates ;  and  adds,  with  spita. 
His  foe  expects,  and  dares  him  to  the  fight 
Kor  Tumus  wants  a  party,  to  support 
His  cause  and  credit,  in  the  Latian  court 
His  former  acts  secure  his  present  fame; 
And  the  queen  shades  him  with  her  mighty  name. 

While  thus  thehr  foctious  minds  with  fury  bum ; 
The  legates  from  th'  ^tolian  prince  return : 
Sad  news  they  bring,  that,  after  all  the  cost, 
An4  care  employ'd,  their  embassy  is  lost : 
That  Diomedc  refused  his  aid  in  war ; 
Unmoved  with  presents,  and  as  deaf  to  prayer. 
Some  new  alKance  must  elsewhere  be  sought ; 
Or  peace  with  Troy  on  hard  conditions  bought 

Latinus,  sunk  in  sorrow,  finds  too  late 
A  foreign  son  is  pointed  out  by  fiste : 
And  still  Mneta  shall  Lavinia  wed. 
The  wrath  of  Hekven  is  hovering  o*er  hb  head. 
The  gods,  he  saw,  espous'd  the  juster  side. 
When  late  their  titles  in  the  field  were  try'd : 
Witness  the  fresh  laments,  and  funeral  tears  nn- 
diyU 
Thus,  full  of  anxk>us  thought,  he  summons  all 
The  Latian  senate  to  the  council- hall : 
The  princes  come,  commanded  by  their  head. 
And  crowd  the  paths  that  to  the  palace  lead. 
Supreme  in  power,  and  reverenc*d  for  his  years, 
He  takes  the  throne,  and  in  the  midst  appears : 
Majestically  sad,  he  sits  in  state. 
And  bi^s  his  envosrs  their  success  relate* 
*^   When  Venulus  began,  the  murmuriag  sound 
Was  hashed,  and  Mcr«d  tileoce  reigned  around. 


"  We  have,"  said  he, ,"  perform'd  jour  h^  com-* 

And  pass'd  with  peril  a  long  tract  of  land :  [mand  1 

We  reach'd  the  place  desired,  with  wonder  fiird. 

The  Grecian  tents  and  rising  towers  beheld. 

Great  Diomede  has  compass'd  round  with  walla 

The  city  which  Argyripa  he  calls; 

From  his  own  Argos  nam'd :  we  touched,  with  joj^' 

The  royal  hand  that  rasM  unhappy  Troy. 

When  introduc'd,  our  presents  fint  we  bring. 

Then  crave  an  instant  audience  from  the  king  4 

Hii  leave  obtain'd,  our  native  soil  we  name ; 

And  tell  th'  important  cause  for  which  we  camok 

Attentively  he  heard  us,  while  we  spoke; 

Then,  with  soft  accents,  and  a  pleasing  look. 

Made  this  return :  '  Ausonian  race,  of  old 

Renown'd  for  peace,  and  for  an  age  of  gold. 

What  madness  has  your  alter'd  minds  possessed. 

To  change  for  war  hereditary  rest  ? 

Solicit  arms  unknown,  and  tempt  the  sword 

(A  needless  ill  your  ancestors  abhorred). 

We  (for  myself  I  sp^k,  and  ail  the  name 

Of  Grecians,  who  to  Troy's  destraction  camfi(| 

Omitting  those  who  were  in  battle  slain. 

Or  home  by  rolling  Simob  to  the  main : 

Not  one  but  sui&r'd,'^  and  too  deariy  bought 

The  prize  of  honour  which  in  arms  he  sought. 

Some  doomM  to  death,  and  some  in  exile  drive% 

Out-casts,  abandoned  by  the  care  of  Heaven; 

So  worn,  ao  wretched,  so  despis'd  a  crew. 

As  er*n  old  Priam  might  with  pity  view. 

Witness  the  vessels  by  Minerva  tost 

In  storms,  the  vengeful  Capharsan  coast ; 

Tb*  £ub«an  rocks ;  the  prince,  whose  brother  lei 

Our  armies  to  revenge  his  injur'd  bed. 

In  Egypt  lost ;  Ulysses,  with  his  men. 

Have  seen  Charjrbdis,  and  the  Cyclops*  den : 

Why  should  I  name  Idomeneus,  in  vain, 

Restor'd  to  sceptres,  and  expell'd  again  ^ 

Or  3roung  Achilles,  by  his  rival  slain } 

Ev'n  he,  the  king  of  men,  the  foremost  vamo 

Of  all  the  Greeks,  and  most  renown*d  by  hwM, 

The  proud  revenger  of  another's  wife. 

Yet  by  his  own  adulteress  lost  his  life : 

Pell  at  his  threshold,  and  the  spoils  of  Tirof 

The  foul  polluters  of  his  bed  enjoy. 

The  gods  nave  envy'd  me  the  sweets  of  iifo. 

My  much-lov'd  country,  and  my  more  lov'd  wifei 

Banish'd  from  both,  I  mourn ;  while  in  the  sky. 

Transformed  to  birds,  my  lost  companions  fly : 

Hovering  aboat  the  coasts  they  make  their  moan  | 

And  cuff  the  cliflSi  with  pimons  not  their  own. 

What  squalid  spectres,  in  the  dead  of  night. 

Break  my  short  sleep,  and  skim  before  my  dght  h 

I  might  have  promised  to  myself  those  harmib 

Mad  as  I  was,  when  1  with  mortal  arms 

Presumed  against  immortal  powers  to  move. 

And  violate  with  wounds  the  queen  of  love. 

Such  arms  this  hand  shall  never  more  employ  | 

No  hate  remains  with  me  to  rainM  Troy* 

I  war  not  with  its  dust;  nor  am  I  glad 

To  think  of  past  events,  or  good  or  bad. 

Your  presents  I  return :  whate'er  yon  btmg 

To  buy  my  friendship,  send  the  Trojan  king; 

We  met  in  fight,  I  know  him  to  my  cost; 

With  what  a  whirling  force  his  lance  he  toss'd  t 

Heaven !  what  a  spring  was  in  his  aim,  to  throw  t 

How  high  he  held  his  shield,  and  roae  at  every 

blow ! 
Had  Troy  producM  two  more,  his  match  in  migh^ 
Thty  would  have  cbaog'd  the  fortone  of  the  fighli 
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Th'  inTaaioii  of  tbe  Ore^  had  been  relurnM : 
Our  empire  wasted,  and  our  cities  burn'd. 
The  long  defence  the  Trojan  people  made. 
The  war  protracted,  and  the  sick**  delay*d. 
Were  due  to  Hector's,  and  this  hero's  hand ; 
^th  brave  alike,  and  equal  m  command : 
JBneas  not  inferior  in  the  field, 
In.piout  reverence  to  the  gods  ex(*eird. 
Make  peace,  ye  Latians,  and  avoid  with  care 
Th'  impending  dangers  of  a  fatal  war.' 
He  said  no  more;  but,  with  this  cold  excuse, 
Kefus'd  th'  alliance,  and  advis'd  a  truce.** 

Thus  Venulus  concluded  his  report 
A  jarring  murmur  (iit'd  the  fatctious  court: 
As  when  a  torrent  rolls  with  rapid  force, 
And  dashes  o'er  the  stones  that  stop  the  course ; 
The  flood,  constrained  within  a  scanty  space, 
Roars  horrible  along  th*  uneasy  race ; 
White  foam  in  gathering  eddies  floats  aromid ; 
The  rocky  shores  rebellow  to  the  sound. 

The  murmur  oeas'd  :  then  from  his  lofly  throne 
The  king  invoked  the  gods,  and  thns  begun: 
**  I  wish,  ye  Latins,  what  we  now  debate 
Had  been  resolvM  before  it  was  too  late  : 
Much  better  had  it  been  for  jroo  and  me, 
Vnfbrcrd  by  this  oor  last  necessity, 
1^  have  been  earlier  wise :  than  now  to  caH 
A  council,  when  die  foe  surrounds  the  wall. 
O  citizens,  we  wage  unequal  war. 
With  men,  not  only  Heaven's  peculiar  care, 
But  Heaven's  own  race  :  unconquer'd  in  the  field, 
Or,  ^•(onquer'd,  yet  unknowing  bow  to  yield. 
What  hopes  you  had  in  Diomede,  lay  down :  - 
Our  hopes  must  centre  on  ourselves  alone. 
Yet  those  how  feeble,  and,  indeed,  how  vain, 
You  see  too  well  j  nor  need  my  words  explain. 
Vanquish'd  without  resource ;  laid  flat  by  fiite. 
Factions  within,  a  foe  without  the  gate ; 
Not  but  I  grant,  that  all  perform'd  their  parts,    , 
With  manly  force,  and  with  undaunted  hearts : 
With  our  united  strength  the  war  we  wag'd  ; 
With  equal  numbers,  equal  arms,  cngag'd ; 
You  see  th'  event — Now  hear  what  I  propose^ 
To  save  our  friends,  and  satisfy  our  fot'S : 
A  tract  of  land  the  Latins  have  possess'd 
Along  the  Tiber,  stretching  to  the  west. 
Which  now  Hiitulians  and  Aqnincans  till ;  • 
And  their  mixt  cattle  graze  ^e  fruitful  htfl ; 
Those  moimtains  fill'd  with  firs,  that  lower  land. 
If  you  consent,  the  Trojan  shall  cominand ;   '^ 
Caird  intb  part  of  what  is  onrs^  and  there. 
On  terms  agreed,  the  coinmon  country  share. 
There  let  them  build,  and  settle,  if  they  please ; 
Unless  they  choose  once  more  to  cross  the  seas, 
In  search  of  seats  remote  of  Italy ; 
And  from  unwelcome  inmates  set  us  f^. 
Then  twice  ten  gallfes  let  tis  build  with  speed. 
Or  twice  as  many  more,  if  more  they  need ; 
Materials  are  at  hand  :  a  well -grown  wood 
Huns  equal  with  the  margin  of  the  flood  : 
Let  them  the  number,  and  the  foim  assi^ ;    ' 
The  care  and  cost  of  all  the*  stores  be  mine. 
To  treat  the  peace,  a  hundred  senators 
Shall  be  commission'd  hence  with  ample  powers : 
With  olive  crown'd  :  the  presents  they  shall  bear, 
A  purple  robe,  a  royal  ivory  chair  ; 
Aik!  all  the  marks  of  sway  that  Latiao  mooarehs 
>        wear ; 

And  sums  of  gold.     Among  yourselves  debate 
Thif  great  afllhh-,  and  savo  the  sinking  state." 


Then  Dranccs  teok  the  word ;  who'graifh  hmg 
ly^e  rising  glories  ef  the  OwMuan  prince.      [Mce, 
Factious  and  rich,  bold  at  the  oooncil-board. 
But  cautious  in  the  6eld,  he  s)>ubb'4  the  swori  y>  * 
A  close  caballer,  and  tongue-Valiant  lord. 
Noble  his  mother  was,  and  near  the  thro««, 
But  what  liis  Cither's  parentage,  onkoown. 
He  rose,  and  took  th'  advantage  of  the  timet, 
To  load  yonng  Tumus  with  invidioas  eriaes. 
**  Such  tniUis,  O  king!"  said  he,  **  yoor  wmril 
contain. 
As  strike  the  tense,  and  all  replftt  are  Tain : 
Nor  are  your  loyal  subjects  boiv  to  seek 
What  common  needs  require ;  hot  fear  to  tpeak. 
Let  him  give  leave  of  speech,  tkat  haughty  ■!•% 
Whose  pride  this  inauspicious  war  b^gan  : 
For  whose  ambition  (let  me  dare  ta  say,  ' 
Fear  tet  apart,  though  death  is  in  Bay  way) 
The  plains  of  Latium  run  with  blood  around  { 
So  many  valiant  heroes  bite  the  ground : 
Dejected  grief  in  every  face  appears ; 
A  town  in  mourning,  and  a  land  in  ternxu. 
While  he,  tfa>  undoubted  author  of  oar  haiTBt^ 
The  osan  who  menaces  the  gods  with  arms. 
Yet,  after  all  his  boasts,  forsook  the  fight. 
And  sought  his  safety  in  ignoMe  flight. 

*'  Now,  best  of  kings,  since  yon  propose  to  tea4 
Such  bounteous  presents  to  yoor  Trojan  friead  ; 
Add  yet  a  greater,  at  our  joint  reque^ 
One  which  he  values  tsore  than  all  the  rett; 
Oive  him  the  fair  Larinia  for  his  bride  : 
With  that  alliance  let  the  league  be  ty'd'; 
And  for  the  bleeding  land  a  lasting  peaoe  prtndt». 
Let  insolence  no  longer  awe  the  \h  rone. 
But  with  a  father's  right  bestow  your  own. 
For  this  maligner  of  the  geneml  good, 
If  still  we  fear  his  force,  he  most  be  woo'd : 
His  haughty  godhead  we  with  prayers  implere. 
Your  sceptre  to  release,  and  our  just  rights  rettorV 

0  cursed  cause  of  all  our  ills,  must  we 
Wage  wars  unjust,  and  fall  in  fight  for  thee ! ' 
What  right  hast  thou  to  rule  the  Latian  ttati^ 
And  send  us  out  to  meet  our  certain  fate  ? 
»Tls  a  destructive  war :  from  Tumus*  hand 
Onr  peace  and  public  safety  we  demand. 

Let  the  fair  bride  to  the  brave  chief  remain ; 
If  not,  the  peace  without  the  pledge  is  rain. 
Tumus,  1  know,  you  think  roe  not  your  frieq^s 
Nor  will  1  much  with  your  belief  contend  : 

1  beg  your  greatness  not  to  give  the  law 

In  other  realms,  but,  beaten,  ,to  withdfAW. 
Pity  your  own,  or  pity  our  estate;    , 
Nor  twist  our  fortunes  with  your  sinking  fottb- 
Your  interest  is,  the  war  should  never  cease ; 
But  we  have  felt  enough,  to  wisl^  the  peaoe : 
A  land  exhausted  to  the  last  remains. 
Depopulated  towns,  and  driven  plains. 
Yes,  if  desire  of  fame,  and  thirst  of  power, 
A  beauteous  princess,  with  a  crown  m  dower, 
So  fire  your  mind,  in  arms  assert  your  right ; 
And  meet  your  foe,  who  dares  y>»«i  to  the  fight 
Mankind,  it  seems,  is  made  for  you  alone ; 
We,  but  the  slaves  who  mount  you  to  tlie  tbioii*^ 
A  base  ignoble  crowd,  without  a  name : 
Unwept,  unworthy  of  the  funeral  flame : 
By  duty  bound  to  forfeit  each  his  life, 
That  Tumus  may  possess  a  rojral  wife. 
Permit  not,  mighty  man,  so  mean  a  crew 
Should  share  such  triumphs ;  and  detain  fitoH  J9ft 
The  pott  of  hooonr,  your  Qodeubted  due : 
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Rather  ftlond  your  txnfcHlefs  force  employ  ; 
To  merit,  what  alone  you  must  enjoy." 

lTie$e  words,  so  full  of  m4lice»  mixt  with  art, 
InhamM  with  ragre  the  youthful  hero's  heart. 
Then,  .(rroaning  from  the  bottom  of  bis  breast, 
He  heav'd  for  wind,  and  thus  his  wrath  expressed. 
"  You,  Drances,  never  want  a  stream  of  words, 
Then,  when  the  public  need  requires  our  swords : 
First  in  the  council-hall  to  steer  the  state ;  ' 
And  ever  foremost  in  a  tongue-debaCe. 
While  our  strong  walls  secure  us  from  our  foe, 
Ere  yet  with  blood  our  ditches  overflow : 
But  let  the  potent  orator  declaim. 
And  with  the  brand  of  coward  blot  my  name  ; 
Free  leave  is  friven  him,  when  his  fatal  baud 
Has  co^^erM  with  more  corpse  the  sanguine  stranil; 
And  high  as  mine  his  towering  trophies  stand. 
If.any  dioubt  remains  who  dares  the  most, 
Let  us  decide  it  at  the  TTojaa  cost : 
Aad  isftae  both  a-breant,  wh  ?re  hoaomr  calls } 
Foes  are  not  ihr  to  seek  without  the  wallft 
Unless  his  noisy  tongue  can  only  fight : 
And  f&et  were  given  him  but  io  speed  bis  flig ht» 
I  beaten  from  the  field !  I  forced  away ! 
Who,  but  so  known  a  dastard,  dare»to  say  ? 
Had  he  bat  ev*n  beheld  the  fight,  hit  eyc» 
Had  witnfess'd  for  me  what  his  tongue  deniea: 
What  heaps  of  Tmjans  by  this  hand  were  slain. 
And  bow  the  bloody  Tiber  swelled  the  main* 
All  saw,  but  he,  th'  Arcadian  troope  retire, 
Inf  scMtc^d  squadrons,  aud  their  pTitiee  expire. 
The  giant  brothers,  in  their  camp  have  founds 
I  was  not  forc'd  with  ease  to  quit  my  ground. 
Mot  such  the  Tropins  try'd  me>  whea,  encloe'd^ 
I  singly  their  united  arms  oppos'd : 
First  forc'd  an  entrance  ^roogh  their  thick 

array ; 
Then,  glutted  wHh  their  slssM^ter,  freed  my  way. 
*Ti8  a  destructive  war !  So  let  it  be, 
But  to  the  Phrygian  pirate  and  to  thee. 
Metntime  proceed  to  fill  the  people's  ean 
With  fahe  reports,  their  minds  with  panic  fean  i  ' 
Extol  the  strength  of  a  twice-conquer*d  race, 
Our  foes  encourage,  and  our  friends  debase. 
Beiiere  thy  fobles,  and  the  Trojan  town 
Triumphant  stands,  the  Grecians  are  o*erthrown : 
SoppHant  at  Hector's  feet  Achilles  lies ; 
And  Diomede  from  fierce  Aneas  flies; 
Say  rapid  Aufidos,  with  awful  dread, 
Runs  backward  fVom  the  sea,  and  hides  his  head, 
When  the  great  Trojan  on  his  bank  appears  J 
For  that's  as  true  as  thy  dissembled  feftft 
©F  my  revenge :  dismiss  that  vanity ; 
Thou,  Orances,  art  below  a  death  for  meb 
Let  that  rile  soul  m  that  vile  body  rest ; 
The  lodging  is  well  worthy  ef  the  guest 

"  Now,  royal  father,  to  the  present^stale 
Of  our  affairs,  and  of  this  high  debate; 
If»in  jronr  arms  thus  early  you  decide. 
And  thmk  your  fortune  is  already  trjr^d ; 
If  one  defeat  hashroitght  us  down  so  low, 
As  never  more  in  fields  to  meet  the  fbe ; 
Then  1  conclude  for  peaf'e :  'tis  time  to  treat. 
And  Ife  tike  vassals  at  the  victor's  feet 
But  oh,  if  any  ancient  blood  remains, 
One  drop  of  all  our  fathers'  in  our  veins : 
That  man  will  T  prefer  before  the  h^, 
^  Who^ar>df  his  death  with  an  undaunted  breast : 
Who  comely  fell  by  no  dishonest  wound, 
XeihoB  that  fight;  Mid^y^giiAw'dthegnNiikl 


But,  if  we  still  have  f-esb  reertdtf  id  stoi^. 

If  our  confederates  can  afibrd  us  more ; 

If  the  contended  field  we  bravdy  fought: 

And  net  a  bloodless  victory  was  bou.^ht : 

Their  lossen  equal  ours ;  and  for  their  slato. 

With  equal  fires  tbey  All'd  the  shining  plain : 

Why  thus  nnforc'd  Should  we  so  tamely  yieM  ^ 

And,  ere  the  trumpet  sounds,  resign  the  field  f 

Gobd  naenpected,  evils  unforeseen. 

Appear  by  turns,  as  Fortune  shifts  the  scene  t 

Some  rais'd  aloft,  come  tumbling  down  amain ^ 

Then  f«tl  io  hard,  they  bound  and' rise  agaia. 

If  Diomede  refuse  his  aid  to  lend, 

The  great  Messapus  yet  remains  our  friend : 

Tolumnios,  who  foretels  events,  is  ours  :  ' 

Th'  Italian  chiefi^  and  princes,  join  their  po«en4 

Nor  lean  in  number,  nor  in  name  the  la^tt. 

Your  own  brave  subjects  have  our  cause  emhrM'd* 

Above  die  rest,  the  Voboiad  Aortaeoa 

Contains  an  army  in  herself  alone : 

And  beads  a  squadron,  terrible  to  sight. 

With  glittering  shiehls,  in  brazen  armour  briglMI 

Yet  if  tile  fee  a  single  fight  demand, 

And  I  aleoe  the  public  peace  wi^standf 

If  yms  coneent,  he  shall  not  be  refWd» 

Nor  find  a  Hand  to  victory  unus'd^ 

;  This  new  Achilles  let  hha  take  the  field. 
With  6ttd  armour,  and  Vulcaaian  shield  | 

»For  you,  my  royal  father,  and  my  fame,  ' 
I,  Tumw,  not  tHe  least  of  all  my  name, 
Devote  my  soot.     He  caAls  me  band  to  hand^ 
And  I  aioae  will  answer  his  demand. 
Drandes  shall  rest  secure,  and  neither  idiare 
The  danger,  nor  divide  the  pri2e  of  war." 

While  they  debate;  nor  these  nor  those  will 
/Eneas  draws  his  forces  to  the  field  ;  [yield  s 

Axid  moves  his  camp.  The  scouts  with  flying  speed 

,  Return,  and  through  the  frighted  city  sprmd 
Th'  unpleasing  news,  the  Trojans  are  descry'd 
In  battle  marehing  by  the  river's^side  ; 
And  bending  to  the  town'.  They  take  th'  alarm, 
Some  tremble,  some  are  bold,  all  in  confusion 

arm. 
Th'  hUfietnous  yooth  press  forward  to  the  field  j 
They  dash  the  sword,  and  clatter  on  the  shield  j 
The  fearful  nuMrons  raise  a  screaming  cry  ; 
Old  feeble  men  with  fainter  groans  r^y  5 
A  jarring  sound  results,  and  mingles  in  the  sky. 
Like  ihit  of  swans  remurmuring  to  the  floocfe^ 
Or  Wrds  of  difiermg  kinds  in  hoilow  woods* 
Tumus  th'  occasion  takes,  and  cries  aloud, 

I  *'  Talk  on,  ye  quaint  haranguers  of  the  crowd ; 
Declaim  hi  prahie  of  peace,  when  danger  calls ; 
And  the  fierce  foes  in  arms  approach  the  walls.'* 
He  said,  and,  tummg  short,  with  speedy  pace. 
Casts  back  a  scomfUl  glance,  and  quits  the  place. 
**  Thou,  Volusus,  the  Volscian  troops  command 
To  mouat ;  and  1^  thyself  our  Ardean  band. 
Messapus,  and  Catillus,  post  your  force 

!  Along  the  fields,  and  charge  the  Trojan  holSe. 
Some  guard  the  passes,  others  man  the  waif; 
Drawn  up  in  arms,  the  rest  attend  my  call." 

They  swarm  from  every  quarter  of  the  town  ; 
And  with  disorder'd  haste  the  rampires  crown. 
Good  old  Latinus,  when  he  saw,  too  late. 
The  gathering  stohn,  just  breaking  on  the  state, 
Dismiss'd  the  council,  till  a  fitter  time. 
And  own'd  his  easy  temper  as  his  crime : 
Who,  forc'd  against  his  reason,  had  comply'd 
To  break  Um  troftty  fw  the  ^romit'd  bridor 
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Some  he!)>  tt)  sink  new  trenches,  otbeit  aid 
To  ram  the  stones,  or  raise  the  palisade. 
Hoarse  trumpets  sound  th'  alarm :  ai^und  the  walls 
Runs  a  distracted  crew,   whom  their  last  labour 
A  sad  procession  in  the  streets  is  seen,  [calls. 

Of  matrons  that  attend  the  mother-queen  : 
High  in  the -chair  she  sits,  and  kt  her  side. 
With  down-cast  eyes,  appears  the  fetal  bride. 
They  mount  the  cliff,  where  Pallas*  temple  stands : 
Prayers  in  their  mouths,  and  presents  in  their 

hands; 
With  censers,  iirrt  they  fume  the  sacred  shrine ; 
Then  in  this  common  supplication  join  : 
"  O  patroness  of  arms,  unspotted  maid, 
Propitious  hear,  and  lend  thy  Latins  aid : 
Break  short  the  pirate's  lance ;  pronounce  hit  fate. 
And  la^  the  Phrygian  low  before  the  gate." 

Now  Tumus  anns  for  fight :  his  back  and  breast, 
Well-temper*d  steel  and  scaly  brass  invest : 
The  cuishes,  which  his  brawny  thighs  enfold, 
'   Are  mingled  metal  damask'd  o'er  with  gold. 
Hi|. faithful  falchion  sits  upon  his  side; 
Nor  casque,  nor  crest,  his  manly  features  hide ; 
But  bare  to  view  amid  surrounding  friends, 
With  godlike  grace,  he  from  the  tower  descends. 
Exulting  in  his  strength,  he  seems  to  dare 
His  absent  rival,  and  to  promise  war. 

Freed  from  his  keepers,   thus,    with  broken 
reins. 
The  wanton  courser  prances  o'er  the  plains : 
Or  in.  the  pride  of  youth  o'erleaps  the  mounds  ; 
And  snuiis  the  females  in  forbidden  grounds. 
Or  seeks  his  watering  in  the  weli-knovm  flood. 
To  quench  his  thirst,  and  cool  his  fiery  blood  : 
He  swims  luxuriant  in  the  liquid  plain, 
And  o'er  his  shoulder  flows  his  waving  mane : 
He  neighs,  he  snorts,  he  bears  his  head  on  high  ; 
Before  his  ample  chest  the  frothy  waters  fly. 

Soon  as  the  prince  appears  without  the  gate. 
The  Volscians,  and  their  virgin-leader,  wait 
His  last  commands.     Then,  with  a  graceful  mein, 
Lights  from  her  lofty  steed  the  warrior  queen : 
Her  squadron  imitates,  and  each  descends  ; 
Whose  common  suit  Camilla  thus  commends: 
**  If  sense  of  honour,  if  a  soul  secure 
Of  inborn  worth,  that  can  all  tests  endure. 
Can  promise  aught ;  or  on  itself  rely. 
Greatly  to  dare,  to  conquer,  or  to  die : 
Then  I  alone,  sustained  by  these,  will  meet 
The  Tyrrhene  troops,  and  promise  their  defeat. 
Ours  be  the  dan^cer,  ours  the  sole  renown  ; 
You,  general,  stay  behind,  and  guard  the  town.'* 
Turnus  a  while  stocxl  mute,  with  jrl^d  surprise  ; 
And  on  the  fierce  virago  fix'd  his  ey««  : 
Then  thus  returned :  '*  O  grace  of  Italy, 
With  what  becoming  thanks  can  1  re  piy  ! 
Kot  only  words  lie  labouring  in  my  bre.HSt ; 
But  thought  itself  is  by  thy  praise  opprest ; 
Yet  rob  me  not  of  all,  but  let  me  join 
My  toils,  my  hazard,  atid  my  fame,  with  thine. 
The  Trojan  (not  in  stratagem  unskili'd) 
Sends  his  light  hoi^e  before,  to  scour  the  field  : 
Himself,  through  steep  ascents  and  thorny  brakes, 
A  larger  compass  to  the  city  takes. 
Tliis  news  my  sronts  confirni :  and  f  prq>are 
To  foil  his  cunnfni?.  and  his  forc^  to  dare  : 
With  chos«  n  foot  his  passage  to  for(;lny  : 
And  place  an  ambush  in  the  w}ndivi.r  way. 
Thou,  %ilh  thy  Volstiaiis,  face  tlif  Tuscan  horS(i : 
T.4e  bra\c  >^cssapus  :»hall  thy  troops  enforce  • 


With  those  of  Tibur ;  and  the  Utira  Woi  f 
Subjected  all  to  thy  supreme  command.** 

This  said,  he  warns  Messapus  to  the  wtri 
Then  every  chief  exhorts,  with  equal  care. 
All  thus  encourag'd,  bis  own  troops  he  joinSy 
And  hastes  to  prosecute  his  deep  designs. 

Enclos'd  with  hills,  the  winding  valley  lies, 
By  nature  fbrm*d  for  fraud,  and  fitted  for  surprises 
A  narrow  track,  by  human  steps  untrode. 
Leads,  through  perplexing  thorbi>  to  this  obtemt 

abode. 
High  o'er  tlie  vale  a  steepy  mountain  stands ; 
Whence  the  surveying  sight  the  nether  ground  com* 
The  top  is  Ie\'el :  an  oflfensive  seat  [mands. 

Of  war ;  and  from  the  war  a  safe  retreat 
For,  on  the  right  and  left,  is  room  to  pre» 
'llie  foes  at  hand,  or  from  afar  distress : 
To  drive  them  headlong  downward  ;  and  to  poor, 
On  their  descending  backs,  a  stony  shower. 
Thither  young  Tumus  took  the  well-known  way ; 
Possessed  the  pass,  and  in  blind  ambush  lay. 

Meantime,  Latonian  Phoebe,  from  the  skieS| 
Beheld  th*  approaching  war  with  hateful  eyes, 
And  call'd  the  light-foot  Opis  to  her  aid. 
Her  most  belov'd,  and  ever-trusty  maid. 
Then  with  a  sigh  began :  "  Camilla  goes 
To  meet  her  death,  amidst  her  fatal  foes  : 
The  nymph  I  lov'd  of  all  my  mortal  train  ; 
Invested  with  Diana's  arms,  in  vain. 
Nor  is  my  kindness  for  the  virgin,  new, 
Twas  bom  with  her,  and  with  her  years  it  grewt 
Her  fiithcr  Metabus,  when  fbrc'd  away 
From  old  Privemum,  for  tyrannic  sway, 
Snatch'd  up,  and  sav'd  from  his  prevailing  Ibei^ 
This  tender  babe,  companion  of  his  woes ; 
Casmilla  was  her  mother  ;  but  he  drown'd 
One  hissing  letter  in  a  softer  sound. 
And  call'd  Camilla.  Through  the  woods  he  fliet| 
Wrapt  in  his  robe  the  royal  infant  lies. 
His  foes  in  sight,  he  mends  his  weary  pace ; 
With  shouts  and  clamours  they  pursue  the  chaM. 
The  banks  of  Amascene  at  length  he  gains  i 
The  raging  flood  his  farther  flight  restrains  i 
Rais'd  o*tr  the  borders  with  unusual  rains. 
Prepar*d  to  plunge  into  the  stream,  he  fears: 
Not  fur  him!«elf,  but  for  the  charge  he  bears. 
Anxious  he  stops  a  while ;  and  thinks  in  haste  | 
Then,  desperate  in  distress,  resolves  at  last* 
\  knotty  lance  of  wcll'boil'd  oak  he  bore  ; 
Tile  middle  part  with  cork  he  cover'd  o*er : 
He  closM  the  child  within  the  hollow  space: 
A^'ith  twigs  of  bending  osier  bound  the  case. 
Then  pnWd  the  spear,  heavy  with  human  weights 
And  thus  invok'd  my  favour  for  the  freight : 
"  A»?cept,  great  goddess  of  the  woods,"  be  said« 
"  Sent  by  her  sire,  this  dedicated  maid  : 
Through  air  she  flies  a  suppliant  to  thy  shrine ; 
And  the  first  weapons  that  she  knows,  are  thine.** 
He  said ;  and  with  full  force  the  spear  be  threw  i 
Above  the  :«oundiug  waves  Camilla  flew. 
Then,  pi  est  with  foes,  he  stemm'd  the  stormy  tide; 
And  gain'd  by  stress  of  arms,  the  farther  side. 
His  f^sten'd  8pe.*)r  he  pull'd  from  out  the  ground ; 
And,  victor  of  his  vows,  his  infant  nymph  noboopd* 
Nor  nrtcr  that,  in  towns  which  walls  enckitey 
Would  trust  his  hunted  life  amidst  his  foea. 
But  rough,  in  open  air  he  chose  to  lie : 
F^rth  was  hh  couch,  his  covering  waa  t|Mfkj« 
On  hills  unshom,  or  in  a  desert  deiy 
He  shuDu'd  the  dire  society  of  iqui* 
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4  fheis^m9%  totitMy  fife  be  led: 

His  daughter  with  the  milk  of  oMires  he  fed ; 

Tbe  dags  of  bears,  and  every  tavage  beast, 

Be  drew,  and  through  her  lip  the  liquor  prest'd. 

The.little  Amaxoa  oould  scarcely  go, 

He  loads  her  with  a  quiver  and  «  bow : 

And,  that  the  might  her  staggering  steps  command, 

He  with  a  slender  javelin  fills  her  hand : 

Her  fiowmg  hair  no  golden  fillet  bound  ; 

Nor  swept  her  trailing  robe  the  dusty  ground. 

iMtead  of  these,  a  tiger^  hide  overspread 

Her  back  and  shoulders,  festen'd  to  her  heads 

The  flying  dart  she  first  attempts  to  fling ; 

And  round  her  tender  temples  tossM  the  sling  t 

Tben^  as  her  strength  with  years  increased,  began 

To  pierce  akrft  in  air  the  soaring  swan ; 

And  from  the  clouds  to  fetch  the  heron  and  the 


The  Tuscan  matrons  with  each  other  vy'd 

To  Mess  their  rival  sons  with  such  a  bride : 

But  she  disdains  their  love,  to  share  with  me 

The  sylvan  shades,  and  vow'd  virginity. 

And  oh !  I  wish,  contented  with  my  oares 

Of  sarage  spoils,  she  had  not  sought  the  wars : 

Then  had  she  been  of  my  celestial  train  ; 

And  shunned  the  fete  that  dooms  her  to  be  slain. 

But  since,  opposing  Heaven's  decree,  she  goes 

To  find  her  death  aaiong  forbidden  foes  j 

Haste  with  these  arms,  and  take  thy  steepy  flight, 

Where,  with  the  gods  adverse,  the  Latins  fight : 

This  bow  to  thee,  this  quiver,  I  bequeath,. 

This  chosen  arrow  to  retenge  her  death : 

By  whatever  band  Camilla  Ahall  be  slain. 

Or  of  the  Thitjan,  or  Italian  train. 

Let  him  not  pass  unpunished  from  the  plain. 

Then,  in  a  hollow  doud,  myself  will  aid, 

To  beau*  the  breathless  body  of  my  maid : 

Unspoird  shall  be  her  arms,  and  unprophaa*d 

Her  holy  limbs  with  any  hunrtan  hMid  : 

And  in  a  marble  tomb  Uid  in  her  native  land." 

tbe  said  :  the  feithful  nymph  descends  from  high 

"WSth  rapid  fli^t,  and  cuts  the  sounding  sky : 

Black  clouds  «nd  stormy  winds  around  her  body  fly. 

By  this  the  Trojan  and  the  Tuscan  horse, 
t)rmwn  up  in  squadrons,  with  united  force. 
Approach  the  walls;  the  sprightly  coi^vers  bound; 
Press  forward  on  their  bits,  and  shift  their  ground : 
Shields,  arms,  and  speam,  flash  horrible  fh>m  fer; 
Am^tbe  fields  glitter  with  a  waving  war. 
Oppoi'd  to  these,  come  on  with  fiiHous  force 
Messapus,  Coras,  and  the  Latian  horse : 
These  in  a  body  placed :  on  either  hand 
Sustaia'd,  and  clos'd  by  feir  Camilla's  band. 
Advuicing  in  a  line,  they  couch  their  spears ; 
Aod  less  and  less  the  middle  space  appears. 
Thick  smoke  obscures  the  field:  and  scarce  are  seen 
The  neighing  coursers,  and  the  shouting  men. 
In  distance  of  their  darts  they  stop  their  course ; 
Then  man  to  man  they  rush,  and  horse  to  horse. 
The  face  of  Heaven  their  flving  javelins  hide : 
And  deaths  unseen  are  dealt  on  either  side. 
Tytrhenus,  and  Aconteus,  void  of  fear, 
Ay  oiettled  coursers  borne  in  full  career. 
Meet  first  opposM :  and,  with  a  mighty  shock. 
Their  horses'  heads  against  each  other  knock* 
Par  froih  his  steed  is  fierM  Aconteus  cast : 
As  with  an  engine's  force,  or  lightning's  blast ; 
Heiolls  along  in  blood,  and  breathes  his  last. 
Tbe  Latin  squadrons  take  a  sudden  fright;  f flight 
4idilji|g  their  ihieidi  byiiiod,  to  save  their  bscksaa 


Spurring  at  qiesd  to  th^ir  own  walb  they  drew  ^ 
Close  in  the  rear  the  Tuscan  troops  pursue. 
And  urge  their  fiight ;  Asyhu  leads  the  chase ; 
Till  seiz'd  with  shame  they  wheel  about,  and  faoai' 
Receive  their  foes,  and  raise  a  threat«viog  cry. 
The  Tuscans  Uke  their  turn  to  fear,  and  fly. 

So  swelling  surges^  with  a  thundering  roar. 
Driven  on  each  other's  backs,  insult  the  shore  ) 
Bound  o'er  the  rocks,  incroach  upon  the  land  j 
And  far  upon  the  beech  eject  the  sand. 
Then,  backward,  with  a  swing,  they  take  their  way; 
Repuls'dfirom  upper  ground,  and  seek  their  mother* 
With  equal  hurry  quit  th'  invaded  shore ;      [sea  s 
And  swallow  back  the  sand  and  stones  they  ^pew'd 

before. 
T#ice  were  the  IHiscans  masters  of  the  fieUl, 
Twice  by  the  Latins,  in  their  turn  repell'd. 
Asham'd  at  length,  to  the  third  charge  they  ran. 
Both  hosts  resolv'd,  and  mingled  man  to  man : 
Now  dying  groans  are  heard,  the  fields  are  strow'4 
With  feUen  bodies,  and  are  drunk  with  blood : 
Arms,  horses,  men,  on  heaps  together  lie : 
Confus'd  the  fight,  and  more  coiifus'd  the  cry. 
Orsilochus,  who  durst  not  press  too  near 
Strong  Remulus,  at  distance  drove  his  spear  ; 
And  struck  the  steel  beneath  his  horse's  ear. 
The  fiery  steed,  impatient  of  the  wound. 
Curvets,  and,  springing  upward  with  a  bound. 
His  hopeless  lord  cast  backward  on  the  ground* 
Catillus  pierc'd  lolas  first ;  then  drew 
His  reeking  lance,  and  at  Uerminius  threw  : 
The  mi((hty  champion  of  the  Tuscan  crew. 
Hm  neck  and  throat  jinarm'd,  his  head  was  bar«^ 
But  shaded  with  a  length  of  yellow  hair  t 
Secure,  he  fought,  expos'd  on  every  part, 
A  spacious  mark  for  swords,  and  for  tbe  flying 

dart: 
Across  the  shoulders  came  the  feather'd  wound  ; 
Transfixt, .  he  fell,  and  doubled  to  the  ground. 
The  sands  with  streaming  blood  are  sanguine  dy'df 
And  death  with  honour  sought  on  either  side. 

Resistless,  through  the  war,  Camilla  rode  i 
In  danger  uoappall'd,  and  pleas'd  with  blood. 
One  side  was  bare  for  her  exerted  breast ; 
One  shoulder  with  her  painted  quiver  prest. 
Now  from  afer  her  fetal  javelins  play ; 
Now  with  her  axe's  edge  she  hews  her  way  ; 
Diana's  arms  upon  her  shoulder  sound ; 
And  when,  too  closely  prest,  she  quits  the  ground^ 
From  her  bent  bow  she  sends  a  backward  wound. 
Her  maids,  in  martial  pomp,  on  either  side, 
Larioa,  l*ulla,  fierce  Tarpeia  ride  : 
Italians  all :  in  peace,  their  queen's  delights 
In  war,  the  bold  companions  of  the  fight. 

So  march'd  the  Thracian  Amazons  of  old. 
When  Thermodon  with  bloody  billows  roll'd ; 
Such  troops  as  these  in' shining  arms  were  seen^ 
When  Theseus  met  in  fight  their  maiden  queen. 
Such  to  the  field  Penthesilea  led. 
From  the  fierce  virgin  when  the  Orecbns  fled ; 
With  such,  retum'd  triumphant  from  the  war» 
Her  maids  with  cries  attend  the  lofty  car : 
They  clash  with  manly  force  their  moony  shields  t 
With  female  shouts  resound  the  Phi^gian  fields. 

Who  foremotft,  and  who  last,  heroic  maid. 
On  the  cold  earth  were  by  thy  courage  laid  ? 
Thy  spear,  of  mountain  ash,  Eumcnins  first. 
With  fury  driven,  from  side  to  nde  transpierc'd^i 
A  purple  stream  came  spouting  from  the  wound  j 
B«tb*d  in  \ui  blood  he  lic»>  and  Viteit  the  grooadi 
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Iyiif«iidFega«tti«t.«KeWtJ«#; 
The  tormm,  a»  «b«  tlmckcttM  ratm  bedrev. 
Of  his  fcint  ft^wl :  the  l«tter,  as  he  *»et<^i 
Hit  arm  to  pr«p  hit  frieod,  the  jarelio  reach'd. 
By  the  «*"»«  weapon,  «eot  ffow  the  khdc  hmdf 
Both  faH  together,  awl  both  tpdra  the  taiid. 
Amastmnext  is  atkW  to  the  flnm : 
Th«J reat  m  root  the  folloiw  o»er  the  ^iami 
Terous,  Harpalicqj.  Dem^hooti, 
And  Chromya.  at  foH  speed  her  f onr  shim. 
Of  all  her  deadly  daru,  ooe  one  the  loat ; 
Each  was- attended  with  a  Trojan  gboat. 
Tonng  Oroithus  bestrode  a  hooter  »toed^ 
Swift  for  the  ch«e,  and  of  Apulian  breeds 
Him   from  afti^,  she  spyd  in  arms  onknown ; 
0'er*his  biy)tid  bock  an  ox's  hide  was  thrown  : 
HU  helm  a  wolf,  whose  gaptog  jaws  were  "f^ 
A  coterinir  for  his  ch.  eks,  and  grmn'd  "onnd  htf 
He  clench  d  within  his  hand  an  iron  prong  j  [bead. 
And  towcr'd  above  the  reat,  coospkoous  m  the 

thronf.     '  ^     ^  .      . : 

Him  soon  she  singled  from  the  flying  team, 
And  ^ew  with  case :  then  thos  lusolte  the  sIm 
"  Vain  hunter,  didit  thoo  th»k  throngh  wooda 

to  chase  ^         ^,.  . 

The  farage  herd,  a  vile  and  trembling  race  ? 
Here  cease  thy  vannts.  and  own  my  victory ; 
A  woman-warrior  was  too  strong  for  thee. 
Yet  if  the  ghosts  demand  the  cooqoeror's  name, 
ConffSbing  great  Camilla,  save  thyshans^* 
Then  Butes  and  Orsilochns  she  slew,- 

The  bulkiest  bodies  of  the  Trotan  crew.    

Bat  Butes  breast  to  brearts   the  spear  descendt 
Above  the  torget,  where  his  helmet  anda, 
AnS  o'er  th^shield  which  hts  left  side  defend* 
Onrilochns,  and  she,  their  cowseia  ply. 
He  seems  to  follow,  and  she  "cems  to  fly. 
Bat  in  a  warrowcr  ring  she  makes  Mic  race ; 
And  then  he  flies,  and  she  P^^*  *!.^^^ 
fathering  at  length  on  her  deluded  foe. 
She  swings  her  axe,  and  rise*  at  the  bfow  : 
Fall  on  the  helm  behind,  with  soch  a  sway 
The  weapon  falls,  the  riven  steel  gives  way : 
He  groans,  he  roars,  he  snes  m  vam  for  groce; 
Brains  mmgled  with  his  blood,  besmear  bm  feca. 
Astonish'd  Annos  jnst  arrives  by  chance, 
To  see  his  foil,  nor  farther  dares  advance  j 
But  fixing  on  the  horrid  maid  his  eye, 
He  states,  and  Shakes,  and  finds  it  vain  to  fly. 
y«  like  a  true  Lignrian,  'x*™*®  cheat, 
(At  least  while  fort«ne  favoured  liis  deceH) 
Cries  out  aloud,  "  What  courage  have  you  thoTm. 
Who  trust  your  courser's  strength,  and  not  yonr 
Forego  the  H-antagtr  of  your  horse,  alight,     [own  ? 
And  then  on  equal  terms  begin  the  fight  : 
It  shall  be  seen,  weak  woman,  what  yoo  can. 
When  foot  to  foot,  you  wombat  with  a  man. 
He  said :  she  glows  with  anger  and  disdain, 
Dismounts  with  speed  to  dare  him  on  the  plam : 
And  leaves  her  horse  at  large  among  her  train. 
With  her  drawn  sword  defies  him  to  the  ^W  : 
And,  marching  lifts  aloft  her  maiden  shield : 
The  youth,  who  thought  his  cunning  did  succeed, 
Keins  round  his  horse,  and  urges  all  his  sf>eed, 
Adds  the  remembrance  of  the  spur,  and  hides 
The  gorinir  rowels  in  his  bleeding  sides. 
««  Vain  fool,  and  coward,'*  said  the  lofty  maid, 
«»  Caught  in  the  train,  which  thou  thyself  hast 
On  others  practise  thy  Ligurian  arts  j  [laid . 

Tifla  Itrat^sems,  and  tocks  of  litUe  biwrtf^ 
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Are  lost  on  me.    Nor  ahtfit  tftmt  sirfiB  reta| 
With  vanming  Jiea  to  thy  follaeioas  siie.*' 
.At  this,  so  foat  her  flying  foet  she  sped. 
That  soon  she  straiD*d  beyond  his  horse's  headt 
Then  turning  short,  at  once  she  seis'd  theren^ 
And  laid  the  boaster  grovelling  on  the  pUda. 
Not  witb  move  ease  the  falcon  from  above 
'frusses,  in  middle  air,  the  trembltng  dov^: 
Then  plumes  the  prey,  in  her  strong  poonoetf 

bound;  [gfoaB4 

The  feathers  foul  with  blood  come  tanhKng  to  tW 

Nor  mighty  Jove,  from  his  superior  height,- 
With  bis  broad  eye  svrvr.3rH  th'  unequal  fight* 
He  fires  the  breast  of  Tarcboit  with  diadain  ; 
And  sends  him  to  redeem  th*  abandonM  pMn# 
Between  the  broken  ranks  the  Tuacan  ridea» 
And  tbese  encourages,  and  those  hm  chides : 
Recals  each  leader,  by  bis  name,  from  flight ; 
Renf  ws  their  ardour,  and  restores  the  fisht; 
"  What  panic  foar  has  setz'd  your  aools  i  O  aham^ 
O  brand  perpetual  of  th*  Etrurian  name ! 
Cowards,  incurable  *  a  woman's  hand 
Drives,  breaks,  and  scatters,  jrour  ignoble  band  I 
Nowycast  away  the  sword,  and  qoit  the  shield : 
What  use  of  weapons  which  ywi  dare  not  wiekl^ 
Not  thos  yon  fly  your  female  fees  by  night. 
Nor  shun  the  foast,  when  the  full  bowls  invitai 
When  to  fat  ofiertngs  tiie  glad  augur  caHs^ 
And  the  shrill  horn-pipe  sounds  to  bacchanals 
Theae  are  your  sUidy'd  cares  j  3ronr  lewd  defighK 
Swift  in  detianch  j  but  slow  to  manly  figbbi'* 
Thus  having  said,  he  spurt  amid  tbe  foes. 
Not  managing  tbe  Mfe  be  meant  to  lose. 
The  first  he  found  be  setz'd,  with  headlong  bi^ 
In  bis  strong  gripe :  and  ciasp'd  arovnd  the  wastai 
'Twas  V'cnnlus:  whom  from  his  borse  he  taia^ 
And  (laid  athwart  his  own)  in  triumph  borek 
Loud  shouts  ensue :  the  Latins  tnm  their  eyes. 
And  view  th'  nnosnal  sight  wit^  vaatsurpri**^ 
The  fiery  Tarchon.  flying  o^er  the  plains, 
Prest  in  his  arms  tbe  ponderoos  prey  sustains: 
Then,  with  his  shortened  spear,  explores  aioon4 
His  jointed  arms,  to  fix  a^d^dly  wonnd.  ^ «, 
Nor  less  the  captive  stniggUs  for  his  life : 
He  writhes  bis  body  to  prolong  tbe  strife :    - 
And,  fencing  for  his  naked  throat,  exertr 
His  utmost  rigmtr,  and  the  point  averts.    . 
So  stoops  the  yellow  eagle  ^rom  on  liigii. 
And  bears  a  speckled  serpent  through  the  sky^ 
Fastening  his  crooked  talons  ou  tbe  prey,^ 
The  prisoner  hisses  through  the  liquid  way; 
Resists  the  roysl  hawk,  and  thougfar  oppre^ 
She  fights  iir  volumes,*  and  erects  her  cceM. 
Turn'd  to  her  foe,  she  stiflnens  every  scale. 
And  shoota  her  forky  tongue,  and.wbishsA^ 

threatening  tail. 
Against  the  victor  all  defence  it  weak : 
Th*  imperial  bird  still  plies  her  with  bis  beakt 
Hft  tears  her  bowels,  and  her  breast  he  gores  } 
Tbea  claps  his  proions,  and  securely  soars.  ^ 

Thus,  through  the  midst  of  circling  eOemieS, 
Strong  Tarcbon  snatch'd,  and  bore  away  h'isprbe* 
The  Tyrrhene  troops,  that  shrunk  before,  now  pit* 
The  Latins,  and  presume  the  like  success. 

Then  Aruns,  doom'd  to  death,  bis. arts  etfay  o 
To  murder,  unespy'd,  the  Volscian  maid : 
This*  way  and  that  his-wioding  course  he  bends^ 
And,  wheresoc*er  she  tmrns,  her  steps  attends. 
When  she  retires  victorious  from  the  chase, 
Ha  wlMela  nbotti  vitb  can^  and  ihifiaJiil  J?l««* 
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wlrnii  TudUng  dii»  tile  keeps  ber  foes  in  flgbt, 
He  keeps  aloof,  but  keeps  her  still  in  sight : 
He  threats,  and  trembles,  trying  crery  way 
Unseen  to  kill,  and  safely  to  betray. 

Chloreus,  the  priest  of  CybeU,  m>m  ftir, 
Glittering  in  Phrygian  arms  amidft  the  war, 
Was  by  the  irirghi  yiewM :  the  steed  he  pren'd 
Was  prond  with  trappings,  and  his  brawny  chest 
With  scales  of  gilded  brass  was  coTer*d  O'er, 
A  robe  of  Tjnrian  dye  the  rider  wore. 
With  deadly  wounds  he  gaulM  the  distant  foe  ; 
tSnossian  his  shafts,  and  Lycian  was  his  bow : 
A  golden  helm  bis  front  and  head  surrounds, 
A  gilded  quiver  from  his  shonlder  sounds. 
Gold,  weavM  with  linen,  on  his  thighs  he  wore, 
With  flowers  of  needle-work  diftingulshM  o'er. 
With  golden  buckl^  bound, and  gathered  op  before. 
Him,  the  fierce  maid  beheld,  with  ardent  eyes; 
Fond  and  ambitious  of  so  rich  a  prize : 
Or  that  the  temple  might  his  trophies  hold» 
Or  else  to  shine  herself  in  Trojan  gold : 
Blind  in  her  haste,  she  chases  him  aloQ,e, 
And  seeks  his  life,  regaidless  of  her  own. 
This  lucky  moment  the  sly  traitor  cbose : 
Then,  starting  from  his  ambush,  up  he  roM, 
And  threw,  but  first  to  Heaven  addrew'd  his  'vowt^ 
**  O  patron  of  Soractes*  high  abodiv, 
Phoebus,  the  ruling  power  amon^  the  goda ; 
Wbsim  first  ve  serve,  whole  woods  of  unctuous  pine 
Are  frird  for  thee,  and  to  thy  glory  shine ; 
By  thee  protected,  with  our  naked  soles,  ' 

Through  flames  onsing*d  we  march,  and  tread  the 

kindled  coals : 
Give  me,  propitious  power,  to  wash  away 
*fhe  stains  of  this  dishonourable  day : 
Nor  spoils,  nor  triumph,  from  the  fact  1  claim  ; 
Bat  with  my  future  actions  trust  ray  fome. 
Let  me,  by  stealth,  this  female  plague  overcome, 
And  from  the  field  return  itaglorious  home." 

Apollo  heard,  and  granting  half  his  prajrer, 
ShuflBed  in  winds  the  rest,  and  toas'd  in  empty 

air. 
He  gives  the  death  desir'd ;  his  safe  retnm. 
By  soothem  tempests,  to  the  seas  is  home. 

Now,  when  the  javelin  whiKzM  along  the  skies, 
Both  anriies  on  Camilla  tnm'd  their  eyes, 
Birected  by  the  sound  of  either  host, 
Th*  unhappy  virgin,  though  concerned  the  most, 
Was  only  deaf;  so  greedy  was  she  bent 
On  golden  Spoils,  and  on  her  prey  intent : 
Till  in  her  pap  this  winged  weapon  stood 
Infixed ;  and  deeply  drank  the  purple  blood. 
Her  sad  attendants  hasten  to  sustain 
Tbeir  dyin:;  lady  drooping  on  the  plain. 
Far  from  their  sight  the  trembling  Anins  files. 
With  beating  heart,  and  fear  confris'd  with  joys ; 
Nor  dares  he  farther  to  pursue  his  blow, 
Or  ev»n  to  bear  the  sight  of  his  expiring  for. 

As  when  the  wolf  has  torn  a  bullock's  bide. 
At  unawares,  or  ranch'd  a  shepherd's  side : 
Conscions  of  his  audacioos  deed,  he  flies, 
And  claps  his  qniverirg  tail  between  his  thighs ; 
So,  speeding  once,  the  wretch  no  more  attends ; 
But,  spurring  forward,  herds  among  his  friends. 
She  wrench'd  the  javelhi  with  her  dying  hapds ; 
But,  wedg'd  within  her  breast,  the  weapon  stands ; 
Hie  wood  she  draws,  the  steely  point  remains; 
nie  staggers  in  ber  seat  with  agonizing  pains : 
A  gathering  mist  o'errkmds  her  cheerful  eyes, 
And  from  her  cheeki  tiie  rosy  colour  flkt. 

VOLXDC 


Then  tarns  to  her,  whom,  of  her  female  train,    > 
She  trusted  most,  and  thus  she  speaks  with  pain: 
"  Acca,  'tis  past  I  he  swims  before  my  sight. 
Inexorable  tKcath ;  and  claims  his  right 
Bear  my  last  words  to  Tumns,  fly  with  speedy 
And  bid  him  timely  to  my  charge  succeed: 
Repel  the  Trojans,  and  the  town  relieve: 
Farewell ;  and  m  this  kiss  my  parting  breath 

receive.'* 
She  said ;  and  sliding  sank  upon  the  plain ; 
Dying,  her  open'd  hand  forsakes  the  rein  $ 
Short,  and  more  short,  she  pants :  by  slow  degree* 
Her  mind  the  passage  from  her  body  frees. 
She  drops  her  sword,  she  nods  her  plumy  crest; 
Her  drooping  head  declining  on  her  breast : 
In  the  last  sigh  her  struggling  soul  expires; 
Aod,  murmuring  with  disdain,  to  Stygian  soonda 
retires. 

A  shout,  that  struck  the  lyolden  stars,,  ensu'dt 
Despair  and  rage,  and  languish'd  flight  renewed. 
The  Trojan  troops,  an<l  Tuscans  in  a  line, 
Advance  to  charge;  the  mixt  Arcadians  join. 

Bat  Cynthia's  maid,  high  Mftted,  from  9£u 
Surveys  the  field,  and  fortune  of  the  war : 
Unmov'd  a  while,  till  prostrate  on  the  plain. 
Weltering  in  blood,  she  sees  Camilla  slain ; 
And  round  her  corpus  of  friends  and  foes  a  fight* 

ing  train. 
Then,  from  the  bottom  of  her  breast,  she  drew  ' 
A  mournful  sigh,  and  these  sad  words  ensues 
"  Too  dear  a  fine,  ah !  much-lamented  mak^ 
For  warring  with  the  IVojans,  thou  hast  paida  ^ 
Nor  aught  avail'd,  in  this  unhappy  strife, 
Diana's  sacred  arms,  to  save  thy  life. 
Yet  unreveng'd  thy  goddess  will  not  leave 
Her  votary's  death,  nor  with  vaiq  sorrow  griev«< 
Branded  the  wretch,  and  be  his  name  abhorr'd  ; 
But  after-ages  shall  thy  praise  record. 
Th^  inglorious  coward  soon  shall  press  the  plaia ; 
Thus  vows  thy  queen,  and  thus  the  fates  ordain.'^ 

High  o'er  the  field  there  stood  a  hilly  mound. 
Sacred  the  place,  and  spread  with  oaks  around  | 
Where,  in  a  marble  tomb,  Dercennus  lay, 
A,  king  that  once  in  Latium  bore  the  sway. 
The  beauteous  Opis  thither  bent  ber  flight. 
To  mark  the  traitor  Ar^ms  from  the  height 
Him,  in  refulgent  arms,  she  soon  espy'd, 
Swoln  with  success,  and  loudly  thn^  she  ory'd : 
"  Thy  backward  steps,  vain  boaster,  are  too  late  ; 
Turn,  like  a  mkn,  at  length,  and  meet  thy  fate.: 
Charged  with  my  message  to  Camilla  go ; 
And  say  I  sent  thee  to  the  shades  below ) 
An  hogoor  undeserv'd  from,  Cynthia's  bow." 

She  said :  and  from  her  quiver  chose  with  speed 
The  winged  shaft,  predestin'd  for  the  deed: 
Then,  to  the  stubborn  yew  her  strength  apply'd ; 
Till  the  for  disUnt  horns^pproach'd  on  either  skle. 
The  bow-string  touah^d  her  breast,  so  strong  she 
Whizzing  in  air  the  fatal  arrow  Jew.  [drew  | 

At  once  the  twanging  bow  and  sounding  dart 
The  traitor  heard,  and  felt  the  point  within  hit 

heart 
Him,  beating  with  his  heels,  in  pangs  of  deaths 
His  flying  friends  to  foreign  fields  bequeath. 
The  conquering  damsel,  with  expanded  wingt. 
The  welcome  message  to  her  mistress  brings. 

Their  leader  lost,  the  Volscians  quit  the  field; 
And  unsustainM,  the  chiefs  of  Tumus  yield. 
The  flighted  soldiers,  when  their  captams  fly, 
Blore  oa  tb«r  ipeed  tbSQ  OB  their  itrcofth  raif* 


Of 
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Goii5ii*4  in  flight,  they  hear  tmCb  etber  dMm, 
And  spnr  their  honKs  headlong  to  the  tovm. 
Driven  by  their  fbe«,  and  to  their  fears  resignM, 
Not  once  they  tcim ;  bat  take  their  wounds  behind. 
These  drop  the  shield,  and  those  the  lance  forego; 
Or  on  thetr  shoulders  bear  the  slack<?n*d  bow. 
llie  hooft  of  hones,  with  a  rattling  sonnd, 
Baat  short  and  thick,  and  shake  the  rotten  gfOimd. 
Black  clouds  of  duitt  come  rolling  in  the  sky, 
And  o'er  the  darkened  walls  and  rampires  fly. 
The  trembling  mations,  from  their  lofty  stands, 

•Rend  Hcaren  with  female  shrieks,  and  wring  their 

hands. 
Ail  pressing  on,  pomiers  and  pursued. 
Are  crushed  in  crowds,  a  mingied  muHitQde. 
Some  happy  few  escape :  the  throng  too  late 
Rnih  on  fbr  entrance,  till  they  cbok^  the  gate. 
Er'n  in  the  sight  of  home,  the  wretched  sfre 
Looks  on,  and  tees  his  helpless  son  expire. 
Then,  in  a  fHght,  the  folding  gates  they  dose: 
Bat  leare  their  friends  excluded  with  their  foes. 
The  vanqaish*d  cry;  the  victors  loudly  shout ; 
'Tisterroor  all  within ;  and  daughter  all  without 
Blind  in  their  fear,  they  bounce  against  the  wall, 
Or,  to  the  moats*  pursn'd,  precipiUte  their  fUL 
The  Latian  virgins,  valiant  with  despnir, 

•Am'4  on  the  towers,  the  comnion  danger  shart: 
So  much  of  xeal  their  country^s  cause  inspired  ; 
So  moch  Camilla's  great  e«uup4e4ir'd. 
P<des,  sharpenm  hi  the  flames,  firom  high  they 
Witftr  intUted  darta.  to  gall  the  foe ;  [throw, 

Ihtir  lives,  for  godlike  freedom  they  bequeath. 
And  crowd  aaoh  other  to  be  first  in  death. 
Meantim€no  Tumns,  ambosh'd  in  the  shade. 
With  heavy  tidingB,  came  th'  unhappy  makL 
The  Volsciaas  overthrown,  Camilla  kill*d» 
The  lises  entirely  masters  of  the  field, 
Like  a  resistless  flood,  come  rolling  on : 
The  cry  goes  off  the  plain*  and  thickens  to  the 

Inflaro'd  with  rage,  (for  so  the  furies  ffane  (town. 
The  Daanian's  breast,  and  so  the  frtes  reqnire,) 
If  a  laaves  the  hilly  pasa,  the  woods  in  vain 
Pofsess'd,  and  downwivd  issues  on  the  plain : 
Scarce  was  he  gone,  when  to  the  straits,  now 

Creed 
From  aecrct  foea,  the  lYojmi  troops  succeed. 
Through  the  Mack  forest,  and  the  fWny  brake, 
Unknowingly  aecare,  their  way  they  uke. 
^rom  the  rough  mountains  to  the  piain  descend, 
And  there,  in  order  drawn,  their  line  cxtnnd. 
Both  armies,  now,  in  open  fields  are  seen : 
Nor  far  the  distance  of  the  space  between. 
Both  to  the  city  bend :  Satta  sees, 

.'Through  smoAcing  fields,  his  hastening  enemies. 
And  Tamus  views  the  Trojans  in  array,         « 
And  hean  th'  approaching  hoi«es  proudly  neigh. 

.  Soon  had  their  hosts  in  bloody  battle  ioin'd ; 
But  westward  to  the  sea  the  Sun  dedin'd. 
lotrenchM  before  the  town,  both  armies  lie : 
While  night,  with  sable  wings,  involves  the  sky. 
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Tvitvvs  challenges  ^neas  to  a  single  combat 
.<tDrttciMaff«  a^tttd  9»>,h«lhnkMi  by  tha  Rtttati^ 


who  wound  .ffneas:  he  k  ttaneoilooMf .... 

by  Venus,  forces  Tomus  to  a  duel,  and  oa»* 
eludes  the  poem  with  his  deatib 


Whan  Tumus  saw  the  Latins  leave  the  field. 
Their  annic*  broken,  and  their  courage  qoell'd^ 
Himself  becoipe  the  nsark  of  pablic  spite. 
His  honour  questioned  for  the  promised  fi^i 
Th|!  more  he  was  nith  vul^  hate  oppreat. 
The  more  bis  fury  boilM  within  his  breast  s 
He  rpus'd  hu  rigour  for  the  late  debate; 
And  raised  his  haughty  soul,  to  meet  bis  fatou 

As  when  the  fwains  the  Libyan  lion  chase. 
He  makes  a  sour  retreat,  nor  mends  hia  pace  s 
But  if  the  pointed  javelin  pieroe  his  side. 
The  lordly  beast  retunia  with  double  pride: 
He  wrenches  out  the  steel,  he  roan  fbr  p«ia  $ 
His  si^es  he  lashes,  and  erects  his  mane: 
So  Tumus  feres ;  his  eyeballs  flaah  with  fire. 
Through  his  wi^e  noatrib  dondf  of  smoke  ezpira. 

Ttnembling  with  rafe,  around  the  court  be  ran; 
At  length  apprqach'd  the  king,  and  th^s  begaa: 
**  No  more  exoasoi  or  delays:  I  stand 
In  arots.prqiar'd  to  combat,  hand  to  handy 
This  base  deserter  of  bis  native  land. 
The  Trojan  by  his  word,  is  bound  to  take 
The  same  conditiona  wt^  himself  did  qMk«^ 
Renew  the  truoe,  the  solemn  rit^M  prepare. 
And  to  my  single  virtue  trust  the  war. 
The  Latians,  nnooiicem'd,  shall  see  the  fight ; 
This  arm,  unaided,  shall  assert  your  right : 
Then,  if  my  prwlmtte  body  press  the  plain. 
To  him  the  crown  and  beanteo«|s  brid^  remain.'* 

Tb  whom  the  kii^  aedately  thus  re|dy VI : 
**  Brave  youth,  the  more  your  valour  has  beea 

The  more  becomes  it  us,  with  doe  reelect. 
To  weigh  the  chfuice  of  war,  which  you  neglect. 
You  want  not  w^th,  or  a  suocessivf  throne. 
Or  cities,  which  3rour  arms  have  made  your  own  ; 
My  town  omI  treasures  are  at  your  command ; 
And  stoHd  with  blooming  beauties  ii  my  land : 
Laurentom  more  than  one  Laviniasees, 
tJnroarry'd,  fair,  of  noble  femilies. 
Now  let  me  speak,  and.  you  with  patience  bear. 
Things  which  perhaps  may  grate  a  lover's  ear: 
But  sound  advice,  proceeding  from  a  heart 
Sincerely  3rour8,  and  free  from  frandfiil  art. 

"  The  gods,  by  signs,  have  manifestly  sbown. 
No  piince,  Italian  born,  should  heir  my  thione  < 
Oft  have  our  augurs,  in  prediction  skklPd, 
And  oft  our  priests,  a  foreign  son  reveaPd. 
Yet,  .won  by  worth,  that  cannot  be  withstood, 
BribM  by  my  kindness  to  my  kindred  blood, 
Urg'd  by  my  .wife,  who  woukl  not  be  deay'd, 
I  promis*d  my  Lavinia  for  your  bride ; 
Her  from  her  plighted  lord  by  force  I  $Xiokj 
All  ties  of  treaties  and  of  honour  broke  : 
On  your  account  I  wag'd  an  impious  war, 
>^'ith  what  success  'tis  needless  to  decUre ; 
I  and  my  subjects  fed;   and  you  have  had 

your  share. 
Twice  vaoqui«h*d,  while  in  bloody  fieldi^we  ftriTt, 
Scarce  in  our  walh  we  keep  our  hopes  a£hre : 
T^  roHiog^ood  runs  warm  with  human  gore; 
Th^  bones  of  Latians  glanoe  the  nrigfabo^ri«g  than  ; 
Why  put  I  not  an  end  to  this  debate, 
sua  uai#olf>d,  tivlglMlaaUv^tofelA? 
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If  IVrnQS*  death  a  lastbg  peace  can  give. 
Why  should  not  I  procure  it  whilst  you  lire  ? 
Should  I  to  doubtful  arms  your  youth  betray, 
What  would  my  kinsmen,  the  Rututians,  say  ? 
And  should  you  fall  in  ^ht,  (which  Heaven  de- 
fend) 
How  curse  the  cause,  which  hastcn'd  to  his  end, 
The  daughter's  lover,  and  the  father's  friend  ! 
Weigh  in  your  mind  the  various  chance  of  war, 
Pity  your  parent's  age  and  ease  his  care." 

Such  balmy  words  he  pour'd,  but  all  in  vain; 
The  proffer'd  medicine  but  provok'd  the  pain. 
The  wrathful  youth,  disdaining  the  relief, 
With  intermitting  sobs,  thus  vents  his  grief: 
"  Thy  care,  O  best  of  fathers,  which  you  take 
For  my  concerns,  at  my  desire  forsake. 
Permit  m»  not  to  languish  out  my  days; 
Bat  make  the  best  exchange  of  life  for  praise. 
This  arm,  this  lance,  can  well  dispute  the  prize; 
And  the  blood  follows,  where  the  weapon  flies : ' 
His  goddess  mother  is  not  near,  to  shrowd 
The  flying  cpward  with  an  empty  cloud." 

But  now  the  queen,  who  fear'd  for  Tumus*  life. 
And  loath'd  the  hard  conditions  of  the  strife. 
Held  him  by  force;  and,  dying  in  his  death, 
lo  these  sad  accents  gave  her  sorrow  breath : 
**  O  Tamos,  I  adjure  thee  by  these  tears ; 
And  whate'cr  price  Amata's  honour  bears 
Within  thy  breast,  since  thou  art  all  my  hope. 
My  sickly  mind's  repose,  mv  sinking  age's  prop; 
Since  on  the  safety  of  thy  li&  alone 
I>epend8  Ladnus,  and  the  T^atian  throne : 
Refuse  me  not  thia^one,  this  only  prayer. 
To  wave  the  eombat,  and  pursue  the  war. 
Whatever  chance  attends  this  fatal  strife. 
Think  it  concludes  in  thine  Amata's  life : 
I  cannot  live  a  slave ;  or  see  my  throne 
Usurp'd  by  strangers,  or  a  Trojan  son.*' 
At  this  a  flood  of  tears  Lavinia  shed  ; 
A  crioMon  bluith  her  beauteous  face  o^rspjread, 
Varyrag  her  cheeks  by  turns  with  white  and  red. 
The  driving  coloors,  never  at  a  stay, 
Kun  here  and*  there,   and  flush,  and  fade  away. 
Delightful  change !  thus  Indian  ivory  shows. 
Which  with  the  bordering  paint  of  purple  glows; 
Or  liliea  damask'd  by  tl^e  neighbouring  rose. 
The  ^ove^  gaz'd,  and,  burning  with  desire, 
The  more  he  lookM,  the  more  he  fed  the  fire: 
Bevenge,  and  jealous  rage,  and  secret  spite. 
Roll  in  his  hr^t,  and  rouse  him  to  the  fight. 

Then  fixing  on  the  queen  hb  ardent  eyes. 
Firm  to  his  first  intent,  he  thus  replies : 
"  O,  mother,  do  not,  by  your  tears,  prepare 
Such  boding  omens,  and  prejudge  the  war. 
ResolvM  on  fight,  I  am  no  longer  free 
To  shun  my  death,  if  Heaven  my  death  decree." 

Then,  turning  to  the  herald,  thus  pursues  ; 
**  Go,  greet  the  Trojan  with  ungrateful  news. 
Benounce  from  me,  that  when  to  niorrow's  light 
Shall  giW  the  heavens,  he  need  not  urge  the  fight 
Tne  Trojan  and  Kntnlian  troops  no  more 
tt»all  dye,  with  mutual  blood,  the  Latian  shore: 
Our  smgle  swords  the  quarrel  shall  decide, 
And  to  the  victor  be  the  beauteous  bride." 

He  said,  and  striding  on,  with  speedy  pace 
He  sought  -bis  coursers  of  the  Thracian  race. 
At  his  approach,  they  toss  tht  ir  heads  on  high  ; 
And,  proudly  neighing,  promise  victory. 
The  sires  of  these  Orithia  sent  from  far. 
To -grace  Pilumnus,  when  he  went  to  war. 


The  drifts  of  Thracian  snows  were  scarce  tfo  white, 
Nor  northern  winds  in  fleetness  matched  their 

flight 
Ofiicious  grooms  stand  ready  by  his  side ; 
And  some  with  combs  their  flowing  manes  divide; 
And  others  stroke  their  chests,  and  gently  sooth 
their  pride. 
He  sbeath'd  his  limbs  in  arms|  a  tempered  mMi 
Of  golden  metal  those,  and  mountain  brass. 
Then  to  his  head  his  glittering  helm  he  tr3r'd  ; 
And  girt  his  faithful  falchion  by  his  side. 
In  his  ^tnean  forge,  the  god  of  fire 
'Iliat  falchion  laboured  for  the  hero*8  sire: 
Immonal  keenness  on  the  blade  bestow'd, 
And  plung'd  it  hissing  in  the  Stygian  flood. 
Propp'd  oh  a  pillar,  which  the  cicling  bore, 
Was  pl^c'd  the  lance  Auruncan  A<Hor  wore : 
Which  with  such  force  he  brandish'd  in  his  hand. 
The  tough  ash  trenvbled  like  an  osier  wand. 
Thien  cry'd,  "  O  ponderous  spoil  of  Actor  slain. 
And  never  yet  by  Tumus  tost  in  vain. 
Fail  not,  this'  day,  thy  wonted  force  :  but  go. 
Sent  by  this  hand,  to  pierce  the  Trojan  foe : 
Give  me  to  tear  his  corslet  from  his  breast. 
And  from  that  eunuch  head,  to  rend  the  crest : 
Dragg'd  m  the  dnst,  his  frizzled  hair  to  soil. 
Hot  from  the  vexing  ir'n,  and  smear'd  with  fra- 
grant oil." 
Thus  while  he  raves,  fW>m  his  wide  nostrils  flies 
A  fiery  steam,  and  sparkles  from  his  eyes.  . 

So  fares  the  bull  in  his  lovM  female's  sight ; 
Proudly  be  bellows,  and  preludes  the  fight : 
He  tries  his  goring  horns  against  a  tree ; 
Ahd  meditates  his  absent  enemy* 
He  pushes  at  the  winds,  he  digs  the  strand 
With  bis  black  hoofa,  and  spurns  the  yellow  sand* 

Nor  less  the  Trojan,  in  his  Leranian  arms. 
To  future  fight  his  manly  courage  warms : 
He  whets  his  fury,  and  with  joy  prepares 
To  terminate  at  once  the  lingering  wars. 
To  cheer  bis  chiefs,  and  tender  son,  relates 
What  Heaven  had  promisM,  and  expounds  the 
Then  to  the  Latian  king  he  sends,  to  cease   [fates» 
The  rage  of  arms,  and  ratify  th^  peace. 

The  mom,  ensuing  from  the  mountain's  height. 
Had  scarcely  sph3ad  the  skies  with  rosy  light ; 
Th'  ethereal  coursers,  bounding  from  the  lea, 
From  out  their  flaming  nostrils  breathM  the  day  t 
When  now  the  Trojan  and  Rutuihin  guard. 
In  friendly  labour  join'd,  the  list  prepared. 
Beneath  the  walls,  they  measure  out  the  spaee; 
I'hen  sacred  altars  rear,'  on  sods  of  grasis ; 
Where,  with  religious  rites,  their  common  god* 

they  ^1  are. 
In  pui<est  white  the  priests  their  heads  attire. 
And  living  waters  bear,  and  holy  fire  ; 
And  o'er  their  linen  hoods,  add  shaded  hair, 
Long  twisted  wreaths  of  sacred  vervain  wear. 

In  crdsr  issuing  from  the  town  appears 
The  I'ali.i  kgion,  arm*d  with  pointed  spears; 
And  from  the  fields,  advancing  on  a  Uae, 
The  Trojan  and  the  Tuscan  forces  join  ; 
Their  various  arms  afibrd  a  pleasing  sigiit :  [fight. 
A  peaceful  train  they  se<ira,  in  peace  prepar'd  for 
Betwixt  the  ranks  the  prond  ouramaoders  ride. 
Glittering  with  gold,  and  vests  in  purple  dy'd. 
Here  Mnesthens,  author  of  the  Menimian  Une, 
And  there  Messapns  bom  of  seed  divine. 
The  sign  is  given,  uikI  round  the  listed  space 
I  Jilach  man  in  order  fills  bis  proper  place 
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Reclining  on  their  amptc  shields,  they  stand ; 
And  fix  their  pointed  lances  in  the  sand. 
Now,  studious  of  the  si$ht,  a  numerous  throng 
Of  either  sex  promiscuous,  old  and  young, 
Swarm  from  the  town :  by  those  who  r»^t  behind. 
The  gates  and  waHs,  and  howscs*  tops  are  lin*d. 
Meantime  the  queen  of  Heaven  beheld  the 
aight, 
With  fyes  unpleas'd,  from  Mount  Atbano^s  height : 
(Since  call'd  Albano,  by  succeeding  fame. 
But  then  an  empty  hill,  witliout  a  name  ) 
She  thence  surveyed  the  field,  the  Trepan  powers. 
The  Latian  squadrons,  and  laurcntine  towers. 
Then  thus  the  goddess  of  the  skies  bespake. 
With  sighs  and  tears,  the  goddess  of  the  lake; 
King  Tornus*  sister,  once  a  lovely  maid, 
Ere  to  the  lust  of  lawless  Jove  betray'd, 
Comprest  by  furce,  but  by  the  grat^ul  god, 
Now  made  the  Nats  of  the  neighbouring  flood. 

"^  O  nymph,  the  pride  of  Uving  lakes,'*  said  she, 
"  O  most  rtriiown*d,  and  most  belovM  by  me. 
Long  hast  thou  known,  nor  need  I  to  record 
The  wanton  sallies  of  my  wandering  lord  : 
Of  every  Latian  Iciir,  whom  Jove  misled^ 
To  mount  by  stealth  my  violated  bed. 
To  thee  alone  I  grudg*d  not  his  embrace ; 
But  gave  a  part  of  Heaven,  and  an  unenvy'd  place. 
Now  learn  from  me  thy  near  approachmg  grief. 
Nor  think  my  wishes  want  to  thy  relief. 
While  furtui'ie  ftivour*d,  nor  Heaven's  king  deny^d. 
To  lend  my  succour  to  the  Latian  side, 
1  savM  thy  brother,  and  the  sinking  state ; 
But  now  he  struggles  with  unequal  fiste ; 
And  goes  with  gods  averse,  o'ermatch'd  in  might. 
To  meet  inevitable  death  in  fight : 
Kor  must  I  break  the  truce,  nor  can  sostain 

the  ttght. 
Thou,  if  thou  dar'st,  thy  present  aid  supply  ; 
It  well  becomes  a  sister's  care  to  try." 

At  this  tha  lovely  nymph,  with  grief  opprcst. 
Thrice  tore  her  hair,  and  beat  her  comely  breast. 
To  whom  Satamia  thus ;  "  Thy  tears  are  late : 
Haste,  snatch  him,  if  be  can  be  snatched,  from  fate. 
New  tumults  kindle,  violate  the  tmce ; 
Who  knows  what  changeful  fortune  may  produce  ? 
•Tis  not  a  crime  V  attempt  what  I  decree, 
Or,  if  it  were,  discharge  the  crime  on  me.*» 
She  said,  and,  sailing  on  the  winged  wind,  I 

Left  the  sad  nymph  suspended  in  her  mind.  [ 

And  now  in  pomp  the  peaceful  kings  appear: 
Four  steals  the  chariot  of  Lathius  bear : 
Twelve  golden  beams  around  his  temples  play, 
To  mark  his  lineage  from  the  god  of  day. 
Two  snowy  coursers  Tumus'  chariot  yoke. 
And  in  bis  hand  two  massy  spears  he  shook : 
Then  issued  from  the  camp,  in  arms  divine, 
iEneas,  author  of  the  Roman  line : 
And  by  bis  side  Ascanius  took  his  place. 
The  second  hope  of  Rome's  immortal  race. 
Adom'd  in  white,  a  reverend  priest  appears  ; 
And  offerings  to  the  flaming  alUrs  bears ; 
A  porket,  and  a  lamb,  that  never  sufier'd  Shears. 
Then  to  the  rising  Sun  he  turns  his  eyes. 
And  shows  the  beasts  designed  for  sacrifice. 
With  salt  and  meal :  with  like  officious  care 
He  marks  their  foreheads,  and  he  clips  thehr  hair, 
Betwixt  their  horns  the  purple  wine  he  sheds. 
With  the  same  generous  juice  the  flame  he  feeds. 
JEneas  then  unsheathed  his  shining  sword, 
Jljid  thus  with  piooe  prayers  the  gods  ador'd : 


**  AUseeing  Sun,  and  ibou  Ausonian  soity 
For  which  1  have  sustained  so  long  a  toil. 
Thou  king  of  Heaven,  and  thou  the  queen  of  sir', 
(Propitious  now,  and  reconcUM  by  prayer) 
Thou  god  of  war,  whose  unresisted  sway 
The  labours  and  events  of  arms  obey ; 
Ye  living  fountains,  and  ye  running  floods. 
All  powers  of  ocean,  ail  ethereal  gwb, 
Hear,  and  bear  reeord :  if  I  f^U  in  field. 
Or  recreant  in  the  fight,  to  Tumus  yield. 
My  Trojans  shall  increase  Evander's  town; 
Ascanius  shall  renounce  th'  Ausoiiian  crown : 
All  claims,  all  questions  of  debate  shall  cease ; 
Nor  he,  nor  they,  with  force  infringe  the  peace. 
But  if  my  juster  arms  prevail  in  fight 
As  sure  they  shall,  if  I  divine  aright. 
My  Trojans  shall  not  o»er  th'  Italians  reign : 
Both  e(|ual,  both  uncooquer*d,  shall  remain : 
JoinM  in  their  laws,  their  lands,  and  their  abodes; 
I  ask  but  altars  for  my  weary  gods. 
The  care  of  those  religious  rites  be  mine : 
The  crown  to  king  Latinus  I  resign ; 
His  be  the  sovereign  sway.    Nor  will  I  ghare 
His  power  in  peace,  or  lus  command  in  war. 
For  n>6,  my  friends  another  town  shall  firame. 
And  bless  the  rising  towers,  with  fiiir  Lavinia's 
name.'* 
Thus  he.    Then,  with  erected  eyes  and  hands. 
The  Latian  king  before  his  altar  stands.       [main, 
"  By  the  same  Heaven,'*  said  he,  **  and  earth,  and 
And  all  the  powers,  that  all  the  three  contain ; 
By  H«'ll  below,  and  by  that  upper  god. 
Whose  thunder  signs  the  peace,  who  seals  it  with 
So  let  Latona's  double  ofispriog  hear,      [bis  nod^ 
And  double>frontcd  Janus  what  I  swear : 
I  touch  the  sacred  altars,  touch  the  flames, 
And  all  those  powers  attest,  and  all  their  names: 
Whatever  chance  be£sl  on  either  side. 
No  term  of  time  this  union  shall  divide : 
No  force,  no  fortune,  shall  my  vows  unbind. 
Or  shake  the  stedfast  tenour  of  my  mind : 
Not  though  the  circling  seas  should  break  their 

bound, 
Overflow  the  shores,  or  sap  the  solid  ground : 
Not  though  the  lamps  of  Heaven  their  spheres  for* 
Hurl'd  down,  and  hissing  in  the  nether  lake:  [sake, 
Ev'n  as  this  royal  sceptre  (for  he  bore 
I  A  sceptre  in  his  hand)  shall  never  more 
Shoot  out  in  branches,  or  renew  the  birth ; 
(An  orphan  now,  cut  fit>m  the  mother  earth 
By  the  keen  axe,  dishonour'd  of  its  hair. 
And  casM  in  brass,  for  Latian  kings  to  bear)." 
When  thus  in  public  view  the  p^ce  was  ty'd 
With  solemn  vows,  and  sworn  on  either  side. 
All  dues  performed  which  holy  rites  require ; 
The  victim  beasts  are  slain  before  the  fire : 
7*he  trembling  entrails  from  their  bodies  torn. 
And  to  the  £stfen'd  flames  in  chargers  borne. 

Already  the  Rutulians  deem  their  man 
O'ermatch'd  In  arms,  before  the  fight  began. 
Fii^  rismg  fears  are  whispered  through  the  crowds 
Then,  gathering  sound,  they  murmur  more  akMid. 
Now  side  to  side,  they  measure  with  their  eyes 
The  champions*  bulk,  their  sinews,  and  their  size; 
The  nearer  they  approach,  the  more  is  known 
Th'  apparent  disadvantage  of  their  own. 
Turuus  Himself  appears  in  puhlic  sight 
Conscious  of  fete,  desponding  of  the  fight. 
Slowly  he  moves;  and  at  his  altar  stands 
With  eyes  dejected,  and  withirembliog  hands: 
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A\^t  *^ilc  ^^  mnCteh  nndistinguish'd  prayers, 
▲  livid  deadness  in  bis  cheeks  appears. 

With  aniious  pleasare  when  Jutuma  view'd 
Th'  increasing  fright  of  the  mad  multitude ; 
When  their  short  sighs  and  thickening  sobs  she 

heard,  ' 

And  found  their  ready  minds  for  change  pre(^*d  j 
Dissembiing  her  immortal  form,  she  took 
Camertas*  mien,  his  habit,  and  his  look, 
A  chief  of  ancient  blood :  in  arms  well  known 
Was  his  great  sire,  and  he,  his  greater  son. 
His  shape  assumed,  amid  the  ranks  she  ran, 
And)  humouring  their  first  motions,  thus  began : 

"  For  shame,  Butulians,  can  you  bear  th^  sight 
Of  one  exposM  for  all,  in  single  fight  ? 
Can  we,  before  the  face  of  Heavefn,  confess 
Our  courage  colder,  or  9ur  numbers  less  i 
View  all  the  Trojan  host,  th'  Arcadian  band. 
And  Tuscan  army ;  count  them  as  they  stand : 
Undaunted  to  the  battle  if  we  go, 
Scarce  every  second  man  will  share  a  ibe. 
Tumus,  'tis  true,  in  this  unequal  strife 
Shall  lose,  with  honour,  his  devoted  life : 
Or  change  it  rather  for  immortal  fame, 
Succeedmg  to  the  gods,  from  whence  he  came : 
But  yon,  a  servile,  and  inglorious  band. 
For  foreign  lords  shall  sow  your  native  land  : 
Those  iirnitfiil  fields,  your  fighting  fathers  gain'd. 
Which  have  so  long  Uieir  lazy  sons  sustained." 

With  words  like  these,  she  carry'd  her  design ; 
A  rising  murmur  runf  along  the  line. 
Then  ev'n  the  city  troops,  and  Latins,  tir'4 
With  tedious  war,  seem  with  new  souls  inspired  t 
Their  champion's  fate  with  pity  they  lament  -, 
And  of  the  league,  so  lately  sw«m,  repent. 

Nor  foils  the  goddess  to  foment  the  rage 
With  lying  wonders,  and  a  false  presage : 
But  adds  a  sign,  which,  present  to  their  eyes, 
Inspires  new  cburage,  and  a  glad  surprise. 
For,,  sudden,  in  the  fiery  tracts  above, 
Appears  fai  pomp  th'  imperial  bird  of  Jove : 
A  plump  of  fowl  he  spies,  that  swim  the  lakes ; 
And  o*er  their  heads  his  sounding  pinions  s^kes. 
Then  stooping  on  the  foirest  of  the  train. 
In  his  strong  talons  truss'd  a  silver  swan. 
Th'  Italians  wonder  at  th'  unusual  sight ; 
But  while  he  lags,  and  labours  in  his  fiigbt. 
Behold  the  dastard  fowl  return  anew ; 
And  with  united  force  the  foe  pursue : 
Clamorous  around  the  royal  hawk  they  fiy  ; 
And  thickening  in  a  cloud,  o'^hade  the  sky. 
They  cuflT,  they  scratch,  they  cross  their  airy 

course; 
Norman  th'  encumbered  bifd  sustain  their  force : 
But  r^*d,  not  vancjnbh'd,  drops  the  ponderous 
And,  irgl)ten'4l  of  his' burden,  wings  his  way.  fpf^y » 

Th*  AiiAiMiian  bands  with  shouts  salute  the  sight: 
Eager  of  action,  and  demand  the  fight. 
Then  king  Tolumnius,  versed  in  augurs*  arts, 
Cries  ikst;  and  thus  his  boasted  skill  imparts : 
•*  At  length  'tis  granted,  what  I  long  desir'd  5 
This,  this  is  what  my  frequent  vows  required. 
Te  gods,  I  take  your  omen»  and  obey : 
Advance,  my  friends,  and  charge;  I  lead  the  way. 
These  are  the  foreign  foes,  whose  impious  band, 
lake  that  rapacious  bird,  infest  our  land  : 
But  soon,  like  him,  they  shall  be  forcM  to  sea 
By  strength  united,  and  forego  the  prey  ; 
Your  timely  succour  to  your  country  bring ; 
Haste  to  the  Racue,  and  redeem  your  kjog.'* 


He  said :  and  pressing  onward,,  through  the  crew, 
Pois'd  in  his  lifted  arm,  bis  lance  he  threw. 
The  winged  weapon,  whistling  in  the  wind. 
Came  driving  on,  nor  miA*d  the  mark  design'd. 
At  once  the  cornel  rattled  in  the  skies ; 
At  once  tumultuous  shouts  and  clamours  rise. 
Nine  brothers  in  a  goodly  band  there  stood. 
Born  of  Arcadian  mix'd  with  Tuscan  blood  : 
Qylippus'  sons :  the  fatal  javelin  flew, 
Aim'd  at  the  midmost  of  the  friendly  crew. 
A  passage  through  the  jointed  arms  is  found, 
Jiuit  where  the  belt  was  to  the  body  bound. 
And  struck  the  gentle  youth  extended  on  the 

ground. 
Then,  fir'd  with  pious  rage,  the  generous  train 
Run  madly  forward  to  revenge  the  slain. 
And  some  with  eager  baste  their  javelins  throw  ; 
And  some  with  sword  in  hand  assault  the  foe. 

Tlie  wished  insult  the  Latin  troops  embrace  ; 
And  meet  their  ardour  in  the  middle  space. 
The  Trojans,  Tuscans,  and  Arcadian  line. 
With  equal  courage  obviate  thehr  design. 
Peace  leaves  the  violated  fields  ;  and  bate 
Both  armies  urges  to  their  mutual  fate. 
With  impious  haste  their  altars  are  o'ertumM, 
The  sacrifice  half  broil'd,  and  half-unbum'd. 
Thick  storms  of  steel  from  either  army  fly, 
And  clouds  of  clashing  darts  obscure  the  sky : 
Brands  from  the  fire  are  missive  weapoos  made : 
With  chargers,  bowls,  i|nd  all  the  pfjestly  tradew 
Latinus,  frighted,  hasten?  from  the  fray. 
And  beiirs  his  unregarded  gods  away. 
These  on  tl^eir  horsey  vault,  those  yoke  the  car ; 
The  rest,  with  st^ords  on  high,  run  headlong  to  the 
Messapus,  ea^r  to  confound  the  peace,    [war. 
Spurr'd  bis  jiot  courser  through  the  fighting  press. 
At  king  Aulestes :  by  his  purple  known 
A  Juscan  prince,  and  by  bis  regal  crown ; 
Ai|d  with  a  shock  encountering,  bore  him  down. 
Backward  he  fell ;  and,  as  his  fate  designed. 
The  ruins  of  an  altar  were  behind : 
There  pitching  on  his  shoulders,  and  his  head, 
Amid  the  scattering  fires  he  lay  supinely  spread. 
The  beamy  spear  descending  from  above. 
His  cuirass  pierc'd,  and  through  his  body  drove. 
Then,  with  a  scornful  smi|e,  the  victor  cries; 
"  The  gods  have  found  a  fitter  sacrifice," 
Greedy  of  spoils,  th'  Italians  strip  the  dead 
Of  his  rich  armour,   and  uncrown  his  head. 

Priest  Chorinseus  arm'd  his  better  hand. 
From  bis  own  altar,  witli  a  b^zing  brand; 
And,  as  Ebusus  with  a  thundering  pace. 
Advanced  to  battle,  dt^sh'd  i^  on  his  £ic^ : 
His  bristly  beard  shines  out  with  sudde^  fires, 
The  crackling  crop  a  noi!^ome  scent  cxpires,v 
Following  the  blow,  he  seiz'd  his  curling  ct!(^wn 
With  his  left  han4  >  h|s  otl^er  cast  him  down^ 
The  prostrate  body  with  his  knees  he  preM'^, 
And  plungVl  bis  holy  poinard  in  hb  breast. 

While  Podalirius,  with  his  sword,  pursue^ 
The  shephei[d  AIsus  through  the  flying  crowds 
Swiftly  ^e  turns,  and  aims  a  deadly  blow. 
Full  on  the  ifront  of  his  unwary  foe. 
The  broad  axe  enters  with  a  crashing  sound« 
A^d  ^leaves  tlie  chin  with  one  continued  wo^nd  : 
Warm  blood,  and  mingled  brains,  brsmea^'bis  armr 
An'  iron  sleep  his  stupid  eyt* s  oppressed,   '^[^round. 
And  seal'd  their  heavy  lids  in  enidless  se^ 
But  good  .Aneas  ruj:h'd  amid  the  t^nds, 
Bare  was  his  hcad^  and  naked  were'his  l^aadi^ 
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In  sign  of  truce :  tbco  thus  be  cries  alond, 
**  What  sudden  rage,  what  new  desire  of  blood 
Inflames  your  altered  minds  ?  O  Tri^ant,  obtse 
From  impious  arms,  nor  violate  the  peace. 
By  human  sanctions,  and  by  laws  divine, 
The  terms  aie  all  agreed,  the  war^s  mine. 
Dismiss  your  fears,  and  let  the  fight  ensue ; 
This  hand  alone  shall  right  the  gods  and  you : 
Our  injured  altars,  and  their  broken  vow, 
To  thn  avenging  sword  the  faithless  Tumus  owe,*> 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  unmindful  of  defence,  * 
A  winced  arrow  struck  the  pious  prince, 
But  tt  hrther  from  some  human  hand  it  came« 
Or  hostile  god,  is  left  unknown  by  fame : 
Ko  human  hand,  or  hostile  god  was  found. 
To  biiast  the  triumph  of  so  base  a  wound. 

When  Tumus  saw  the  Trojan  quit  the  plain, 
His  chiefs  dismayed,  his  troops  a  fainting  train : 
Tb'  unhop'd  event  his  heightened  soul  inspires, 
At  once  his  arms  and  coursers  he  requires. 
Then,  with  a  leap,  his  lofty  chariot  gains. 
And  wit>i  a  ready  hand  assumes  the  reins 
He  drives  impetuous,  and  where'er  he  i?oei. 
He  leaves  behind  a  lane  of  slaughtered  foes. 
These  his  lance  reaches,  over  those  he  n>ll« 
His  rapid  car,  and  crushes  out  their  souls : 
In  vain  the  vanquished  fly  ;  the  victor  sends 
Tlie  dead  mens*  weapons  at  their  living  friends. 

Thus  on  the  banks  of  Hebruse  freezing  flood 
•Hie  god  of  battles,  in  his  angry  mood. 
Clashing  his  sword  against  his  brazen  shield, 
Let  loose  the  reins,  and  scours  along  the  field : 
Before  the  wind  his  fiery  coursers  fly. 
Groans  the  sad  earth,  resounds  the  rattling  sky. 
Wrath,  terrour,  treason,^  tumult,  and  despair, 
Dire  faces,  aiid  deformM,  surround  the  car : 
Friends  of  the  god,  and  followers  of  the  war. 

With  fury  not  unlike,  nor  less  disdain. 
Exulting  Tumus  flies  along  the  plain : 
h'ts  smoking  horses,  at  their  utmost  n>eed, 
He  lashes  on ;  and  urges  o'er  the  dead.       [bound, 
Their  fetlocks  run  with  blood ;    and  when  they, 
The  gore,  and  gatheridg  dust,  are  dash'd  around.' 
Thamyris  and  Pholus,  masters  of  the  war. 
He  kiird  at  hand,  but  Sthelenus  afa»: 
From  far  the  sons  of  Imbracos  he  slew, 
Glanai9',  and  Lafles,  of  the  Lycian  crew : 
Both  taught  to  fight  on  foot,  in  battle  joined ; 
Or  mount  the  courser  that  out-strips  the  Wind. 

Meantime  Eumedes,  vaunting  in  the  field. 
New  fir'd  the  Trojans,  and  their  foes  repel Pd. 
This  son  of  Dolon  bore  his  grandsire's  name ; 
But  emulated  more  his  father^s  fame. 
His  guileful  fiather,  sent  a  nightly  spy, 
The  Grecian  camp  and  order  to  descry : 
Hard  enterprise,  and  well  he  might  require 
Achilles*  car,  and  horses  for  bis  hire ; 
But,  met  upon  the  scout,  th'  Htolian  prince 
In  death  bc6tow*d  a  juster  recompense. 

Fierce  Tumus  vicw'd  the  Trojan  from  afar ; 
And  lanch'd  his  javelin  from  his  lofty  car: 
Then  lightly  leaping  down,  pursued  the  blow. 
And,  pressing  with  h\3  foot  his  i>rostrate  foe, 
WrenchM  from  his  feeble  hold  the  shining  sword  j 
And  plung'd  it  in  the  bosom  of  its  lord. 
*'  Possess,  said  he,  the  fmit  of  all  thy  pains. 
And  measure,  at  thy  length,  our  Latian  plains. 
Thus  are  my  foes  rewarded  by  my  hand. 
Thus  may  they  build  their  town,  and  thus  enjoy 
the  lai^* 


Then  Daris,  Botis,  S^baris,  he  iler. 
Whom  o'er  his  nedt  the  fioundering  ooocser  tbfev. 
As  when  loud  Boreas,  with  his  blostering  train. 
Stoops  from  above,  incumbent  on  the  main  ; 
Where'er  be  flies,  he  drives  the  rack  before. 
And  rolls  the  billows  on  the  /Egean  shore : 
So  where  resistless  Tnmus  takes  his  course. 
The  scattered  squadrons  beiid  before  hit  force : 
His  crest  of  horses'  hair  is  blown  behind, 
By  adverse  air,  and  rustles  in  the  wind. 

This  haughty  Phegeus  saw  with  Jiigh  disdain. 
And  as  the  chariot  roll'd  along  the  plain,  , 
Light  from  the  ground  he  leapt,  and  seiz'd  the  reiik 
Thus  hung  in  air,  he  still  retained  his  hold ; 
The  coursers  frighted,  and  their  course  controied. 
The  lance  of  Tumus  reach'd  him  as  be  hung, 
And  pierc'd  his  plated  arms ;  but  pass'd  amig. 
And  only  raz'd  the  skin :  he  turo'd,  and  heW 
Against  his  threatening  foe  his  ample  shield ; 
Then  call'd  for  aid:  but,  vbile  he  cryM  in  vara. 
The  chariot  bore  him  backward  on  the  plain. 
He  lies  rcve^'d  ;  the  victor-king  dcscen^is. 
And  strikes  so  justly  where  his  helmet  ends. 
He  lops  the  head.    The  Latian  fields  are  dmnk. 
With  streams  that  issue  ffom  the  bleeding  trunk. 

While  he  triumphs,  and  while  the  lYoganft 
yield. 
The  wounded  prince  is  forcM  to  leave  the  field : 
Strong  MAestbeus  and  Achates  often  try'd, 
And  yonng  Ascanius  weeping  by  his  side. 
Conduct  him  to  his  tent :  scarce  can  he  rear 
His  limbs  from  earth,  supported  on  his  spear. 
Resolv'd  in  mind,  regardless  of  the  9mart, 
He  togs  with  both  his  hands,  and  breaks  the  dart 
The  steel  remains.     No  readier  way  he  fonnd 
To  draw  the  weapon,  than  t*  inlarge  the  wound. 
Kager  of  fight,  impatient  of  delay. 
He  begs ;  and  his  unwilling  friends  obey. 

lapis  was  at  hand  to  prove  his  art. 
Whose  blooming  youth  so  fir'd  Apoltoes  besirt. 
That  for  his  love  he  proffer'd  to  bestow 
His  tuneful  harp,  and  his  unerring  bow : 
The  pious  youth,  more  studious  how  to  save 
His  aged  sire,  now  sinking  to  the  grave. 
Preferred  the  power  of  plants,  and  silent  praise 
Of  healing  arts,  before  Phoebeian  bays. 

Propped  on  his  lance  the  pensive  hero  stood) 
And  heard,  and  saw  unmovM,  thjk  mourning  crowd 
The  fam'd  physician  tucks  his  robes  around 
With  ready  hands,  and  hastens  to  the  wound. 
With  gentie  touches  he  performs  his  part. 
This  way  and  that,  soliciting  the  dart. 
And  exercises  all  his  heavenly  art 
All  softening  simples,  kifown  of  sovereign  use, 
He  presses  out,  and  pours  their  noble  juice  ; 
These  first  infused,  to  lenify  the  pain, 
He  tugs  with  pincers,  but  he  tugs  in  vain. 
Then  to  the  patron  of  his  art  he  pray'd  j 
The  patron  of  his  art  refus'd  his  aid. 

Meantime  the  war  approaches  to  tbe  tents : 
Th'  alarm  g«ows  hotter,  and  the  noise  augments : ' 
The  driving  dust  proclaims  the  danger  near, 
And  first  their  friends,  and  then  their  foes  appear  J 
Their  friends  retreat,  their  foes  pursue  the  rear. 
The  camp  is  filPd  with  terrour  and  aflfnght; 
Tbe  hissing  shafts  within  the  trench  alight ; 
An  uodistinguish'd  noise  ascends  the  sky  ;     [^*^ 
The  shooU  of  those  who  kill,  and  groans  of  thosewh^ 

But  now  the  goddess-mother  mov^d  with  grief, 
And  pierc'd  with  pity,  hastens  hec  relief. 
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A  bnnoti  of  bealhis  dittany  ihe  brought, 
Wbich  in  the  Cretan  fieldivith  care  she  sotrght:  ; 
Rough  if  the  stem,  which  woolly  leavefi  sorround  ; 
The  leaTM  with  floweri,  the  flowers  with  (Hirpie 

crownM : 
"Well  known  to  wounded  goats ;  a  sure  relief 
To  draw  the  pointed  steel,  and  ease  the  grief. 
This  Venus  brin^,  in  clouds  involv'd ;  and  brews 
Th'  extracted  liquor  m  ith  ambrosial  dews, 
And  odorous  pauacee  r  unseen  she  stands, 
Tempering  the  mixture  with  her  heavenly  hands : 
And  poors  it  in  a  bowl,  already  crown'd 
With  juice  of  med'c'nal  herbs  prepared  to  bathe 

the  wound. 
The  leech,  unknowing  of  superior  art, 
Wliich  aids  the  cure,  with  this  foments  the  part. 
And  in' a  moment  ceas'd  the  raging  smart. 
StanchM  is  tbe  blood,  and  io  the  bottom  stands  : 
The  steel,  but  scarcely  touched  with  tender  bands. 
Moves  up,  and  follows  of  its  own  accord ; 
And  health  and  vigour  are  at  once  restored, 
lapis  first  perceivM  the  closing  wound ; 
Aiid  first  the  footsteps  of  a  god  he  found. 
**  Arms,  arms,^'  he  cries,  **  the  sword  and  shield 

prepare. 
And  send  the  willing  chief,  renewed  to  war. 
This  is  no  mortal  work,  no  cure  of  mine. 
Nor  art's  effisct,  but  done  by  hands  divine : 
Some  god  our  general  to  the  battle  sends ; 
Some  god  preserves  hi."*  life  for  greater  ends.*' 
The  hero  arms  in  haste:   his  hands  enfold 
His  thighs  with  cuishes  of  refulgent  gold  : 
Inflam'd  to  fight,  and  rushing  to  the  field, 
Thai  hand  sustaining  the  celestial  shield, 
Thia  gripes  the  lance;    and  with  such  vigour 

shakes. 
That  to  the  rest  the  beamy  weapon  quakes. 
Then,  with  a  close  embrace,  he  strained  his  son  ; 
Jind,  kissing  through  his  helmet,  thus  begun  : 
**  My  son,  from  my  example  learn  the  war, 
In  camps  to  suffer,  and  in  fields  to  dare  : 
But  happier  chance  than  mine  attend  thy  care  ! 
This  day  my  hand  thy  tender  age  shall  shield, 
And  crown  with  honours  of  the  conquer'd  field  : 
Xhoo,  when  thy  riper  years  shall  send  thee  forth, 
To  toils  of  war,  be  mindful  of  my  worth, 
Assert  thy  birthright ;  and  in  arms  be  known, 
For  Hector's  nephew,  and  Eneas'  son." 

He  said ;  and,  striding,  issued  on  the  plain  ; 
Anteas,  and  Mnestheus,  and  a  numerous  train. 
Attend  his  teps :  the  re^t  their  weapons  take. 
And,  crowding  to  the  field,  the  camp  forsake. 
A  cloud  of  blinding  dust  is  rais'd  arotmd  ; 
Labours  beneath  their  feet  the  trembling  ground. 

Now  Tumus,  posted  on  a  hill,  from  far 
Beheld  the  progress  of  the  moving  war : 
With  him  the  Gitins  viewM  the  covered  plains ; 
And  the  chill  blood  ran  backward  in  their  veins. 
Jutnma  saw  th*  advancing  troops  appear; 
And  heard  the  hostile  sound,  and  fled  for  fear. 
JEnemM  leads ;  and  draws  a  sweeping  train, 
Clos*d  in  their  ranks,  and  pouring  on  the  plain. 
As  when  a  whirlwind,  rushing  to  the  shore. 
From  the  mid  ocean  drives  the  waves  before : 
The  painful  hind,  with  heavy  heart,  foresees 
The  flatted  fields,  and  slaughter  of  the  trees ; 
With  such  impetuous  rage  the  prince  appears. 
Before  his  double  front ;  nor  less  destruetion  bears. 
And  now  both  armies  shoi'k,  in  open  field  ; 
Osyris  is  by  strong  Xhyubraeus  kiird. 


'Archetius,  Ufons,  Epnlon,^  are  slain 
(All  fam'd  in  arms,  and  of  the  Latian  train)  ; 
By  Gyas,  Mnestheus,  and  Achates'  hand  :  ) 

The  fatal  augur  falls,  by  whose  comoyand 
,  The  trucf?  was  broken,  and  whose  lance  embmed  - 
With  T^jan  blood,  th'  unhappy  fight  renew'd. 
Loud  shouts  and  clamours  reiid  the  liquid  sky^ 
Aud  o'er  the  fiekl  the  frighted  Latins  fly. 
The  prince  disdains  the  dastards  to  pui-sae. 
Nor  moves  to  meet  in  arms  the  fighting  few  ; 
Tumu3  alone,  amid  the  dusky  plain, 
He  seeks,  and  to  the  combat  calls  in  vain. 
Jutiima  heard,  and,  seiz'd  with  mortal  fear« 
Forc'd  fi-om  the  beam  her  brother's  charioteer  ; 
Assumes  his  nbape,  his  armour,  and  his  mien  j 
Aud  like  Metiscus  in  his  seat  is  seen. 

As  the  black  swallow  near  the  palace  plies; 
O'er  empty  courts   and  under  arches  flies ; 
Now  hawks  aloft,  now  skims  along  the  flood, 
I'o  furnish  her  loquacious  nest  with  food  : 
So  drives  the  rapid  goddess  o'er  the  plains ; 
The  smoking  horses  run  with  loosen'd  reins. 
She  steers  a  various  course  among  tlie  foes ; 
Now  here,   now  there,  her  conquering  brother 

shows: 
Now  with  a  straight,  now  with  a  wheeling  flight. 
She  turns,  and  bends,  but  shuns  the  single  fight, 
.^jieas,  fir'd  with  fury,  breaks  the  crowd, 
And  seeks  his  foe,  and  calls  by  name  aloud  : 
He  runs  within  a  narrower  ring,   and  tries 
To  stop  the  chariot ;  but  tbe  chariot  flif^ 
If  he  but  gain  a  glimpse,  Jutuma  fears. 
And  far  away  the  Daunian  hero  bears. 

What  should  he  do  ?  Nor  arts  nor  arms  arail  { 
And  various  cares  in  vain  his  mind  assail ; 
The  great  Messapus  thundering  through  the  field. 
In  his  left  hand  two  pointed  javelins  held  : 
Encountering  on  the  prince,  one  dart  he  drew. 
And  with  unerring  aim  and  utmost  vigour  threw. 
.£neas  saw  it  come,  and  stooping  low 
Beneath  his  buckler,  shunn'd  the  threatening  blow. 
1'he  weapon  hiss'd  above  his  head,  and  tore 
The  waving  plume,  which  on  his  helm  he  wore. 
Forc'd  by  this  hostile  act,  and  fir'd  with  spite. 
That  flying  Tumus  still  declin'd  the  fight : 
The  prince,  whose  piety  had  long  repell'd 
His  inborn  ardour,  now  invades  the  field  :  % 

Invokes  the  powers  of  violated  peace. 
Their  rites  and  injur'd  altars  to  redress ! 
Then,  to  his  ra«^  abandoning  the  rein. 
With  blood  and  slaughtcr'd  bodies  fills  the  plain. 
What  god  can  tell,  what  numbers  can  display. 
The  various  labours  of  that  fatal  day  ? 
What  chiefs  and  champions  fell  on  either  side. 
In  combat  slain,  or  by  what  deaths  they  dy'd  ? 
Whom  Tumus,  whom  the  Trojan  hero  kill'd : 
Who  shar'd  the  fame  and  fortune  of  the  field  ? 
Jovf,  could'st  thou  view,  and  not  avert  thy  sight. 
Two  jarring  nations  join'il  in  crud  fight, 
Wlioui  leai^ues  of  lasting  love  so  shortly  shall  unite  \ 

JEncas  first  iiutuiian  Sucro  found, 
Whose  valour  made  the  Trojans  quit  their  ground. 
Betwixt  his  ribs  the  javelin  drove  so  just. 
It  leach'd  his  heart,  nor  needs  a  second  thrust. 
Now  Turnus,  at  two  blows,  two  brethren  slew  j 
First  from  his  horse  fierce  Amicus  he  threw  ; 
Then  leaping  on  the  ground,  on  foot  assail'd 
Diuri  s,  and  in  equal  fight  prevailed. 
Their  lifeless  trunks  he  leaves  upon  the  place ; 
Their  heads,  distilling  gorp,  hi*  chariot  grace* 
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Three  cold  «a  eiilh  the  Titjan  beio  threw ; 
Whom  without  respite  at  one  charge  he  slew : 
Cethegun,  Tanais,  Tagus,  fell  opprest 
And  sad  Onythes,  added  to  the  rest : 
Of  Theban  blood,  whom  Peridia  bore. 
Toraus  two  brothers  from  the  Lycian  shore, 
And  from  ApoIlo^s  fane  to  battle  sent, 
Overthrew,  nor  Phoebus  coald  their  fate  prev<eiit 
Peaceful  Menates  after  these  he  kiU*d, 
Who  long  had  Bhunn*d  the  dangers  of  the  6eld  : 
On  Lcma's  lake  a  silent  life  he  led. 
And  with  his  nets  and  angle  eam'd  his  bread. 
>for  pompous  cares,  iior  palaces  he  knew, 
But  wisely  from  th*  infectious  world  withdrew,    v 
Poor  was  his  house ;  his  father's  painful  hand 
Discharged  his  rent,  and  ploughed  another's  land. 

As. flames  among  the  lofty  woods  are  thrown, 
On  diderent  sides,  and  both  by  winds  are  blown. 
The  laurels  crackle  in  the  sputtering  fire ; 
The  frighted  sylvans  from  their  shades  retire : 
Or  as  two  neighbouring  torrents  fall  from  high, 
Rapid  they  run ;  the  foamy  waters  fry : 
They  roll  to  sea,  with  unresisted  force, 
An4  down  th^  rocks  precipitate  their  course : 
Kot  with  less  rage  the  rival  heroes  take 
Their  different  ways ;  nor  less  destructian  make. 
With  spears  afar,  with  swords  at  liand  they  strike. 
And  zeal  of  slaughter  fires  their  souls  alike, 
like  them,  their  dauntless  men  maintain  the  field, 
And  hearts  are  pierc'd  unknowing  how  to  jrieW : 
They  blow  for  blow  return,  and  woimd  for  wound  j 
And  heaps  of  bodies  raise  the  level  ground. 

Murranus,  boastmg  of  his  blood,  that  springs 
From  a  long  royal  race  of  Latin  kings. 
Is  by  the  Trojan  from  his  chariot  thrown. 
Crushed  with  the  weight  of  an  unwieldy  stone ! 
Betwixt  the  wheels  be  fell ;  the  wheels  that  bore 
His  living  load,  his  dying  body  tore. 
His  starting  steeds,  to  shun  the  glittering  sword, 
Paw  down  his  trampled  limbs,  forgetful  of  their  lord. 
•  Fierce  Hill  us  threaten'd  high  j  and  face  to  ho9 
Aflronted  Turntis  in  the  middle  space : 
The  prince  encountered  him  in  full  career. 
And  at  his  temples  aimM  the  deadly  spear  2 
So  faUlhr  the  flying  weapon  sped, 
That  through  his  bnzen  helm  it  pierced  his  head. 
Kor,  Cisseus,  could'st  thou  *8cape  from.Tumus' 
In  Tain  the  strongest  of  the  Arcadian  band:  [band, 
Kor  to  Cupentns  could  his  gods'aflbrd 
Availing  aid  against  th'  iEnean  sword : 
Which  to  his  naked  heart  pursued  the  course : 
Kor  conld  his  pbted  shield  sustain  the  force. 

lolus  fell,  whom  not  the  Grecian  powers, 
Kor  great  subverter  of  the  Trojan  towers,      [date : 
Were  doom,*d  to  kill,  while  Heaven  prolonged  his 
But  who  can  pass  the  bounds  prefixt  by  fate  ? 
In  high  Lyrnessus,  and  in  Th:^,  be  held 
Two  palaces,  and  was  from  each  expellM  : 
Of  all  the  mighty  man,  the  last  remams 
A  little  spot  of  foreign  earth  contams. 

And  now  both  hosts  their  broken  troops  nnite, 
Iq  equal  ranks,  and  mix  in  mortal  ^ght. 
Seresthus  and  undaunted  Mnestheus  jam 
The  Trojan,  Tuscan,  and  Arcadian  line : 
5>ea-4>om  Messapus,  with  Ations,  heads 
The  L^tin  squadrons,  and  to  battle  leads. 
They  strike,  thsy  push,  they  throng  the  scanty 

space; 
1lesoly*d  on  death,  impatient  oF  disgrace ; 
Attdwhepb  one  fells^  another  &^  his  plaoe. 


The  Cypriao  goddiM  now  iiigpim  her  Ml 
To  leaTa  th'  uofinishM  fight,  and  storm  the  tQw«| 
For,  while  he  rolls  his  eyes  arouod  the  plain,   . 
In  quest  of  Tnmus,  whom  be  seeks  in  yaio. 
He  views  th'  unguarded  city  from  uiw. 
In  careleaB  quiet,  and  secure  of  war : 
Occasion  ofkn^  and  excites  his  mind, 
To  dare  beyond  the  task  he  first  designed. 
Resolv'd,  he  calls  his  chied ;  they  leare  the  fight  ^ 
Attended  thus,  he  takes  a  neighbouring  height: 
The  orowdhag  troops  about  their  general  stand. 
All  under  ^arms,  and  wait  his  high  ooMumand. 
Then  thus  the  loay  prince :  **  Hear  and  obey. 
Ye  Trojan  bands,  without  the  least  delay. 
Jove  is  with  vs,  and  what  I  have  decreed 
Requires  our  utmost  vigour,  and  our  speed. 
Your  instant  arms  against  the  town  prepare: 
The  source  of  mischief,  and  the  seat  of  war. 
This  day  tbe  Latian  towers,  that  mate  the  sky. 
Shall  level  with  the  plain  in  ashes  lie: 
Tbe  people  shall  be  slaves,  unless  in  thne 
They  kneel  for  pardon,  and  repent  their  crime. 
Twice  have  our  foes  been  vaoquish'd  oa  tha  pliiM 
Then  shall  I  wait  till  Turnus  will  be  slain } 
Your  force  against  the  peijur'd  city  bend  : 
There  it  began,  and  there  the  war  shall  end. 
l^e  peace  profan'd  our  rightful  arms  requites. 
Cleanse  the  polluted  place  with  purging  fires.** 

He  finish'4;  and,  one  soul  inspinng  all, 
Form*d  in  a  wedge,  the  foot  approach  tbe  walL 
Without  the  town,  an  unprovided  train 
Of  gaping,  gazing  citizens  are  slain. 
Some  firebrands,  others  scaling  ladders,  bear ; 
And  those  they  toes  aloft,  and  these  they  rear: 
The  flames  now  lanoh'd,  the  feathered  arrows  fly. 
The  clouds  of  missive  arms  obscure  tbe  sky* 
Advancing  to  tbe  front,  tbe  hero  stands, 
And,  stretching  out  to  Heaven  bis  pious  hands, 
Attests  the  gods,  asserts  hb  innocence. 
Upbraids  with  breach  of  feith  th'  Ausonian  prinofe : 
Declares  the  royal  honour  doubly  stain'd. 
And  twice  the  rites  of  holy  peace  profan'd* 

Dissenting  clamours  in  the  town  arise ; 
Each  will  be  heard,  and  all  at  once  advise. 
One  part  for  peace,  and  one  for  war  contends : 
Some  would  exclude  their  foes,  and  some  admit 

,  their  friends* 
The  helpless  king  is  hurr3r'd  in  the  throng, 
And,  whate'er  tide  prevails,  is  borne  along. 

Thus,  when  the  swain,  within  a  hollow  rock, 
Invades  the  bees  with  sufibcating  smoke. 
They  run  around,  or  labour  on  their  wings, 
Disus'd  to*fiight ;  and  shoot  their  sleepy  stings; 
Toshun  the  bitter  fumes,  in  vain  they  try ; 
Black  vapours,  issuing-from  tha  vent,  involve  the 
sky. 
But  fote,  and  envious  fortune,  now  prepare 
To  plunge  the  Latins  in  the  last  despair. 
Tbe  queen,  who  saw  the  foes  invade  the  town. 
And  brands  on  tops  of  burning  bouses  thrown  ; 
Cast  round  her  eyes,  distracted  with  lier  fear ; 
No  troops  of  Turnus  in  the  field  appear. 
Once  more  she  stares  abroad,  but  still  in  vain ; 
And  then  concludes  the  royal  youth  is  slain. 
Mad  with  her  anguish,  impotent  to  bear 
The  mighty  grief,  she  loaths  tbe  vital  air. 
She  calls  henelf  the  cause  of  all  this  ill, 
And  owns  the  dire  efSects  of  her  uogovern'd  will: 
She  rave^  agunst  the  gods,  she  beats  her  breast. 
She  lean  with  both  her  hands  her  purple  vastly 
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Then  TpiMid  a  b«uA  a  rnnotog  doom  aha  ty'd, 
And,  fkfttea'd  by  the  neck,  ob!ic«nely  dy'd. 

Soon,  as  the  fotal  news  by  Fame  was  blown. 
And  to  her  dames  and  to  ber  daughter  kaown  f 
J!ht  sad  Lavinia  rends  her  yellow  hair. 
And  rosy  cheeksj  the  rest  her  sorrow  share i 
With  shrieks  the  palace  rings,  and  madness  and 

despair. 
The  spreading  rumour  fills  the  public  place; 
Confusion,  fear,  distraction,  and  disgrace. 
And  silent  shame,  are  seen  in  every  face. 
Latinus  tears  his  garments  as  he  goes. 
Both  for  his  public  and  his  private  woes : 
With  filth  his  venerable  beard  besmears. 
And  sordid  dust  deforms  his  silver  hairs. 
And  much  be  blames  the  softness  of  his  mind. 
Obnoxious  to  the  charms  of  womankind,    [signM : 
And  soon  reduced  to  change,  what  be  so  well  da- 
To  break  tbe  solemn  league  so  long  dosir'd^ 
Kor  finish  what  bis  fiates,  and  those  of  Troy,  re- 
quired. 

Now  Tumus  rolls  aloof  o'er  empty  plains. 
And  here  and  there  some  stragglii^  foes  he  ^eans. 
His  flying  coursers  please  him  less  and  leas, 
Asham'd  of  easy  fight,  and  cheap  success. 
Thus  half  oontented,  anxious  in  his  mind. 
The  distant  cries  come  driving  in  the  wind  $ 
Shouts  from  the  walls,  but  shouts  in  murmurs 
A  jarring  mixture,  and  a  boding  sound,  {drown'd; 
'*:Alas  V*  said  be,  "  #hat  mean  these  dismal  cries  ? 
What  doleful  clamours  from  the  town  arise  ?" 
Confused  he  stops,  and  backward  pulls  the  reins : 
She,  who  the  driver's  ofilce  now  sustains. 
Replies :  "  Neglect,  my  lord,  these  new  alarms ; 
Jlere  fight,  and  urge  the  fortune  of  your  arms : 
There  want  not  others  to  defend  the  wall. 
If  by  your  rival's  hand  th'  Italians  fall. 
So  alMll  your  fotal  sword  his  friends  oppress, 
In  honour  equal,  equal  in  success." 

To  this,  the  prince :  '*0  sister!  (for  I  knew 
The  peace  infringed,  proceeded  first  from  you) 
•I  knew  you  when  you  mingled  first  in  fight. 
And  now  in  vain  you  would  deceive  mv  sight  i 
Why,  goddess,  this  unprofitable  care  ? 
Who  sent  3rou  down  from  Heaven,  involved  in  air  ? 
Your  share  of  mortal  sorrows  to  sustain. 
And  see  your  brother  bleeding  on  the  pjain  ? 
For  to  what  power  can  Tumus  have  recourse. 
Or  how  resist  his  fate's  prevailing  force  ? 
These  eyes  beheld  Murranus  bite  the  ground. 
Mighty  the  man,  and  mighty  was  the  wound. 
■J  heard  my  dearest  friend,  with  djring  breath. 
My  name  invoking  to  revenge  his  death : 
Brave  Ufens  fell  with  honour  on  the  place : 
To  shun  the  shameful  sight  of  my  disgrace. 
On  earth  supine,  a  manly  corpse  he  lies : 
His  wi!*t  and  amour  are  the  victor's  prizob 
Then  shall  I  see  Laurentum  in  a  flame. 
Which  only  wanted  to  complete  my  shame  ? 
How  will  the  latins  hoot  their  champion's  flight  1 
How  Dranccs  will  insult,  and  point  them  to  the 

sight ! 
Is  death  so  bard  to  bear?  Ye  gods  below, 
(Since  those  above  so  small  compassion  show) 
Receive  a  soul  unsully'd  yet  with  shame, 
Which  not  belies  my  great  forefothdr's  name." 
'  .He  said :  and  while  he  spoke,  with  flying  speed, 
Came  Sages,  urging  on  his  foamy  steed; 
rixt  on  his  wounded  foce  a  shaft  be  bore. 
And,  seeking  Turnus,  font  bis  Tolce  habtw : 


"  Tumus,  on  you,  on  you  alona  depend 

Our  last  relief ;  compassionate  your  friends^ 

Like  lightning,  fierce  Juieas,  rolling  on. 

With  arms  invests,  with  flames  invades  the  town  t 

The  brands  are  toss'd  on  high :  the  winds  conspirs 

To  drive  along  the  deluge  of  t^e  fire : 

All  eyes  are  fixt  on  you ;  your  foes  rejoice ; 

Ev'n  the  king  staggers,  and  suspends  his  choice. 

Doubts  to  deliver,  or  defend  the  town ; 

Whom  to  reject,  or  whom  to  call  his  son. 

The  queen,  on  whom  your  utmost  hopes  were  plac'd. 

Herself  suborning  desth,  has  breath'd  her  last. 

lis  tme,  Messapus,  fearless  of  his  fate. 

With  fierce  Atinas'  aid,  defends  the  gate : 

On  every  side  surrounded  by  the  foe ; 

The  more  they  kill,  the  greater  numbers  grow ; 

An  iron  harvest  mounts,  and  still  remains  to  mow* 

You,  for  akiof  from  your  unshaken  bands. 

Your  rolling  chariot  drive  o'er  empty  sands." 

Stupid  he  sat,  his  eyes  on  earth  declia'd. 
And  various  cares  revolving  in  bis  mind : 
Rage,  boiling  from  the  bottom  of  his  breast. 
And  sorrow,  mixt  with  shame,  his  soul  oppress'd ; 
And  conscious  worth  lay  labouring  in  his  thought  S 
And  love,  by  jealousy,  to  madness  wrought. 
By  slow  degrees  his  reason  drove  away 
The  mists  of  passion,  and  resum'd  her  sway* 
Then,  rising  on  his  car,  he  tura'd  his  fook. 
And  saw  the  town  involv'd  in  fire  and  smoke. 
A  wooden  tower  with  flames  already  Uaz'd, 
Which  his  own  hands  on  beams  and  rafters  cais'd  ;  ' 
And  bridges  laid  above  to  join  the  space ; 
And  wheels  below  to  roll  from  place  to  place.  * 
**  Sister,  the  fates  have  vanquisb'd :  let  us  go 
The  way  which  Heaven  and  my  hard  fortune  aholr* 
The  fight  is  fixt:  nor  shall  the  branded  nama 
Of  a  base  coward  blot  your  brother's  fame. 
Death  is  my  choice :  but  sufier  me  to  try 
My  force,  and  vant  my  rage  before  I  die." 
He  said,  and,  leaping  down,  without  delay, 
Thru'  crowds  of  scatter'd  foes  he  freed  his  way* 
Striding,  he  pass'd,  impetuous  as  the  wind,  . 
And  left  the  grieving  goddess  far  behind. 
As  when  a  fragment  fown  a  mountain  torn 
By  raging  tempests,  or  by  torrents  home, 
Or  sapp'd  by  time,  or  loosen'd  from  the  roots, 
Prone  through  the  void  the  rocky  ruin  shoots. 
Rolling  from  crag  to  crag,  from  steep  to  steep ; 
Down  sink  at  once,  the  shepherds  and  their  sheep ; 
Involv'd  alike,  they  rush  to  nether  ground, 
Stunn'd  with  the  shock,  they  fall,  and  stunn'd  from 

earth  rebound : 
.So  Tumus,  hasting*  headlong  to  the  town. 
Shouldering  and  shoving,  bore  the  sqaadrana  down* 
Still  pressing  onward,  to  the  walls  he  di^w. 
Where  shafts,  add  spears,  and  darts,  promiscuous 

flew; 
And  sanguine  streams  the  slippery  ground  embruei 
First  stretching  out  his  arm,  in  sign  of  peace. 
He  cries  aloud,  to  make  the  combat  cease : 
*'  Rutulians,  hold,  and  Latin  troops,  retire  { 
The  fight  is  mine,  and  me  the  gods  require. 
Tis  just  that  I  should  vindicate  alone 
I1ie  broken  truce,  or  for  the  breach  atone. 
This  day  shall  free  from  wars  th'  Ausonian  state; 
Or  finbh  my  misfortunes  in  my  fate." 

Both  armies  from  their  bloody  work  desists 
And,  bearing  backward,  form  a  spacious  list. 
The  Trojan  hero,  who  receiv'd  from  fome 
THeweto8ihtt«etikd,aiMlhewdtbe€haaipioii^tiiMM^ 
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iooo  leaf«f  the  ttkoi  ^PoHks  and  moonted  wuXlt, 
Greedy  of  war,  irhen  gtetter  glory  cells. 
Be  springs  to  fight,  exuHmg  in  bis  force  j 
His  jointed  armoar  iHttles  in  the  ooorse. 
LHce  Eryx,  or  like  Atbos,  greet  he  shows. 
Or  father  Appenme,  when,  white  with  snows. 
His  bead  divine,  obscure  in  clouds  he  bidef. 
And  shakes  the  sounding  forest  on  his  sides. 
The  nations,  oreraw'd,  surcease  the  fight, 
Immoveable  their  bodies^  fixt  their  sight : 
Bv^  Death  stands  still;  nor  fitHn  above  they  thriMr 
Their  darts,  nor  drive  their  battering  rams  below. 
In  silent  Older  either  army  stan# ; 
And  drop  their  swords,  onknowing,  from  their 

hands. 
Th'  Ausonian  king  beholds,  with  i^tmdering  sight, 
Two  mighty  champions  match*d  in  single  fight. 
Bom  under  dimes  remote,  and  brought  by  fots 
"Withswoids  to  try  their  titles  to  thesute. 

Now,  in  clos*d  field,  each  other  fit>ro  alhr 
They  view ;  a  id,  rushing  on,  begin  the  wan 
They  lanHi  their  spears,  then  band  to  hand  they 

meet; 
The  treniMing  soil  resounds  beneath  their  feet  t 
Their  bucklers  clash;  tlnek  blows  descend  fire« 

high, 
And  flakes  of  fire  from  their  hard  helmets  fly. 
Courag  conspires  with  chance ;  and  both  engage 
With  e((ual  fortune  yet,  and  routuml  rage. 

As  wlien  two  bulls  for  their  fiiir  female  fight, 
lu  Sila's  shades,  or  on  Tabumos'  height ; 
With  horns  adverse  they  meetc  the  keeper  flies : 
Mute  stands  the  |ierd,  tlie  beifers  roll  their  eyes, 
And  wait  th'  event ;  which  victor  they  shall  bear, 
And  who  shall  be  the  lord,  to  rule  the  lusty  year : 
With  rage  of  love  the  jealous  rivals  bum, 
And  push  for  push,  and  wound  for  wound,  return : 
Their  dewlaps  gor'd,  their  sides  are  lav'd  in  blood : 
loud  cries  and  roaring  sounds  rebellow  through 

the  wood: 
Such  was  the  combait  in  the  listed  ground ; 
So  clash  their  swords  and  so  their  shields  resodnd. 

Jove  seto  the  beam ;  in  either  scale  he  lays 
The  champion's  fete,  and  each  exactly  weighs. 
On  this  side  life,  and  lucky  chance  ascends ; 
Loaded  with  death,  that  other  scale  descends, 
Bais'd  on  the  stretch,  young^Tumus  aims  a  blow 
Full  on  the  helm  of  his  unguarded  foe : 
Shrill  shouts  and  clamours  ring  on  either  side : 
As  hop  s  and  fears  their  panting  hearts  divide. 
Bvt  all  i^  pieces  flies  the  traitor  sword. 
And,  in  the  middle  stroke,  deserts  his  lord. 
Vow  1 8  but  death,  or  flight :  disarm'd  be  flies. 
When  in  his  hand  an  unknown  hilt  he  spies. 
Fame  says  that  Tumus,  when  his  steeds  he  jotn'd. 
Hurrying  to  war,  disotder'd  in  his  mhsd, 
0natch'd  the  first  weapon  which  his  baste  could  find. 
Twas  not  the  feted  sword  his  father  bore  ; 
But  tlmt  his  charioteer  Metiacus  worel 
This,  while  the  Trojans  fled,  the  toughness  held ; 
But  vAin  against  the  great  Vulcanian  shield. 
The  mertal-tcmper'd  steel  deoeiv'd  his  band : 
The  shiver'd  fragments  shone  amid  the  sand. 
Surpris'd  with  fear,  he  fled  along  the  field  ; 
And  now  feHbright,  and  now  in  orbits,  wheel'd. 
For  here  the  Trojan  troops  the  list  snrround ; 
And  Ihere  the  pass  is  dos'd  v^ith  pools  and  marshy 

ground. 
iRneas  hastens,  though  with  hesrvier  paoe, 
iMs  woQttA,  so  newly-knit,  ratafda  tiM  chasei 


And  eft  his  tieMMm^  kBMi  tMriSd  icAm;* 
Yet  pressing  foot  by  foot  his  foe  pinues. 

Thus,  when  m  feaffol  Mag  is  ck^d  aniand 
With  crimson  toils,  or  as  a  river  found ; 
High  on  the  bank  the  deep-mouth'd  faoond  afftmi; 
Still  openmg,  following  still,  where'er  he  steers^ 
Hie  persecuted  oreatore  U>  and  fro, 
Turns  here  and  there,  to  'scape  his  Upsbrian  foe: 
Steep  Is  th' ascent,  and  if  he  gains  tin;  land. 
The  purple  death  b  pilch'd  along  the  strand : 
His  eager  foe,  delermin'd  to  the  chase, 
Stretcb'd  at  his  length,  gains  ground  at  every  paet^ 
Now  to  his  bemny  head  be  makes  his  wwy. 
And  now  he  holds,  or  thhiks  be  holds,  his  prey : 
Just  at  the  pinch  the  stag  springs  out  wkHi  fear. 
He  bites  the  wind,  and  fills  bb  soundiBg^jawt  wflh 

air. 
The  rocks,  the  lakes,  the  meadows,  ring  with  criesj 
The  mortal  tumult  mounts,  and  thuiMiers  in  the 
skies. 

Thus  flies  ^  Dauntan  prince :  and,  flying,  blames 
His  tardy  troops :  and,  calling  by  their  names, 
Bemands  bis  trusty  sword.  The  Trepan  threats 
The  realm  with  ruin,  and  their  ancient  seats 
To  lay  in  ashes,  if  they  dare  supply. 
With  arms  or  aid,  his  vanquish'd  enemy : 
Thus  menacing,  he  still  pursues  the  course 
With  vigour,  though  diminbh'd  of  bis  foree. 
Ten  times,  already,  round  the  listed  place 
One  chief  had  fled,  and  t'  other  given  the  chasei 
No  tririal  prize  is  play'd ;  for  on  the- life 
Or  death  of  Tumus,  now  depends  the  strife. 
Within  the  space  an  olive-tree  had  stood, 
A  sacred  shade,  a  venerable  wood. 
For  vows  to  Faonus  paid,  the  Latins'  gtiardian  god. 
Here  hung  the  vests,  and  tablets  were  engrtfV'd, 
Of  sinking  mariners  firom  shipwreck  sav'd. 
With  heedless  hands  the  Tngans  fell'd  the  tree, 
To  make  the  ground  endos'd  for  combat  free. 
Deep  in  the  root,  whether  by  fete,  or  chance. 
Or  erring  haste,  the  Trojan  drove  his  lance :    [free 
Then  stoop'd,  and  togg'd  with  force  immense,  th 
Th'  encomber'd  spear  from  the  tenadoos  tree : 
That  whom  his  femtrog  limbs  pursued  in  vain. 
His  flying  weapon  might  from  fer  attain. 

Confus'd  with  fear,  bereft  with  human  aid, 
Then  Tumus  to  the  gods,  and  first  to  Feunna 

pray'd : 
"  O  Paunus,  pity,  and,  thou  mother  Earth, 
Where  I,  thy  foster-sen,  rcceiv»d  my  birth. 
Hold  fest  the  steel ;  if  my  religions  hand 
Yoor  plant  has  honoured,  which  your  foea  profen'd ; 
Propitious  hear  my  pious  prajrer !"  He  said. 
Nor  with  successless  vows  invok'd  the  aid. 
Th'  incumbent  hero  wrench'd,  and  piiil'd,  and 

strain'd, 
But  still  the  stubborn  earth  the  steel  detam'd 
Jutoma  took  her  time:  and,  while  in  vam 
He  strove,  assom'd  Metiscus'  fonn  ngain: 
And,  in  that  imitated  shape,  restorVl, 
Tb  the  despairing  prince,  his  IMunian  swoid. 
The  queen  of  love,  who,  with  disdain  and  grief, 
Saw  the  held  nymph  afibrd  this  prompt  relief; 
T  amert  her  oflkpiing  with  a  grteter  deed. 
From  the  tough  root  the  lingering- weapon  freed* 

Onee  more  erect,  the  rival  chi«fe  advance ; 
Ohe  tmttB  the  swoni,  and  one  the  pointed  lance: 
And  botbresolv'd,  alike,  to  try  their  fetal  chance. 

Meantime  imperial  Jove  to  Juno  spoke. 
Who  from  a-shinhig  dond  beheld  the  ihaofcc 
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**  WliatBeiracrett,0^«eeiiof  HcAveti!  ikseot 
1\>  stop  the  &tet  qow  Uboming  m  th*  ereut. 
What  farther  hopes  are  left  thee  to  pursue  ? 
Dinne  itneas  (aiiid  thou  koow'st  it  too) 
Free-4oom*d  to  these  celestial  seats  is  doe* 
What  more  attempts  for  Tumus  cao  be  made. 
That  thus  thoo  liogerest  in  this  lonely  shade  1 
Is  it  beooming  of  the  doe  respect. 
And  awfbl  honour  of  a  god  elect, 
A  wound  unworthy  of  our  state  to  feel ; 
Patient  of  haouip  haods,  and  earthly  steel? 
Or  seems  it  just,  the  sister  should  restore 
A  second  sword,  when  ooe  was  lost  before, 
And  arm  a  conquered  wretoh  against  his  conqueror  ? 
For  what  without  thy  knowledge  and  ^  vow, 
Nay,  more,  thy  dictate,  durst  Jutuma  do  ? 
At  last,  in  deference  to  my  lote,  forbear 
To  lodge  within  thy  soul  this  anxious  care ; 
BecKn'd  upon  my  breast,  thy  grief  unload ; 
Who  should  relieve  the  goddess  but  the  god  ? 
Now,  all  things  to  their  utmost  issue  tend ; 
Push'd  by  the  fates  to  their  appointed  end : 
While  leave  was  giv'n  thee,  and  a  lawful  hour 
For  vengbanoe,  wrath,  and  unresisted  power  : 
Tost  on  the  seas  thou  oould^st  thy  foes  distress, 
And  driven  ashore,  with  hostile  arms  oppress : 
Deform  the  royal  house,  and  from  the  side 
Of  the  just  brid^room,  tear  the  plighted  bride: 

**  Now  ceaae  at  my  command."    The  thunderer 
«   said; 
And,  with  dejected  eyes,  this aq^er  Juno  made: 
**  Because  your  dread  decree  too  well  I  knew ; 
From  Tumos  and  from  Earth  unwilling  I  withdrew. 
£lse  should  you  not  behold  me  here  alone, 
lavolv'd  in  enapty  clouds,  my  friends  bemoan; 
Bat,  girt  aith  vengeful  flames,  in  open  sight, 
£nga$^  against  my  foes  in  mortal  fight 
"^  true,  Jutuma  mingled  in  the  strife 
By  my  commind,  to  save  her, brother's  Kfe  , 
At  least  to  try :  but  by  the  Stygian  lake, 
(The  most  religious  oatb  the  gods  ean  take) 
With  this  restriction,  not  to  bend  the  bow. 
Or  toss  the  spear,  or  trembling  dart  to  throw. 
And  now  rcsign'd  to  jrour  superior  might. 
And  tir'd  with  fruitless  toils,  I  loath  the  fight 
This  let  me  beg  (and  this  no  fotes  withstand) 
Both  for  myself,  and  for  your  father's  land ; 
That  when  the  nuptial  bed  shall  bind  the  peace, 
(Which  1,  since  you  ordain,  consent  to  bless) 
The  laws  of  either  nation  be  the  same ; 
But  let  the  Latins  still  retain  their  name : 
Speak  the  same  language  which  they  spdce  before ; 
Wear  the  same  habits  which  their  grandsires  wore  : 
Call  them  not  Trojans :  perish  the  renown 
Aod  name  of  Troy  with  that  detested  town; 
LaUom  be  Latium  still;  let  Alba  reign, 
And  Rome's  immortal  mijesty  remain." 

Then  thus  the  founder  of  mankind  replies 
(UDruffled  was  his  front,  serene  his  eyes) : 
*'  Can  Saturn's  issue,  and  Heaven's  other  heir, 
^  Soch  endless  anger  in  her  bosom  bear? 
Be  mistress,  and  your  fuU  desires  obtain : 
But  qtieneb  th*  chol^  you  foment  hi  vaim 
From  ancient  bh>od  th'  Ausonian  people  sprung, 
^n  keep  their  name,  their  habit,  and  their  tongue. 
The  T«3j,n,  to  their  cuMoms  shall  be  ty*d, 
JJ'wII,  myself,  their  common  rites  provide ; 
^  natives  shall  command,  the  foreigners  subside. 
All  shall  be  Lstlum :  Troy  without  a  name  : 
«M  htt  k»t  MMM  foiget  Iraia  Hbeoee  they  caoMw 


From  blood  so  mixt,  a  piouft  raea  shhlt  §Km; 
Equal  to  gods,  excelling  all  below. 
No  nation  more  respect  to  you  shall  pay. 
Or  ^ater  offerings  on  your  altars  lay." 
Juno  consents,  well  pleasM  that  her  desires 
Had  found  success,  and  from  the  clouds 'rettrea. 

The  peace  thus  -made,  the  thunderer  next  pre* 
To  force  the  watery  goddess  from  the  wars,  [pani 
Deep  in  the  dismal  regions,  void  of  light. 
Three  daughters  at  a  birth  were  bom  to  NIgbtt 
These  their  brown  OM^ther,  brooding  on  hercare^ 
Indulged  with  windy  wings  to  flit  in  air;         [hair. 
With  serpents  prt  alike,  and  crownM  with  hissing' 
In  Heaven  the  Dirse  caird,  and  still  at  hand. 
Before  the  throne  of  angry  Jove  they  stand. 
His  ministers  of  wraCh  ;  and  ready  still 
The  minds  of  mortal  men  with  fescrs  to  fill  | 
Whe^er  the  moody  sire,  to  wreak  Ma  bate 
On  realms,  or  towns,  deserving  of  their  fhte^ 
Hurls  down  diseases,  death,  and  deadly  oars^ 
And  terrifies  the  guilty  world  with  war. 
One  sister-plague  of  these  from  Heaven  be  Mat, 
To  fright  Jutuma  with  a  dire  portent 
The  pest  comes  whirlii^  down :  by  for  mece  aloir 
Springs  the  swift  arrow  from  the  Parftian  bosr. 
Or  Cydon  yew ;  when  trareiaing  the  skies. 
And  drench'd  in  poisonous  juice,  the  sure  dettmoA 

tion  flies. 
With  such  a  sadden  and  unaeen  a  Aigfat, 
Shot  through  the  clouda  the  daughter  of  the  nij^ 
Soon  as  the  field  enclosed  she  had  m  viaw^ 
And  from  aftir  her  destin'd  quarry  knew  i 
Contracted  to  the  boding  bird  she  turns,  * 

^^liich  haunts  the  ruin'd  piles,  and  hallowed  wm. 
And  beats  about  the  tombs  with  nightly  wings  ^ 
Where  songs  obx^ene  on  sepulchres  she  sings. 
Thus  lessened  in  her  form,  with  frightfol  criet 
The  fury  round  unhappy  Turaus  flies. 
Flaps  on  his  shield,  and  flutters  o'er  his  ey«s» 
A  lazy  chiilness  crept  along  his  blood, 
Chok'd  was  his  voice,  his  hair  with  honour  stood. 
Jutuma  from  a&r  beheld  her  fly, 
And  knew  th'  ill  omen,  by  her  screaming  cry. 
And  stridour  of  her  wing.     Amaz'd  with  foar. 
Her  beauteous  breast  she  beat,*  and  rent  her  flowing^ 

hair. 
"  Ah  me,'*  she  eriet,  "  in  this  unequal  strife. 
What  can  thy  sister  more  to  save  thy  lifol 
Weak  as  I  am,  can  I,  alas  !  contend 
In  arms,  with  that  inexorable  fiend ! 
Now,  now,  I  quit  the  fieM !  forbear  to  fright 
My  tender  soul,  ye  balefol  birds  of  night ! 
The  lashing  of  your  wings  I  know  too  well : 
The  sounding  flight,  and  funeral  screams  of  Hell ! 
These  are  the  gifts  you  bring  from  |iaughty  Jote, 
The  worthy  recompense  of  ravtsh'd  love  1 
Did  he  for  this  exempt  my  lifo  from  fote  } 
O  hard  conditions  of  immortal  state ! 
Though  bora  to  death,  not  privileg'd  to  die. 
But  forced  to  bear  impos'd  eternity ! 
Take  back  your  envioiis  bribes,  and  let  roe  g» 
Companion  to  my  brother'!  ghost  below ! 
The  joys  are  vanish'd ;  nothing  now  remiiuf 
Of  life  immortal,  but  immortal  pains. 
What  earth  will  open  her  devouring  womb. 
To  rest  a  weary  goddess  in  the  tomb !" 
She  drew  a  length  of  sighs ;  nor  more  she  said. 
But  in  her  axure  mantle  wrapp'd  her  head: 
Thca  plung'd  into  her  stream,  with  deep  despair. 
And  hex  last  soU  oame  bubbling  up  in^aic 
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Now  tUlni  JE&ets  warei  hk  weighty  spesr 
Against  his  foe,  uid  thus  upbraids  his  fijnr : 
"  What  farther  suhterfagie  can  Turnus  fiod  ? 
What  empty  hopes  are  harbourM  in  his  mind  ? 
Tis  not  thy  swiftness  can  secure  thy  flight: 
Not  with  their  feet,  but  hands,  the  valiant  fight 
Vary  thy  shape  in  thousand  lorms,  and  dare 
What  skill  and  courage  can  attempt  in  war : 
Wish  for  the  wings  of  wind  to  mount  the  sky ; 
Or  hid  within  the  hollow  Earth  to  lie.*' 
The  champion  shook  his  head,  and  made  this  short 

reply  I 
**  Ko  thr<iAts  of  thine  my  manly  mind  can  move  t 
Tis  l^ostile  Heaven  I  dread  ;  and  partial  Jove." 
He  said  no  more ;  but,  with  a  ugh,  repressed 
The  mighty  sorrow  in  bis  swelling  breast 
Then,  as  he  rolFd  his  troubled  eyes  around. 
An  antique  stone  be  saw ;  the  oonunon  bound 
Of  neigbbouring  fields,  and  barrier  of  the  ground : 
80  vast,  that  twelve  strong  men  of  modern  da]rs 
Th'  enormous  weight  from  earth  could  hardly  raise. 
He  henv'd  it  at  a  lift :  and,  pobM  00  high. 
Ran,  staggering  on,  against  his  enemy. 
JBni  to  dkorder'd,  that  he  scarcely  knew 
His  way ;  or  what  unwieldy  weight  he  threw. 
His  knocking  knees  are  bent  beneath  the  load ; 
And  skivering  cold  congeals  his  vital  blood. 
The  stone  drops  firom  his  arms ;  and  (kiting  short. 
For  want  of  vigour,  mocks  bis  vain  effort 
And  as,  when  heavy  sleep  has  clot'd  the  sights 
The  sickly  fancy  labours  in  the  night: 
We  seem  to  run;  and  destitute  of  force, 
Our  sinking  limbs  forsake  us  inrthe  course: 
In  vain  we  beave  for  breath ;  in  vain  we  cry : 
The  nerves  unbraced  their  usual  streagth  deny, 
And  on  the  tongue  the  faultering  accents  die : 
$10  Tnmus  far'd,  whatever  means  he  try'd, 
All  force  of  arms,  and  points  of  art  employ'd, 
The  fury  flew  athwart,  and  made  th*  endeavour 
void. 
A  thousand  various  thoughts  his  soul  confound : 
]tle  star'd  about ;  nor  aid  nor  issue  found : 
His  own  men  stop  the  pass,  and  his  own  walls 

surround. 
Once  more  he  pauses,  and  looks  out  again ; 
And  seeks  the  goddess  charioteer  in  vain. 
Trembliogf  he  views  the  thundering  chief  advance, 
And  brandishing  aloft  the  deadly  lance : 
AmasM  he  cowers  beneath  his  conquering  foe, 
Torgets  to  ward,  and  waits  the  coming  blow. 
Astonished  while  he  stands,  and  flxt  with  fear, 
Aim'd  at  his  shield  he  sees  th'  impending  spear. 

The  hero  measured  first,  with  narrow  view. 
The  destb'd  mark :  and,  rising  as  he  threw. 
With  Hs  full  swing  the  fatal  weapon  flew. 
Kot  with  less  rage  the  rattling  thunder  falls. 
Or  stones firood  battering  engines  break  the  walls: 
Swift  as  a  whirlwiod,  from  an  arm  so  strong, 
The  Ihoce  drove  on ;  and  bore  the  death  along. 
Nought  could  his  seven-fold  shield  the  prince  avail, 
Nor  anght  beneath  his  arms  the  coat  of  mail ; 
It  pierc*d  through  all ;  and,  with  a  grisly  wound, 
Transfiu'd  his  thigh,  and  doubled  him  to  gtound. 
With  groans  the  Latins  rend  the  vaulted  sky  : 
Woods,  bills,  and  valleys,  to  the  voice  reply. 

Now  low  on  earth  the  lofty  chief  is  laid, 
With  eyes  cast  upwards,  and  with  arms  displayed ; 
And  recreant  thus  to  the  prond  victor  pray'd : 
"  -T  know  my  death  deserved,  nor  hope  to  live : 
Use  mh^t  the  gods  and  thy  good  fortune  give. 


Yet  tfafaik  ;  oh  think,  if  mercy  may  be  shown, 
(Thou  hadst  a  father  once,  and  hadst  a  son) : 
Pity  my  sira,  now  sinking  to  the  grave ; 
And,  for  Ancfaises'  sake,  old  Daunus  save! 
^  Or,  if  they  vow'd  revenge,  pursue  my  death  ; 
Give  to  my  friends  my  body  void  of  breath ! 
The  Latian  chiefe  have  seen  me  beg  my  life  ; 
Thine  is  the  conquest,  thine  the  royal  wife ; 
Against  a  yielded  man,  'tis  mean  ignoble  ttrile.'* 
In  deep  suspence  the  Trojan  seem'd  to  stand ; 
Ami,  just  appeared  to  strike,  represaM  his  hand. 
He  ron*d  his  e3res,  and  every  moment  felt 
His  manly  soul  with  more  compassion  melt 
When,  casting  down  #  casual  glance,  he  spyM 
The  golden  belt  that  glitter'd  on  his  side  : 
The  fatal  spoils  which  haughty  Tnmus  tora 
From  dying  Pallas,  and  in  triumph  wore. 
Then,  roused  anew  to  wrath,  he  loudly  cries 
(Flames,  while  be  spoke,  came  flashing  from  his 

eyes); 
**  Traitor,  dost  thou,  dost  thou  to  grace  pretend, 
(^ad,  as  thou  art,  in  trophies  of  my  friend  ? 
To  his  sad  soul  a  grateful  oflSering  go ; 
>Tm  Pallas,  Pallas  gives  this  deadly  blow." 
He  raised  bis  arm  aloft ;  and  at  the  word. 
Deep  in  bis  bosom  drove  the  shining  swonl. 
The  streammg  blood  distain'd  bis  arms  around, 
And  the  disdainful  sonl  came  rashing  through  the 

wound. 


POSTCEIPT. 

What  Virgil  wrote  in  the  vigour  of  bis  age,  fn 
plenty  aiM  at  ease,  I  have  undertaken  to 


late  in  my  declining  years :  struggling  with  want^ 
oppressed  with  sickness,  curbed  In  my  |enios, 
liable  to  be  misconstrued  in  all  I  write ;  and  my 
judges,  if  they  arc  not  very  equitable,  ahesdy 
pn^udioed  against  me,  by  the  lyfng  character 
which  has  been  given  thfni  of  my  niorals.  Yet, 
steady  to  my  principles,  sind  not  dispirited  with 
my  afflictions,  I  bav^  by  the  blessing  of  God  on 
my  endeavours,  overcome  all  difficulties ;  and,  in 
some  measure,  acquitted  myself  of  the  dtebt  which 
I  owed  tbe  public,  when  I  undertook  this  work. 
In  tbe  first  place,  therefore,  I  thankfully  acknow- 
ledge to  the  Almighty  Power,  the  aasistattce  he 
has  given  me  in  the  beginning,  the  prosecotron, 
and  condusion  of  my  present  studies,  which  are 
more  happily  performed,  than  I  could  have  pro- 
mised to  myself,  when  f  laboured  under  such  dis- 
couragements. For  what  I  have  done,  iropcrfrct 
as  it  is,  for  want  of  health  and  leisure  tc^onffpt 
it,  will  be  judged  in  after-ages,  and  possibly  in 
the  present,  to  be  no  dishonour  to  my  native  ooontry ; 
whose  language  and  poetry  would  be  more  esteem- 
ed abroad,  if  they  were  better  understood.  Some^ 
what  (give  me  leave  to  say)  I  have  added  to  both 
of  them,  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  bannooj 
of  numbera,  which  were  wanting,  espedallf  the 
last,  in  all  our  poets,  even  in  those  who,  being 
endued  with  genius,  yet  have  not  cultirated  th^ 
mother-tongue  with  sufficient  care;  or,  "^'yjj^ 
on  the  beauty  of  their  thoughts,  have  jodged  the 
ornament  of  words,  and  sweetness  of  sound,  no* 
necessary.  One  is  for  raking  in  Chaucer  (o"' 
English  £nniu8)  for  antiquated  words,  which  sre 
never  to  be  revived,  but  srben  sound  or  "f^^T 
cancy  is  wanting  in  the  present  langusga>  *"• 
many  of  his  deserve  not  thiis  redeDFUo%  *"' 
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fsore  than  the  orowcU  of  men  who  daily  die,  or 
are  slain  for  sixpence  in  a  battle,  merit  to  be  re- 
stored to  life,  if  a  wish  coald  revive  them.  Others 
have  no  ear  for  verse,  nor  choice  of  words,  nor 
distinction  of  thonghu ;  but  mingle  fiurthings  with 
their  gold  to  make  up  the  sum.  Here  is  a  6eld  of 
satire  openei  to  me :  but,  since  the  Revolution,  I 
hAve  wholly  renounced  that  talent.  For  who 
wonid  give  physic  to  the  great,  when  he  is  nn 
called,  to  do  his  patient  no  good,  and  endanger 
himself  for  bis  prescription  ?  Neither  am  I  igno- 
rant, but  I  may  justly  be  condemned  for  many  of 
those  faults,  of  which  I  have  too  liberally  arraigned 
othera. 

Cynthitts  aarem  vellit,  k  admonuit 

It  is  enough  for  me,  if  the  government  will  let  me 
past  unquestioned.    In  the  mean  time,  I  am  oblig- 
ed, in  gratitude,  to  return  my  thanks  to  many  of 
them,  who  have  not  only  distinguished  me  from 
others  of  the  same  party,  by  a  particular  excep- 
tion of  grace ;  but,  without  considering  the  man, 
Jiave  been  bountiful  to  the  poet :  have  encouraged 
Virgil  to  speak  such  English  as  I  could  teach  him, 
and  reward  his  interpreter,  for  the  pains  he  has 
taken,  in  bringing  him  over  into  Britain,  by  de- 
Iraying  the  charges  of  his  voyage.      Even  Cer- 
berus, when  he  had  received  the  sop,  permitted 
JEaesu  to  pass  freely  to  Elysium.     Had  it  been 
offered  me,  and  1  had  rcfus'd  it,  yet  still  some 
gratitude  is  due  to  such  wiio  were  willing  to  oblige 
me.     But  how  much  more  to  those  from  whom  I 
have  received  the  favours  which  they  have  offered  to 
one  of  a  different  persuasion  ?  amongst  whom  I 
cannot  omit  naming  the  earls  of  Derby  and  of 
Peterborough.     To  the  first  of  these,  I  have  not 
the  honour  to  be  known ;  and  therefore  his  libera- 
lity was  as  much  unexpected,  as  it  was  undeser\'ed. 
The  present  carl  of  Peterborough  has  been  pleased 
long  since  to  accept  the  tenders  of  my  service :  his 
iavoura  are  so  frequent  to  me,  that  1  receive  them 
almost  by  prescription.     No  difTereace  of  interests 
or  opinion  have  been  able  to  withdraw  his  pro- 
tection  from  me :    and   I  might  justly  be  con- 
demned for  the  most  unthankful  of  mankind,  if  I 
did  not  always  preserve  for  him  a  most  profound 
respect  and  inviolable  g^titude.    I  must  also  add, 
that  if  the  last  -ffineid  shine  among  its  fellows,  it 
is  owing  to  the  commands  of  sir  William  Trumball, 
one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  who  re- 
commended it,  as  his  favourite,  to  my  care;  and, 
for  his  sake  particularly,  I  have  made  it  mine. 
For  who  would  confess  weariness,  when  he  enjoined 
a  fresh  labour  ?  I  could  not  but  invoke  the  assist- 
ance of  a  Muse,  for  this  last  office. 

Bxtremum  hunc  Arethusa : — 
Negatquis  carmina  Gallo  ? 

Nekfaer  am  I  to  forget  the  noble  present  which 
was  made  me  by  Gilbert  Dolben,  esq.  the  worthy 
son  of  the  late  archbishop  of  York  ;  who,  when  I  be- 
gan this  work,  enriched  me  with  all  the  several 
editions  of  Virgil,  and  all  the  commentaries  of 
those  ^editions  in  Latin ;  amongst  which,  I  could 
not  Uat  prefier  the  Daupbine's,  as  tht  last,  the 
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shortest,  and  the  most  judicious.  Fabrini  I  had 
also  sent  me  from  Italy ;  but  either  he  understands 
Virgil  but  very  impeiifectly,  or  I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  my  author. 

Being  invited,  by  that  worthy  gentleman  sir 
William  Rowyer,  to  Denbam-court,  I  translated 
the  first  Georgic  at  his  house,  and  the  greatest 
part  ef  the  last  ^neid.  A  more  friendly  enter- 
tainment no  man  ever  found.  Nor  wonder,  there- 
fore,  if  both  those  versions  surpass  the  rest,  and 
own  th^  satisfaction  I  received  in  his  converse, 
with  whom  1  had  the  honour  to  be  bred  in  Gam- 
bridge,  and  in  the  same  college.  The  seventh. 
iEneid  was  made  English  at  Burleigh,  the  mag- 
nificent abode  of  the  earl  of  Exeter:  in  a  villaga 
belonging  to  his  family  I  was  bom,  and  under  his 
roof  I  endeavoured  to  make  that  .^Bneid  appear  in 
English  with  as  much  lustre  as  I  could :  though 
my  author  has  not  given  the  finishing  strokes  either 
to  it,  or  to  the  eleventh,  as  I  perhaps  could  prove 
in  both,  if  I  durst  presume  to  criticise  my  mas- 
ter. 

By  a  letter  from  William  Walsh,  of  Abberly, 
esq.  (who  ha^i  so  long  honoured  me  wiih  his  friend- 
ship, and  who,  without  flattery,  is  the  best  critic 
of  our  nation)  I  have  been  informed,  that  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  has  procured  a  printed 
copy  of  the  Pastorals,  Georgics,  and  six  first 
i&ieids,  from  my  bookseller,  and  has  read  them 
in  the  country,  together  with  my  friend.  This 
noble  person  having  been  pleased  to  give  them  a 
commendation,  which  1  presume  not  to  insert; 
has  made  me  vain  enough  to  boast  of  so  great  a 
favour,  and  to  think  [  have  succeeded  beyond  my 
hopes;  the  character  of  his  excellent  judgment* 
the  acuteness  of  his  wit,  and  his  general  know- 
ledge  of  good  letters,  being  known  as  well  to  all 
the  world,  as  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  his 
humanity,  his  easiness  of  access,  and  desire  of 
obliging  those  who  stand  in  need  of  his  protection, 
are  known  to  all  who  have  approached  him  ;  and 
to  me  in  particular,  who  have  formerly  had  the 
honour  of  his  conversation.  Whoever  has  given 
the  world  the  translation  of  part  of  tlje  third 
Georgic,  which  he  calls  The  Power  of  Love,  has 
put  me  to  sufllcient  pains  to  make  my  own  not  in- 
ferior to  his:  as  my  lord  Roscommon's  Sjlenus 
had  formerly  given  me  the  same  trouble.  The 
most  ingenious  Mr.  Addison,  of  Oxford,  has  also  been 
as  troublesome  to  me  as  the  other  two,  and  on  the 
same  account  After  his  bees,  my  latter  swarm  is 
scarcely  worth  the  hiving.  Mr.  Cowley's  Prai>e 
of  a  Country  Life  is  excellent ;  but  is  rather  an 
imitation  of  Virgil,  than  a  version.  That  I  have 
recovered  in  some  measure  the  health  which  I  had 
lost  by  too  much  application  to  this  work,  is  ow- 
ing, next  to  God's  mercy,  to  the  skill  and  care  of 
Dr.  Guibbons  and  Dr.  Hobbs,  the  two  ornaments 
of  their  profession;  whom  I  can  only  pay  by  this 
acknowledgment.  The  whole  faculty  has  always 
been  ready  to  oblige  me:  and  the  only  one  of 
them,  who  endeavoured  to  defame  me,  had  it  not 
in  his  power'. 

'  Sir  Richard  Biackmore. 
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jTUNsiAnoys  from  juvenal. 


TO  TBS  miOIT  BOIIOfrBAUS 

CIURLES, 

EARL  OP  WJlsrP  AKD  MIODLlttX, 

ioKD   CHAMBERLAIN   OP    HIS    MAJESTY'S    HOCSEHOU), 

XMICBT  or  THE   MOST  NOILI   OBDER    OF  THE 

CARTER,    kC 

MT  LORD, 

The  withet  and  doires  of  all  good  men,  which 
haTo  attended  your  lordship  from  ^oar  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  world,  arc  at  length  accomplished, 
in  your  obtaining  tbo«e  honours  and  dignities, 
which  you  hare  so  long  desenred.    There  are  no 
Actions,  though  irrcconcileable  to  one  another, 
that  are  not  united  in  their  alEection  to  you,  and 
the  rwpect  they  pay  you.    They  are  equally 
pleased  in  your  prosperity,  and  would  be  equally 
concerned  in  your  affliction.    Titus  Vespasian  was 
aot  more  the  delight  of  human-krad.    The  uni- 
¥«rsa]  empire  made  him  only  nx>re  known,  and 
more  powerful,  but  could  not  make  him  more 
beloved.     He  had  greater  ability  of  doing  good, 
bat  ytmr  inclination  to  it  is  not  less :  and  thou|^ 
you  could  not  extend  your  beneficence  to  so  many 
persons,  yet  you  have  lost  as  few  days  as  that 
excellent  empeior,  and  never  had  his  complaint  to 
make  when  you  went  to  bed,  that  the  Sun  had 
^hone  upon  you  in  vain,  when  yon  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  relieving  sonvc  unhappy  man.    This,  my 
loid,  has  justly  acquired  you  as  many  friends  m 
there  are  persons  who  have  the  honour  to  be 
known  to  you :  mere  acquaintance  you  have  none ; 
yon  have  drawn  them  all  into  a  nearer  lioe;  and 
tfcey  who  have  conversed  uith  you  are  fw:  ever 
after  inviolably  yours.  This  is  a  troth  so  generally 
Mkoowledged,  that  it  needg  no  proof:  it  is  of  the 
aatnre  of  a  first  principle,  which  is  received  as 
lOon  as  it  is  projiosed  ;  and  needs  not  the  reforma- 
tion which  Descartes  used  to  bis:  for  we  doubt 
not,  nekber  can  we  properly  say,  we  think  we 
tdmire  and  love  yon,  above  all  other  men :  there 
is  a  certainty  in  the  proposition,  and  we  know  it. 
With  the  same  assurance  can  I  say,  you  neither 
have  enemies,  nor  can  scarce  have  any ;  for  they 
who  have  never  heard  of  you,  can  neither  love 
or  hate  youj  and  they  who  have,  can  have  no 
other  notion  of  you,  than  that  which  tlie.y  receive 
from  the  public,  that  yon  are  the  best  of  men. 
After  this,  my  testimony  can  be  of  no  farther  use, 
than  to  dechirc  it  to  be  day-light  at  high  noon :  and 
all  who  have  the  benefit  of  sight,  can  look  up  as 
well  andsec  tbeSun. 


It  IS  true,  I  have  one  pfHIege  wfaich  is  ahnoit 
particular  to  myself,  that  I  saw  yon  in  the  east 
at  your  first  arising  above  the  hemisphere :  I  was 
as  soon  sensible  as  any  nan  of  that  light,  wbea  it 
was  but  just  shooting  ont,  and  beginning  to  tnvd 
upward  to  the  meridian.  1  made  my  early  ad- 
dresses to  your  lordship,  in  my  Essay  of  Draaatic 
Poetry;  and  therein  bespoke  yon  to  the  woild, 
wherein  I  have  the  right  of  a  first  discoverer. 
When  I  was  myself  in  the  mdiments  of  my  fbetiy, 
without  name  or  reputation  in  the  world,  faariog 
rather  the  ambitioB  of  a  writer,  than  the  dull ; 
when  I  was  drawmg  the  o«t-lines  of  an  ait,  withoot 
any  living  master  to  instruct  aie  in  it;  an  art 
which  had  been  better  praised  than  studied  heie 
in  Eogland,  wherein  Shakspeare,  who  created  thf 
stage  among  us,  had  rather  written  happily,  than 
knowingly  and  justly :  and  JonsoD,  who,  by  stndy* 
ing  Horace,  had  been  acquainted  with  the  roles, 
yet  seemed  to  envy  posterity  that  knowledge,  v4 
like  an  inventor  of  some  nsefol  art,  to  make  a 
monopoly  of  his  learning :  when  thus,  as  I  msy 
say,  before  the  use  of  the  loadstone,  or  know- 
ledge of  the  compass,  I  was  sailing  in  a  vast 
ocean,  without  other  help  than  the  pole^tar  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  rules  of  the  French  stage 
amongst  the  modems,  which  are  extremely  difier- 
ent  from,  ours,  by  reason  of  their  opposite  taste; 
yet,  even  then,  I  had  the  presumption  to  dedicate 
to  youf  lordship :  a  very  imfinished  piece,  I  niuit 
confess,  and  which  only  can  be  excused  by  the 
little  experience  of  the  author,  and  the -modesty 
of  the  title.  An  Essay.  Yet  I  was  stronger  in 
prophe^  than  I  was  in  criticist\^ ;  I  was  inspired 
to  foretel  you  to  mankind,  as  the  restorer  <if 
poetry,  the  greatest  genius,'  the  truest  Judge,  and 
the  best  patron. 

Good  sense  and  good  nature  are  never  sepantf^ 
though  the  ignomnt  world  has  thought  otherwise. 
Good  nature,  by  which  I  mean  beneficence  and 
candour,  is  the  product  of  right  reason;  which  of 
necesiiLy  will  give  allowance  to  the  failiags  if 
others,  by  considering  that  there  Is  nothing  perfeet 
in  mankind;  asd,  by  distingwisbiDg  that  which 
comes  nearest  to  excdleney,  though  not  absolutely 
firee  from  faults,  will  certainly  prodnce  a  candonr 
m  the  judge.  It  is  Incident  to  an  elevated  nodef- 
standin^,  like  your  lordship's,  to  find  out  the 
errours  of  other  men :  but  it  is  your  prero^tive  to 
pardon  them;  to  look  with  pleasote  on  thcne 
things,  which  aoe  somewhat  congenial,  and  <tf 
a  remote  kindred  to  your  own  conceptions ;  and  to 
foigive  the  many  failings  of  those,  who,  with 
their  wretched  art,  cannot  arrive  to  those  beigbti 
that  you  possesi  from  a  happy,  ahuadaat,  sid 
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tetire  genioi;  which  are  as  tnbora  to  yon,  aa 
they  were  to  Shakspeare ;  and,  for  aof ht  I  know, 
•to  Hotter }  in  either  of  whom  we  tiind  all  arts  and 
sciences,  all  moral  and  neural  philoeophy,  with- 
out knowing  that  they  ever  studied  them. 
'  There  is  not  an  English  writer  tfaiB  day  livhig, 
who  is  not  perfectly  conrinced,  that  your  lordship 
excels  all  others,  in  all  the  several  parts  of  poetry 
which  you  have  undertaken  to  adorn.  The  most 
yain,  and  the  most  ambitious  of  our  age,  have  not 
dared  to  asisume  so  much,  as  the  competitons  of 
Themtttocles:  they  have  yielded  the  fint  place 
without  dispute ;  and  have  been  arrogantly  con- 
tent to  be  esteemed  as  second  to  your  lordship ; 
and  even  that  also  with  a  longe  sedproxvm  mter- 
xdlo.  If  there  have  been,  or  are  any,  who  go 
fiuther  in  their  self-conceit,  they  must  be  very 
lingular  m  their  opink>n :  they  must  be  ni!e  the 
Mcer  in  a  play,^  who  was  called  Captain,  Lieu- 
tenant, and  Company.  The  world  will  easily 
conclude,  whether  such  unattended  generals  can 
ever  be  capable  of  making  a  revolution  in  Par- 


I  will  not  attempt,  in  this  place,  to  say  any 
•ttiing  particular  of  your  Lyric  Poems,  thoughthey 
'are  the  delight'  and  wonder  of  this  age,  and  will 
he  the  envy  of  the  next.  The  subject  of  this  book 
confines  me  to  satire;  and  m  that,  an  author  of 
yoar  own  quality,  (whose  ashes  I  shall  not  disturb) 
Ikas  given  you  all  the  conrmcndation,  which  his 
self-sufftciency  could  afibrd  to  any  man:  **  The 
iMst  good  man,  with  the  worst^natored  Mt;ise.'*  In 
that  character,  methinks,  I  am  reading  Ilonson's 
verses  to  the  memory  of  Shakspeare :'  an  insolent, 
qiaring,  and  invidious  panegyric:  where  goad- 
nature,  the  most  godlike  commendation  of  a  man, 
is  only  attributed  to  your  person,  and  denied  to 
•your  writings :  for  they  are  every  where  so  full  of 
candour,  that,  like  Horace,  you  only  expose  the 
follies  of  men,  without  arraigning  their  vices  5  and 
in  this  excel  hhn,  that  you  add  that  pointedness 
of  thought,  which  is  visibly  wanting  in  otir  grtat 
Ihwian.  There  is  more  of  salt  in  all  your  verses, 
than  I  have  seen  in  any  of  the  moderns,  or  even 
of  tho  ancients:  but  you  have  been  sparing  of  the 
gall ;  by  which  means  you  have  pleased  all  readers, 
and  ofibided  none.  Donne  alone,  of  all  our 
countrymen,  had  your  talent ;  but  was  not  happy 
'enough  to  arrive  at  your  versification.  And  were 
ke  translated  into  numbers  and  Englbh,  he  Would 
yet  bfe  wanting  in  the  dignity  of  expression.  That 
which  is  the  prime  virtue  and  chief  ornament  of 
Virgil,  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  rest  of 
writers^  is  so  ^Boospicuous  in  your  verses,  that  it 


easts  a  ^adow  on  all  your  oontnnporaries  $  ww 
oaaoot  be  seen,  Or  but  obscurely,  while  yon  ar« 
present.  You  equal  J>oone  hi  the  variety,  multt* 
plicily,  and  choiee  of  thoughts  ;  you  excel  him  im 
the  mamer,  and  the  words.  I  read  you  Soth 
with  the  same  admiration,  but  not  with  the  saoM 
delight.  He  afiects  the  metaphysics,  not  ouly  in 
his  satires,  but  in  his  amorous  verses,  whep«  natort 
otily  should  reign ;  and  perplexes  the  minds  of  tfa« 
foir  sex  with  nice  speculations  of  philoeophy,  when 
he  should  engage  their  hearts,  and  entertain  tbeai 
with  the  softness  of  love.  In  this  (if  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  so  bold  a  truth)  Mr.  Cowley  has 
copied  him  to  a  fiiult;  so  great  a  one,  in  my 
opinion,  that  it  throws  his  Mistress  infinitely  below 
his  Pindariques,  and  his  latter  compositions,  which 
are  undoubtedly  the  best  of  his  poems,  and  the 
most  correct*  For  my  own  part,  I  mi|st  avow  it 
freely  to  the  world,  that  I  never  attempts  any 
thing  in  satire,  wherein  I. have  not  studied  your 
writings  as  the  most  perfect  model.  I  have  eon^ 
tmually  laid  them  before  me;  and  the  greatest 
commendation,  which  my  own  partiality  can  give 
to  my  productions,  is,  that  they  are  copies,  and 
no  ferther  to  be  allowed,  than  as  they  have  some- 
thing more  or  leas  of  the  original.  Some  few 
touches  of  your  lordship,  some  secret  graces  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  express  after  your  manner, 
have  made  wholf  poems  of  mine  to  pass  with 
approbation :  but  take  your  verses  altogether,  and 
tl^cy  are  inimitable.  If  therefore  I  have  not  written 
better,  it  is  because  you  have  not  written  more. 
You  have  not  set  me  sufficient  cxypy  to  transcribe  ; 
and  I  cannot  add  one  letter  of  my  own  invention, 
of  which  I  have  not  the  example  thcfre. 

It  is  a  general  oomplaint  against  your  lordship, 
and  I  most  have  lear^  to  upbraid  you  with  it, 
that,  becaiise  you  need  not  write,  you  will  n^t. 
Mankind  that  wish  you  w>  well,  in  aH  things 
that  relate,  to  your  prosperity,  have  theil  intervals 
of  wishing  for  themselves,  and  are  wjthm  a  little 
of  grudging  yan  the  fullness  of  your  fortune :  tfaef 
would  be  more  malicious  if  yoa  used  it  not  so  well, 
and  with  so  much  generosity. 

Fame  is  in  itself  a  real  good,  if  we  may  believp 
Cicero,  who  was  perhaps  too  fond  of  it  B«t  even 
fame,  as  Virgil  tells  us,  acquires  strength  hf 
going  forward.  Let  Epicurus  give  indolence.as  an 
attribute  to  bis  gods,  and  place  in  it  the  happiness 
of  the  blest  .•"the  divinity  which  "We  worship  has 
given  us  not  only  a  precept  against  it,  bat  hk  ennx 
example  to  the  contrary.  The  world,  my  lord, 
would  be  content  to  aliow.  you  a  seventh  day  for 
rest ;  or,  if  you  thought  that  hard  upon  you,  m% 
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would>  not  refbte  yon  half  yonr  time :  if  yon  come 
out,  like  tome  (preat  monarch,  to  take  a  town  but 
once  a  year,  as  it  were  for  your  diversion,  though 
you  had  no  need  to  extend  your  territori«:  in 
ahort,  if  you  were  a  bad,  or  which  is  worse,  an  in- 
diffisrent  poet,  we  would  thank  3rou  for  yonr  own 
quiet,  and  not  expose  you  to  the  want  of  yours. 
But  when  5  ou  are  so  great  and  so  successful,  and 
when  we  have  that  necessity  of  your  writing,  that 
we  cannot  subsist  entirely  without  it ;  any  more 
(I  may  almost  say)  than  the  world  without  the 
daily  course  of  onlinary  providence,  methinks  this 
argument  might  prevail  with  you,  my  lord,  to 
forego  a  little  of  your  repose  for  the  public  benefiL 
It  is  not  that  you  are  under  any  force  of  working 
daily  miracles,  to  prove  your  being  ;  but  now  and 
then  somewhat  of  extraordinary,  that  is  any  thing 
of  your  production,  is  requisite  to  refresh  your 
character. 

This,  I  think,  my  lord,  is  a  sufficient  reproach 
to  you ;  and,  should  I  carry  it  as  far  as  mankind 
would  authorise  me,  would  be  little  less  than  satire. 
And,  indeed,  a  provocation  is  almost  necessary, 
in  behalf  of  the  world,  that  you  might  be  induced 
sometimes  to  write  ;  and  in  relation  to  a  multitude 
of  scribblers,  who  daily  pester  the  world  with  their 
insufferable  stuff,  that  they  might  be  discouraged 
from  writing  any  more.  I  complain  not  of  their 
lampoons,  and  libels,  though  I  have  been  the  pub- 
lic mark  for  many  years.  I  am  vindictive  enough 
to  have  repelled  force  by  force,  if  I  could  imagine 
that  any  of  them  had  ever  reached  me ;  but  they 
either  shot  at  rovers,  and  therefore  missed,  or 
their  power  was  so  weak,  that  I  might  safely 
stand  them,  at  the  nearest  distance.  I  answered 
not  the  Rehearsal,  because  I  knew  the  author  sat 
to  himself  when  he  drew  the  picture,  and  was  the 
very  Bayes  of  his  own  farce.  Because  also  1  knew, 
that  my  betters  were  more  concerned  than  1  was 
in  that  satire :  and,  lastly,  because  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Jonson,  the  main  pillars  of  it,  were  two  such 
languishing  gentlemen  in  their  conversation,  that 
I  could  liken  them  to  nothing  but  to  their  own 
relations,  those  noble  characters  of  men  of  wit 
and  pleasure  about  the  town.  The  like  considera- 
tions have  hindered  me  from  dealing  with  the 
lamentable  companions  of  their  prose  and  doggrel ; 
I  am  so  far  from  defending  my  poetry  against 
them,  that  I  will  not  so  much  as  expose  theirs. 
And  for  my  morals,  if  they  are  not  proof  against 
their  attacks,  let  me  be  thought  by  posterity, 
what  those  authors  would  be  thought,  if  any 
memory  of  them,  or  of  their  writings,  could  en- 
dure so  long,  as  to  another  age.  But  these  dull 
vakMft  of  UmpooDs,  aa  harmless   as  they  have 
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been  to  me,  are  yet  of  dangeitms  example  to  ^ 
public :  soma  witty  men  may  perhaps  succeed  to 
their  designs,  and^  mixing  Sense  with  malice,  blast 
the  reputation  of  the  most  innocent  amongst  men, 
and  the  most  virtuous  amongst  women. 

Heaven  be  praised,  our  common  libellers  are  as 
free  from  the  imputation  of  wit,  as  of  morality ; 
and  therefore  whatever  mischief  they  have  de- 
signed, they  have  performed  but  little  of  it  Yet 
these  ill  writers,  in  all  justice,  ought  themselves 
to  be  exposed :  as  Persius  has  given  us  a  fair 
example  in  his  first  satire  :  which  is  levelled  par- 
ticularly at  them :  and  none  is  so  fit  to  correct 
their  faults,  as  he  who  is  not  only  clear  from  any 
in  his  own  writings,  but  also  so  just,  that  he  will 
never  defame  the  good ;  and  is  armed  with  the 
power  of  verse,  to  punish  and  make  examples  of 
the  ba(d.  But  of  this  I  shall  have  occaskm  to 
speak  further,  when  I  come  to  give  the  definitioA 
and  character  of  true  satires. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  a  counsellor,  bred  up  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  municipal  and  statute  laws, 
may  honestly  inform  a  just  prince  how  far  hit 
prerogative  extends ;  so  I  may  be  allowed  to  tell 
your  lordship,  who,  by  an  undisputed  title,  are  the 
king  of  poets,  what  an  extent  of  power  you  have, 
and  how  lawfully  you  may  exercise  it,  over  thm 
petulant  scribblers  of  this  age.     As  lord  chamber- 
lain, I  know,  you  are  absolute  by  your  ofiioe,  ia 
all  that  belongs  to  the  decency  and  good  manners 
of  the  stage.     You  can  banish  from  thence  scur- 
rility and  prophaneness,  and  restrain  the  licentious 
insolence  of  poets  and  their  actors  in  all  things 
that  shock  the  public  quiet,  or  the  reputation  of 
private  persons,  under  the  notion  of  humour.     But 
I  mean  not  the  authority  which  is  annexed  to  your 
office :  I  speak  of  that  only  which  is  inborn,  and 
inherent  to  your  person.     What  is  produced  in 
you  by  an  excellent  wit,  a  masterly  and  command- 
ing genius  over  all  writers :  whereby  you  are  im- 
powered,  when  you  please,  to  give  the  final  de- 
cision of  wit ;  to  put  your  stamp  on  all  that  ought 
to  pass  for  current ;  and  set  a  brand  of  reprobs- 
tion  on  dipt  poetry  and  false  coin.     A  shilling, 
dipt  in  tlie  bath,  may  go  for  gold  amongst  the 
ignorant ;  but  the  sceptres  on  the  guineas  show 
the  difference.     That  your  lordship  is  formed  by 
nature  for  this  supremacy,  I  could  easily  pro^'^ 
(were  it  not  already  granted  by  the  world,)  fnnn 
the  distinguishing  character  of   your    writings; 
which  is  so  visible  to  roe,  that  I  never  couW  be 
imposed  on  to  receive  for  yours  what  is  written  by 
any  others;  or  to  mistake  your  genuine  poetry 
for  their  spurious  productions.     I  can  farther  add 
with  truth  (though  not  without  some  vanity  la 
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JUbg  H)  tlMl  io  tbe  mmm  paper,  writteo  Vy 
divm  hink,  whireof  yomr  lordtbip  wm  only  put, 
I  eooUieparmtaycmr  fold  from  their  eopper:  and 
l^oagii  I  oooU  Bot  give  back  to  every  author  his 
^mn  hraM  (fiDr  there  it  not  the  saaie  rule  for  dia- 
tiofuitbiDg  betvtiU  bad  and  bad,  a4  betvixt  ill 
and  esctflleotly  good)  yet  I  aerer  liiled  of  know- 
ing what  was  youn,  and  what  was  not;  and  waa 
absolutely  certain,  that  this,  or  the  other  part, 
was  positively  yoois,  and  oould  not  positively  be 
written  by  aay  other. 

True  it  is,  tikat  some  bad  poems,  though  not  all, 
«arnr  their  owner's  mark  about  them.    There  is 
iome  >  peculiar  aukvardoess,  false  grammar,  im- 
peifectiease,  or,  at  the  least,  obscurity ;  some  brand 
or  other  on  this  buttock,  or  that  ear,  that  it  is  no- 
torious who  are  the  owners  of  the  cattle,  though 
they  should  not  sign  it  with  their  names.     But 
joor  lordship,  on  the  contrary,  is  disiinguisbed, 
not  only  by  the  excellency  of  your  thoughts,  but 
1^  your  style  and  manner  of  expressinf  them.     A 
painter,  judging  of  some  admirable  piece,   may 
aiBrm  with  certainty,  that  it  was  of  Holben,  or 
Van  Dyck ;    but  Vulgar  designs,    and  common 
draughts,   are   easily   mistaken   and  misapplied. 
Thus,  by  my  long  study  of  your  lordship,  I  am 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  your  particular  man- 
ner.    In  the  good  poems  of  otbt-r  m<  n,  like  those 
artists,  I  can  only  say,  thii  is  like  the  draught 
of  such  a  one,  or  like  the  colouring  of  another. 
In  short,  I  can  only  be  sure,  that  it  is  the  hand 
of  a  good  master ;  but  in  your  performances,  it 
ia  scarcely  possible  for  me  to  be  deceived.     If  you 
write  in  your  strength,  you  sUod  revealed  at  tbe 
Urat  view;   and  should  you  write  under  it,  you 
cannot  avoid  some  peculiar  graces,  which  only  cost 
me  a  second  consideration  to  discover  you :  for  1 
must  say  it,  with  all  the  severity  of  truth,  that 
every  line  of  yours  is  precious.     Your  lordship's 
only  fiiult  is,  that  you  have  not  written  more ; 
imless  I  could  add  another,  and  that  yet  a  greater, 
bat  I  fear  for  tlie  public  the  accusation  would  not 
be  true,  that  you  have  written,  and,  out  of  vicious 
modesty,  will  not  publish. 

Virgil  has  confined  his  works  within  the  compass 
of  eighteen  thousand  lines,  and  has  not  treated 
many  subjects;  yet  he  ever  had,  and  ever  will 
Isave,  the  reputation  of  the  best  poet.  Martial 
tfays  of  him,  that  he  could  have  excelled  Varins 
in  tragedy,  and  Horace  in  lyric  poetry ;  but,  out  of 
<lefereoce  to  his  friends,  he  ztU  mpted  neither. 

The  same  prevalence  of  genius  is  in  your  lord- 

sbip  ;  but  the  world  cannot  pardon  your  conceal- 

Ssg  it,  on  the  same  consideration :    because  we 

Ikave  neithnr  a  living  Yarius^  nor  a  Horace,  in 
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whose  excellencies  both  of  poems,  odes,  and  sa- 
tires, yon  have  equalled  them,  if  our  langnaga 
had  not  yielded  to  the  Roman  ni^t^,  and  lengtlk 
of  time  had  not  added  a  reverence  to  the  worfcs 
of  Horaoe.  For  good  sense  is  the  same  in  all  or 
most  ages ;  and  course  of  thne  rather  improves 
Katare,  than  impairs  her.  What  has  been,  may 
be  again:  another  Homer,  and  another  Virgify 
may  possibly  arise  from  those  very  causes  whieb 
produced  the  lint:  though  it  would  be  impro- 
denee  to  affirm,  that  any  such  have  appeared. 

It  is  raanifiest,  that  some  particular  ages  hava 
been  more  happy  than  othen  in  the  production  of 
great  men,  In  all  sorts  of  arts  and  sciences ;  at 
that  of  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  aad  tha 
rest,  finr  stage  poetry,  amongst  the  Oreeki:  that 
of  Augustus  for  heroic,  lyric,  dramatic,  elegiac, 
and  indeed  all  sorts  of  poetry,  hi  the  persons  of 
Vhrgil,  Horace,  Varius,  Ovid,  and  many  others; 
especially  if  we  Uke  into  that  century  the  latter 
end  of  the  commonwealth ;  wherein  we  fiad  Vano» 
fjicretius,  and  Catullai:  and  at  the  same  tina 
lived  Cicero,  Sallust,  aad  Cesar.  A  fismous  aga 
in  modem  times,  for  learning  in  every  kind,  waa 
that  of  Lorenso  de  Mediei,  and  his  son  Leo  X. 
wherein  painting  was  revived,  and  poetry  fkmrish- 
ed,  and  the  Greek  language  was  restored. 

Examples  in  all  these  are  obvious :  but  what  I 
would  infer  is  this ;  that,  in  such  an  age,  it  is 
possible  some  great  genius  may  arise,  equal  to  any 
of  the  ancients ;  abating  only  for  the  language* 
For  great  contemporaries  whet  and  cultivate  eacb 
other:  and  mutual  borrowing  and  commerca 
makes  the  common  riches  of  learning,  as  it  does 
of  the  civil  government 

But  suppose  that  Homer  and  Virgil  were  tha 
only  of  their  species,  and  that  Nature  was  so  mucb 
worn  out  in  producing  them,  that  she  is  never 
able  to  bear  the  like  again ;  yet,  the  example  only 
holds  in  heroic  poetry:  in  tragedy  and  satire,  ( 
offer  myself  to  maintain  against  some  of  our 
modem  critics,  that  this  age  and  the  last,  par-* 
ticularly  in  England,  have  excelled  the  andentt 
in  both  those  kinds ;  and  I  would  instance  in  Shak* 
speare  of  the  former,  of  your  lordship  in  the  latter 
sort. 

Thus  I  might  safely  confine  myself  to  my  na- 
tive country :  but,  if  I  would  only  cross  the  seas, 
I  might  find  in  France  a  living  Horace  and  a  Ju- 
venal, in  the  person  of  the  admirable  Boileau; 
whose  numbers  are  excellent,  whose  expressions 
are  noble,  whose  thoughts  are  just,  wbo«e  langnaga 
is  pure,  whose  satire  is  pointed,  and  whose  sensa 
is  close :  what  he  borrows  from  the  ancients,  he 
repays  with  usury  of  bis  own,  in  coin  as  good,  and 
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tlmoit  as  universally  valuable :  for,  setting  pre^ 
Judice  and  partiality  apart,  though  he  is  oar 
enemy,  the  sump  of  Louis,  the  patron  of  all  arts, 
is  not  much  inferior  to  the  medal  of  an  Aiigpstns 
CflBsar.  'Let  this  be  said  uithout  entering  into  the 
interest  of  factions  and  parties,  and  relating  only 
to  the  bounty  of  that  king  to  men  of  learning  and 
nerit :  a  praise  so  just,  that  even  we,  who  are  his 
enemies,  cannot  refuse  it  to  him. 

Notif,  if  it  be  permitted  me  to  go  back  again  to 
the  consideration  of  epic  poetry,  1  hare  coniessed, 
that  no  man  hitherto  has  reached,  or  so  mnch  as 
approached  to,  the  excellencies  of  Homer,  or  of 
Virgil ;  I  must  further  add,  that  Statius,  the  beat 
fttrsificator  next  Virgil,  knew  not  how  to  design 
after  him,  though  he  had  the  modd  in  his  eye ; 
thai  Lacan  is  wanting  both  in  design  and  subject, 
and  is,  besides,  too  fail  of  heat  artd  afiectation; 
that,  among  the  modems,  Ariosto  neither  designed 
jastly,  nor  obse^ed  any  unity  of  action,  or  com- 
pass of  time,  or'  moderation  in  the  rastnen  of  his 
draught:  his  style  is  lutwrious,  without  majesty 
or  decency ;  and  his  adventures,  without  the  com- 
pass of  nature  and  possibility  :  Tbbbo,  whose  de- 
sign was  regular,  and  who  ofatenred  the  rules  of 
unity  in  time  and  place  more  closely  than  Virgil, 
yet  was  not  so  happy  in  his  action  j  he  confesses 
himself  to  have  been  too  lyrical  j  that  is,  to  hairc 
written  beneath  the  dignity  of  heroic  verse,  m  bis 
Episodes  of  Sophronia,  Erminia,  and  Armida ;  bis 
story  is  not  so  pleasing  as'  Arfosto^;  he  is  too 
flatulent  sometimes,  and  sometime^  too  dry ;  many 
times  unequal,  and' almost  always  forced;  and, 
besides,  is  fuH  of  conception,  points  of  epigram 
and  witticism ;  all  whicR  are  not  only  bdow  the 
dignity  of  heroic  verse,  but  contrary  to  its  na- 
ture t  Virgil  and  Homer  have  not  one  of  them. 
And  those  vsho  are  guilty  of  so  boyish  an  ambition 
ill  so  grave  a  subject,  are  so  fiAr  from  being  con- 
sidered as  heroic  poets,  that  they  ought  to  be 
turned  down  from  Homer  to  the  Anthologia,  from 
Virgil  to  Martia)  and  Owen's  epigrams,-  and  froni 
Spenser  to  Flecnoe ;  that  is,  firom  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  all  poetry.  But  to  return  to  Tasso :  he 
borrows  ftom  the  hlvention  of  Boyardo;  and  in 
bis  alteration  of  his  poem,  which  is  infinitely  the 
worse,  imitates  Homer  so  very  servilely,  that  (for 
example)  he  gives  the  king  of  Jerusalem  fifty  sons, 
only,  because  Homer  had  bestowed  the  like  num- 
ber on  king  Priam;  he  kills  the  youngest  in  the 
game  manner,  and  has  provided  his  hero  with  a 
ftitroclus,  under  another  nam^  only  to  bring  him 
back  to  the  wars,  when  his  friend  was  killed.  The 
French  have  petformed  nothing  in  this  kind,  which 


is  not  as  below  those  two  Haliaii,  ftil  sd9«0k  ttf  t 
thoBsaad  asore  lefiectkns,  witbeot  rsamintng  tbdr 
St  Lewis,  their  Puoelle,  or-tbeir  Alatique}  the 
^glafb  have  only  to  boast  of  Spenser  and  Mittoo* 
who  neither  of  them  wanted  either  genius  or  leatn- 
tag,  to  have  been  perfect  poets;  and  yet,  both 
of  tbem  are  liable  to  many  censufes.  For  theie 
is  no  nniformity  hi  the  design  of  Spenser;  he  anna 
at  the  acoomplisbmeDt  of  no  one  action :  he  raises 
up  a  hero  for  every  one  Of  his  adventtirea ;  and  en^ 
dows  each  of  tbem  with  some  particalar  mord 
viKoe,  wfakh  renden  them  all  equal,  without  so* 
bordinatiott  or  performance.  Every  one  is  most 
valiant  in  his  own  legend;  only  we  mnst  do  them 
that  justice  to  observe,  that  magnanimity,  which 
is  the  character  of  prince  Arthur,  shines  through- 
out the  whole  poem ;  and  succours  the  rest,  whea 
they  are  hi  distress.  The  original  of  every  knight 
was  then  livmg  in  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth  | 
and  he  attributed  to  each  of  them,  that  virtot 
which  he  thought  moat  conspicuous  in  them :  sa 
ingenious  piece  of  flattery,  though  it  turned  not 
much^  his  account  Had  he  lived  to  finish  his 
poem,  in  the  six  remaining  legends,  it  had  cer- 
tainly b»»eil  more  of  a  piece ;  but  could  not  bare 
been  perfect,  because  the  model  was  not  true. 
But  prince  Arthur,  or  bis  chief  patron,  sir  Philip 
Sidney,  whom  he  intended  to  make  happy  by  the 
marriaf^  of  his  Gloriana,  dying  before  him,  de- 
prived the  poet  both  of  means  and  spirit,  to  ac- 
complish his  design :  for  the  rest,  his  obsolete  Ian- 
ruage,  and  the  111  choice  of  his.  stanza,  are  fsolta 
bat  of  the  second  magnitude :  for,  notwithstand- 
ing the  first,  he  is  stilt  intelligible,  at  least  after 
a  little  practice ";  and  for  the  last,  he  is  the  mort 
to  |be  admired,  that,  labouring  under  such  a  diffi- 
culty, his  verses  are  so  numerous,  so  various,  and 
haroiohious,  that  only  Virgil,  whom  be  professedly 
imitated,  has  surpassed  him,  among  the  Romans ( 
and  only  Mr.  Waller  among  the  English. 

As  for  Mr.  Milton,  whom  we  all  admire  with  to 
much  justice,  his  subject  is  not  that  of  an  heroic 
poem,  properly  so  called.  His  design  b  the  losing 
of  our  happiness :  his  event  is  not  prosperous,  like 
that  of  all  other  epic  works :  his  heavenly  ma- 
chines ore  many,  and  human  persons  are  but  two. 
But  I  will  not  take  Mr.  Rymer's  work  out  of  bit 
hands :  he  has  promised  the  world  a  critiqua  co 
that  author; '^wherein,  though  he  will  not  allow 
his  poem  for  heroic,  I  hope  he  will  grant  us,  tbst 
his  thoughts  are  elevated,  his  words  sounding,  and 
that  no  man  has  so  happily  copied  the  nianner  o| 
Homer,  or  so  copiously  translated  his  GracisniPr  i 
,  and  the  LatiQ  elq^anciet  of  ViigiL    It  is  tiue^  I* 
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runs  bto  a  flat  thoaght,  sometimes  for  a  hundred 
lines  together,  but  it  is  when  he  is  got  into  a  track 
of  scripture :  his  antiquated  words  were  his  choice, 
not  bis  necessity ;  for  therein  he  imitated  Spenser, 
as  Spenser  imitated  Chancer.  And  though,  per- 
haps, the  love  of  their  masters  may  have  trans- 
ported both  too  far,  in  the  frequent  nse  of  them  ; 
yet,  in  my  opinion,  obsolete  words  may  th^  be 
laudably  revived,  when  either  they  are  more 
sounding,  or  more  significant,  than  those  in  prac- 
tice; and,  when  their  obscurity  is  taken  away, 
by  joining  other  words  to  them,  which  clear  the 
sense;  i|ccording  to  the  rule  of  Horace,  for  the 
admission  of  new  words.  But  in  both  cases  a 
moderation  is  to  be  observed  in  the  nse  of  them. 
For  unnecessary  coinage,  as  well  as  unnecessary 
revival,  runs  into  affectetion ;  a  fault  to  be  avoid- 
ed on  either  hand.  Neither  will  I  justify  Milton 
for  his  blank  verse,  though  I  may  excuse  him, 
by  the  eumple  of  Hannibal  Caro,  and  other 
Italians,  who  have  used  it:  for  whatever  causes 
he  alledges  for  the  abolishing  of  rhyme,  (which  I 
have  not  now  the  leisure  to  examine)  his  own 
I  particular  [reason  is  plainly  this,  that  rhyme  was 
i  not  his  talent ;  he  had  neither  the  case  of  doing  it, 
\  nor  the  graces  of  it ;  which  is  manifest  in  bis  Ju- 
,  venilia,  or  verses  written  in  his  youth ;  where  his 
I  rhyme  is  always  constrained  and  forced,  and  comes 
*  hardly  from  htm,  at  an  age  when  the  soul  is  most 
'  pliant,  and  the  passion  of  love  makes  almost  every 
■Bin  a  rhymer,  though  not  a  poet. 

By  this  time,  my  lord,  I  doubt  not  but  that 
yoQ  wonder,  why  I  b^^ve  run  oflf  from  my  bias  so 
lottg  together,  and  made  so  tedious  a  digression 
from  satire  to  heroic  poetry.  But,  if  you  will  not 
excose  it,  by  the  tattling  quality  of  age,  which,  as 
sir  William  Davenant  says,  is  always  narrative; 
yet  1  hope  the  usefulness  of  what  1  have  to  say  on 
this  subject,  will  qualifV  the  remoteness  of  it ; 
spd  this  is  the  last  time  I  will  commit  the  crime 
of  prefaces,  or  trouble  the  world  with  my  notions 
<rf  iny  thing  that  relates  to  verse.  I  have  then, 
«s  you  see,  observed  the  failings  of  many  great 
^its  amongst  the  modems,  who  have  attempteil 
^  write  an  epic  poem  :  biesides  these,  or  the  like 
Mimadversions  of  theaji  or  other  men,  there  is  yet 
•  Either  reason  given,  why  they  cannot  possibly 
ittcceed  so  well  as  the  ancients,  even  though  we 
^^Id  allow  them  not  to  be  inferior,  either  In 
fcnius  or  learning,  or  the  tongue  in  which  they 
'^te,  or  all  those  other  wonderful  qualifications 

•*bich  arc  neccs«^iry  to  the  forming  of  a  true  ac- 
^ojplished  heroic  poeL  The  fault  is  laid  on  our 
^%m :  they  say,  that  Christianity  is  act  capable 


of  those  embellishments  which  are  a^rded  in  th« 
belief  of  those  ancient  heathen^ 

And  it  is  true,  that  in  the  severe  notions  of  our 
faith,  ihc  fortitude  of  a  Christian  cousbts  in  pa* 
tience,  and  suffering,  for  the  love  of  God,  whatever 
hardships  ban  befal  in  the  world ;  not  in  any  great 
attempts,  or  in  performance  of  those  -enterprisea 
which  the  poets  call  heroic ;  which  are  commonly 
the  effects  of  interest,  ostentation,  pride,  and 
worldly  honours.  That  humility  and  resignation 
are  our  prime  virtues ;  and  that  these  include  no 
action,  but  that  of  the  soul :  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  heroic  poem  requires  to  its  necessary  . 
design^  and  as  its  last  perfection,  some  gr^t  aclioa, 
of  war,  the  accomplishment  of  some  extraordinary . 
undertaking,  which  requires  the  strength  and  vi^ 
gour  of  the  body,  the  doty  of  a  soldier,  the  ca- 
pacity and  prudence  of  a  general ;  and,  in  short, 
as  much,  or  more,  of  the  active  virtue,  than  thQ 
snfiiering.  But  to  this,  the  answer  is  very  obvious. 
God  has  placed  us  in  our  several  stations  {  th« 
virtues  of  a  private  Christian  are  patience,  obe« 
dience,  submission,  and  the  like ;  but  those  of  » 
magistrate,  or  general,  or  a  king,  are  prudence, 
counsel,  active  fortitude,  coercive  power,  awful 
commands,  fuid  the  exercise  of  magnanimity,  at 
welljustioe*  So  that  this  objection  hinders  not, 
but  that  an  epic  poem,  or  the  heroic  action  of 
some  great  commander,  eoterprised  for  the  /x>m-« 
roon  good  an4  honour  of  the  Christian  cause,  and 
executed  happily,  may  be  as  well  written  now,  as 
it  was  of  old  by  the  heathens;  provided  the  poe< 
be  endued  with  the  same  Ulcnts;  and  the  lan- 
guage, thoi^  ^ot  of  ^ual  dignity,  yet,  as  near 
appivachhig  to  it  as  our  modem  barbarisui  will  al- 
low, which  if  an  thutambe^pcctedfiromour  owa 
or  any  other  sow  extant,  though  more  refined ;  and 
therefore  we  are  to  vest  contented  with  that  onl^ 
inferiority,  which  if  not  possibly  to  ie  remedied. 

I  wish  J  could,  as  easily  remove  that  other  difll- 
culty  whichyet  remains.    It  is  objected  hf  •  great 
French  eritio,  aa  wall  as  an  admirable  poet,  yel^ 
living,  and  whoo)  I  have  mwstioned  with  that  honour , 
which  bia  merit  exacts  from  me^  1  mean  Boileaa, 
that  the  machines  of  our  Christian  religion,   in 
heroic  poetry,  are  much  more  feeble  Xo  support , 
the  weight  than  those  of  heathenism.    Their  doc-  . . 
trine,  groimded  as  it  was  on  ridiculous  fables,  va«  . 
yet  the  belief  of  the  two  victorious  monarchies, 
the  Grecian  and  Boman*    Their  gods  did  not  only  , 
intape»t.tbemselfes  in  th«  event  of  wars  (whidv  if  . 
the  effect  of  a  stipeaior  Providence) ;    btit  also  . 
espoused  the  several  parties,  in  a  visible  (jorporeal 
dosoiot,  maoafod  their  iniriguos,  and  £»w^ht  ths^r 
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b«ttlet  lomciJiDefl  in  opposition  to  each  other: 
thoujjU  Virgil  (more  discreet  than  Homer  in  that 
last  particular)  has  contented  himself  with  the 
partiality  of  his  deities,  their  fovours,  their  coun- 
lels,  or  oommands,  to  those  whose  cause  they  had 
espoused,  without  bringing  them  to  the  outrage- 
ousness  of  blows.  Now  our  religion,  says  he, 
18  deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  those  ma- 
chines ;  at  least  the  most  shining  in  epic  poetry. 
Iliough  St.  Michael,  iq  Ariosto,  seeks  out  Dis- 
cord, to  send  her  among  the  pagans,  and  finds  her 
In  a  convent  of  friars,  where  Peace  should  reign, 
which  indeed  is  fine  satire;  and  SaUn,  in 
Tasso,  excites  Solyman  to  an  attempt  by  night 
On  ^  the  Christian  camp,  and  brings  an  host  of 
devils  to  his  assistoncc  j  yet  the  archangel,  in  the 
former  example,  when  Discord  was  restive,  and 
would  not  be  drawn  from  her  beloved  monastery 
with  fair  words,  has  the  whip  hand  of  her,  drags 
her  out  witli  many  stripes,  sets  her,  on  God's 
name,  about  her  business;  and  makes  her  know 
the  difference  of  strength  betwixt  a  nuncio  of 
Heaven,  and  a  minister  of  Hell :  the  same  angel, 
in  the  latter  instance  from  Tasso  (as  if  God  had 
never  another  messenger  belonging  to  the  court, 
but  was  confined,  like  Jupiter  to  Mercury,  and 
Juno  to  Iris)  when  he  sees  his  time,  that  is,  when 
half  of  the  Christians  are  already  killed,  and  all 
the  rest  are  in  a  fiair  way  of  bemg  routed,  stickles 
betwixt  the  remainders  of  God's  host,  and  the  race 
of  fiends ;  pulls  the  devils  backwards  by  the  tails, 
and  drives  them  from  their  quarry;  or  otherwise 
the  whole  business  had  miscarried,  and  Jerusalem 
remained  nntaken.  This,  says  Boileau,  is  a  very 
Unequal  match  fbr  the  poor  devils,  who  are  sure 
to  come  ^y  the  woMt  of  it  in  the  combat ;  for 
nothing  is  more  easy,  than  for  an  Almighty  Power 
to  bring  his  old  rebels  to  reason,  wheo  he  pleases. 
Consequently,  what  pleafofe,  what  entertain- 
ment, can  be  raised  from  so  pitiful  a  machine, 
where  we  see  the  success  of  the  battle,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  it;  unless  that,  as  we  are 
Christians,  we  aie  glad  that  we  have  gotten  God 
oh  our  side,  to  maul  our  enemies,  when  we  can- 
not do  the  work  ourselves?  For  if  thepwthad 
given  the  ftithftil  more  courage,  which  had  co«t 
him  nothing,  or  at  least  had  made  them  exceed 
the  Turks  in  number,  then  he  might  have  gained 
the  victory  for  us  Christians,  without  interesting 
Heaven  in  the  quarrel ;  and  that  with  as  much 
ease,  and  as  little  credit  to  the  conqueror,  as 
when  a  party  of  one  hundred  soldiers  defeats 
another,  which  consists  only  of  fifty. 

This,  my  lord,  I  confess,  is  such  an  argument 
agaiost  our  modem  poetry^  as  camtot  be  answered 


by  those  mediums  which  have  W«i  used.  W« 
cannot  hitherto  boast,  that  our  idigioQ  hss  fi»- 
nished  us  with  any  such  machines,  as  have  uisiA 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  ancient  buildingii 

But  what  if  1  venture  to  ad^'ance  an  inveutioB  oC 
my  own,  to  supply  the  manifest  defects  of  our  new 
writers  ?  I  am  sufficiently  sensible  of  my  weakness  ^ 
and  it  is  not  very  probable  that  I  should  succeed  in 
such  a  project,  whereof  I  have  not  liad  the  least  hint 
from  any  of  my  predecessors^  the  poets,  or  any  oC 
their  seconds,  and  coadjutors,  the  critics.  Yet  we  se« 
the  art  of  war  is  improved  in  sieges»  and  new  iastra* 
ments  of  death  are  invented  daily:  something  new 
in  philosophy  and  the  mechanics  is  discovered  al- 
most every  year :  and  the  science  of  former  ages  Si 
improved  by  the  succeeding.  I  will  not  detain  yo« 
with  a  long  preamble  to  that,  which  better  jiidges 
will,  perhaps,  conclude  to  be  little  worth. 

It  is  this,  in  short,  that  Christian  poets  ban 
not  hitherto  been  acqaainted  with  their  own 
strength.  If  they  had  searched  the  Old  Terta- 
ment  as  they  ought,  they  might  there  have  found 
the  machines  which  are  proper  for  their  work ;  and 
those  more  certain  in  their  effects,  than  it  may  be 
the  New  Testament  is,  in  the  rules  sufficient  for  sal- 
vation. The  perusing  of  one  chapter  in  the  Prophecy 
of  Daniel,  and  accommodating  what  there  they 
find,  with  the  principles  of  Platonic  philosophy,  ai 
it  is  now  christianized,  would  have  the  ministiy 
of  angels  as  strong  an  engine,  fbr  the  working  up 
heroic  poetry,  in  our  religion,  as  that  of  the  an- 
cients has  been  to  raise  theirs  by  all  the  fiUes  of 
their  gods,  which  were  only  received  for  troths 
by  the  most  ignorant  and  weakest  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  doctrine  almost  universally  received  by 
Christians,  as  well  protestants  as  catholics,  that 
there  are  guardian  angels  appointed  by  God  Al- 
mighty as  his  vicegerents,  for  the  protectioo  sal 
government  of  cities,  provinces,  kragdoms,  sal 
monarchies ;  and  those  as  well  of  heathens,  as  of 
true  believers.  All  this  is  so  plainly  proved  fh« 
those  texts  of  Daniel,  that  it  admits  of  no  fcithff 
controversy.  The  prince  of  the  Persians,  and  thst 
other  of  the  Grecians,  are  granted  to  be  the  gaar- 
dians  and  protecting  ministers  of  those  empiies. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  were  opposite,  an* 
resisted  one  another.  St.  Michael  is  mentioDed 
by  his  name,  as  the  patron  of  the  Jews,  and  ii 
now  taken  by  the  Christians,  as  the  protector* 
general  of  our  religion.  These  tutelar  genii,  whs 
presided  over  the  several  people  and  regions  co©-. 
mitted  to  their  charge,  were  watchful  over  the* 
for  good,  as  far  as  their  commissioos  could  pes-  1 
siWy  extend.    The  general  puipoae  and  deslga  if 
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«B,  wo  catMiriy  tiiteiefviee  of  tiwir  great  Creator 
Bat  it  is  an  ondoiibted  troth,  that,  for  ends  best 
Inown  to  the  Almighty  Bfajesty  of  Heaven,  bis 
provideDtiai  dciigM  for  the  beiie6t  of  his  erea- 
tores,    for  the  dHMsiof  and  punishinf  of  sooie 
•atioM,  and  the  exaltAtion  and  temporal  rewaid 
of  others,   were  not  wholly  known  to   these  his 
■tiaisters ;  else  why  those  factious  qoanvls,  con- 
troversies, and  battles,  amongst  themselves,  when 
they  were  aU  united  In  the  same  d^'gn,  the  ser- 
vice and  hononr  of  their  common  master  ?   But 
Mag  instrocted  only  in  the  general,  and  sealons 
«f  the  main  design ;   and,    as  finite  beings,   not 
•daStted  into  the  secrets  of  government,  the  last 
resorts  of  Providence,    or  capable  of  discovering 
the  final  purposes  of  God,  who  can  work  good  out 
«f  evil,  u  be  pleases;  and  irresistibly  sways  all 
manner  of  events  on  Earth,  directing  them  finally 
for  the  best,  to  his  creation  in  general,  and  to  the 
ultimate  end  of  his  own  glory  in  particolar:  they 
■iust  of  necessity  be  sometimes  ignorant  of  the 
means  conducing  to  those  ends,  in  which  alone 
they  can  jar  and  oppose  each  other.     One  angel, 
■s  we  may  suppose  the  prince  of  Persia,  as  he  is 
called,  judging  that  it  would  be  more  for  God's 
liOnour,  and  the  benefit  of  his  people,  that  the 
Median  and  Persian  monnrchy,    when  delivered 
from  the   Babylonish  captivity,   should  still   be 
uppermost :  and  the  patron  of  the  Greciaiis,  to 
wbom  the  will  of  God  might  be  more  particularly 
rerealed,  contending  on  the  other  side,   for  the 
Ti«  of  Alexander  and  his  successors,  who  were 
appointed  topunish  the  backsliding  Jews,  and  there- 
by  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  offences,  that  they 
nught  repent,   and  become  more  virtuous,   and 
more  observient  of   the  law  revealed.     But  how 
fcr  these  controversies  and  appearing  enmities  of 
tlioae  glorious  creatures  may  be  carried ;    how 
these  opposiUons  may  best  be  managed,  and  by 
"•hat  means  conducted,  is  not  my  business  to  show 
or  determine :  these  things  must  be  left  to  tlie  in- 
vention and  judgment  of  the  poet:  if  any  of  so 
iMppy  a  genius  be  now  living,  or  any  future  age 
can  produce  a  man,  who,  being  conversant  in  the 
philosophy  of  Plato,  as  it  is  now  accommodated  to 
Christian  use;  for  (as  Virgil  gives  us  to  under- 
•Und  by  his  example)  he  is  tlie  only  proper  per- 
•tni,  of  all  others,  for  an  epic  poem,  who,  to  his  na- 
tural endowments,  of  a  large  invention,  a  ripe  judg- 
sAent,  and  a  strong  memory,  has  joined  the  know- 
ledge of  tlie  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  particu- 
i.     larfy  moral  philosophy,  the  mathematics,  geogra- 
r    phy,  and  history,  and  with  all  these  qualifications 
Is  bom  a  poet ;  knows,  and  can  practise,  the  variety 
of  numbers,  and  is  master  of  the  language  in  which 
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hd  writes;  ifsnchaman,  I  ny,  bb now arinn,  or 
shall  arise,  I  am  vain  enoagh  to  think,  that  I  have 
proposed  a  model  to  him,  by  which  he  may  build 
a  nobler,  a  nnore  beautiful,  and  more  perfect  poem^ 
than  any  yet  extant,  since  the  aadenti. 

There  is  another  part  of  these  machiaas  y^ 
wanting ;  but,  by  ^hat  I  have  said,  it  wonld  hav« 
been  been  easily  supplied  by  a  judicious  writer. 
He  could  not  have  fiiiled  to  add  the  opposition  of 
iU  spirits  to  the  good;  they  have  also  their  d*. 
sign,  ever  opposite  to  that  of  Heaven;  and  thif 
alone  has  hithertobeen  the  practice  of  the  modarasi 
but  this  imperfect  system,  if  I  may  call  it  tttcb» 
which  I  have  given,  will  infinitely  advance  an4 
carry  fiurther  that  hypothecs  of  the  avil  spiriti 
contending  with  the  good.  For,  being  to  much 
weaker  since  their  foil  than  thow  blessed  beings, 
they  are  yet  supposed  to  have  a  permitted  power 
of  God,  of  acting  ill,  as,  from  tlieir  own  depraved 
nature,  they  have  always  the  wiU  of  designing  iti 
A  great  testimony  of  which  we  find  in  holy  writ, 
whenGod  Almighty  suffered  SaUn  toappear  in  the 
holy  synod  of  the  angels  (a  thing  not  hitherto 
drawn  into  example  by  any  of  the  poeU),  and 
also  gave  him  power  over  all  things  belonging  to 
his  servant  Job,  excepting  only  life. 

Now  what  these  wicked  spirits  cannot  compass 
by  the  vast  disproportion  of  their  foreet  to  those 
of  the  superior  beings,  they  may  by  their  fraud 
and  cunning  carry  farther,  in  a  seeming  league, 
confederacy,  or  subserviency  to  the  designs  of  some 
good  an^l,  as  far  as  consists  with  his  purity,  to 
suffer  such  an  aid,  the  end  of  which  may  possibly 
be  disguised,  and  concealed  from  his  finite  know- 
ledge. This  is  indeed  to  suppose  a  great  ^rrour 
in  such  a  being:  yet  since  a  devil  can  appear 
like  an  angel  of  light  >  since  craft  and  malice 
may  sometimes  blind  for  a  while  a  more  perfect 
understanding ;  and  lastly,  since  Milton  has  given 
us  an  example  of  the  like  nature,  when  SaUn 
appearing  like  a  cherub  to  Uriel,  the  intelligence 
of  the  Sun,  circumvented  him  even  in  his  own 
province,  and  passed  only  for  a  curious  traveller 
through  those  new-created  regions,  that  he  might 
observe  therein  the  workmanship  of  God,  and 
praise  him  in  his  works. 

I  know  not  why,  upon  the  same  supposition  ©r 
some  other,  a  fiend  may  not  deceive  a  creature  of 
more  excellency  than  himself,  but  yet  a  creature  • 
at  least  by  the  connivance,  or  tacit  permission,  of 
the  omniscient  Being, 

Thus,  my  lord,  I  have,  as  briefly  as  I  could, 
given  your  lordship,  and  by  you  the  world,  a 
rude  draught  of  what  I  have  been  long  labouring 
in  my  imagination,  and  what  I  had  intended  to 
have  put  in  practice  (though  far  unablf  ^  for  the 
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Attcsipt  o£  racli  ft  poem) 
ffUge,  to  which  my  geaias  never  much  mcl'med 
me,  for  ft  work  which  would  have  taken  up  my 
life  in  the  performance  of  it.    Thk  too,  I  bad 
intended  chiefly  for  the  honour  of  my  native  coun- 
try, to  which  a  poet  u  particulariy  obliged :  of 
two  aubjecta,  both  relating^  t»  it,  1  was  doubtful 
whether  I  sbould  chooM)  that  of  king  Arthur  con- 
quering the  Sajcona ;  which,  being  farther  distant 
k  time,  gives  the  greater  scope  to  my  invention  : 
or  that  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  in  aubdumg 
flpainy  4nd  realKMring  it  to  the  lawful  prince,  though 
m  great  tyrant,  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel :  which,  for 
jthe  compass  of  time,  indadiog  only  the  expedi- 
tion of  one  year ;  for  the  greatness  of  the  action, 
and  ita  answerable  orent ;  for  the  magnanimity  of 
tha  Englirii '  hero,  oppoaed  to  the  ingratihide  of 
the  person  whom  he  restored ;  and  for  the  many 
beaatiful  episodes  which  I  had  interwoven  with  the 
principal  design,  together  with  the  characters  of 
the  chiefest  English  persons;  wherrin,  after Tir- 
fil  and  Spenser,  1  would  have  taken  occasion  to 
Topeeaent.  my  livhig  -friends  and  patrons  of  the 
noblest  fomilies,  and  also  shadowed  the  «vents  of 
future  ages,    in  the  succession  af  our  imperial 
tines :  with  these  helps,  and  those  of  the  machines, 
which  I  hove  mentioned,  I  might  perhnpa  have 
"tdoae  as  well  as  some  of  my  predecessors ;  or  at 
least  chalked  out  a  way  for  others  to  amend  my 
«rTO«rs  in  a  like  design.     But,  being  encouraged 
only  by  €ur  words  by  king  Charies  IL  my  little 
tolaiy  ill  paid,  and  no  pruspect  of  a  fiitore  sub- 
sistence, I  was  then  diaoouraged  in  the  beginning 
-t>f  my  attempt ;  and  now  age  has  overtaken  me, 
Und  want,  a  more  insufferable'  evH,  through  the 
change  of  times,  has  wholly  disenabled  m^  Though 
1  must  ever  acknowledge,  to  the  honour  of  your 
lordship,  and  the  eternal  memory  of  your  charity, 
that  shice  this  revolution,    wherem  I  have  pa- 
tiently suffered  the  ruin  of  my  small  fortune,  and 
the  loss  of  that  poor  subsitrtence  i^hlch  I  have  had 
from  two  kings,  whom   I  had  aerred  more  faith- 
fiilly  than  profitably  to  myself,  then  your  lord- 
Bhip  was  pleased,  out  of  no  other  motive  but  your 
own  nobleness,  without  any  desert  oftnine,  or  the 
least  solicitation  from  me,  to  make  me  a  most  boun- 
tiful preaent,  which,  at  that  thne,  when  1  was  most 
'  in  want  of  It,   came  most  seasonably  and  onex- 
pectedly  to  my  relief.  That  favour,  my  lor^,  is  of 
Itself  sufficient  to  bind  any  grateful  man  to  a  per- 
petual aoknowlMgment,  and  to  all  the  future  ser- 
vice, which  one  of  my  mean  condition  tan  ever 
be  Me  lo  perform.    May  the  Almighty  God  rc- 
ti^tft  It  for  me,  both  In  blessing  you  here,  and  rc- 
.w>idiDg  yoa  hereafter.    I  most  not  jorcsume  t9 
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and  to  have  left  the    defend  the  cause  for  wkkh  I  bow 


yonr  lordship  is  engaged  against  it :  bat  the  moia 
yoa  are  so,  the  greaiar  is  my  obligatioo  to  yoas 
for  your  laying  aside  all  the  OMiaideraKioos  of  fto- 
tioos  and  parties,  to  do  an  actioa  of  pure  ditia- 
terested  charity.     This  is  one  among  many  of 
your  shining  qualities,  which  djatingiiish  jron  firooi 
otbeia  of  your  rank :  but  let  me  add  a  forth* 
troth,  that  without  these  ties  of  graUtude,  aad 
abstracting  from  them  all,  I  have  a  most  paitien- 
lar  inclioatioo  to  honour  you  ;  and,  if  it  were  not 
too  bold  an  expression,  to  say,  I  love  yoa.    It  ii 
no  shame  to  be  a  poet,  thoagh  it  is  to  be  a  bad 
one.     Augustus  C«sar  of  old,  and  cardinal  lUch- 
lien  of  late,  would  willhigly  have  been  such ;  and 
David  1^  Solomon  were  sudi.     You,  who  with- 
out aattery,  are  the  best  of  the  present  age  i& 
Ei^land,  and  would  have  been  89  had  you  been 
bom  in  any  other  country,  will  receive  more  bo- 
nour  in  future  ages,  by  that  one  excellency,  thaa 
by  ail  thoae  honours  to  whidi  yonr  birth  has  or- 
titled  700,  or  your  merits  have  acquired  you. 
Ne,  forte,  pudori 
-   Sit  tibi  musa  lyrs  solcis,  k  canto  ApoUa 
I  have  formeriy  said  in  this  epistle,  that  I  could 
distinguish  your  writings  from  those  of  any  othcw: 
it  is  now  time  to  clear  msrself  from  any  imputattoo 
of  self-conceit  on  that  subject     I  assume  not  to 
myself  any  particular  lights  in  this  discovery; 
they  are  such  only  as  are  obvious  to  every  man 
of  sense  and  judgment,  who  loves  poetry,   and 
understands  it    Your  thoughts  are  always  so  xe- 
mote  from  the  common  way  of  thinking,   that 
they  are,  as  I  may  say,  of  another  species  than 
the  conceptions  of  other  poets  j  yet,  you  go  not 
out  of  nature  for  any  of  them  :  gold  is  never  bred 
upon  the  sAface  of  the  ground  ;  but  lies  so  hidden 
and  so  deep,    that  the  mines  of  it  are  seldom 
found ;  but  the  force  of  waters  casts  it  out  from 
the  bowels  of  mountains,  and  exposes  it  amongst 
the  sands  of  rivers :  giving  us  of  her  bounty,  what 
we  could  not  hope  for  by  our  search.  -  This  aic- 
cesh  attends  your  lordship's  thoughts,  which  wookl 
look  like  chance,   if  it  were  ^not  perpetual,  and 
always  of  the  same  tenour.  If  I  grant  that  there  is 
care  in  it,  it  is  such  a  care  as  would  be  ineffectual 
and  fruitless  in  other  men.     It  is  the  curiosa  feU- 
citas  which  Petronjus  ascribes  to  Horace  In  bif 
odes.     We  have  not  wherewithal  to  imagiae  to 
strongly,  so  justly,  and  so  pleasantly :  in  short, 
if  we  have  the  same  knowledge,  we  cannot  draw 
out  of  it  the  same  quintessence :  we  cannot  gnt 
it  such  a  term,  such  »  propriety,  and  such  • 
beantv  1  somethJBg  is  deficient  ia  the 
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m  the  trwdi,  btil  more  in  ;the  nobleiMee  of  our 
eonceptioii.    Yet  when  yon  have  finished  all,  and 
it  appean  in  its  full  lostre,  when  the  dUmiond  is 
«ot  only  fionnd,    but   the    roughness  smoothed, 
when  it  is  dutinto.a  fiom,  and  set  ingolcM  then 
Ve  cennot  b«t  ackaowlodge,  that  it  is  the  perfect 
vork  of  art  and  naiore  s  and  every  one  will  be  so 
fSsin,'  to  think-  he  faisBself  could  have  performed 
theUke,  tiU  he  attsimpta  it    It  is  just'the  de^ 
jciiption  that  Horace  makes  of  such  a  finished 
it  appears  so  easy,  Ut  stbi  qulvis  spcret 
•udet  muHom,  frustraqae  laboret,  aasus 
idem.    And  besides  all  this,  h  is  your  lordsbip'a 
particular  taknt  to  lay  your  thoughts  so  elofle 
together,   that  verq  ihey  closer  they  would  be 
crowded,  and  even  a  d«e  connection  woufd  be 
wi^ntiog.    .We  are. not  kept  in  expectatbn  of  two 
good  lines,  which  are  |o  cosoe  after  a  long  pi^ 
retithpiis  of -twenty  bad;>which  is  the^pril-poetcy 
of  other  writers;  a  mixture  of  rain  and  sunehine 
by  fits;  you  are  always  bright,  even  almost  .to  a 
feolt,  by  reaion  of  the  excess.    There  ie  contiaual 
abundance,   a  magazine  o£,  thought,   and  yet  a 
peq^etnal  variety  of  entertainment;  which  craates 
•uch  an  appetite  in  your  reader,  that  he  is  pot 
cloyed  with  any  thing,  but  satisfied  with  all    |t 
isthat  ifhioh^eEomapftcallccenadnbia;  where 
.there  is.  such  plenty,  yet  withal,  so  much  diver-r 
^ty  ai^  sa  good  order,  that  the  choice  is  difficult 
^etwiat  one  excellency  and  another;  and  yet  the 
eOQclusion,    by  a  duci  cUmapc, .  is  evefpiore  the 
hestf  that  is,,  at  a  fonclneiou  ought  to.be,  ev^r 
the  most  pioper.for  its  place.     See,    i^y  lord, 
whflither  1  Mve  not  studied  your  lordship  with 
tome  application :  and  siaoe  you  are  so  modest, 
that  you  will  not  be  judgeand  party,  I  appeal  to 
the  whole  world,  d  I  have  not  drawn  your  picture 
to  a  great  degree  of  likeness,  thougb  it.  is  but  in 
■iniatnre:-  and,  that  some  of  the  best  feature 
aie  yet  wanting.  Yet,  what  I  have  done  is  enough 
to  distinguish  you  from  any.  others,  which  is  the 
prepoeitkm  I  took  apon  me^to  demonstrate^ 

And  now,  my  k>rd^  lo  a|{pjty  what  I  have  said 
to  my  preMst  bosineea.  .The  satires  of  Juvenal 
and  Persiut  appearing  in  this  new  English  dress^ 
cannot  so  properly  be  inscribed  to  tny.  map  as  to 
yeur  lordship,  who  are  the  first  o^  the  age  in  that 
^y  of  Wp^ting.  Your  lofjdship^  t^ongst  many 
other  favours^  has  given  me  .your  permission  fbr 
this  addresa;'and  you  have  particularly  encouraged 
pse  by  your  perusal  and  approbation  of  the  sixth 
tod  tenth  satires  of  Juvenal,  as  1  have  transited 
theni.  My  fellow-labourers  have  likewise  com- 
mitfioned  me  to  perform  in,  their  behalf  this  ofike 
ef  a  dedication  to  you^  and  will  acknpnti^g^*  ^)th 


all  possible  respect 'and  gratitude,  your  acoeplance 
of  their  work.    Some  of  them  ha^ve  the  honour  to 
be  known  to  your  lordship  already ;  and  they  wii#' 
have  not  yet  tluit  happiness,  deeire  at  now.    8e 
pleased  to  receive  our  common  endeavourt  wttb 
^ur  wonted  candour,  without  entitling  you  to  th* 
protectioa  of  our  common  failmgs,  in  so  difficult 
an  underUkkg.    And  allow  me  your  patience,  if 
it  be  not  already  tired  with  this  long  epistle,  ttt 
give  3ro«,  from  die  best  authors,  the  origin^  tfad 
antiquity,  the  growth,  the  change,  and  the  com*' 
pleatment  of  satire  among  the  Roman*    Tode- 
acribe,  if  not  define^   the  nature  of  that  poenif 
with  ttt  several  qaaliflcationB  and  virtues,  together 
with  the  several  sorts  of  it    To  compare  the  ex* 
cellencies  of  Horace,  Persius,  and  Jovtnal,  aod 
sliow  the  paiticuldr  manners  of  their  satireSL    And 
lastly, .  to  give  an  account  of  this  new  way  o^  vef^ 
sion  which  is  attempled  in  our  perfonnanCeh    All 
which,  according  to  the  weaknesa  of  my  ahtlityv 
and  the  best  lights  which  I  can  get  from  otheii^ 
shalllie  the  subject  of  my  (bllowingdiscour^.  ;  ^    , 
The  most  perfect  work  of  poetry,  says  our  nma^ 
ter  Aristotlei  it  tragedy.    His  reaaei^,  <beG4US» 
it  is  the  most  united ;  being  more  seveieljr  o^Q;* 
fined  within  the  rules  of  action,  tun^  and  place* 
The  action  it  entire,  of  a  piece,  and  one,  iwitbout 
episodes :  the  time  linnted  to  a  natural  day  }  and 
the  place  circumscribed  at  leaat  within  the^coei« 
pass  of  one  town  or  city!    'Being  exactly- ^fofior-i 
tioned  thus,  and  uniform  in  all  its  parts,  thejaund 
i^  more  capable  of  cempreheading  the  whol?  beiiutgr 
of  it  without  distracticp.  * 

But  after  all  these  advantages,  an  heroic  poem 
is  certainly  the  gi^satest  work  of  human  iMtare# 
The  beauties  and  perfectiont  of  the  other  ace  b«t 
m^ichamcal;  those  of  the  epk  m  more  aeble. 
Though  Homer  hat  Umited  hit  piece  to  Troy  and 
^  fields  about  it ;  his  action  to  forty-eight  nMural 
daysj  whereof  twelve  are  holidays,  or  ceiiation 
^m  busine^  dufiog  the  fimeralt  of  Patroclut. 
To  proceed,  the  action  of  the  epic  is  greater  -  the 
extension  of  .time  barges  the  pleasure  of  the 
reader,  and  the  episodes  give  it  more  jhiament^ 
and  more  variety.  The-  initrtiCtioo  i»  equal  j  but 
in  the  first  it  poly  instructive,  the  hitler  forttt  m 
hero  and  a  priBoak 

If  it  signifii^  any,  thing  which  of  them  it  of  tM 
more  andent  faqiily,  the  beat  and  most  abeelote 
heroic  poem  was  written  by  Homer  long  .belbre 
tr^S^y  vas  invented :  hot  if  we  conskj^tr  the  na« 
toraiendowmentt,  and  acquired  parte,  which  art 
necessary  to*  make  an  aeoomplished  writer,  in  either 
kind,  tragedy  requires  a  leas  and  nore  'confined 
knowledge :  moderate  leanuag,  unX  obtervnOon  of 
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it  MdRcteit;  tf  ft  geaiM  be  aot  waatiiig. 
But  in  sn  tpio  poet,  one  who  it  iwrtby  of  thftt 
name,  betidet  an  nnirefiftl  gtniat,  b  required 
univertal  letrning,  together  with  all  tbote  qnali- 
tiet  and  aoqnititiont  which  I  bare  named  above, 
mid  89  DMBy  more  at  I  have,  through  hatta  or 
iMi^ifenoe,  oaiittedr  And  after  aU,  he  autt  bare 
teaetly  itndied  Homer  and  Viifil  at  bit  pattemt, 
Aristotle  and  Horace  at  bit  gatdet,  and  Vida  and 
Bottu  at  their  commentators,  with  many  otbert, 
both  Italian  and  French  critiet,  which  I  want 
l^tture  here  to  recommend. 
.  In  a  word,  what  I  hate  to  tay  hi  relation  to 
thit  tafajeot,  which  doet  not  particnlariy  concern 
tatire,  it,  that  the  greatiiett  of  an  heroic  poem, 
beyond  that  of  a  tragedy,  may  eatiiy  be  dis- 
covered, by  observing  how  few  have  attempted 
that  work,  in  cooipariton  of  those  who  have  written 
#f%mat ;  and  of  tbote  few,  how  tniall  n  nnmber 
tif  ve  snooeeded.  Bnt,  leavmg  the  critiet  on  either 
•Me  to  contend  about  the  preference  due  to  this 
or  that  tort  of  poetry  ;  I  will  batten  to  my  pre- 
Wtnt  basinets,  which  is  the  antiqaity  and  origin  of 
tfttire,  according  to  those  informations  which  I 
have  received  from  the  learned  Casaobon,  Heinsios, 
Rigaltius,  Dacier,  and  the  Dauphin's  Juvenal ;  to 
«rhich  I  shall  add  some  observations  of  my  own. 

Thetn  has  b^en  a  long  dttpnte  amcng  the  modem 
dUiCs,  whether  the  Romans  derived  thehr  satire 
fnm  the  Grecians,  or  first  invented  it  themselves. 
Jnliot  £fcaliger  smd  Hernsiot,  are  of  the  first 
Opinion  |  Casaiiibony  li^altias,  Dacier,  and  the  pub 
lisher  of  the  Dauphin's  Juvenal,  maintain  the 
latter.  If  we  iaVe  satire  m  the  general  signification 
«f  the  "vrotpd',  at  it  it  used  in  all  ttaodem  languages 
lor  an  inveottve,  it  it  certain  that  K  is  almost  as 
old  as  verse ;  aod,  thoogh  hymns,  which  ane  praises 
of  God,  may  be  allowed  ta  have  been  before  it, 
Jret  the  defam^ion  of  others  wat  not  kmg  after 
it.  After  God  had  cursed  Adam  and  Eve  in  Para- 
dise, the  husband  and  wife  excused  themselves, 
by  laying  the  blame  on  one  another ;  and  gave  a 
beginning  to  those  conjugal  dialogues  in  prose, 
which  the  poett  have  perfected  in  verse.  The 
third  chapta*  of  Job  it  one  of  the  first  instances 
«f  this  poem  in  Holy  Scripture  :  unless  we  will  take 
it  higher,  from  the  latter  end  of  the  second ;  where 
hit  wife  advises  him  to  eurse  his  Maker. 

The  original,  I  confess,  is  not  much  to  the 
honour  of  satire ;  bat  here  it  was  nature,  and 
that  depraved !  When  it  became  an  art,  it  bore 
better  fruit.  Only  we  have  learnt  thus  much 
already,  that  scofis  and  revilings  are  of  the  growth 
t»f  all  nations;  and  consequently  that  neither 
Iha  Greek  poett  borrowed  from   other   people 


their  art  of  raittng,  tMm  «6«M  .the  * 
to  take  it  fhNB  them.  But  considering  sathi  m 
a  tpadet  of  poetry,  hen  the  war  begint  anoBpt 
the  critici.  Sealigar  the  firtbcr  wiU  have  H  d» 
tcend  from  Grseoe  to  Bona;  and  derivet  tkl 
word  satin  fmm  Satyrat.  that  aritt  kfaid  of 
animal,  or,  at  the  ancientt  thonght  hhn,  furat 
god,  made  vp  betwfait  a  maa  and  a  gnat;  wilh  t 
hmnan  head,  hodked  note,  poating  lipt,  a  b«Mk 
or  ttruma  under  the  cfaSo,  pricked  eatt,  and  op* 
right  homt;  the  body  thagged  with  hair,  aipe* 
cially  fhrni  the  wak*,  «»d  ending  in  ayiat,  wkk 
the  legt  and  feet  of  that  creature.  Bat  Ouaabt^ 
and  hit  followen,  with  reatoa,  otndemn  thit  d«iva* 
tk>n }  add  prove  that  from  SatyrBs,  tha  waid 
iotira,  at  It  tignifiet  a  pdett,  cmmU  ^mMf 
descend.  For  taHra  it  not  properly  a  tubttaa- 
tive,  but  an  adjective  j  to  which  thewmdlntf^ 
in  Englith  a  charger,  or  large  platter,  it  an* 
derttood:  to  (hat  the  Greek  poem,  mftdeacottd- 
ing  to  the  mnnner  of  a  tatyr,  and  expifettkig  hi 
qualitiet,  mutt  properly  be  called  tatyrical,  aol 
not  tatittJ.  And  thut  far  H  it  aUowed  that  tht 
Grecians  had  tm*  poems;  bnt  that  tlM»y  wwf 
wholly  d}fl5erent  hi  tpecjea  from  thaitowkkhtht 
Bon^ans  gave  the  name  of  satire. 

Aristotle  divides  aH  poetry,  in  relattett  to  tBt 
progretsofH,  into  nature  withoot  art,  aitb«gap» 
and  art  completed,  Marikitid,  €wm  tha  mart 
barbarous,  have  the  seeds  of  poetry  i»P*anlaHi 
them.  The  first  specimen  of  it  wat  ccitain» 
shown  m  the  praises  of  the  DeKy,  aadpraytisti 
him :  and  at  they  are  <rf  natural  ohiigtttoa,  it 
they  are  likewise  of  divine  Ini^itwtioo.  Whiei 
Milton  observing,  intfodncet  Adam  «nd  Eva  0fmf 
morning  adof-ing  God  in  hymnt  and  pimyen.  TIM 
first  poetry  wft  thut  begwa,  ki  the  wiW  nolet^ 
natural  poetry,  before  the  inveotio*  of  feet  aai 
mealures.  The  Gredans  and  Bomana  had  « 
other  original  of  their  poetry.  Pettivala  ind  holft^ 
days  soon  suceeeded  to  pri^aU  worship,  and  M 
need  not  doubt  but  they  were  enjoined  by  tht 
true  God  to  his  own  people;  at  ttoejr  wwe  after, 
wards  imitated  b^  the  haafhew ;  who  by  the  tight 
of  reason  knew  they  were  to  invoke  tome  sopensf 
being  in  tho|r  neoeasitiet,  and  to  thank  him  fcf 
his  benefits.  That  the  Grecian  holidays  wtfe 
celebrated  with  ofcringt  to  Baccl^na  •^^^ 
and  other  deiUet,  to  whose  bounty  Hiey  tnppotai 
they  were  owjng  for  their  corn  and  wine,  an4 
other  belpt  of  life.  And  the  ancieni  B^aa^ 
Horace  tells  us,  paid  their  thanks  to  mtthtf 
Earth,  or  Vesta,  to  Silvannt,  and  their  geniat»  Ik 
the  tame  manner.  But  as  aU  festivals  have  a 
double   leMoa  for  their  ia^tHatjoBj  ^  ^9 
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mBgkm^  iU  bOm  ef  tftemtM»»fMr  tlie  ttobendtng 
«f  our  mindf  i  to  both  the  Oredani  and  Roomi 
signed,  after  their  aacrifioee  were  performed,  to 
ipoid  the  reHMinder  of  the  day  in  wporiM  and 
■terrimenU;  amongft  which,  tongf  and  daaoea, 
and  that  which  they  called  wit  (for  want  of  know- 
ing better),  were  the  chieftMtentertaninients.  The 
Greeiana  had  a  notion  of  tatsnt,  whom  I  hare 
mlreadj  described;  and  taking  them,  aad  the 
Siktti,  that  it,  the  yoang  tatyn  and  the  old,  fbr 
the  taton,  attendants,  aad  humble  companions  of 
their  Bacchus,  habited  themselves  like  those  rural 
4eities,  and  imitated  them  in  their  rustic  dances, 
to  which  they  joined  songs,  with  some  sort  of 
nide  harmony,  birt  without  certain  numbers  ;  and 
to  these  they  added  a  kind  of  chorus. 

The  Romans  also  (as  nature  is  the  same  hi  all 
pUoes:)  though  they  knew  nothing  of  those  Gre- 
aiaa  demi-gods,  nor  had  any  commonicatfcMi  with 
Oreeae,  yet  had  certainly  young  men,  who,  at 
their  fisstivab,  danced  and  sung  after  their  uncouth 
tumner,  to  a  certain  kind  of  Terse,  which  they 
aalled  Satumian :  what  it  was,  we  have  no  certain 
light  from  antiquity  to  discover ;  but  we  may  con- 
tfnde,  that,  like  the  Qreciatt,  it  was  void  of  art, 
©r  at  least  with  very  feeWe  beginnings  of  it  Those 
ancient  Romans,  at  these  holidays,  which  were  a 
tnixtnre  of  devotion  and  debauchery,  had  a  custom 
•f  reproaching  each  other  with  their  faults,  in  a 
aort  of  extempore  poetry,  or  rather  of  tuneable 
fcobblmg  verse ;  and  they  answered  in  the  same 
kind  of  gross  raillery ;  their  wit  and  their  music 
being  of  a  piece.  The  Grecians,  says  Casaubon» 
bad  formerly  done  the  same  in  the  persons  of  their 
petulant  satyrs :  but  I  am  afraid  be  mistakes  the 
matter,  and  confounds  the  singing  and  dancing 
of  the  satjrrs,  with  the  rustical  entertainments  of 
the  first  Romans.  The  reason  of  my  opinion  is 
this;  that^  Casaubon,  finding  little  light  from 
antiquity,  of  these  beginnings  of  poetry,  amongst 
the  Grecians,  but  only  these  representations  of 
satyrs,  who  carried  canisters,  and  cornucopias  full 
of  aeveral  fruits  in  their  hands,  and  danced  with 
them  at  thehr  public  feasts :  and  afterwards  reading 
Horace,  who  makes  mention  of  his  homely  Romans 
jesting  at  one  another  in  the  same  kind  of  solemni- 
ties, might  suppose  those  wanton  satyrs  did  the 
same.  And  especially  because  Horace  possibly 
ftiight  seem  ta  him  to  have  shotm  the  original  of 
all  poetry  in  general,  including  the  Grecians  as 
iTell  as  Romans.  Though  it  is  plainly  otherwise, 
that  be  only  described  the  beginning,  and  first 
tndiments  of  poetry  in  his  own  country.  The 
eeiMt  art  thise,  which  ha  cites  fjroin  the  first 


epistle  of  tht  aecond  book,  wMeh  was  written  ttt 
AugQstnss 
Agricolse  prisci,  fbrtes,  parvoque  beat! , 
Condita  post  frnmenta,  levantes  tempdre  festft 
Corpus  k,  ipsum  anhnum  spe  finis  duraferentum» 
Cum  sociis  opemm  pueris,  Bl  conjoee  Hdk^ 
Tellurem  porco,  Silvanum  lacte  piabant, 
Floribus  k,  vino  Genium  memorem  brevis  ttvt : 
Fescennina  per  hone  inventa  licentia  ntorem 
Versibus  altemis  opprobria  rustica  fudit 
Our  brawny  clowns  of  old,  who  turnM  the  soil. 
Content  with  little,  and  inur'd  to  toil, 
At  harvest-home,  with  mirth  and  country  cheer 
Restored  their  bodies  for  another  year; 
Refresh'd  their  spirits,  and  renew'd  their  hopi 
Of  such  a  future  feast,  and  future  crop. 
Then,  with  their  fellow -joggierB  of  the  plougN, 
Their  little  children,  and  their  Isithfiil  spoat6» 
A  sow  they  slew  to  Vesta's  deity. 
And  kindly  milk,  Sihanus,  pour*d  to  thee. 
With  flowers,  and  wme,  their  geniui  they  ador'di 
A  short  life,  and  a  merry,  was  the  word. 
From  flowing  cups,  defaming  rhymes  cosne. 
And  at  each  other  homely  taunU  tiiey  threw. 
Yet  since  it  is  a  hard  coqjecture,  that  so  great  a 
man  as  Casaubon  should  misapply  what  Horace 
hrrit  concerning  ancient  Rome,  to  the  ceremonies 
and  manners  of  ancient  Greece,  1  will  not  insist 
on  this  opinion,  but  rather  judge  in  general,  that 
since  all   poetry  had  its  original  from  religion, 
that  of  the  Grecians  and  Romans  liad  the  same 
beginning :    both    were  invented  at  festivals   of 
thanksgiving :  and  both  were  prosecuted  with  mirth 
and  raillery,   and  rudiments  of  verse:  amengst 
the  Greeks,  by  those  who  represented  satyrs;  and 
amongst  the  Romans  by  real  clowns. 

For  indeed,  when  I  am  reading  Casaubon  om 
these  two  subjects,  methinks  I  hear  the  same  story 
told  twice  over  with  very  little  alteration.  Of 
which  Dacier  taking  notice  in  his  interpretatioti 
of  the  Latin  verses  which  I  have  translated,  says 
plainly,  that  the  beginning  of  poetry  was  tha 
same,  with  a  small  variety,  in  both  countries: 
and  that  the  mother  of  it,  in  all  nations,  was 
devotion.  But  what  is  yet  more  wonderful,  that 
most  learned  critic  takes  notice  also,  in  his  ilhis- 
trations  on  the  first  epistle  of  the  second  b^k,  that 
as  the  poetry  of  the  Romans,  and  that  of  the 
Grecians,  had  the  same  beginning,  at  feasts  of 
thanksgiving,  as  it  has  been  observed:  and  the 
old  comedy  of  the  Greeks  which  was  invective, 
and  the  satire  of  t\ie  Romans  which  was  of  the 
same  nature,  were  begun  on  the  very  same  occa- 
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lioii,  M  tlie  fertHM  of  both,  in  procea  of  time,  wn 
just  the  same ;  the  old  coin<^  j  of  the  Oreciaiit  was 
forbidden,  for  iU  too  much  lieence  in  expotiog  of 
.  particular  perMoa,  and  the  rude  tatireof  the  Ro- 
mans was  also  punished  by  a  law  of  the  Decemviri, 
■t  Horace  tells  ot,  in  these  words : 

Libertasque  recorrentes  accepta  per  annot 

Lusit  amabiliter,  donee  jatu  ssevus  apertam 

In  rabiem  verticoepitjocus>  &  per  hooestai 

Ire  domot  impnne  mipax:  doluere  cruenio 

J>enle  lacessiti ;  fiiit  intactis  quoque  cura 

Conditione  super  communi,  quinetiam  lex, 

Pomaque  lata,  male  qus  nolit  carmine  quemquam 

Describi,  vertere  modum  formidine  fustis; 

Ad  bene  diqendum  dclectanduroque  redact!. 
.  The  law  of  the  Decemviri  was  this:  Si  qnis 
^ooentassit  malum  carum,  sive  coodidissit»  qiK>d 
infamiam  fitxit,  flagitiumve  alteri,  capital  etto. 
A  strange  likeness,  and  barely  possible :  bat  the 
critics  being  ail  of  the  same  opinion,  it  beoomes 
ne  to  be  silent,  and  to  submit  to  better  judgments 
than  my  own* 

But  to  return  to  the  Grecians,  from  whoae 
satiric  dramas,  the  elder  Scaliger  and  Ucinsius  will 
have  the  Roman  satire,  to  proceed  ^  I  am  to 
take  a  view  of  them  fint,  and  see  if  there  be  any 
such  descent  from  them  as  those  authors  have 
{Pretended. 

Tfaespis,  or  whatsoever  he  were  that  invented 
tragedy,  (for  authors  differ)  mingled  with  them 
a  chorus  and  dances  and  satyrs,  iihich  had  been 
used  in  the  celebration  of  their  fpstivals ;  and  there 
they  were  ever  afterwarls  retained.  The  Character 
•f  them  was  also  kept,  which  was  mirth  and  wanton- 
ness :  and  this  was  given,  I  suppose,  to  the  folly 
•f  the  common  audience,  who  90on  grow  weary 
«f  good  sense ;  and,  as  we  daily  see  in  our  own 
•ge  and  country,  are  apt  to  forsake  poetry,  and 
•till  ready  to  rutiim  to  bnfibonry  and  fartre.  From 
lience  it  came,  that  in  the  Olympic  games,  where 
the  poets  contended  for  four  prizes,  the  satiric 
tragedy  was  the  last  Of  them ;  for,  in  the  rest, 
the  satyrs  w^e  excluded  from  the  chorus.  Among 
the  plays  of  Euripides  which  are  yet  remaining, 
there  -  is'  one  of  these  satirics,  which  is  called  the 
Cyclops ;  in  which  we  may  see  tbe  nature  of  those 
^oems,  and  from  thence  conclude  what  Ukeness 
they  have  to  tbe  Roman  satire. 
'  The  story  of  this  Cytrlops,  whose  name  was 
Polyphemus,  so  fismous  in  the  Grecian  fables, 
was,  that  Ulysses,  who,  with  his  company,  was 
driven  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  where  those  Cyclops 
inhabited,  coming  to  ask  relief  from  Silenns,  and 
the^  satyrs,  who  were  herdsmen  to  that  one-eyed 
(ianty  was  kindly  received  by  them>  imd  enter- 


tfkh  be(iigperaeive[|byMyphe8MM,tiiey 
were  made  prisoners  agamst  tbe  rites  of  hispN 
tali^,  forwhich  Ulysses eloqneatly  pleaded;  wei« 
afterwards  pot  down  in  the  den*  and  so«w  cf  them 
devoured;  after  which,  Ulysea,  having  made  hia 
dronk,  wbe«  he  was  asleep,  thrust  a  greatfiit. 
brand  into  his  eye;  and  so  reven^i^  hkdead  fol. 
lowers,  escaped  with  tbe  reomimi%  party  of  the 
living:  and  SUenns,  and  the  satyrs,  were  freed 
from  their  servitode  nnder  Poiyphemws,  and  ». 
mitted  to  their  first  liberty  of  attendiDg  and  apcom* 
pMiying  their  patron  Bacchns. 

This  was  tbe  subject  of  the  tragedy;  wfaichbaii^ 
one  of  thoae  that  end  with  «  happy  event,  tfthere^ 
fort  ,\ff  Aristotle  judged  below  the  other  sort, 
whose  success  is  oofortunate.  Notwithstandiog 
which,  the  satyrs,  who  were  part  of  the  dramatis 
persoosB,  as  well  as  the  whole  choras,  were  pm. 
periy  introduced  into  the  natnreof  the  poem,  whksh 
is  mixed  of  &ree  and  tragedy.  Tbe  adventme  «f 
l^jMsea  was  to  entertaia  the  judging  partof  thi 
audience,  and  the  uncouth  persona  of  Silenns,  aoA 
thesatysi,  to  divert  the  coomion  people  with  their 
gpQss  raiUeri^ 

Your  lordship  has  perceived  by^  this  time,  thsl 
this  satyric  tragedy,  and  the  Roman  aatiie,  hart 
little  resettUaaces  m  any  other  fontures.  71)e 
very  kinds  are  difierent :  for  what  has  a  pastoral 
tragedy  to  do  with  a  pfl[per  of  vetaes  satiricaUy 
written^  ThediaraoteraBdndllccyortheSBtyrt 
is  the  only  thing  that  could  pretend  to  a  likenessi 
were.Scaliger  and  Heinsius  ahve  to  naintam  tfadr 
opinico.  .  And  the  first  foroes  ef  the  Romans, 
which  were  the  nidMaents  of  their  poetry,  were 
written  before  they  had  any  oomrannication  with 
the  Greeks ;  or  indeed,  any  knowledge  of  thst 
people. 

And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  de^tkm 
of  the  Greek  satiric  poem,  from  Ossanbon,  before 
I  leave  this  subject  The  satiric,  says  he,  is  a 
dramatic  poem,  annexed  to  a  tragedy;  having 
a  chorus,  which  oonsisti  of  satyrs :  the  persons 
represented  in  it,  are  Ulostriow  men :  the  action 
^of  it  is  great;  the  style  is  partly  serions,  and  pertly 
jocular;  isnd  the  event  of  the  action  mostoom- 
monly  is  happy. 

The  Grecians,  besides  these  satiric  tragedies, 
had  another  kind  of  poem,  which  tiwy  callrd  Sifii; 
which  were  more  of^kin  to  the  Roman  sstiret 
those  Silli  were  indeed  inveotive  ponss,  but  of  4 
difierent  species  from  the  Roman  poems  of  EDOto^ 
^acovins,  Lneilios,  Horace,  and  the. rested  thsic 
successors.  They  were  so  catted,  sayi  CssaitbQi^ 
in  one  place,  fitmi  Silenus,  the  foster  frtber  t» 
Bacchus  i  bat  ia  another  piace^  kethinkiog  him* 
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«tf  betltr,  be  dernm  iheir  luune  Atri  r-  nXXamn, 
from  tbek  tocffiog  and  pciuhmey.  From-  some 
firagewnte  of  the  Sim,  writtco  by  Timoh,  we  may 
frid,  that' they  were  «tiric  poems,  fall  of  parodies; 
that  n,  of  Tenei  paubed  up  from  great  poets 
•ad  tamed  into  another  sense  than  their  author 
btended  then.  Such  afeong  the  Romans  is  the 
fewoua  Cento  of  Aofenlus,  where  the  words  are 
yi#gil'a  :  but  by  applying  them*  to  another  sense, 
they  are  made  the  reiatioii  o^  a  wedding-night ; 
and  the  act  ofeonsnmmation  fulsomely  described 
in  the  rery  woide  of  the  most  modest  amongst 
^  poets.  Of  the  same  manner  are  our  songs, 
»hich  are  turned  hito  burlesque,  and  the  serious 
•«^  of  tlM  author  perrerted  into  a  ridiculous 
BManhig-  Hmm  in  *Tlmon*s  Silli,  the  words  are 
fflBeraHy  those  of  Homer,  and  the  tragic  poets ; 
hut  he  ^iplies  them  satirically  to  some  customs 
aad.  khids  of  philosophy,  which  he  arraigns.  But 
the  fiomaiis  not  using  any  of  these  parodies  in 
their  satires  I  sometimes,  indeed,  repeathig  ver^^ 
of  other  men,  as  Persius  cites  some  of  Nen>*9 ; 
Ijnt  hot  taming  them  into  another  meaning,  'the 
iSilli  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  Ko^ 
man  satire^  .To  these  Silli,  consisting  of  parodies, 
we  may  properly  add^the  satires  which  were  wiritten 
ligsimit  paiticniar  ^lersons;  such  as  were  the 
Sanhics  of  ArcMlochttS  against  Lycambes,  which 
-Horace  nndonbtedly  imitated  hi  some  of  hfs  ock^ 
and  ejfxxlea,  ilrhose'  titles  bear  a  sufficient  witness 
ef  it:  I  might  also  natne  the  inreetiTe  of  Orid 
agaimt  Ibia,  and  many  others ;  but  these  are  the 
vmderwood  of  satire,  rather  than  the  timber-tree, 
they  are  not  a  general  esBfeension,  as  reaching  only 
*>  some  individual  person.  And  Horace  seems  to 
have  parged  hisaself  from  those  q>lenetic  reflec- 
tions in  those  odes  and  epedes*  before  he  Under- 
jtook  the  noble  work  of  satires,  which  werr  preperly 
so  called. 

Thus,  my  lord,  I  hare  at  length  disengaged 
myself  from  those  antiquities  t>f  Greece :  and  have 
proved,  I  hope,  from  the  best  critics,  that  the 
Koman  satire  was  not  borrowed  from  thenoe,  but 
of  their  own  manu/hoture :  I  am  now  akbost  gotten 
into  my  depth ;  at  least  by  the  help  of  Dacicr  I 
sm  swimming  towards  it.  Not  that  I  will  pro- 
mise always  to  foltow  him,  any  more  than  he 
follows  Casaubon ;  but  to  keep  him  in  my  eye, 
••  my  best  and  truest  guide ;  and  where  I  think 
he  may  possibly  mislead  me,  there  to  have  re- 
course to  my  own  lights,  as  I  expect  that  others 
ihouUl  do  by  me.  ^ 

Quhitiltan  says,  in  plahi  words,  Satira  qnidem 
tota  nostra  est;  and  Horace  has  mid  the  same 
tttiof  bdbie  hiw,  ipetkhif  of  hit  prtdecenor  m 
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that  sort  of  poetry,  Bt  Orecis  hitaeti  carminit 
auictor.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  oplnioii 
of  the  poet^  and  the  orator,  both  the  best  entice 
of  the  two  best'ages  of  the  Koman  empire,  than 
that  satire  was  wholly  of  Latin  growth,  and  noi 
transplanted  firom  Athens  to  Rome.  Yet,  as  I 
have  said,  Scaliger  the  father,  according  to  bis 
custbni,  that  is,  insolently  enough,  contradicts 
them  both  ;  and  gives  no  better  reason,  thati  the 
derivation  of  Satyrus  from  r«A,  salacUat ;  and  so, 
fvom  the  letehery  of  those  fauns,  thinks  he  has 
sufficiently  proved,  that  satire  is  derived  from 
them.  Aa  if  wantonness  and  lubricity  were  essen- 
tial to  that  sort  of  poem,  which  ought  to  be 
avoided  in  it.  His  other  allegation,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  is  as  pitiful :  that  the  mtyrt 
carried  pUtters  and  canisters  full  of  fruit,  in  their 
hands.  If  they  ha<i  entered  empty-handed,  had 
they  been  ever  the  less  satyrs  ?  Or  were  the  fraitf 
and  flowers,  which  they  offinred,  any  thfaig  of  km 
to  saUre  ?  Or  any  argument  that  thb  poem  was 
or^naUy  Grecian  ?  Casaubon  judged  better,  and 
his  opinion  is  gronoded  on  sore  authority,  that 
satire  was  derived  from  miura,  a  Roman  word, 
which  signifies  full,  and  abundant,  and  full  also 
of  variety,  in  which  nothing  is  wantmg  b  its  doe 
perfection,  h  is  thus,  mys  Dacier,  that  we  lay 
a  fuU  colour,  when  the  wool  has  taken  the  whole 
tincture,  and  drunk  in  as  much  of  the  dye  as  it 
can  receive.  Acoordmg  to  this  derivatioa  from 
saiuT,  comes  /o/wre,  9r  mipra,  acconlmg  to  the 
new  speilingi  as  ^iptmiut  and  maxfmut  aronow 
spelled  optimut.  and  maxmui.  Sahira,  as  I  have 
formerly  noted,  is  an  ad^^ve,  and  relates  to  the 
word  lanx,  which  is  understood.  And  this  lanx^ 
in  English,  a  charger,  or  large  platter,  was  yearly 
filled  with  all  sorts  of  fruiU,  which  were  otfeted 
to  the  gods  at  their  festivals,  as  the  premices,  of 
first-gatherings.  These  ofieriogs  of  several  sorts 
thus  mmgled,  it  is  true,  were  .not  known  to  the 
Grecians,  who  called  th^m  w»f«ic^«*  ^tm*,  » 
sacrifice  of  all  sorts  of  fruits ;  and  wmvm^fum,  when 
they  offisied  aU  kinds  of  grain.  Virgil  has  men* 
tinned  these  sacrifioes  in  his  Georgics.    • 

lancibus  &  pandis  fnmantia  reddimvs  exta« 
And  iu  another  place,  Lancesque  &  liba  f^remus : 
that  is,  we  offer  the  smoking  entrails  in  great  plat- 
ters, and  we  will  offer  the  chargers  and  the  cakes* 

This  word  satura  has  been  afterwards  applied  te 
many  other  sorts  of  mixtures ;  as  Festus  calls  it 
a  kind  of  olla,  or  hotchpotch,  made  of  several 
sorts  of  meats.  Laws  were  also  called  le^U  tatunr, 
when  they  were  of  several  beads  and  titles  j  like 
our  tacked  bills  of  pariiament  And  per  saturam 
kgem  ferrt,  m  the  Roman  senate,  was  to  carry  a 
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kw  wklioat  teUinf  Hm  senaton, .  or  oovnCiiir 
^oioesi  whea  tliajr  were  In  haite.  Sdliut  uees 
the  word  ;>fr  MUumm  terUsnHtti  ^gftmre  ;  when 
tiie  mi^ioirity  wm  yisibly  on  one  side.  From  henee 
k  ma^t  probably  be  ooi^eetared,  that  the  dit- 
eourae^or  satires  of  Ennius,  Luciiios,  and  Horacfv 
as  we  now  call  them,  took  their  name ;  because 
they  are  full  of  vsarious  matteis,  and  are  also  written 
on  Tarious  subjects,  as  Porphyrius  says.  But 
Dader  affirms,  that  it  is  not  immediately  from 
tbenoe  that  these  satires  are  so  called :  for  that 
name  had  been  used  formerly  for  other  things, 
which  bore  a  nearer  resemblanoe  to  those  dis- 
eouraes  of  Horace.  In  explaining  of  which  (con- 
tinues Dacier)  a  method  is  to  be  pursued,  of 
which  Gbsaubon  himself  has  never  thought,  and 
which  will  put  all  things  into  so  clear  a  light, 
that  no  farther  room  will  be  left  for  the  least 
dispute. 

Duilog  the  spa^e  of  almctt  four  hundred  years, 
since  the  building  of  their  city,  the  Romans  had 
never  known  any  entertainm^ts  of  the  state: 
ehance  and  jollity  first  found  out  those  verses 
which  they  Called  Satnmlan,  and  Fescennine :  or 
rither  human  nature,  which  is  inclined  to  poetry, 
first  produced  them,  rude  and  bart>arous,  and  un- 
polished, as  all  other  operations  of  the  soul  are  in 
their  beginniogs,  before  they  are  cultivated  with 
mrt  and  study.  However,  in  occasions  of  merri- 
ment they  were  first  practised ;  and  this  rough  cast 
unhewn  poetry  was  instead  of  stage-plays,  for  the 
apace  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  yeaiv  together. 
They  were  made  extempore,  and  were,  as  the 
French  call  them,  impromphu ;  for  which  the  Tar- 
sians  of  old  were  much  renowned ;  and  we  see 
the  daily  eitamples  of  them  in  the  Ttalian  forces 
of  Harlequin  and  Scaramucha.  Such  was  the  the 
poetry  of  that  savage  people,  before  it  was  turned 
into  numbers,  and  the  harmony  of  verse.  Lit- 
tle of  the  Satornian  verses  is  now  remaining ;  we 
Only  know  from  anthers,  that  they  were  nearer 
prose  than  poetry,  without  feet  or  measure.  They 
were  Iffwiftmfhvki  not  tft/Atr^ :  perhaps  they  might 
be  used  in  the  solemn  part  of  their  ceremonies ; 
and  the  Fescennine,  which  were  invented  after 
them,  in  their  aftemoon^s  debauchery,  because 
they  were  scoffing  and  obscene. 

The  Fescennine  and  Satumian  were  the  same  * 
for  as  they  were  called  Satumian  from  their  an- 
cientness,  when  Saturn  reigned  in  ItaTy  $  they  were 
also  called  Fescennine,  from  Fescennina,  a  town 
in  the  some  country,  where  they  were  first  prac- 
tised. The  actors,  with  a  gross  and  rustic  kind 
of  raillery,  reproached  each  other  with  their  fail- 
ing ;  and  at  the  same  time  were  nothing  sparing 
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Itoi— liat  of  tMi  em 
torn  was  afterwards  retained  in  tlMir  Bsliwialii, 
or  feasto  of  Saturn,  eelebraltd  inDocsnibcn  it 
least  aU  land  of  freedom  in  ipoech  was  then  aleveA 
to  slaves,  ev«n  against  their  nwslnnf  and  vi 
are  not  without  some  iaitatioii  of  it  n  ow 
Christmas  gambols.  Mdieri  also  nssd  thosi 
Fescennine  verses,  after  nManiM  and  munbsit  had 
been  added  to  them,  at  the  triumph  of  their 
generals :  of  which  we  have  an  enmple,  in  thi 
triumph  of  Julius  Caesar  over  Oanl,  in  then  ai* 
pressions  :  Caesar  OaUias  sobegit,  Nioomedss  On 
sarem ;  ecce  Cesar  nunc  triumphnt^  qui  sob^ 
Gollias  i  Nicomedes  non  triumphttt,  qai  sobsgil 
Cesarem.  The  vapours  of  wine  ande  the  iist 
satirical  poets  amongst  the  RomaM;  which,  «|i 
Bacier,  we  cannot  better  represent,  than  by  iMk 
gioiug  a  company  of  chiwns  on  a  holiday,  dand^ 
lubberly,  and  upbraiding  ooa  another  in  extonpsN 
doggrel,  with  their  defecto  and  vices,  and  the  stoiicr 
that  were  told  of  them  m  bakehouaea  and  baihcitf 
shops. 

When  they  began  to  be  somewhat  better  bied, 
and  were  entering,  at  I  may  say,  into  the  irtt 
rudiments  of  civil  conversation,  they  left  thess 
hedge-notes,  for  another  sort  of  poem,  somewhat 
polished,  which  was  also  full  of  pleasant  raiUciT^ 
but  without  any  mixture  of  obsoenity.  This  sort 
of  poetry  appeared  under  the  name  of  satire,  bo- 
cause  of  its  variety :  and  this  satire  was  adomel 
with  compositions  of  music,  and  with  dances ;  bnt 
lascivious  postures  were  banished  from  it  lo  Ihs 
Tuscan  language,  says  livy,  the  word  Jitter  sigai- 
fies  a  player :  and  therefore  those  actors,  wfaidi 
were  first  brought  from  Etmria  to  Rome,  on  ooca* 
sion  of  a  pestilence ;  when  the  Romans  wcrs  ad- 
monished to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods  by  plays, 
in  the  3rear  ab  Urbe  Condita  cccxc ;  those  adon^ 
I  say,  were  therefore  called  h'utriimet :  and  that 
name  has  since  remained,  not  only  to  actoi»  Ro- 
man bom,  but  to  all  others  of  every  nation.  They 
played  not  the  former  extempore  stuff  of  Fesem- 
nine  verses,  or  clownish  jests;  but  what  tbey 
acted  was  a  kind  of  civil  cleanly  fhroe,  with  mufle 
and  dances,  and  motions  that  were  proper  to  tbe 
subject 

In  this  condition  Livius  Andronicns  fonnd  ths 
stoge,  when  he  attempted  first,  instead  of  forctf, 
to  supply  it  with  a  nobler  entertainment  of  tragedies 
and  comedies.  This  man  was  a  Grecian  bora,  ani 
being  made  a  slave  by  Livins  Salniator,  and  bronght 
to  Rome,  had  the  education  of  his  patron's  chil* 
dren  committed  to  him.  Which  trust  he  dis- 
charged so  much  to  the  satiifoctioii  of  hii  i 
that  he  gave  him  hii  liberty. 
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Anhwtmm,  that  lifoome  •  frecnaa  of  BAme, 
added  to  hi«9WB  mum  IhM  of  IMvm  bit  naster; 
aad,  at  I  ohte^fcd,  wat  Uiq  IM  author  of  a 
ftfalar  plaj  m  thai  eom^oiiwealUk    BeiDf  al- 
ntdjr  inttrooted,  ia  Ut  nati^  oountry,  in  the 
taanoeif  and  dootoeMi  of  ttia  Atktnian  theatre, 
and  ooDTenaot  in  the  Artkmi  comct^iOf  or  old 
•otMdy  of  Arittophantt,    and  the  retl  of   the 
Greeian  poett ;  ha  took  fnna  that  model  hit  ova 
detigalng  of  playt  for  the  Roman  ttage.    The  firtt 
of  vbi<^  wat  repretented  kk  the  year  ccoccziy 
tinoe  the  building  of  Rome,  at  TaUy,  from  the 
comraentnriet  of  Attiont,  hat  attnred  ut :  it  wat 
after  the  end  of  the  llrtt  Punic  war,  the  year  be- 
hn  Bnniut  wat  bom.    Dacier  hat  not  carried  the 
matter  altogether  thut  fhr;  he  only  t^rt.  that 
one  Urint  Andronicut  wat  the  firtt  itage-poet  at 
Rome:  but  I  will  adventure  on  thit  hint,  to  ad- 
rance  another  propotition^  which  I  hope  the  learn- 
ed wiU  appfOTo.    And  though  wo  have  not  any 
Ihhig  of  Andronicut  remaiimig  to  juaHify  my  con- 
jecture, yet  It  it  eaoeeding  probable,  that  having 
read  the  workt  of  thoie  Grecian  witt,  hit  country* 
men,  he  Imitated  not  only  the  ground-work,  but 
alto  the  manner  of  their  writing.    And  how  grara 
toerer  hit  tragediet  might  be,  yet  in  hit  comedka 
he  ezprettad  the  way  of  Arittophaaet,  Eupolit, 
aad  the  reat,  which  wat  to  call  tome  pertont  by 
Qieir  own   namct,  and  to  expote  their  defectt  to 
the  laaghter  of  the  people.    The  examplet  of 
which  we  bare  in  the  forementioned  Arittophanet, 
who  tamed  the  wise  Socratet  into  ridicule ;  and 
11  alto  very  free  with  the  management  of  Cleon, 
Akibiadea,  aad  other  minitten  of  the  Athenian 
9»?emment.    Now  if  thia  be  granted,  we   may 
eatily   toppote,   that  the   first  hint  of  tatirical 
playt  on  the  Roman  ttage,  wat  given  by  the 
QjnOu.    Not  horn  the  Satyrica,   for  that  hat 
been  reatonably  exploded  in  the  former  part  of 
this  ditoourae ;  but  from  thr ir  old  comedy,  which 
Kfat  imiuted  first  by  liviua  Andronicut.    And 
then  QuintiUan  and  Horace  must  be  cautiously 
taierpietad,  wheoe  they  affirm,  that  satire  is  wholly 
Roman;    and  a  tort  of  veree,   which  wat  not 
ttucbed  on  by  the  Qreciant.    The  reconcilement 
of  my  opinion  to  the  standard  of  their  judgment, 
it  not,  however,  very  difficult,  since  they  spake 
of  tatire,  not  at  in  itt  first  elementt,  but  as  it 
wat  formed    into   a  teparate  work;    begun   by 
]^Diut,    puraied    by   Lucilius,   and    completed 
afterwards  by  Horace.    The  proof  depends  only  on 
this  pootulatum :  that  the  contedies  of  Andronicut, 
which  were  imitations  of  the  Greek,  were  also 
i^iitatioiia  of  thehr  raillarieti  and  reflections  on 
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particular  pevtont.    For  if  thia  be  giaattd  na. 


which  it  a  mott  probable  tuppottHoa,  it  it  eaty  tin 
infor,  that  tha  firtt  light  which  wat  given  ta  tba 
RoaMm  theatrical  tatirt^  wat  from  tha  pli^  of 
Uriat  Andronicnt.  Which  wiU  be  moft  mattitetly 
ditcovared,  when  leeaMtotptakof  Battoi  Im 
the  meantimt  I  wiU  retuni  to  Daciar. 

The  people  tayt  he,  ran  in  orawda  to  ^^em 
new  entertainaMalt  of  Andranicaa,  at  ta  piaoaa 
which  were  more  nobla  ia  their  kind,  a«d  mora 
perfect  than  their  former  tatirtt,  which  fee  isma 
time  they  neglected  aad  abaadoaad.  Bnt  not  long 
after,  they  took  them  up  again,  and  then  thajr 
joined  them  to  their  comadios :  playing  them  at 
the  end  of  every  drama;  at  the  Freaeh  eontiana 
at  this  day  to  act  their  forcet ;  in  the  nature  of  a 
t^Mrate  entertaiameat  from  their  tragediet.  But 
more  particularly  they  were  joined  to  the  Attellaaa 
l^let,  tayt  Casaubon;  which  wete  plays  invented 
by  the  Otcl  Thote  fablet,  tayt  Valeriut  Maxi- 
mut,  out  of  Uvy,  were  teatpered  with  the  Itahan 
teverity,  aad  free  firom  any  note  of  hifomy  or 
ohtocnenett;  and,  at  an  old  comaientator  on 
Juvenal  affirmt,  the  Ezordiarii,  which  were  singera 
and  dancers,  entered  to  entertain  the  people  with 
light  tongs,  and  mimical  gatturat,  that  they  might 
not  go  away  oppremed  with  melancholy,  from 
thote  teriottt  pieeet  of  the  theatre.  So  that  the 
ancient  satire  of  the  Romant  wat  in  extemporary 
reproacbet ;  the  atxt  wat  farce,  which  wat  brought 
from  Tuscany:  to  that  succeeded  the  playt  of 
Andronicut,  from  the  old  comedy  of  the  Grecians: 
and  out  of  all  thote,  sprung  two  several  branchea 
of  new  Roman  satire;  like  difierent  ciont  from 
the  tame  root:  which  I  shall  prove  with  at  much 
brevity  as  the  subject  will  allow. 

A  year  after  Andronicut  had  opened  the  Roman 
stage  with  his  new  dramas,  Ennius  was  bom;  who, 
when  he  wat  grown  to  man»s  estate,  having 
seriously  considered  the  genius  of  the  people,  and 
how  eagerly  they  followed  the  first  tatiret,  thought 
it  would  be  worth  his  pains  to  refine  upon  the 
project,  and  to  write  satires,  not  to  be  acted  on 
the  theatre,  but  read.  He  preserved  the  ground- 
work  of  their  pleasantry,  their  venom,  and  their 
raillery  on  particular  persoat,  and  general  vices ; 
and  by  this  means,  avoiding  the  danger  of  any  ill 
success  in  a  public  representation,  he  hoped  to 
be  at  well  received  in  the  cabinet  as  Andronicua 
had  been  upon  the  stage.  The  event  wat  answer^ 
able  to  his  expectation.  He  made  discourses  in 
several  sorts  of  verse,  varied  often  in  the  tama 
paper;  retaining  still  in  the  title  their  original 
name  of  satire.    Both  in  relatioo  to  the  fal;gectt 
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and  the  Tariety  of  matters  contained  in  tbem,  the 
■Btires  of  Horace  are  entirely  like  them;  only 
BnniuB,  as  I  said,  confines  not  himself  to  one 
abrt  of  venCf  as  Hora<?e  does ;  but,  Uking  example 
from  tba  Greeks,  and  even  from  Homer  himself  in 
his  Margites,  which  is  a  khid  of  satire,  as  Scaliger 
observes,  gives  himself  the  licence,  when  one  sort 
of -numbers  comes  not  easily,  to  run  into  another, 
■s  his  fancy  dictates.  For  he  makes  no  difficulty 
to  mingle  hexameter  vith  iambic  trimeters,  or 
with  trochaic  tetrameters;  as  appears  by  those 
firagments  which  are  yet  remaining  of  him :  Horace 
has  thought  him  worthy  to  be  copied ;  inserting 
many  things  of  his  into  bis  own  satires,  as  Virgil 
has  done  in  his  JEneid. 

Here  we  have  Dacier  u\aking  out  that  Ennius 
was  the  first  satirist  in  that  way  of  writing,  which 
was  of  his  invention;  that  is,  satire  abstracted 
from  the  stage,  and  new  modelled  into  papers  of 
verse,  on  several  subjects.  But  he  will  have 
Ennius  take  the  groundwork  of  satire  from  the 
first  farces  of  the  Eomans,  rather  than  from  the 
formed  plays  of  Livius  Andronicus,  which  were 
copied  fipom  the  Grecian  comedies.  It  may  pos- 
sibly be  so ;  but  Dacier  knows  no  more  of  it  than 
I  do.  And  it  seems  to  nme  the  more  probable 
opinion,  that  he  rather  imitated  the  fine  railleries 
of  the  Greeks,  which  he  saw  in  the  pieces  of 
Andronicus,  tlian  the  coarseness  of  all  his  old 
countrymen,  in  their  clownish  extemporary  way 
•f  jeering. 

But,  besides  tliis,  it  is  universally  granted,  that 
Ennius,  though  an  Italian,  was  excellently  learned 
in  the  Gi-eek  lansruage.  His  verses  were  stuffed 
with  fragments  of  it,  even  to  a  fault :  and  he  him- 
self believed,  according  to  the  PytliaKorean  opinion, 
that  tlie  soul  of  Homer  was  transfused  into  him  : 
which  Persius  observes  in  his  sixth  satire :  p(ist- 
quam  destertuit  esse  jAIaconides.  But  this  being 
only  tlie  private  opinion  of  so  inconsiderable  a 
man  as  I  am,  I  leave  it  to  tne  faither  disquisition 
of  the  critics,  if  they  think  it  worth  their  notice. 
Most  evident  it  is,  that  whether  he  imitated  the 
Roman  farce,  or  the  Greek  comedies,  he  is  to  bc^ 
acknowledged  for  tl>€  first  author  nf  Koman  satire, 
as  it  is  properly  so  caUed,  and  distinguished  from 
any  sort  of  stage-play. 

Of  Pacuvius,  who  suoccaled  him,  there  is  little 
to  be  said,  because  there  is  so  little  remaining  of 
him :  only  that  he  is  takv»u  to  be  the  nciihow  of 
Eunius,  his  sister's  son;  that  in  probability  he 
was  instructed  by  his  ujiclo,  in  his  way  of  satire, 
which  we  are  told  he  hai  copied  ^  but  wh^t  ad- 
vances he  mo'ie,  \vc  know  net 


liucilius  came  into  th«  world,  when  Pacoytot 
flourished  most ;  he  also  made  tatires  after  th^ 
manner  of  Ennins,  but  he  gave  them  a  more 
graceful  turn ;  and  endeavotred  to  imitate  mort 
closely  the  Vetus  Comoedia  of  the  Greeks :  of  tht 
which  the  old  original  Roman  satire  had  no  idea, 
till  the  time  of  livins  Andronicus.  And  though 
Horace  seems  to  hove  made  Luciiiut  the  fini 
author  of  satire  in  verse  amongst  the  Romans,  in 
these  words..  Quid  cum  est  Lucilius  ausus  primm 
in  hunc  operis  componere  carmina  morem :  he  is 
only  thus  to  be  understood^  that  Luciiiut  bad  givea 
a  more  graceful  turn  to  the  satire  of  Ennius  and 
Pacuvius ;  not  that  he  invented  a  new  satire  of  bis 
own  :  and  Quintilian  seems  to  explain  this  passage 
of  Horace,  in  these  words:  Satira  quidem  tota 
nostra  est,  in  qua  primus  insignem  laudem  adeptoi 
est  Lucilius. 

Thus,  both  Horace  and  Quintilian  give  a  kind  oC 
prhnacy  of  honour  to  Lucilius,  among  the  Latin 
satirists.  For  as  the  Romfln  language  grew  mora 
refined,  se  much  more  capable  it  was  of  receiving 
the  Grecian  beauties  in  his  time:  Horace  and 
Quintilian  could  mean  no  more,  than  that  Lociliui 
writ  better  than  Ennius  and  Pacuvius:  and  on 
the  same  account  we  prefer  Horace  to  Lucilius: 
both  of  them  ■  imitated  the  old  Greek  comedy ; 
and  so  did  Ennius  and  Pacuvius  before  them.  The 
polishing  of  the  Latin  tongue,  in  the  succession  of 
times,  made  the  only  difierence.  And  Horace 
himself,  in  two  of  his  satires,  written  purposely  ob 
this  subject,  thinks  the  'Romans  of  his  age  wers 
too  partial  in  their  commendations  of  Lncilins ; 
who  writ  not  only  loosely,  and  muddily,  with 
little  art,  and  much  less  care,  but  also  in  atim« 
when  the  Latin  tongue  wals  not  yet  sufficiently 
purged  from  the  dregs  of  barbarism ;  and  many 
si^^ficant  and  sounding  words,  which  the  Romans' 
wanted,  were  not  admitted  even  in  the  times  of 
Lucretius  and  Cicero,  of  which  both  complain. 

But,  to  proceed,  Dacier  justly  taxes  Casaubon, 

saying,  that  the  satires  of  Lucilius  were  wholly 

different  in  specie,   firom  those  of    Ennius  and 

Pacuvius.     Casaubon  was  led  into  that  mistake  by 

Diomedes  the  grammarian,  who  in  effect  says  this: 

satire,  among  the  Romans,  but  not  among  ths 

j  Creeks,  was  a  biting  invective  poem,  made  after 

!  the  model  of  the  ancient  cx)medy  for  the  reprc- 

hcnsion  of  vices  :    such  as  were  the  poems  of 

Lucilius,  of  Horace,  and  of  Peisius.   But  in  former 

I  tiuKs,  the  name  of  satire  was  given  to  poems, 

1  which  were  composed  of  several  sorts  of  verses: 

I  such  as  were  made  by  Ennius  and  Pacuvras:  mors 

^  fulJy  cxpreseiog  the  etymology  of  tlie  wop4  satire, 
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freo  mtum^  whibh  w«  bave  ebsenred.  H«re  it  h 
feaaoifeet,  that  ,0ioiii«de»  mak^  a  spedi^  dUi- 
finotioD  betwixt  tbe  latbres  of  Enmat  and  tbote 
4d  Lacilint.  Bat  this,  as  we  tny  in  English,  is 
aoly  a  distiQCtioi^  watfaont  a  dtSkreace;  for  the 
letson  of  it  ls,ridic(tloa8»  and  absoliitely  &lse. 
This  was  that  which -cozened  booert^  Casaubon, 
who,  reijing  on  Diomedes,  had  not-  snflioiently 
examined  the  origin  and  nature  of  thoee  two 
satires:  which  were- entirely  the  sane,  both  in  the 
matter  and  the.~form.  For  all  that  Lncilius  per- 
fenned  beyond  his  predeoeMon,  Cunios  and 
Pacnvitts,  was  only  tbe  adding  of  more  politeness, 
and  more  salt;  without  any  change  in  the  sab- 
stance  of  the  poem:  and  thoogb  Lurilios  pot  not 
together  in  the  same  satire  several  sorts  of  verses, 
as  Enoius  did  ;  yet  he  ooinpoaed  several  satires,  of 
several  sorts  of  verses,  and  minglad  them  with 
Greek  Terses :  one  poem  consisted  only  of  bexame- 
«e»;  and  another  was  entirely  of  mmbics;  a 
fluid  of  trochaics ;  as  is  visible,  by  th^  fragments 
yet  remaining  of  his  works.  In  short,  if  tbe  satires 
•f  Lncilius  are  therefore  said  to  be  whoHy  diifbvnt 
fhNn  those  of  Ennius,  because  he  added  much 
more  of  beauty  and  polishing  to  bis  own  poems, 
than  are  to  be  found  in  those  before  him;  it  will 
fbllow  from  hence,  that  the  satires  of  Horace  are 
wholly  diflferent  from  those  of  Laciliqs,  because 
Boraoe  has  not  less  .surpassed  Lncilius  in  the 
elegancy  of  his  writing,  than  Ludlius  surpassed 
Rmios  in  the  turn  and  ornament  6f  his.  This 
pan^e  of  Ptomefes  has  also  drawn  Dousa,  the 
son,  into  tbe  same  errour  of  Casaubon,  which  I  say, 
not  to  expose  the  little  foilings  of  those  judicious 
men,  but  only  to  njake  it  appear,  with  how  much 
diffidence  and  caution  we  are  to  read  their  works, 
when  they  Ueat  a  subject  of  so  much  obscurity, 
and  so  very  ancient,  as  is  this  of  satire. 

Having  thus  brought  down  the  history  of  sa^re 
fiom  its  original,  to  tbe  times  of  Horace,  ana 
shown  the  several  changes  of  it ;  1  should  here 
discover  some  of  those  graces  which  Horace  added 
to  it,  hut  that  I  think  it  will  be  more  proper  to 
defer  that  undertaking,  till  I  make  the  compai^ww 
ketwixt  him  and  Juvenal.  In  the  meanwhile, 
following  the  order  of  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
lay  somewhat  of  another  kind  of  ^tire,  wfaif  h  also 
was  descended  from  the  ancients :  it  is  that  which 
we  call  tbe  Varronian  satire,  but  which  Varro  hinv- 
selC  calls  the  Menippeanj  because  VaiYo,  the  most 
learned  of  the  Bomans,  was  tbe  first  author  of  it, 
who  imitated,  in  bis  work^,  the  manner  of  Menip- 
pos,  the  Oadal^aiaa,  who  profofted  the  philosophy 
sf  the  Cynics. 


TO  JUVENAL.  47» 

This  sort  of  satire  WM  not  oaly  conposed  df 
several  sorts  of  verse,  like  those  of  Snnioiy  but 
was  also  miied  with  prose;  and  Oreelt  wan 
sprinkled  amongst  the  Latin.  Quintilian,  after 
he  had  spoken  of  the  satire  of  Luciliu^  adds  whA 
foltows:  **  There  is  another  and  fdrmer  kind  of 
satire,  composed  by  Terentius  Varro,  the  meat 
learned  of  the  Romans:  in  which  he  was  nM 
sati^ied  ^onc  with  mingling'  in  it  several  sorts  di 
verae.''  The  only  diflleulty,  of  thla  passage  is, 
that  QuintHian  tells  us,  that  this  satire  of  Van^ 
was  of  a  former  kind.  For  how  can  we  pos^ibl^ 
imagine  this  to  be,  since  Varro,  who  was  contem- 
porary to  Cicero,  must  conseiinently  be  after 
Lncilius?  Quintilian  meant  not,  that  the  sattira 
of  Varro  was  in  order  of  time  before  Ludlius;  he 
wouM  only  give  us  to  understand,  that  the 
Varnmian  satire,  with  a  mixture  of  several  sorts 
of  Tomes,  was  more  after  the  manner  of  Enniui 
ai|d  Pacttvfus,  than  that  of  Lncilius,  who  was 
more  serere,  and  more  correct  j  and" gave  himself 
less  Hbeuty  in  the  mixture  of  his  Terses,  hi  tha 
same  poenu 

We  have  nothing  remaining  of  those  Vatroniaa 
satn^,  excepting  some  inconsideraUe  firagments; 
and  those  for  the  most  part  ranch  corrupted.' 
The  titles  of  many  of  them  are  mdeed  preserved, 
and  they  are  generally  double :  fipom  whence,  at 
least,  we  may  understand,  how  many  various 
subje<^  were  treated  by  that  aathor.  Tully,  in 
his  Academics,  Introduces  Varro  hims^,  givfng 
us  some  light  couching  the  scope  and  design 
of  those  works.  Wherein,  afler  he  had  shown  his 
reasons  why  he  did  not  ex  professo  write  of  philo- 
sophy, he  adds  what  follows.  Notwithstanding, 
says  he,  that  those  pieces  of  mine,  wherein  1  have 
imitated  Meoippns,  though  I  have  not  translated 
him,  are  sprinkled  with  a  kind*  of  mirth  and 
gaiety :  yet  roauy  things  are  there  inserted  which 
are  drawn  from  the  very  mtrails  of  philosophy, 
and  iiiany  things  severely  argued:  which  I  have 
mingled  with  pleasantries  On  purpose  that  they 
may  more  easily  go  down  with  the  common  sort 
of  unlearned  readers.  TTic  rest  of  the  sentence  is 
so  lame,  that  w«  cah  only  make  thus  much  out  of 
it;  that  in  the  composition  of  his  satires,  he  so 
tempered  philology  with  philosophy,  that  his  work 
was  a  mixture  of  them  Both.  '  And  Tully  himself 
confirms  us  in  thfe  opinion  j  When  a  little  after  be 
addresses  himself  to  Varro  in  these  words :  **  And». 
you  ymirself  haVe  composed  a  most  elegant  and 
complete  poem ;  you  have  begun  philosophy  in 
many  places:  siifiieirnt  to  incite  us,  though  too. 
• ,  Uttlo  to  instruct  us."   Thus  it  appears,  that  Var^ 
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wu  OM  •!  Choit  wHtm  whom  tbcy  ciOtod  •VM^t- 
yiMMi,MdkMitonftQ^ter;«idtbiit»  aflMrned 
4M  he  was»  hit  butiaMt  w«i  mora  to  dhrtrt  hk 
iw^er,  tban  tatetoh  him.  And  ht  eotitlcd  hit 
•WB  ciUires  Menippan:  not  that  Menippiit  had 
writttB  «ny  intirei  (for  hU  w««  titber  dialogues 
w  epiHkt),  but  that  Varro  imitated  bit  ityle, 
hit  maimer,  bit  fitceUootoett.  All  that  we  know 
Either  of  Mciupput  •ad  bit  wriUngs,  which  are 
vbolly  l«t,  U;  that  by  tome  he  it  etteemed,  at, 
moDgft  the  rett,  by  Varro:  by  othew  he  it  noted 
«f  cyoical  impudence,  and  ohtcenity:  that  he 
wat  much  given  to  thotc  parodiet,  which  1  'hare 
already  mentioned  j  that  it,  he  often  quoted  the 
▼erset  oC  Homer  and  the  tragic  poett,  and  turned 
their  terioot  meaning  into  tomething  that  wat 
ridiculout;  whereat  Varro't  tatiret  are  by  TuUy 
caHcd  abeolute,  and  mott  elegant,  and  variout 
poem^  tucian,  who  was  emulout  of  thit  Menip* 
put,  teemt  to  have  imitated  both  hit  mannert  and 
hit  ttyle  in  many  of  bit  dialogues^  where  Heoip- 
pus  himtelf  it  often  introduced  at  a  tpeaher  in 
them,  and  at  a  perpetual  buffi>on ;  particularly 
hit  character  it  expretted  in  the  beginning  of  that 
dialegue,  which  it  called  VtMUftrntrUu  But  Varro, 
in  imitating  him,  avoidt  his  impudence  and  filthi- 
nest,  and  only  exprestet  hit  witty  pleatantry. 

Thit  we  may  beliete  for  oertain,  that  at  hit 
fubjectt  were  Tariout,  to  mott  of  them  were  talet 
or  ttoriet  of  hit  own  invention.  Which  it  alto 
maniftitt  from  antiquity,  by  thoae  anthort  who  are 
acknowledged  to  have  written  Varronian  tatiret, 
hi  imiution  of  hit :  of  whom  the  chief  it  Petroniat 
Arbiter,  whote  tatire,  they  tay,  it  now  printed  in 
Holland,  wholly  recovered,  and  made  complete : 
when  it  it  made  public,  it  will  easily  be  seeu  by 
nny  one  tentence,  whether  it  be  tuppodititiout,  or 
genuine.  Many  of  Lucian^s  dialogues  may  also 
be  properly  called  Varronian  satires ;  particularly 
his  True  History :  and  consequently  the  Golden 
Ass  of  Apuleiut,  which  it  taken  from  him.  Of  the 
tame  ttamp  b  the  Mock  Deification  of  Claudiut, 
by  Seneca:  and  the  Symposium,  or  CtBsars  of 
Julian  the  emperor.  Amongst  the  modems  we 
may  reckon  the  Encomium  Moris  of  Erasmus, 
Barclay't  Enphormio,  and  a  volume  of  German 
authors,  which  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Charles 
Kiliigrew  once  lent  me.  In  the  English  I  remem- 
ber none,  which  are  mixed  with  prose,  as  V'arro's 
were:  but  of  the  same  kind  is  Mother  Hubbard's 
Tale  in  Spenser;  and  (if  it  be  not  too  vain  to 
mention  any  thing  of  my  own)  the  poems  of 
Absalom  and  Mac  Flecna 

Thit  is  what  I  have  to  say  in  general  of  iatif« : 


only,  aa  Dader  hat  ohfial  bcfofe  me,  ee  Mf 
take  aotioe,  that  the  word  latife  it  of  a  bmi 
general  ngnifieatioQ  in  Latin,  than  in  Frtach,  tr 
Eoglith.  P^  amongtt  the  Romant  it  wtt  sot 
only  uted  for  thoae  ditoourata  which  decritd  vice, 
or  expoaed  foUy ;  but  for  othen  a)to,  whtrevivttt 
wat  veoomoieBded.  But  in  our  modem  Itagnsysr 
we  apply  il  only  to  the  invective  poemt^  wbert 
the  very  name  of  tatire  it  formidable  te  those 
penont,  who  would  appear  to  the  world,  vhit 
they  are  not  in  themtelvet.  For  fai  English,  te 
say  tatire,  u  to  mean  reflection,  as  wt  use  thtt 
word  in  the  wont  sense;  or  at  the  Vkench  caU  it, 
more  properly,  meditance.  In  the  criticitm  of 
spelling,  it  ought  to  be  with  t,  and  not  with  y,  te 
distingoith  itt  true  derivation  from  ttOwa,  not 
from  Saiffrus,  And  if  thit  be  to,  then  it  it  &ht 
tpdled  throughout  thit  book ;  for  bare  it  it  writtm 
tatyr.  Whidi  having  not  oontidered|  at  the  firtt, 
I  thought  it  not  worth  correctii^  alterwardi.  But 
the  French  are  more  nioe»  and  never  tpeU  it' tay 
other  way  than  tatire. 

I  am  now  arrived  at  the  mott  diilcolt  peit  of 
my  undertaking,  which  b,  to  oompare  Horaet 
with  Juvenal  and  Pertiui.  It  it  obterved  by 
Rigaltius,  in  hit  prefooe  before  Juvenal,  writtm 
to  Thuanut,  that  tbete  three  poeta  beve  all  tbdr 
particular  partiiant,  and  fovoutem:  every  com- 
mentator, at  he  hat  taken  paint  with  any  of  thoA, 
thinkt  himtelf  obliged  to  prefer  hit  author  to  thl 
other  two:  to  find  out  their  fiulinga,  and  deny 
them,  that  he  may  make  room  for  hit  own  darhof; 
Such  is  the  partiality  of  mankind,  to  tet  up  that 
interest  which  they  have  onoe  eapoueed,  though 
it  be  to  the  prgudice  of  truth,  morality,  md 
common  justice:  and  especially  in  the prodoctitni 
of  the  brain.  As  authors  generally  think  them- 
selves the  best  poets,  because  they  cannot  go  out 
of  themselves  to  judge  sincerely  of  their  betten; 
so  it  is  with  critics,  who,  having  first  taken  a 
liking  to  one  of  these  poett,  proceed  to  comaeat 
on  him,  and  to  illustrate  him :  after  which,  they 
fall  in  love  with  their  own  laboort,  to  that  degret 
of  blind  fondness,  that  at  length  they  defend  aad 
exalt  their  author,  not  so  mi>ch  for  hit  take  tt 
for  their  own.  It  is  a  folly  of  the  tame  aatore, 
with  that  of  the  Romant  themaelvet,  in  their 
games  of  the  Circus ;  the  spectatoie  were  divided 
in  their  factions,  betwixt  the  Veneti  and  the 
Prasini :  some  were  for  the  chsirioteer  in  Uoe, 
and  some  for  him  in  green.  The  colours  them- 
selves were  but  a  fency ;  but  when  onoe  a  mm 
bad  taken  pains  to  set  out  those  of  hit  party,  tad 
had  been  at  the  trouble  of  procnrii^  ftieet  for 
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tbtfm,  the  esse  wm  Altered :  he  was  concerned 
lor  his  own  labour ;  and  that  so  earnestly,  that 
disputes  and  quarrels,  animosities,   comitiotions, 
and  bloodshed,  often  happened:  and  in  the  de- 
clension of  the  Grecian  empire,  the  i-ery  sovereigns 
themselves  engaged  in  it,  even  when  the   Barw 
bariaus  were  at  their  doors  ;  and  stickled  for  the 
preference  of  colours,  when  the  safety  of  their 
people  was  in  question.     I  am  now  myself  oo  the 
brink  of  the  same  precipice ;   I  have  spent  some 
time  en  the  translation  of  Juvenal  and  Persins ; 
SMxi  it  behoves  me  to  be  wary,   lest,   for  that 
reason,     I  should  be  p^tial  to  them,  or.  take  a 
prejudice  against  Horace.     Yet,  on  the  other  side, 
I  would  not  be  like  some  of  our  judges,  who  would 
give  the  cause  for  a  poor  man,  right  or  wrong : 
for  though  that  be  an  errour  on  the  better  hand, 
yet  it  is  still  a  partiality;  and  a  rich  man  un- 
heard, cannot  be  concluded  an  oppressor.     I  re- 
member a  sajring  c£   ^ng  Chark^  IT.    on  sir 
Matthew  Hales,  (who  was  doubtless  an  uocomipt 
and  upright  man)  .that  bis  servants  were  sure  to 
be  cast  on  a  trial,  which  was  heard  before  him : 
not  that  he  thought  the  judge    was  possible  to  be 
bribed  ;  but  that  his  integrity  might  be  too  scrupu- 
lous ;  and  that  the  causes  of  the  crown  were  al* 
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Horace;  and  yet,  in  some  thhigs,  to  be  preferred 
to  both  of  them. 

First,  then,  for  the  verse,  neither  Casaubon  Wat* 
self,  nor  any  for  him,  can  defend  either  his  num- 
ben,  or  the  purity  of  bis  Latin.  Casaubon  gives 
this  point  for  lost;  and  pretends  not  to  justify 
either  the  measures,  or  the  words  of  Persins :  he 
is  eiridently  buneAh  Horace  and  Juveaal,  in 
both. 

Then,  as  hit  ▼erae  is  acabrout,  and  hobbling*, 
and  his  words  not  every  where  well  chosen,  tha 
purity  of  Latin  being  more  corrupted  than  in  tb^ 
time  of  Javenat,^nd  omtsequcntfy  of  Horace,  who 
writ  when  the  language  was  in  the  height  of  it^ 
perfection ;  so  his  diction  is  hard ;  his  figures  are 
generally  too  bold  and  daring ;  and"  his  tropes,  par- 
ticulariy  his  metaphors,  insnfierably  strained. 
.  In  the  third  place,  notwithstanding  all  the  dili- 
gence of  Casaubon,  Stelluti,  and  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man (whom  I  have  heard  extremely  cdmmended 
for  hid  illustrations  of  him),  yet  be  is  still  blAcure  I 
whether  he  a/focted  not  to  be  understood,  but  with 
difficulty ,  or  whether  the  fear  of  his  safety  under 
Nero  compelled  him  to  this  darkness'  in  some 
places;  or,  that  it  was  occasioned  by  his  cloaa 
way  of  thinking,  and  the  brevity  of  his  style,  and 
crowding  of  his  figures ;  or,  lastly,  whether,  after 


wajTs  suspicious, .  when  the  privileges  of  subjects  1 

srere  concerned.  |  so  long  a  time,  many  of  his  words  have  been  cor- 

It  had  been  much  fairer,  if  the  modem  critics,  \  rupted,  and  many  customs,  and  stories  relating  to 
who  have  embarked  in  the  quarrels  of  their  fa-  :  tbem,  lost  to  us ;  whether  some  of  these  reasons, 
Tourite  authon,  had  rather  given  to  each  his  pro-  ,  or  all,  concurred  to-  render  him  so  cloudy ;  wa 
per  due,  ivithout  taking  from  another's  h^ap,  to  may  be  bold  to  affirm,  that  the  bcht  of  common* 
raise  their  pwn.  There  is  praise  enough  for  each  ''  tatprs  can  but  guess  at  his  meaning,  in  many  pas* 
of  them  in  particular,  without  encroaching  on  his  <  sages :  and  none  can  be  certain  that  he  has  di- 
Ibllows,  and  detracting  from  them,  or  enriching  '  vined  rightly. 

themselves  with  the  spoils  of  others.  But  to  come  |  Afler  all,  he  was  a  young  man,  like  his  friend 
to  particulars :  Heinsius  and  [)acier  are  the  most :  and  contemporary  Lucan :  both  of  them  men  of 
principal  of  those,  who  raise  Horace  above  Ju-  -  extraordinary  parts,  and  great  acquired  knowledge, 
venal  and  Pershis.  Scaligeir  the  fsther,  Rigaltins,  I  considering  their  youth.  But  neither  of  them  had 
and  many  others,  debase  Horace,  that  they  may  j  arrived  to  that  maturity  of  judgment,  which  is 
iet  up  Juvenal :  and  Casaubon,  who  is  almost  necessary  to  the  accomplishing  of  a  formed  poet, 
tingle,  throws  dirt  on  Juvenal  and  Horace,  that  And  this  consideration,  as  oo  the  one  hand  it  Uyt 
be  may  exalt  Persius,  whom  he  understood  par-  \  some  imperfections  to  their  charge:  so  on  the 
ticalarly  well,  and  better  than  any  of  the  former  \  other  side,  it  is  a  candid  excuse  for  those  failings, 
commentetors;«even  Stelluti,  who  succeeded  him.  I  which  are  incident  to  youth  and  inexperience; 
I  will  begin  with  him,  who,  in  my  opinion,  de-  i  and  we  have  more  reason  to  wonder  bow  they, 
fends  the  weakest  canse,  which  is  that  of  Persius;  j  who  died  before  the  thirtieth  year  of  their  age, 
and  labonring»  as  T&citus  profr^sse^  of  his  own  »tx>uld  write  so  well,  and  think  so  strongly;  than 
writings,  "  to  divest  myself  of  partiality,  or  prejo-  |  to  aceuse  them  of  those  faults,  fitom  which  human  , 
dice,**  consider  Persius,  not  as  a  port  whom  I  have  I  nature,  and  more  especially  in  youth,  can  never 


wholly  translated,  jind  who  has  cost  me  more  la 
hour  and  time  than  Juvenal;  but  according  to 
what  I  judge  to  be  his  own  merit ;  which  I  think 
not  equal,  in  the  main,  tp  thtt  of  Juvenal  or 
VOL  XIX. 


possibly,  be  exempted. 

To  consider  Persius  yet  more  closely :  he  rather 
insulted  over  vice  and  folly,  than  exposed  them, 
like  Juvenal  and  Horace.    Ahd  as  chaste  and 

li 
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M  be  it  et/teexaeA,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
but  that  in  some  places  be  is  broad  and  fulsoooe, 
at  tbe  latter  Tenet  of  the  Ibortb  satire,  and  of  tbe 
sixth,  ftuAcientljr  witnessed.  And  it  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, that  he  who  commits  the  same  crime  often, 
and  without  necessity,  cannot  bnt  do  it  with  some 
kind  of  pleasure. 

To  oome  to  a  eondnsiott :  he  is  manifestly  be- 
low Horace,  because  he  borrows  moft  of  bis  greatest 
beauties  from  htm :  and  Casaobon  htohr  fipom 
deoyin;  this,  that  be  has  written  a  treatise  por^ 

Cy  concerning  It;  wherein  be  shows  a  multi* 
of  his  translations  from  Horace,  apd  his  imi- 
tetionsof  him,  <br  the  eredit  of  his  anther,  which 
he  calls  ImiUtio  Horatiana. 

To  these  defects,  which  I  ca«ially  obaerred  while 
1  was  transUting  this  author.  Scahger  has  added 
otheis :  he  calls  h'mi,  in  plain  terms,  a  silly  Writer, 
and  a  trtOeri  full  of  ostentation  of  learning;  and. 
after  aU,  unworthy  to  oome  into  competition  with 

JuTenal  and  Horace* 

After  such  terrible  accnmtioni,  ft  is  time  to  hewr 

what  hU  patron  Casanbon  can  allege  in  hit  do- 
fcnce.  Instead  of  answering,  he  excuses  for  the 
most  part;  and  when  he  cannot,  accuses  others 
nf  the  same  crimes.  He  deals  with  Scaligcr,  a&  a 
modest  sch<dar'with  a  master.  HecomplimcnU 
him  with  so  much  reverence,  that  one  would  swear 
be  feared  him  as  much  at  least  as  he  respected 
him.  Scaliger  wiU  not  allow  Persins  to  have  any 
wit:  Casaubon  interprets  this  in  the  mildest  sense; 
«nd  confesses  his  author  was  not  good  at  turning 
things  into  a  pleasant  ridicule ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  he  was  not  a  laughable  writer.  That  he  was 
ineptvs,  indeed,  but  that  was  non  tflifnmu  ^d 
Jocandftm.  But  that  he  was  ostenUtious  of  his 
learning,  that,  by  Scaligur's  good  favaur,  he  denies. 
Pcrsius  showed  his  learning,  but  was  no  boaster 
♦f  it ;  he  did  otiendere,  but  not  otUntmei  and  so, 
he  says,  did  Scaliger:  where,  methinks,  Casaubon 
turns  it  handsomely  upon  that  supercilious  critic, 
n.id  sUcnUy  insinuates  that  he  himself  was  suffi- 
cienUy  vain-gtorious,  and  a  boaster  of  hU  own 
Imowleage.  All  the  writings  of  this  venerable 
aensop,  continues  Casaubon,  which  are  xV^*i 
^ifHrti^  more  golden  than  gold  itself,  are  every 
where  smelling  of  thym*,  which,  like  a  bee,  he  has 
gathered  from  ancient  authors :  but  iar  be  usten* 
ViUon  and  vain-glory  from  a  gentleman,  so  well 
horo,  and  so  nobly  educated,  as  Scaliger.  But, 
says  Scaliger,  he  b  so  obscure,  that  he  has  got 
himself  the  name  of  ScoUnus,  a  dark  writer: 
uow,  says  Casaubon,  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that 
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Scahger)  from  which  i^thtng  couM  be  hUdsib 
This  is  indeed  a  strong  co^^imenr,  b«t  no  de- 
fence. And  Casanbon,  who  oonU  i»t  hot  be  sen- 
sible of  his  author's  blind  aide,  tti|^  it  time  to 
abandon  a  post  that  was  nntanable.  Rn  acknew- 
ledges  that  Peisinais  obscnre  in  tome  pUcag:  but 
so  b  Plato,  so  it  Thncydides,  to  am  Phidar.  TWmk 
critut.  and  Arittophanat,amongit  the  Orsek  poets» 
Hocnoe  and  Juvenal,  he  might  hart 
amongst  the  Eonans.  The  truth  is.  Per- 
sius  it  not  sometimes,  but  generally  obscure ;  and 
therefore  Caaanbon,  at  last,  is  forced  to  excess 
him,  by  alleging,  that  it  was  se  d^endemdo,  for 
fear  of  Nero ;  and  that  he  was  commanded  to 
write  so  cloudily 'by  Comotns,  in  virtue  of  holy 
obedience  to  hn  master.  I  cannot  help  my  own 
opinion ;  I  tbmk  Comutus  needed  not  to  have  real 
many  lectures  to  him  on  that  anbject  Perriat 
wat  an  apt  icholar;  and  when  he  was  bidden  to 
be  obtenre  in  some  places,  where  hit  life  and 
tafety  were  m  quetdon,  took  the  tame  oonnad  for 
all  hit  books;  and  never  afterwards  wrote  ten  UiMi 
together  cleariy.  Casanbon,  being  upon  this 
chapter.  Imt  not  foiled^  we  may  be  sure,  of  ntk^ 
ing  a  compliment  to  his  own  dear  comment  *^  tf 
Pursius,".  says  he,  *'  be  in  Umself  obscure,  yet 
my  interpretation  has  made  him  intelligibk.'' 
There  is  no  question  but  he  deserves  that  prsise. 
which  he  has  given  to  himself;  but  tbe  nature  cf 
the  thing,  as  Lucretius  says,  will  not  admit  of  a 
perfect  explanation.  Besides  many  examples 
which  I  could  urge,  the  very  laftt  versa  of  bis  M 
satire,  upon  which  be  particulariy  values  bimssif 
in  his  prefece,  is  not  yet  sufllciently  explicated. 
It »  true,  Holiday  has  endeavoured  to  justify  hit 
construction;  but  StelluU  is  against  H:  and  ftr 
my  part,  I  can  have  but  a  very  dark  notion  d  it 
As  for  tbe  chasUty  of  his  thooghU,  Casaubon  ds- 
nies  not  but  that  one  particular  passage,  hi  ths 
fourth  satire.  At  si  uncUis  cesaes,  tic.  is  not 
only  the  most  obecure,  but  the  most  obscene,  of 
all  his  works:  I  undemtood  it;  but,  for  that  rea- 
ton,  tnrned  it  over,  in  defence  of  bit  bobtcroat 
metapbort.  he  quotes  Longinos.  who  accounts  tbeti 
as  instrumenU  of  the  sublime ;  fit  to  more  sad 
ftir  up  the  affections,  particulariy  in  nanatioa 
To  which  it  may  be  replied,  that  where  tbetrope  is 
farfetched,  and  hard,  H  b  fit  for  nothing  botte 
pux/Je  the  understanding;  and  may  be reckooco 
amongst  these  things  of  Demosthenes  which  ^ 
chines  called  imi/^mH^  not  fifnt^  that  is,  pro- 
digies, not  words.  It  must  be  granted  h>  Csssa- 
bon,  that  Uie  knowledge  of  many  things  is  lost  b 


any  thing  couW  be  obscure  U>  the  divine  wit  of    oar Oioders agei^  which  varfrof  flywlbrfiotioe 
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th«  tndeiits ;  and  ttiat  satire  is  a  poem  of  a  diffi- 
cult nature  in  itself,  and  is  not  written  to  vulgar 
readers.  And,  tbroush  the  relation  which  it  has 
to  comedy,  the  frequent  change  of  persons  makes 
the  sense  perplexed,  when  we  can  but  divine  who 
it  is  that  speaks;  whether  Persius  himself,  or  his 
friend  and  monitor;  or,  in  some  places,  a  third 
person.  But  Casaubon  comes  back  alwayv  to  him- 
self, and  concludes,  that  if  Persius  had  not  been 
obscure,  there  had  been  no  need  of  iiim  for  an 
interpreter.  Yet  when  he  had  once  enjoined  him- 
self so  hard  a  task,  he  then  considered  the  Greek 
proverb,  that  he  must  x^Xmtf  ^myt!*  j|  ^j|  f«yir», 
either  eat  the  whole  snail,  or  let  it  quite  alone ; 
and  so  he  went  through  with  his  laborious  task,  as 
I  have  done  with  my  difficult  translation. 

Thus  far,  my  lord,  you  see  it  has  gone  very  hard 
with  Persius :  I  think  he  cannot  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  competition,  either  with  Juvenal  or  Ho- 
race. Yet,  for  once,  I  will  venture  to  be  so  vain, 
as  to  affirm,  that  none  of  his  hard  metaphors,  or 
forced  expressions,  are  in  my  translation :  but 
more  of  this  in  its  proper  place,  where  I  shall  say 
somewhat  in  particular  of  our  general  perform- 
ance, in  making  these  two  authors  Knglish.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  thiuk  myself  obliged  to  give 
Penius  his  undoubted  due,  and  to  acquaint  the 
world,  with  Casaubon,  in  what  he  has  equalled, 
and  in  what  excelled,  his  two  competitors. 

A  man  who  is  resolved  to  praise  an  author,  with 
any  appearance  of  justice,  must  be  sure  to  take 
him  on  the  strongest  side,  and  where  he  is  least 
liable  to  exceptions.  He  is  therefore  obliged  to 
chooae  his  mediums  accordingly ;  Casanbon,  who 
aaw  that  Persius  could  not  laugh  with  a  becoming 
^race,  that  he  was  not  made  for  jesting,  and  that 
a  merry  conceit  was  not  his  talent,  turned  his 
feather,  like  an  Indian,  to  another  light,  that  he 
might  give  it  the  better  gloss.  Moral  doctrine, 
sayi  he,  and  urbanity,  or  well-mannGrtd  wit, 
are  the  two  things  which  constitute  the  Koman 
tftire.  But  of  the  two,  that  which  is  mo-Jt  essen- 
tial to  this  poem,  an<l  is,  as  it  were,  the  very  soul 
whiv:h  animates  it,  is  the  scourging  of  vice,  and 
exhortation  to  virtue.  Thus  wit,  for  a  good  rea- 
son, is  alreaJy  almost  out  of  doors  ;  and  allowed 
only  for  an  instrument,  a  kind  of  tool,  or  a  wea- 
pon, as  he  calls  it,  of  which  the  satirist  makes 
use,  \a  the  compassing  of  his  design.  The  end 
and  aim  of  our  ihn-e  rivals,  is  consequently  th« 
game.  By  what  methods  they  have  prosecuted 
their  intention,  is  farther  to  be  consid«;red.  Satire 
«s  of  the  nature  of  moral  philosophy,  as  being  iu- 
fttructave ;  he,  therefore,  who  instructs  most  use- 


folly,  will  carry  the  palm  fttmi  his  two  anta- 
gonists.    The  philosophy   in  which  Persius  was 
educated,   and  which   he  professea  through   hif 
whole  book,  is  the  stoic:   the  most  noble,  most 
generous,  most  beneficial  to  human  kind,  amongst 
all   the  sects,    who  have  given   us  the  rules  of 
ethics,  thereby  to  form  a  severe  virtue  in  the 
soul ;  to  raise  in  us  an  undaunted  courage,  againstf 
the  assaults  of  fortune;  to  esteem  as  nothing  tha 
things  that  are  without  us,  because  they  are  not 
in  our  power;  not  to  value  riches,  hebuty,  ho- 
nours, fame,  or  health,  any  farther  than  as  con- 
veniences,   and   so  many  helps  to  living  ni  we 
ought,   and  doing  good  in  our  generation.     In 
short,  to  be  any  ways  happy,   while  we  possess 
our  minds  with  a  good  conscience,  or  free  from 
the  slavery  of  vices,  and  conform  our  actions  and 
conversations  to  the  rules  of  right  reason.     Sea ' 
here,  my  lord,  an  epitome  of  Epictetus ;  the  doc- 
trine of  Zeno,  and  the  education  of  our  Persius. 
And  this  he  expressed,  not  only  in  all  his  satires, 
but  in  the  manner  of  his  life.     I  will  not  lessen 
this  commendation  of  the  stoic  philasophy,    by 
giving  you  aa  account  of  some  absurdities  in  thdr 
doctrine,    and    some,   perhaps,   impieties,    if  wa 
consider  them  by  the  standard  of  Christian  faith  t 
Persius  has  fallen  into  none  of  them ;  and  there- 
fore is  free  from  those  imputations.     What  he 
teaches  might  be  taught  ftpm  pulpits,  with  more 
profit  to  the  audience,  than  all  the  nice  specula- 
tions   of  divinity,    and  controversies   concerning 
faith :  which  are  more  for  the  profit  of  the  shep- 
herd, than  for  the  edification  of  the  flock.     Pas- 
sion, interest,  ambition,  and  all  their  bloody  con-* 
sequences  of  discord  and  of  war,  are  banished  from 
this  doctrine.     Here  is  nothing  proposed  but  tha 
quiet  and  tranquillity  of  the  mind  :  virtue  lodged 
at  home,  and  afterwards  diffused  in  her  general 
eflP»cis,  to  the  improvement  and  good  of  human 
kind.     And  therefore  1  wonder  not  that  the  pre- 
sent   bishop  of  Salisbury  has   reeommende<l  this 
our  author,  and  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal,  in  his 
Pastoral  Ltlter,  to  the  serious  perusal  and  prac- 
tice of  the  divines  in  his  diocese,  as  the  best  com- 
mon-places for  their  sermons,  as  the  store-houses 
and  magazines  of  mohal  virtues,  from  whence  they 
may  draw  out,  as  they  have  occasioo,  all  manner 
of  assistance  for  the  aecomplishmcnt  of  a  virtuous 
life,  which  the  stoics  have  assigned  for  the   great 
ead  and  perfection  of  mankind.     Herein  then  it 
is,  that  persius  has   excelled   both  Juvenal   and 
Horace.     He  sticks  to  his  own   philosophy:    he 
shifts  not  sides,  like  Horace,  who  i#  sometimes  ai]^ 
Kpicurean,  sometimes  a  Stoic,  lometimei  an  Ec* 
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lertic,  as  hU  prtsent  hummir  leads  bim ;  nor  dc-  I  panion  for  the  retirH   hours  and  priraci«  of  A 


claims  like  .Tjiven^l,  n^^ainst  vicf»,  more  like  an 
orator,  than  a  philnscipher.  PeiVius  is  every  wh^re 
the  same ;  true  to  the  do;iinas  of  hi;*  master.  What 
he  has  learot,  he  tvaches  vehemently;  and  what 
he  teaches,  that  he  pntiises  hi'iiself.  There  is  a 
•pirit  of  sinct  rity  in  all  he  says  :  you  n»ay  easily 
diseem  that  he  is  in  earnest,  and  is  penmaded  of 
that  tnith  which  he  inculeates.  In  this  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  he  excels  Horace,  who  is  commonly 
in  jest,  and  laughs  while  he  instructs:  and  is 
equal  to  Juvenal,  who  was  as  honest  and  serious  as 
X*crsius,  and  more  he  could  not  be. 

Hitherto  I  hare  followed  Casaubon,  and  enlarsred 
upon  him  ;  because  1  am  satisfied  that  he  says  no 
iBbre  than  truth ;  the  rest  is  almost  all  frivolous. 
For  he  says,  that  Horace,  bein^  the  ton  of  a  tax- 
gatherer,  or  a  collector,  as  we  call  it,  smells  cver^' 
where  of  the  meanness  of  his  birth  and  education: 
his  conceits  are  vulgar,  like  the  subjects  of  his 
satires ;  that  he  docs  plebeimn  sapcre ;  and  writes 
not  vith  that  elevation  which  becomes  a  satirist : 
that  Persius  Iwing  nobly  bom,  and  of  an  opulent 
femily,  had  likewise  the  advantage  of  a  better 
master  i  Comutos  being  the  most  learned  of  his 
time,  a  man  of  the  most  holy  life,  the  chief  of  the 
stoic  sect  at  Rome ;  and  not  only  a  great  philo- 
sopher, but  a  poet  himself;  and,  in  probability, 
a  coadjutor  of  Persios.  That,  as  for  Juvenal,  he 
was  long  a  declaimer,  came  late  to  poetry,  and  has 
DOt  been  much  conversant  in  philosophy. 

It  is  granted,  that  the  father  of  Horace  was 
Libertinus,  that  is,  one  degree  removed  from  his 
grandfather,  who  had  been  once  •  slave :  but  Ho- 
race, speaking  of  him,  gives  him  the  best  cha- 
racter of  a  father,  which  I  ever  read  in  history ; 
and  I  wish  a  witty  friend  of  mine,  now  living,  had 
such  another.     He  bred  him  in  the  b^t  school, 
and  with  the  best  company  of  young  noblemen. 
And  Horace,  by  his  gratitude  to  his  memory,  gives 
a  certain  testimony  that  his  educaVton  was  inge- 
nuous.   After  this,  he  formed  himself  abroad,  by 
the  coDTermtion  of  great  men.      Brutus  found 
him  at  Athens,  and  was  so  pleased  with  him,  that 
be  tpok  bim  thence  into  the  army,  and  made  him 
tribunus  militum,  a  colonel  in  a  legion,  which  was 
the  preferment  of  an  old  soldier.    All  this  was  be- 
fore his  ao<]naintance  with  Msecenas,  and  his  in- 
troduction into  the  qourt  of  Augustus,  and  Che 
iamiliarity  of  that  greatemperor ;  which,  had  he  not 
been  well-bred  before,  had  been  enough  to  civilize 
bis  comrersation,  and  render  him  accomplished 
and  knowing  in  all  the  arts  of  complacency  and 
.good  beharioor;  and,  in  short,  an  agreeable  oom- 


I'avourite,  who  was  first  minister.  So  that,  upon 
the  whale  matter,  Persius  may  be  acknowledged 
to  be  equal  with  him  in  those  respects,  though 
better  bom,  and  Juvenal  inferior  to  both.  If  the 
advantage  be  any  where,  it  is  on  the  side  of  Ho- 
race; as  much  as  the  court  of  Augustus  Caesar 
was  supi'rior  to  that  of  Nero.  As  for  the  subjects 
which  they  treated,  it  will  appear  hereafter,  that 
Horace  writ  not  vulgarly  on  \ulgar  subjects,  nor 
always  chose  them.  His  style  is  constantly  ac- 
commodated to  his  subject,  cither  high  or  low: 
if  his  fault  be  too  much  lowness,  tliat  of  Persius 
is  the  fault  of  the  hardness  of  his  metaphors  and 
obscurity:  and  so  they  are  equal  in  the  (aiUngs 
of  their  style;  where  Juvenal  manifestly  triumphs 
o\er  both  of  them. 

The  comparison  betwixt  Horace  and  Juvenal  if 
more  difficult;   becaute  their  forces  were  more 
equal :  a  dispute  has  always  been,  and  ever  will 
continue,  betwixt  the  favourers  of  the  two  poets. 
Non  nostrum  est  tantas  componere  lites.     I  sbaM 
only  venture  to  give  my  opinion,  and  leave  it  for 
better  judges  to  determine.     If  it  be  only  argued 
in  general,  which  of  them  was  the  better  poet,  the 
victory  is  already  gained  on  the  side  of  Horace. 
Virgil  himself  must  yield  to  him  in  the  delicacy 
of  his  turns,  his  choice  of  words,  and  perhaps  the 
purity  of  his  Latin.     He  who  says  that  Pindar  is 
inimitable,  is  himself  inimitable  in  his  odes.    Bot 
the  contention  betwixt  these  two  great  masters,  b 
ftir  the  prize  of  satire :  in  which  controversy,  sH 
the  odes  and  cpodcs  of  Horace  are  to  stand  ex- 
cluded.    I  say  this,  because  Horace  has  writtca 
many  of  them  satirically,  against  his  private  eoe- 
mies:  yet  these,  if  justly  considered,  are  some- 
what of  the  nature  of  the  Greek  Silli,  which  were 
invectives  against  particular   sects  and  penoDs. 
But  Horace  has  purged  himself  of  this  choler,  be- 
fore he  entered  on  those  discourses,  wbk;h  are 
more  properly  called  the  Roman  satire:  he  has 
not  now  to  do  with  a  Lyce,  a  Canidia,  a  CasHaf 
Scverus,  or  a  Menas ;  but  is  to  correct  the  vices 
and  the  follies  of  his  time,  and  to  give  the  mlet 
of  a  happy  and  virtuous  life.     In  a  word,  thai 
former  sort  of  satire,  whieh  is  known  in  England 
by  the  name  of  lampoon,  is  a  dangerous  sort  </ 
weapon,  and  for  the  most  part  unlawful.    Wo 
have  no  moral  right  on  the  repdtatioo  of  other 
men.     It  is  taking  from  them  what  we  cannot  re- 
store to  them.    There  are  only  two  reasoot,  for 
which  we  may  be  permitted  to  write  lampoons; 
and  I  will  not  promise  that  they  can  always  jostify 
us :  the  fiist  is  rvvenge,  when  we  have  been  afiv^* 
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-«il  m  the  stme  nature,  or  have  been  any  wajrs 
i»torioo»ly  abated,  and  can  make  ourselves  no 
other  reparation.  Anfl  yet  we  linow,  that,  in 
CbrisHan  charity,  all  offences  are  to  be  forgiven, 
«»  we  expect  the  like  pardon  for  those  which  we 
daily  commit  against  Almighty  Ood  And  this 
^XMisideration  has  often  made  me  tremble  whcia  I 
"^as  sajricg  onr  Saviour's  prayer;  fvf  the  plain 
condition  of  the  forgiveness  which  we  beg,  b  the 
fmrdoning  of  others  the  oflfences  which  they  have 
done  to  lis :  for  whii^h  reason  I  have  many  times 
avoided  the  commission  of  that  fault,  even  when 
I  have  been  notoriously  provoked.  Let  not  this, 
my  ford,  pass  for  vanity  in  nie ;  for  it  is  truth. 
"More  libels  have  hern  written  against  me,  than 
almost  any  man  now  living :  and  I  had  reason  on 
my  side,  to  have  defended  my  own  innocence: 
I  s|>eak  not  on  my  poetry,  which  I  have  wholly 
given  up  to  the  critics ;  let  them  nse  it  as  they 
please;  posterity,  perhaps,  may  be  more  favour- 
able to  mc  :  for  interest  and  passion  will  lie 
buried  m  another  age;  and  partiality  and  pn> 
jo4ioe  be  forgotten,  f  speak  of  my  morals,  which 
hare  been  sufficiently  aspenfed  ;  that  any  sort  of 
repotation  ought  to  be  dear  to  every  honest  man, 
and  is  to  me.  But  let  the  world  witness  for  me, 
that  1  have  been  often  wanting  to  myself  in  that 
particular ;  I  have  seldom  answered  any  scurrilous 
lampoon,  when  it  was  in  my  power  to  have  ex- 
posed my  enemies  t  and,  being  naturally  vindica- 
tive, have  suffered  in  silence,  and  possessed  my 
sool  in  quiet. 

Any  thing,  though  never  so  little,  which  a  man 
speaks  of  himself,  in  my  opinion,  is  still  too  much ; 
and  therefore  I  will  wave  this  subject,  and  proceed 
to  give  the  second  reason,  which  may  justify  a 
poet,  when  he  writes  against  a  particular  person : 
and  that  is,  when  he  is  become  a  public  nuisance. 
And  those,  whom  Horace  in  his  satires,  and 
Persius  and  Jd venal  have  mentioned  in  theirs, 
with  a  brand  of  infamy,  are  wholly  such.  It  is 
an  action  of  virtue  to  make  examples  of  vicious 
men.  They  may  and  ought  to  be  upbraided  with 
their  crimes  and  follies :  both  for  their  own  amend- 
ment, if  they  are  not  yet  incorrigible,  and  for  tlie 
terrour  of  others,  to  hinder  them  from  foiling  into 
those  enormities,  which  they  see  are  so  severely 
punished  in  the  persons  of  others.  The  first 
reason  was  only  an  excuse  for  revenge ;  but  this 
second  is  absolutely  of  a  poet^s  office  to  perform : 
but  how  few  lampooners  are  there  now  living,  who 
are  capable  of  this  duty  !  When  they  oome  in 
my,  way,  it  is  impossible  sometimes  to  avoid  read- 
ing them.  But,  good  God !  how  remote  they 
are,  in  conimon  justice,  from  the  choice  of  such 


persons  as  are  the  proper  subject  of  satire !  and 
how  little  wit  they  bring,  for  the  support  of  thnr 
injustice !  Tlie  weaker  sex  is  their  most  ordinary 
theme  ;  and  the  best  and  fairest  are  sure  to  be 
the  most  severely  handled.  Amoncst  men,  those 
who  are  prosperously  unjust,  are  entitled  to  pane- 
gyric;  but  afflicted  virtue  is  insolently  stabbed 
with  all  manner  of  reproaches ;  no  decency  is  con- 
sidered, no  fulsomeness  omitted ;  no  venom  is 
wanting,  as  far  as  dulness  can  supply  it :  for  thore 
is  a  perpetual  dearth  of  wit  j  a  barrenness  of  good 
sense  and  entertainment,  llic  neglect  of  the 
readers  will  soon  put  an  end  to  this  sort  of  srrib- 
bling.  There  can  be  no  pleasantry  where  there 
is  no  wit:  no  imprrssion  can  be  made,  where 
there  is  no  truth  for  the  foundation.  To  conclude, 
they  are  like  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  this  un- 
natural season :  the  com  which  held  up  its  head, 
is  spoiled  with  rankness;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  harvest  is  laid  along,  and  little  of  good  income 
and  wholesome  nourishment  is  received  into  ^he 
barns.  This  is  almost  a  digression,  I  confess  to 
your  lordship ;  but  a  just  indignation  forced  it 
from  mc.  Now  I  have  removed  this  rubbishy  f 
will  return  to  the  comparison  of  Juvenal  and 
Horace. 

I  would  willingly  divide  the  palm  betwixt  them, 
upon  the  two  heads  of  profit  and  delight,  which 
are  the  two  ends  of  poetry  in  general.  It  must 
be  granted  by  thi  favourers  of  Juvenal,  that 
Horace  is  the  more  copious  and  profitable  in  his 
instructions  of  human  life:  buC'in  my  particular 
opinion,  which  I  set  not  up  for  a  standard  to 
better  judgments,  Juvenal  is  the  more  delightful 
author.  I  am  profited  by  both,  I  am  pleased 
with  both;  but  1  owe  more  to  Horace,  for  my 
instruction ;  and  more  to  Juvenal,  for  my  pleasure. 
This,  as  I  said,  is  my  particular  taste  of  these 
two  authors  \  they  who  will  have  either  of  them 
to  excel  the  other  in  both  qualities,  can  scarce 
give  better  reasons  for  their  opinion,  than  T  for 
mine;  but  all  unbiassed  readers  will  conclude, 
that  m^  moderation  is  not  to  be  condemned  ;  to 
such  impartial  men  I  must  appeal :  for  they  who 
have  already  formed  their  jiidgments,  may  justly 
stand  suspected  of  prejudice;  and  though  all  nho 
are  my  readers,  will  set  up  to  be  my  judges,  I 
enter  my  caveat  against  them,  that  they  ought 
not  so  much  as  to  be  of  niy  jury :  or,  if  they  be 
admitted,  it  is  but  reason  that  they  should  first 
hear  what  I  have  to  urge  ia  the  defence  of  my 
opinion. 

That  Uorace  is  somewhat  the  better  instructor 
of  the  two,  is  proved  from  hence,  that  his  instruc 
tions  are  more  general :  Jovenal^s  more  limited. 
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So  that  grantiog,  that  the  counsels  which  they 
give  are  equally  good  for  moral  use ;  Horace,  who 
giveK  the  most  various  advice,  and  most  appli- 
cable to  all  occasions  which  can  occur  to  us  in  the 
course  of  our  lives ;  as  including  in  his  discourses 
not  only  all  the  rules  of  morality,  but  also 
of  civil  conversation ;  is  undoubte<'ly  to  be 
preferred  to  him,  who  is  mon*  circumscribed 
in  his  instructions,  makes  them  to  fewer  people, 
and  on  fewer  occasions,  than  the  other.  I  may 
be  pardoned  fur  using  an  old  saying,  since  it  is 
true,  and  to  the  purpose,  Bonum  quo  commu- 
nis, eo  melius.  Juvenal,  excepting  only  his^  first 
tatirc,  is,  in  all  the  rest,  confined,  to  the  exposing 
of  some  particular  vice  ;  that  he  lashes,  and  there 
he  sticks.  His  sentences  arc  truly  shining  and 
instructive ;  but  they  are  sprinkled  here  and  there. 
Horace  is  leaching  us  in  every  line,  and  is  per- 
petually moral ;  be  had  found  out  the  skill  of  Vir- 
gil,  to  hide  his  sentences:  to  give  you  the  virtue 
of  them,  without  showing  them  in  their  full  ex- 
tent :  which  is  the  ostentation  of  a  poet,  and  not 
his  art:  and  this  Petronius  charges  on  the  authors 
of  his  time,  as  a  vice  of  writing,  which  was  then 
growing  on  the  age.  Ne  sententise  extra  torpus 
orationis  emineant :  he  would  have  them  weavcd 
into  the  body  of  the  work,  and  not  appear  em- 
bossed upon  it,  and  striking  directly  on  the  reader's 
view.  Folly  was  the  proper  quarry  of  Horace, 
and  not  vice :  and,  as  there  :^c  but  few  notori- 
ously wicked  men,  in  comparison  with  a  shoal  of 
fools  and  fops ;  so  it  is  a  harder  thing  to  make  a 
man  wise,  than  to  make  him  honest:  for  the  will 
is  only  to  be  reclaimed  in  the  one ;  but  the  un- 
derstanding is  to  bo  informed  in  the  other.  There 
are  blind  sides  and  follies,  even  in  the  prof<»*sori 
of  moral  philosophy ;  and  there  is  not  «ny  one 
sect  of  them  that  Horace  has  not  exposed.  Which, 
as  it  was  not  the  design  of  Juvenal,  who  was 
wholly  employed  in  lartiing  vices,  some  of  them 
the  most  enormous  tluit  can  be  imaijincd  j  so  per- 
haps, it  was  not  so  much  his  talent.  Omne 
vafer  vitium  ridenti  Flaccus  amico,  tangit,  &  ad- 
missus  circum  prajcordia  ludit.  This  was  the 
commendation  which  I'crsins  gave  him;  whtrc  by 
ritium,  he  means  those  little  vices,  which  we  call 
follies,  the  defects  of  human  understanding,  or  at 
most  the  peccadillos  of  life,  rather  than  the  tragi- 
cal vices,  to  which  men  arc  hurricnl  by  their  un- 
rulv  passions  and  exorbitant  de>ires.  But  in  the 
woitl  omne,  which  is  unm-nd,  he  conelutks  with 
me,  that  the  divine  wit  of  Horace  left  nothing 
nntouchea  ;  that  he  luttrcd  into  the  inmost 
T^jrtMvcs  of  nature  j  found  out  lU*  i»Ji)erfcct4ons 


even  of  the  most  wise  and  grave,  af  well  ai  cf  fho 
common  people;  discovering,  even  in  the  great 
Trebatiuf,  to  whom  he  addfetiet  the  fint  sattie, 
hii  hunting  after  business,  and  following  the  court, 
as  well  as  in  the  persecntor  Crispiniis,  his  imper- 
tinence and  importunity.  It  is  true  he  exposes 
Crispinus  openly,  as  a  common  nuisance ;  bat  be 
rallies  the  other  as  a  friend,  more  finely.  The 
exhortations  of  Persius  are  confined  to  noblemen  \ 
and  the  stoic  philosophy  Is  that  alone  which  he 
recommends  to  them ;  Juvenal  exhorts  to  par- 
ticular virtues,  as  they  are  opposed  to  those  vicet 
against  which  he  declaims ;  but  Horace  laughs  ta 
shame  all  follies,  and  insinuates  virtue,  rather 
by  familiar  examples,  than  by  the  severity  of 
precepts. 

This  last  consideration  seems  to  iodine  the 
balance  on  the  side  of  Horace,  and  to  give  him 
the  preference  to  Juvenal,  not  only  in  profit,  bat 
in  pleasure.  But,  after  all,  I  mutt  confea  that 
the  delight  which  Horace  gives  me,  is  but  lan- 
guishing. Be  pleased  still  to  understand,  that  I 
speak  of  my  own  taste  only  r  he  may  ravish  other 
men  ;  bat  I  am  too  stupid  and  insensible  to  be 
tickled.  Wliere  he  barely  grins  himself,  and  u 
Scaliger  says,  only  shows  his  white  teeth,  he 
cannot  provoke  me  to  any  laughter.  His  nihanity, 
that  is,  his  good  manners,  are  to  be  commended ; 
but  his  wit  is  faint ;  and  his  salt,  if  I  may  dare 
to  say  80,  almost  insipid.  Juvenal  is  of  a  more 
vigorous  and  masculine  wit;  he  gives  me  as  modi 
pleasure  as  \  can  bear  :  he  fully  satisfies  my  ex- 
pectation ;  he  treats  his  subject  home :  hb  spleen 
is  raised,  and  he  raises  mine :  I  have  the  plea- 
sure of  concernment  in  all  he  says  :  he  drives  his 
reader  along  with  him ;  and  when  he  is  at  the  end 
of  his  way,  I  willingly  stop  with  him.  If  he  went 
another  stage,  it  would  be  too  far,  it  would  make 
a  journey  of  a  progress,  and  turn  delight  into  fa- 
tigue. When  he  gives  over,  it  is  a  sign  the  sub- 
ject is  exhausted,  and  the  wit  of  man  can  carry 
it  no  farther.  If  a  fault  can  justly  be  found  in 
him.  It  is  that  he  is  sometimes  too  luxuriant,  too 
redundant  {  says  more  than  he  needs,  like  my 
friend  the  Plain -dcaJer,  hut  never  more  thaa 
pleases.  Add  to  this,  that  his  thoughts  are  as 
just  as  those  of  Horace,  and  much  more  elevated. 
His  (expressions  are  sonorous  and  more  noble ;  bis 
verse  more  numerous,  and  his  words  are  suitable 
to  his  thoughts,  sublime  and  lofVy.  All  these 
contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  the  reader !  and  the 
greater  the  soul  of  him  who  reads,  bis  transports 
are  the  greater.  Horace  is  always  on  the  amble, 
Juvenal  on  the  gajlop ',  but  hit  way  is  perpetsaUEr 
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than  Horace,  but  as  securely}  and  the  swiftness 
adds  a  more  lively  agitation  to  the  spirits.    The 
lov  style  of  Horace  is  according  to  his  subjecti 
that  is  generally  grave:  I  question  not  bnt  he 
could  have  raised  it :  for  the  first  epistle  of  the 
second  L  x>k,   which  he  writes  to  Augustus,    (a 
most  instructive  satire  concerning  poetry,)  is  of  so 
louch  dignity  in  the  words,  and  of  so  much  eleganey 
in  the  numbers,  that  the  author  plainly  sImws, 
the    sermo  pcdesirit,    m  Im  atker  Mtires,    was 
lather  his  choice  than  Ihs  neeesstty.      He  was 
a.  rival  to  LnciUns,  his  predecessor,  and  was  re- 
«oif«d  to  surpass  him  in  his  own  manner.     Ln- 
cilios,    as  we  see  by   his  remaining  fragments, 
miaded  neither  his  style  nor  his  numbers,  nor  his 
purity  of  words,  nor  his  run  of  verse ;    Horace 
therefore  copes  with  him  in  that  humble  way  of 
satire,  writes  under  his  own  force,  and  carries  a 
dead  weight,  that  he  may  match  his  competitor 
in  the  race.     This  I  imagine  was  the  chief  reason, 
why  he  minded  only  (he  clearness  of  his  satire, 
and  the  cleanness  of  expression,  without  ascending 
to  those  heights,  to  which  his  own  vigour  might 
have  carried  him.     But  limiting  his  desires  only 
to  the  conquest  of  Lucilius,  he  had  the  ends  of  his 
rival,  who  lived  before  him ;  but  made  way  for  a 
new  conquest  over  himself,  by  Juvenal  his  suc- 
cessor.    He  could  not  give  an  equal  pleasure  to 
lb  reader,  because  he  used  not  equal  instruments. 
The  fault  was  in  the  tools,  and  not  in  the  worlc- 
man.      But  versifications  and  numbers    are  the 
greatest  pleasures  of  poetry  :  Viripl  knew  it,  and. 
practised  both  so  happily,  that,  for  aught  I  know, 
liis  greatest  excellency  is  in  his  diction.     In  all 
other  parts  of  poetry,  he  is  faultless  ;  but  in  this 
he  placed  his  chief  perfection.      And,  give  me 
leave,  my  lord,  since  I  have  here  an  apt  occasion, 
to  say,  that  Virgil  could  have  written  sharper  sa- 
tires, than  either  Horace  or  Juvenal,  if  be  would 
have  employed  his  talent  that  way.     I  will  pro- 
duce  a  verse  and  a  half  of  his,  in  one   of  his 
eclogues,  to  justify  my  opinion ;  and  with  com- 
mas after  every  word,  to  show,  that  he  has  given 
almost  as  many  lashes,  as  he  has  written  sylla- 
bles ;  it  is  against  a  l>ad  poet,  whose  ill  verses  he 
describes :    Noo  tu,    in  triviis,  indocte,    solebas, 
strident!,  miserum,  stipula,  disperdere,   carmen  ? 
But  to  return  to  my  purpose :  when  there  is  any 
thing  deficient  in  numbers  and  sound,  the  reader 
is  uneasy  and  unsatisfied  j  he  wants  something  of 
his  compliment,  desires  somewhat  which  he  finds 
not :  and  this  being  the  manifest  defect  of  Hora«e, 
it  ia  no  wonder  that,  finding  it  supplied  in  Juvenal, 
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we  are  more  ddighted  with  him.    And  besides 
this,  the  sauce  of  Juvenal  is  more  pQignaat^  to 
create  in  us  an  appetite  of  reading  hMiu    Th« 
meat  of  Horace  is  more   nouriifciug;    httt   tha 
cookery  of  Juvenal  more  e3M|«ttsSte  |  «o  that  grant- 
ing Horace  to  be  the  latfe  general  philosopher, 
we  cannot  deny  tkai  luvenal  was  the  greater  poet, 
I  BMan  m  M^ie.     His  thoughts  are  sharper,  hit 
iaiif— tion  agamst  vice  is  more  vehement;    hip 
spirit  has  more  of  the  commonwealth  genius  ;  hd 
treats  tyranny,  and  all  the  vices  attending  it,  aa 
they  deserve,  with  the  utmost  rigour  i  and  con- 
sequently a  noble  soul  is  better  pleased  with  a 
zealous  vindicator  of  Roman  liberty  than  with  a 
temporizing  poet,  a  well-mannered  coprt  slave, 
and  a  man  who  is  often  afraid  of  laughing  ip  tW 
right  place;    who  is  ever  decent,  because  he  is 
naturally  servile.     After  all,  Horace  had  the  dis-* 
advantage  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived ;  they 
were  better  for  the  man,  but  worse  for  the  sa- 
tirist.    It  is  generally  said,  ,that  those  enormous 
vices  which  were  practised  under  the  reign  of  Do- 
mitian,  were  not  known  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
Caisar :  that  therefore  Juvimal  had  a  larger  field 
than  Horace.      Little  follies  were  out  of  doors, 
when  oppression  was  to  be  scourged  instead  of 
avarice ;  it  was  no  longer  time  to  turn  into  ridi- 
cule the  false  opinions  of  philosophers,  when  tha 
Roman  liberty  was  to  be  asserted.     There  wa^ 
more  need  of  a  Brutus  in  Domitian*s  days,  to  re- 
deem or  mend,  than  of  a  Horace,  if  he  had  been 
then  living,  to  laugh  at  a  fly-catcher.  •  This  reflec- 
tion at  the  same  time  excuses  Horace,  but  exalts 
Juvenal.      I  have  ended,  befbre  I  was  aware,  the 
comparison  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  upon  the  to-? 
pics  of  pleasure  and  delight ;  and,  indeed,  [  may 
safely  here  conclude  that  common-place ;  for  if  wf 
make  Horace  our  minister  of  state  in  satire,  and 
Juvenal  of  our  private  pleasures ;  I  think  the  lat- 
ter has  no  ill  bargain  of  it.     Let  profit  have  the 
pre-eminence  of  honour,    in  the  end  of  poetry. 
Pleasure,  though  but  the  second  in  degree,  is  tho 
first  in  favour.     And  who  would  not  chuse  to  be    \ 
loved  better,  rather  than  to  be  more  esteemed  ? 
But  I  am  entered  already  upon  another  topio; 
which  concerns  the  particular  merits  of  these  two 
satirists.      However,    I  will  pursue  my    business 
where  I  left  it ;  and  carry  it  farther  than  that 
common  observation  of  the  several  ages  in  which 
these  authors  flourished.     When   Horace  writ  his 
satires,    the  monarchy  of  his  Caesar  was  in  its 
newness,  and  the  government  but  just  made  easy 
to  the  copquered  people.    They  could  not  possibly 
have  forgotten  the  usurpation  of  that  prince  upoa 
their  freedom,  nor  the  vlohrut  metlwdy  vrhich  he 
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bad  u«ed,  io  the  cotnpafisiiig  that  vast  design : 
tbey  yet  remembered  bis  proscriptioos,  and  the 
tlaaghter  of  so  many  noble  Romans,  their  d«« 
fenders  Amongst  tU«  rest,  that  horrible  action 
of  his,  when  hf  forced  livia  fn)m  the  arms  of  her 
husband,  who  was  constrained  to  see  her  married, 
as  Dion  relates  the  story,  and,  big  with  child  as 
■he  was,  conveyed  to  the  bed  of  his  insulting 
rival,  llie  same  Dion  Cabsius  gives  us  another 
instance  of  the  crime  before  mentkmed  :  that  Cor- 
nelius Sisenna,  being  reproached  in  full  senate, 
with  the  licentious  condatt  of  his  wife,  returned 
tliis  answer;  that  he  had  married  ber  by  the 
counsel  of  Augu«tus  :  intimatiug,  says  my  author, 
t.hat  Augnstns  had  obliged  him  to  that  marri*<re 
that  he  might,  under  that  covert,  have  tlie  more 
free  access  unto  her.  His  adulteries  were  still  before 
their  eyes,  but  tbey  roust  be  patient,  where  they 
JMd  not  power.  In  other  things  that  emperor  was 
moderate  enough :  propriety  was  generally  secur- 
ed, and  the  people  entertained  with  public  shows, 
and  donatives,  to  make  them  more  easily  digest 
ttieir  lost  liberty.  But  Augustus,  who  was  consci- 
ous to  himself  of  so  many  crhnes  which  he  had 
committed,  thought  in  the  first  place  to  provide 
fbr  his  own  repnUtion,  by  making  an  edict  against 
lampoons  and  satir.'S,  and  t^e  authors  of  those 
defamatory  writings,,  which  my  anthor  Tadtnt, 
firom  the  law  term, 'calls  femosos  libellos. 

In  the  first  book  of  his  Annala,  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  it,  in  these  words :  Primus 
Augustus  cognitionem  de  famosis  libellis  specie 
lea  is  ejus,  tractavit ;  commotns  Cassii  Seven  li- 

bidtni,  qui  "riros  foeminasque  ilhistres,  procacibus 
scriplis    diflamavvrat     Tlius,    in    Enfflish  :    Au- 

gustnsi  was  the   first,  who  undnr  the  colour  of  that 

taw  took  cognizance  of  lampoons ;  being  provoked 
to  it,  by  the.  petulanoy  of  Cassius  Scvenis,  who 

had  defamed  many  iHostrious    persons  of   both 

sexes,  in  his  writinfrs.     The  law  to  which  Tacitus 

refers,   w.is  lex  \xsw)  mojestatis  :  commonly  called 

for  the  sake  of  brevity,  maj«^stas  •,  or,  a^  we  say, 

high  treason  :  he  means  not  that  tliis  low  had  not 

been  enacted  formerly :  for  it  had  br en  made  by 

the  Decemviri,  and  was  inscribed  nmoncst  tlia  rest 

in  the  twelve  tables :  to  prevent  the  aspersion  of 

the  Roman  majesty,  either  of  the  people  them- 
selves, or  thehr  religion,  or  their  ijiagistrates :  and 

the  infringement  of  it  was  capital ;  thnt  is,  the 

offender  was  whipt  to  death  with  the  faeces,  which 

were  borne  before  the  chief  officers  of  Rome.    But 

Augustus  was  the  first,  tvho  restored  that  inter- 
mitted law  :  by  the  words,  "  under  colour  of  that 

IHw/*  he  insinuates    that  Augustus  caused  it  to 


be  executed,   ob    pretence  eC  those  UbeU,  wtadk 
were  written  by   CasbiuaSeverus,  against  the  no- 
bility ;  but,  in  truth,  to  save  himself  from  such 
defiimatory  verses.  Suetonius  likewise  makes  men- 
tion of  it  thus :    Sparso;  de  ae  in  Curii  famosos 
libellos,  nee  cxparit,    k,  tnagiia  curi  redarguit 
Ac  ne  requisitis  quidem  auctaribtis,  id  racdo  cen- 
suit,  cognoeceodum  post  hac,  de  iis  qui  libeliai 
aut  carmina  ad  infamiam  cujuspiam  sub  aliene 
nomine    edant       Augustus    was    not    afraid    of 
libels,    says- that  author:    yet  he   took  aU  care 
imaginable  to  have  them  answered  ;  and  then  de- 
creedr  th  t  fbr  the  time  to  come,  the  au'then  of 
them  should  be  punished**'  But  ^urelius  makes 
it  yet  more  clear,  according  to  my  sense,  thatthi« 
emperor,  {br  his  own  sake,  durst  not  permit  tbeni 
Fecit    id  Augustus    in  speciem,  Ic  quasi  grati- 
flcaretur  popnb  Romano,    &  primoribus  urhisj 
sed  revera  ut  sibi  censideret :  nam  habuit  in  aniso, 
comprimere  nimiam  quorundam  procacitatem  ia 
loquendo,  k  qu&  nee  ipse  excmptits  fuit.    Nam 
suo  nomine  oompescere  enit  inridioaiHn,  sub  alieno 
facile  k.  utile.     Ergb  specie  legis  tractavit  quasi 
populi  Romani   najestas   inCunareCur.    This,   I 
think,  is  a  sufficient  comment  on  that  passage  of 
Tacitus ;  I  will  add  only,  by  the  way,  that  the 
whole  family  of  the  Caesars,  and  all  th»r  relations, 
were  included  in  the  law ;  because  the  majesty 
of  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  the  empire,  was 
wholly  in   that  house;    omnia  Caesar  erat;  they 
were  all  accounted  sacred  who  belongetl  to.him. 
As  fbr  Cassius  Severus,  he  waa  contemporary  with 
Horace  ;  and  was  the  same 'poet  against  whom  be 
writes  in  his  epodes,    under  this  title.    In  Cas- 
sium  Severum  maledicum  poetam  ;   perhaps   in-» 
ten«^ing  to  kill  two  cr&ws,  aoebrding  to  our  pro- 
verb, with  one  stone,  and  revenge  both  himself 
and  his  emperor  together. 

Prom  hence  I  may  reasonably  conclude,  that 
Augustus,  who  was  not  altogether  so  good  as  be 
was  wise,  had  some  by-respect  ip  the  enacting  of 
this  law  :  for  to  do  any  thing  for  nothing,  was  not 
his  maxim.  Horace,  as  he  w^  a  couitier,  com- 
plied with  the  interest  of  his  master  ;  and  avoiding 
the  lashing  of  greater  crimes,  confined  himself  to 
the  ridiculing  of  petty  vices,  and  common  follies ; 
excepting  only  some  reserved  cases,  in  his  odes 
and  epodes,  of  his  own  particular  qnarrds,  which, 
either  with  permission  of  the  magistrate,  or  with- 
out it,  every  man  will  revenge,  though  I  say  not 
that  he  should  ;  for  prior  lanlt  is  a  good  excuse 
in  the  civil  law,  if  Christianity  bad  not  taught  as 
to  forgive.  However,  he-  was  not  the  proper  man 
to    arraign   great  rices,  at  least    if  the  stories 
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nbloii  we  hear  of  him  mvt.  true,  that  ke  functked 
womiB,  which  I  will  not  here  mentioii,  out  of  ho- 
ttoor  to  him.  It  was  not  for  a  Clodius  to  accuse 
idolterert,  espcdalty  when  Ansuitits  wai  of  that 
Bomber :  so  that  thoi^^h  hit  age  was  not  exempted 
from  the  wont  of  villainies,  there  was  no  {jreecToim 
left  to  reprehend  them,  by  reason  of  the  edict 
And  oar  poet  was  not  fit  to  represent  them  in  an 
odious  character,  because  hhnself  wa«  dipt  in  the 
same  actions.  Upon  this  account,  without  farther 
insisting  on  the  dilferent  tempers  of  Juvenal  and 
Horace,  I  conclude,  that  the  subjecto  Krhich  Horace- 
.  chose  for  satire,  are  of  a  lower  iiatture  than  those 
of  mtiich  Jurenal  has  written. 

Thus  I  have  treated,  in  a  new  n»cthod,  the 
comparison  betwixt  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Per- 
sius ;  somewhat  of  their  particular  manner  belong- 
ing to  all  of  them  is  yet  remaining  to  be  con- 
sidered. Pe«ios  was  grave,  and  particulariy  dp- 
posed  his  gravity  to  lewdness,  which  was  the  pre-* 
dominant  vice  in  Nero^s  court,  at  the  time  when 
he  published  his  satires,  which  waa  before  that 
emperor  feU  into  the  excess  of  cruelty.  Horace 
waa  a  mild  admooisber,  a  court  satirist,  fit  for  the 
geatle  ^mes  of  Augustus,  and  more  fit,  for  the 
reasons  which  I  have  already  given.  Juvenal  was 
fH  proper  for  his  times,  as  they  for  theirs :  his 
was  an  age  that  deserved  a  more  severe  chastise- 
ment :  vices  were  more  gross  and  open,  more 
flagitious,  more  encouraged  by  the  example  of  a 
tyrant,  aiul  more  protected  by  h'ls  authority. 
Therefore,  wheresoever  Juvenal*  mentions  Nero, 
he  means  Dojiitiau,  whom  he  dares  not  atuck  in 
his  own  pewon,  but  scourges  him  by  proxy.  Hein- 
shis  urges  in  praise  of  Homce,  that,  according  to 
the  ancient  art  and  law  of  satire,  it  should  be 
nearer  to  comedy  than  tragedy ;  not  decUiming 
Against  vice,  but  only  laughing  at  it.  Neither 
l^erslus  nor  Juvenal  were  ignorant  of  this,  for 
they  had  both  studied  Horace.  And  the  th'mg 
itself  is  plainly  true.  Bat  as  they  had  read  Horace, 
they  had  likewise  read  Lucilins,  of  whom  Pereius 
•ays.  secait  urbem;  &  genuinum  fregit  in  illis; 
meaning  Matius  and  Lupus:  and  Juvenal  also 
mentions  him  in  these  words:  Bnae  velut  stricto, 
quoties  Lncilins  atrdens  infremuit,  &c.  So  that 
they  thought  the  imitation  of  Lncilius  was  more 
proper  to  theh-  purpose  than  that  of  Horace. 
♦♦They  changed  satire,»'  says  Holiday;  "  but 
they  changed  it  for  the  better :  for  the  business 
being  to  reform  great  vices,  chastisement  goes 
fiirther  than  admonition  j  whereas  a  perpetual 
grin,  like  that  of  Horaoe,  does  rather  anger  than 
§mend  i^  ci^an,'' 


TO  JUVENAt.  «» 

Thus  far  that  learned  crHlc,   Barttn  Holiday, 
whose  interpretation  and  iJluhtrations  of  Jnvenal 
are  as  «xcellent,  as  the  verse  of  his  translation 
and  his  English  are  lame  and  pitiful.     For  it  ia 
not  enough  to  give  us  tho   meaning  of  a  poet, 
which  I  acknowledge  him  to  have  performed  moel 
faithfully,  but  he  must  also  imitate  his  genius 
and  his  numbers,  as  far  as  the  English  will  comn 
up  to  the  elcgaace  of  the  original.     In  few  words, 
it  i4  only  for  a  poet  to  translate  a  poet.     Holiday 
and  St&pylton  had   not  enough  considered  this, 
when  the    attempted  Juvt^nal ;  but  I  forbear  rC'* 
flections  i  only  I  b^g  leave  to  take  notice  of  thia 
sentence,  where  Holiday  saysi*  "  a  perpetual  grin, 
like  that  of  Horaoe,  rather  stagers  than  amends  a 
man."      I  cannot  give  him   up  the  manner  of 
Horace,  in  low  satire,  so  eai»iiy  ;  let  the  chastise* 
ment  of  Juvenal  be  never  so  necessary  for  his  .new 
kind  of  satire;  .let  him  declaim  as  wittily  and 
sharply  as  he  pleases,  yet  still  the  nicest  and  roost 
dalicate  touchea-  of  satire  consist  in  fine  laillery. 
This,  my  lord,  is  your  particular  talent,  to  which 
even  Juvenal  oouhl  not  arrive.     It  is  not  reading, 
it  is  not  imitation  of  an  author,  which  can  pro- 
duce his  fineness :  it  must  be  inborn,  it  must  pro* 
coed  from  a  genius,  and  particular  way  of  think- 
ing, which  is  not  to  be  taught ;  and  therefore  not 
to  Ite  imitated  by  him  who  has  it  not  from  natures 
how  easy  is  it  to  call  rogue  and  villain,  and  that 
wittily!    But  how  hard  to  make  a  man  appear 
a  fool,  a  blockbead,  or  a  knave,  witho«it  using 
any  of  those  opprobrious  terms !  To  spare  the 
grossnesa  of  the  names,  and  to  do  the  thing  yet 
more  severely,  is  to  draw  a  full  face,  and  to  make 
the  nose  and  cheeks  sund  out,   and  yet  not  to 
employ  any  depth  of  shadowing.     This  ia   the 
myjtery  of  that  noble  trade,  which  yet  no  roaster 
can  teach  to   his  apprentice:    he  may  give  the 
rnles,  but  the  scholar'  is  never  the  nearer  in  bit 
practice.      Neither  Is  it  true,   that  this  fineneM 
of  raillery  is  offensive.     A  witty  man  is  tickled 
while  he  is  hurt  in  this  manner;  and  a  fool  feeU 
it  not    The  occasion  of  an  offonce  may  possibly 
be  given,  but  be  cannot  take  it.     if  it  be  granted, 
that  in  effect  this  way  does  more  mischief ;  that 
a  man  is  secretly  wounded,  and  though  he  be  not 
sensible  himaelf,  yet  the  malicious  world  will  find 
it  out  for  him  :  yet  there  is  still  a  vast  di0erence 
betwixt   the  slovenly  butchering  of  a  man,  and 
the  fineness  of  a  stroke  that  separates  the  head 
from  the  body,  and  leaves  it  standing  in  its  place. 
**  A  man  may  be  capable,  as  Jack  Ketch's  wifo 
said  of  bis  servant,    of  a  plain  piece,  of  work,  a 
bare  hanging;   bnt  to  make  a  nwlgfectar  die 
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•vectljr,  wat  only  belonging  to  her  hutband.  I 
wish  I  could  apply  it  to  myself;  if  tho  reader 
would  be  kind  enough  to  think  it  belongs  to  me. 
The^character  of  Zimri,  in  my  AbsaloBi,  k,  in 
my  ophiion,  worth  the  whole  poem  t  It  is  not 
bloody,  but  it  is  ridiculotis  eooogli ;  and  he  ibr 
whom  it  was  intended,  iras  tao  witty  to  resent  it 
as  an  ii^ury^  If  I  had  laiM,  I  might  hate  snf- 
fnred  (brit joitly ;  but  f  managed  mine  own  works 
■MM  liapiHly,  perhaps  more  dexterously.  I 
jaToided  the  mention  of  great  crimes,  and  applied 
wyself  to  the  r^resenting  of  blind  sides,  and 
BttteeKtHMagaaoies :  io  which,  the  wittier  a  man 
is,  he  is  generally  Hk  man  ubauaiiai.  It  suc- 
ceeded as  I  wubed ;  the  jest  went  round,  and  be 
was  laughed  at  in  hfe  turn  who  began  the  frolic. 

And  thus,  my  lord,  you  see  I  have  preferred 
the  manner  of  Horace,  and  of  your  lordship,  in 
the  kind  satire,  to  that  of  Juvenal ;  and  I  think, 
reasonably.    Holiday  ought  not  to  have  arraigned 
so  great    an  author,  for  that  which  was  his  ex- 
cellency and  his  merit :  or  if  he  did,  on  such  a 
palpable  mistake,  he  might  expect  that  some  one 
might  possibly  arise,  cither  in  his  own  time,  or 
After  him,   to  rectify  his  errour,   and  restore  to 
Horace  that  commendation,  of  which  he  has  so 
unjustly  robbed  him.  And  let  the  manes  of  Juvenal 
forgive  me,  if  I  say,  that  this  way  of  Horace  was 
the  best  for  amending  manners,  as  it  is  the  most 
difficult      His  was,   an  ense  rescindendum  ;  but 
that  of  Horaee  was  a  pleasant  cure,    with    all 
the  limbs  preserved  entirely ;  and,  as  our  mounte- 
banks tell  us  in  their  bills,  without  keeping  the 
patient  within  doOrs  for  a  day.     What  they  pro- 
mise only,  Horace  his  effectually  performed :  yet 
I  contradict  not  the  proposition  which  I  formerly 
advanced :  Juvenal's  times  required  a  more  pain- 
ful kind  of  operation :  but  if  he  had  lived  in  the 
age  of  Horace,  I  must  needs  afBrm,  that  he  had 
it  not  about  him.     He  took  the  method  which  was 
prescribed  him  by  his  own  genius;    which   was 
sharp  and  eager ;  he  could  not  rally,  but  be  could 
declaim ;  and  as  his  provocations  were  creat,  he 
has  revenged  them  tragically.    This  notwithstand- 
ing, I  am  to  say  another  word,  which,  as  true  as 
it  is,  will  yet  displease  the  partial  admirers  of  our 
Horace.     I  have  hinted  it  before ;  but  it  is  time 
fcr  me  now  to  speak  more  plainly. 

This  manner  of  Horace  is  indeed  the  best ;  but 
Horace  has  not  executed  it  altogether  so  happily, 
at  least  not  often.  The  manner  of  Jurenal  is 
confessed  to  be  inferior  to  the  former ;  but  Juvenal 
^as  excelled  him  in  his  performance.  Juvenal 
iasxaiftd  more  wittily  than  Horace  has  rallied. 


Honoe 


to  make  hlf  rtader  laigb;  Ul  bo 
of  hif  experioMiit.    Javenal  always  in* 
Caads  to  move  yoar  faidignatioo ;  aad  he  aHraji 
brings  about  his  potpoee.    Horace^  iMr  aught  I 
know,  might  have  tiekled  the  people  ef  hisage } 
but  amongst  the  modems  be  is  aot  so  saccasfiiL 
They  who  say  he  entertains  so  pleasantly,  nay 
perhaps  value  themselves  on  the  ^oicknesi  of  their 
own  understandings,  that  they  can  see  ajestfiv* 
ther  off  than  other  men :  they  may  find  oocasioa 
of  laughter  in  the  wit-battle  of  the  two  boffMos, 
Sarmentus  and  Ooerrus ;  and  hold  their  sidea  ,€or 
fear  of  bursting,  when  Ropilius  and  Persios  are 
•eoUiBg.     Formy  awB  part,  I  caaaalyiiwtha 
okaraoters «f aM fine,  ahhii  mi  jirfaaairfj^i— t 
but  for  my  heart  I  cannot  so  much  as  smile  at 
their  insipid  raillery.   I  see  not  why  Persius  should 
call  upon  Brutus  to  revenge  him  on  his  advemry; 
and  that  because  he  had  killed  JuUns  Cesar  for 
endeavouring  to  be  a  king,  therefore  he  should  be 
desired  to  murder  Rupilius,  only  because  his  naoM 
was  Mr.  King.    A  miserable  clench,  in  my  opi- 
nion, for  Horace  to  record  :  I  have  heard  honest' 
Mr.  Swan  make  many  a  better,  and  yet  have  had 
the  grace  to  hold  my  countenance.    But  it  may 
be  puns  were  then  in  fashion,  aa  they  were  wit  in 
the  sermons  of  the  last  age,  and  in  the  court  of  king 
Charles  IL     I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  for  the  sake  oC 
Horace ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  has  no  fine 
palate  who  can  feed  so  heartily  on  garbage. 

But  I  have  already  wearied  myself,  and  doubt 
not  but  I  have  tired  your  lordship's  patience,  with 
this  long,  rambling,  and  I  fear  trivial  discourse* 
Upon  the  one  half  of  the  merits,  that  is,  pleasure, 
I  cannot  but  conclude  that  Juvenal  was  the  better 
satirist :  they  who  will  descend  into  his  particular 
praises,  may  find  them  at  large  in  the  disserta^ 
tion  of  the  learned  Rigaltius  to  Thuanus.  As  for 
Persius,  I  have  given  the  reasons  why  I  think 
him  inferior  to  both  of  them :  yet  I  have  one 
thing  to  add  on  that  subject. 

Barten  Holiday,  who  translated  both  Juvenal 
and  Persius,  has  made  this  distinction  betwixt 
them,  whidli  is  no  less  true  than  witty;  That, 
in  Persius,  the  difficulty  is  to  find  a  meaning;  io 
Juvenal  to  choose  a  meaning :  so  crabbed  is  Per- 
sius, and  so  copious  is  Juvenal :  so  much  the  un- 
derstanding is  employed  in  one,  and  so  much  the 
judgment  in  the  other.  So  difficult  it  is  to  find 
any  sense  in  the  former,  and  the  best  sense  of  the 
latter. 

If,  on  the  other  side,  any  one  suppose  I  have 
commended  Horace  below  his.  merit,  when  I  bate 
allowed  liim  but  the  second  place,  I  4estre  him 
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t9  tomMtu,  if  Jinmal,  a  bmui  of  4»otk\&iii  naionkl 
eadnrnmcKkUf  be^es  the  advantefM  of  ^igeoce 
tpA  flindy,  and  ooraiiif  after  him,  and  boildiaf 
ttpoB  hia  fraadataons,  might  not  probably,  with 
all  theae  belpt,  mrpaM  him  ?  And  whether  it  be 
any  diahoaour  to  Horace  to  be  thos  lorpaaed  $ 
aiboa  se  art,  or  scieooe,  it  at  once  began  and 
perfected,  hot  that  it  must  past  first  throngh 
many  hands,  and  even  throngh  sereral  ages  ?  If 
LocUius  oottld  add  to  Ennios,  and  Horace  to  Lo- 
dliusy  why,  without  any  diminntion  to  the  fiime 
«Mght  not  JnTonal  give  the  last  per^ 
i^thatwwt^araaaw;  what  Hsufta- 

tragical  satire,  as  Horace  does  in  theoomkid? 
I  hare  read  over  attentirely  both  Heinsius  and 
Dacier,  in  their  commendations  of  Horace ;  but 
I  can  ftnd  no  more  in  either  of  them,  for  the  pre- 
ference of  him  to  Juvenal,  than  the  initrucUve 
part ;  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  not  that  of  plea- 
sure ;  whicfa  therefore  is  here  allowed  hun»  not- 
withsUnding  what  Scaliger  and  Rigaltius  havo 
pleaded  to  the  contrary  for  Jufenal.  And,  to 
show  that  I  am  impartial,  I  will  here  trsnslato 
what  Dacier  has  said  on  that  soliffect 

**  I  cannot  give  a  more  just  idea  ofthe  two  books 
if  satires  made  by  Horace,  than  by  comparing 
them  to  the  statues  of  the  Silent,  to  which  Alci- 
biades  compares  Socrates,  in  the  Symposium. 
They  were  figures  which  had  nothing  of  agreeable, 
nothmg  of  beauty  on  thefar  outside :  but  when  any 
one  took  the  pains  to  open  them,  and  search  hito 
them,  he  there  found  the  figures  of  a^  the  deities. 
So,  in  the  shape  that  Horace  presents  himself  to 
ttti  in  his  satires,  we  see  nothing  at  the  first  view 
which  deserves  our  attention.  It  seems  that  he  is 
rather  an  amusement  for  children,  than  for  the 
serious  consideration  of  men :  but  when  we  take 
away  his  crust,  and  that  which  hides  him  from 
oar  nght,  when  we  discover  him  to  the  bottom, 
then  we  find  all  the  divinities  m  a  full  assembly : 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  virtues  which  ought  to  be 
the  continual  exercise  of  those,  who  seriously  en- 
deavour to  correct  their  Tices.»* 

It  is  easy  to  observe,  that  Dader,  in  this  noble 
similitude,  has  confined  the  praise  of  his  author 
wholly  to  the  instructive  part :  the  commcndatioo 
ionis  on  this,  and  so  does  that  which  follows. 

**  In  these  two  hooks  of  satire,  it  b  the  bushiess 
of  Horace  to  instrqct  us  how  to  combat  our  vices, 
to  regubte  001*  passions,  to  follbw  nature,  to  give 
^ads  to  otir  desires,  to  distinguish  betwbct  truth 
>nd  folsehood,  and  betwixt  our  conception  of 
tbmgs  and  things  themselves ;  to  come  back  from 
*v  prfjodibaU  opmioDS,   to  vnderBtand  eiactly 
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the  principles  and  motives  of  all  our  actions }  and 
to  avoid  the  ridicule,  into  which  all  men  neces- 
sarily fon,  who  are  intoxicated  with  those  notiona 
which  they  have  received  from  their  masters; 
and  (which  they  obstinately  retain,  without  exa- 
mming  whether  or  no  they  be  founded  on  right 


*'  In  a  word,  he  labonn  to  render  us  ha^y  in  r^* 
iation  to  ourselves,  agreeable  and  foithful  to  a«r 
friends,  and  discreet,  serviceable,  and  wdl-bred  la 
relation  to  those  with  whom  we  are  obliged  to  Itve^ 
and  to  converse.    To  make  his  ^gurcs  intnlUgihkt 

tfaelilt|ili<la€ 

la  no  great  naMer:  and,  as  Epictetus  says,  therr 
is  nothing  of  beauty  in  all  this,  or  what  it 
worthy  of  a  prudent  man.  The  principal  busi- 
ness, and  which  is>  of  most  impoctanoa  to  us,  it 
to  show  the  nte,  th^  treason,  and  the  proof  of  hit 
preoepts. 

"  They  who  endeavoor  not  to  correct  theottelvesv 
accord'mg  to  so  exact  a  model,  are  just  Ilka  tha 
patients,  who  have  open  before  them  a  book  of 
admirable  receipts  for  their  diseases,  and  please 
themselves  with  reading  it,  without  comprehend- 
ing the  nature  of  the  remedies,  or  bow  to  ipply 
them  to  their  cure*** 

Let  Horace  go  off  with  these  encomlams^  wliidb 
he  has  so  well  deserved. 

To  conclude  the  contention  betwixt  onr  three 
poets,  I  wUl  use  the  words  of  Virgil,  in  his  fifth 
iCneid,  where  Aieas  proposes  the  lewaida  of  tht 
footH^ce,  to  ^  three  first  who  should  leaoh  the 
goaU  T^  prsMnia  primi  aocipient,  fiavaquo 
caput  nectentur  oliv4 :  Let  these  three  andeata 
be  preferred  to  all  the  modems ;  as  flnt  arriving 
at  th^  goal :  let  them  all  be  crowned  as  victors, 
with  the  wreath  that  properly  belongs  to  satire. 
But,  after  that, « with  this  distinctioQ  amongst 
themselves.  Primus  equum  phaleris  insignem 
victor  habeto.  Let  Juvenal  ride  fifvt  in  tri- 
umph. Alter  Amaaoniam  pharetram,  plenam- 
que  sagittis  Threiciis,  lato  quam  ciicumplec 
titur  auro  balteus,  h  tereti  subnectit  figula  gemma« 
Let  Horace,  who  is  the  seoond,  and  but  just  the 
second,  carry  off  the  quivers  and  the  arrows,  at 
the  badges  of  his  satire:  and  the  golden-belt,  and 
the  diamond-button:  Tertius,  ArgoUcohocClypeo 
contentus  abito.  And  let  Penius,  the  last  of  the 
first  three  worthies,  be  contented  with  th«  Grecian 
shield,  and  with  victory,  not  only  over  all  tht 
Grecians,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  Roman  satire, 
but  over  all  the  modems  in  suoceedhig  agt^j  jex-. 
ceptmg  Boileau  and  your  lordship. 

And  thus  I  have  given  the  history  of  latirt,  and 
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d&nved  k  from  Enniut,  toyoor  lonWiip ;  that  », 
from  its  fim  rudimenU  of  Urbwity,  to  its  last 
polishing  and  perfectkm :  which  is.  wUh  Virgil,  in 
tii  address  to  Augustus, 

-^  iion>en  famd  tot  ferre  per  annos, 
Tithoni  primk  quotiibest  ab  origine  C»«ir. 
I  faid  only  from  Fnniiis;  but  I  may  safely  carry 
H  higher,  as  far  as  Ijvins  Andronirusi  who,  as  1 
Have  said  form^ly,  taught  the  Gist  play  at  Rome, 
in  the  year  ab  urbc  condita  cccccxnr.  I  have  since 
Jc»red  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Maidwcll,  to  com- 
pute th«  difference  of  times,  betwixt  Aristophanes 
and  LiTiof  Andronicus ;  and  he  assures  me  from 
the  best  chroDologers,    that  Plutus.   the  last  of 
Aristophanes's  plays,  was  represented  at  Athens, 
fa  the  year  of  the  97th  olyn.piad  ;  which  agreei 
with  the  year  urbk  €ondU<r.cccixiv.    So  that  the 
dJffepeoce  of  years  betwixt  Aristophanes  and  An- 
drtmicui  Is  150;  from  whence  I  have  probably 
deduced,  that  Lirins  Andronicns,  who  was  a  Gre- 
cian, had  read  the  plays  of  the  old  comedy,  which 
were  satirical,  ahd  also  of  the  new ;  for  Menander 
was  fifty  years  before  him,  which  must  needs  be  a 
great  Jijht  to  hirfi,  in  his  own  plajs,  that  were  of 
the  satirical  hature.     That  the  Romans  bad  farces 
before  this,  it  is  true ;  but  then  they  had  no  com- 
municitiou  with  Greece?  so  that  Andronicus  was 
the  first  who  wrote  after  the  manner  of  the  old 
comedy,  in  his  plays ;  he  was  imitated >y  Ennius, 
alKMit  thhty  years  afterwards.     Though  the  for- 
mer writ  fables  ;  the  latter,   speaking  properly, 
began  the  Roman  satire.  According  to  that  descrip- 
tion,  which  Juvenal  gives  of  it  in  his  first;    quic- 
quid  agunt  homines,  votum,  timor,  ira,  voluptas, 
gaudia,  discorsus,  nottri  est  farrago  libelli.      This 
is  that  in  which  I  hare  made  bold  to  differ  from 
^  Casaabon,  Rigaltms,  Dacier,  and  inde^'d  from  all 
the  modern  critics,   that   not  Ennius,    but   An- 
dronicus was  the  first,  who  by  thc^  j4rch<ra  Commlia 
•f  the  Greeks,  added  many  beauties  to  the  first 
rude  and  barbarous  Roman  satire :  which   sort  of 
poem,  though  we  had  not  derived  from  Rome,  yet 
ijatore  teaches  It  mankind,  in  all  ages,  and  jn  every 
conntrj'. 

It  is  but  necessary,  that,  after  so  much  has  bren 
said  of  satire,  some  definition  cf  it  should  be 
given,  Heinsius,  in  his  dissertations  on  Horace, 
makes  it  for  me,  in  these  words ;  **  Satire  Is  a  kind 
of  poetry,  without  a  series  of  action,  invented  for 
the  pm*ging  of  our  minds;  in  which  human  vices, 
ignorance,  and  etrours,  and  all  things  besides, 
which  are  produced  fipom  them,  in  every  man,  are 
severely  reprehended  ;'  partly  dramatically,  partly 
limply,  and  sometimes  in  both  kinds  of  speaking; 
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but  for  the  noit  part  %«r*t}iiAy,  ftnd  tircaltf  y ) 
eonsiettng  in  a  bw  familisn*  w«y,^:hi«fly  in  a  sharp 
and  pungent  manner  of  speech  i  bat  partly,  alms 
in  a  fmoetioas  and  civfl  way  of  iestm^;  by  whicfc 
either    hatred,    or   laughter,    or    iodignation   h 
nw^^ed."— Where  I  eamiot  botobeerve,  that  this 
obwnifc  and  perplexed  deiknition,  or  rather  descrip- 
tion of  satire,    is  wholly  acoomoKMiated  to  the 
HoratiM  way ;  and,  exclwlhig  the  works  df  Juvenal 
and  Persios,  as  foreign  from  that  kind  of  poem: 
the  claose  in  the  beginning  of  it  (  «  without  a 
•eries  of  actios")    disthiguishes  satire  properly 
from  stage-plays,  which  are  aU  of  one  action,  and 
one  continued  series  of  action.    The  end  or  scope 
of  satire  is  to  purge  the  passions;  so  far  it  is  com- 
mon to  the  satires  of  Juvenal  andf  Persius :  the  rest 
which  follows,  is  also  generally  bekwigmg  to  all 
three;  till  he  comes  upon  us,  with  the  cxdoding 
olanse  "  consisting  vk  a  low  fWmiliar  way  of  speech," 
which  is  the  proper  character  of  Horace;   and 
finom   which,  the  other  two,  for  their  honour  be 
it  spoken,  are  far  disUnt:  but  how  come  low- 
nets  of  style,  and  the  fiimiKarity  of  words,  to  be 
so  much  the  propriety  of  satire,  that  withont  them, 
a  poet  can  be  no  more  a  satirist,  than  without 
risibility  he  can  be  a  man?  b  the  fault  of  Horace 
to  be  made  the  virtue  and  standing  rule  of  this 
poem  \    Is  the  grtmde  mpkos  of  P^aius,  and  the 
sublimity  of  Juvenal  to  be  cireumscribed,  with  the 
meannebs  of  words,  and  vulgarity  of  explesskm  ? 
If  Horace  refused  the  pains  of  numbers,  and  the 
loftiness  of  figures,  are  they  bound  to  fbltow  so  iU 
a  precedent  ?     Let  him  walk  a-fbot  with  bis  pad 
in  his  hand,  for  his  own  pleasure;  but  let  net 
them  be  accounted  no  poets,  who  chuae  to  mount 
and  show  their  horsemanship.      Holiday  is  not 
afraid  to  say,  that  there  never  was  such  a  faH,  as 
from  his  odes  to  his  satires,  aad  that  he,  injuriously 
to  himself,  untuned  his  harp.     The  majestic  way 
of  Persius  and  Juvenal  was'new  when  they  began 
it,  but  it  is  old  to  us  ;  and  what  poems  have  not, 
with  time,  rt-ceived  an  alteratbn  in  their  fiishioo? 
Wliich  alteration,  says  Holiday,  is  to  after-times, 
as  good  a  warrant  as  the  first     Has  not  Virgil 
rban^^d  the  manners  of  Homer's  heroes  in  his 
-«ueid }   Certaiaiy  he  has,    and  for  the  better. 
For  Virgil's  age  was  more  civilised,  and  better 
bred :  and  he  writ  accordhag  to  the  politeness  of 
Rome,  under  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar ;  not 
to  the  nidenesi  of  Agamemnon's  age,  or  the  times 
of  Homer.     Why  should  we  offer  to  confine  free 
spirits  to  one  form,  when  wu  cannot  so  much  as  con- 
fine our  bodies  to  one  fashion  of  appirel  ?  Wonid 
not  Donne's  satires,  which  abound  with  9o  muck 
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wit,  appetr  more  chamung,  if  ha  bad  tak«n  care 
•f  bis  words,  and  tf  bis  numbers  ?  But  be  followed 
Horace  so  very  close,  tbat  of-necessity  be  must  fall 
with  bim:  and  1  may  safely  say  it  of  tbis  present 
age,  Ibat  if  we  are  not  so  great  wits  as  Donne, 
yet  certainly,  we  are  better  poets. 

But  I  have  said  enough,   and  it  may  be  too 
■koch,    on  this  subject     Will   your  lordship  be 
pleased  to  prolong  my  audience,*  only  so  far,  till 
I  tell  your  my  own  trivial  thoughts  bow  a  modem 
satire  should  be  made.     1  will  not  deviate  in  the 
least   from    the    precepts  and  e^comples  of  the 
ancients,   who  were  always  our  best  masters.     I 
will  only  illustrate  them,  tod  discover  some  of 
t^  bidden  beauties  in  thi^ir  designs,  that  we  thereby 
may  form  our  own  in  imitation  of  tbem<     Will 
you  please  bat  to  observe,  tb^t  Persius,  tbe  least 
in  dignity  of  ail  the  three,  has  notwithstonding 
been  the  first,  who  has  discovered  to  us  tliis  mt- 
portant  secret,  in  the  designing  of  a  perfiect  satire, 
that  it  ought  only  to  treat  of  one  sHiijecl  j  to  ba 
confined  to  one  particular  theme  j  or,  at  Lea^  to 
one  principally.  If  other  vices  occur  in  tbe  manogOi- 
ment  of  the  chief,  they  should  only  be  transieutly 
lashed,    and  not  be  insisted  oq,  so  as  to  make 
the  design  double.    As  in  a  play  of  the  English 
fashioa,  which  we  coll  a  tragi*comfidy,  there  is  to 
be  but  one  main  design :  and  though  there  be  an 
underplot,  or  second  walk  of  oomicai  characters 
«od  adventures,  vet  they  ore  iubeerv irjit  to  the 
chief  fable,  carried  olodg  uoder  it,  and  helping  to 
it ;  so  that  the  drama  may  pot  seea  a  mtuistar 
with  two  heads.    Thi^  the  Copemican  system  of 
tbe  planets  makes  tbe  Moon  to  be  moved  by  tbe 
motion  of  the  Earth,  and  carried  about  her. orb, 
Stt  a  dependent  of  hers.     Mascardi,    in  his  dis- 
course of  the  Doppia    favola,   or  double  tale  in 
plays,  gives  an  instance  of  it,  in  the  fomous  pas- 
toral of  Gnarini,   called  11  Postor   Fido  $   where 
Corisca  and  the  Satyr  are  the  under-parts :  yet  we 
may  Observe,  that  Corisca  is  brought  into  the  body 
of  the  plot,  and  made  subservient  to  it.     It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  divine  wit  of  Horace  was  not  ignorant 
of  this  rule,   that  a  play,   though  it  consisto  of 
many  parts,  must  yet  be  one  in  tbe  action,  and 
must  drive  on  the  accomplishment  of  one  design ; 
fer  be  gives  this  very  precept,    Sit  quod  vis  sim- 
plex duntaxat  &  unum  ;    yet  he  seems  not  much 
to  mind  it  in  his  satires,  many  of  them  consistmg 
of  more  arguments  than  one ;    and  tbe  second 
without  dependonce  on  the  first.    Casaubon  has 
observed  this  before  me,  in  his  preference  of  Per- 
sius to  Hor9ce:  and  will* have  bis  own  beloved 
author   to  be  the  first,  who  found  out,  and  in- 
troduced this  method  of  confining  himself  to  one 
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subject  I  know  it  may  be  nrged  In  defence  of 
Horace,  that  this  unity  is  not  necessary  ;  because 
the  very  word  taiura  signifies  a  dish  plentifiUly 
stored  with  all  variety  of  fruit  and  grains.  Yet 
Juvenal,  who  calls  his  poems  a  farrago,  which  is 
a  wonl  nf  the  same  signitk^liun  with  talura,  baa 
chosen  to  follow  the  same  method  of  Persius,  and 
no!  of  Horace.  And  Boilean,  whose  example 
alone  is  a  sufficient  autboritvv  bos  wholly  con- 
fined himself,  in  all  his  mtires,  to  tbis  unity 
of  design.  That  vartetv  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  one  satire,  is  at  least,  in  many,  written  on 
several  occasions.  And  if  varioty  be  of  absolute 
necessity  in  every  one  of  them,  accordiiig  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word  j  yet  it  may  arise  naturally 
from  one  subject,  as  it  is  diversly  treated  in  the 
several  subordinate  branches  of  it ;  all  relating  to 
the  chief.  It  may  be  illustrated  accordingly  with 
variety  of  examples ,  in  tbe  subdifittons  of 
it^  and  with  as  many  precepts  as  there  ate 
members  of  it ;  which  altogether  may  -complete 
that  oUa^  or  hotch-potch,  which  is  properly  a 
satire. 

Under  this  unity  of  theme,  or  subject,  iy  com-* 
prehended  another  rule  for  perfecting  tCl  design 
of  true  satire.  The  poet  is  bound,  and  that  ea 
qHcio,  to  give  his  reader  some  one  precept  off 
nKurol  virtue «  and  to  caution  bim  i^iast  some 
one  particular  \4ce  or  folly.  Other  virtues,  sob* 
ordinate  to  tho  first,  may  be  recommended,  undet 
that  chief  head  ;  and  other  vices  or  follies  may  be 
scourged,  besides  that  which  he  principally  iir<r 
tends.  But  he  is  chiefly  to  inculcate  one  virtee» 
and  insist  on  thaL  Thus  Juvenal,  in  every  sath«, 
excepting  the  first,  tics  himself  to  one  principal 
instructive  point,  or  to  the  shunning  of  moral  eviU 
Even  in  the  sixth,  which  seems  only  an  arraign- 
ment  of  the  whole  sex  of  womankind,  there  is  a 
latent  admonition'  to  avoid  ill  women,  by  showing 
how  very  few,  who  are  virtuous  and  good,  are  to 
be  found  amongst  them.  But  this,  though  tbe 
wittiest  of  alt  his  satires,  has  yet  the  least  of  truth 
or  instruction  in  it.  He  has  run  himself  into  bis 
old  declamatory  way,  and  aknost  forgotten  that 
he  was  now  seating  up  for  a  moral  poet 

Persius  is  never  wanting  to  us  in  some  profitable 
doctrine,  and  in  exposing  the  opposite  vices  to  it; 
His  Kind  of  philosophy  is  one,  which  is  the  stoic  ; 
and  every  satire  is  a  comment  on  one  partic4ilar 
dogma  of  that  sect ;  unless  we  will  except,  tbe  first, 
which  is  against  bad  writers ;  and  yet  even  there 
be  forgets  not  the  precepts  of  the  porch.  In 
g^cral,  all  virtues  are  every  where  to  be  praised 
and  recommended  to  practice ;  and  all  vices  to  be 
reprehended,  and  mode  either  odious  or  ridictdont  i 
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•r  dfle  there  k  m  faDdtmeBti]  erroor  in  the  whde 

I  have  «lrady  declared  who  are  the  ooly  per  • 
•one  that  are  th<»  adequate  ol^fpct  of  primte  f atire» 
and  who  they  are  that  may  properly  he  expoeed 
hy  name  for  paUic  examplet  of  vicei  and  follies : 
and  therefore  I  will  tronble  your  kirdsbip  no  fkt- 
therwith  thenu  Of  the  best  and  6ne8t  manner  of 
latire,  I  have  mid  enough  in  the  compariicm  betwixt 
Javenal  and  Horace :  i%  m  thai  sharp,  well-man- 
sered  way  of  langbhig  a  folly  out  of  countenance^ 
of  which  yoor  lordship  Ss  the  best  master  in  this 
aga.  I  will  proceed  to  the  rersificatien,  which  is 
most  proper  for  it,  and  add  somewhat  to  what 
I  have  said  already  on  that  suk^iect  The  sort  of 
TOTM  which  is  called  boriesque,  cooiistiug  of  eight 
syllafalea,  or  four  feet,  is  that  which  our  etoel- 
lent  HadibrasB  has  chosen.  I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned him  before,  when  1  spake  of  Donne ;  but 
hy  a  slip  of  an  old  man's  memory,  he  was  for- 
gotten, lilt  worth  of  his  poem  is  too  well  known 
to  need  any  commendation,  and  he  is  above  my 
censure :  his  satire  is  of  the  Varronian  kind, 
though  unmixed  with  prose.  The  choice  of  hb 
numbers  is  suitable  enough  to  his  design,  as  he 
has  managed  it :  but  in  any  other  hand,  the  short- 
aesi  of  his  verse,  and  the  quick  returns  of  rhyme, 
bad  delAsed  the  dignity  of  style.  And  besides, 
the  double  rhyme  (a  necessary  companion  of  bur- 
lesque writing)  is  nat  so  proper  for  manly  sath«, 
for  it  turns  earnest  too  much  to  jest,  and  gives 
us  a  boyirii  kind  of  pleasure.  It  tickles  ankwardly 
wHh  a  kind  of  pain,  to  the  b«t  sort  of  readers; 
we  are  pleased  ungratefully,  and,  if  I  may  say  so, 
against  our  liking.  We  thank  him  not  for  giving 
US  that  unseMon«ible  delight,  when  we  know  he 
^ouM  have  given  us  a  better,  and  more  solid.  He 
might  have  left  that  task  to  others,  who,  not 
being  able  to  put  in  thought,  can  only  make  us 
grin  with  the  excrescence  of  a  word  of  two  or 
three  syllables  in  the  ck)se.  It  Is,  hideed,  below 
■0  great  a  master  to  make  us^  of  such  a  little 
instrument.  But  his  good  sense  is  perpetually 
shining  through  all  he  writes;  it  affords  ns  i|ot 
the  time  of  findmg  faults.  We  pass  through  the 
levity  of  his  rhyme,  and  are  immediately  carried 
into  some  admirabia  useful  thought  After  all, 
he  has  chosen  this  kfaid  of  verse ;  and  has  written 
the  best  in  it:  and  bad  he  Uken  another,  he 
would  aUrayt  have  ascelled.  As  we  say  of  a 
court  foroqrite^  that  whatsoever  his  ollice  be,  he 
still  totikfi$  it  uppermost,  and  most  beneficial  to 
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The  quicknef*  of  your  imagioatioo,   my  lord, 
has  already  p:  evened  loe;  and  yvu  know  befoie* 


hand,  that  I  would  prefor  the  vene  of  ten  sytia* 
bles,  #bich  we  call  the  English  heroic,  to  that  of 
eight.  This  is  truly  my  opinion ;  for  this  sort  of 
number  is  more  roomy:  the  thought  can  tnra 
itself  with  greater  ease  in  a  laiger  compass.  When 
the  rhyme  comes  too  thick  upon  ns,  it  straitesi0 
the  expression ;  we  are  thinking  of  the  clooe, 
when  we  should  be  employed  In  adorning  the 
thought.  It  makes  a  poet  giddy  with  turning  in 
a  space  too  narrow  for  his  imi^ination ;  he  loaea 
many  beauties,  without  gaining  one  advantage. 
For  a  burlesque  rhyme,  I  bare  already  conduded 
to  be  none ;  or  if  it  were.  It  is  more  easily  pnr- 
chased  in  ten  syllables  than  in  eight :  in  both  oc- 
caskms  it  is  as  m  a  tennis-court,  when  the  strokea 
of  greater  force  are  given,  when  we  strike  out 
and  play  at  length.  Tasso  and  Boikan  ha[T« 
left  us  the  best  examplet  of  this  way,  hi  the  8eo- 
cUa  Raplta,  and  the  Latrin.  And  next  tbena 
Merlm  Cooa^  hi  his  Baldns.  I  will  qpeak  only 
of  the  two  former,  because  the  latter  is  written  ia 
latin  versOi  The  Seochia  Rapita  is  an  luliaa 
poem,  a  sathne  of  the  Varronian  knaL  It  ia 
written  in  the  stansa  of  eighty  which  is  their 
measure  for  heroic  verse.  The  words  are  stately, 
the  numbers  smooth,  the  turn  both  of  thooghta  . 
and  words  is  happy.  The  first  six  lines  of  the 
stansa  seem  majestical  and  severe,  but  the  two 
last  tarn  then  all  faito  a  pleasant  ridicule.  Boi- 
leau,  if  I  am  not  mmch  deceived,  has  nuidellad 
ftom  hence  his  fomous  Lntrin.  He  had  read  tho 
burlesque  poetry  of  Soarroo,  with  some  kind  of 
hidignatioB,  as  witty  as  it  was,  and  ftinnd  notfarog 
in  France  that  was  worthy  of  his  imitatioik  But 
he  copied  the  Italian  so  well,  that  his  own  may 
pass  for  an  original.  He  writes  it  in  the  French 
heroic  verse,  and  calls  it  an  heroic  poem :  his 
subject  Is  trivial,  but  his  verse  is  nobfok  I  doubt 
not  but  he  had  Virgil  in  his  cjre,  for  we  fold 
many  admirsble  Imitatioos  of  him,  and  some 
parodies ;  as  particularly  this  pennge  hi  the  fourth 
oftheJBneids: 

Nee  tibi  Diva  parens ;  gen^s  nee  Dardanus  auctor, 
P<^flde ;  sed  duris  genuit  te  caiitibos  horrens 
Caucasus;  Hyrcanssque adm^int ubera tigres. 
Which  he  thus  translates,  keeping  to  the  wordi^ 
but  altering  the  sense : 
Non,  too  Pere  a  Paris,  ne  fut  point  Boulanger; 
£t  tu  n'es  point  du  sang  de  Gervais  Horologer : 
Ta  Merc  ne  Ait  point  U  Maitressc  d*un  Coebe  ; 
Caucase  dans  ses  flancs,  te  forma  d*nne  Roche : 
Une  Tigrcsse  aiTreuse,  on  quelque  Antre  ^cart^ 
Tc  fit,  avcc  son  laict,  succer  sa  Cruaut6. 
And,  as  Ylifil  hi  his  fourth  (^eoi^ic  of  the  J 
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^tfpetuatly  raiiet  tlie  townew  of  hit  subject,  by 

tlM  iofHaem  of  hit  words ;   and  ennobles  it  by 

comparisons  draim  from  empires,  and  fivm  mo- 

narchs. 

Admiranda  tibi  leTimn  spectacnla  renun^ 

Magnanimosqne  Duces,  totinsqoe  ordhie  gentis 

Mores  k  stndia,  fc  popnloi,  fc  prxUa  dicam.    * 

And  again: 

Sic  GcQuus  inmiortale  manent;    multoiqae 

per  annos 
Stat  fortuna  domus,  &  ayi  nnmerantnr  avornin. 
We  sec  Boileau  pursuing  him  in  the  same  flights ; 
and  scarcely  yielding  to  his  master.  This,  I  think, 
my  lord,  to  be  the  most  beautiful,  and  most  noble 
kind  of  satire.  Here  is  the  majesty  of  the  heroic, 
finely  mixed  with  the  venom  of  the  other  |  and 
raising  the  delight,  which  otherwise  would  be  flat 
and  vulgar,  by  the  sublimity  of  the  expression. 
I  could  say  somewhat  more  of  the  delicacy  of 
this  and  some  other  of  his  satires ;  but  it  might 
tuni  to  his  prejudice,  if  it  were  carried  back  to 
france. 

I  have  gireo  your  lordship  but  this  bare  hint, 
in  what  manner  this  sort  of  satire  may  best  be 
manaTed.  Had  I  time,  I  could  enlarge  on  the 
beautiful  turns  of  words  and  thoughU ;  which  are 
as  requisite  in  this,  as  in  heroic  poetry  itself;  of 
which  the  satire  is  undoubtedly  a  species.  With 
these  beautiful  turns  I  confess  myself  to  have  been 
unacquainted,  till  about  twenty  years  ago,  in  a 
conversation  which  I  had  with  that  noble  wit  of 
Scotland,  sir  George  Mackenzie:  be  asked  me 
why  X  did  not  imiute  in  my  verses  the  turns  of 
Mr.  Waller  and  sir  John  Denbam ;  of  which  lie 
repeated  many  to  me.  I  had  often  read  with 
pleasure,  and  with  some  profit,  those  two  fathers 
of  our  English  poetry;  but  had  not  seriously 
enoagh  considered  those  beauties  which  give  the 
last  perfection  to  their  works.  Some  sprinklings 
of  this  kind  I  had  also  formerly  in  my  plays ;  but 
they  were  casual,  and  not  designed.  But  this 
hint,  thus  seasonably  given  me,  first  made  me 
sensible  of  my  own  wants,  and  brought  me  after- 
wards to  seek  for  the  supply  of  them  in  other  En- 
glish authors.  I  looked  over  the  darling  of  my 
youth,  the  famous  Cowley  ;  there  I  found,  instead 
*f  them,  the  points  of  wit,  and  quirks  of  epigram, 
even  in  the  Davideis,  an  heroic  poem,  which  is  of 
an  opposite  nature  to  those  pnerilities;  but  no 
eK'gaut  turns  either  on  the  word  <»r  on  the  thought 
Then  1  consisted  a  gn'at«?r  genius  (without  ofTcnce 
to  the  manes  of  that  nubic  author)  I  mtran  Miitou; 
kut    as    he  endvavoun  every   whciu   to  express 
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Homer,  whose  age  had  not  arrivod  to  that  (be> 
ness,  I  found  in  him  a  true  sublimity,  lofty 
thoughts,  which  were  clothed  with  admirable  Gre- 
cisms,  and  ancient  words,  which  be  had  beea 
digging  from  the  mines  of  Chaucer  and  Spenaer, 
and  which,  with  all  their  rusticity,  had  aomewbat 
of  venerable  in  them.  But  1  found  not  therw 
neither  that  for  which  I  looked.  At  last  I  had  re- 
course to  his  master,  Spenser,  the  Author  of  that 
immortal  poem  called  The 'Fairy  Queeo;  an^ 
there  I  met  with  that  which  I  had  been  lookmg 
for  so  long  in  vain.  Spenser  had  studied  Virgil 
to  as  much  advantage  as  Milton  had  done  Homer| 
and  among  the  rest  of  his  excellencies  had  copiad 
that.  Looking  farther  mto  the  lUUan,  I  found 
Tasso  had  done  the  same ;  nay  tnorc,  that  all  tha 
sonnets  in  that  language  are  on  the  turn  of  tha 
first  thought ;  which  Mr.  WaUh,  in  his  late  in- 
genious prefitce  to  his  poems,  has  observed.  In 
short,  Virgil  and  Ovid  are  the  two  principal  fonn- 
tains  of  them  in  Latin  poem.  And  the  French 
at  this  day  are  so  fond  of  them,  that  they  judge 
them  to  be  the  first  beauties.  Delicate  at  bien 
toume,  are  the  highest  commendations  which 
tbey  bestow  on  somewhat  which  they  think  « 
master-piece. 

An  example  on  the  turn  of  words,  amongst  a 
thousand  others,  is  that  in  the  last  book  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses : 

Heu  quantum  scelus  est,  in  viscera,  viscera 

condi! 
Congestoqueavidum  pinguescere  corpore  corpus; 
Alteriusque,  animantem  animantis  vivere  leto ! 

An  example  on  the  turn  both  of  thoughts  and 
words  is  to  be  found  in  Catullus;  in  the  complaint 
of  Ariadne,  when  she  was  left  by  Theseus ; 
Turn  jam  nulla  viro  juranti  foemina  credat; 
Nulla  viri  spcret  sermonts  esse  fideles: 
Qui  dum    aliquid   cupions    animus    praegestlt 

apisci, 
Nil  metuunl  jurarc ;  nihil  promittere  parcunt 
Sed  simul  ac  cupidse  mentis  satiata  libido  est, 
Dicta  nihil  metucre;  nihil  perjuria  curant. 

An  extraordinary  turn  upon  the  words,  is  that 
in  Grid's  Epistols  f  leroidum  of  Sappho  to  Phaon : 
SI  nisi  qus  formi  polerit  te  digna  videri^ 
Nulla  futura  tua  est ;  nulla  future  tua  est 

Lastly,  a  turn  which  I  cannot  say  is  absolulely 
on  words,  for  the  thought  turns  with  them,  is  in 
the  fourth  Gcorgic  of  Virgil ;  where  Orpheus  is 
to  receive  his  wife  from  Hell,-  on  express  con- 
dition not  to  look  on  her  till  she  was  come  on 
Karth  ; 
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Cdm  tubita  meaatam  clemetttMi  oepit  AoMtnteai; 

I|^nofceti«ht  quidem,  tcireat  si  igooBC«rc  nuiue% 

I  will  not  burdeD  your  Lordship  with  more  of 
^MD  ;  for  I  write  to  a  master,  who  understands 
them  better  than  myaelt  But  I  may  safely  oon 
cKide  tham  to  be  great  beauties :  I  might  descend 
also  to  the  mechnnic  beauties  of  heroic  rerse ;  hot 
we  have  yet  no  English  pcosodia,  not  so  much  as 
a  tolerable  dictionary,  or  a  grammar ;  so  that  our 
language  is  iq  a  manner  barbarous  ;  and  what 
government  will  enco<irage  any  one,  or  more, 
who  are  capable  of  rofiuing  it,  I  know  not :  but 
BOtbing  under  a  public  ejtpense  can  go  through  with 
it  AnH  I  rather  fear  a  declination  of  the  language, 
thsn  hope  an  advanoement  of  it  in  the  preient 
age. 

I  am  still  speaking  to  yon,  my  lord:  thougis, 
in  all  proba|iility,  yoo  are  already  out  of  hearin.^^. 
Nothing,  which  my  meaanesa  caa  produco,  is 
worthy  of  this  kmg  attention.  But  I  am  coma  to 
the  last  petition  of  Abraham:  if  there  be  t^n 
lighteou9  lines,  in  this  vast  preface,  spare  it  for 
their  sake  ;  and  also  spare  the  next  city,  because 
k  is  but  a  little  one. 

I  would  excuse  the  performance  of  this  transla- 
tion, if  it  were  all  my  own ;  but  the  better,  though 
not  the  greater  part,  being  the  work  of  some  gentle- 
men, who  have  succeeded  very  happily  in  their 
underti^king ;  let  theif  eKcellencies  atona  for  my 
imperfections,  and  those  of  my  sons.  I  hare  pcru- 
aed  some  of  the  satires,  which  are  done  by  other 
^ands ;  and  they  seem  to  me  as  perfect  in  their 
kind,  as  any  thing  I  have  seen  in  English  verse. 
The  common  way  which  we  have  taken,  is  not  a 
nteral  translation,  but  a  kind  of  paraphrase ;  or 
•omewfiat  which  is  yet  more  loose,  betwixt  a  para- 
phrase  and  imitation.  It  was  not  possible  for  us, 
or  any  men,  to  have  made  it  pleasant  any  other 
way.  If  rendering  the  exact  sense  of  those  authors, 
almost  line  for  line,  had  been  our  business,  Barten 
Holiday  had  done  it  already  to  our  hands :  and, 
by  the  help  of  his  learned  notes  and  illustrations, 
not  only  Juvenal  and  Persius,  but  what  is  yet 
nore  obaeore,  his  own  verses,  might  be  under- 
ftood. 

But  he  wrote  for  fame,  and  wrnte  to  scholars : 
we  write,  only  for  the  pleasure  and' entertainment 
of  those  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who,  though  they 
are  not  scholars,  are  not  ignorant :  persons  of  un- 
derstanding and  good  sense ;  who,  not  having  been 
conversant  in  the  original,  or  Ut  least  not  having 
made  Latin  verse  so  much  their  business  as  to  be 
•ritict  in  it,  would  be  glad  to  find,  if  the  wit  0f 
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o^  two  gi«at  authors  be  anfnrerable  to  their  firme 
and  reputatioo  in  the  worKL  We  have  therefore 
endesPNmred  to  give  the  public  all  the  satisfiMStiaii 
we  are  able  m  this  kind. 

And  if  we  are  not  altogether  so  fchhfh!  to  our 
authar,  as, our  predeceasors,  Hobday  and  StapyU 
t«B ;  yet  we  may  challenge  to  OMrselveisthii  praise, 
that  we  shall  be  for  more  pleasing  to  ouT  roadttt 
We  have  followed  our  autfaoi^  at'greater  distance* 
though  not  step  by  step,  as  they  have  done.  For 
oftentimes  they  have  gone  so  close,  that  they  have 
trod  on  the  heels  of  Juvenal  and  Pcrsius,  and  hurt 
them  by  their  too  near  approach.  A  noble  anthor 
would  not  be  pursued  too  ckwe  by  a  translator. 
We  lose  his  spirit,  when  we  think  to  take  hh 
body.  The  grosser  part  remains  with  us,  but  the 
soul  k  flown  away,  in  some  noble  expression,  or 
wme  delicate  turn  of  words,  or  thought.  Thus 
HoKday,  who  made  this  way  hia  choice,  seized 
the  meaning  of  Jnveoal ;  bnt  the  poetry  has  always 
scaped  him. 

They  who  win  not  grant  me,  that  pleasure  is 
one  of  the  ends  of  poetry,  but  that  it  is  only  i 
means  of  compassing  the  only  end,  which  is  in- 
struction; most  yet  allow,  that  without  the  means 
of  pleasure,  the  instruction  is  but  a  bare  and  dry 
philosophy  J  a  erode  preparation  of  morals,  which 
wa  may  have  from  Aristotle  and  fipictetus,  with 
more  profit  than  ftom  any  poet :  neither  Holiday 
nor  Stapylton  have  imiUted  Juvenal,  in  the 
poetical  part  of  him,  his  diction  and  his  elo- 
cution. Nor  had  they  been-  poetS/  as  neither  of 
them  were;  yet  in  the  way  they  took,  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  have  succeeded  in  the 
poetic  part.  '' 

The  English  verse,  which  we  call  heroic,  consists 
of  more  than  ten  syllables ;  the  Latin  hexameter 
sometimes  rises  to  scventeei>;  as  for  example,  this 
verse  in  Virgil; 

Polverulenta  pnfrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula 
campum. 

Here  is  the  difference  of  no  less  than  seven  ^llables 
in  a  line  betwixt  the  English  and  the  Latin.  Now 
the  medium  of  these,  is  about  fourteen  syllables ; 
because  the  dactyle  is  a  more  frequent  foot  in 
hexameters  than  the  spondee. 

But  Holiday,  without  considering  that  he  writ 
with  the  disadvantage  of  four  syllables  less  in  every 
ver^e,  endeavours  to  make  one  of  his  lines  to'com- 
prehend  the  sense  pf  one  of  JuvenaPs.  Ai'cording 
to  the  fislsity  of  the  proposition  -was  the  success. 
He  was  forced  to  crowd  his  verse  with  ill-soundmg 
monosyllables,  of  which  our  barbarous  language 
aflbrdt  him  a  wild  ptenty  j  and  by  that  meaos  be 
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wt&nk  «l  hit  ^tntlc  «ld,  wbicb  wm  to  make 
a  literal  traotlatioa :  his  Terset  have  nothing  of 
tene  in  them,  but  only  the  worst  part  of  it,  the 
rliyme;  and  that,  into  the  bargain,  is  far  firom 
I^xmL  Bot,  which  is  more  intolerable,  by  cramming 
|iis  ill-chosen,  and  worse  sounding  monosyllables 
so  dose  together,  the  very  sense  which  he  en- 
deavours to  explain,  is  become  more  obscure  than 
that  of  bis  author.  So  that  Holiday  himself  can- 
not be  understood,  without  as  large  a  commentary, 
as  that  which  he  makes  on  his  two  authors.  For 
my  own  part,  1  can  make  a  shift  to  find  the  mean- 
ing of  Juvenal  without  his  notes  but  his  transla- 
tion is  more  diffi2ult  than  his  author.  And  I  find 
beauties  in  the  Latin  to  recompense  my  pains ; 
but  in  Holiday  and  Stapylton,  toy  ears,  in  the 
first  place,  are  mortally  offended ;  and  then  their 
fteote  is  so  perplexed,  that  I  return  to  the  original, 
as  the  more  pleasing  task,  as  well  as  the  more 
eisy. 

This  mast  be  said  for  our  translation,  that  if  we 
give  not  the  whole  sense  of  Juvenal,  yet  we  give 
the  most  considerable  part  of  it,  we  give  it,  in 
genera],  so  clearly,  that  few  notes  are  sufficient  to 
make  us  intelligible.  We  make  our  author  at 
least  appear  in  a  poetic  dress.  We  have  actually 
node  him  more  sounding,  and  more  elegant,  than 
he  was  before  in  English :  and  have  endeavoured 
to  make  him  speak  that  kind  of  English,  whieh  he 
would  have  spoken  had  he  lived  hi  England,  and 
had  written  to  this  age.  If  sometimes  any  of  us 
(and  it  is  but  seldom)  make  him  express  the  customs 
ind  manners  of  our  native  country,  rather  than  of 
'Itome,  it  is,  either  when  there  was  some  kind  of 
analogy,  betwixt  their  customs  and  ours ;  or  when, 
to  make  him  more  easy  to  vulgar  understandings, 
We  give  him  those  manners  which  are  familiar  to 
ns.  But  I  defend  not  th'ts  innovation,  it  is  enough 
tf  I  can  eaccuae  .it  For,  to  speak  sincerely,  the 
manners  of  nations  and  ages  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded :  we  should  either  make  them  Enrlish,  or 
leare  them  Roman*  I^  this  can  neither  be  de- 
fonded,  nor  excused,  let  it  be  pardoned,  at  least, 
because  it  is  acknowledged  :  and  so  much  the  more 
easily,  as  being  a  foult  which  is  never  committed 
without  some  pleasure  to  the  reader. 

Thus,  my  lord,  hliving  troubled  you  with  a 
tedious  visit,  the  best  manners  wilt  be  shown  in 
the  least  ceremony.  I  will  slip  away  while  your 
back  is  turned,  and  while  3rou  are  otherwise  em- 
ployed: with  great  confosioo,  for  havrog  enter- 
tabed  you  so  long  with  this  discourse ;  and  for 
hafing  no  other  recompense  to  make  you,  than 
tha  worthy  Imboois  ^  mj  foUow-uiutertakefv  in 
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this  work,   and  the  tbttnkful  scknowltdgmanti* 
prayers,  and  perpetual  good  wishes,  o^ 
my  lord, 
your  lordship's 
most  obliged,  most  humble, 
and  most  obedient  servant, 
Aug.  18,  1693.       '  JOHN  BRYDEK, 


ma  FiftsT  sATiat  o» 
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T«ft  poet  gives  us  first  a  kind  of  humoixMis  reason 
for  his  writing:  that  being  provoked  by  hearing 
so  many  ill  poets  rehearse  their  works,  he  does 
himself  justice  on'  them,  by  giving  them  as  bad 
as  they  bring.  But,  since  no  man  will  rank 
himself  with  ill  writers,  it  is  easy  to  conclude, 
that  if  such  wretchKS  could  draw  an  audience, 
he  thought  it  no  hard  matter  to  excel  them 
and  gain  a  greater  esteem  with  the  public.  Next 
be  informs  us  more  openly,  why  he  rather 
addicts  himself  to  satire,  than  any  other  kind 
of  poetry.  And  here  be  discovers  that  it  is 
not  so  much  his  imlignation  to  ill  poets,  ak  to 
ill  men,  which  has  prompted  him  to' write. 
He  therefore  give  us  a  summary  and  general 
view  of  the  vices  and  follies  reignins^  ia 
his  time.  So  that  this  fiint  satire  is  the  natural 
ground-work  of  all  the  rest  Ht  reiu  he  confines 
himself  to  no  one  subject,  but  strikes  indifferently 
at  all  men  in  his  way:  iu  every  following 
satire  he  has  chosen  some  particular  moral  which 
be  would  inculcate  j  and  lashes  kome  particular 
vice  or  folly  (an  art  with  which  ou  r  lampooners  aro 
not  much  acquainted).  But  our  poet  beinc 
desirous  to  reform  his  own  age,  but  jiot  darinff 
to  attempt  It  by  an  overt-act  of  naming  living  pei^ 
TOos,  mveighs  only  against  those  wlio  were  in. 
famous  in  Che  times  immediately  preceding  hil, 
whereby  he  not  only  gives  a  fair  warning  t^ 
great  men,  that  their  memory  lies  at  the 
mercy  of  future  poets  and  historians,  but  also 
with  a  finer  stroke  of  his  pen,  brands  even  ths  ^ 
livmg,  and  ]f»ersonates  them  under  dead  men's 
names. 

(  have  avoided  as  much  as  I  could  possibly  tfit 
Iwrrowed  leamingof  marginal  notes  and  illustra- 
tjons,  and  for  that  reason  have  translated  this 
satire  somewhat  largely.  And  freely  own  (it  it 
le  a  fault)  that  I  have  likewise  omitted  mtwt  of 
the  proper  names,  beiause  I  thought  they  would 
not  much  edify  the  reader.  To  conclude,  if  in ' 
two  or  three  p.aces  1  have  deserted  all  the  com- 
mentators. It  IS  because  they  first  deserted  my 
author,  or  at  least  have  left  him  in  so  much 
obscurity,  that  too  much  room  is  left  for 
guestiing. 


Sritt  shall  I  hear,  and  never  qnit  the  sqoiv, 
StunnM  with boans  Codrus'  llieseid,  o'crando^ir? 

Kk 
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Shall  tikis  tAfln^s  tsfegiek  and  V  other^s  play 
UnpunishM  murder  a  long  gammer's  day  ^ 
Huge  Telephus,  a  formidable  page, 
Cries  vengeance ;  and  Orestes*  bulky  rage, 
Unsatisfy'd  with  margins  cknely  writ. 
Foams  o*ar  the  Covers,  and  not  flntshM  yet. 
No  man  can  take  a  more  familiar  note 
Of  his  own  home,  than  I  of  Valcan's  grot. 
Or  Mars  Kis  grove,  or  hollow  winds  that  blow 
From  /Btna^s  top,  or  tortured  ghosts  below. 
I  know  by  rote  the  famM  exploits  of  C?reece ; 
The  Centaurs*  furj',  and  the  golden  fleece  ; 
Through  the  thick  shades  th'  eternal  scribbler 

bawls, 
And  shades  the  statues  on  their  pedestals. 
The  best  and  worst  on  the  same  theme  employs 
His  Muse,'  and  plagues  us  with  an  equal  noise. 

Provok'd  by  these  incorrigible  fools, 
I  left  declaiming  in  pedantic  schools  ; 
Where,  with  men-boys,  I  strove  to  get  renown. 
Advising  Sylla  to  a  private  gown. 
But,  since  the  world  with  writing  is  possest^ 
ril  Versify  in  spite ;  and  do  my  best. 
To  make  as  much  waste  paper  as  the  rest . 

But  why  I  lift  aloft  the  Satire's  rod, 
And  tread  the  path  which  fam'd  Lucilius  trod. 
Attend  the  causes  which  my  Muse  have  led : 
When  sapless  eunuchs  mount  the  marriage-bed. 
When  mannbh  Mevia,  that  two-handed  whore. 
Astride  on  horse-back  hunts  the  Tuscan  boar. 
When  all  our  lords  are  by  his  wealth  outvy'd, 
Wliose  razor  on  my  callow  beard  was  try'd ; 
When  I  behold  the  spawn  of  conquerM  Nile, 
Crispinus,  both  in  birth  and  manners  vile. 
Pacing  in  pomp,  with  cloke  of  Tyrian  dye, 
Chang'd  oft  a-day  for  needless  luxury; 
And  finding  oft  occasion  to  be  fann*d, 
Ambitious  to  produce  his  lady-hand ; 
Charged    with  light  summer-rings  his  fingers 

sweat. 
Unable  to  support  a  gem  of  weight : 
Such  fblsome  objects  meeting  every  where, 
*Tis  hard  to  write,  but  harder  to  forbear. 
To  view  so  lewd  a  town,  and  to  refrain. 
What  hoops  of  iron  could  my  spleen  contain  I 
When  pleading  Mat  ho,  borae  abroad  for  air. 
With  his  fat  paunch  fills  his  new-fashion*d  chair. 
And,  after  him,  the  wretch  in  pomp  conveyed, 
tVhose  evidence  his  lord  and  friend  betray 'd. 
And  but  the  wish'd  occasion  does  attend. 
From  the  poor  nobles  the  last  spoils  to  rend. 
Whom  ev'n  spies  dread  as  their  superior  fiend. 
And  bribe  with  presents ;  or,  when  present*  fail, 
They  send  their  prostituted  wives  for  bail : 
When  night-performance  holds  the  place  of  merit. 
And  brawn  and  back  the  next  of  kin  disherit; 
!Por  such  good  parts  are  in  preferme«t*s  way. 
The  rich  old  madam  never  fails  to  pay 
Her  legacies,  by  nature's  standard  given. 
One  j^ains  an  ounce,  another  gains  eleven : 
A  dear-bought  bargain,  all  things  duly  weighed, 
For  which  their  thrice-concocted  blood  is  paid  : 
With  looks  as  wan,  as  he  who  in  the  brake 
At  unawares  has  trod  upon  a  snake  ; 
Or  play'd  at  Lyons  a  declaiming  prizo. 
For  which  the  vanquished  rbt'tt>rician  dips. 

What  indignation  boils  within  my  veins. 
When  perjur'd  guardians,    proud  with  impious 

gains, 
Gbgke  up  the  streets,  too  oairow  for  their  trains  1 


tHioK  wards,  by  want  bttntfd,  loerhnti  alpe  lei 
Too  foul  to  name,  too  fulsome  to  be  read ! 
When  he  who  pill'd  his  j>roviuce  scapes  the  lavs, 
And  keeps  his  money,  though  he  \aA  bi»  cause: 
His  fine  begg'd  off,  oontemns  bis  Infkmy, 
Can  rise  at  twelve,  and  get  him  drunk  era  thrsej 
Enio3rs  his  exile,  and,  conderonM  in  vain, 
Leaves  thee,  prevailing  province,  to  cumplaia? 

Such  villathies  rousM  Horace  into  wrath  2 
And  'tis  more  noble  to  ptirstie  his  path, 
Than  an  old  tale  of  Dioipede  repeat. 
Or  labouring  after  Hercules  to  sweat. 
Or  wandering  in  the  winding  maze  of  Crete) 
Or  with  the  winged  smith  aloft  to  fly, 
Or  fluttering  perish  with  hit  foolish  boy. 

With  what  impatience  most  the  Muse  behold 
The  wife,  by  her  procuring  husband  sold ! 
For  though  the  law  makes  null  th'  adulterer's  flaei 
Of  lands  to  her,  the  cuckold  may  tucoaed; 
Who  his  taught  eyes  up  to  the  cieling  throwi^ 
And  sleeps  ail  over  but  his  wakefiU  nose. 
When  he  dares  hope  a  colonel's  command. 
Whose  coursers  kept,  ran  out  his  father's  Ind; 
Who  yet  a  stripling,  Nero's  chltfiot  <lroTe, 
Whirl'd  o'er  the  streets,  while  his  vain  mastflt 

strove 
With  boasted  art  to  please  his  eimoch-lofe. 

M'ould  it  not  make  a  modest  author  daro 
To  draw  his  table-book  within  the  square. 
And  fill  with  notes,  when,  loUii^  at  his  cass^ 
Maecenas-like,  the  happy  rogua  be  sees 
Borne  by  six  weary'd  slaves  in  open  vfew, 
Who  cancel'd  an  old  will,  and  ferg'd  a  new  s 
Made  wealthy  at  the  small  expense  of  tignii^ 
With  a  wet  seal,  and  a  fi^esh  interlining  ^ 
The  lady,  next,  requires  a  lashing  line. 
Who  squees'd  a  toad  into  her  husband's  wiMS 
So  well  the  fashionable  medicine  thrives, 
That  now  'tis  practis'c)  ev'n  by  country  wives: ' 
Poisoning,  without  Yegard  of  £une  or  fear: 
And  spotted  corpse  are  frequent  on  the  bier. 
Would'st  thou  to  honours  and  pretevnents  cliaibt 
Be  bold  in  mischief,  dare  some  nughty  (Mme, 
\M)ich  dungeons,  death,  or  banishmfc^t  deserrei: 
For  virtue  is  but  drily  prais'd;  and  starves. 
G  reat  men,  to  great  crimes,  owe  their  plate  4 
Fair  palaces,  and  furniture  of  coat ; 
And  high  commands :  a  sneaking  sin  is  lost. 
Who  can  behold  that  rank  old  letcher  keep 
His  son's  con*upted  wife,  and  hope  to  sleep  } 
Or  that  male-harlot,  or  that  un^edg'd  boy» 
Kager  to  sin,  before  he  can  enjoy  ? 
If  nature  could  not,  anger  would  indite 
Such  woful  stuff  as  1  or  Shadwell  write. 

Count  from  the  time,  since  old  Dencalkn'si 
Rais'd  by  the  flood,  did  on  Parnassus  float ; 
And,  scarcely  mooring  on  the  cliff,  implor'd 
An  oracle  how  man  might  be  restor'd  ; 
When  soften'd  stones  and  vital  breath  eiisu'4« 
And  virgins  naked  were  by  lovers  vjew'd  ; 
Whatever  since  that  golden  age  was  done. 
What  human  kind  desires,  and  what  they  1 
Kage,  passiotts,  pleasures,  impotence  of  will. 
Shall  this  satirical  collection  fill. 

What  age  so  large  a  crop  of  vices  bore. 
Or  when  was  avarice  extended  more  ? 
Wlien  were  the  dice  with  more  profusion  thiWHif 
The  well-fiird  fob  not  empty 'd  now  alone. 
But  gamesters  for  whole  patrimonies  play; 
The  steward  briogii  the  deeds  which  most  convcf 
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The^loft  «8tale :  wfant  more  Ah«ii  madae^s  reignt. 
When  one  ihort  siuiiig  naay  ^hundreds  ar^io^ 
And  nvt  enough  is  leSt  him  to  supply 
{kmr^-wnget,  or  a  footman's  livery  ) 

Wbat  a^  so  many  summer^seats  did  $nt  ? 
Or  wbicb  of  our  fic^re^hers  iar'd  so  well, 
>s  OB  peven  dishes,  ^  a  private  meal  ? 
Clients  of  old  were  feasted ;  nopr  a  poor 
Divided  4ole  is  dealt  at  th*  outward  door ; 
Whicb  by  the  lumgny  rout  is  soon  dispatoh'd : 
The  i?altry  largess,  too,  severely  watoh'd, 
Ere  given;  and  «ve^y  fsce  obsenr'd  with  care, 
that  no  iotnadii^fucsU  vmnxp  a  itbare. 
Knopm  you  receive:  the  orier  calls  aloud 
Our  qLA  ^o^ity  of  Trqjan -blood,  [food. 

Vi^g^pe  among  tbe «rowd  iv  their  pcecarious 
The  pretprs,  and  tike  trihuoes'  voice  Is  beard ; 
The  .^«einan  jostles,  and  wiU  be  proferrM; 
First  oome,  first  adnr'd,  he  cries ;  and  I,  in  spite 
Of  your  great  lordships,  yrill  Biaiiiuin  my  ri^bt 
ThoughUirfi  a  slave,  though  my  tomearsf  are  bor'd, 
Tis  n9t  the  birth,  'tis  money  ^iakes  the  lar4* 
the  rent  of  Av%  fyir  bouses  I  receive  i 
What^eater  -honours  can  the  purple  give? 
The  poor  patrician  is  rcducM  to  keep,  . 

In  melancholy  walks,  a  gi|tzier*8  sheep :  i 

Not  Pallns  nor  Xicinius  bad  my  treasure ;  I 

Then  let  the  aaored  tribunes  wait  my  leisure. 
Once  a  jX)«r  rogue,  'tis  true,  I  trod  the  street. 
And  trudg'd  to  Rome  upon  iny  naked  feec : 
Gold  is  the  greatest  godj  though  yet  we  see 
No  temples  rait'd  to  money's  m^esty, 
No  aHars  fnming  to  her  power  divine,  ^ 
.  Such  as  to  valonr,  peace,  and  virtue  shine. 
And  fisith,  and  ooocord :  where  the  stork  on  high 
Sefims  to  salute  her  infant  progeny : 
Brssaging  pious  love  with  her  auspicious  cry. 
Botffpqe  our  kpights  and  senators  account 
To  what  tbeir  sordid  begging  vaiJs  amount, 
Judge  what  a  wretched  share  the  poor  attends. 
Whose,  whole  subsistence  on  those  alms  depends ! 
Their  houseltold'fire,  their  raiment,  and  their  food, 
Prevented  by  those  harpies ;  when  a  wood 
Of  littevs  thick  besiege  the  donor*s  gate. 
And  begsing  lords  and  teeming  ladies  wait 
The  promisM  dole:  nay,  some  have  leam'd  the 

trick 
To4Mg  for  absent  persons ;  feign  them  sick. 
Close  mew'd  in  their  sedans,  for  fear  of  air  : 
And  for  their  wives  produce  an  empty  chair. 
This  is  my  spouse ;  dispatch  her  with  her  shasn. 
Tis  Galla  :  let  her  ladyship  but  peep : 
No,'  sir,  'tis  pity  to  disturb  her  sleep. 

Snch  6oe  employments  oar  whole  days  divide : 
The  salutations  of  the  moming»tide 
Call  op  the  Sun ;  those  ended^,  to  the  ball 
We  wait  the  patron,  hear  the  lawyerb  bawl ; 
Then  to  the  statues ;  where,  amidst  the  mce 
Of  conquering  Jtorae,  some  Arab  shows  his  fiicc, 
Insorib'd  with  titles,  and  profanes  the  place ; 
Fit  to  be  ptst  against,  and  somewhat  more. 
The  great  man,  home-conductud,  shuts  his  door ; 
OU  cUents,  weary'd  out  with  fruitleao  rare, 
jQismiss  their  hopes  of  eating,  and  despair. 
Though  moch  against  the  gram,  forr'ci  to  retire. 
Boy  roots  for  snpper,  and  provide  a  fire. 

^Meantime  his  lordship  lolls  within  at  ease, 
Piimperinf  his  paunch  with  foreign  rarities ; 
Both  sea  and  land  are  ransack'd  for  tbe  feast  ^ 
4f<kit  own  g«i  t^  f4i  AtM  JHMfc« 


Snch  plate,  such  tables,  disbies  tVn^flt  so  ^eR, 
That  whole  estates  are  swallow*d  at  a  meaL 
f^v'n  parasites  are  banish'd  from  his  board 
(At  once  a  sordid  and  luxurious  lord) : 
I^odigious  throat,  for  which  whole  boars  ane  drest 
(A  creature ibnn'd  to  furnish  out  a^ast). 
^ut  present  pumsbment  pimues  his  maw, 
When  supfolted  and  sweli'd,  the  peacock  raw 
tHe  bears  into  the  bsab ;  whence  want  of  bmall^ 
Repletions,  apaplex,  intestate  d-tfth. 
Mis  fote  makes  table-talk,  dtvidgM  with  scom,* 
Aud  he,  a  jest,  into  his  grave  is  borne. 

No  age  can  go  beyond  Ks  ^ -fiilbiv  times 
Can  add  no  farther  to  the  present  crimes. 
Our  sons  but  the  same  things  can  wish  and  do  ; 
Vice  is  at  ^taod,  .and  at  the  highest  flow« 
Then,  Sathre,  spread  ^y  sails ;  take  all  ibe  m^^ 

caa  blow. 
Some  may,  perhaps,  demand  what  Muse  csti  yiekl 
Suffiorent  strength  for  such  a  spacious  field  } 
From  whence  can  be  derivM  so  large  a  vein. 
Bold  truth  to  speak,  and  spoken  to  maintain  }   . 
When  god-like  freedom  is  so  feu-  bereft 
The  n<^lc  mind,  that  scarce  the  name  is  left? 
Ere  scandalum  magnatum  was  begot. 
No  matter  if  the  great  foigave  or  not  s 
But  if  that  honest  licence  now  you  takQ, 
If  into  rogues  omnipotent  you  rake. 
Death  is  joor  doom,  imp-"''  "~^  -  •*ake.; 
SmeaHd  o'er  with  wax,  s  ;e,  to  light 

The  streets,  and  make  a  by  night. 

Shall  they  who  drench  in  a  draught 

Of  poisonous  juice  be  th<  broug|it» 

Make  lanes  among  the  p  ley  go. 

And,  moimted  hjgh  on  d  ,  throw 

Disdahiful  glances  on  Uu  ? 

.Be  silent,  and  beware,  if  such  you  seej 
Tb  de&mation  but  to  say.  That's  he! 
Agamst  bold  Tumus  the  great  Tiojan  ann. 
Amidst  their  strokes  the  poet  gets  no  harm  2 
Achilles  may  in  epic  verse  be  slain. 
And  pone  of  all  his  myrmidons  complain: 
Hylas  may  drop  his  pitcher,  none  will  crjT^ 
Not  if  he  drown  himself  for  company  : 
But  when  LucHios  brandishes  his  pen, 
And  flashes  in  the  face  of.guilty  men, 
A  cold  sweat  stands  in  drops  on  every  part ; 
And.  rage  succeeds  to  tears,  revenge  to  smart  i 
Muse,  be  advis'd ;  'tis  past  coasidering-time^ 
When  enter'd  once  the  daugerous  lists  of  rhyma: 
Since  none  the  living  villains  dare  implead. 
Arraign  them  in  tfaepersons  of  the  dead. 


Tat  TBtan  satiii  ot 
JUVENAL, 


nt  AaooMiirr. 

Tub  story  of  this  satire  speaks  itself.  Umbritiuv 
the  supposed  friend  of  Juvenal,  and  himself  A 
poet,  is  leaving  Rome,  and  retiring  to  Cuma. 
Our  author  accompanies  him  out  of  town.  Be« . 
fore,  they  take  leave  of  each  other,  Umbritiut 
telb  bis  friend  the  reasons  which  oblige  him  to 
lead  a  private  life,  in  an  obscure  place.  Ha 
coBiplakis  that  an  honest  man  cannoi  get  hit 
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hmmA  ct  ItODie :  that  none  but  flattereri  make 
thftir  fiiftuna*  there:  that  Grecians  and  other 
fbreigDen  raiie  thcmatlvet  by  tboae  m>ix1kS  arts 
which  he  describf'ft,  and  against  «bicb  he  bit- 
terly inveighs.  He  reckons  up  the  several  in- 
ConTeniencies which  arise  from  a  city-life;  and 
the  many  dangers  which  attend  it.  Upbraids 
the  noblt  men  «ith  covetousness,  §at  not  rewaid- 
ing  good  poets;  and  arraigns  the  government 
for  sUrving  theou  The  great  art  of  thissadre 
is  particularly  shown,  in  common-places ;  anri 
tt  drawing  in  as  many  vices,  as  could  naturally 
&11  into  the  compass  of  it. 


GtiBv^D  tbongh  I  am  an  ancient  friend  to  loae, 
I  likv  the  military  seat  he  chose : 
In  q  liet  Cum»  fixing  his  repose : 
Where  far  from  noisy  Rome  secure  he  lives. 
And  one  more  citizen  to  Sibyl  gives : 
The  road  to  Bi'jje,  and  that  soft  recets 
Which  all  the  gods  with  all  their  bounty  Ucsfc 
Though  I  in  Prochyta  with  greater  ease 
Could  live,  than  in  a  strt^et  of  palaces. 
What  scenes  so  desfrt,  or  so  full  of  fright. 
As  towering  houses  tumbling  in  the  night, 
And  Rome  on  fire  beheld  by  Its  own  blazing  light  ? 
But  worse  than  all  the  clattering  tiles,  and  worse 
/Than  thousand  padders,  is  the  poet*s  corse. 
Kogups  that  in  dog-days  cannot  rhyme  forbear : 
But  without  mercy  read,  and  make  you  hear. 
Now  while  my  friend,  just  ready  to  depart. 
Was  pnching  all  his  goods  in  one  poor  cart ; 
He  sioppM  a  little  at  the  Conluit-gate, 
'Uliere  Numa  moierd  once  the  Boman  state, 
In  mighty  councils  with  his  nymph  retirM, 
Though  now  the  sacred  shades  and  founts  are  hir'd 
By  banish'd  Jews,  who  their  whole  wealth  can  lay 
In  a  small  basket,  on  a  wbisp  of  bay ; 
Yet  such  our  avarice  is,  that  every  tree 
V^y%  for  his  head ;  nor  sleep  itself  b  free  : 
Nor  place,  nor  p<  rsons,  now  ace  sacred  held. 
From  their  own  grove  the  Mus^  are  expelFd. 
Into  this  lonely  vale  our  steps  we  bend, 
I  and  my  snllen  discontented  friend  : 
The  marble  cave,  and  aqueducts,  we  view  5 
But  bow  adulterate  now,  and  difierentfirom  the 

true; 
How  much  more  beauteous  had  the  fountain  been 
F.nibellish'd  with  her  first  created  green, 
Where  crystal  streams  through  living  turf  had  run. 
Contented  with  an  urn  of  native  stone  ! 

Then  thus  Umbritius  (with  an  angry  frown. 
And  looking  back  on  this  degenerate  town,) 
•*  Since  noble  aru  in  Rome  have  no  support. 
And  ragged  virtne  not  a  friend  at  court. 
No  profit  rises  from  th'  unrsateful  stage, 
My  jMverty  increasing  with  my  age, 
'Tis  time  to  give  my  just  disdain  a  vent. 
And,  cursing,  leave  so  base  a  government. 
Where  Daedalus  his  borrow'd  wings  laid  by, 
To  that  obscure  retreat  1  choose  to  fly : 
While  yet  few  funows  on  my  face  arc  seen. 
White  I  walk  \ipright,  and  old  age  is  green. 
And  Lachesis  has  somewhat  left  to  spin, 
ifow,  now,  'tis  time  to  quit  this  cursed  place. 
And  hide  from  villains  my  loo  honest  face: 
flere  let  Arturiiis  live,  and  sneh  as  he : 
inch  ouumcn  will  with  such  « town  agree. 


KnaTes,  who  in  full  assemblies  have  the  1aia(% ' 
^  turning  truth  to  lies,  and  white  to  Mack ; 
Can  hire  large  houses,  and  oppress  the  poor 
Ty  farm*d  excise ;  can  cleanse  the  common  riiore| 
And  rent  the  fishery ;  can  bear  the  dead ; 
And  teach  their  eyes  dissembled  tears  to  shed. 
All  this  for  gain ;  for  gain  they  sell  their  very  headk 
These  fellows  (see  what  fortune's  power  can  do) 
Were  once  the  minstrels  of  a  country  show: 
Polkiw*d  the  prizes  through  each  paltry  towB| 
By  trump*  t-cheeks  and  bloated  fiuces  known* 
But  now,  grown  Irich,  on  drunken  holidays. 
At  their  own  costs  exhibit  public  plays: 
Where,  influenc'd  by  the  rabble's  bloody  will. 
With  thumbs  b  nt  back,  they  popularly  kill* 
From  thence  return'd,  their  sordid  ararice  iak« 
In  rxorements  again,  and  hires  the  jakes. 
Why  hire  they  not  the  town,  not  every  thing. 
Since  such  as  they  have  Fortune  in  a  string  ? 
Who,  for  her  pleasure,  can  her  fools  advance ; 
And  toss  thrm  topntost  on  the  wheel  of  ehancsb 
What*«  Rome  to  me,  what  business  have  I  ther^ 
I  who  can  neither  lie,  nor  falsely  surear? 
Nor  praise  my  patron's  undeserving  rhymes, 
Nor  yet  comply  with  him,  nor  with  his  times  a 
UnskillM  In  schemes  by  planets  to  foresl>ow. 
Like  canting  raiHrals,  bow  the  wars  will  go : 
I  neither  will,  nor  can  prognosticate 
To  the  young  gaping  heir,  his  fatber^s  fate: 
Nor  in  the  entrails  of  a  toad  have  pry*d, 
Nor  carry'd  bawdy  proenU  to  a  bride : 
For  want  of  these  town-virtues  thiui,  alone, 
I  go  conducted  on  my  way  by  none; 
Tike  a  dead  member  from  the  body  rent ; 
Maimed,  and  nnuseful  to  the  government. 
Who  now  is  lov'd,  but  he  who  loves  the  times, 
Conscious  of  dose  intrigues,  and  dipt  in  crimes  f 
Labouring  with  secrets  which  his  bosom  bonv 
Yet  never  must  to  public  light  return  ? 
They  get  reward  alone  who  can  betray : 
For  koepiag  honest  counsels  none  will  pay* 
He  who  can  Verres,  when  he  will,  accuse. 
The  purse  of  Verres  may  at  pleasure  use  s 
But  let  not  all  the  gold  which  Tagus  hidtt, 
And  pays  the  sea  in  tributary  tides. 
Be  bribe  sufficient  to  corrupt  the  breast ; 
Or  violate  with  dreams  thy  peaceful  rest 
Great  men  with  jealous  eyes  the  friend  behoM, 
Whose  secrecy  they  purchase  with  their  gold. 
1  haste  to  tell  thee,  nor  shall  shame  oppose 
What  confidence  our  wealthy  Romans  chose ! 
And  whom  I  most  abhor :  to  speak  my  mind, 
I  bate,  in  Rome,  a  Grecian  town  to  find: 
To  see  the  scum  of  Greece,  transplanted  here,- 
Received  like  gods,  is  what  T  cannot  bear. 
Nor  Greeks  alode,  but  Sjrrians  here  abound, 
Obscene  Orontes,  diving  under  ground, 
Conveys  his  wealth  to  Tyber's  hungry  ihoret, 
And  fattens  Italy  with  foreign  whores : 
Hither  their  crooked  harps  and  customs  comeJ 
All  find  receipt  in  hospitable  Rome. 
The  baibaroushariots  crowd  the  public  place: 
Go,  fools,  and  purchase  an  unclean  «"^''.**®v, 
The  painted  mitre  court,  and  the  more psinted 

face. 
Old  Romulus,  and  father  Mars,  look  down, 
.  Your  herdsman  primitive,  your  homely  cloo, 
Is  tumM  a  beau  in  a  loose  tawdry  gown. 
His  once  unkemmM  and  horrid  locks  bchoW 
StUliDg  tweet  oU  t  hianeok  eochaia'd  with  |Wf 
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Aprafthe  far»tgnen  {aVf«ry  dress; 

lIHiich,  bought  at  «^aterooBt,  becomes  him  lest. 

Keantime  they  wisely  leave  their  native  laud, 

From  ^ycion,  Samos   and  from  Ahband, 

Aod  Amydon,  to  Rometh(*y  swann  in  shoals: 

80  sweet  and  eas\'  is  the  frain  from  fools. 

Foot  refugees  at  first,  i)»-y  purchase  here  : 

And,  soon  i»  denizened,  they  domineer. 

Grow  to  the  great,  a  flattering  servile  rout : 

Work  themfielves  inward,  and  their  patrons  out 

Qnick-witted,  brazen  fac*d,  with  fluent  tongues, 

Patient  of  labours,  and  dissembling  wrongs. 

Siddle  me  this,  and  gu«s«  him  if  you  can. 

Who  bears  a  nation  in  a  single  man } 

A  cook,  a  conjurer,  a  rhetorii*ian, 

A  painter,  pedant,  a  geometrician, 

A  dancer  on  the  ropes,  and  a  physician. 

All  things  the  hungry  Greek  HKactly  knows: 

And  bid  him  go  to  HeaVen,  to  Heaven  be  goes. 

Id  short,  no  Scythian,  Moor,  or  I'hracian  bom, 

Bat  in  that  town  which  arms  and  artn  adorn, 

Sha^l  he  be  plac'd  above  me  at  the  board. 

In  purple  cIoth*d,  and  lolling  like  a  lord  ? 

Shall  he  before  me  sign,  whom  t'  other  day 

A  smallcraft  vessel  hither  did  convey; 

Where  stow*d  with  pnmes,  and  rotten  figs,  he  lay? 

How  little  is  the  privilege  become 

Of  being  bom  a  citizen  of  Rome ! 

The  Greeks  get  all  by  fulsome  flatteries; 

A  most  peculiar  stroke  they  have  at  lies. 

Thpy  make  a  wit  of  their  insipid  friend ; 

His  blobber-lip  and  beetle -brows  commend ; 

His  long  crane-neck  aod  narrow  shoulders  praise; 

YouM  think  they  were  describing  Hercules. 

A  creaking  voice  for  a  clear  treble  goes ; 

Though  harsher  than  a  cock  that  treads  and  crows. 

We  can  as  srossly  praise ;  but,  to  our  grief. 

No  flattery  but  from  Orecians  gains  belief 

Besides  these  qualities*  we  most  agree 

They  mimic  better  on  t'le  sta^  than  we: 

The  wife,  the  whore,  the  shepherdess,  they  play. 

In  snch  a  free,  and  such  a  graceful  way. 

That  we  believe  a  very  woman  9hown, 

Aod  &ncy  something  onderaeath  the  {fown. 

But  not  Anttoch'is,  nor  Stratocles, 

Oar  ears  and  ravishM  eyes  can  only  please : 

The  nation  is  compot'd  of  snch  as  these. 

All  (3re«H3e  is  one  comedian :  laugh,  and  they 

Return  it  louder  than  an  ass  can  bray : 

Grieve,  and  they  grieve;  if  yon  weep  silently. 

There  seems  a  silent  t>cho  in  the^  eye : 

They  canrfot  moura  like  you,  but  they  can  cry. 

Call  for  a  fire,  their  winter  clothes  they  take: 

Begin  but  yon  to  shiver,  and  they  shake: 

In  frost  and  snow,  if  you  complain  of  heat. 

They  rob  th'  lAisweating  brow,  and  swear  they 

sweat. 
We  live  not  on  the  square  with  snch  at  these, 
Snch  are  our  bettors,  who  can  better  please : 
Who  day  and  night  are  like  a  looking  glass; 
Still  ready  to  reflect  their  patron's  fiice. 
The  panegyric  hand,  and  lifted  eye. 
Prepared  fmr  some  new  piece  of  flattery* 
£v'n  nastiaess,  occanons  will  alibrd ; 
Th^  praise  a  belching,  or  well-pissing  lord. 
Besides,  there's  nothing  saered,  nothing  free 
From  bold  attempts  of  tlieir  rank  letcbery. 
Through  the  whole  family  their  laboors  ran  ; 
The  danghter  is  debaoch*d,  the  wife  is  won  : 
llor 'ioBpct  tk«  bddegrooiBy  or  the  blpoming  soiv 


If  none  they  find  for  their  lewd  piirpQf«4i^ 

I'hey  with  the  walls  and  very  floors  commit. 
They  search  the  sennets  of  the  bouse,  and  io 
An  worshiped  there,  and  fear*d  for  what  they  kntnw 

And,  now  we  talk  of  Orecinns,  cast  a  view 
On  what.  In  schools,  their  men  of  morale  do; 
A  rigid  stoic  his  own  pupil  slew : 
A  friend    against  a  friend  of  his  own  doth, 
Tum'd  evidence,  and  murder'd  on  his  oath. 
What  room  is  left  for  Romans  in  a  town 
Where  Orecians  mie,  and  cloket  control  tlie  govaf 
Some  Diphiltis,  or  some  Protog«>nes, 
Look  sharply  out,  oar  senators  to  seize : 
Engross  them  wholly,  by  thpir  native  art. 
And  fear'd  no  rivals  in  their  bubbl<.'s  heart : 
One  drop  of  poison  in  my  patron's  ear, 
One  slight  suggestion  of  a  ^useless  fear, 
Infus'd  with  cunning,  serves  to  min  me; 
Disgrac'd,  and  banish'd  from  the  family. 
In  vain  forgotten  services  I  boast ; 
My  long  dependance  in  an  hour  is  lost : 
IxM>k  round  the  world,  what  country  will  appear. 
Where  friends  are  left  with  greater  ease  than  here  ? 
At  Rome  (nor  think  me  partial  to  the  poor) 
AH  ofllces  of  ours  are  out  of  door : 
In  vain  we  rise,  and  to  the  levees  ran ; 
My  lord  himself  is  up,  before,  and  gone:  ^ 
The  pretor  bids  bis  lictors  mend  their  pace. 
Lest  his  col  league  oautrip  him  in  the  race : 
The  childish  matrons  are,  long  since,  awake  t 
And,  for  aflfronts,  the  tandy  visits  take. 

Tis  frequt^nt,  here,  to  see  a  free-born  ton 
On  the  left  band  of  a  rich  hireling  ran; 
Because  the  wealthy  rog\ie  can  throw  away. 
For  half  a  brace  of  boats,  a  tribuoe's  pay : 
But  you,  poor  sinner,  though  you  love  the  vic^ 
And,  like  the  whore,  demor  upon  the  price; 
And,  frighted  with  the  wicked  sum,  fbitear 
To  lend  a  hand,  and  help  her  firom  the  chair. 

Produce  a  witness  of  Qnblemith*d  lUe^ 
Holy  as  Noma,  or  as  Numa's  wife, 
Or  him  who  bid  th'  nnhallow'd  flames  retire. 
And  snatch'd  the  tremblinc?  goddess  from  the  fift ! 
The  question  is  not  put,  bow  fsr  extends 
His  piety,  but  what  he  yt«rly  spends : 
Quick  to  the  business ;  bow  he  \ive§,  and  eats| 
How  largt^ly  gives ;  how  splendidly  be  treats  t 
How  many  thousand  acres  f(M  his  sheep. 
What  are  his  rents,  what  servants  does  be  keep  ? 
Th'  account  is 'soon  cast  up;  the  jodges  rate 
Our  credit  in  the  court  by  our  estate. 
Swear  by  our  gods,  or  those  the  Greek*  adort. 
Thou  art  as  sure  forsworn,  as  thou  art  poor  s 
The  poor  must  gain  their  bread  by  peijury ; 
Ani  ev*n  the  gods^  that, other  meant  deny. 
In  co".science  must  absolve  them,  when  they  ly«b 

Add,  that  the  rich  have  still  a  gibe  in  storpi 
And  will  be  monstrous  witty  on  the  poor : 
Pof  the  torn  surtout  and  the  tatter'd  vest. 
The  i^rotch  and  all  his  wardrobe  are  a  jest : 
The  greasy  gown,  sullyM  with  often  turniof  , 
Giv.  s  a  good  hint,  to  say,  "  The  man's  in  moorB* 
Or  if  the  shoe  be  ript,  or  patrhes  put,  [ing  :t 

*'  He's  wounded !  see  the  plaister  on  his  tooL^ 
Want  is  the  scora  of  every  wealthy  fool ; 
And  wit  in  rags  is  tura'd  to  ridicule. 
"  Park  hence,  and  from  the  oover'd  benchai  rite«'^ 
(The  master  of  the  cereoiooies  cries) 
"This  is  no  olace  for  yon,  whose  maU  Cilst^ 
Is  not  tlM  valii^  oi  the  settled  nrte  ^ 
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The  sQuiMsf  tnppy  fMudks;  Ae  |^and!ar*s  fteir. 

Are  piivHpged  to  lit  m  triumph  there, 

To  clap  the  frvtt,  and  rule  the  theatre. 

Up  to  the  gaileries,  fur  :$hame,  retrt  at ;      [»*«*•" 

Fur,  by  the  Roscian  law,  the  pO'T  caa  claim  no 

Whoever  brought  to  bis  rich  daughter's  bed 

The  man,  that  poIlM  bitt  twel  ve-pi  nee  for  hts  head  ? 

Who  ever  nam'd  a  poor  man  for  his  heir. 

Or  call'd  him  to  assist  the  judging  chair  ? 

The  poor  were  wise,  who,  by  the  rich  opprett, 

Withdrew,  and  soughC  a  sacred  place  of  rest. 

Once  they  did  weH,  to  free  themselves  from  soom , 

But  had  done  better  never  to  return. 

Rarely  they  rise  by  virtue's  aid,  who  lie 

plunged  in  the  depth  of  helpless  poverty. 

4t  Rome  'tis  worse ;  where  house-rent  by  the  yemt, 

And  servants*  bellies  cq^t  so  devilish  dear ; 

And  tavern-bills  run  high  for  hungry  cheer. 

To  drink  or  eat  in  earthen- ware  we  scorn, 

Which  cheaply  country-cupboards  does  adorn : 

And  coarse  Mne  hoods  on  holidays  are  worn. 

Sktma  distant  parts  of  Italy  are  known, 

Where  none  but  only  dead  men  wear  a  gown  : 

On  theatres  of  turf,  in  homely  state. 

Old  plays  they  act,  old  feasts  they  celebrate : 

The  same  rude  song  returns  upon  the  crowd. 

And,  by  tradition,  is  for  wit  aliowM. 

The  mimic  yearly  gives  the  same  delights  j 

And  in  the  mother's  arms  the  clownish  infant 

Theh"  habits  (undtstinguishM  by  degree)    [frights. 

Are  plain  alike  -,  the  same  simplicity, 

Both  on  the  stage,  and  in  the  pit,  you  see. 

In  his  white  cloak  the  magistrate  appears ; 

The  country-bumkin  the  same  livery  wears. 

But  here,  attirM,  beyond  our  purse  we  go. 

For  useless  ornament  and  flaunting  show  : 

We  take  on  trust,  in  purple  robes  to  shine ; 

And,  poor,  are  yet  ambitions  to  be  fi.ie. 

This  i«t  a  common  vice,  though  all  things  here 

Are  sold,  and  sold  unconscionably  dear. 

What  will  you  give  that  Cossus  may  but  view 

Your  face,  and  in  tlie  crowd  dislinguish  you  ; 

IVIay  take  your  incense  like  a  gr.icious  god, 

And  answer  only  with  a  civil  nod  ? 

To  please  our  patrons,  in  this  vrcious  age. 

We  make  our  entrance  by  the  favourite  page: 

Shave  bis  first  down,  and  when  he  pulls  his  hair. 

The  consecrated  locks  to  temples  bear: 

Pay  tributary  cracknels,  which  he  sells. 

And,  with  our  offerings,  help  to  raise  his  vails. 

Who  fears  in  cmmtry-towns  a  house's  fall. 
Or  to  be  caught  betwixt  a  riven  wall  ? 
But  we  inhabit  a  weak  city  here ; 
Which  buttresses  and  props  but  scarcely  bear: 
And  'tis  the  village-mason's  daily  calling. 
Tb  keep  the  world's  met ro})olis  from  falling. 
To  cleanse  the  gtitters,  and  th(-  oh  inks  to  dose; 
And,  fur  one  night,  secure  his  lord's  repose. 
At  Cum»  we  can  sleep  quite  round  the  year. 
Nor  falls,  nor  6res,  nor  nightly  dangers  fear ; 
While  rolling  flames  from  Homan  turrets  fly. 
And  the  pale  citizens  for  buv  keu  cry. 
Thy  neighl>our  has  remov'd  his  wretched  store 
(  Few  hand?  will  rid  the  lumber  of  the  poor). 
Thy  own  thinl  story  smokes,  while  thou,  supine. 
Art  drench'd  in  fumes  of  umiigcsted  wine. 
For  if  the  lowest  floors  already  bum. 
Cock-loft  and  garrets  soon  will  take  the  turn  ; 
Where  thy  tame  pisreons  next  the  tiles  were  bred, 
Which,  in  their  nests  unsafe,  are  timely  fled. 
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Codrus  hadbutoaobad,  MdMMttfM/      * 
That  bis  ahort  wife't  short  legs  hiM»gdanfliug  oat: 
His  cupboftrd's  head  vix  eart^n  pitchers  grao'd,  - 
Beneath  them  was  his  trusty  taukatd  plac'd : 
And,  to  support  this  aoMe  plate,  there  lay 
A  bending  Chiron  Oast  fioiB  hooeec  clay : 
His  few  Greek  books  a  rotten  chest  oootaio'd ; 
WhoM  covers  much  of  nouldioees  oomplaia'di 
Where  miee  and  rats  devoar'd  poetic  braai; 
And  with  heroic  verse  luxtvrioosly  vera  fe^  ■ 
'Tit  true,  poor  Codrus  aothing  bad  to  boast. 
And  yet  poor  Codrus  all  that  nothing  lost : 
Begg'd  naked  through  the  streets  of  wealthy  Rontf; 
And  found  not  one  to  foed,  or  take  him  1 

But  if  the  palace  of  Artvrius  burn, 
.The  nobles  change  their  clothes,  th« 

moorft ; 
The  city-pretor  will  no  pleadings  bear  | 
The  very  name  of  fine  we  hate  and  fsar : 
And  look  aghast,  as  if  the  Gauls  were  bersb 
While  yet  it  bums,  th'  officious  natioa  flies, 
Some  to  condole,  ami  some  to  bring  supplies  I 
One  sends  him  marble  to  rebuild,  aad  ouo 
With  naked  statnes  of  the  Parian  stone. 
The  work  of  Polyclete,  that  seeiB  to  live  ; 
While  others  images  fbr  altais  give  j 
One  books  and  skreens,  and  Pallas  to  the  hfe||i|r 
Another  bags  of  gold,  and  he  gives  best* 
Childless  Arturius,  vastly  rich  before, 
Thits  by  his  losses  mnltipHes  his  store: 
Suspected  for  accomplioe  to  the  firo. 
That  burnt  his  palace  but  to  build  it  higher* 

But,  could  you  be  content  to  bid  Hdieu 
To  the  dear  play-house,  and  the  players  too : 
Sweet  country-seats  are  purchas'd  every  whete. 
With  lands  and  gardens,  at  less  price  than  hers 
You  hire  a  darksome  dog-lH>le  by  the  year. 
A  small  convenience  decently  prepared, 
A  shallow  well  that  rises  in  your  yard. 
That  spreads  his  easy  crystal  streams  around^ 
And  waters  all  the  pretty  spot  of  groaad. 
There,  bve  the  fork,  thy  garden  cultivate, 
And  give  thy  frugal  friends  a  Pythagorean  trest: 
'lis  somewhat  to  be  lord  of  some  small  ground 
In  which  a  lizard  may,  at  least,  tarn  romid* 

'Tis  frequent,  here,  fbr  want  of  sleep  to  die) 
Which  fumes  of  undigested  {basts  deny  ; 
And,  with  imperfect  heat,  io  laogmid  stanadtt 

fry. 
What  house  secure  from  noise  the  poor  can  keep, 
When  ev'n  the  rich  can  scarce  aflbrd  to  slespi 
So  dear  it  eosts  to  purchase  rest  in  Rome  j 
And  hence  the  sources  of  diseases  Cftnse. 
The  drover  who  his  fellow-drover  meets 
In  narrow  passages  of  winding  streets ; 
The  waggoners  that  curse  their  standing  teams, 
Would  wake  ev'n  drowsy  Drusius  from  his  dreams. 
And  yet  the  wealthy  will  not  brook  delay. 
But  sweep  above  our  heads,  and  make  tlicir  way  i 
fn  lofty  litters  borne,  and  read  and  write. 
Or  sleep  at  ease :  the  shutten  make  it  night* 
Vet  still  he  reaches  first  the  public  place-: 
The  press  before  him  stops  the  client's  pao«i 
1'iie  crowd  that  follows  crush  his  panting  sides. 
And  trip  his  heels ;  he  walks  not,  but  be  ride^ 
One  elbows  him,  one  jpstles  in  the  shea! : 
A  rafter  breaks  his  head,  or  chairman's  pole: 
Stocking'd  with  loads  of  fat  town-dirt  be  goes ; 
And  some  rogue-soldier,  with  his  holMwII'd  ibom. 
Indents  his  legs  bphind  in  Uoodj  i 
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8ee  witkwhat  —ib?  our  dolag  we  celebrate: 
A  hundred  guesU,  invked,  walk  in  state :     [wait 
A  hundred  hungry  tUves^  with  their  Ihitch  kitchens, 
iiuge  pans  ibe  wretches  on  their  heady  mwit  bear. 
Which  scapce  gigantic  CerhiUo  could  rear : 
Yet  they  mast  walk  upright  beneath  the  load : 
Kay,  run,  and  luaning  Mow  Ibe  qtarkliag  flames 

abroad: 
Their  coats,  from  botching  newly  bought,  are  torn. 
Unwieldy  tiraber^trees  in  wt^g^on^  home, 
Stretch'd  at  their  length,  beyond  their  carriage  lie; 
That  nod,  and  threaten  ruin  from  on  high. 
For,  should  their  axle  break,  its  overthrow 
Would  crush,  and  pound  to  dust,  the  crowd  below : 
^or  firieuds  their  friends,  nor  sires  tbeir  sons  could 

know: 
Nor  limbs,  nor  bones,  nor  carcase  would  remain : 
But  a  masb'd  heap,  a  hotchpotch  of  the  slain. 
One  vast  destruction ;  not  the  soul  alone, 
But  bodies,  like  the  soul,  viubly  are  flown. 
Meantime,  unknowing  of  their  fellows'  fate. 
The  servants  wash  the  platter,  scour  the  plate. 
Then  blow  the  fire,  with  puffing  cheeks,  and  lay 
The  rubbers,  and  the  bathing  sheets  dispby  ; 
And  oil  them  first ;  and  each  is  handy  in  his  way. 
But  he,  for  whom  this  busy  care  they  take, 
Poor  ghost !  is  wandering  by  the  Stygian  lake  s 
Affrighted  with  the  ferryman's  grim  face ; 
Kew  to  the  horrount  of  that  uncouth  place ; 
His  passage  begs  with  unregarded  prayer : 
Antl  wanti  two  farthings  to  discharge  his  fare. 

Return  we  to  the  dangers  of  the  night ; 
And,  first,  behold  our  houses'  dreadful  height : 
I'rom  whence  come  broken  potsherds  tumbling 

down ; 
And  leaky  ware,  from  garret-windows  thrown : 
Well  may  they  break  our  heads,  and  mark  the 

flinty  stone. 
'Tis  want  of  sense  to  sup  abroad  too  late ; 
Unless  thou  first  hast  settled  thy  estate. 
Ai  many  fates  attend  thy  steps  to  meet. 
As  there  are  waking  windows  in  the  street 
Bless  the  g(yxl  gods,  and  think  thy  chance  is  rare 
To  have  a  pisspot  only  for  thy  share. 
The  scouring  drunkard,  if  he  does  not  fight 
Before  his  bed-time,  takes  no  rest  that||ight  s 
Passing  the  tedious  hours  in  greater  pain 
Than  stem  Achilles,  when  his  friend  was  slain. 
*Tis  so  ridiculous,  but  so  true  withal, 
A  bully  cannot  sleep  without  a  brawl : 
Yet,  though  his  youthful  blood  be  fir'd  with  wipe. 
He  wants  not  wit  the  danger  to  decline : 
Is  cautious  to  avoid  the  coach  and  six. 
And  on  the  lacquies  will  no  quarrel  fix. 
His  train  of  flambeaux,  and  embroidered  cqat. 
May  privilege  my  lord  to  walk  secure  on  foot 
But  me,  who  must  by  moonlight  homeward  bepd. 
Or  lighted  only  with  a  candle's  end. 
Poor  me  he  fights,  if  that  be  fighting,  where 
He  only  cudgels,  and  1  only  bear. 
He  stands,  and  bids  me  stand :  I  must  abide ; 
For  he's  the  stronger,  and  is  drunk  beside,    [cries, 
**  Where  did  you  whet  your  knife  to  night,"  he 
"  And  shred  the  leeks  that  in  your  stomach  rise  ? 
Whose  windy  beans  have  stuft  your  guts,  and  where 
Have  your  black  thumbs  been  dipt  in  vinegar  ? 
With  what  companion  cobbler  have  you  fed. 
On  old  ox-cheeks,  or  he-goat's  tougher  head  ? 
What,  are  you  dumb  ?  Quick  with  your  answer, 
2^ve  my  foot  salutes  you  with  »  kick*       [^uick, 


Say,  ID  what  nasty  ctllar  wader  ground,  [fbnn^  ?** 

Or  what  church-porch,  your  rogueship  may  be 

Answer,  or  an^er  not,  tis  all  the  same: 

He  lays  me  on,  and  makes  me  bear  the  Mama 

Before  the  bar,  for  beating  him  you  come^ 

This  is  a  poor  man's  liberty  in  Rome. 

You  beg  his  pardon  j  happy  to  retreat 

With  some  remaraing  teeth,  to  chew  yoor  mealL 

Nor  is  tliis  all ;  for  when  retired,  you  think 
To  sleep  securely  j  when  the  candles  wink, 
When  every  door  with  iron-chains  is  barr'd. 
And  roaring  taverns  are  no  longer  heard  ; 
The  ruffian -robbers  by  no  justice  aw'd. 
And  unpaid  cut-throat  soldiers,  are  abroad. 
Those  venal  souls,  who,  harden'd  in  each  ill. 
To  save  complamts  and  persecution,  kilt 
Chas'd  from  their  woods  and  bogs,  the  padders  come 
To  this  vast  city,  as  tbeir  hative  home ; 
To  live  at  ease,  and  safely  sknlk  in  Rome. 

The  forge  in  fetters  only  is  eknplojr'd.; 
Our  iron-mines  exhausted  and  destroy'd 
In  shackles ;  for  these  villains  scarce  allow 
Goads  for  thf  teams,  and  plough-shares  for  the 
Oh,  happy  ages  of  our  ancestors,  f  plough. 

Beneath  the  kings  and  tribunitial  powers ! 
One  jail  did  all  their  criminals  restrain ;  . 
Which  now  the  walls  of  Rome  can  scarce  contain. 

More  I  could  say,  more  causes  I  could  sUow 
For  my  departure;  but  the  Sun  is  low : 
The  waggoner  grows  weary  of  my  stay ; 
And  whips  his  horses  forwards  on  their  way. 
Farewell;  and  when,  like  me,  o'erwhelm'd  with 
You  to  your  own  Aquinum  shall  repair,         [care. 
To  take  a  mouthful  of  sweet  country-air, 
Be  mindful  of  your  friend;  and  scad  me  word. 
What  joys  your  fountains  and  cool  shades  afibrd: 
Then,  to  assist  your  satires,  I  will  come ; 
And  add  new  venom  when  you  write  of  Rome. 


THE   SIXTH   SATIRB   OP 

JUVENAL. 


TUB   ARGUMENT. 

This  satire,  of  almost  double  length  to  any  of  the 
rest,  is  a  bitter  invective  against  the  fair  sex. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  common-place,  from  whence  all 
the  moderns  have  notoriously  stolen  their 
sharpest  railleries.  In  his  other  satires,  the 
poet  has  only  glanced  on  some  particular  wo- 
men, and  generally  scourged  the  mt-n.  But 
this  he  reserved  wholly  for  the  ladies.  How 
they  had  offended  him,  I  know  not :  but  upon 
the  whole  matter,  ho  is  not  to  be  excused  for 
imputing  to  all,  the  vices  of  some  few  amongst 
them.  Neither  was  it  generously  done  of  him, 
to  attack  the  weakest  as  well  as  the  fairest  part 
of  the  creation :  neither  do  I  know  what  moral 
he  coiild  reasonably  draw  from  it.  It  could  not 
be  to  avpid  the  whole  sex,  if  all  bad  been  true 
which  he  alleges  against  them :  for  that  had 
been  to  put  an  end  to  human-kind.  And  to  bid 
us  beware  of  iheir  artifices,  is  a  kind  of  silent 
acknowledgment,  that  they  have  more  wit  than 
men :  which  turns  the  satire  upon  us,  and  par- 
ticularly upon  the  poet;  who  thereby  makes  a 
compUmi'Qt,  where  he  meaut  a  libel.    If  he  iiN 
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tended  only  to  exercise  his  wit,  be  has  forfeited 
his  jiidgmeat,  by  making  the  one  half  of  bit 
readers  his  mortal  enemirs:  aud,  amongst  the 
n^i,  all  the  happy  loyers,  by  their  own  expe- 
rt* iice,  will  disprove  bis  accusations.  The  whole 
world  must  allow  this  to  be  the  wittiest  of  his 
latires;  and  truly  he  had  need  of  all  his  parts. 
to  mainuin  with  so  much  violence  so  unjurt  a 
charge      I  am  satisfied  be  will  brmg  but  few 
over  to  his  opinion :  and  on  that  consideration 
chiefly  I  ventured  to  translate  him.     Though 
there  wanted  not  another  reason,  which  was. 
that  no  one  else  would  undertake  it :  at  least, 
sir  C.  S.  who  could  have  done  more  right  to 
the  author,  after  a  long  delay,  at  length  abso- 
luicly  refused  80  ungrateful  an  employment: 
and  every  one  will  grant,  that  the  work  must 
have  been  impeifect  and  lame,  if  it  had  ap- 
peared without  one  of  the  principal  members 
belonging  to  it    Let  the  poet  therefore  bear  the 
blame  of  his  own  invention ;  and  let  me  satisfy 
the  worM,  that  I  am  not  of  his  opinion.    What- 
ever his  Roman  ladies  were,  th^  EnglisJi  are 
free  from  all  bis  iropuUtions.    They  will  read 
vith  wonder  and  abhorrence  the  vices  of  an 
age,  which  was  the  most  infamous  of  any  on 
.record.      They  will  bless  themselves  when  they 
behold  thoae  examples,  related  of  Oomitian  s 
time:  they  will  give  back  to  antiquity  those 
monsters  it  produced  :  and  believe  with  reason, 
that  the  species  of  those  women  is  extinguished  j 
or  at  least,  that  they  were  never  here  propa- 
gated.    1  may  safely  thertfore  proceed  to  the 
argument  of  a  satire,  which  is  no  way  relating 
to  them:    and   first  observe,    that  my  author 
makes  their  lust  the  most  heroic  of  their  vices  : 
the  rest  are  in  a  manner  but  digression.     He 
skims  them  over  ;  but  he  dwells  on  this :  when 
he  seems  to  have  taken  bis  last  leave  of  it,  on 
the  sudden  he  returns  to  it :  it  is  one  branch  of 
it  in  Hippia,  another  in  Messalina,  but  lust  is 
the  main  bo<ly  of  the  tree.     He  begins  with  this 
text  in  the  first  line,  and  Ukes  it  up  with  inter- 
missions to  the  end  of  the  chapter.     Every  vice 
is  a  loader,  but  that's  a  ten.     The  fillers,  or 
intermediate   parts,    are  their  revenge;    their 
contrivances  of  secTit  crimps  ;  their  arts  to  hide 
them ;  their  wit  to  excuse  them  ;  end  their  im- 
pudence to  own  them,  when  they  can  no  longer 
be  kept  secret.     Then  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  most  addicted  ;   and  on  whom  they  com- 
monly bcstoA  the  last  favours  :  as  stage-;  layers, 
fiddlers,  singing-hoys,  and  fencers.     These  who 
pass  for  chast<;  amongst  them,  are  not  really 
80  i  but  only,  for  their  vast  dowrit-s,  are  rather 
tuffercd   than    h»ved   by   their  own   husbands. 
That  they  are  iniperioiis,  domineering,  seolding 
wives:    set   up   for  learning   and   criticism    in 
poetry;  but  are  false  judges.     Love  to  spoak 
Greek  (which  was  then  the  fashionable  tongue, 
as  the  French  is  now  uith  us).    That  they  plead 
causes  at  the  bar,  and  play  prizes  at  tlie  bear- 
garden.     That   they    are    gossips    and    news- 
mongers :  wrangle  with  their  neighbtmrs  abroad, 
and   boat  their  .ser\ants  at  home.     That  they 
lie  in  for  new  faces  once  a  month,  are  sluttish 
with  their  husbands  in  private;  and  paint  and 
dress  iu  public  for  their  lovi  r.-*.     That  they  deal 
with  Jews,  diviners,  and  fortune-tellers:   loain 
the  arts  of  miacarrying,  and  barrennc:>s.     liuy 


children,  and  produee  Umb  fer  tbdr  ovn. 
Murder  their  husbands^  tooi,  if  they  ftaod  it 
their  way  to  his  estats ;  and  make  their  adal- 
terers  his  heirs.  From  hence  the  poet  proceeds 
to  show  the  occasion  of  all  these  vioes,  their 
original,  and  how  they  were  introduced  in 
Rome,  by  peaee,  wealth,  and  laxnry.  *  In  con* 
elusion,  If  we  will  take  the  w«>nl  of  oar  ma« 
licioas  author,  bad  women  are  the  general  fUnd* 
•ing  rule :  and  the  good,  but  some  few  czos^ 
tions  to  it. 


In  Saturn's  reign,  at  Nature's  early  birth, 
11iere  was  that  thing  cali'd  Chastity  on  Earth ; 
When  in  a  narrow  cave,  their  common  shade, 
The  sheep,  the  shepherds,  and  their  g«>ds  were  laidi 
When  reeds  and  leaves,  and  hides  of  beasts  wert 

spread 
By  mountain-housewives  for  their  homely  bed. 
And  mossy  pillows  rais'd,  for  the  rude  husband's 
Unlike  the  niceness  of  oor  modem  dames     [bead. 
(Afiected  nymphs  with  new-affected  names) : 
The  Cynthias  and  the  Lesbias  of  our  years. 
Who  for  a  sparrow's  death  dissolve  in  tears. 
Those  first  unpolish'd  matrons,  big  and  bold. 
Gave  suck  to  infants  of  gigantic  mould ; 
Hough  as  their  savage  lords  who  rang'd  the  wood, 
And,  fat  with  acorns,  belch'd  their  windy  food. 
For  when  the  world  was  buxom,  fresh,  and 

young. 
Her  sons  were  undebauchM,  and  therefore  strong; 
And  whether  bom  in  kindly  beds  of  earth, 
Or  struggling  from  the  teeming  oaks  to  birth^ 
Or  from  what  other  atoms  they  begun. 
No  sires  they  had,  or,  if  a  sire,  the  Sun, 
Some  thin  remains  of  chastity  appeared, 
Ev'n  under  Jove,  hot  Jove  without  a  beard  ; 
Before  the  sen-ile  Greeks  had  leamt  to  swear 
By  heads  of  kings;  while  yet  the  bounteous  ymr 
Her  common  fruits  in  open  plains  expos'd. 
Ere  thieves  were  feared,  or  gardehh  were  endos'd* 
At  length,  uneasy.  Justice  upWanh  flew. 
And  both  the  sisters  to  the  stars  withdrew  ; 
From  that  old  era  whoring  did  begita. 
So  venerably  ancient  is  the  sin. 
Adulterers  next  invade  the  nnptial  state. 
And  marriage-beds  crcak'd  with  a  foreign  weight; 
All  other  ills  did  iron  times  adorn  , 
But  whores  and  silver  in  one  age  were  boro. 
Yet  thou,  they  say,  for  marriage  dosTprovidt: 
Is  this  an  age  to  buckle  with  a  brid*-  ? 
Thry  gay  thy  hair  the  curling  art  is  taught. 
The  wedding-ring  perhaps  already  bought i 
A  sober  man,  like  thee,  to  change  his  life  f 
What  fury  would  possess  thee  with  a  wife  ? 
Art  thou  of  ev<ry  other  death  bereft. 
No  knife,  no  ratsbane,  no  kind  halter  led  ? 
( For  every  noose  compar'd  to  her's  is  cheap)  : 
Is  there  no  city-bridge  from  whence  to  leap  ^ 
Won  Id'st  thou  become  her  drudge,  who  dosteijoy 
A  better  sort  of  bedfellow,  thy  Iwy  ? 
He  keeps  thee  not  awake  with  nightly  brawls. 
Nor  with  a  begg'd  reward  thy  pleasure  palls; 
Nor  with  insatiate  heavings  cn\\s  for  more. 
When  all  thy  spirits  were  drain'd  out  befMKw 
But  still  Ursidius  courts  the  marriage-bait. 
Longs  for  a  sop,  to  settle  his  estate. 
And  takes  no  gifts,  though  every  gaping  heir 
Would  gladly  grease  the  rich  old  batchelor. 
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Wbirt  refoliitkm  eaa  appesrtdttmlge, 
it  loch  a  Icftcber,  toch  aKfe  to  change  ? 
A  rank,  aotoiioufl  ^hammtater,  to  choote 
To  thrust  hit  nock  into  the  maniago-noote  ? 
Ik  who  to  often  m  a  dreadful  fright 
Had  in  a  ooffier  *scap^d  the  jealous  cuckold's  sight, 
That  he  to  wedtock  dotingty  betrayed, 
Should  hope  in  this  lewd  town  to  find  a  maid ! 
The  man't^^nHm  mad  t  to  ease  his  frantic  pain, 
Ron  for  the  surgeon  ;  breathe  the  middle  vein : 
But  let  a  heifer  with  gilt  boms  be  led 
To  Juno,  regent  of  the  marriage-bed. 
And  let  him  etery  deity  adore, 
If  his  new  bride  prove  not  an  arrant  whore 
Id  head  and  tall,  and  every  other  pore. 
On  CcMs*  feast  restraaoM  from  their  delight. 
Few  matrons  there,  but  curse  the  tedious  night: 
Few  whom  their  fathers  dare  salute,  such  lost 
Their  JMses  have,  and  come  with  such  a  gust 
With  ivy  now  adorn  thy  doors,  and  wed ; 
Such  is  thy  bride,  and  subh  thy  genial  bed. 
Thuik*8t  thou  one  man  is  for  one  woman  meant  ? 
She  sooner  with  one  eye  would  be  content-     - 

And  yet  'tis  nois*d,  a  maid  did  once  appear 
iD'lome  small  village,  though  fame  says  not 

where:' 
Til  possible;  but  sura  no  man  she  fMmd ; 
Twaa  desert,  all,  about  her  father's  gronnd  : 
And  yet  some  lustful  god  might  there  make  bold, 
Are  Jove  and  Mars  grown  impotent  and  old  ? 
Many  a  fair  nymph  has  in  a  cave  been  spread. 
And  much  good  lov^  without  a  feather-bed. 
Whither  would'st  thou  to  choose  a  wife  resort, 
The  pa#k,  the  mall,  the  play-honse.  or  the  court  ? 
Which  way  soever  thy  adventures  fall. 
Secure  alike  of  chastity  in  all. 
^One  sacs  a  daucing-master  capering  high. 
And  raves,  and  pisses,  with  pure  ecstasy : 
And  one  it  charm*d  with  the  new  opera  notes. 
Admires  the  song,  but  on  the  singer  dotes : 
The  country  lady  in  the  hox  appears, 
Softly  she  warbles  over  all  she  hears ;  . 
And  sacks  in  passion  both  at  eyes  and  oars* 

The  rest  (when  now  the  long  va.'ation's  come. 
The  noisy  hall  and  theatres  grown  dumb) 
Their  memories  to, refresh,  and  cheer  their  hearts. 
In  bonrow*d  breeches  act  the  players*  parts. 
The  poor,  that  scarce  have  wherewithal  to  eat. 
Will  pinch,  to  make  the  singing  boy  a  treat. 
The  iMi,  to  bny  him,  will  refnse  no  price  i 
And  stretch  his  quail-pipe,  till  they  crack  his  voice. 
Tiragediana,  acting  love,  for  last  are  sought 
(Thouf^h  hut  the  parrots  of  a  poet's  thought). 
The  pleading  lawyer,  though  for  counsel  us*d, 
la  chambi?r  practice  often  is  refused. 
Still  thou  wilt  have  a  wife,  and  father  hehrs 
(The  product  of  concurring  theatres). 
P«rha|iB  a  fencer  did  thy  brows  adorn. 
And  a  young  sword-man  to  thy  lands  is  bom. 

Thus  Hippia  loathM  her  old  patrician  lord, 
And  left  him  for  a  brother  of  the  sword  : 
To  wondering  Pharos  with  her  love  she  fled, 
Ta  show  one  monster  more  than  Afric  bred : 
Forgetting  house  and  husband,  left  behind 
EVn  children  too ;  she  sails  befbre  the  iHnd ; 
False  to  tbem  all,  but  ixhistant  to  her  kind. 
Bat,  stranger  yet,  and  harder  to  conceive. 
She  could  the  play-house  and  the  players  leave. 
Bom  of  rich  parentage,  and  nicely  bred, 
$helodt>4<te4owii,  aad  in  a  dainask  hed^ 


Yet  fearing  not  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
On  a  hard  mattress  is  content  to  sleep. 
Ere  this,  'tis  tnie,  she  did  her  fame  expose? 
But  that,  great  ladies  with  great  ease  can  loasb 
The  tendk;r  nymph  could  the  rude  ocean  heart 
So  much  her  lust  was  stronger  than  her  fear. 
But  had  some  honest  cause  her  passage  prrst. 
The  smallest  hardship  had  disturt>'d  her  breastt 
Each  inconvenience  makes  their  virtoe  CfM  ; 
But  womankind,  in  ills,  is  ever  bold. 
Were  she  to  fbllow  her  own  lord  to  sea. 
What  doubts  or  scruples  would  she  raise  to  stay^ 
Her  stomach  sick,  and  her  head  giddy  grows; 
The  tar  and  pitch  are  nauseous  toiier  nose. 
But  iu  love's  voyage  nothing  can  ofi^  ; 
Womeh  are  never  search  with  a  friend. 
Amidst  th^  crew,  she  walks  upon  the  board ; 
She  eats,  she  drinks,  she  handles  every  cord  s 
And  if  she  spews,  'tis  thinking  of  her  lord 
Now  ask,  fbr  whom  her  friends  and  fame  she  lost? 
What  youth,  what  beauty,  coul  d  th*  adulterer  boast  ? 
What  was  the  fhce   fdr  which  she  could  sutam 
To  be  'call'd  mistress  to  so  base  a  maa  > 
The  gallant,  of  his  days  had  known  the  best  ? 
DecD  scars  arere  seen  indented  on  hb  breast'; 
And*  all  hisbatter'd  limbs  reqnir'd  their  needfhl 
A  prodiontory  wen,  with  grisly  graotf,  [r«f^ 

'^tood  high,  upon  the  handle  of  hia  face  s 
His  blear  eyes  ran  m  gutters  to  his  chin  t 
Hb  beard  was  stubble,  and  hb  cheeks  wer0  thin* 
But  taa«  his  fencing  did  her  famry  move : 
'Tis  arms,  and  blood,  and  cruelty,  they  lova 
Rut  should  he  quit  hb  trade,  and  sheath  his  swoid^ 
Her  lover  would  begin  to  be  her  lord. 

This  was  a  private  crime;  but  you  shall  bear 
What  fhiits  the  sacred  brows  of  monarchs  bear) 
The  good  old  sloggard  but  began  to  snore. 
When  firom  hb  side  uprose  th'  imperial  whort  i 
She  who  preferred  the  pleasures  of  the  taight 
To  pomps,  that  are  but  impotent  delight : 
^rode  from  the  patece,  with  an  eager  pace^ 
To  cope  with  a  more  mascuTW  embrace: 
MoflM  she  march'd,  like  Juno  in  a  cloudy 
(Kail  her  train  but  one  poor  wench  allow'd. 
One  whom  in  secret  service  «he  oouM  trust  | 
The  rival  and  companion  of  her  lust. 
To  the  known  brothel-house  she  takes  her  way) 
And  for  a  nasty  room  gives  drmble  pay ; 
That  room  in  which  the  rankest  harlot  by. 
Prepar'd  for  fight,  expectingly  she  lies. 
With  heavmg  breasts,  and  with  desiring  eyas. 
Still  as  one  drops,  anoth  -r  takes  hb  place. 
And  baffled  still  succeed**  to  like  di^race. 
At  length,  when  friendiv  darkness  b  exnir'dy 
And  every  strumpet  from  her  cell  retipd, 
She  lags  behind,  and.  ImgeriAg  at  the  gate^ 
With  a  repining  sifh  submits  to  fete: 
All  filth  without,  and  all  a  fire  within, 
Tir'd  with  the  toil,  ansated  with  the  sin. 
Old  C«sar*s  bed  the  modest  matron  serin; 
The  steam  of  lamps  still  hanging  on  her  cheikt^ 
In  ropy  smut :  thus  foul,  aiul  thus  bedight, 
She  brings  him  back  the  product  of  the  ni?ht 

Now  should  I  sing  whst  poisons  th  y  prorida  { 
With  all  their  trunmery  of  charms  hesidie ; 
And  all  thehr  arts  of  death  :  it  would  be  knows 
Lust  is  the  «malletit  sin  the  sex  can  own* 
Csesinia  still,  they  say,  b  guiltless  found 
Of  every  vice,  by  her  own  lord  renown'd  ? 
And  wdl  ibe  nmy,  sIm  brought  ten  thonaaad  paoid. 
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She  brought  him  wheMwkhal  to  be  oaU'd  cb«ifte  ; 
vHis  tongue  is  ty'd  in  golden  fetten  fmt: 
He  sigbS)  adores,  and  courts  her  evevy  hour ; 
Who  vould  not  cio  as  nucb  for  such  a  dower? 
She  writes  love-letters  to  the  jwuth  in  grace ; 
Kay,  tips  the  wink  before  the  cuckold^s  feoe; 
And  might  do  more ;  her  portion  makes  it  good  ; 
Wealth  has  the  privilege  of  widowhood. 

These  (roths  with  his  example  yon  disprove. 
Who  with  his  wife  is  monstrously  in  love : 
But  know  him  better ;  (br  I  heard  him  swear, 
Tk  not  that  she's  his  wi£e,  bat  that  she's  fair. 
Let  her  hut  have  three  wrinkles  in  her  ftice, 
Let  her  eyes  lessen,  and  her  skin  unbrace. 
Soon  you  wiH  hear  the  sauey  steward  say, 
'*  I'ack  up  with  all  jrour  trinkets,  and  away; 
You  grow  ofiensive  both  at  bed  and  board : 
Your  betters  must  be  had  to  please  my  lord." 

Meantime  she's  absolute  upon  the  throne: 
Aod^  knowing  time  »  precious,  loses  none : 
She  most  have  flocks  of  sheep,  with  woo}  noore  fine 
Than  silk,  and  vineyards  of  the  noblest  wine: 
Whole  droves  of  psges  for  her  train  she  craves : 
And  sweeps  the  prisons  for  attending  slaves* 
In  short,  whatever  in  her  eyes  can  come. 
Or  others  have  abroad,  she  wants  at  home. 
When  winter  shuts  the  seas,  and  fleecy  snows 
Make  houses  white,  she  to  the  merchant  goes ; 
Rich  crystals  of  the  rocks  she  takes  up  there. 
Huge  i^;ate  vases,  and  old  china-ware. 

But  is  none  worthy  to  be  made  a  wife 
Tn  all  this  town  ?  Suppose  her  free  firom  strife. 
Rich,  iiur,  and  fruitful,  of  unblemished  life ; 
Chaste  as  the  Sabines,  whose  prevailing;  charms 
Dismissed  their  husbands,  and  their  brothers'  areas: 
Grant  her,  be^iides,  of  noble  blood,  that  ran 
In  ancient  veins  ere  heraldry  began : 
Suppose  ail  these,  and  take  a  poet's  word, 
A  biack  kwan  is  not  half  so  rare  a  bird. 
A  wife,  bo  hung  with  virtues,  such  a  freight. 
What  mortal  shoulders  could  support  the  weight ! 
S6mc  country-girl,  scarce  to  a  curtsey  bred. 
Would  I  much  rather  than  Cornelia  wed  : 
If,  supercilious,  haughty,  proud,  and  vain. 
She  bioiight  her  father's  triumphs  in  her  train. 
Away  with  ail  your  Carthaginian  state, 
liCt  van<quish'd  ilannihal  without  doors  wait. 
Too  burly  and  too  big  to  pass  my  narrow  gate. 

**  O  Piean,"  cries  Amphion,  **  bend  thy  bow 
Agaiii^^t  my  wife,  and  let  my  children  go :" 
But  sullen  Psean  shoots  at  sons  and  mothers  too. 
His  Niut>e  and  all  his  boys  he  lost ;   . 
F.v'n  her,  who  did  her  numerous  ofB^ring  boast, 
M  fair  and  fruitful  as  the  sow  that  carry'd 
The  liiirty  pigs,  at  one  Uirge  litter  farrow'd. 

What  beauty  or  what  chastity  can  bear 
So  great  a  price  ?  If  stately  and  severe. 
She  still  insults,  and  you  must  still  adore; 
Grant  that  the  honey*s  much,  the  g*ll  is  more. 
Upbraided  with  the  virtues  she  displays, 
Seven  hours  in  twelve,  you  loath  the  wife  you 

praise : 
Some  faults,  though  small,  intolerable  grow ; 
For  what  so  nauseous  and  affected  too. 
As  those  that  think  they  due  perfection  want, 
Who  have  not  learnt  to  lisp  the  Grecian  cant  ? 
In  Greece  their  whole  accomplishments  they  seek: 
Their  fashion,  breeding,  language,  must  be  Greek: 
But,  raw  in  all  that  does  to  Rome  belong, 
They  soorn  to  cultivate  their  mother-tooguet 


In  Greek  they  flaMor,  aU  tiMir  ItmtWf  spmk. 
Tell  all  their  secsets ;  mty,  they  sooUn  Gnsks 
Ev'n  in  the  £Mt  of  love»  they  nse  that  toogne. 
Such  aflfectfttions  may  become  ths  yoong; 
But  thou,  old  ba^,  of  thsseseore  yaassaodthisi^ 
Is  showing  9f  thy  parif  in  Gvedifet  thst? 
Zmh  »mi  <hfx^  •  ^^  ^^iMt  tender  voids 
The  momentary  trembliog  blim  afiordSf 
The  kind  soft  murmum  of  the  private  sheds 
Are  bawdy,  while  tbou  speak'st  in  poUie  streets 
Those  words  have  fingers ;  and  their  fecoe  is  soch, 
They  raise  the  dead,  a«d  moont  him  wi«h  a  ts^l« 
But  all  provocatives  fipom  thee  asw  waoi : 
No  blandishmeni  the  slackan'd  nerve  eaa  ilnia. 

If  then  thy  lawful  spoase  thmi  canst  not  tovs^ 
What  reasoosbottid  thy  mindi  to  marriaga  movt  > 
Why  all  the  chaiges  of  thy  nuptial  feast. 
Wine  and  desserts,  and  sweei-msats  to  digest ) 
Th'  endowing  gold  that  boys  the  dear  delighj^ 
Giv'n  for  their  first  aad  only  happy  aight  ^ 
If  thou  art  thus  uxoriously  inclined. 
To  bear  thy  bondage  with  a  willing  mjod. 
Prepare  thy  neck,  and  pot  It  in  the  yokex 
But  for  BO  mercy  from  thy  woaiaa  look. 
For  though,  perhaps^  she  loves  with  cqaai  Btm, 
To  absolute  dominion  she  aspires ; 
Joys  in  the  spoil%,  and  triumphs  e'es  thy  pmss) 
The  better  husband  makes  the  wife  the  wqsm. 
Nothing  is  thine  to  give,  or  sell,  or  hay. 
All  offices  of  ancient  friendship  die ; 
Nor  hast  thou  leave  to  make  a  legacy^ 
By  thy  imperious  wife  then  art  bereft ; 
A  privilege,  to  pimps  and  panders  left  ; 
Thy  testament's  her  will  j  where  she  pMfOPi 
Her  rufiians,  drudges,  and  adaltefers. 
Adopting  all  thy  rivals  fer  thy  heirs. 

"  Go  drag  that  slave  to  death  :**  yoor  veasoa,  why 
Should  the  poor  innocent  be  doom'd  to  die  ? 
What  proofs  ?  For,  when  man's  life  is  in  debate, 
The  judge  can  ne'er  too  long  deliberate. 
''  Call'st^  thou  that  shkve  a  man,"  the  wife  rs« 

plies: 
"  Prov'd,  or  unprov'd,  the  crime,  the  villaia  di«^ 
I  have  the  sovereign  power  to'save  or  kill  i 
And  give  no  other  roasou  but  my  will.'*    fchange, 

Thus  the  she-tyrant  reigns,  till,  pleas'd  wiU 
Her  wild  afiections  to  new  empires  range : 
Another  subject  husband  she  desires, 
Divorc'd  from  him,  she  to  the  first  retires. 
While  the  last  wedding-feast  is  scarcely  o'er. 
And  garlands  hang  yet  green  upon  the  d^or. 
So  still  the  reckoning  rises  i  and  appears. 
In  total  sum,  eight  husbands  in  §lt^  yean. 
The  title  for  a  tomb-stone  might  be  fit ; 
But  that  It  would  too  commonly  be  writ. 

Her  mother  living,  hope  no  quiet  day ; 
She  sharpens  her,  instructs  her  how  to  flea 
Her  husband  bare,  and  then  divides  the  prey. 
She  takes  love-letters,  with  a  crafty  smile, 
And,  in  her  daughter's  answer,  maids  the  styles 
In  vain  the  husband  sets  his  waichftd  spies; 
She  cheats  their  cunning,  or  she  bribes  th«dr  syefr 
The  doctor's  call'd  ;  the  daughter,  taqght  the  tnc^ 
Pretends  to  faint ;  and  m  full  health  is  sick. 
The  panting  sUUioa,  at  the  oloeet^door. 
Hears  the  consult,  and  wishes  it  were  o'er. 
Canst  thou,  in  reasan,  hope,  a  bawd  so  kiiovB| 
Should  teach  her  other  manners  than  her  ova  \ 
Her  interest  is  in  all  th'  advice  she  gives: 
Tis  on  the  daught^'t  r«nu  th^  nother  lifeni 
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But  women  plaiotiA  or  ddcndaiito  are, 
Tbey  fbrm  the  prooeit,  «U  th«  brieiSi  they  vrild} 
Tbe  topictt  funiwh,  and  Um  pleat  iodit*  ^ 
And  t«Acb  tbe  tuotbltts  lawyer  bow  te  bite. 

They  turn  Tnragoe  too ;  the  wreatler't  toil 
They  try,  and  smear  tbeir  naked  linibi  with  oU  i 
i^gaJntt  the  pott  their  wioker  tbicUlt  tht^f  cmtb^ 
Flourith  the  tword,  and  at  tbe  flattron  pualk 
Of  every  ezerciae  the  oianQithcvew 
FulAlt  the  parity  and  oft  excela  ut  too ; 
Prepared  not  only  in  leiga^d  fight  t'  engage. 
But  rout  the  gbdiatort  on  tbe  stag^ 
What  sente  ol  thame  in  tucb  a  breatt  can  lie« 
Inur'd  to  araa,  and  her  own  sex  to  iy  ? 
Yet  to  be  wholly  nan  the  would  ditclaim  ; 
To  quit  bar  tenfold  pleatare  at  the  gaac. 
For  frothy  ptaitet  and  an  empty  name* 
Oh  what  a  docent  tight  *tit  to  behold 
All  thy  wife's  magazine  by  aucUoo  sold ! 
Tbe  belt,  the  crested  pltune,  tbe  several  taitt 
Of  armour,  and  the  Spanith  leather-boott ! 
Yet  these  are  they,  that  cannot  bear  the  beat 
Of  Bgur'd  tilks,  and  under  sarsenet  sweat. 
Behold  tiia  strutting  Amasoaian  wbore. 
She  lUuidt  in  guard  with  bar  right-foot  belbra  s 
|I«r  coato  tucked  op;  and  all  her  motiow  jost. 
She  stamps,  and  thM  eriat  **  Uah!'*  at  ovary 

throat. 
Tba  sbostt  of  ancient  Romans,  should  thof  risOi 
Would  grin  to  see  their  daughters  play  a  prises    . 
Besides,  what  endless  brawla  by  wives  ape  brod: 
The  curtain -lecture  makes  a  mournful  bed. 
Then,  when  ahe  hat  thee  sure  within  the  tbaati, 
Her  cry  begins,  and  the  whole  day  repeatt. 
Coosciout  ik  crimes  barselfy  she  teases  fiiati 
Thy  servants  are  accut'd  j  thy  wliore  it  curst; 
She  aett  the  jealous^  and  at  will  she  cries: 
For  womens'  tsars  are  biit  tbe  sweat  of  eyes. 
Poor  ouckoid-fbol,  thou  think'tt  that  love  tincero, 
Aad  suck'st  between  her  lips  tbe  fiEdliog  tear : 
But  search  her  cabinet,  and  thou  shalt  find 
^cb  tiller  there  with  love-epistles  linU 
Suppose  her  taken  in  a  close  embrace. 
This  you  would  think  so  manifest  a  case, 
No  rhetoric  could  deiand,  no  impudaoce  out-fac^; 
Aad  yet,  ev'n  then,  she  cries,  **  Tbe  marnago-vow 
A  mental  reservation  mutt  allow ; 
And  there's  a  silent  bargain  still  imply'd, 
11m  parties  should  be  pleas'd  on  either  side: 
And  both  may  for  their  private  needs  pcovida. 
Though  men  youivelves,  and  women  us  you  call. 
Yet  homo  is  a  oommon  name  for  all." 
There's  nothing  bolder  than  a  wonum  caught; 
Guilt  gives  them  courage  to  maintain  their  fault 

You  ask  from  whence  proceed  these  monstrous 
crioMi? 
Once  poor,  and  tberalbra  chaste,  in  fonner  times, 
Our  matrons  wore:  no  luxury  Sound  room 
U  lear-tooft  houses,  and  bare  walls  of  loma; 
Their  hssids  with  labour  hardened  while  'twas  light, 
A  frugal  sleep  snp^y'd  the  quiet  night,      [8trait| 
^bik  pineh'd  with  want,  their  hunger  heU  tham 
When  Hannibal  waa  hovering  at  tbe  gate: 
But  wanton  now  and  lolling  at  oar  ease, 
We  spfier  all  tb' iovetesato  ills  of  peace, 
And  Wasteful  riot,  whose  destmotive  channa 
Revenge  the  vaaquisb*d  world,  of  our  viatarioot 
^o  crime,  no  lustful  postures  are  unknown  I  [t 


Pridw,  laoinMs,  aad  att  Imcarionr  ai4i«     ^ 
Pour  nke  a  delt^  in  from  foreign  porta  r 
Sincc;gold  oboceae,  and  tilvffv,  touad  tbe  way. 
Strange  fiabioos  with  strange  bullion  to  convey. 
And  our  plain  simple  mauners  to  betray,  [spread  t 

What  care  our  drunken  dames  to  whom  thaf 
Wine  no  distinction  makes  of  tail  or  head. 
Who,  lewdly  dancing  at  a  midaight  baU» 
For  hot  eringoes  and  fat  oysters  call  t 
Full  brimmers  to  their  fuddled  noses  tlirast^ 
Brimraart,  tbe  last  provocatives  of  last 
.  When  vapours  to  t^eir  swimming  brains  adr«i06^' 
And  double  tapers  on  the  tablse  daoesw 

Now  think  what  baspdy  dialognat  they  hava. 
What  TuUia  talks  to  bar  oanfldkig  slave. 
At  Modesty's  old  statue ;  ifhmi  by  aigbC 
They  make  a  stand,  awl  from  their  littert  Ggbl^ 
The  good  man  early  to  tbe  levee  goes. 
And  treads  tbe  natty  poddle  of  hit  tponaa. 

Tbe  tecrett  of  th«r  goddett  nam'd  the  gaod^ 
Are  ev*u  by  boys  aad  barbert  uadertlaod : 
Where  the  rank  matrons,  daociay  to  the  ptpa, 
Oig  with  their  burnt,  and  arr  fer  action  ripe ; 
With  music  rait'd,  they  tpMad  abroad  thoit  bait; 
And  toss  their  heads  like  aa  enamenr'A  moM  a 
Rank'd  with  the  lady  the  cheap  snmer  lies; 
For  here  not  blood,  but  virtue,  gives  the  piiit; 
-Nothing  is  ieiga'd  in  this  venereal  ttrMr  | 
Tit  downright  lutt,  aad  acted  to  tbe  IHb. 
So  full,  to  fierce,  so  vigoroot,  aad  so  stfoag. 
That  looking  on,  would  aiahe  old  Nestor  yoaaS' 
Impatient  of  delay,  a  general  sound. 
And  universal  groan  of  lust,  goes  roiiad) 
For  then,  and  only  thea,  the  sei  thMero  it  ibuadL^ 
''NowiathatioMofaetioal  aowbegial" 
They  cry,  *'  and  let  the  lutty  lovers  in. 
The  wboretont  are  atlaap ;  then  bring  the  tlavee^ 
And  watermen,  a  raee  of  ttroiw-back'd  knavea.'* 

I  wish,  at  least,  our  sacrod  rnes  warafroa 
From  those  poUutioat  of  obtotnity  t 
But  His  weU  known  what  singer,  bow  disgQisPd» 
A  lewd  aadaciouH  actioii  cntofpria'd  ; 
Into  the  fiur,  with  wosaen  mixt,  ho  wtat, 
Arm'd  with  a  boga  two-4iasKied  instramsat ; 
A  grateful  pretent  to  thote  holy  oboist. 
Where  the  mouse,  goilty  of  hit  tax,  rettrat ;      i 
And  ov'a  aiale-piotaret  ax)daslly  are  veiPd» 
Yet  ao  profaaeness  oa  that  age  provaU'd  ; 
No  scoffsrs  at  raligioua  rites  are  found ; 
Though  now,  at  every  altar  tbay  abound* 

**  I  hear  your  aaotioat  coaasal,"  you  woaM  say, 
"  Keep  close  your  womoa  uadcr  look  aad  key :" 
But,  who  shall  keep  thote  keepesa?  Women,  aniit 
In  craft:  begin  with  thote,  and  briba  thorn  first 
The  SOX  is  tum'd  all  whore ;  they  kwa  the  gaaies 
And  mistresses  aad  «aids  are  both  the  tame. 

The  poor  Ogulnia,  on  the  paot*t  day. 
Will  borrow  olotbet,  aad  chair,  to  tee  tha  play  s. 
She,  who  bafbra  had  mortgag'd  her  attato. 
And  pawn'd  the  last  reaMiatng  piece  of  ptota. 
Some  are  reduc'd  their  otmott  thifts  to  try : 
But  women  have  no  shama  of  poverty* 
Tbey  live  beyoad  their  stint;  as  if  their  Hart, 
Tbe  more  exhaostad,  wouU  iooreato  the  more  t 
Somensan,  inttrocied  by  the  Ubooiing  aat. 
Provide  againtt  th'  axtreidtiet  of  want; 
But  womankind,  that  mrnr  kaowa  a  aieaa, 
Down  to  tha  drtgs  their  sinking  fortone  draai  f 
Hourly  they  give,  andspead,  and  watta^  aad  waarr 
And  think  no  pkiMia  aaa  ba  booghi  too  4ear« 
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If  tongv  they  love,  the  singer's  voice  they  force 
Beyond  his  compast,  till  his  quail-pipe's  hoarse  ^ 
His  lute  and  h^re  with  their  embrace  is  worn ; 
With  knots  chey  trim  it,  and  with  gems  adorn : 
^  Itun  over  all  the  strings,  and  kiaa  the  case ; 
And  make  love  to  it,  in  the  master's  place. 

A  certain  lady  once,  of  high  degree, 
To  Janus  vow'd,  and  Vesta's  deity, 
That  PoUio  might,  in  sin^nng,  win  the  prize; 
^ollio  the  dear,  the  dailing  of  her  eyes : 
She  pray'd,  and  brihM  ;  what  conM  she  more  have 
Vbr  a  sick  husband,  or  an  only  son  ?  [done 

With  her  face  veilM,  and  heaving  up  her  hands. 
The  shameless  suppliant  at  the  altar  stands  ; 
The  forms  of  pmyer  she  solemnly  pursues : 
And,  pale  with  fear,  the  offer'd  entrails  views. 
Answer,  ye  powers ;  for,  if  you  heard  her  vow, 
Your  godships,  snre,  had  little  else  to  do. 

This  <s  not  all ,  for  actors  they  implore: 
An  impudence  not  known  to  Heaven  before* 
Th'  Aruspex,  tir*d  with  this  religious  rout. 
Is  forcM  to  stand  to  long,  he  gets  the  gout. 
But  suffer  not  thy  wife  abroad  to  roam, 
If  she  loves  singing,  let  her  sing  at  home  ; 
Kot  stmt  in  streets,  with  Amazonian  pace ; 
For  that's  to  cuckold  thee  before  thy  face. 

•Hieir  endless  itch  of  news  comes  next  in  play; 
They  vent  their  own,  and  hear  what  others  say. 
Know  what  in  Thrace,  or  what  hi  France,  is  done ; 
Th'  intrigues  betwixt  the  stepdanie  and  the  son 
Tell  who  loves  who,  what  favours  some  partake : 
And  who  is  jilted  for  another's  sake. 
What  pregnant  widow  in  what  month  was  made. 
How  oft  she  did,  and  doing,  what -she  said. 

She, first,  beholds  the  raging  comet  rise : 
Knows  whom  it  threatens,  and  what  lands  destroys, 
Still  fur  the  newest  news  she  lit^  in  wait ; 
And  takes  reports  .iu<)t  entering  at  the  gate. 
Wrecks,  floods,  and  fires :  whatever  she  can  meet, 
She  spreads,  and  is  the  fame  of  every  street. 

This  is  a  grievance  ;  but  the  next  is  worse ; 
A  very  judgment,  and  her  neighbours*  curse  ; 
For,  if  their  barking  dog  disturb  her  ease, 
l^Q  prayer  can  bind  her,  no  excu^«e  appease. 
Th'  unmanner'd  malefactor  is  arraien'd  ; 
But  first  the  master,  who  the  cur  maintain'd, 
Must  feel  the  scourge :  by  night  she  leaves  her  bed, 
By  night  her  bathing  equipage  is  led. 
That  marching  armies  a  less  noise  create ; 
She  moves  in  tumult,  and  she  sweats  in  state. 
Meanwhile,  her  guests  their  appetites  must  keep  ; 
Some  gape  f««r  hunger  and  somr  gasp  for  sleep. 
At  length  she  comes,  all  flush'd  ;  but  ere  she  sup, , 
Swallows  a  swinging  preparation-cup ; 
And  then,  to  clear  her  stomach,  spews  it  up. 
The  deluge-vomit  all  the  floor  o'erflows. 
And  the  sour  savour  nauseates  every  nose. 
She  drinks  again  :  again  she  spews  a  lake ; 
H.  r  wretched  husband  sees,  and  dares  not  speak : 
But  mutters  many  a  curse  against  his  wife ; 
And  damns  himself  for  choosing  such  a  life. 

But  of  all  the  plagues,  the  greatest  is  untol  \  ; 
The  bo»>k-l''arr»'d  wife  in  Creek  and  Tjitin  bold. 
The  critic  dame,  who  at  her  talde  sits  * 
Homer  and  Vircil  quot  i,  and  weighs  their  wits; 
Anrl  p'Hes  Dido's  agonizing  fits. 
SI  e  has  so  far  th*  p*ie<'nd'^nt  of  the  board. 
The  pratin?  p'^'^ant  pw.'inor  in  one  word  : 
The  mau  o'  law  is  non  plu't  in  his  suit  ; 
Nay,  every  other  female  tongue  is  mute. 


Hammers,  and  betting  antilt,  yoowontili 
And  Vulcan  with  his  whole  militia  there. 
Tabors  and  trumpets  cease ;  for  she  alone 
Is  able  to  redeem  the  labouring  Moon. 
Rv'd  wit's  a  burthen,  when  it  talks  too  kmg: 
But  she,  who  has  no  continence  of  tongue, 
l^hould  walk  in  breeches,  and  should  wear  a  I 
And  mix  among  the  philosophic  herd. 

0  what  a  midnight  curse  has  he,  whoee  tide 
Is  pester'd  with  a  mood  and  figure  bride  ! 
Let  mine,  ye  gods !  (if  such  must  be  my  €ite) 
No  logic  learn,  nor  history  translate; 

But  rather  be  a  quiet,  bumble  fool : 

1  hate  a  wif^  to  u  horn  I  go  to  ichool. 

Who  climbs  the  grammar-tree,  distinctly  knoiil 
Where  noun,  and  verb,  and  participle,  grows; 
Conrects  her  country-neighbour ;  and,  a-btd. 
For  breaking  Priscian's.  breaks  her  husband's bea^ 
The  gaudy  gossip,  wh«ii  she's  set  agog. 
In  jewels  drest,  and  at  each  ear  a  bob. 
Goes  flaunting  out,  and,  in  her  trim  of  pridt, 
T'hinks  all  she  sayi  or  does  is  justify'd. 
Wh(  n  poor,  she's  scarce  a  tolerable  evil ; 
But  rich,  and  fine,  a  wife's  a  very  devit 

She  duly,  on«  e  a  month,  renews  her  face; 
Meantime,  it  lies  in  dawb,  and  hid  in  grease; 
Those  are  the  husband's  nights ;  she  naves  her  dni^ 
He  takes  fat  kisses  and  is  stuck  with  glue. 
But  to  the  lov'd  adulterer  when  she  steers. 
Fresh  from  the  bath,  in  brightness  she  appeaitt 
For  him  the  rich  Aiabia  sweats  her  gum  ; 
And  precious  oils  from  distant  Indies  come  ; 
How  haggardly  soe'cr  she  looks  at  home. 
Th'  eclipse  then  vanishes ;  and  all  her  ftwe 
Is  opened,  and  restor'd  to  every  grace, 
The  crust  remov'd,  her  cheeks  as  smooth  as  wiXkf 
Are  pol.sh'd  with  a  wash  of  asses'  milk ; 
And  should  she  to  the  farthest  north  be  sent, 
A  train  of  these  attend  her  banishment 
But  hadst  thou  seen  her  plaister'd  op  t»efbrey 
'Twas  so  unlike  a  face,  it  seem'd  a  sore. 

'Tis  worth  our  while,  to  know  what  all  the  day 
They  do,  and  how  they  pas.s  their  time  away; 
For,  if  oVr-ni«ht  the  husband  has  been  slack. 
Or  counterfeited  sleep,  and  tnm'd  his  back, 
Next  day,  be  sure,  the  servants  go  to  wrac'k. 
The  chamber-maid  and  dresser  are  call'd  wbom; 
The  page  is  stript,  and  beaten  out  of  doors. 
The  whole  house  suffers  for  the  master's  crime; 
And  he  himself  is  warn'd,  to  wake  another  time. 

She  hires  tormentors  by  the  year,  she  treats 
Her  visitors,  and  talks ;  but  still  she  beats 
Heats  while  she  paints  her  face,  surveys  her  gown, 
Casts  up  the  day's  account,  and  still  beats  on  : 
Tir'd  out.  at  l<  ng^h,  with  an  outrageous  tone. 
She  bids  them  in  the  devil's  name  be  gone. 
Compar'd  with  such  a  proud,  insulting  dame, 
Sicilian  tyrants  may  renounce  their  name. 
For,  if  she  hastes  abroad  to  take  the  air. 
Or  goes  to  Isis'  church  (the  bawdy-house  of  jwayw) 
She  hurries  all  her  handmaids  to  the  tafk ; 
Her  head  alone,  will  twenty  dresstrs  ask. 
Ps^cas,  the  chief,  with  breast  and  shoulders  bar^ 
Trembling,  considers  every  sacred  hair ; 
If  any  straggler  from  his  rank  be  found, 
A  pinch  must,  for  the  mortal  sin,  conipoond. 
Psecas  is  not  in  fault :  but.  in  the  glass,' 
The  dame's  ofleuded  at  her  own  ill  face. 
The  maid  is  banish'd  ;  and  another  girl, 
More  dextrous,  managet  the  comb  and  curl  | 
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The  Tett  are  stMitnonM  on  •  point  so  nice ; 
▲nri  first,  the  grave  oH  woman  gives  adrice. 
The  next  U  callM,  and  so  the  turn  goes  round. 
As  «ach  for  age,  or  wisdom^  is  renownM : 
Such  eoonsel,  such  deliberate  care,  they  take, 
As  if  her  lilb  and  honour  lay  at  stalce : 
With  curls  oa  curls,  they  build  her  head  before. 
And  mount  it  with  a  fvrmidable  tower. 
A  giantess  she  seems ;  but  look  behind. 
And  then  she  dwindles  to  the  pi^my  kind. 
Duck-legged,  short- waisted,  such  a  dwarf  she  is, 
That  she  must  rise  on  tip-toes  for  a  kiss. 
Meanwhile,  her  husband's  whole  estate  is  spent  1 
Hf  may  go  h^re,  while  she  receives  his  tent, 
^e  minds  him  not ;  she  lives  not  as  a  wife. 
But,  like  a  bowling  neighbour,  full  of  strife: 
Near  him,  in  this  alone,  that  she  extends 
Her  hate  to  all  his  servants  and  his  friends. 

Bellona's  pri  *st8,  an  eunuch  at  their  he^. 
About  the  streets  a  mai  procession  lead  ; 
The  vent  rable  g'  iding,  large  and  high. 
Overlooks  the  herd  of  his  inferior  fry. 
His  awkward  clergymen  about  him  prance ; 
And  beat  the  timbrels  to  their  mystic  dance : 
Meanwhile,  his  cheeks  the  mitred  prophet  sveUs, 
And  dire  presages  of  the  year  foretels. 
Unless  with  eggs  (his  priestly  hire)  they  haste 
To  expiate,  and  avert  tb*  autumnal  blast 
And  add  beside  a^mnrrey-oolour'd  vest, 
Which,  in  their  places,  may  receive  the  pest : 
And,  thrown  into  the  6ood,  their  crimes  may  bear, 
To  purge  th*  unlucky  omens  of  the  year. 
Th'  astonished  matrons  pay,  before  the  rest; 
That  sex  is  still  obnoxious  to  the  priest 

Thro'  you  they  beat  and  plunge  into  the  stream, 
If  so  the  god  has  wanM  them  in  a  dream.. 
Weak  in  their  Ihnbs,  but  in  devotion  strong. 
On  their  bare  hands  and  feet  they  oawl  along  . 
A  whole  field's  length,  the  laughter  of  the  thsong. 
Should  lo  (Io*6  priest  1  me^n)  command 
A  pilgrimage  to  iM^cro's  burning  sand, 
Through  deserts  they  would  seek  the  secret  spring ; 
A  holy  water  for  lustration  bring. 
How  can  they  pay  their  priests  too  nrach  respect. 
Who  trade  with  Heaven,  and  eartMy  gains  neglect ! 
With  him,  domestic  gods  discourse  by  night  r 
By  day.  attended  by  his  choir  in  white. 
The  bald-pate  tribe  runs  madding  thro'  the  street. 
And  smile  to  see  with  how  much  ease  they  eheat 
The  ghostly  sire  forgives  the  wife's  elelightir, 
Who  sins,  through  firailty,  on  forbidden  n'ghts. 
And  tempts  her  husbani  in  th<;  holy  time. 
When  carnal  pleasure  is  a  mortal  crime. 
The  sweating  image  shakes  his  head,  but  he, 
With  mumtiled  prayers,  atones  the  detty^ 
The  pioos  priesthood  the  fat  goose  receive, 
And  they  once  brib'd,  the  godhead  must  forgive. 

No  sooner  these  remove,  but,  full  of  (bar, 
A  ^psy  Jewess  whispers  in  your  ear, 
And  begs  an  alms :  an  high  priest's  daughter  she, 
Vers'd  in  their  Talmnd,  and  divinity,  ' 

And  prophvsies  licneath  a  shady  tree. 
Her  «oods  a  basket,     nd  old  hay  her  beH, 
Hhe  strolls,  and  telling  fortunes  gains  her  bread : 
Farthings,  and  some  small  monies,  are  her  fees ; 
Yet  she  interprets  all  yo'ir  dreams  for  these. 
Foretels  th' estate,  when  the  rich  uncle  dies,- 
And  sees  a  sweet-heart  in  the  sacrifice. 
Such  toys,  a  pig'^on'f  entrails  can  disclose ; 
Which  yet  th^  Ameaiatt  augurtar  oatgoss>: 


In  dogs,  a- victim  more  obscene,  he  rakes ; 
And  murder'd  infants  for  inspection  takes: 
For  gain,  his  impious  practice  he  pursues  ; 
For  gain,  will  bis  accomplices  accuse. 

More  credit,  yet,  is  to  Chaldeans  given  ; 
What  they  foretel,  is  deem'd  the  voice  of  Heaven; 
Their  answers,  as  firom  Hammon's  altar,  come  { 
Since  now  the  Delphian  oracles  are  dumb, 
And  mankind ,  ignoi*ant  of  future  fate. 
Believes  what  fond  astrologers  relate. 

Of  these  the  most  in  vogue  is  he  who,  seal 
Beyond  seas,  is  return'd  from  banishment. 
His  art  who  to  aspiring  Otho  sold  ; 
And  sure  succession  to  the  crown  foretold*  ' 

For  his  esteem  4b  in  his  exile  placed  ; 
The  more  beKev'd,  the  more  he  was  disgrac'db 
No  astroiogic  wizard  honour  gains, 
Who  has  not  oft  been  banish'd,  or  in  chains. 
He  gets  renown,  who,  to  the  halter  near, 
But  narrowly  escapes,  and  buys  it  dear. 

From  him  your  wife  inquires  the  planets'  wlll^ 
When  the  black  jaundice  shall  her  mother  kilh 
Her  sister's  and  her  uncle's  end,  would  know : 
But,  first,  consults  his  art,  when  yon  shall  go. 
And,  what's  the  greatest  gift  that  Heaven  can  give. 
If,  after  her,  th'  adulterer  shall  live.  ' 
She  neither  knows,  nor  cares  to  know,  the  rcst| 
If  Mars  and  Saturn  shall  the  world  infest ; 
Or  Jove  and  Venus,  with  their  firiendly  rays. 
Will  interpose,  and  bring  us  better  days. 

Beware  the  woman  too,  and  shun  her  sight. 
Who  in  these  studies  does  herself  delight. 
By  whom  a  grea^  almanac  is  borne. 
With  often  han<lling,  likechafd  amber  worn  x 
Not  now  consulting^,  but  consulted,  she 
Of  the  twelve  houses,  and  their  lords,  is  ftee/ 
She,  if  the  scheme  a  Iktal  journey  show, 
StajTS  safe  at  home,  but  lets  her  husband  go^ 
If  but  a  mile  she  travel  out  of  town. 
The  pla'ietary  hour  must  first  be  known, 
And  lucky  moment ;  if  her  eye  but  akes 
Or  itches,  its  decumbiture  she  takes. 
No  nourishment  receives  in  her  disease, 
But  what  the  stars  and  Ptolemy  shall  please. 
The  middle  sort,  who  have  not  much  tO' spare,. 
To  chiromancers'  cheaper  art  repair. 
Who  clap  the  pretty  palm,  to  make'the  lines  morof 

fair. 
But  rich  the  matron,  who  has  more  to  give. 
Her  answers  from  the  Brachman  will  receive: 
Skill'd  in  the  globe  and  sphere,  he  gravely  stands, 
And,  with  his  compass,  measures  seas  and  landib 

'The  poorest  of  the  sex  have  still  an  itch 
To  know  their  fortunes,  equal  to  the  rich. 
The  dairy-maid  inqnires,  if  she  shall  take 
The  trusty  taylor,  and  the  cook  forsake. 

Yet  these,  tho'  poor,  the  pain  of  childbirth  bear|> 
And,  without  nurses,  their  own  infants  rear: 
Yon  seldom  hear  of  the  rich  mantle,  spread 
For  the  babe,  bom  in  the  great  lady's  bed. 
Such  is  the  power  of  herbi> ;  such  afts  they  use 
To  make  them  barren,  or  their  fruit  to  lose. 
But  thou,  whatever  slops  she  will  have  bon^ht, 
Re  thankful  and  supply  the  deadly  draught! 
Help  her  to  make  man -slaughter  {  let  her  breed, 
And  never  want  for  savin  at  her  nee^. 
For,  if  she  holds  till  her  nine  months  be  run. 
Thou  may'st  be  fether  to  an  .V^hiop's  son* 
A  boy,  who,  ready  ^tien  to  thy  hands, 
By  law  is  to  inherit  all  tbyJaiidst 
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One  of  tbat'huey'that,  shoidd  iie  cross  the  way. 
His  omen  "would  duiculour  all  the  day.  ^ 
-     1  paag  tht!  foundling  by,  a  race  waknomn, 
At  doors  expos'd,  whom  matrons  ooake  their  own : 
And  into  noble  families  advance 
A  juundesB  issue,  the  blind  wovk  of  chance. 
Indu^ent  Fortune  does  her  case  employ, 
And,  smiling,  broods  upon  .the  nake<l  boy : 
Her  §rarment  spreads,  and  laps  him  in  the  fold, 
And  covers,  with  her  wings,  from  .nightly  cold  : 
Givesiiim  her  blessing ;  puts  him  in  a  way ; 
Sets  up  the  farce,  and  laob^hs  at  her  own  play* 
Him  she  proinutes;  she  fivours  him  alone. 
And  makes  provision  for  him,  as  her  own. 

The  craving  wife  the  force  of  magic  tries. 
And  philtres  for  tb'  unable  husband  buys : 
The  potion  works  not  on  the  part  designed ; 
But  turns  his  jbrains,  and  stopifies  his  mind. 
The  sotted  jnoon-calf  gapes,  and  staring  on. 
Sees  his  own  business  by  another  done : 
A  long  oblivion,  a  benumbing  frost. 
Constrains  bis  head ;  and  yesterday  is  lost : 
Some  nimbler  juice  would  make  him  foam  and  rave, 
like  that  Caesonia  to  her  Caius  gave : 
Who,  plucking  firom  the  forehead  of  the  fole 
His  mother's  love,  infos'd  it  in  the  bowl : 
The  boiling  blood  ran  hissing  in  his  veins, 
Till  the  mad  vapour  mounted  to  his  brains. 
The  thunderer  was  not  half  so  muah  on  fire^ 
When  Juno^s  girdle  kindled  hisdebire. 
What  woman  will  not  use  the  poisoning  trade, 
When  Caosar's  wife  the  precedent  has  made  ? 
Let  Agrippina's  mushroom  be  forgot, 
Giv'n  to  a  slavering,  old,  unuseful  sot ; 
That  only  clos'd  the  driveling  dotard's  eyet, 
And  sent. his  godhead  downward  to  the  skies. 
But  this  fierce  potion  calls  for  fire  and  sword ; 
Nor  spares  the  common,  when  it  strikes  the  lord. 
So  many  mischiefs  were  in  one  combined ; 
So  much  one  single  poisoner  cost  maiikmd. 

If  strpdames  seek  their  sons-in-law  to  kill, 
'Tis  venial  trespass ;  let  them  have  their  will : 
But  let  the  child,  entrusted  to  the  care 
Of  his  own  mother,  of  her  bread  beware : 
Beware  the  food  she  reaches  with  her  hand ; 
The  morsel  is  intended  for  thy  land. 
,Tbe  tutor  be  thy  taster,  ere  thou  eat ; 
There's  poison  in  thy  drink,  and  in  thy  meat. 

You  think  this  feign'd ;  the  Satire  in  a  rage 
Struts  in  the  buskins  of  the  tragi<'.  stage. 
Forgets  his  business  is  to  laugh  and  bite : 
And  will  of  deaths  and  dire  revenges  write. 
Would  it  were  all  a  fable,  that  you  read ; 
But  Drymon's  wife  pleads  guilty  to  tlie  deed. 
"  1,"  she  confesses,  **  in  the  fact  was  caught. 
Two  soub  dispatching  at  one  deadly  draught." 
"  What  two  !  two  sons,  thou  viper,  in  one  day  !*' 
**  Yes,  seven,"  8he  cries,  **  if  seven  were  in  n»y 
Medea's  legend  is  no  more  a  lye ;  [way  !" 

One  age  adds  credit  to  antiquity. 
Gteat  ills,  wc  grant,  in  former  times  did  reign. 
And  murders  then  were  done  t  but  not  for  gain. 
Less  admiration  to  great  crithes  is  due. 
Which  they  thro'  wrath,  or  thro'  revenge,  pursue. 
For,  weak  of  reason,  impotent  of  will, 
The  sex  is  hurry'd  bca<llun^  into  ill : 
And,  like  a  cliff  from  its  foundation  torn. 
By  raging  earthquakct>,  into  seas  is  borne, 
^ut  those  are  fiends,  who  crimes  from  thought 
And,  cool  in  mischief,  meditate  the  tin.      [begin ; 


They  read  th'  example  of  a  pfO«s  wili. 
Redeeming,  with  her  own,  her  husbaod't  life  j-- 
Vet,  4f  the  laws  did  Uiat  exchange  afibrd. 
Would  save  their  lapdog  sooner  than  4helr  lor^ 

Wherever  3k>u  walk,  the  Belidcs  jkmi  moet| 
And  Clytemnestras  grow  in  every  stsieet : 
Hut  here's  the  difierence :  Asaa^ennon's  wife 
Was  a  gross  butcher  with  a  bloody  knife  ; 
But  murder,  xiow,  is  to  perfection  grown. 
And  subtke  poisons  areeoiploy'd  alone: 
Unless  some  antidote  prevents  their  arts, 
And  linos  with  babam  <^ll  the  nohier  parts s 
In  8uch  a  case,  reserved  for  such  a  4ieed« 
Rather  than  fail,  the  dagger  de^  tbe  deetU 
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TBB  AtCUMCKT. 

The  poet's  design,  in  this  divine  satire,  is  to  fvpre> 
sent  the  various  wishes  and  desires  of  manUiid  i 
and  to  set  out  tbefolly  of  them.  He  runs  tbmogb 
al>  the  several  heads  of  ricbes,  honoors,  ^ 
quence,  fame  for  martial  otdhiervenaents,  k»g 
life,  and  beauty ;  and  gives  instances,  hi  eack, 
how  frequently  they  have  proved  the  roin  « 
those  that  oerned  them.  He  conchides,  then- 
fore,  that  since  we  genendly  ohoose  so  ill  fer 
oursftves,  we  should  ^  better  to  leave  it  to  the 
gods,  to  make  the  choioe  for  ns.  AH  we  caa 
safely  ask  of  Heaven,  lies  within  a  very  sntU 
compass.  It  is  but  health  of  body  and  mind. 
And  if  we  have  these,  it  is  not  inocb  ttatter 
what  we  want  besides;  for  we  bave  sIk^*^ 
enough  to  make  as  happy. 


Look  round  the  habitable  world,  bow  iem 
Know  their  own  good ;  or,  knowing  it,  pursiie« 
How  void  of  reason  are  our  hopes  and  fea»  1 
What  in  the  conduct  of  our  life  appears 
So  well  design'd,  so  luckily  begun, 
But,  when  we  have  our  wish,  we  wish  undone  } 

Whole  houses,  of  their  whole  desires  poMPt. 
Are  often  ruin'd,  at  their  own  request. 
In  wars,  and  peace,  things  hortful  we  require. 
When  made  obnoxious  to  our  own  desire. 

With  laurels  some  have  fatally  been  crowo'd; 
Some,  who  the  depths  of  eloquence  have  fouad. 
In  that  unnavigable  stream  were  drown 'd. 

'llie  brawny  fool,  who  did  his  vigour  boail; 
In  that  presuming  confidence  was  lost: 
But  more  have  been  by  avarice  opprest. 
And  heaps  of  money  crowded  in  tbe  cheat : 
Unwieldy  sums  of  wealth,  which  higher  mount 
Than  files  of  marshalPd  figures  can  account 
1  o  which  the  stores  of  Croesus,  in  tbe  scale. 
Would  look  like  little  dolphins,  when  they  saH 
In  the  vast  shadow  of  the  British  wbale. 

For  this,  in  Nero's  arbitrary  time. 
When  virtue  was  a  guilt,  and  wealth  a  criae, 
A  troop  of  cut-throat  guards  were  sent  to  isias 
The  rich  mens'  goods,  and  gut  their  paiaoes: 
Ihe  mob,  commission'd  by  tbe govenuDfOl, 
Are  8i}ldom  to  an  empty  gaa€t4e«t 
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Sit 


Tht  femrfbl  pailttigBi,  Who  tmrtSit  hite, 
CbBVg'4  with  the  carriage  of  a  paltry  plate. 
Shakes  at  the  mooothmc  shadow  of  a  futh ; 
And  sees  a  tei^-cott  f^  from  every  buth: 
The  beggar  lii^s,  ev*n-when  he  sees  the  plac9 
Beset  with'thietes,  and  nerer  mends  his  pace. 

Of  alllhe  TOWS,  the  Ik^  and  «hief  request 
OTeach,  is  to  be  richer  than  the  test : 
And  yet  no  donbts  the  poor  man's  draught  control, 
He  dreads  no  poison  in  his  homely  bowl. 
Then  fear  the  deadly  drug,  when  gems  dhrhia 
Enchase  the  oop,  and  sparMe  in  tht  wine. 

Will  yon  not  now  the  pair  of  sages  praise, 
Who  the  same  end  pursu'd,  by  sereral  ways  } 
One  pity*d,  one  confeemnM,  tiie  woeful  times : 
One  kughM  at  folltes,  one  lamented  crimes ; 
Laughter  is  easy ;  but  the  wonder  lies, 
What  atote  of  4>rine  sapplyM  the  weaper*s  eyts» 
Demecritos  cosM  feed  his  spleen,  and  riiAe 
His  sides  and  sbonlders  till  he  fbK  them  a^e^ 
Thou|^  hi  his  country  town  no  lietors  were, 
Kor  Vads,  nor  ax,  nor  tribune  did  appear  x 
Kor  all  the  foppish  gravity  of  ihow, 
Which  cunning  magistrates  on  crowds  bestow. 

What  had  he  done,  had  he  bdheld,  on  high. 
Our  pretor  seated,  in  mock  majesty ; 
His  chsiriot  rolling  o'er  tiie  dusty  -phica, 
•While,  with  dumb  pride,  and  a  set  formal  6ce, 
fie  mores  in  the  dull  ceremonial  track. 
With  Jore%  embroidered  coat  upon  his  back  t 
A  suit  of  hangings  had  not  more  opprest 
His  shoulders,  than  that  ]oag,  laborious  rest : 
A  beaTy  gawgaw  (caU<d  a  crown)  that  spread 
Abont  his  temito,  drownM  his  narrow  head : 
And  would  have  erushM  it  with  the  massy  fret^t, ; 
But  that  a  sweating  slave  suitain'd  the  we%ht : 
A  slave  in  the  samechariot^aeeo  to  ride. 
To  mortify  the  mighty  'madman^  pride. 
4lnd  now  th'  imperial  eagle,  raised  on  hi^ 
^P^th  golden  beak  (the  mark  of  majesty) 
Trumpets  before,  and  on  the  left  and  right, 
A  cavalcade  of  nobles,  all  In  white : 
In  thehr  own  natures  ihlse  and  flatta^g-tribes. 
But  made  his  friends,  by  places  aivl  by  bribes. 

In  hts  own  age,  Bemocritus  could 'find 
Sufieient  cause  to  Ungfa  at  human  kind : 
Learn  fvom  so  great  a  wit ;  a  land  of  bogs 
With  ditcfaeafenc'd,  a  heaven  madeiht  with  firogs, 
Kily  form  a  spirit  fit  to  sway  the  state; 
And  make  the  ndghbouiing  monarchs  fear  their 

He  laughs  at  all  the  tulgar  caresand  fears; 
At  their  vain  triumphs,  and  their  vainer  tears: 
An  eqnal  temper  in  his  mind  he  found, 
'When  fortune  «att6r>d  hhn,  and  when  she  firown'd. 
nia  plain,  from  hence,  thht  what  our  vows  request, 
Are  hurtfhl  things,  or  useless  at  the'best 

Some  ask  for  env/d  power ;  which  public  hate  ' 
Pmrtnca,  and  harries  headlong  to  their  fate : 
Down  go  the  titles ;  and  the  statue  crown*d, 
Is  by  base  hands  in  the  next  rfver  dniwn'd. 
The  guiltless  bosses,  and  the  chariot  wheel. 
The  same  eflecti  of  vulgar  fury  feel  3 
The  smith  prepares  his  hammer  for  the  stroke, 
While  the  lunj^d  bellows  hissing  fire  provoke  ; 
fiijanus,  alaaest  first  of  Roman  names, 
The  great  Sejanus  crackles  in  the  flames  t 
P6nn'd  in  the  forge,  the  pKant  brass  is  laid 
Bn  anvils  ;  and  of  head  and  Ihnbs  are  made, 
fun,  cans,  aadjpiiB-|K>Cs^  a  irhola  latdten  trade* 


Adorn  3rour  doors irfth  laur€% ;  tnd  afnfll, 
Milkwhite,  and  large,  lead  to  the  Capitol ; 
Sejanus,  wHh  a  rope,  is  dragg'd  afong ; 
The  sport  and  laughter  of  the  giddy  thiong ! 
"  Good  Lord,*»  they  cry,  "what  EOiiop  lips  he  ha^ 
How^fbul  a  snout,  and  whata  hanging  foce  ! 
By  Heaven,  I  never  could  endure  bis  sight ; 
But  say,  hcnv  came  his  monstrous  crimes  to  light  f 
What  is  the  charge,  and  who  ttie  evidence, 
(The  saviour  of  the  nation  and  the  prince  ?)** 
"  Nothing  of  this ;  but  our  old  Cbsar  seift 
A  noisy  letter  to  bis  pariiament  :** 
'*  Nay,  sirs,  if  Cssarwrit,  I  aiik  no  more, 
He*s  guilty,  and  the  question's  out  of  door. ** 
How  goes  the  mob  ?  (for  tbat»s  a  mif^y  thing  J 
When  the  king 's  trump,  the  mob  are  for  the  king  s 
Tbey'ibllow  fbrtnne,  and  the  conraion  cry 
Is  still  against  the  rogue  condemn*d  to  die. 

But  the  smile  veiy  mob,  that  rascal  crowd. 
Had  cry'd  Sejanus,  with  a  shoat  as  loud  ; 
Had  his  designs  (by  fortune's  fkvour  blest) 
Succeeded,  and  the  prince^  age  opprest      [foce. 
But  long,  long  smce,  the  times  have  dmng'd  their 
The -people  grown  degenerate  and  base : 
Not  suffered  now  the  freedom  df 'th^r  choice. 
To  make  their  magistrates,  and  sell  their  voice* 
Our  wise  forefathers,  great  by  sea  and  land. 
Had  once  the  power  and  absoiutecommand ; 
Ail  oAces  of  trust,  themselves  disposed ; 
RaisM  whom  they  pleased,  and  whom  they  pleas^ 

deposed  I 
But  we, '  who  give  Otir  native  righti  away. 
And  our  enslaved  posterity  betray. 
Are  now  reduc'd  to  beg  an  alms,  and  go 
On  holidays  to  see  a  puppet^how.  [doubt  x 

**  There  was  a  damnM  design,'*  cries  one, '"  vi 
For  warrants  are  already  issueicl  out ; 
I  met  Brutidiits  in  a  mortal  fHght ; 
He'stdipt  for  certain,  and  plays  leiist  in  sight : 
I  fear  the  rage  of  our  offended  prince. 
Who  thinks  the  senate  slack  m  his  defence  t 
Come  let  us  haste,  our  loyal  seal  to  show, 
And  spurn  the  wretched  corps  of  Casar's  foe : 
But  let  our  daves  be  present  there,  lest  they 
Accuse  their  masters,  and  for  gain  betray.*' 
Such  were  the  whispeis  of  those  jealous  times. 
About  Sejanus*  punishment  and  crimes.  [fate 

Now  tell  me  truly,  would'st  thou  change  thj 
To  be,  like  him,  first  minister  of  state  ? 
To  have  thy  levees  crowded  with  resort. 
Of  a  depending,  gaping,  servile  court : 
Dtspoae  all  honours  of  the  sword  and  gown, 
Grace  with  a  nod,  and  ruin  with  a  firown : 
To  hold  thy  prince  in  pupilage,  and  sway 
That  monarch,  whom  the  mastered  worid  obey? 
While  be,  intent  on  secret  lust  alone, 
Lives  to  himsdf,  abandoning  the  throne ; 
Cbop*d  in  a  narrow  isle,  observing  dreams 
Withflattering^  wizards,  and  erecting  schemes! 

I  well  believe,  thou  wouldst  be  groat  as  he  ; 
For  every  man's  a  fbol  to  that  degree ; 
All  wish  the  dire  prerogative  to  kill ; 
Ev'o  they  would  have  the  power,  who  want  tlif 

will: 
But  wouldst  thou  have  thy  wishes  understood. 
To  take  the  bad  together  with  the  good, 
Would'st  thou  not  rather  choose  a  small  renown. 
To  be  the  mayor  of  some  poor  paltry  town, 
Bigly  to  look,  and  barbarously  to  speak ; 
Topoimd  faiseireigfati^  and  scaatymeafovn break  I 
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In  every  wish,  and  knew  not  bov  tD  pr^y : 
For  he  wbo  grasp*d  the  workl*t  exbaiiitad  ttoc* 
Yet  oever  hiid  enough,  but  wifth*d  for  more, 
Rait'd  a  top  •heavy  tower,  of  moaatrous  height, 
tVhich,  mouldering,  cruih'd  him  undcmeatb  the 
Whatdid  the  mighty  Pompejr'sCUJ  beget?  [weight 
U  niin'd  him,  wb»,  gnsater  than  the  great. 
The  stubborn  pride  of  Roman  nobles  broke ; 
And  bent  their  haughty  necks  beneath  his  yoka : 
What  else  but  his  inraHxierate  hist  of  power, 
Prayers  made  and  granted  in  a  luckless  hour  ? 
For  few  usurpers  to  the  shades  descend 
By  a  dry  death,  or  with  a  quiet  end. 

The  bi^,  who  scarce  has  paid  his  entrance  dawn 
To  bis  proud  pedant,  or  dcxUin^d  a  noun, 
(So  small  an  elf,  that  when  the  days  are  foul. 
He  and  bis  aatcliel  must  be  borne  to  school,) 
Vet  prays,  and  hopes,  and  aims  at  nothing  less. 
To  prove  a  Tully,  or  Demosthenes  i 
But  both  these  orators,  so  much  reoown'd. 
In  their  own  depths  of  eloquence  were  dttmn'd : 
The  hand  and  head  were  never  lost,  of  those 
Who  dealt  in  doggrel,  or  who  puonM  in  prose. 

"  Fortune  foretun'd  the  dying  notes  of  Rome: 
Till  I,  thy  consul  sole,  censoVd  thy  doom." 
His  fate  had  crept  below  the  IKted  swords. 
Had  ail  his  maUo^  been  to  murder  words. 
I  rather  wouM  be  Maevius,  thrash  for  rhym^ 
like  hit,  the  scorn  and  scandal  of  the  times. 
Than  that  Philippic  fatally  divine, 
Which  is  inscribed  the  second,  should  be  mine. 
Kor  he,  the  wonder  of  the  Grecian  throng. 
Who  drove  them  with  the  titrreot  of  his  tongue. 
Who  shook  the  theatres,  and  sway'd  the  state 
Of  Athens,  found  a  more  propitious  fate. 
Whom,  bom  beneath  a  boding  horoscope, 
His  sire,  the  Uear-ey'd  Vulcan  of  a  shop. 
From  Mart's  forge,  tent  to  Minerva's  schools. 
To  learn  th'  unlucky  art  of  wheedling  fools. 
With  itch  of  honour,  and  opinion,  vain, 
All  things  beyond  their  native  worth  we  strain : 
The  spoils  of  war,  brought  to  Feretrian  Jove, 
An  empty  coat  tf  armour  hung  above 
The  conqueror*t  chariot,  and  in  triumph  borne, 
A  streamer  from  a  boarded  galley  torn, 
A  chap-fall'n  heaver  loosely  banj^ing  by 
The  cloven  helm,  an  arch  of  victory. 
On  whose  high  convex  sits  a  captive  foe. 
And  sighing  casts  a  mournful  look  below ; 
Of  every  nation,  each  illustrious  name. 
Such  toys  as  these  have  cheated  into  fame : 
Exchattglog  solid  quiet,  to  obtain 
The  windy  satisfisction  of  the  brain. 

So  much  the  thirst  of  honour  fires  the  blood : 
So  many  would  be  great,  so  few  be  good. 
For  who  would  virtue  for  herself  regai-d, 
Or  wed,  without  the  portion  of  reward  ? 
Yet  this  mad  chase  of  fame,  by  few  pursu'd. 
Has  drawn  destruction  on  the  nitiltitude : 
This  avarice  of  praise  in  times  to  come. 
Those  long  inscriptions,  crowded  on  the  tomb, 
Should  some  wild  ii?-trce  take  her  native  bent, 
And  heave  below  the  gaudy  monument. 
Would  crack  the  marble  titles,  and  disperse 
The  characters  of  all  the  lying  verse. 
For  sepulchres  themselves  must  crumbling  fall 
In  time's  abyfts,  the  common  grave  of  all. 
Great  Hannibal  within  the  balance  lay  ; 
And  tell  how  many  pounds  his  asiies  weigh; 


Whom  Afric  was  n6t  aUe  to  oonliaa. 
Whose  length  runs  level  with  th'  Atlantic  i 
And  wearies  fhulful  Nilus,  to  convey 
His  tun  beat  watert  by  to  long  a  way ; 
Which  Ethiopia's  double  clime  divides. 
And  elephantt  in  other  mountains  bidet. 
Spain  first  be  won,  the  p3rrenseanB  past. 
And  steepy  Alps,  the  moundt  that  nature  cast :  ^ 
And  with  corroding  juicet  at  he  went, 
A  passage  through  the  living  rocks  he  rent. 
Then,  fike  a  torrent,  rolling  from  on  high. 
He  pourt  his  head-long  rage  on  Italy : 
in  three  victorioua  battles  over-run ; 
Yet  ttill  uneasy,  criet,  "  There't  nothing  dona, 
Till  level  with  the  ground  their  gatet  aro  laid ; 
And  Punic  flags  on  Roman  towers  ditplay'd.'' 
Ask  what  a  face  bekmg'd  to  his  high  fame ; 
His  picture  scarcely  would  deserve  a  frame : 
A  sign  pott  dauber  wouM  ditdain  tQ  paiat 
The  one-ey'd  hero  on  his  elephant. 
Now  what's  his  end,  O  charming  glory !  ny 
What  rare  fifth  act  to  crown  his  huffing  play  } 
In  one  deciding  battle  overcome. 
He  flies,  it  banish'd  from  bin  native  home: 
Begs  refuge  in  a  foreign  court,  and  there 
Attends,  his  mean  petition  to  prefer ; 
Repuls'd  by  surly  grooms,  wbowait  before  ^ 
The  sleeping  tyrant's  interdicted  «ioor.        [s%a% 
What  wondrous  sorts  of  death  has  Heaven  de- 
Distinguish'd  from  the  herd  of  human  kind. 
For  so  untam'd,  so  turbulent  a  mind ! 
Nor  swords  at  hand,  nor  hiiviug  darts  afar. 
Are  doom'd  to  avenge  the  tedious  bloody  war; 
But  poison,  drawn  through  a  ring^s  hollow  plat^ 
Mutt  finitb  him :  a  sacking  infant's  fate. 
Go,  climb  the  rugged.  Alpt,  ambitiout  fool, 
To  please  the  boys,  and  be  a  theme  at  scbooL 
One  world  soffic'd  not  Alexander's  mmd ; 
Coop'd  up,  he  seem'd  'n  earth  and  seas  conflo'd** 
And,  struggling,  stretch'd  his  restlese  liralit  tbout 
The  narrow  gk£e,  to  find  a  patsage  ont 
Yet,  enter'd  in  the  brick-built  town,  he  try^d 
The  tomb,  and  found  the  strait  dimentions  wkle: 
"  Death  only  this  mytterious  truth  unfolds, 
The  mighty  soul,  how  tmall  a  body  holds." 

Old  Greece  a  tale  of  Athot  would  make  oat, 
Cut  from  the  continent,  and  sail'd  about ; 
Seas  hid  with  navies,  chariots  passing  o'er 
The  channel,  on  a  bridge  from  shore  to  shore  i 
Rivers,  whose  depth  no  sharp  beholder  sees. 
Drunk,  at  an  army's  dinner,  to  the  lees ; 
With  a  long  legend  of  romantic  thingt. 
Which  in  hit  cupt  the  browsy  poet  kingt. 
But  how  did  he  return,  this  haughty  brave, 
\^'ho  whipt  the  winds,  and  made  the  sea  h'ls  tltvt  r 
(Though  Neptune  took  unkindly  to  be  bound ', 
And  Euruh  never  such  bard  usage  found 
In  hit  ^xdian  prison  under  ground) ; 
What  go'l  so  mean,  evii  he  who  points  the  wty* 
So  merciless  ^  tyrant  to  obey  ! 
But  bow  returo'd  he,  let  us  ask  again  ? 
In  a  poor  skifi^  he  pass'd  the  bloody  main, 
Chok'd  with  the  slaughtered  bodies  of  his  tittii 
For  fame  he  pray'd,  but  let  th'  event  declare 
He  bad  no  mighty  pennyworth  of  his  P^y****^ 
"  Jove  grant  me  length  of  .life,  and  ytui  p^ 
store 
Heap  on  my  bende4  ba  A,  1  ask  no  more"    , 
Both  Mck  and  healthfid,  oU  and  youpgcon^^ 
In  this  one  silly  mitchicfout  dtairti. 
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*TU  a  loM,  BMtjr,  dMrtDtoaie  hovpiul, 
A  ropy  ofcdb  of  rheti— ;  »  Timg?  nnigli, 
Defbnii*^.  uafe^tnr'a,  and  a  •kto  of  buft 
A  scitcll-liril'ii  ch^,  that jMiigt  below  tlie  j4# ; 
6nch  wrinklet,  a«  a  ^\M  band  voatd  dia# , 
For  aa  old  graodam  ape,  wban,  »iib  a  graat, 
8b«ails  at  s^aat,  and  MrObs  tiar  l««tb«rn  filc4 

la  jwutli,  disiioatioBS  fnliQita  abawwl ; 
Ko  shape,  pr  Itataw,  iiift  alike  are  fMaKi  $ 
The  lair,  the  blacky  the  fceble,  a«d  the  fttoAg  i 
But  the  ttflie  Ibhlneii  doee  to  a|$e  beloBf^ 
The  jilrianie  piilsy,  both  in  1S»U  aad  toagva. 
Tbe  skull  aiid  forohead  oae  bald  barren  pMi ; 
And  gaml  amanKiM  to  wawMe  laeat  in  yahi» 
Besides  th*  eteni^  drivel,  that  snppUee 
Tbe  (kopplDf  beard,  Iram  doetsili,  mouth  and  eyes* 
His  wife  and  children  loath  bin,  and  what's  wone, 
HioDself  does  bis  ofknaim  «ai*ie«  oorie  1 
Plattepers  foraake  bite  too ;  fbr  who  voald  kill 
fiimselt;  tDhe  i^member'd  in  a  wttU 
Bis  taste  notonly  palPd  to  wine  and  flteat. 
But  to  the  leUsh  of  a  nobler  treat 

Fhese  senses  k)8t,  beboM  a  new  d^fiMt, 
The  soul  iKslodginf  from  another  seat 
What  music,  or  enchanting  Voice,  can  eh«ar 
A  stupid,  odd,  impenetrable  ear  I     ' 
No  mattsr  in  what  place,  or  what  degfce 
Of  the  full  theatre  be  sits  to  see ; 
Comets  and  trampels  cannot  reaob  his  ear  t 
Cader  an  ador^  nese,  he*s  never  near. 

His  boy  must  bawl  to  make  him  understand 
Tbe  boinr  o'  th'  day,  or  such  a  loid^s  at  hand : 
"Rie  little  Mood  that  creeps  within  his  TetnSy 
It  but  jlust  wam'd  in  a  hot  fever's  pauM. 
In  fine,  he  wears  no  Umb  about  him  sound : 
With  sores  aad  sicknesses  beleag»er'4  round : 
Ask  me^heir  names,  I  sooner  coald  relate 
How  many  drudges  on  salt  Hippla  wait ; 
What  crosuds  of  patients  the  town-doctor  kiHs, 
Or  bow,  lastMl,  he  laki'd  the  weeUy  biUs. 
What  provinces  by  Basilus  were  spoiled. 
What  herds  of  heirs  by  guardians  are  beguiFd: 
What  lands  and  lordships  for  their  owner  know 
My  quondam  4Niffber,  butjiis  wenhip  now, 

"Hiis  dotard  of  his  broken  haqk  complains. 
One  his  legs  fisil,  and  one  bis  shoulders'  pains : 
Another  is  of  both  bis  eyes  bereft ; 
And  envies  who  has  one  for  aiming  left 
A  fifth,  with  trembliiw  Jlps  txpwting  stands, 
iu  in  bis  childhood,  cramm'd  by  others'  bands ; 
2b«t  iHw  at  sight  of  supper  opened  wide 
His  jaws  before,  and  whetted  grinders  try'd  | 
Jow  only  yawns,  and  w^ts  to  be  supply'd  : 
^be  a  young  swallow,  when  with  weary  wings 
Bq>eeted  food  tier  fortipg  mother  brings. 

His  loss  of  memb^  is  a  heavy  curse. 
But  all  his  faculties  decajr'd  are  worse ! 
H«  servants*  names  be  has  forgjptteo  quite ; 
'(novs  not  hisfriend  who  supped  with  him  last  night 
Hot  er^i  the  chUdren  he  begot  and  bred ; 
Or  his  will  knows  them  not :  for,  ib  their  stead, 
'o  form  of 'law,  a  copimon  hackney-jade, 
*••  heir,  for  secret  setrices,  is  nide : 
^lewd  and  such  a  batterM  brothel-whor^ 
^t  die  defies  all  comers,  at  hes  door. 
Wen,  yetauppose  his  senses  are  bis  own« 
^^ivestobediiefmonmerfoTbisspn; 
Before  his  fact  bis  wife  and  brother  brnrnsj 
He  numbers  aU  his  kindred  ni  their  am. 
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These  are  the  ines  hs  fmys  idr  Kviaf  knf; 
And  dragging  tedious  age  in  his  own  wrpng  i 
Griefii  ahvays  yreen,  a  househoki  still  in  is^ni. 
Sad  pomps:  athrsslmUthfOngM  with(Myhl»i«; 
And  liveffitf  of  Mack  for  length  of  yepurt, 

Nflirt  tp  the  ravan's  a^e,  ^  PyUan  ki«g 
Was  longest  li«*d  dt  nay  two4(itg^d  thing ; . 
Blest,  to  defraud  the  giaye  so  long,  to  npupit  ' 
His  number*d  yuavs,  fnd  on  his  riifbt  band  ooust; 
"throt  bun^rwd  seasons,  gusdtng  pnuvt  of  wiov : 
But,  held  a  while;  and  bW  hinself  repioio 
At  fato^s  qnequal  hum ;  ^  a^  tbt  c\xm      [draw:. 
Which,  merciless  in  length,  the  teldOMit  ^iitff 
When  his  lanave  son  npoo  the  fhnend  pyrt 
He  saw  extend^  aad  his  b««d  on  ftte  ; 
Hetum'd,  abd  wnqdng,  askl'd  his  (rief^  w||a». 


Had  (cass^d  his  age  to  thi^  ntdiappv  tioie  ? 

Thus  pouni*d  old  Peleas  for  A«^ilkp  flil»^ 
And  thus  Ulysses'  fol^r  did  complain^ 
How  fbrtunatn  an  end  bad  Priam  maibB, 
Amongst  his  ancestom  a  mighty  shade, 
-While  Th>y  yet  stood :  wheh  Hector,  waM)OMimo« 
(Of  rojral  bastards,  night  his  funeral  graca  fi 
^midst  the  teaia  of  Tsq^an  domes  lnttm'4» 
,And  by  his  loyal  daughters  truly  moumM ! 
•Had  Heaven  so  blest  him,  be  had  dy'd  bc#m 
The  fotal  ie^  ef  SparU  Paris  bore. 
But  mark  what  age  produo'd ;  he  liy'd  t»  sqcT 
His  towB  in  dames,  his  foiling  monarchy  s 
iln-fine,  thefoeble  sire,  reduo^d  by  Dlta, 
To  change  his  sceptsB  for  a  svKird,  toolid^^ 
,His  last  etfbrt  before  Jove's  akar  tcitt  ; 
A  soldier  half,  and  half  a  sacrilloc : 
Fallalike  an  or,  that  waits t|ie  coming btor  ^ 
jOkl  and  nnprofttable  to  the  plough* 

At  least  he  dy'd  a  man ;  hisq|ueea«nnEiaKd» 
To  howl,  and  in  a  baaong  bod>  liv'd* 

I  hasten  to  qur  own ;  nor  w9l  relate 
<3reat  Mithridates,  and  rich  CrsBSus'  foto  » 
Whom  Solon  wisely  cennsei'd  to  attsnd 
The  name'Of  4iappj,  tiU  he  knev  his  and. 
That  Marias  wai  an  sole,  ihat|ielfed^ 
iWas4a'en,  in  min'd  Carthage  hegg'd  his  IvMdy 
All  these  were  owing  to  a  life  .too  ibng : 
JPor  whom  had  Rome  beheU  so  bappy,  young  1 
tfligb  in  his  chariot,  and  with  lauiel  orown'd, 
iWben  be  Jiad  led  the  Cimbcisn  captives  «puod 
The  Roman  streets ;  descending  fvombis  tfate, 
jln  that%lest  iKMT  he  shopld  have  begg'd  ii«lblA  % 
Then,  then,  he  might  have  dy'd  of  all  admir'd, 
fAnd  his  triumphant  soul  with  shoots  m^r'd* 

Campania,  fortune's  malice  to  prevent. 
To  Pomp^  an  indul^^nt  fovoor  sent : 
Aut  public  prayeis  impoa'd  on  Heaven,  to  fit d 
Their  mocb-lov'd  leader  an  unkind  reprieifa. 
The  city's  fote  and  his  coospir'd  'to  nave 
The  head,  reserved  for  «mi  P^^yptian  slaves 
Cetbegus,  though  a  traitor  to  the  state, 
^nd  tortur'd,  'scap'd  this  ignpmhitoos  fofte  i 
And  Sergius,  who  a*bad  cause  bravely  try'd. 
All  of  a  pieoe,  and  undissinish'd,  dy'd. 

To  Venus  the  fond  mother  makes  a  pctyaT, 
That  all  her  seas  and  daoghtafa  BMy  be  aire 
TVoe,  for  tbe  boys  a  mumbling  vow  sheasMli  | 
•But  Ibr  the  giris,  the  vaulted  teinple.rattds  ; 
They  must  be  ^ish'd.^MOei :  tis  alloar'tf 
iDiana's  beauty  made  Latona  proud : 
,And  pleas^,  to  see  the^wondertag  ptO|^  pci/ 
To  the  a0w-riii«t  siiler  jl4hft  4^. 

U 
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And  yet  Lumtta^  ftte  noukl  b»r  tlwt  ifov  : 
And  fair  Virgmw  would  her  fote  bMtov 
Od  Rutita ;  aod  change  Her  feuHkaa  make 
Ftor  the  fool  rample  of  her  caniel4)«ck. 

But,  for  bit  mother's  boy  the  beau,  what  frifhts 
His  parent*  have  by  day,  wbat  anxiooa  nigfaCi ! 
Fonn,  join*d  with  virtue,  is  a  sifrht  too  rara  i 
Chaste  is  no  epithet  to  suit  with  Cur. 
Suppose  the  san>«  traditionary  strain 
Of  rigid  manners,  in  the  bonaa  remaia  ; 
\       Inveterate  truth,  an  eld  plain  Sabine's  heart ; 
Suppose  that  Nature,  too,  has. done  her  part: 
lafuaM  into  his  soul  a  sober  grace, 
Am^  blush'd  a  modest  blood  into  his  lace, 
(  For  Nature  is  a  betmr  guardian  fiv, 
'nian  saucy  pedants,  or  dull  tutors  are:) 
Yet  still  the  youth  must  ne'er  arrive  at  ainn ; 
f  So  much  ahnighty  bribes,  and  presents,  can ;) 
£v*n  wMi  a  parent,  whore  persuasions  fail. 
Money  is  impudent,  and  will  prevail. 

We  never  vead  ef  soch  a  tyrant  king 
M'ho  gelt  a  boy  deform'd,  to  hear  hrat  iiaf. 
?*Mr  Nero,  in  his  more  luxvrtous  rage. 
E'er  made  a  mistrcas  of  an  a^  page : 
Sporus,  hisspoaae,  noretwikcd  vas,  nor  lame. 
With  mountain*back,  and  belly,  from  the  game 
Cross-harrtd :  but  both  his  sexes  well  became. 
Go,  boast  your  Springal,  by  hb  beauty  eunC 
To  ills  {-nor  think  1  have  declared  the  woitt; 
Hit  form  procures  him  journey-work  (  a  sorile 
Betwixt  town-madams,  and  the  merchant^  wife: 
r^ucss,  when  he  undertakes  this  public  war. 
What  furious  beasU  o^«ded  cuckolds  are^ 

Adulterers  are  with  dangers  round  beset ; 
Bom  nnder  Mara,  they  cannot  'scape  the  net ; 
And  from  revengeful  husbands  oft  have  try'd 
Wor%*  handling,  than  sevccest  laws  provide : 
One  stabs ;  one  slashes ;  one,  with  cruel  art. 
Makes  Cokm  snfier  for  the  peccant  part       f  boy, 

But  year  Eadjrmion,  your  smooth,  smock'd-£ae'd 
Uorival'd,  shall  a  beanieons  dame  ei^y : 
Not  so,  one  more  follactoos,  rich,  and  old. 
Outbids,  and  bnys  her  pleasiire  for  her  gold ; 
Noi^  he  most  moil  and  drudge,  for  one  he  loathe  ; 
She  keeps  him  high,  in  equipage  and  clothes : 
She  pawns  her  jewels,  and  her  rich  attire. 
And  thinks  the  workman  worthy  of  bis  hire : 
Jn  all  things  else  Immoral,  stingy,  mean ; 
But,  in  her  Insts,  a  conscionable  quean. 

She  may  be  handsome,  yet  be  chaste,  yoti  say ; 
Qood  observator,  not  so  fast  away : 
Did  it  noC  cost  the  modest  youth  his  life, 
Who  shunned  th'  embraces  of  his  Isther's  wife? 
And  was  not  th*  other  striplm;  fbrcM  to  ay, 
Who  coldly  did  his  patron's  queen  dony  ; 
And  pleaded  laws  of  hospiUUty  ? 
The  ladies  charg'd  them  home,  and  tum'd  the  tale, 
With  shame  they  redden'd,  and  with  spite  grew 

pale. 
*Tis  dangerous  to  deny  the  longing  dame ; 
She  Josei  pity,  who  has  lost  her  shame. 

Now  Silitis  wants  thy  counsel,  gives  advi<^e  ; 
W^ed  Ctesar's  wife,  or  die ;  the  choice  i«  nice. 
Her  comet-eyes  jbe  darU  oo  every  grace ; 
And  takes  a  fatal  liking  to  his  face.  k 

Adom'd  with  bridal  pomp  she  aits  in  state  ; 
llie  public  notarirj  aod  aruspex  wait : 
The  genial  bed  is  in  the  garden  drest: 
The  fiertjon  paid,  and  every  rite  expnst, 
Whic^  in  a  Romaa.inanriage  is  prof<  st.  .. 


TIs  no  stpTn  weddin;,  t^  r^eetidlr  a«% 
She  scorns  to  marry,  but  in  form  of  law : 
In  thb  moot  case,  yodr  judgaMut:  to  refiise* 
Is  present  death,  besides  the  night  yon  kise: 
If  yon  consent,  tis  hardhr  worth  your  paaa^ 
A  day  or  t«o  of  aaxions  life  you  gain: 
Till  lond  reports  through  all  the  town  have  past, 
Aod  reach  the  prince:  for  enckolds  bear  the  last 
Indulge  thy  plMure,  youth,  and  take  thy  saiag; 
For  not  to  uke  is  but  the  self-same  thmg: 
Inevitable  death  before  thee  Ues; 
But  looks  mora  kindly  through  a  lady's  eyes. 

What  then  remains?  Are  we  depriv'd  of  will* 
Must  we  not  wish,  for  fear  of  wishing  ill  ? 
Keceive  my  counsel,  and  securely  move; 
Intrust  thy  fortune  to  the  powers  above. 
Leave  thean  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want: 
In  goodness,  as  in  greatness,  they  excel ; 
Ah,  that  we  loWd  ourselves  but  half  so  well  I 
We,  blindly  by  our  headstitMig  passions  led, 
Are  hot  for  action,  and  deshv  to  wed  $ 
Then  aish  for  heirs:  but  to  the  gods  alone 
Our  future  offspring,  and  our  wiyes,  are  kaown{ 
Th'  audacious  tftriunpet,  and  unfnmcious  soa. 

Yet  not  to  rob  the  priests  of  pious  gain. 
That  altars  be  not  wholly  built  in  vain  ; 
Foigive  the  gods  the  rest,  and  stand  conGnM 
,To  health  of  body,  and  content  of  mind : 
A  sotil,  that  can  securely  death  defy. 
And  count  it  Nature's  privilege  to  die; 
Serene  and  manly,  hanlen'd  to  sustain 
The  load  oC  life,  and  exercis'd  in  pain : 
Guiltless  of  hate,  and  proof  against  deshe ; 
That  all  things  weighs,  and  uuthinsr  can  admire  i 
That  dares  prefer  the  toils  of  Hercules 
To  dalUanoe,  banquet,  and  ignoble  < 


The  path  to  peace  is  virtue :  what  1  show, 
Thyself  may  freely  on  thyself  bestow  : 
Fortune  was  never  worship'd  by  the  wise  | 
But,  set  sJoft  by  fools,  usurps  the  skies. 


Vni  SXXTBEMTB   SATItB  OF 

JWEyjL 


TBB  AaoiTMXirr. 

■B  poet,  in  this  satire,  proves,  that  the  conditisa 
of  a  soldier  is  much  better  than  that  of  a  country- 
man :  flnt,  because  a  countryman,  however 
affronted,  provoked,  and  struck  himself,  dans 
not  strike  a  soldier ;  who  is  only  to  be  jadgvd 
by  a  court-martial,  and  by  the  law  of  Camilliv, 
whioh  obligrs  him  not  to  quarrel  without  the 
trenches ;  be  is  also  assur^  to  have  a  speedy 
hearing,  aod  quick  dispatch :  whereas,  the  tovai- 
man  or  peasant  is  delayed  in  his  suit  by  frivoloas 
pretences,  and  not  sure  of  justice  when  hs  bit 
heard  in  the  court:  the  soldier  is  also  privi- 
leged to  make  a  will,  and  to  give  away  his 
estate,  which  he  got  in  war,  to  whom  he  pl«ast!S^ 
without  consideration  of  parentage,  or  relatioai; 
which  is  denied  to  all  other  Romans.  This  satirs 
was  wrrtten  by  Juvinal,  when  he  wasacoinj 
mander  in  Egypt :  it  is  certainly  his,  though  I 
think  it  not  linishcd.    And  if  it  be  well  obse|tcd| 
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ypQ  w31  find  be  intended  tn  invective  against  a 
standing  army. 


AVhat  vast  prerogatives,  my  Oallus,  are 
Accruing  to  the  mighty  man  of  war ! 
For,  if  into  a  lucky  camp  I  li^ht, 
Though  raw  in  arms,  and  yet  afraid  to  fight. 
Befriend  me,  my  good  stars,  and  all  goes  righti 
One  happy  hour  is  to  a  soldier  l>ctter, 
Than  mother  Juno^s  recommending  letter, 
Or  Venus,  when  to  Mars  she  would  p<efpr 
My  suit,  and  own  the  kindness  done  to  her. 

See  what  our  common  privileges  are: 
As,  first,  no  saucy  citizen  should  dare 
To  strike  a  soldier,  nor,  when  struck,  resent 
The  wrong,  for  fear  of  farther  punishment : 
N6t  though  his  teeth  are  beaten  out.  his  eyes 
Hang  by  a  string,  in  bumps  his  forehead 'rise, 
^hall  he  presume  to  mention  his  disgrace. 
Or  beg  ameuds  for  his  demoUsh'd  face« 
A  booted  j.  dge  sl)all  sit  to  try  his  cause. 
Not  by  the  statute,  but  by  martial  laws ; 
Which  old  Camillas  onlcr'd,  to  confme 
The  brawls  of  soldiers  to  the  trench  and  Hne : 
A  wise  provision  ;  and  from  thence  'tis  clear. 
That  officers  a  soldier's  cause  should  bear : 
And,  taking  cognizance  of  wronrt  receiv'd^ 
An  honest  man  may  hope  to  be  reliev'd. 
80  far  'tis  well :  but  with  a  general  cry. 
The  regiment  will  rise  in  mutiny. 
The  freedom  of  tht;ir  fellow-rogue  demand, 
And,  if  refused,  will  threaten  to  disband. 
Withdraw  thy  action,  and  depart  in  peace  | 
The  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease : 
This  cause  is  worthy  him,  wha  in  the  hall 
Would  for  his  fee,  and  for  his  client,  bawl : 
But  wouldst  thou,,  frieod,  who-  hast  two  legs  aloAe, 
O^liicfi;  Heaven  be  prais*d,  thou  yetmay'st  call 

thy  own) 
Wotild^st  thou,  to  run  the  gauntlet,  these  expose 
To  a  whole  company  of  hob-naird  shoes  } 
Sure  the  good-breeding  of  wise  citizens 
Should  teach  them  more  good-nature  to  their  shins. 
Besides,  whom  can'st  thou  think  so  much  thy 
frl^. 
Who  dares  appear  thy  business  to  defend  ? 
Dry  up  thy  tears,  and  pocket  up  th'  abuse^ 
Kor  put  thy  friend  to  make  a  bad  excuse. 
The  judge  cries  out,  **  Your  eviden  e  produce.** 
Will  he,<  who  saw  the  8oldier*8  mutton- fist. 
And  saw  thee  maul'd,  appear  within  the  list. 
To  witi^ew  truth  ?  When  I  see  one  so  brave, 
Tbe  dead,  think  I,  are  risen  from  the  grave ; 
And  with  their  lung  spade  beards,  and  matted  hair. 
Our  hooest  ancestors  are  come  to  take  the  air. 
Against  a  clown,  with  more  security, 
A  witness  may  be  bronsht  to  swear  a  lie, 
Than,  though  bis  evidence  be  full  and  fair, 
To  vouch  a  truth  against  a  man  of  war. 

More  benefits  remain,  ami  claim'd  as  rights, 
Which  are  a  standing  army's  perquisites. 
If  any  rogue  vexatious  suits  advance 
Against  me  for  my  known  inheritance. 
Enter  by  violence  my  fruitful  grounds. 
Or  take  the  sacred  land-mark  from  my  bounds, 
Thot^  bounds,  which  with  possession  and  with 

prayer. 
And  oOer'd  cakes,  have  been  my  annual  carc#^ 


Or  if  my  debtors  do  not  keep  their  drfy, ' 
Deny  their  bands,  and  then  refuse  to  pay  4 
I  must,  with  patience,  all  the  terms  attend, 
Among  the  common  causes  that  depend. 
Till  mine  is  calPd  ;  and  that  long  look'd-for  day 
Is  still  encumbered  with  some  new  delay : 
Perhaps  the  cloth  of  state  is  only  spread, 
•  Some  of  the  quorum  may  be  sick  a-bed  ; 
That  judge  18  hot,  and  doflus  his  gown,  while  this    * 
O'er  night  was  bowsy,  and  goes  out  to  piss : 
So  matiy  rubs  appear,  the  time  is  gone 
For  hearing,  and  the  tedious  suit  goes  on : 
But  bufi"  and  belt-men  never  know  these  cares. 
No  time,  nor  trick  of  law  their  action  bars : 
Their  cause  they  to  an  easier  issue  put :    • 
They  will  be  heard,  or  they  lug  out,  and  cut. 

Another  branch  of  their  revenue  still 
Remains,  be\'ond  their  boundless  right  to  kill. 
Their  father  yet  ali^-e,  impower»d  to  take  a  will. 
For,  what  their  prowess  gain'd    the  law  declaref 
Is  to  themselves  alone,  and  to  their  heirs  : 
No  share  of  that  goes  back  to  the  begetter. 
But  if  the  son  fights  well,  and  pliraders  bettor, 
Uk^  stout  Cortnus,  his  old  shaking  sire 
Does  a  remembrance  in  his  will  desire : 
Inquisitive  of  fights,  and  lonpa  in  vain 
To  find  him  in  the  number  of  the  slain  r 
But  still  he  lives,  and,  rising  by  the  war, 
Eii)oy«  hb  gains,  and  has  enough  to  spare ! 
I  or  »tij»  a  noble  general's  prudent  part 
To  cherish  valour,  and  reward  desert : 
Let  him  be  danb'd  with  Ikce,  live  high,  an^wbort} 
Sometimes  be  lousy,  but  be  never  poor. 


TRANSUTTOSS  FROM  PERSIUS. 

THE   FUST   8ATIRI   OF 
PERSJUS. 


ARQI7M]BNT  OP.  TUE  PIOLOCOE  TO  TBB  PlltffT 

SATIRE. 

The  design  of  the  author  was  to  conceal  his  namt 
and  quality.  He  lived  in  the  dangerous  times 
of  the  tyrant  Nero ;  and  aims  particularly  at 
him  in  most  of  his  satires.  For  which  reason, 
thotigh  he  was  a  Romrtu  knight,  and  of  a  plenti- 
ful fortune,  he  would  appear  in  this  prolorua. 
but  a  beggeriy  poet,  who  writes  for  bread. 
Afler  this;  he  breaks  into  the  business  of  the  first 
satire  j  which  is  chiefly  to  decry  the  poetry  then 
in  fashion,  and  the  impudence  of  those  who. 
were  endeavouring  to  pass  their  stuff  upon  tht 
world. 


nOLOCOB  TO  THE   FlRtT  SATIRE. 

I  NRVER  did  on  cleft  Parnassus  dream. 
Nor  taste  the  sacred  Heliconian  stream  ; 
Nor  can  remember  when  my  brain '  inspired. 
Was,  by  the  Muses,  into  madness  fir'd. 
My  share  in  pale  P^rene  I  resijcn  ; 
And  claim  no  part  m  all  the  miebty  Nine. 
Statues,  with  Winding:  ivy  crown'd,  belong 
To  nobler  pveti,  H^  a  nobler  son^ ; 
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Heedless  of  vtfite,  aftd  liofieieii  df  the  crtarn. 
Scarce  half  a  irit,  and  more  than  half  a  clown, 
Before  the  shrine  I  lay  my  rugfed  nnibers  dewn. 
Who  taught  the  parrot  haman  notes  to  try 
Or  with  a  voice  endued  the  chattering  pye  ? 
'Twas  witty  want,  fierce  hunger  to  appease  i 
Want  taught  their  masters,  and  their  masters  these. 
]>t  gain,  that  gilded  bait,  be  hung  en  high. 
The  hungry  witlings  have  it  in  their  eye : 
Pyes,  crows,  and  daws,  poetic  presents  bring : 
You  say  they  squeak ;  but  they  will  swear  they  sing. 


arcvmbNt  op  the  first  satire. 

I  NEED  not  repeat,  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  author 
is  against  bad  poets  in  this  satire.  But  I  must 
add,  that  he  includes  also  bad  orators,  who 
began  at  that  time  (as  Petronius  in  the  begrinning 
of  bis  book  tells  us)  to  enervate  manly  eloquence, 
by  tropes  and  figures,  ill  placed  and  worse 
applied.  Amongst  the  poets,  Persius  covertly 
strikes  at  Nero  ;  some  of  whose  verses  he  recites 
with  scorn  and  indignation.  He  also  takes  notice 
of  the  noblemen  and  their  abominable  poetry, 
who,  in  the  luxury  of  their  fortunes,  set  up  for 
wits  and  judges.  The  satire  is  in  dialogue, 
betwixt  the  author  and  his  friend  or  monitor ; 
who  dissuades  him  from  this  dangerous  attempt 
of  exposing  great  men.  But  Persius,  who  is  of 
a  free  spirit,  and  has  not  forgotten  that  Rome 
was  once,  a  commonwealth,  breaks  through  all 
those  difficulties,  and  boldly  arraigns  the  false 
judgment  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  The 
reader  may  observe  that  our  poet  was  a  stoic 
philosopher ;  and  that  all  bis  moral  sentences, 
both  here  and  in  all  the  rest  of  his  satires,  are 
dirawn  from  the  dogmas  of  that  sect 


THE  FIRST  SATIRE. 
W  ifttAt^ociTB  Btrmnr.v  the  j»ofET  axd  his 

FRIEND  OR  MONITOR. 


Ho wf  anxious  are  our  cares,  and  yet  how  vain 
The  bent  of  our  desires  ! 

FRIEND.  Thy  spleen  contam : 
Tor  none  will  read  thy  satires. 

PERSIUS.  This  to  me  ? 
FRIEND.  None ;  or  what's  next  to  none,  but  two 

or  three. 
*l'is  hard,  I  grant 

PERSIUS.  'Tis  nothing ;  I  can  bear 
That  paltry  scribblers  have  the  public,  ear : 
That  this  vast  universal  fool,  the  town, 
Should  cry  up  Labeo's  stuff,  an^  cry  me  down. 
They  damn  themselves ;  nor  will  my  Muse  descend 
To    clap  with   such,    who  fools  and  knaves 

commend : 
Their  smiles  and  censures  are  to  me  the  same  : 
I  care  not  what  they  praise,  or  what  they  blame. 
In  full  assemblies  let  the  crow  prevail  : 
I  weigh  no  merit  by  the  common  scale. 
The  conscience  is  the  test  of  every  mind  ; 
"  Seek  not  thyself,  without  thyself,  to  find." 


But  %1ier6>8  that  BMMn  f'-^aiAHrfitt  twtnU  iif, 
But  fear ;  let  fear,  for  once,  to  trath  gi'fe  wiy. 
Truth  lends  the  Stoic  courage :  when  I  look 
On  human  acts,  and  fead  lh'Nafure*s  book, 
From  the  first  pastimes  of  ou^*  infant-a^, 
To  elder  etres,  and  man's  aevetcr  page ; 
When  stem  as  tOMrSf'  and  as  mietesliard, 
We  lash  the  pupil,  anA  ddfratid  the  Ivard : 
Then,  then  I  say,— Or  wouM  sajr,  if  I  tiurit— 
But  thus  |>rt>v<4cM,  I  must  speak  out,  or  bant. 

FRIEND.  Once  more  fbrbear. 

PERSIUS.  1  fcannot  m1«  my  s(deai: 
My  scorn  labels,  and  tickfes  me  within. 

First,  to  begin  at  home :  our  anthers  write 
In  lonely  rodttis,  secur'd  from  public  siglit ; 
Whether  in  |*ote,  or  verse,  'tis  all  thfe  sane : 
The  ptose  is  fustian,  and  the  numbers  lafine. 
All  noise,  and  empty  pomp,  a  storm  of  wordi, 
Labouring  with  sound,  that  little  sense  affords. 
They  comb,  and  then  they  ordH-  every  hair : 
A  gown,  or  white,  or  scoured  to  whiteness^  wesr: 
A  birth -day  jewel  bobbing  at  their  ear. 
Next,  gargle  well  their  tliroats,  and  thus  ^n^eptrM, 
They  moufat,  a  God*s  name,  to  be  seen  and  beards 
From  their  high  acaifold,  with  a  trumpet  cheek, 
And  ogling  all  their  audience  ere  they  speak. 
The  nauseous  nobles,  ev*n  the  chief  of  Rome, 
With  gaping  mouths  to  these  rehearsals  conre. 
And  pant  vith  pHeasure,  when  some  losty  fine 
The  marrow  pierees,  and  nfrftdes  the  chine. 
At  open  fulsome  bawdry  thcT.tejoice, 
And  slim V  jest  appland  with  broken  voice. 
l^ase  prostitute,  thus  dost  thou  gam  thy  bread  ? 
Thus  dost  thou  feed  their  tsars,  and  thus  art  fed? 
At  his  o*li  filthy  stuil'he  grins  and  Inrays : 
And  gives  the  sign  where  he  expects  their  prabe. 

Why  have    I  leam'd  say»st  thou,   if,  ttns 
oowfin»d, 
I  choke  the  noble  Tigour  of  my  In  hid  ? 
Know,  »iy  wild  fig-tree,  which  hi  rocks  is  bred. 
Will  split  the  quarry,  and  shoot  out  the  head.  . 
Fine  fruits  of  learning  !  old  anftHtious  fool, 
Dar'st  thou  apply  that  adage  of  the  school : 
As  if  'tis  nothing  worth  that  lies  conceal'd. 
And  *«  science  is  not  science  till  teveal'd  f  •* 
Oh,  but 'tis  brave  to  be  admh'd,  to  Sec 
The  crowd,  with  pointing  fingers,  cry.  That's  he: 
That's  he  whose  wondrous  poem  is  be<*ome 
A  lecture  for  the  "noble  youth  of  Rome' ! 
Who,  by  their  fkthers,  is  at  (basts  renownM  ; 
And  often  quoted  when  the  bowls  go  rornid. 
Full  gorg'd  and  flush'd,  they  wantonly  Ttiheane; 
And  add  to  wine  the  luxury  t)f  verse. 
One,  clad  in  purple,  not  to  hwe  his  time. 
Eats,  and  recites  some  lamentable  thyme : 
Some  senseless  Phillis,  In  a  br6ken  note. 
Snuffling  at  nose,  and  croaking  in  his  throat: 
Then  graciously  the  mellow  audience  nod  : 
Is  not  th'  immortal  author  made  a  god  ? 
Are  not  his  manes  blest,  stich  praise  to  hate  ? 
Lies  not  the  turf  more  lightly  on  his  grave  ? 
And  roses  (while  his  loud  applause  they  ting) 
Stand  ready  from  his  sepulchre  to  spring? 

All  these,  you  cry,  but  light  objecttons  ate; 
Mere  malice,  and  you  drive  the  jest  too  fiir. 
For  does  thnre  breathe  a  man,  who  can  rqeot 
A  general  lame,  and  his  own  Imes  neglect  ? 
In  cedar  tablets  worthy  to  appear, 
That  need  not  fish,  or  frankincense,  to  fear? 

Thou,  whom  i  made  the  aolvene  part,  to  bear, 
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It^ufverMtliiVc  HlhyclmfietxfioeeBd 
In  wimt  I  ^tc,  (and  Uiat't  a  choice  indeed) 
Know»  1  am  ly:^  SQ  stupid,  or  90  hard, 
Kot  tp  fe^  praise,  or  fame's  de^erv'd  reward : 
Bvt  tbis  I  eannot  pTfot,  t^t  tby  applause 
U  my  world's  aldouite,  oronlycauae. 
prudence  can  ne^er  propose  so  mean  a  prize  ; 
l^r  mark  wh^t  raait^  within  it  lie3. 
Xike  Laheo^^  Iliads,  m  whose  veise  is  found 
Ti^thin^  bi4  tri0ing  care,  a?*d  ei^ply  90404 ; 
Such  litUe  elegies  as  noUes  write. 
Who  would  be  poets,  ip  ApoUq's  spite. 
Tbem  w4  their  woeful  w«rK§  the  Muse  defies : 
]^roductf  ofcitroQ'beds,  aod  golden  canopies. 
To  give  tbee  «U  thy  due,  thou  hast  the  bear^ 
To  make  a  popper,  wit^  a  Qae  dessert :      [im^rt 
And  to  thy  tfaread-b^re  friend,  a  cast  old  suit 
l>os  hiiVd,  thou  thus  bespeak'st  hioi,  "  Tell 

mefrieod, 
(for  I  love  truth,  nor  c^p  jplaxn  speech  ofiend,) 
Wbat  says  the  world  of  me  and  of  my  Muse  ?  ** 

The  poor  dare  nothing  UW  but  AaWiog  news: 
But  shall  I  speak?    'Ay  verse  is  wretched 

rbyme^ 
And  all  thy  laboorp  ^Jf^  but  loss  of  tim«. 
Thy  strutting  belly  swelu^  thy  paunch  is  \iffiK  i 
Thou  wvit'st  not,  bu}  thou  pis^  poetrv. 

AH  authors  to  thejr  own  defecti  are  blind ; 
Hadst  thou  but,  Janus  Kfce,  a  face  behind. 
To  see  the  people,  wh^t  splay-moutl^s  they  make ; 
To  mark  their  fingers,  pointed  at  thy  back  : 
Their  toagoealolN  out,  a  fool  beyoiid  the  pilsb, 
When  most  a-tbirst  of  ao  Ipolian  bitch  : 
But  noble  scribblers  are  with  flattery  fed ; 
Tw  oone  dare  find  their  faults,  trbo  eat  their  bread. 
To  pass  the  poets  of  patrician  blood, 
What  is  'it  the  common  reader  takes  for  good  > 
The  verse  in  fas)>lon  is,  when  numbers  flow, 
Soft  without  sense,  and  without  spirit  slow ; 
80  smooth  and  equal,  t|)at  no  sight  can  find 
The  rivet,  where  the  polishM  piece  was  jolq'd. 
80  even  aU,  with  such  a  steady  view, 
As  if  he  shot  one  eye  to  level  tfue. 
.Wlifether  the  vulgar  vice  his  satire  stings, 
The  people's  riots,  or  the  rage  of  kings. 
The  gentle  poet  is  alike  in  all ; 
His  reader  hopes  to  rise,  and  fears  no  fall. 

paiEKo.  Houriy  we  see,  some  raw  pinfeather'd 

thing 
Attempt  to  mount,  and  fights  and  heroes  sing ; 
Who,  for  felse  quantities,  Was  whlpt  at  school 
But  t'  other  day,  a|id  breaking  grammar-rule. 
Whose  trivial  art  was  never  try'd  above 
The  brave  description  of  a  native  grove  i 
Who  knows  not  how  to  praise  the* country  store. 
The  feasts,  the  baskets,  nor  the  fatted  boar : 
Kor  paiut  the  flowery  fields  that  pamt  themselves 

before. 
Where  Romulus  was  bred,  and  Quintlus  bom. 
Whose  shiniqg  ploughshare  was  in  furrows  wom^ 
Met  by  his  treinbling  wife,  returning  borne, 
And  rustically  joy  »d,  as  chief  of  Rome : 
She  wipM  the  sweat  from  the  dictator's  brow ; 
And  o'er  his  back  bis  robe  did  rude(y  throw  ; 
The  Kciors  bore  in  state  their  lord's  triumphant 

plough. 
Some  love  to  bear  the  fustian  poet  roar ; 
And  some  on  antiquated  authors  pore : 
BumnMge  for  sense;  and  think  those  only  goo4 
W^  lilJbQur  mosty  fund  least  nse  under  stood* 


When  tbon  Shalt  see  t|ie  bbat-^y'd  firtbessUBoh 

Their  sons,  this  harsh  and  mouldy  soit  of  fpeqcl^l 

Or  others,  qew  afibct^  ways  to  try, 

Of  wanton  smoothness,  female  poetry; 

One  would  ii^uire  (^  whei^e  this  motley  st^lt 

Did  first  our  Soman  purity  defile  t 

For  our  old  dotards  cannot  keep  their  seat ; 

But  leap  and  catch  ^  all  that's  obsoletew 

Others,  by  foolish  ostentatioQ  led. 
When  call*d  before  t^  bar,  to  save  their  head| 
Bring  trifliug  t|)ope^  iuste^  of  solid  sense  : 
And  mind  their  ngures  more  than  their  defence. 
Are  pleased  tO  hear  their  thic)^-skuird  jiM^  e^. 
Well  mov'd,  oh  finely  iaid,  an4  decently  : 
"  Theft"  (says  th»  accuser)  "  to  tby  charge  I  lay, 
O  Pedi\is  1"  what  does  gentle  Pedius  say  T 
Studious  to  olease  the  genius  of  the  times,  [crim^ 
\yith  periods,  pointi,  and  tropes,  be  slurs  hi% 

"  Ue  robb'd  not,  but  he  borrowed  firom  the  poos ; 
And  took  but  with  iutentioQ  to  restore." 
He  lards  with  flourishes  his  long  harapgue ; 
Tis  fine,  say'st  thou ;  what,  to  he  prais'd,  an^ 
Efiemipate  Roman,  shall  such  stuff  preroil  [baug  ? 
To  tickle  tl^ee,  and  o^ake  thee  w^  thy  t^  ? 
Say,  should  a  shipwieokM  sailor  siug  his  won, 
Wouldst  thott  be  mov'd  to  pity,  or  btttow 
An  alms  ?  What's  more  preposterous  than  t»  «se 
A  merry  beggar  ?  Mirth  in  misery } 

PEas4U8.  He  seems  a  trap,  for  charity,  to  Ugr  < 
And  cons,  by  night,  his  lesson  for  the  day. 

PRiENp.  But  to  raw  numbeis,  aqd  unGnish'd 
verse. 
Sweet  souml  is  added  now,  to  make  jt  terse : 
**  Tis  tagg'd  with  rhyme,  like  Berpeynthiap  A^, 
The  mid-part  chimes  with  art,  which  never  flat  it. 
The  dolphin  brave,  that  cuts  the  liquid  wave. 
Or  he  vrho  in  his  line  can  chine  the  long-ribb'd 

n^i9B,  AU  th|s  is  doggrel  stuff.  .  FApenoine.?* 
?RisHa  What  if  I  bring 
A  nobler  verse?  <*  Arms  and  the  men  I  sing." 

pBRsiDs.  Why  neme  you  Virgil  with  sucb  fops 
as  these } 
He's  truly  great,  and  muft  fbr  ever  please  s 
Nor  fierce,  but  awful,  in  his  maply  p^ge ;  . 
Bold  in  his  strength,  but  sober  in  (is  rage* 

FiiBNo.  What  poems  think  yqu  soft  ?  ao^  to  l|e 
With  languishing  regards,  and  bended  bead  ?  [ye^d  < 

r^sips.  <*  Their  crooked  horns  the  Mimaikwien 
crew 
With  blasts  inapir*d;  and  Bassaris  who  slew 
The  scornful  calf,  with  sword  ailvaoc'd  on  high* 
Made  fropn  his  neck  his  haughty  head  to  fly. 
And  Menas,  when,  with  ivy  brillev  bound. 
She  led  the  spotted  lynlx,  thep  Evioo  ruwg  around, 
£vkui  from  woods  and  floods  repairing  echos 
sound." 

Could  such  rude  lines  a  Soman  mouth  becoipi^ 
Were  any  manly  greatness  left  in  Rome  ? 
MsBues  and  Atys  io  the  mr>uth  were  bred ; 
And  never  hatched  withfai  the  labouring  bead: 
Vo  blood  from  bitten  nails  those  poems  drew:      1  ' 
But  chum'd,  like  spittle,  from  the  lips  they  fiev,. 

paiBNO.  'Tis  fustian  all ;  'tis  execrably  bad : 
But  if  they  will  be  fools,  must  you  be  inad  ? 
Your  satires,  let  me  tell  you,  are  too  fierce  ; 
Th^  great  will  never  bear  so  blunt  a  verse. 
Their  doors  are  barr'd  against  a  bitter  flout : 
Snarl,  if  you  please,  but  you  shall  snarl  without 
Expect  such  pay  as  railing  rhymes  deserve, 
Y*  are  in  a  vei  y  hop^ul  way  to  starve. 
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'  rctiTVf.  lUtherthaiito,  nDcentur'dlettheinuej 
AH,  ali  It  admit  ably  well,  ibr  me. 
Mv  UarmleM  rhynie  atia.i  'scape  the  dire  disgrace 
Ofc*omrDOD-8hores,  and  every  pissing- place. 
ITwo  paintird  serpents  shall,  on  high,  appear ; 
*Ti8  holy  ground  ;  you  must  not  urine  here. 
This  shall  be  «rit  to  fright  the  fry  away. 
Who  draw  their  little  baubles,  when  they  play. 
Yet  old  Lucilius  nerer  fearM  the  times, 
But  ladhM  the  city,  and  dissected  crrancs. 
Mutius  and  Lupus  both  by  name  he  brought ; 
He  mouth 'd  them,  and  betwixt  his  grinders  caoght 
Dniike  in  method,  with  concealM  design. 
Did  crafty  Horace  his  low  numbers  join : 
«And,  with  a  sly  insinuating  grace, 
laugh'd  at  his  frieud,  and  Inok'd  bim  in  the  face. 
Would  raise  a  blush,  where  secret  vice  hi-  found; 
And  tickle,  while  he  gently  prob'd  the  wound. 
•With  seeming  innocence  tlie  crowd  beguiPd  j 
But  made  th^  desperate  passes  when  he  smii'd. 

Could  he  do  thrs,  and  is  my  Muse  control'd 
By  servile  awe  ?  Bom  free,  and  not  be  bold  ? 
At  least,  ril  dig  a  bole  within  the  ground  | 
And  to  the  trusty  earth  commit  the  sound : 
The  reeds  shall  tell  you  what  the  poet  fears, 
"  Kiug  Midas  has  a  snout,  and  asses*  ears." 
Thia  mean  conceit,  this  darling  myster>'. 
Which  thou  thiok'st  nothmg,  frieud,  tbau  sbalt 
Kor  will  I  change  for  all  the  flashy  wit,    [not  buy. 
That  flattering  Labeo,  in  bis  Iliads,  writ. 
Thou,  if  there  be  a  thou  in  this  base  town 
Who  dares,  with  angry  Eapolis,  to  frown  i 
He,  who,  with  bold  Cratinus,  is  inspired 
With  seal,  and  equal  indignation  flr'd : 
'Who,  at  enormous  villainy,  turns  pale. 
And  steers  against  it  with  a  full  blown  sail, 
like  Aristophanes,  let  him  but  »mile 
On  thb  my  honest  work,  though  writ  in  homely 
And  if  two  lines  or  three  in  all  the  vein        [style : 
Appear  less  drossy,  read  those  lines  again. 
'I^ay  they  perform  their  author's  just  intent, 
Glow  in  thy  ears,  and  in  thy  breast  ferment. 
But  from  the  reading  of  my  book  and  me. 
Be  far,  ye  foes  of  virtuons  poverty : 
^ho  fortune's  feult  upon  the  poor  can  throw ; 
Point  at  the  tatterM  coat,  and  ragged  shoe  : 
Xay  Nature's  failings  to  their  charge,  and  jeer 
^The  dim  weak  eye-sight,  when  the  mind  is  clear, 
l^'hen  thou  thyself,  thus  insolent  in  state. 
Art  but,  perhaps,  some  co«mtry  magistrate: 
Whose  power  extends  no  farther  than  to  ftpeak 
Big  on  the  bench,  and  scanty  weights  to  break. 

Him,  alfto,  for  my  ct  nsor  I  disdain, 
Mlio  thinks  all  science,  as  all  virtue,  vain ; 
Who  counts  g»»ometry,  and  numbers,  toys; 
And,  with  his  foot,  the  sacred  dust  destroys : 
Whose  pleasure  is  to  sec  a  strumpet  tear 
A  Cynic's  beard,  and  lug  him  by  the  hair. 
Such,  all  the  morning,  to  the  pleadings  run ; 
But  when  the  business  of  the  day  is  don(». 
On  dice,  and  drink,  aud  drabs,  they  fpcnd  their 
afternoon. 


TUK  SECOND  SATIS B   OF 

pimsrus. 


THE  ARCUMLNT. 

Tnni  satire  contains  a  most  grave  and  philosophic 
cal  argument,  concerning  prayers  and  nisiaes. 


Undoubtedly  it  gave  occasion  to  Jovenarii  tMkCk 
satire;  and  both  of  them  had  ther  original 
from  one  of  Plato*s  dialogues,  called  the  Se- 
oond  AHbiades.  Our  author  has  induced  it 
with  great  mystery  of  art,  by  ukiog  hb  rise 
from  the  birth-day  of  his  fri«^  ;  oa  which  oc- 
casions, prayers  were  made,  and  sa<-rifices  of- 
fered by  the  native.  Persios,  commending  the 
purity  of  his  friend's  vowt,  descends  to  the  im- 
pions  and  immoral  r  qoests  of  others.  The 
satire  is  divided  into  three  parts :  the  first  is  the 
exordium  to  Macrinus,  which  the  poet  confines 
within  the  compass  of  four  verses.  The  second 
relate  to  the  matter  of  the  prayers  and  vows, 
and  enomrration  of  those  things,  wheretn 
men  commonly  siimed  against  right  reason, 
and  ofiended  in  their  requests.  The  third  pait 
consists  in  showing  the  repugnances  of  thoit 
prayeia  and  wishes,  to  those  of  other  men,  and 
inconsistencies  with  themselves.  He  shows  tbt 
original  of  these  vow9,  and  sharply  inveighs' 
against  them  :  and  lastly,  not  only  corrccU  the 
£rise  opinion  of  piankind  coocemiug  them,  bdt 
gives  the  true  doctrine  of  all  addresses  made  to 
Heaven,  and  how  they  may  be  made  acccptabK; 
to  the  powers  above,  io  excdlent  precepts,  and 
OK>rc  worthy  of  a  Christian  than  a  Heathen. 


THE  SECOND  SATIRE. 

DtMCATID  TO  HU  PEIIIID  PLOTIVS  MACaillVS,  OS  Ht 
Biam-DAY. 

LtT  this  auspicious  morning  be  exprest 
With  a  white  ^tone,  distinguished  from  the  rest: 
White  as  thy  fame,  and  as  thy  bononr  clear; 
And  let  new  joys  attend  on  thy  new  adckd  year. 
Indulge  thy  genius,  and  overflow  thy  soul. 
Till  thy  wit  sparkle,  like  the  cheerful  bowl. 
Pray ;  for  thy  prayers  the  test  of  Heaven  will  bear; 
Nor  need'st  thou  take  the  gods  aside,  to  hear: 
While  othen,  evHi  the  mighty  men  of  Rome, 
Bigsweird  with  mischief,  to  the  temples  come; 
Ami  in  loir  murmurs,  and  with  caniy  snooke. 
Heaven's  help,  to  prosper  their  black  vows,  ioroks- 
So  boldly  to  the  gods  mankind  reveal 
What  from  each  other  they,  for  shame,  conceal 
"  Give  me  good  fiime,  ye  powen,  and  make  me 

just:" 
Thus  much  the  rogue  to  public  ears  will  trust : 
In  pri\'ate  then : — '*  When  wilt  thou,  mighty  Jov^ 
My  wealthy  uncle  from  this  world  remove  i" 
Or — **  O  thou  thunderer's  son,  great  Heicnies, 
That  once  thy  bounteous  deity  would  plcai»c 
To  guide  my  rake  upon  the  chinking  sound 
Of  some  vatit  treasure,  hidden  under  groimd  !'* 
'  "  O  were  my  pupil  fairly  knocked  o'  th'  head ; 
I  should  possess  th'  estate,  if  he  were  dead  ! 
He's  so  far  gone  with  rickets,  and  with  th*  evil. 
That  one  small  dose  will  send  him  to  the  devil." 
**  This  is  my  neighbour  Nerius  *s  third  spouse. 
Of  whom  in  happy  time  he  rids  his  house. 
But  my  ctrmal  wife  ! — Grant,  Heaven,  I  may 
Survive  to  see  the  fellow  of  tliis  day  !'* 
Til  us,  that  thou  may'st  the  better  bring  about 
Thy  wishes,  thou  art  wickedly  df  vout: 
In  lyUr  ducking  thrice,  by  oreak.of  day. 
To  wash  th'  obscenities  of  night  away. 
Bui,  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  ('tis  a  small  request) 
With  what  ill  thoOghts  of  Jove  art  thou  p^^^c^t? 
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PERSIUa    SATIRE  III.     : 


6i9^ 


WooU^thon^ref^rhimtoioiiieinan?  Suppose 
i  (Hpp'd  among  the  wont,  andJJStatius  choie  ? 
AVliicb*  of  the  two  would  thy  wise  head  declare 
7*be  trustier  tutor  to  an  orphan  heir  ? 
Or,  pot  It  thus : — Unfold  to  Statim,  straight, 
What  to  Jove's  ear  thou  didst  impart  of  late : 
Ut^H  stare,  and,  **  O  good  Jupiter  !*'  will  cry; 
^*  Canst  thou  indulge  him  in  this  villainy !" 
And  think*st  thou,  Jove  himself,  with  patience  then 
Can  bear  a  prayer  condemned  by  wicked  men  ? 
That,  void  of  care»  be  loUs  supine  in  state. 
And  leaves  his  business  to  be  done  by  iaie  ? 
ficcanse  his  thunder  splits  some  bnrley-tree. 
And  is  not  darted  at  thy  bouse  and  thee  ? 
Or  that  his  vengeance  falls  not  at  the  time. 
Just  at  the  perpetration  of  thy  crime, 
And  makes  tbee  a  sad  object  of  our  eyes. 
Fit  fi>r  Ergenna's  prayer  and  sacrifice  ? 
'What  well-ftHl  oiling  to  appease  the  god, 
What  powerful  present  to  procure  a  nod. 
Hast  thou  in  store  ?  What  bribe  has  thou  prepared, 
To  pull  him,  thus  unpunished,  by  the  beard  ? 
.   Our  superstitions  with  our  life  begin : 
Th'  obscene  old  grundnm,  or  the  next  of  kin. 
The  new-bom  infant  from  the  cradle  takes. 
And  first  of  spittle  a  lustration  makes: 
Then  in  the  spawl  her  middle-finger  dips. 
Anoints  the  temples,  forehead,  and  the  lips, 
Preiending  force  of  magic  to  prevent. 
By  virtne.of  her  nasty  exci#ment 
Then  dandles  him,  with  many  a  muttered  prayer 
Thut  Heaven  would  make  bim  some  rich  miser's 
Lucky  to  ladies,  and  in  time  a  king;  [heir, 

Wtticb  to  ensure,  she  adds  a  length  of  navel-stiiog; 
But  no  fond  nurse  is  fit  to  make  a  prayer: 
And  Jove,  if  Jove  be  wise,  wiH  never  hear ; 
Not  though  she  prays  in  white,  with  lifted  hands: 
A  ^ody  made  of  brass  the  crone  demands 
For  her  lov'd  nursling,  strung  with  nerves  of  wire, 
Tough  to  the  last,  and  with  no  toil  to  tire : 
UnconscKHiable  vows,  which,  when  we  use. 
We  teach  the  gods,  in  reason,  to  refuse. 
Suppose  they  were  indulgent  to  thy  wish : 
Yet  the  fet  entrails,  in  the  spacious  dbb, 
WoukI  stop  the  grant :  the  very  over-care, 
And  nauseous  pomp,  would  binder  half  the  prayer. 
Thou  hop'st,  with  sacrifice  of  oxen  slain. 
To  compass  wealth,  and  bribe  the  god  of  gain. 
To  give  thee  flocks  and  herds,  with  large  increase; 
Fool !  to  expect  them  from  a  bullock's  grease !  . 
,A.nd  thiuk'st  that,,  when  the  fattened  flames  aspire. 
Thou  seest  th'  accomplishment  of  thy  desire  ! 
*'  >row,  now,  my  bearded  harvest  gilds  the  plain. 
The  scanty  folds  can  scarce  my  sheep  contain. 
And  showers  of  gokl  come  pouring  in  amain  V 
Thus  dreams  the  wretch«  and  vainly  thus  dreams  on. 
Till  his  lank  purse  declares  his  money  gone. ; 

Should  I  present  tlicm  with  rare  figured  plate. 
Of  gold  as  rich  in  workmanship  as  weight ; 
<*>  how  thy  rising  heart  would  throb  and  beat. 
And  thy  left  side,  with  trembling  pleasure,  sweat ! 
Then  meaSurVt  by  thyself  the  powers  divine ; 
Thy  gody  4re  bumish'd  gold,  and  silver  is  their 

shrine. 
Thy  puny  godliogs  of  inferkir  race. 
Whose  humble  statues  are  content  with  brass. 
Should  some  of  these,  in  visions  pufg'd  from  phlegm, 
Poretel  events,  or  in  a  morning  dream ; 
F.v^n  those  thou  would^st  in  veneration  bojd  ; 
4nd,  if  not.&cos,  give  them  beards  of  gM, 


The  priests  in  templet,  now,  no  Ioq^  eare 

For  Saturn's  bnus,  or  Numa's  earthem  warC| 

Or  vestal  urns,  in  each  religious  rite : 

This  wicked  gold  has  put  them  all  to  flight 

O  souls,  in  whom  no  heavenly  fire  is  found. 

Fat  minds,  and  ever  groveling  on  the  ground  \      « 

M'e  bring  our  manners  to  the  blest  ab<^es. 

And  think  what  pleases  ns  must  please  the  godf- 

Of  oil  and  cassia  one  th'  ingredients  takes, 

And,  of  the  mixture,  a  rich  ointment  makes : 

Another  finds  the  way  to  dye  in  grain ; 

And  makes  Calabrian  wool  receive  tbeTyrian  stain ^ 

Or  from  the  shells  their  orient  treasure  Ukes, 

Or,  for  their  golden  ore,  in  rivers  rakes ; 

Then  melts  tt)e  mass:  all  these  are  vanities! 

Yet  still  some  profit  from  their  pains  may  rise : 

But  tell  me,  priest,  if  I  may  be  so  bold, 

What  are  the  gods  the  better  for  this  gold  ? 

The  wretch  that  ofl«rs  from  his  wealthy  store 

These  presents,  bribes  tlie  powers  to  give  him  more  i 

As  maids  to  Venus  offer  baby-toys, 

To  Mess  the  marriage-bed  with  girls  and  boys. 

))nt  let  us  for  the  gods  a  gift  prepare. 

Which  the  great  man's  great  charges  cannot  btari' 

A  soul,  where  laws  both  human  and  divine. 

In  practice  more  than  speculation  shine : 

A  genuine  virtue,  of  a  vigorous  kind. 

Pure  in  the  last  recesses  of  the  mind : 

When  with  sueh  offerings  to  the  gods  I  come, 

A  cake,  thus  given,  is  worth  a  hecatomb. 


TUI  THIftB  SATItl  Of 

PEHSIUS. 


THE  AEOVMBNT. 

Out  author  has  made  two  satires  concerning  study  ^ 
the  first  and  the  third ;  the  first  related  to  men; 
this  to  young  students,  whom  he  desired  to  be 
educated  in  the  stoic  philosophy:  he  himself 
•osteins  the  person  of  the  master,  or  preceptor^ 
in  this  admirable  satire ;  where  he  upbraids  the 
youth  of  sfoth,  and  negligence  in  learning.  Ytt 
he  begins  with  one  scholar  reproaching  his  iel* 
low-students  with  late  rising  to  their  booksi. 
After  which  he  takes  upon  bim  the  other  part 
of  the  teacher.  And  addressing  himself  parti- 
cularly to  young  noblemen,  tolls  them,  that  by 
reason  of  their  high  birth,  and  the  great  pos* 
sessions  of  their  fothcrs,  they  are  careless  of 
adorning  their  minds  with  precepts  of  moral 
philosophy :  and  withal,  inculcates  to  tbem  th# 
miseries  which  will  attend  them  in  the  whole 
course  of  tbeir4ife,  if  they  do  not  apply  theot- 
s^ves  "betimes  to  the  knowledge  of  virtue,  and 
the  end  of  their  creation,  which  he  pathetically 
insinuates  to  tbem.  The  title  of  this  satire,  ip 
some  ancient  manuscript,  was  the  Reproach  of 
Idleness ;  though  in  others  of  the  scholiast  it  is 
inscribed.  Against  the  Luxury  and  Vices  of  the 
Rich.  In  both  of  wlitch  the  intention  of  thil 
poet  is  pursued ;  but  principally  in  the  former. 

[I  remember  1  translated  this  satire,  when  I  was  » 
king's  scholar  at  Westminster -school,  for  ji 
Thursday -night*s  exercise ;  and  b«lieve  that  it. 
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DRVOEJN^rt  tftAI^SLATlOKS- 


and  ms^  >SQKr  6t  my  ^^^M  <tf  tbfe  Miure, 
in  lEn^HsH  tene,  Are  sttfl  ih  IM  ll^nds  of  lAy 
learned  masf^,  the  ffev&^Ad  dd^tor  BiiM>y.^ 


^'  Is  dils  lliy  diily  courtfe  ?  the  lsfariH|f  S^iii 
Breaks  in  At  tvery  Cbiok :  fhe  cfetlle  run 
To  §had^,  &iid  hcxki-tl^e  Hfs  6t  si^mmer  iitiiiif, 
Yet  pluQ^'d  in  sloth  we  lie ;  and  snore  stipiAe, 
As  Bli'd  itm  fum^  6f  iddigested  trint^" 

This  grav4  advice  feohie  sobtet  itud^nit  beartf ; 
iihd  toilcuy  rings  it  in  hik  fell6w*s  eaji^ 
The  yawning  youth,  scarce  half  avaKt,  e^yf 
His  laz,y  liifibs  and  do^y  bead  i6  raise : 
Then  riibs  his  gnmmy  eyes,  ahd  scrubs  hid  pate ; 
And  cri^,  "  I  thought  it  bad  not  been  so  late : 
My  clothes,  toakc  haste  1"  Why  then,  if  ijp%e  ^ 

near, 
He  mutters  first,  and  then  begins  to  Swear: 
Ahd  brays  aloud,  with  a  more  clatnorous  note, 
Than  an  Arcadian  ass  can  stretch  his  throat 
WiUi  roucli  ado,  his  book  before  him  laid. 
And  parchmetit  with  the  stobother  side  dispIayM  | 
He  takes  the  papers ;  lays  thfem  down  again ; 
And,  with  unwilling  fingers,  tries  the  pen : 
Some  peevish  quarrel  straight  be  strides  to  picTi  j 
His  quill  writ^  double,  or  hfe  ink*8  too  thicij 
Infuse  more  water;  noW  'tis  growft  so  Ihili 
It  sinks,  lior  can  the  dharacteii  be  seen. 

O  wret^,  and  still  ifi6tfe  wfetcTied  eVefy  day  1 
Are  mortals  born  to  sleep  their  lives  away  ? 
Go  back  to  what  thy  inftinry  began. 
Thou,  who  wert  never  meant  to  be  a  man : 
Eat  pap  and  soDon-meai ;  for  thy  gewgaws  cry  t 
Be  sullen,  and  refuse  the  lullaby. 
Ho  more  accuse  thy  ^en:  but  fcharge  the  crime 
.On  native  sloth,  and  qegligeoce  of  time. 
Think" St  thou  thy  master,  or  thy  friends,  to  cheat  ? 
Fool,  'tis  thyself,  and  «)Mt's  a  w^rse  deceit. 
Beware  the  public  laughter  of  the  town ; 
"Hion  SjMng'sl  a  l^ak  already  in  thy  ctowtj, 
A  fiaw  re  in  thy  ill-  bakM  vessel  founci ; 
*Tis  hdlloW,  and  rfeturtft  a  jiarring  sonnd. 

Yet,  thy  mdist  clay  i^  plianl  to  cbthitiatid ; 
IJh**rotr^ht,  kpd  easy  to  the  potter*8  hand  : 
No'w  UHfe  the  mould*;  now  l)end  thy  Bhind  to  feel 
The  first  sharp  motions  of  the  forming  wheel. 
But  thou  hast  land ;  a  country-se^it,  secure 
By  a  jns^  title ;  costly  fumilulre ; 
A  famihg-pati  thy  Lates  to  appease : 
IX^at  need  of  lefimhag,  when  a  man's  at  case  ? 
If  this  be  not  enough  to  swell  thy  toul. 
Then  j)1ek»e  thy  t>ridc,  and  searfch  the  hehild'S  r6ll, 
^herethcAi  shfelt  find  tlly  famous  pedigree, 
bfk^  IVorti  the  toot  of  some  old  Tuscan  tree ; 
3lnd  tt^on,  a  thopsand  off,  a  fool  of  long  degree. 
^Vho,  clad  hi  purple,  canst  thy  cetasor  greet  j 
Jlhd,  loudly,  call  him  cousin,  in  the  street. 
Such  pageantry  be  to  the  pedple  shown ; 
Yhere  Iwast  thy  horse's  trappihgs,  and  thy  own : 
1  know  thee  to  thy  Iwttora  ;  fhcm  within 
•riijr  tehaltow  centre,  to  the  utmo»;t  skin : 
tkit  thou  not  blush  to  live  so  like  a  beast. 
So  trhn,  sb  dissplutc,  so  loosely  drcst  ? 

But  'tife  hi  viin :  the  wretch  is  drench'd  too  deep ; 
Hlsi^irt  is  knpiH,  ^nd  his  heart  asleep  ; 
Fattened  in  vice ;  so  pf^llpps,  and  so  gross, 
fje  sin!!,  and  sees  not ;'  §cnseless  of  bis  loss. 
l)own  goes  the  wretch  at  once,  unskillM  to  swltti, 
|fopeIe^tb  bobble  u^,  and  r&achthc  water's  brim*, 


Gttkl  fath<nrof  tfie  g^  wb«to,  Mr  dor  erHto, 
Thou  sendTit  tome  heary  judgment  dn  the  tnci; 
Somi  tyrant-king,  the  terroor  of  his  ige, 
The  type  and  true  viceg^tent  of  thy  ragft; 
Thus  ptinisfc  hitn :  set  Virtue  fai  h&  s^trfat, 
W)th  all  lier  c|ianti|  ad<^My  With  ill  tat  grart| 

bright: 
But  set  hei-  dl^taht,  mak6  hnn  pile  tq  see 
Hb  ^Ins  dtrtweigh'd  by  lost  felicity ! 

Si^ifyafi  tdttores,  atld  tjie  brawn  iMll, 
Are  embtettti,  rather  than  express  t)be  fhVI 
Of  what  he  feels :  yet  whht  be  fears  ift  m«e ; 
The  wretdi,  who,  sitting  at  his  plenteodsboat^ 
liook'd  up,  dnd  view'd  on  high  the  pointed  siNM^ 
Hang  o'er  fait  head,  and  hanging  by  a  twhie. 
Did  with  less  dread,  ind  more  secnrehr  dhie: 
Ev'n  in  his  sl^  he  ttarti,  m^  feafs  the  knife, 
And,  ^emblihg,  in  bi^  an:q§  takes  bn  mo^omfCce 

Fife; 
Down,  dowVi  he  gbes ;  and  from  bfs  darUngfrkod 
ponceah  the  woes  his  guilty  dreamr^  portend. 

When  !  was  young,  I,  Tike  a  lazy  fool. 
Would  blear  my  eyes  w|th  of  I»  to  stay  froAk  Mbodl  t 
Averse  from  pains,  and  loith  t6  l«»|m  the  pat^ 
Of  Cato,  dymg  with  a  dauntless  heart : 
Though  much  my  tnaster  thit  strrn  thttie  ffMi^ 
Which  o*er  the  tanquisher  the  vanqnisb'd  raiiM: 
And  my  pleasM  ftither  cartie,  with  pride,  to  8ee 
His  boy  defend  the  Bolgan  ljl>erty. 

But  then  my  study  was  to  eog  the  dJee, 
Arid  dextrOusTy  to  throw  the  lucky  $ice  : 
To  shon  dmes-ace,  that  swejjt  my  slakes  awayj 
And  watch  the  box,  for  fbar  they  should  cfnnf 
False  bonts,  and  put  u|)dn  me  in  the  play. 
Careful,  besides,  the  whirling  top  tti  whip. 
And  drive  her  giddy,  till  she  fell  a8le4*p. 

Thy  yeart  ate  ripe,  nor  art  thou  yet  t6  leaitj 
What's  good  Or  ill,  and  both  their  endy  discecBf 
Thon  in  the  stoic  porch,  scvepdy  b«d, 
Hast  heard  the  dogmas  of  grcatZeno  read  s 
There  on  t^e  Walh,  by  Polygnotns'  hand. 
The  conquered  Medians  in  trimk-breeches  rtand. 
Where  the  shorn  youth  to  midnight  lecttires  rise^ 
Rous'd  frpm  their  slumbers  to  be  early  wise : 
Where  the  coarse  cake,  and  homely  husks  of  beaii% 
Froih  pampering  ript  the  young  stpmaclf  weans : 
And  where  the  Samian  Y  directs  thy  steps  to  ran 
To  Virtue's  na|tow  Meep,  and  bvoad-way  Vice  tQ 
shun.  [breath, 

And  yet  thou  snor*st;  thou  driw*st  thy  drnnkei^ 
Sour  with  debauch ;  and  sleep'st  the  sleep  of  death; 
Thy  chaps  are  fallen,  and  thy  frame  disjohi'd; 
Thy  botly  is  diseolv'd,  as  is  thy  tnhid. 

Hast  thou  not,  yet,  propos'd  some  certah  end, 
To  which  thy  Itfe,  thy  every  act,  m^y  tend  ? 
Hast  thou  nomark,  at  which  to  bend  ^hy  bow  ^ 
Or,  like  a  bd)',  pursuest  the  carrioti  crow 
With  pellets,  and  with  stones,  from  tree  to  tree? 
A  fruitless  toH  ;  and  liv'st  eitenqtoref 
Watch  the  disease  in  time :  for,  when  within 
The  dropsy  rages,  and  extends  the  sWn, 
In  vain  for  hellebore  the  patient  cries. 
And  fees  the  doctor ;  but  too  late  is  wise  s 
Too  late,  for  cure,  he  prpfi*ers  half  bis  wealthy 
Conquest  and  Guibbons  cannot  giye  \\m  health. 
Learn,  wretches,  learn  the  motiens  of  the  miofl, 
Why  you  were  made,  for  what  you  were  destgo*^  \ 
And  the  great  moral  end  of  human  kind, 
Studythyself :  what  rank  or  what  dcgfee 
The  wire  Creator  has  ortaiaM  fer  tljfcc  j 
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And  all  tfae  6ilMt  of  tteft  eiteto 
Perform;  Md  with  thy  pmdeiioe  guide tby  iate. 
Prty  Justly,  t6  be  beard:  nor  more  desire 
Than  whet  tkt  daceacks  of  life  re^oifQw 
learn  wbmk  tboo  o>w*tt  thy  ooontry,  and  thy  friend  $ 
What's  veqnU^  lo  spttre,  md  what  to  spend : 
learn  tMs )  aail  alter,  ed^y  net  the  store 
Of  the  greas'd  adYOCste,  that  grinds  the  poor  t 
Fat  fees  from  the  defended  Umbrian  draws  ; 
And  only  gains  the  wealthy  tlleot^s  cause. 
Ta  *h<MS  the  Maisiaos  0MMre  j^mvision  send. 
Than  be  add  all  his  family  can  spend. 
Gammons,  that  ghre  a  reliA  to  Che  taste. 
And  potsedfewl,  and  Ml,  oome  In  so  fast, 
That^  ere  the  first  is  Out,  the  second  stinks; 
And  monldy  moCh<«  gajthcvson  ^e  drinks. 
Bet,  liere^  some  captain  of  the  land  or  tteet. 
Stout  of  bis  bands,  but  of  a  n>ldier's  wk ; 
Cries,  **  I  have  sense  to  serve  my  tarn.  In  store ; 
And  he'i  a  faseal  ^bo  pretends  to  more, 
pamme,  whatever  those  book-learn'd  bloekhe adfi 
Soloa*s  the  vefyest  feol  in  all  the  play.  [bay, 

Top-lieavy  drones,  and  Always  looking  down, 
{As  over-ballast^  within  the  ordwn  !) 
Muttering  betwixt  their  Kps  soipe  rojrstic  thing, 
Whicb,  well  examined,  is  flat  aonjuring, 
Meer  madtttett's  dreams :  for  what  the  schools  have 
Is  only  thi#,  tl^at  Nothing  can  be  brooght  ftaugfat. 
From  nothing ;  and,  what  is,  can  ne'er  be  tum*d  to 
Is  it  for  this  tbev  study  ?  lo  grow  pale,      [nought 
4nd  miss  the  pleasures  of  a  glorious  meal  ^ 
For  this,  in  ragi  accoatef'd,  are  they  seen, 
^Uid  made  the  may-game  of  the  public  spleen  ?" 
Proceed,  my  friend,  and  rail ;  but  hear  me  tell 
A  story,  which  Is  just  thy  parallel. 
A  spark,  like  thee,  of  the  man- killing  trade. 
Fell  sick,  and  thus  to  his  physician  said : 
**  Methioki  I  a«i  not  right  in  every  part ; 
J  feel  a  kind  of  trembling  at  my  heart : 
My  pulse  uneqnal,  and  my  breath  is  strong ; 
Besides  a  filtby  fur  upon  my  tongue." 
The  doctor  heard  him,  exercised  his  skill : 
And,  aflef,  bid  hhn  for  four  days  be  still. 
Three  days  he  took  pood  counsel,  and  began 
To  mend,  and  look  like  a  recovering  mad : 
The  fourth,  he  cdnld  not  hold  from  drink ;  but  sends 
His  boy  to  ope  of  his  old  trusty  friends  : 
Adjuring  hhn,  by  all  the  powers  divine. 
To  pity  his  distress,  who  could  not  dine 
"Without  a  flaggon  of  his  healing  wine. 
}ie  drinks  a  swilling  draught ;  ami,  lin'd  withiq, 
"Will  supple  in  the  bath  his  outward  skin  : 
Whom  shmilJ  he  find  but  his  physician  there, 
-  tV'ho,  wisely,  bade  him  once  airain  beware. 
•*  Sir,  ymi  look  wan,  you  hardly  draw  your  breath; 
Drinking  h  dangerous,  and  the  bath  is  death.** 
*•  ms  nothing,'*  says  the  fool.    "  But,"  says  the 

friend, 
•*  This  nothing,  sir,  will  brin*r  yon  to  your  end. 
Do  I  not  sec  >'Our  dropsy  belly  swell  ? 
Yonr  yellow  skm  r" — "  No  noore  of  that ;  Vm  well. 
I  Tiave  already  bury'd  two  or  three 
That  stood  betwixt  a  fair  estate  and  me. 
And,  doctor,  I  may  live  to  bnry  thee. 
Thou  tell'st  me,  1  look  ill ;  and  thou  looVst  worse." 
**  I've  done,"  says  the  physician  j    •*  take  your 

course." 
The  laughing  sot,  like  all  unthinking  men, 
Bathes  and  gets  drunk ;  then  bathes,  and  drinks 


Hk  thiOBt  half  tbwttled  whfa  com^tni  ipfblflgm. 
And  breathing  through  bbjawa  a  balchiag  staam: 
Amidst  hk  oops  with  feinting  sbifaring  aeiz^d. 
His  limbs  dityoiatod,  aad  all  o'er  diteas'd. 
His  hand  refuses  to  toltain  tha  bowl ; 
And  his  tedth  chatter,  awl  his  eyeballs  rolls 
TiU,  with  bis  meat,  ha  fomito  out  his  soul  : 
Tbeq  trampets,  torckat,  and  a  tadious  craw 
Of  hifeling  moomers,  fer  hb  fbnaral  doe. 
Our  dear  departed  brother  lies  in  stata. 
His  heels  strstch'd  ant,  and  pointing  to  tile  gate: 
And  slaves,  now  mannnib'd,  on  their  daad  maslec 

wait 
They  hoist  hhn  on  the  bier,  and  daal  the  dole  8 
Aad  there's  an  end  ef  a  Imnrions  fooL 
Bnt  what's  thy  foltome  paraUa  to  ma  ? 
My  body  is  from  aH  diseases  free : 
My  temperate  pulse  doea  regularly  beat| 
Peel,  and  be  satisfy d,  my  hands  aad  feet : 
I'hese  are  not  eold,  nor  those  opprest  with  heat. 
Or  lay  thy  hand  upon  my  naked  heart. 
And  thou  shalt  find  me  bale  in  every  part 

I  grant  this  true :  but,  still,  the  deadly  wooni 
Is  in  thy  soul ;  'tis  then  thou  art  not  sound. 
Say,  when  thon  seest  a  heap  of  tcmptrng  gold» 
Or  a  more  tempting  harlot  dost  behold ; 
Then,  when  she  casts  on  thee  a  side-long  glanoc^ 
Then  try  thy  heart,  and  tell  ne  if  it  dance. 

Some  coarse  cold  sailed  is  before  thee  set; 
Bread  with  the  bran,  perhaps,  and  broken  meat^ 
Fall  on,  and  try  thy  appetite  to  eat 
These  are  not  dishes  for  thy  dainty  tooth  ; 
What,  hast  thou  got  an  ulcer  in  thy  mouth  } 
Why  stand'st  thou  picking?  Is  thy  palate  sore  ? 
That  beet  and  radishes  will  make  ihee  roar  ? 
Such  is  th*  unequal  temper  of  thy  mind ; 
Thy  passions  in  extremes,  and  onconfinM  i 
Thy  hair  so  bristles  with  mfimanly  fears. 
As  fields  of  com,  that  rise  in  bearded  ears. 
And,  when  thy  cheeks  with  flushing  fury  glow. 
The  rage  of  boil  nig  caldrons  is  more  slow ; 
When  fed  with  fuel  and  with  ^mes  below. 
With  fDam  upon  thy  lips  and  sparkling  eyes. 
Thou  say'st,  and  dost,  in  such  outrageous  wise  $ 
That  mad  Orestes,  if  he  saw  the  show, 
\N'ould  swear  thou  wert  the  madder  of  the  twoii 
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THE   AacUMENT. 

Qua  author,  living  in  the  time  of  Nero,  was  con* 
temporary  and  friend  to  the  noble  poet  Lucan  ( 
both  of  them  were  sufficiently  sensible,  with  all 
good  men,  how  unskilfully  he  managed  the  com- 
monwealth :  and  perhaps  might  guess  at  his 
future  tyranny,  by  some  passages,  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  flrit  five  years ;  though  he 
brok.?  not  out  into  his  great  excesses,  while  he 
was  restrained  by  the  couns<*ls  and  authority  of 
Seneca.  Lucan  has  not  spared  him  in  the  poem 
of  his  Pharsalia ;  for  his  very  compliment  looked 
asquint  as  well  as  Nero.  Persius  has  been 
bolder,  but  with  caution  likewise.  For  here,  in 
the  person  of  young  Alcibiadcs,  he  arraigns  his 
ambition  of  meddling  with  state-affairs,  without 
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jodgneivt  ■rtxpeiiaiee.  It  is  proUible  that  hm 
ja^aktB  Seneca,  in  -tins  ntire,  tottein  the  part 
of  Socrates,  under  a  borroved  Dane;  and, 
withal,  dttfcorers  soine  secret  Tices  of  Neio, 
coacenuDg  his  Inst,  his  dninkennessy  and  his 
effeimoacy>  which  had  iiot  yet  arrived  to  pobUo 
notice.  He  also  reprehends  the  Hattery  of  his 
ooortisTi,  who  endeavanred  to  make  all  hb  vices 
pass  for  virtues.  Covetousness  was  undouhtedly 
none  of  his  fisulis ;  bat  it  is  here  described  as  a 
veil  cast  over  the  true  meaning  of  the  poet, 
-  which  was  to  satirize  his  prodigality  and  volop- 
tuousness ;  to  which  h«  makes  a  transition.  I 
fiqd  DO  instance  in  history  of  that  emperor's 
'  being  a  pathic,  though  Pmius  seems  to  brand 
bim  with  it.  From  the  two  dialogues  of  Plato, 
both  called  Alcibiades,  the  poet  took  the  argu- 
ments of  the  second  and  third  sataits,  but  ha 
inverted  the  or^er  of  them :  for  the  third  satire 
isjtaken  from  the  first  of  those  dialogues. 
The  commentators,  before  Casaubon,  were  igno- 
rant of  otir  author's  secret  meaning ;  and  thought 
ie  had  only  written  against  young  noblemen  in 
general,  who  were  too  forward  in  aspiring  to 
public  magisUrmcy  r  but  this  excellent  scholiaict 
has  unraveled  the  whole  mystery ;  and  made  it 
apparent,  that  the  sting  of  this  satire  was  par- 
ticularly aimed  at  Nero. 


Whoi^ee  thou  art,  whose  forward  years  are  bent 
On  state  afiiiirs,  the  guide  to  govnmnicnt ; 
Hear,  ftrst,  what  Socrates  of  old  has  said 
Tolbe  lov'd  youth,  whom  be  at  Athens  bred. 

Tell  me,  thou  pupil  to  great  Pericles, 
Our  second  hope,  my  Alcibiades, 
'What  arc  the  grounds,  from  whence  thou  dost  pre- 
To  undertake,  so  young,  so  vast  a  care  ?  [pare 

Perhaps  thy  wit  (a  chance  not  often  heard, 
That^parts  apd  pnidenoe  shotild  prevent  the  beard): 
'Tin  seldom  seen,  that  senators  so  young 
Know  when  to  speak,  and  when  to  hold  their   t 
Sure  thou  art  bom  to  some  peculiar  fate ;  [toogue. 
When  the  mad  people  rise  agaiost  the  state. 
To  look  them  into  duty :  and  command 
An  ajvful  silence  with  thy  lifted  hand. 
Then  to  befcpeak  them  thus :  "  Ath&ians,  know 
Against  right  reason  all  your  counsels  go  » 
This  is  not  fSsir ;  nor  profitable  that ; 
Kor  t'other  question  proper  for  debate.*' 
But  thou,  no  doubt,  can'st  set  (he  business  right, 
And  give  each  argument  its  proper  weight : 
Know'&t,  with  an  equal  hand,  to  hold  the  scale  : 
Seett  where  the  reasons  prach,  and  where  they  fiiil. 
And  where  exreptious  o*er  the  general  rule  prevail. 
And,  taught  by  inspiration,  in  a  trice, 
Canst  punish  crimes,  and  brand  offend in^r  vice. 

lieave,  I^ave  to  fathom  such  high  points  as  these, 
Kor  be  ambitious,  ere  the  time  to  plea^te. 
Unseasonably  wise,  till  age  and  cares 
Have  fonn'd  thy  soul,  to  manage  great  aflairs. 
Thy  iace,  thy  shape,  thy  outside,  arc  but  vain ; 
Thou  hast  not  strength  such  labours  to  sustain  ; 
Drmk  hellebore,  my  boy,  drink  deep,  and  purge 
thy  brain. 

What  aim*8t  thou  at,  and  whither  tends  thy  care. 
In  what  thy  utmost  good  ?  Delicious  fare ; 
And,  then,  to  sun  thyself  in  open  air. 

Hold,  hold !  are  all  thy  eiopty  wishes  such  ? 
A  yood  old  woman  wo.uld  have  said  as  much. 


Bat  thoa  art  nobly  hor»,*tiatrM;  g^boMl 
Thy  pedigree,  the  thing  then  vaia*8t  most: 
Besides,  tfaon  art  a  bean:  what's  that,  my  child  ^ 
A  fop  well  drest,  eaKtmragant,  and  wild : 
Sba»  that  cries  herbi»  has  leas  impeitiBeaDa ; 
And,  in  her  calling,  mote  of  oomnion  sense. 

None,  none  descends  into  himsidf,  to  find 
The  secret  imperfectioos  of  hi*  mind : 
But  every  one  is  eagle^d,  to  see 
Another's  faults,  and  his  deformity. 
Say,  dost  thon  know  Vectidius?  Who,  the  wretch 
Whose  lands  beyond  the  Sahhies  iMrjgeHj  stretch ; 
Cover  the  country,  that  a, sailing  kite 
Can  scarqe  o'eriy  thoo»  in  a  day  and  night; 
Him  dost  thon  mean,  wbo»  spite  of  all  bis  store. 
Is  ever  craving,  and  will  stiU  be  poor  } 
Who  cheats  for  halfpence,  and  who  dofis  his  coat. 
To  save  a  forthing  in  a  ferry-boat  ? 
Ever  a  glutton  at  another's  cost. 
But  in  whose  kitchen  dwells  perpetpal  firoet  ? 
Who  eats  and  drinks  with  his  doinestic  slaves  ; 
A  verier  hind  than  .any  of  his  knaves  ? 
Bom  with  the  curse  and  anger  of  the  gods. 
And  that  indulgent  genius  he  defrauds  ? 
At  harvest-home,  and  on  the  shearing  day. 
When  he  should  thanks  to  Pan  and  Pales  pay,    . 
And  better  Ceres ;  trembling  to  approach 
The  little  barrel,  whkh  he  fears  to  broach : 
He,  bays  the  wunble,  often  draws  it  back. 
And  deals  to  thirsty  servants  but  a  smack. 
To  a  sbort  meal  he  makes  a  tedious  grace. 
Before  the  barley-pudding  comes  in  place : 
Then,  bids  foil  on ;  himself,  for  saving  charges, 
A.peeI'd  slic'd  onion  eats,  and  tipples  veouice. 

Thus  fores  the  drudge :  but  thon,  whose  life's  a 
Of  lazv  pleasures,  tak'st  a  worse  eaitreme.  [dream 
'Tis  all  thy  business,  business  bow  to  shun ; 
1  o  bask  t|iy  naked  body  in  the  sun  i 
Suppling  thy  stilTen'd  joints  with  fragrant  oil ; 
llien,  in  the  spacious  garden,  walk  awhile. 
To  suck  the  moisture  up,  and  soak  it  in : 
And  this,  thou  think'st,  but  vainly  think'st,  nnseeo. 
But,  know,  thou  art  observ'd :  and  there  are  those 
Who,  if  they  durst,  would  all  thy  secret  sins  expo^ 
The  depilation  of  thy  modest  part : 
Thy  catamite,  the  darling  of  thy  he^rt. 
His  engine-hsind,  and  every  lewder  art. 
When,  prone  to  bear,  and  patient  to  receive. 
Thou  tak'st  the  pleasure  which  tliou  canst  nut  give. 
With  odorous  oil  thy  head  and  hair  are  sl<^ ; 
And  then  thou  kemb'st  the  tuzzcs  on  thy  cheek : 
Of  these  thy  barliers  Uke  a  costly  care,     ^ . 
While  thy  salt  tail  is  overgrown  with  hair.* 
Not  all  tiiy  pincers,  nor  unmanly  arts,  1 

Can  smooth  the  roughness  of  thy  shamefol  psrts. 
Not  five,  the  strongest  that  the  Circus  breeds. 
Prom  the  rank  soil  can  root  those  wicked  weeds  .* 
Though  suppled  first  with  soap,  to  ease  thy  psin. 
The  stubborn  fern  springs  up,  and  sprouts  again. 

Thus  others  we  with  defekinations  wound. 
While  they  stab  us ;  and  so  the  jest  goes  round. 
Vain  are  thy  hopes,  to  'scape  censorious  eyes; 
Truth  will  appear  through  all  the  thin  disguise: 
Thou  hast  an  ulcer  which  no  leech  can  heal. 
Though  thy  broad  shoulder-belt  the  wound  coBcesL 
Say  thou  art  sound  and  hale  in  every  part, 
We  know,  we  know  thee  rotten  at  thy  heart, 
^^'e  know  theo  sullen,  impotent,  and  proud : 
Nor  .caoiit  thou  cheat  thy  ncrre,  u  ho  chujl'st  tb^ 
crowd. 
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**  But  wbA  they  praise  me,  b  the  aeighboorboodi 
When' the  pleas'd  people  take  me  for  a  god, 
Shall  I  refuse  their  incense  ?  Not  receive 
The  load  applauses  which  the  valgar  gWe  ?^ 

*  If  thoQ  do6t  wealthy  with  longing  eyes,  behold; 
And,  greedily,  art  gaping  after  gold ; 
If  aottie  alluring  girl,  in  gliding  by. 
Shall  tip  the  «iiik,  with  a  lascivious  eye, 
And  thoo;  with  a  consenting  glance,  reply ; 
If  thou  thy  own  tolicitor  booome^ 
AimI  bidd'st  arise  the  lumpish  pendulum : 
If  thy  lewd  lust  provokes  an  empty  storm, 
And  prompts  to  more  than  nature  An  perform ; 
if,  vith  thy  gumnlsy  thou  scour^st  the  streets  by 

night) 
And  dost  in  murders,  rapes,  and  spoils,  delight ; 
Please  not  thyself,  the  flattering  crowd  to  bear; 
'Tifl  fulsome  stuff  to  feed  thy  itching  car. 
lUyect  the  nauseous  praises  of  the  times ; 
Give  thy  base  poets  back  thy  cobbled  rhymes  t 
Survey  thy  soul,  not  what  thou  dost  appear. 
Bat  what  thoa  art ;  and  find  the  beggar  there. 


TB£  riPTH  SATltl  or 

PEHSJUS, 


THE  AftCUMEMT. 

T«c  judicious  Casaubon,  in  his  proem  to  this 
satire,  tells  us,  that  Ai  Utopbaucs  the  grammarian 
being  asked,  what  poem  of  Archilochns's  Iam- 
bics he  preferred  before  the  rest,  answered, 
the  longest  His  answer  may  justly  be  applied 
to  this  fifth  satite;  wbich|  being  of  a  gi eater 
length  than  any  of  the  rest,  is  also,  l^  far, 
the  most  instructive:  for  this  reason  I  have 
•elected  it  from  all  the  others,  and  inscribed 
It  to  my  learned  master,  doctor  Busby;  to 
whom  I  am  not  only  obliged  myself  for  the 
best  part  of  my  own  education,  and  that  of 
my  two  sons;  "but  have  also  received  from  hhn 
the  first  and  truest  taste  of  Persius.  May  he 
be  pleased  to  find  in  this  translation,  the 
fratitude,  or  at  least  some  small  acknowledg- 

^ .  ment  of  bis  unworthy  schohir,  at  the  distance 
#f  twenty -four  yeao,  from  the  time  when  I 
departed  from  under  his  tuition. 

This  satire  consists  of  two  distinct  j»rt8 :  the  first 
contains  the  prais  s  of  the  stoic  philosopher 
Comutus,  master  and  tutor  to  our  Perwus.  It 
also  declares  the  love  and  piety  of  Persius,  to 
his  well-deserving  master;  and  the  mutual 
friendship  which  continued  betwixt  them,  after 
'  Persius  was  now  grown  a  man.  As  also  his 
exhortation  to  young  noblemen,  that  they 
would  enter  themselves  into  his  institution. 
From  whence  he  makes  an  artful  transition 
into  the  second  part  of  his  suLject:  wherein 
he  first  complains  of  the  sloth  of  scholars,  and 
*  afterwards  persuades  them  to  the  pursuit  of 
their  true  liberty :  Here  our  author  excellently 
treats  that  pamdox  of  the  Stoics,  which  afiims, 
that  only  the  wise  or  virtuous  man  is  firee; 
and  that  all  vicious  men  are  naturally  slaves. . 
'  And,'  in  the  illustration  of  this  do;^ma,  he 
t^kcs  up  the  remaiuioj;  part  of  this  inimitable 
'hfttird 


THE  FIFTH  SATIRE. 
iMscauBo  TO  THB  asvEaiNn  na.  ausmr. 

T|l£  SrSAKiaS   PEtSlUS  AND  COBNDTVS., 

psasitfs. 

Or  ancient  use  to  poets  it  belonfrs,         [tongues  s 
To  wish   themselves  an   hundred  mouths  and 
Whether  to  the  well-lung'd  tragedian's  rage    ' 
They  recommend  the  lalKwrs  of  the  stage,  ; 

Or  sing  the  Parthian,  whcu  transfix'd  he  liee, 
Wr«nohing  the  Roman  javelin  from  his  thighs. 

•CORNUTVS. 

And  why  would*st  thou  these  mighty  morselt 
choose, 
Of  words  unchew'd,  and  fit  to  choke  the  Muse  I 
Let  fustian  poets,  with  their  stufiT,  be  gone. 
And  suck  the  mists  that  hang  o'er  Helicon  ; 
When  Prague  or  Thyestes'  foast  they  writo  ; 
And,  for  the  mouthing  actor,  verse  indite. 
Thoa  neither,  like  a  bellows,  swell'st  thy  fooe^ 
As  if  thou  wert  to  blow  the  burning  mate 
Of  melting  ore ;  nor  canst  thoa  strain  thy  tlnwil^' 
Or  murmur  in  an  undistingnish'd  note. 
Like  rolling  thunder  till  it  breaks  the  clood. 
And  rattlwg  nonsense  if  discharged  aloud. 
Soft  elocution  does  thy  style  renown. 
And  the  sweet  accents  of  the  peacelul  gown  « 
Gentle  or  sharp,  according  to  thy  choict, 
To  laugh  at  folli^*  or  to  lash  atvioe. 
Hence  draw  thy  theme,  and  to  the  stage  permit 
Raw.head  and  bloody-bonea,  and  hands  and  ieit» 
Hagousts  for  Tereus  or  Thyestos  dr^at ; .  • 
'Tis  task  enough  foi'  thee  t*  expose  a  Roman  feaab 


nis  pot,  indeed,  my  talent  to  engage 
In  lofty  trifles,  or  to  swell  my  page 
With  wind  and  noise ;  but  fireely  to  impart. 
As  to  a  friend,  the  secrets  of  my  heart , 
And,  hi  familiar  speech,  to  let  thee  know 
How  much  I  love  thee,  and  how  much  I  owe. 
Knock  on  my  heart :  for  thou  hast  skill  to  find 
If  it  sound  solid,  or  be  filPd  with  wind ; 
And,  through  the  veil  of  words,  thou  view^st  the, 

For  this  a  hundred  voices  I  desire,  [naked  mind* 
To  tell  thee  what  a  hundred  tongues  would  tire  ; 
Vet  never  could  be  worthily  exprest. 
How  deeply  thou  art  seated  in  my  breast* 
When  first  my  childish  robe  resigned  the  charge. 
And  left  me,  unconfinM,  to  live  at  large  ; 
When  now  my  golden  bulla  (hung  on  high 
To  household  gods)  dedar'd  me  past  a  (x>y; 
And  my  whito  shield  proclaimed  my  liberty : 
When,  with  my  wild  companions,  I  could  roll     • 
From  street  to  street,  and  sin  without  control ; 
Just  at  that  age,  when  manhood  set  me  free, 
I  then  deposed  myself,  and  left  the  reins  to  thee.- 
On  thy  wise  bosom  I  repos'd  my  head. 
And  by  my  better  Socrates- was  bred. 
Then  thy  straight  rule  set  virtue  in  my  sight. 
The  crooked  line  reforming  by  the  rijcht 
My  reason  took  the  bent  of  thy  command. 
Was  fon^M  and  polished  by  thy  skilful  band : 
Long  summer  days  thy  precepts  I  rcbeane ; 
And  winter-nighu  were  short  in  our  converse : 
One, was  our  labour,  one  was  our  repose. 
One  frugal  supper  did  our  studies  close. 
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9m  OB  ov  \Mk  tooie  friMidly  planet  tbooej 
And,  af  our  lottb,  our  boroioop*  «m  one  : 
Whether  the  moaotiDf  Twins  did  Heaven  adon. 
Or  with  the  rbinf  Bahmn  wn  wero  hen  i 
Both  have  the  fame  tmpreenooi  from  above; 
And  both  hare  Satan's  rage,  rq»elf  d  by  Jove* 
What  star  I  know  not,  but  some  star  I  find, 
Has  given  thee  an  ascendant  o'er  my  mind, 

coanvws* 
Nature  b  ever  various  in  her  frame : 
Each  has  a  AAsrent  will ;  and  few  the  sane: 
The  greedy  merchants,  led  by  lucre,  ran 
To  the  pareh'd  Indies,  ami  the  rising  Sun ; 
Trom  thence  hot  pepper  and  rich  drugs  they  benr, 
bartering,  for  spices,  their  Italic  ware ; 
The  lafy  gfulton  cafc  at  home  will  keep. 
Indulge  his  sloth,  and  batten  with  his  sleeps 
One  bribes  !br  high  preferments  m  the  state; 
A  secottd  shakes  the  bos,  and  sits  op  late : 
Another  shakes  the  bed,  dissolving  there. 
Till  hauls  upon  his  gouty  joint  appear. 
And  chalfc  is  in  hb  crippled  flngers  feond ; 
Bola  liku  a  dodder'doak,  and  piecemeal  fhlb  to 


Then  his  lewd  (bllies  he  would  tete  repent; 
And  hif  past  yean,  that  in  a  mbt  were  spent 

rMsws. 

Bat  thou  art  pale,  in  nightly  stnJbt,  grown. 
To  make  the  sloie  institutes  thy  own : 
Thou  lougwiUi  studious  fare  hast  till'd  our  youth. 
And  sown  our  wail  purg*d  ears  with  wholesome 


VImm  thee  bulh  oM  and  yonng,  with  prott,  kam 
The  bounds  of  good  und  e^l  to  discern. 

cotmrrot. 
Unhappy  he  who  does  tins  work  a^oum. 
And  to  to  marrow  would  thn  search  delay : 
Hb  laxy  morrow  will  be  lOie  «o  day. 
rEtsius. 
But  b  one  day  of  ease  too  much  to  bonow ) 


Yes,  eure :  fer  yesterday  was  once  to  morrow. 
That  yesterday  b  gone,  an^  nothina  gain'd  r 
And  al^  thy  fruitless  dsys  will  thus  be  drained ; 
For  thou  hast  more  to  morrows  yet  to  ask. 
And  wit  be  ever  to  begin  thy  ta^k ; 
Who,  4ike  the  hindmost  chariot-wheds,  art  cunt. 
Still  to  be  near,  but  ne'er  to  reach  the  first. 
O  freedom !  flnt  delight  of  human  kind  ! 
Not  that  which  bondmen  from  their  masten  find. 
The  privilege  of  doles :  not  yet  t'  inscribe 
Their  names  in  tbt^  or  f  other  Roman  tribe : 
That  Mse  enfmnchbement  with  ease  b  found : 
Sla^^es  are  made  citizens,  by  turning  round. 
*•  How,»»  replies  one,  •  can  any  be  more  free? 
Heroes  7)Uma,  once  a  groom  of  low  degree. 
Not  worth  a  farthing,  and  a  sot  bedde; 
So  true  a  rogue,  for  lying'e  sake  he  Iy*d ; 
But,  with  a  turn,  a  fireman  he  becsime ; 
How  Marcus  Dnma  b  hb  worship's  name. 
Good  gods !  who  would  refute  to  lend  a  sum. 
If  wealthy  Marcus  snrety  wiH  become ! 
Marcus  b  made  a  judge,  and  for  a  proof 
Of  certani  truth,  he  said,  it  is  enough. 
A  wiH  b  to  be  provM  ;  put  in  3rour  claim  ; 
lis  dear,  if  Maicns  has  SQ)iiscrib*d  hb  nam^ 


Thb  b  true  Ubei^.  m  I  baKefu: 
What  can  we  Burtber  from  our  cans  raceiui^ 
Than  as  we  pieaae  without  control  to  live  ? 
Not  more  to  noble  Brutus  could  belong." 
««  Huld,''  says  the  Stoic,  <*  yov 

wrong: 
I  grant,  tru^  freedom  you  have  well  de^'d< 
But,  living  u  you  Ust,  and  to  your  mind, 
And  Uxm\y  tack'd,  all  must  b^  left  hehiiyl. 
What,  since  the  pretordki  my  fetlar^  loose, 
And  left  me  freely  at  my  own  di%Mse, 
May  I  not  live  without  control  and  aw^ 
Ei^oepUng  stiQ  the  letter  of  the  Uw  ?" 

HoMT  me  with  patiepce,  while  thy  ipiod  X  Sk< 
From  those  fbnd  ootions  of  fdse  fibei^: 
Tb  not  the  pc^toi^  province  to  bestow 
True  fireedom ;  nor  to  teach  uiankind  to  know 
Whattoounelves,  or  to  our  frieada,  weove^ 
Ee  could  not  set  thee  free  from  cares  and  stc$S^ 
Nor  five  the  raina  to  a  lewd  vicious  life  2 
As  well  he  for  an  ass  a  harp  might  string. 
Which  b  fgainst  the  reason  of  too  things 
For  reason  stfll  b  whispering  in  yonr  ear. 
Where  yon  are  sure  to  fail,  th»  attempt  fotbeift 
No  need  of  public  sanctions  thb  to  bind. 
Which  Nator«  bM  impbotfld  in  the  mind : 
Not  to  pursue  the  work,  to  which  we  're  not  de- 
sign*d. 
Unskiird  in  bdlebott^  if  thou  abould*st  try 
To  mix  it,  and  mistake  the  quaiitity. 
The  roles  of  physic  would  against  thee  ory. 
nie  high-shbe'd  ploughman,  should  he  quittbf 
To  take  the  pilot's  rudder  in  hbhmid,  [bad, 

Artless  of  stars,  and  of  the  moving  sand. 
The  guds  wouM  leave  him  to  the  warsa  Un^  wind, 
And  think  all  shame  was  lest  in  hunmn  kind. 

TeU  me,  my  friend,  from  Wbhnee  hadst  thou  the 
Soabdytodbthigubhgoodfrom  in^  [ikiUa 

Or  by  the  sound  to  judge  of  gold  and  brass, 
What  pieee  b  tinker's  metal,  what  will  pass! 
And  what  thou  art  to  follow,  what  to  iy, 
Thb  to  condemn,  and  that  to  ratify } 
When  tobe  bountifnl,  and  when  to  spare. 
But  never  cravmg,  or  opprest  with  care  ? 
The  baits  of  gifis,  and  money  to  despise. 
And  look  on  wealth  with  jond^ring  eyes? 
When  thou  oan'it  truly  oaU  these  viitoes  thins. 
Be  wise  and  free,  by  Heaven*!  consent,  apd  aiiasi 

B^tthou,  whol^ely,  of  the  oommen  sinin, 
Wertoneofus,  if  still  thou  dost  retain 
The  sape  ill  habits,  the  same  follies  too, 
GIqssM  over  onlv  with  a  saint-like  show. 
Then  I  resume  the  freedom  which  I  gave, 
Still  thou  art  Umwd  to  vice,  and  stilla  slave. 
Thou  canst  not  wag  my  fifiger,  or  begin 
The  leajit  Ijgbt  motion,  but  it  tonds  to  sin. 
"  How's  thb  >  N0twagthy6oger?"  hereplMfc 
No,  friend ;  nor  fuming  gums^  nor  lacrifice, 
Can  ever  m«Jke  a  madman  free,  or  wife* 
Virtue  and  vice  are  never  in  one  sod : 
A  man  is  wholly  wins,  or  wholly  b  a  fool 
A  heavy  bunikin,  tavgbt  with  daily  caie, 
Can  never  d4uice  thrw  steps  witU  #  booomay  «r< 


inspitaof  thb,  my frvadom  idy  lamaiasr 
coamrrus. 

Free!  what,andfettGr'd  wit^sofiaayckabi^ 
Canst  thou  iM)  other  master  understandO^      . 
Than  him  tM  ^(^  tliee  by  the  prcton  IW 
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ShoMh^,  iithbitiMihy\orA,  eommmnd  thee  noir, 

Willi »  fMinh  Toice,  ttod  vopercifions  brow, 

To  servile  ^ties,  thoa  wontd'st  fSeftr  no  more; 

Thii  gallons  Bud  the  whip  are  out  of  door. 

But  Hf  thy  punom  km!  it  m  thy  breast, 

Art  thoa  not  still  a  rfave,  aii|A  still  oppre^  ? 

Whether  alone,  or  in  thy  harlot's  lap, 

When  thoa  would'st  ta^e  a  lazy  morning's  nap ; 

**  Up,  up,"  says  Ayarice.  Thoa8nor*st  again, 

Stretdiast  Hiy  Umbs,  and  yawn*8t,  bat  all  in  vain; 

The  tyrant  Lucre  no  denhil  talLes  $ 

At  his  command  th*  nnwiUmg  sluggard  wakes : 

"  What  must  I  do  ?»'  he  criw:  "  What  ?'»  say^ 

his  lord: 
**  Why,  rise,  make  teady,  and  go  straight  abroad: 
With  fish,  from  Euxine  seas,  thy  vessel  freight; 
Flax,  castor,  Ooan  wines,  the  pncious  weight 
Of  pepper,  aad  Sabaean  incense,  take 
With  thy  own  hands,  firom  the  tir»d  cattiel*s  back: 
And  with  p05t>haste  thy  ranning  markets  make. 
Be  sure  to  tarn  the  penny  ;  lye  and  swear ; 
T'lS  wholesome  sin:  but  Jove,  thou  say^st,  wiTl 

hear: 
Strcar,  fbol,  or  starve;  tor  tiie  dilemma  's  even: 
A  tradesman  thoa  !  and  hope  to  go  to  Heaven  ? 
Resolv'd  for  sea,  the  slaves  thy  baggage  pack. 
Each  saddled  with  hlft  butden  on  his  baek : 
Nothing  retards  thy  vo3rage,  now,  unless 
Thy  other  lord  forbids,  Voluptuousness : 
And  he  may  ask  thiis  civil  question  :  *  Friend, 
What  dost  thou  make  a  sfaip-boaTtl  ?  to  what  end  ? 
Art  thou  of  Bethlem's  nObte  college  free  ?      [sea  ; 
Stark,  staring  mad,  (hat  thou  would*st  tempt  the 
Cttbb'd  hi  a  cabbin,  on  a  mattress  kiU, 
On  a  brown  george,  with  lowsy  swobbers  fed. 
Bead  wine,  that  stinks  of  the  borrachio,  sup 
From  a  foul  jack,  or  greasy  maple-cup  ? 
Say,  woald'st  thou  bear  all  this,  to  raise  thy  store 
From  six  i*  th*  hundred,  to  six  hundred  more  ? 
Indulge,  and  to  thy  genius  freely  give; 
Fop-,  not  to  live  at  ease,  is  not  to  live ; 
'Death  stalks  behind  thee,  and  each  flying  hour 
I>oes  some  loose  remnant  of  thy  life  devour, 
live,  while  thou  Iiv*8t ;  for  death  will  make  us  all 
A  name,  a  notliing  but  an  old  wife*s  tale.' " 

^pak ;  %ilt  thou  Avarice,  or  Pleasure,  choose 
To  be  thy  lord  ?  take  one,  and  one  refuse. 
Bat  both,  by  turns,  the  rule  of  thee  will  have  ; 
And  thou,  betwixt  them  both,  wilt  be  a  slave. 

Nor  think,  when  once  thou  hast  resisted  one, 
That  all  thy  marks  of  servitude  arc  gone : 
The  struggling  greyhound  gnaws  liis  leash  in  vain ; 
If,  when  'tis  broken,  still  he  drags  the  chain. 

Says  ?bcdra  to  his  man,  **  Believe  me,  friend. 
To  this  uneasy  love  FII  put  an  end  : 
Shall  I  run  out  of  all  ?  my  friends  disgrace. 
And  be  the  first  lewd  unthrifl  of  my  race  } 
Shall  I  the  neighbour's  nightly  rest  inVada 
At  her  deaf  doors,  .with  some  vile  serenade?" 
**  Well  hast  thou  freed  thyself,"  his  man  replies, 
-"  Oo,  thank  the  gods,  and  offer  sacrifice." 
**  Ah,"  says  the  youth,  **  if  we  unkindly  part, 
Will  not  the  poor  fond  creature  break  her  heart  ? 
Weak  soul !  and  blindly  to  destruction  led !" 
"  She  break  her  heart !  she'll  sooner  break  your 

head. 
She  knows  her  man,  and,  when  you  rant  and  swear, 
Can  draw  you  to  her,  with  a  single  hair." 
**  Bat  shall  I  not  return  ?     Now,  when  fhe  sues ! 
SJuU  I  my  own,  and  her  desires  refuse  r^' 


•'  Sir,  tak6  yomr  conne :  bat  utf  advice  is  pUun : 
Once  freed,  'tis  madness  to  resume  your  chain.'' 

Ay;  there's  the  man,  who,  loos'd  from  hut  and 
Less  to  the  pretor  owes,  than  to  himself.       [pelf, 
Bot  write  him  down  a  stove,  who,  humbly  prbud^ 
With  proBents  begs  preferments  finom  the  crowd  ^ 
That  early  suppliant,  who  salotcs  the  tribes. 
And  sets  the  mob  to  scramble  for  his  bribes : 
That  some  old  dotard,  sitting  in  the  sun, 
On  holidays  may  tell,  tfaatsQCh  a  feat  wasdtee  : 
In  future  times  this  will  be  couatfld  rare. 

Thy  superstition  too  may  chiim  a  i^iarie  i 
When  flowers  are  strew'd,  and  lamps,  m  order 
And  windows  with  iHuteioatigiis  grac'd,*     [plac'd^ 
On  Herod's  day ;  when  sparkling  bowls  go  roun<V 
And  tunnies^  tails,  hi  savoury  sauce  are  drown'd^ 
Thon  mutter'st  prayers  obscene ;  nor  dost  t^Uie 
The  fasts  and  sabbaths  of  thecurUird  Jews. 
Then  a  crack'd  egg-sheU  thy  sick  fancy  frigfati^ 
Besides  tive  childish  fear  of  walking  sprites. 
Of  o'ergrown  geldfng  priests  thou  art  afraid  ; 
The  timbrel,  and  the  squintifego  maid 
Of  Isis,  awe  tliee:  lest  the  gods,  for  sin. 
Should,  with  a  ifWelling  dropsy,  stuff  thy  ^kia  s 
Unless  three  garlic-heads  the  curse  avert. 
Eaten  each  morn,  devoutly,  acxt  thy  heait. 
Preach  this  among  the  brawny  guards,  saylft  thoa. 
And  see  if  they  thy  doctrine  will  allow ; 
The  dnR  ht  captain,  with  a  hound's  deep  throat. 
Would  bellow  out  a  laugh,  in  a  base  note; 
And  prize  a  hundred  Zenos  just  as  much 
As  a  dipt  sixpence,  cf  a  schilling  Dutdk 
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Thjs  sixth  sath^  treats  an  admirable  commoa^ 
place  of  moral  philosophy;  of  the  true  use  of 
riches.  They  certainly  are  intended,  by  the 
power  who  bestows  them,  as  instruments  and 
helps  of  livrag  commodiously  ourselves ;  and  «f 
administering  to  the  wants  of  others,  who  are 
opprrssed  by  fortune.  There  are  two  extremes 
in  the  opinions  of  men  concerning  them.  One 
errour,  though  on  the  right  hand,  yet  a  great 
one,  is,  that  they  are  no  helps  to  a  virtaoua 
life  ;  the  other  places  all  our  happiness  in  tha 
acquisition  and  possession  of  them ;  and  this  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  worse  extreme.  The  meaa 
betwixt  these,  is  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics; 
which  is,  that  riches  may  be  useful  to  the  lead- 
ing a  virtuous  life ;  in  case  we  rightly  under- 
stand how  to  give  according  to  right  reason; 
and  how  to  receive  what  is  given  us  by  others. 
The  virtue  of  giving  well,  in  called  hberality  : 
and  it  is  of  this  virtue  that  Persius  writes  im 
this  satire ;  wherein  he  not  only  shows  the  Iaw« 
ful  use  of  riches,  but  also  sharply  invcigbfl 
against  tlie  vices  which  are  opposed  to  it ;  an^ 
especially  of  those,  which  consist  in  the  defects 
of  giving  or  spending ;  or  in  the  abuse  of  riches. 
He  writes  to  Cxsius  Bassus  his  friend,  and  a 
poet  also,  inquires  first  of  his  health  and 
studies }  and  aflen^ards  informs  him  of  his  own, 
and  where  be  is  now  resident.    He  gives  an  ac* 
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ooaat  of  Iiuni4(^  thai  be  b  eiidetirouriiijr>  by 
little  sod  little,  to  wear  off  bis  vices ;  and  par- 
ticularly,  that  be  is  combating  ambitioa,  and 
thfi  desire  of  wealth.  He  dwells  upon  the  latter 
Tice :  and,  being  sensible  that  few  men  either 
desire  or  use  riches  as  they  ought,  be  endca- 
irours  to  convince  them  of  their  folly ;  which 
is  the  maiik  design  of  the  whole  satire. 


THE  SIXTH  SATIRE. 

TO  CMBlVt  BASttJI,  A    LYRIC  POfT.^ 

Has  winter  caus'd  thee,  friend,   to  change  tby 
And  seek  in  Sabine  air  a  warm  retreat  ?         [seat. 
Say,  dost  thou  yet  the  Roman  harp  command  ^ 
Do  the  strings  answer  to  thy  noble  hand  ? 
Orelit  master  of  the  Mase,  inspired  to  sing 
The  beauties  of  the  first-created  spring ; 
The  pedigree  of  nature  to  rehearse, 
And  sound  the  Maker's  work,  in  equal  verse. 
Now  sportbig  on  thy  lyre  the  loveb  of  youth, 
Kow  virtuous  age,  and  venerable  truth ; 
Expressing  justly  Sappho's  wanton  art 
Of  odes,  and  Pindar's  more  majestic  part. 
«  For  me,  my  warmer  constitution  wants 
More  cold,  than  ouriigurian  winter  grants; 
And  therefore,  to  my  native  shores  retir'd, 
I  view  the  coast  old  Ennius  once  admir'd ; 
Where  clii&  on  either  sides  their  points  display  ; 
And,  after,  opening  in  an  ampler  way, 
Afibrd  the  pleasing  prospeet  of  the  bay. 
**  Tis  worth  your  while,  O  Romans,  to  regard 
The  port  of  Lnna,"  says  oar  learned  bard ; 
Who  in  a  drunken  dream  beheld  bis  soul 
The  fifth  within  the  transmigrating  roll ; 
Which  first  a  peacock,  then  Eupborbus  was, 
Then  Homer  next,  and  next  Pythagoras ; 
And  last  of  all  the  Ihie  did  into  Enuins  pass. 

Secure  and  free  from  business  of  the  8tatc, 
And  more  secure  of  what  the  vulgar  prate. 
Here  I  enjoy  my  private  thoughts  ;  nor  care 
What  rots  for  sheep  the  southern  winds  prepare  .• 
Survey  the  neighbouring  fields,  and  not  repine, 
When  I  behold  a  larger  crop  than  mine  : 
To  see  a  beggar's  brat  in  riches  dow. 
Adds  not  a  wrinkle  to  my  even  brow  ; 
Nor,  envious  at  the  sight,  will  I  forbear 
My  plenteous  bowl,  nor  bate  my  bounteous  cbeer. 
Nor  yet  unseal  the  dregs  of  wine  that  stink 
Of  cask  ;  nor  in  a  nasty  flaggon  drink ; 
^Let  others  stuff  their  guts  with  homely  fare ; 
For  men  of  different  inclinations  are  4 
Though  bom  perhaps  beneath  one  common  star. 
In  minds  and  manners  twins  oppos'd  we  sea 
In  the  same  sign,  almost  the  same  decrree : 
One,  frugal  on  his  birth-day  fears  to  dine. 
Does  at  a  penny's  coflt  in  herbs  repine, 
And  hardly  dares  to  dip  his  fingers  in  the  brine. 
Prepar'd  as  priest  of  his  own  rites  to  stand. 
He  sprinkles  pepper  with  a  sparing  hand. 
His  jolly  brother,  opposite  in  sense, 
Laughs  at  his  thrift ;  and,  lavish  of  expense, 
Qualb,  crams,  and  guttles,  in  his  own  defence. 

For  me,  Ml  use  ray  own ;  and  take  my  share  ^ 
Yet  wlH  not  turbots  fbr  my  slaves  prepare ; 
Nor  be  so  nifcc  in  taste  myself  to  know 
If  what  I  swaJJaw  be  a  thrush,  or  no 


live  on  thy  annual  Ineone ;  mad  ^  fltort| 

And  freely  grind,  from  tby  full  threshing-floor  j 

Next  harvest  promises  as  much,  or  more. 

Thus  f  would  live  :  but  friendship's  holy  band/ 

And  offices  of  kindness,  bold  m  j  hand  : 

My  friend  is  shipwreck'd  00  the  Brutian  strand. 

His  riches  in  tb'  Ionian  main  are  lost. 

And  be  himself  stands  shivering  on  the  coast ; 

^^liefe,  destitute  of  help,  foriom  and  bare. 

He  wearies  the  deaf  gods  with  fruitless  prayer. 

Their  images,  tlie  relics  of  the  wreck, 

Tom  from  the  naked  poop,  are  tided  back 

By  the  wild  waves,'  and,  rudely  thrown  ashore. 

Lie  impotent ;  nor  can  themselves  restore. 

The  vessel  sticks.and  shows  her  open'd  side,  [ride. 

And  on  her  shatter'd  masts  the  mews  in  triumph 

From  thy  new  hope,  and  from  thy  growing  store. 

Now  lend  assistance,  and  relieve  the  poor. 

Come  i  do  a  noble  act  of  charity ; 

A  pittance  of  thy  land  will  set  him  free. 

Let  him  not  bear  the  badges  of  a  wreck. 

Nor  beg  with  a  blue  table  on  bis  baek  : 

Nor  tell  me  that  thy  frowning  heir  will  say, 

"  Tis  mine  that  wealth   thon   squander'st  thns 

What  is  't  to  thee,  if  he  neglect  thy  urn,  [aaay  ; 

Or  without  spices  lets  thy  body  bum  ? 

If  odours  to  thy  ashes  he  refuse. 

Or  bu3rs  corrupted  cassia  from  the  Jews  ?" 

"  All  these,"  the  wiser  Bestius  will  reply, 

"  Are  empty  pomp,  and  dead  men's  luxury  r 

We  never  knew  this  vain  expense,  bdfbre 

Th*  effeminated  Grecians  brought  it  o'er: 

Now  toys  and  trifloi  from  their  Athens  come  j 

vAnd  dates  and  pepper  have  unstuew'd  Rome. 

Our  sweating  hinds  their  sallads,  now,  defile. 

Infecting  homely  herbs  with  fragrant  oil. 

But  to  thy  fortune  be  not  thou  a  slave : 

For  what  hast  thou  to  fear  beyond  the  grave  ? 

And  thou  who  gap'st  for  my  estate,  draw  near; 

For  I  would  whisper  somewhat  in  thy  ear.     [come, 

Hear'st  thou  the  ne«M,  niy  friend?  th' express  is 

With  laurel'd  letters  from  the  camp  to  Rome  ? 

Cesar  salutes  the  queen  and  senate  thus : 

*  My  arms  are  on  the  Rhine  victorious. 
Prom  mourning  altars  sweep  the  dust  away : 
Cease  listing,  and  proclaim  a  fat  thanks^ ring  day.^ 
The  goodly  empress,  jollity  inclin'd. 

Is  to  the  welcome  b^rer  wondrous  kind : 

And  setting  her  good  housewifery  aside. 

Prepares  for  all  the  pageantry  of  pride. 

The  captive  Germans,  of  gigantic  size. 

Are  rank'd  in  order,  and  are  clad  in  frize  : 

The  spoils  of  kings  and  conquer'd  camps  we  boast. 

Their  arms  in  trophies  hang  on  the  triumphal  post. 

"  Now,  for  so  many  glorious  actions  done 
In  foreign  parts,  ai)d  mighty  battles  won : 
For  peace  at  home,  and  for  the  public  wealth, 
I  mean  to  crown  a  bowl  to  Cssar's  health : 
Besides,  in  gratitude  for  such  high  matters. 
Know  I  have  vow'd  two  hundred  gladiators. 
Say.  wouid'st  thou  hinder  me  from  this  expcnie; 
I  disinherit  thee,  if  thou  dar'st  take  offence. 
Yet  more,  a  public  largess  I  design 
Of  oil  and  pies,  to  make  the  people  dine : 
Control  me  not,  for  fear  I  change  my  wilU 
And  yet  metbinks  I  hear  thee  gmmbUng  ftill, 

*  You  give  as  if  you  were  the  Persian  king : 
Your  land  does  not  so  lairge  revenues  bring.* 
Well ;  00  my  terms  thou  wilt  not  be  my  heir? 
if  thou  car-8t  little ,  less  shall  be  my  cars  i  ^ 
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Were  none  of  «11  my  fiither's  sitters  left : 
Nty,  were  I  of  my  mother^s  kin  bereft : 
Nooe  by  an  uncle's  or  a  grandame^s  sMe, 
Yet  I  coold  some  adopted  beir  proTide. 
I  need  but  take  my  journey  half  a  day 
From  haughty  Rome,  and  at  Aricia  stay, 
Where  fortune  throws  poor  Manius  in  my  way. 
Him  will  I  choose :''  "  What !  him  of  humble  birth, 
Obscure,  a  foundling,  and  a  son  of  earth  ?'' 
*•  Obscure  ?  Why  pr'ythee  what  am  1  ?  I  know 
My  fother,  grandsire,  and  great  grandsire  too. 
If  farther  I  derive  my  pedigree, 
I  can  but  guess  beyond  the  fourth  degree. 
The  rest  of  nfy  forgotten  ancestors 
Were  sons  of  earth,  like  him,  or  sons  of  whores. 
**  Yet,  why  would'st  thou,  old  covetous  wretch, 
aspire 
To  be  my  heir,  who  might'st  hare  been  my  sire  ? 
In  Nature's  race,  should'st  thou  demand  of  me 
My  torch,  when  I  in  course  run  after  thee  ? 
Think  I  approach  thoe,  like  the  eod  of  jjain, 
W^ith  wings  on  head  and  heels,  as  poets  feign  : 
Thy  moderate  fortune  from  my  gift  receive  ; 
Now  fairly  take  it,  or  as  fairly  leave. 
Btit  take  it  as  it  is,  and  ask  no  more. 
**  What,  when  thou  hast  embezzU^  all  thy  store  ? 
Whcrr's  all  thy  fether  left?'*  "  'Tis  true,  I  grant, 
Soiiif  I  have  niOrt^ag'd,  to  supply  my  want: 
Tlic  legacies  of  I'adius  too  are  flown ; 
Alt  !:pent,  and  on  the  self-same  errand  gone. 
•*  How  little  then  to  my  poor  share  will  fall !" 
Little  indoed ;  but  yet  that  littla^i  alL 


'*  Nor  tell  me,  in  a  dying  father*s  tone, 
'  Be  careful  still  of  the  main  chance,  my  son; 
Put  out  thy  principal  in  trusty  hands : 
Live  on  the  use ;  and  never  dip  thy  lands :' 
•*  But  yet  what's  left  for  me  ?"  ««  What's  left,  my 
Ask  that  again,  and  all  the  rest  I  spend,      [friend ! 
Is  not  my  fortunes  at  my  own  command  ? 
Pour  oil,  and  pour  it  with  a  plenteous  hand. 
Upon  my  sallads,  boy :  shall  I  be  fed 
With  sodden  nettles,  and  a  sing'd  sow's  head  ? 
*Tis  holiday ;  provide  me  better  cheer ; 
n^s  holiday,  and  shall  be  round  the  year. 
Shall  I  my  honsehold  gods  and  genius  cheat, 
To  make  him  rich,  who  grudges  me  my  meat? 
That  he  may  loll  at  ease ;  and,  pamper'd  high. 
When  I  am  laid,  may  feed  on  giblet^pie  ? 
And,  when  his  throbbing  hist  extends  the  veiOp 
Have  whrrcwithal  his  whores  to  entertain  ? 
Shall  I  in  homespun  cloth  be  clad,  that  he 
His  paunch  in  triumph  may  before  him  see  ? 

"  Go,  miser,  go ;  for  lucre  sell  thy  soul ; 
Truck  wares  for  wares,  and  trudge  from  pole  t* 

pole  : 
That  men  may  say,  when  thou  art  dead  and  gone. 
See  what  a  vast  estate  he  left  his  son  ! 
How  large  a  family  of  brawny  knaves. 
Well  fed,  and  fat  as  Cappadociaa  slaves  t 
Increase  thy  wealth,  and  double  all  thy  store ; 
'Tis  clone  i  now  double  that,  and  swell  the  score  ; 
To  every  thousand  add  ten  thousand  more. 
Then  say,  Chrysippus,  thou  who  would'st  confine 
Tiiy  heap,  where  I  shall  put  an  end  to  mine." 
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Tki  IVoyant,  after  a  seven  years'  Toymge,  set  sail 
fnr  Italy;  but  are  overtaken  by  a  dreadful 
Btorm,  which  .Colus  raises  at  Juno's  request 
The  tempest  sinks  ane  ship,  and  scatters  the 
rast :  Neptune  drives  off  the  winds,  and  calms 
the  seas.  .Sneas,  with  his  own,  and  mx  more 
•hips,  arrives  safe  at  an  African  port.  Venus 
complains  to  Jupiter  of  her  son's  misfortunes. 
Jupiter  comforts  her,  and  sends  Mercury  to 
^roci^  him  a  kind  reception  among  the  Car- 
thaginians. iEneas,  going  out  to  discover  the 
country,  meets  his  mother  in  the  shape  of  a 
bontress,  who  conveys  him  in  a  clond  to  Car- 
tbage;  where  he  sees  his  friends  whom  he 
thought  lost,  and  receives  a  kind  entertaroment 
Ikom  the  qlieen.  Dido,  by  a  device  of  Venus, 
begins  to  have  a  passion  (or  him,  and,  after 
ioine  discourse  with  him  desires  the  history  dT 
of  his  adventures  since  the  siege  of  Troy ;  which 
if  the  subject  of  the  two  following  boohs. 


Aim*  ABd  the  man  I  sing,  the  first  who  bore 
His  course  to  Latium  from  the  Trojan  shore ; 
By  fiite  expeird,  on  land  and  ocean  tost, 
Sefore  he  reached  the  (air  LAvinian  coast : 
DoomM  by  the  ffods  a  length  of  wan  to  wage, 
ibid  urg'd  by  Juno's  unrelenting  rage ; 
Ere  Che  brave  hero  rais'd,  in  these  abodes. 
His  destitt'd  walls,  and  fix'd  his  wandering  gods. 
Hence  the  £un'4  Latian  line,  and  senates  come, 
ibid  the  proud  triumphs,  and  the  towers  of  Rome, 

Say,  Muse,  what  causes  could  so  iar  incense 
Cele^l  pow'ri,  and  what  the  dire  ofiinice 
That  mov*d  Heav'n's  awful  empress  to  impose 
On  such  a  pious  prince  a  weight  of  woes, 
fecpof'd  to  danger,  and  with  toils  opprest  ? 
Can  rage  so  fierce  inflame  an  heavenly  breast  I 

Against  th'  Italian  coast,  of  ancient  fame 
A  city  rose,  and  Carthage  was  the  name  ; 
A  Tyrian  colony;  from  Tiber  fiir ; 
'Rich,  rough,  and  brave,  and  exercis'd  in  war. 
Which  Juno  far  above  all  realms,  above 
Her  own  dear  Samoa,  honoured  with  her  lovap 
Here  stood  her  chariot,  here  her  armour  lay. 
Here  she  design'd,  would  destiny  give  way, 
'Ev*n  then  the  teat  of  universal  sway« 


But  of  a  race  she  heard,  that  shooM  destroy 
The  Tyrian  tow'w,  a  race  derivM  from  Troy, 
Who,  proud  in  arms,  triumphant  by  their  swon^ 
Should  rise  in  time,  the  worid's  victorious  lords  ; 
By  fate  design'd  her  Carthage  to  subdue. 
And  on^her  ruin'd  empire  raise  a  new. 
This  fear'd  the  goddess  |  and  in  mind  she  boro 
The  late  long  war  her  hay  rais'd  before 
For  Greece  with  Troy ;  nor  was  he^  wrath  reaigu'd. 
But  every  cause  hung  heavy  on  her  mind ; 
Her  form  disdain'd,  an<f  Paris'  judgment,  roll 
Deep  in  her  breast,  and  kindle  all  her  soul ; 
Th'  immortal  honours  of  the  ravish'd  boy. 
And  last,  the  whole  detested  race  of  iVoy. 
With  all  these  motives  fir'd,  from  Lathim  for 
She  drove  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  war :         [o*ep 
Fate  urg'd  their  course :  and  long  they  wander'4  ' 
The  spacioos  ocean  tost  from  shore  to  riione.* 
So  vast  the  work  to  build  the  mighty  fhune. 
And  raise  the  glories  of  the  Roman  name  1 

Scarce  from  Sicilian  shores  the  shooting  train 
Spread  their  broad  sails,  and  plough'd  the  foamy 
When  haughty  Juno  thus  her  rage  express'd ;  [main  j 
Th'  eternal  wound  still  rankling  in  her  breast 

"  Then  must  I  ^op  ?  are  all  my  labours  vain  i 
And  must  thb  Trcgan  prince  in  Latium  reign  I 
Belike,  the  fittes  may  baflCle  Jttno's  aims ; 
And  why  could  Pallas,  with  avenging  flames. 
Bum  a  whole  navy  of  the  Grecian  ships. 
And  whelm  the  scatter'd  Ar^ves  in  the  deeps  ? 
She,  for  the  crime  of  Ajax,  from  above 
Lauch'd  through  the  clouds  the  fiery  bolts  of  Jofa| 
Dash'd  wide  his  fleet,  and,  as  her  tempest  flew, 
Expos'd  the  ocean's  inmost  depths  to  view. 
Then,  while  transfixed  the  blasted  wretch  expires. 
Flames  from  his  breast,  and  fires  succeeding  fires» 
Snatch'd  in  a  whirlwind,  with  a  sudden  shock. 
She  huri'd  him  headlong  on  a  pointed  rock. 
But  I,  who  move  supreme  in  Heaven's  abodes, 
Jove's  sister-wife,,  and  empress  of  tlie  gods. 
With  this  one  nation  must  a  war  maintain 
For  years  on  years ;  and  wage  that  war  in  vain 
And  now  what  suppliants  will  invoke  my  nama^ 
Adore  my  pow'r,  or  bid  my  altars  flame  ?" 

Thus  firM  with  rage  and  vengeanoe,  now  she  flk^ 
To  dark  .£olia,  from  the  distant  skies. 
Impregnated  with  storms ;  whose  tyrant  binds 
The  blust'ring  temnests,  and  reluctant  winds. 
Their  rage  imperial  .Solus  restrains 
With  rocky  dungeons,  and  enormous  chains. 
The  bellowing  brethren,  in  the  mountain  pent. 
Roar  round  the  cave,  and  struggle  for  a  vent. 
From  his  hi^^h  throne,  their  fury  to  assuage. 
He  shakes  hu  soeptre,  and  controb  their  rage  ; 
Or  down  the  void  their  rapid  whiris  are  driv'n 
Earth,  air,  and  ocean,  and  the  tow'n  of  Hcaveii. 
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But  Jove,  the  mighty  ruin  to  prerent, 
Id  gloomy  cares  the  aerial  captives  pent ; 
O'er  their  wild  rage  the  pond'rous  ranks  be  spread, 
And  hurlM  huge  heaps  of  mountains  on  their  head ; 
And  gave  a  king,  commissioaM  to  restrain 
And  curb  the  tempest,  or  to  loose  the  reia. 

Whom  thus  the  queen  addressed :  '*  Since  mighty 
The  king  of  men,  and  sire  of  |odi  aboire,       [Jot?, 
Gives  thee,  great  iEolus,  the  pow'r  to  raise 
Storms  at  thy  sovereign  will,  or  smooth  the  teas : 
A  race,  I  long  have  laboured  to  destroy. 
Waft  to  Uesperia  the  remains  of  Troy. 
£v'n  now  their  navy  cuts  the  Tuscan  floods, 
Charg'd  with  their  exiles,  and  their  vanquished  gods. 
Wrag  all  thy  furious  winds  j  o'erwhclm  the  train. 
Disperse,  or  plunge  their  vessels  in  the  main. 
Twi<*e  seven  bright  nymphs,  of  beauteous  shape,  are 
For  thy  reward  the  fairest  I'tt  resign,  [mine  ; 

The  charming  Detopea  shall  be  tbine ; 
She,  on  thy  bed,  long  blessings  shall  confer. 
And  make  thee  father  of  a  race  like  her." 

"  Tisyour's,  great  queen,"  replies  the  pow*r,  "to 
The  ta^k,  aud  mine  to  listen  and  obey.  [lay 

By  you,  I  sit  a  guest  with  gods  above, 
And  share  the  graces  and  the  smiles  of  Jove : 
By  you,  these  realms,  this  sceptre  I  maintain. 
And  wear  these  honours  of  the  stormy  reign." 

So  spoke  th*  obsequious  god ;  and,  while  he  spoke, 
Whirl'd  his  vast  spear,  and  pierced  the  hollow  rock. 
The  winds,  embattled,  as  the  mountain  rent, '     " 
Flew  all  at  once  impetuous  thro'  the  vent ; 
Earth,  in  their  course,  with  giddy  whirls  they  sweep, 
Rush  to  the  seas,  and  bare  the  bosom  of  the  deep  : 
East,  West,  and  South,  all  black  with  tempests. 
And  roil  vast  billows  to  the  trembling  shore,  [roar. 
The  cordage  cracks  j  with  unavailing  cries       ,' 
The  Trojans  mourn ;  while  sudden  clouds  arise. 
And  rivish  from  their  sight  the  splendours  of  the 

skies. 
Kight  hoven  o'er  the  floods ;  the  day  retires  ;     , 
The  heav'ns  flash  thick  with  momentary  fires ; 
Loud  thunders  shake  the  pdles;  from  ev»ry  place 
Grim  death  appear'd,  and  glarM  m  ev»iy  face. 

In  horronr  fix'd  the  Trojan  hero  stands, 
He  groans,  and  spreads  to  Heav'n  his  lifted  hands. 
•*  Thrice  happy  those !  whose  fate  it  was  to  fall," 
(Exclaims  the  chief)  "  beneath  the  Trojan  wall. 
€>h  !  'twas  a  glorious  fate  to  die  in  fight. 
To  die,  so  bravely,  in  their  parents'  sijfht ! 
Ch  I  had  I  there,  beneath  Tydides'  hand. 
That  bravest  hero  of  the  Grecian  band, 
Pour'd  out  this  soul,  with  martial  glory  fir*fl. 
And  in  that  field  triumphantly  expired, 
Where  Hector  fell  by  fierce  Achilles'  spear. 
And  great  Sarpedon,  the  renowuM  in  war ; 
Where  Simois'  streams,  encumbered  with  the  slain, 
ItoIlM  shields,  and  helms,  and  heroes  to  the  main." 
Thus  while  he  mourns,  the  nort4iern  blast  pre- 
vails, 
lireaks  all  hifi  oars,  and  rends  hi?  flying  sails ; 
The  prow  turns  round ;  the  galley  leaves  her  side 
Bare  to  the  working  waves,  and  roaring  tide ; 
While  in  huge  heaps  the  gathering  surges  spread. 
And  hang  in  wat'ry  oioumtains  o'er  his  head. 
These  ride  on  waves  sublime  ;  those  see  the  ground, 
Ipw  in  the  boiling  deeps,  and  dark  profound. 
Three  shattcr'd  gallies  the  strong  southern  blast 
€>n  hidden  rocks,  with  dreadful  fury,  cast; 
Th'  Italians  call  them  altars,  as  they  stood   , 
Sublime,  and  hcav'd  their  backs  above  the  floods       J 


Three  more,  fierce  Eoras  on  Che  Syrtes  threw 
From  the  main  sea,  and  (terrible  to  view) 
He  dasb'd,  and  left  the  vessels,  on  the  land. 
Intrenched  with  mountains  of  sorrounding  sand. 
Struck  by  a  billow,  in  the  bevD*s  view. 
From  prow  to  stem  the  shattered  galley  flew 
Which  bore  Orontes,  and  the  Lycian  £rew : 
Swept  oflT  the  doek,  the  pilot'  from  the  ship, 
Stunn*d  by  the  stroke,  shot  headlong  down  thedeep  \ 
The  vessel,  by  the  surge  tost  round  and  round, 
Sunk,  m  the  whirling  gulph  devour'd  and  dronn'd. 
Some  from  the  dark  abyss  emerge  again : 
Arms,  planks,  and  treasures,  fl^  ^^o^  the  main* 
And  now  thy  sliip,  Ilioueus,  gives  way. 
Nor  thine.  Achates,  can  resist  the  sea'; 
Nor  old  Alethes  his  strong  galley  saves ; 
Then  Abas  yields  to  the  victoriobs  waves : 
The  storm  dissolves  their  well-coropacted  side^ 
Which  drink  at  many  a  leak  the  hostile  tides.'* 
Meantime  th'  imperial  cponarch  of  the  mak 
Heard  the  loud  tumults  in  his  wat'ry  reign. 
And  saw  the  Airious  tempest  wide  around 
Work  up  the  waters,  from  the  vast  profound. 
Then  for  hif  liquid  realms  alarm'd,  the  god 
Lifts  his  high  head  above  Uie  stprmy  flo^. 
Majestic  and  serene :  be  rolls  his  eyes. 
And  scatter'd  wide  the  Trojan  navy  spies,    [skies, 
Opprest  by  waves  below,  by  thunders  from  tie 
Full  well  he  knew  bis  sister's  endless  hAte, 
Her  wiles  and  arta  to  sink  tbe  TwQJtM  state. 
To  Eurus,  and  the  Western  blast,  he  cry*d, 
"  Does  your  high  birth  inspire  this  boundless  pride^ 
Audacious  winds  !  without  a  powV  from  me, 
To  raise,  at  will,  such  noountains  oil  the  sea  ? 
Thustoconibund  Heav'n,  earth,  tK^air,  andmaiD? 
Whom  I-^^ut  first  I'll  calm  the  waves  again. 
But  If  you  tampt  my  rage  a  second  time, 
Know,  th'atsome  heavier  vengeance  waHs  the  crime. 
Hence ;  fiy  with  speed  ;  from  me,  your  tyrant  lell, 
That  to  my  lot  this  wat'ry  empire  ftlL 
Bid  him  his  rocks,  your  darksome  dungeons  keep. 
Nor  dare  dsurp  the  trident' of  the  deep. 
There,  in  that  gloomy  court,  display  his  pow'r. 
And  hear  his  tempests  round  their  caveriks  roar." 

He  spoke,  and  speaking  chas'd  the  ctoods  away, 
Hush'd  the  loud  billows,  and  rcstor»d  tbe  day. 
Cymothog  guards  the  vessels  in  the  shock. 
And  Triton  heaves  them  from  the  pointed  rock. 
With  his  huge  trident  the  majestic  god 
Clear'd  the  wild  Syrtes,  and  compos'd  the  flood; 
Then  mounted  on  his  radiant  (far  he  rides. 
And  wheels  along  the  level  of  the  tides. 
As  when  sedition  fires  th'  ignoble  crowd. 
And  the  wild  rabble  storms  and  thirsta  for  Mood ;, 
Of  stones  and  brands,  a  mingled  tempest  flies. 
With  all  the  sudden  arms  that  rage  supplies : 
If  some  grave  sire  appears,  amid  the  strife^ 
In  morals  strict,  and  innocence  of  lifis. 
All  stand  attentive ;  while  the  sage  contronls 
Their  wrath,  and  calms  the  tumult  of  their  ^ook. 
So  did  the  roaring  deeps  their  rage  compose. 
When  the  great  father  of  the  floods  arose. 
Rapt  by  his  steeds  he  flics  in  open  day. 
Throws  up  the  reins,  and  skims  the  wat'ry  way. 

The  Trojafis,  weary'd  with  the  storm,  explore 
The  nearest  land,  and  reach  the  Ubjrm  shore. 
Far  in  a  deep  recess,  her  jutting  sides 
An  isle  projects,  to  break  the  rolling  tides, 
And  forms  a  port,  where,  curiing  fnm  the  sea. 
The  waves  steal  back,  and  wind  into  a  bay. 
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On  either  ^^,  subline  in  air,  arise 
T«o  tow'ring  rocks,  wRose  summiu  brave  the  sklet; 
JLow  at  their  feet  the  sleeping  ocean  lies : 
trown*4  with  a  gloocny  shade  of  waving  woods. 
Their  awful  brows  hang  noddkig  o*cr  the  floods. 
Oppos'd  to  these,  a  secret  grotto  stands, 
Tbc  haunt  of  Nereids,  framM  by  Nature's  handi; 
Where  polish'd  seats  appear  of  living  stooe, 
And  limpid  rills,  that  tinkle  as  they  run. 
No  cable  here,  nor  circling  anchor  binds 
llie  floating  vessel  barass'd  with  the  winds. 
The  Dardan  hero  brings  to  this  retreat 
Seveta  shattered  ships,  the  relics  of  his  fleet 
With  fiercse  desire  to  gain  the  friendly  strand, 
The  Trojans  leap  in  rapture  to  the  land,        [sand. 
And,  drench'd  in  brine,  lie  stretob'd  along  the 
Achates  strikes  tlie  flint,  and  from  the  stroke 
The  lurking  see^  of  fire  in  sparkles  broke ; 
The  catching  flame  on  leaves  and  stubble  preys, 
I'hcn  gathei^  strength,  and  mounts  into  a  blaze. 
Tir'd  with  their  labours,  they  prepare  to  dine, 
And  griAd  their  corn,  infected  with  the  brine. 
.^iieas  mounts  a  rock,  and  thence  surveys 
The  wide  and  watVy  prospect  of  the  seas ; 
Now  hopes  the  shattered  Phrygian  ships  to  find, 
Antheus,  or  Capys,  driving  with  the  wind; 
And  now,  Cai'cus'  ghttVing  arms  to  spy. 
Wide  oVr  the  vast  horizon  darts  his  eye. 
The  chief  could  view  no  vessel  on  the  main ; 
But  three  tall  stags  stalkM  proudly  o'er  the  plain; 
Before  the  herd  their  beamy  fronts  they  rais'd  ; 
Stretched  out  in  length,  the  train  along  the  valley 

graz'd. 
The  prince,  who  spy'd  'em  on  the  shore  below, 
Stopp'd  short— then  »natchM  the  feathered  shafts 

and  bow. 
Which  good  Achates  bore :  his  arrows  fled ; 
And  first  he  laid  the  lordly  leaders  dead  ; 
^cxt  all  th'  ignoble  vulgar  be  pursued, 
And  with  hi$  shafts  dispcrs'd  'em  thro*  the  wood ; 
Nor  ceas'd  the  chief,  Hill,  stretch'd  beneath  his 

feet, 
J^y  seven  huge  stags,  the  number  of  his  fleet 
Back  to  the  port  the  victor  bends  his  way, 
A  ad  with  his  friends  divides  the  copious  prey. 
The  generous  wine  to  crown  the  genial  feast. 
Which  kind  Acestcs  gave  his  parting  guest. 
Next  to  bis  sad  associates  he  imparts ; 
And  with  these  words  revives  their  drooping  hearts. 
"  Friends !  we  have  known  more  toils,  than 
bow  we  know. 
By   Jong  experience  exercis'd  in  woe ; 
And  soon  to  these  disasters  shall  be  giv'n 
A.  c<^rtain  period  by  relenting  Heaven 
Tbiuk,   ho*  you  saw  the  dire  Cyclopean  shore. 
Heard  Scylla's  rocks,  and  all  her  monsters,  roar. 
JM-amiss  your  fears  :  on  these  misfortunes  past 
Your  minds  with  pleasure  may  reflect  at  last 
Tluiou^h  such  varieties  of  woes,  we  tend 
To  prorois'd  Latium,  where  our  toils  shall  end  : 
Whffre  the  kind  fates  shall  peaceful  scats  ordain. 
And  Xroy,  in  all  her  glories,  rise  again. 
Witd  manly  patience  bear  your  present  state, 
4nd  «rit.b  firm  courage  wait  a  better  fate" 

"  So  spoke  the  chief,  and  hid  his  i award  smart ; 
Hof>e  smooth'd  his  looks,  but  anguish  rack'd  his 
rjie  liun^y  crowd  prepare,  without  delay,  [heart. 
To  dre«s  the  banquet,  and  to  share  the  prey. 
k>me  from  the  body  strip  the  smoking  hide, 
lotne  esAt.  in  mortclt,  mad  the  parts  divide ; 


These  bid,  vith  busy  care,  the  flames  Mpirc ; 
Those.roast  the  limbs,  yet  quiv'ring  o'er  the  fire. 
Thus,  while  their  steength  and  spirits  they  restore, 
The  brazen  cauldrons  smoke  alon^  the  shore. 
Strctcb'd  on  the  grass,  their  bodies  they  recline. 
Enjoy  the  rich  c^past,  and  quaff  the  generous 
wine. 
The  rage  of  hunger  quelPd,  they  passM  away 
In  long  and  melancholy  talk  the  day  i 
Nor  knew,  by  fears  and  hopes  alternate  led, 
WTiether  tq  deem  their  friends  distreas'd,  or  dead* 
impart  the  pious  chief,  who  suffer'd  most, 
Bemoans  brave  Qyas  and  Cloanthus  lost ; 
For  Lycns*  fate,  for  Amycus  he  weeps. 
And  great  Orontes,  wbelm'd  beneath  the  deeps. 

Now,  from  high  Heav'n,  imperial  Jove  surveys 
The  nations,  shores,  and  navigable  seas ; 
There,  as  he  sat,  enthron'd  above  the  hkies. 
Full  on  the  Libyan  realms  he  fix'd  his  eyes.      / 
When  lo !  the  moumfal^quecn  of  love  appears  ; 
Her  starry  eyes  were  dimm'd  with  streaming  tears  } 
Who  to  the  sire  her  humble  suit  address'd,    ' 
The  schemes  of  fate  revolving  in  his  breast 

"  Oh  thou  !  who:ie  sacred,  and  eternal  sway, 
Aw'd  by  thy  thunders,  men,  and  gods  obey  ; 
What  have  my  poor  exhausted  Trojans  done  ? 
Or  what,  alas  !  my  dear  unhappy  son  ?  \ 
Still,  for  the  sake  of  Italy,  deny'd 
All  other  regions,  all  the  world  beside  } 
Sure,  once  you  promis'd,  that  a  race  divine 
Of  Roman  chit^fs  should  spring  from  Teucer'a  IJi^e  j 
The  world  in  future  ages  to  command, 
And  ill  the  empire  grasp  the  sea  and  land. 
Oh !  sov'reign  father,  say  !  what  cause  could  move 
The  fixt  unalterable  word  of  Jove  ? 
Which  sooth'd  my  grief,  when  Ilion  felt  her' doom} 
And  Troy  1  balanc'd  with  the  fates  of  Rome. 
But  see  !  their  fortune  still  pursues  her  blow; 
When  wilt  thou  fix  a  period  to  their  woe  } 
In  safety,  bold  Antcnor  broke  his  way 
Through  hosts  of  foes,  and  pierc'd  th'  Illyrian  bay, 
Where,  throi.gh  nine  ample  mouths,  Timavus pours. 
Wide  bS  a  sea,  and  deluges  the  shores ; 
The  flood  rebellows,  and  the  mountain  roars  ; 
Yet  with  his  colonies,  secuic  he  came, 
Rais'd  Padua's  walls,  and  gave  the  realms  a  natnc. 
Then  fixM  his  Trojan  arms  j  his  labours  cease ;  , 
And  now  the  hoary  monarch  reigns  in  peace. 
But  wc,  your  progeny,  ordain'd  to  rise. 
And  share  th'  eternal  honours  of  the  skies. 
To  glut  the  rajre  of  one,  our  vessels  lost, 
Barr'd  by  her  vengeance,  from  the  promisM  coast 
Are  these  the  palms  that  virtue  must  obtain. 
And  is  our  empire  thus  restor'd  again  ?" 

The  sire  of  men  and  gods,  superior,  stnil'd 
On  the  sad  queen,  and  gently  kiss'd  his  child. 
'ITicn,  with  those  looks  that  clear  the  clouded  skies. 
And  CHJm  the  racing  t^^mpcst^  he  replies* 
"  Daughter,  dismiss  your  fears  ;  by  doom  divine 
Fixt  arc  the  fates  f»f  your  immortal  line. 
Your  eyes  T^vinium's  promis'd  walls  shall  see. 
And  here  wc  ratify  our  first  decree. 
Your  son,  the  brave  ^nea?,  soon  shall  rise, 
Him5<^  If  a  pod  ,  and  mount  the  starry  skiei. 
To  soothe  your  care,  those  secrets  I  relate 
From  the  dark  volumes  of  eternal  fate  : 
The  chief  fair  Italy  shall  reach,  and  there 
With  miphty  nations  yf>a^c  a  dreadful  warj 
New  citifs  raise,  the  savage  nations  awe, 
And  to  the  conqutir'd  kiogdojoii  give  the  latT. 
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The  6erce  Rntnlitiis  TanquithM  by  his  tvord. 
Three  yean  ihall  Latium  own  him  wrrerb^  lord. 
Your  dear  Aacanius  then,  the  royal  boy, 
(Now  lulled  liilus,  ttnce  the  (all  of  Troy) 
While  thirty  roUiiif  yran  thdr  orbi  complete. 
Shall  wear  the  crown,  and  from  LaTiniam's  seat 
Traoafer  the  kioedoai ;  and,  of  mighty  length 
Kaita^  tow'ring  Alba,  glorying  in  her  strength. 
There,  shall  the  Trojan  race  enjoy  the  powV, 
And  fill  the  throne  three  hundred  winters  more. 
ITia,  the  royal  priestess,  next  shall  bear 
Two  lovely  in&nts  to  the  god  of  war. 
KufB*d  by  a  tawny  wolf,  her  eldest  son. 
Imperial  Romnlos,  shall  moont  the  throne ; 
From  his  own  name,  the  people  Romans  call. 
And  from  his  father  Mar»,  his  rising  walL 
No  limits  have  I  fixM,  of  time,  or  plaoe^ 
To  the  vast  empire  of  the  godlike  race. 
Ev^n  haughty  Juno  shall  the  nation  love. 
Who  now  alarma  earth,  seas,  and  Heaven  above; 
And  join  her  friendly  counsels  to  my  own, 
With  endless  iame  the  sons  of  Rome  to  crown. 
The  world*8  migestic  lord^  the  nation  of  the  gown. 
This  word  be  fiite      ■  an  hour  shall  wing  its  way. 
When  Troy  in  dost  shall  proad  Mycena*  lay. 
tn  Greece,  Assaracus,  his  sons  shall  reign, 
And  vanquished  Argos  wear  the  vicior*s  chain. 
Then  Cnar,  call'd  by  great  liilus*  name, 
(Whose  empire  ocean  bounds,  the  stars  his  fame) 
fbmng  from  the  noble  Troyan  line,  shall  rise, 
ChargM  with  his  eastern  spoils,  and  mount  the 

skies. 
Him,  bhall  ^'oo  see,  advanced  to  these  abodes; 
AdorM  by  Rome;  a  god  among  the  gods. 
From  that  blest  hoar  all  vblence  shall  cease. 
The  age  grow  mild,  and  soften  into  peace. 
^Ith  righteous  Rhemus  shall  Qunrinus  reign. 
Old  fbith,  and  Vesta,  shall  return  again ; 
With  many  a  solid  binge,  and  brazen  bar, 
ihall  Janus  close  tlie  horrid  gates  of  war. 
Within  the  fane  dire  Fury  shall  be  bound, 
With  a  huge  heap  of  shattered  arms  around  ; 
Wrapt  m  an  hundred  chains,  beneath  the  load 
The  fiend  shall  roar,  and  grind  his  teeth  in  bkxid.^ 

The  thuud'rer  said,  and  down  th*  aerial  way 
3ent  with  his  high  commands  the  son  of  May ; 
That  Carthage  may  throw  wide  her  friendly  tow^, 
And  grant  her  guests  the  fVeedom  of  her  shorea; 
Lest  Dido,  blind  to  (ate,  and  Jove^  decree, 
Jho«ild  ahnt  her  ports,  and  dnve  them  to  the  sea. 
Bwift  on  the  steerage  of  his  wings  he  flies, 
And  shoots  the  vast  expansioo  of  the  skies. 
/rriv'd»  th*  almightv'k  orders  he  performs : 
Chanu'd  by  the  god,  no  more  the  nation  storma 
With  jealous  tage  ;  lii  chief  the  queen  inclni*d 
fo  peace,  and  mild  benevolence  of  rotnd. 

All  night  involved  in  cares  ^eas  lay, 
But  /09e  impatient  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
/To  view  the  coast,  the  country  to  explore, 
lAnd  Jearo  if  men,  or  beasts,  possessed  the  shore, 
(For  tvide  around  the  gloomy  waste  extends) 
And  bear  the  tidhigs  to  his  anxious  friends. 
i«ttcath  a  jkhchirtg  rock  his  fleet  disposed, 
WitJb  waying  woods  and  awful  shades  eoclos'fl. 
Two  fflitt'ring  spears  he  shook  with  martial  pride, 
Aud  UMth  he  marched ;  Achates  at  his  side. 
At  through  the  wilds  the  cliief  his  course  pursaM, 
He  oieetv  hi?  goddess^mother  in  the  wood ; 
In  show,  an  huntress  she  appear*d,  array'd 
tm  arms  and  habit  like  a  Spartan  maki ; 


Or  swift  Harpalyce  of  Tbtaoe,  whose  ipeM 
Ottt-dcw  the  wings  of  winds,  and  tir*d  the  mfii 

steed. 
Bare  was  her  knee ;  and  with  an  easy  prkk 
Her  polish'd  how  hut.^  graoeftri  at  herskle. 
Close,  in  a  knot,  her  Aowhig  robes  she  drew; 
Loose  to  the  winds  her  wanton  tresses  flew. 
"  Hoi  gentle  youths,**  she  cry'd,^  have  yoabshtU 
One  of  my  sisters  wand*ring  o'er  the  field. 
Girt  with  a  speckled  lynx's  vary'd  hide, 
A  painted* qoiver  rattling  at  her  side } 
Or  have  you  seen  her,  with  an  eager  pace. 
Urge  with  full  cries  the  foaming  boar  in  chase?* 
*'  None  of  your  chaiminff  sisterhood,"  he  said, 
*'  Have  we  beheld,  or  heard,  oh  I  beauteous  maid.  ^ 
Your  name,  oh !  nymph,  or  oh  1  fiur  goddess,  ssy  ? 
A  goddess,  sure,  or  sister  of  the  day! 
You  draw  your  birth  ftom  some  immortal  Ime, 
Your  looks  are  heavenly,  and  your  voice  divine, 
Tell-  me,  on  what  new  climate  are  we  thrown } 
Alike  the  natives  ifnd  the  lands  unknown  ? 
By  the  wlkl  waves,  and  swelling  surges  tost. 
We  wander-strangers  on  a  fbretgn  coast 
Then  will  we  stillinvoke  your  sacred  name, 
And  with  fat  victims  shall  your  altars  flame." 

"  No  goddess'  awful  name  ?"  she  said,  "  lbssf| 
For  know,  the  Tyrian  maids,  by  ctistom,  bert^ 
-The  pnrple  buskin  and  a  qniver  wear. 
Your  eyes  behold  Ageoor's  walls  aspire ; 
The  Punic  realms;  a  ookmy  from  Tyre. 
Seel  wide  around,  waste  Libya's  bounds  appscr, 
Whose  swarthy  sons  are  terrible  in  war. 
From  her  fierce  brother's  vengeance,  o'er  the  Bai% 
From  Tyre,  fled  Dido,  and  enjoys  the  reign : 
The  tale  is  intricate,  perpiext,  and  long; 
Hear  then,  in  short,  the  story  of  her  wrong. 
Sichsus  was  her  lord,  beyond  the  rest 
Of  the  Phcenician  race,  with  riches  blest; 
Much  loT'd  by  Dido,  whom  her  father  led 
Pore,  and  a  virgin,  to  his  nnptial  bed. 
Her  brother,  •fierce  Pygmalion,  fiJl'd  the  thioai 
Of  Tyre,  in  vice  unrivali'd  and  alone^ 
Bv'n  at  the  aacred  altar,  ia  a  strUb, 
By  stealth  the  tyrant  shed  his  brother's  Kf^ ; 
Blind  with  the  charms  of  gold,  his  fiUchion  drovc^ 
Stem,  and  regardless  of  hnaisteir'a  love. 
Then,  with  fond  hopet,  decdr'd  her  for  a  time. 
And  fbrg'd  pretences  to  conceal  the  Mme. 
But  her  unbury*d  lord,  before  her  ai^t. 
Rose  In  a  firightfol  vision  of  the  nigfot : 
Around  her  bed  he  stalks;  grim!  ghastly  1  pals} 
And,  staring  wide,  iiofblds  the  horrid  tale 
Of  the  dira  altars,  dash'd  with  blood  around ; 
Then  bares  hb  breast,  and  points  to  every  wonaA; 
Wame  her  to  fly  the  land  without  delay; 
And  to  support  hef  through  the  tedious  way. 
Shows  where,  in  massy  piles,  his  bary>d  Ucamit 

Uy. 
Rous'd.  and  alarm'd,  the  wife  her  flight  intend^ 
.Obeys  the  summons,  and  convenes  hrr  friends: 
They  meet,  they  jom,  and  in  her  caude  engage. 
All,  who  detest,  or  dread  the  tyrant's  rage. 
Soma  ships,  already  figg'd,  they  seia'd,  and  stoe< 
Their  siiles  with  gold ;  then  lanch'd  iato  the  flood. 
Tht^  sail ;  the  bold  exploit  a  woman  gnid#a ; 
Pygmalion's  wealth  is  wafted  o'er  the  tidca. 
They  cama,  where  now  you  see  new  Carthage  riis^ 
And  yon  prood  citadel  invade  the  skies. 
The  wandering  exiles  bought  a  space  of  groond. 
Which  ona  UiU^hid^eadot^  and  CQBpam'd  roaad) 
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1l0Dee  Byna  aani'd :  bqt  now,  ye  itnuiffen,  say, 
l¥bo  ?  whence  you  are  ?  and  wbither  uet  your 
wiy?" 
Deep,  from  his  kmiI,  be  draws  a  length  of  sighs, 
And,  with  a  moumfoi  accent,  thus  rqplies  t 
"  ^uld  I,  O  goddess !  frdm  their  sourte  relate. 
Or  you  attend,  the  annals  of  our  fate. 
Hie  golden  Sun  would  sink,  and  evening  close. 
Before  my  tongue  could  tell  you  half  our  woes. 
By  Grecian  foes  expelPd  from  Troy  we  came. 
From  ancient  Troy  (if  e'er  you  heard  the  name) 
Through  various  seas;  when  lo  (  a  tempest  roars, 
And  raging  drives  us  on  the  Libyan  shores. 
The  good  iEneas  am  I  calPd ;  my  fame. 
And  brave  exploits,  have  reachM  the  stury  frame : 
From  Grecian  flames  I  bear  my  rescued  gods, 
Safe  in  my  vessels,  o'er  the  stormy  floods. 
In  search  of  ancient  Italy  I  rove. 
And  draw  my  lineage  from  almighty  Jov^ 
A  goddess-mother  and  the  £stes  my  guides. 
With  twenty  ships  I  ploughed  the  Phrygian  tides, 
Scarce  sev'n  of  all  my  fleet  are  left  behind. 
Bent  hj  the  waves,  and  shattered  by  the  wind. 
Myself  from  Europe  and  from  Asia  cast, 
A  helpless  stranger  rove  the  Libyan  waste." 
No  more  could  Venus  hear  her  son  bewail 
His  various  woes,  but  interrupts  his  tale. 
**  Whoe'er  you  are,  arriv'd  in  these  abodes,     * 
Ko  wretch  1  deem  abandon'd  by  the  gods ) 
Hence  then,  with  haste,  to  yon  proud  palace  bend 
Vour  course^  and  on  the  gracious  queen  attend. 
Your  friends  are  safe,  the  winds  are  chang'd  again,' 
Or  all  my  skill  in  auguiy  is  vain ! 
See  those  twelve  swans,  a  flock  triumphant,  fly, 
Whom  latelv  shooting  from  th'  ethenal  sky, 
Th'  imperial  bird  of  Jove  dispers'd  around. 
Some  hov'riog  o'er,  some  settling  on  the  ground. 
M  these  returning  clap  their  sounding  wings. 
Bide  round  the  skies,  and  sport  in  airy  rings ; 
So  hafe  your  friends  and  ships  possessed  the  strand. 
Or  wilh  full-bellying  sails  approach  the  land. 
Haste  to  the  palace  then,  without  delay. 
And,  as  this  path  directs,  pursue  your  way." 
She  said,  and  turning  round,  her  neck  she  show'd. 
That  wiU)  celestial  charms  divinely  glow'd. 
Her  waving  locks  immortal  odoun  shed. 
And  breath'd  ambrosial  scents  around  her  head. 
Her  sweeping  robe  trailed  pompous  as  she  tibd. 
And  her  majestic  port  confessed  the  god. 
Soon  as  he  knows  her  through  the  coy  disguise. 
He  thus  pursues  his  mother  as  she  flies : 

**  Must  never,  never"  more  our  hands  be  joinM  ? 
Are  you,  Hke  Heaven,  grown  cruel  and  unkind  ? 
Why  roust  those  borrow'd  shapes  delude  your  son  ? 
And  why,  ah !  why  those  accents  not  your  own  ?" 
He  said ;  then  sought  the  town ;  but  Venut 
shrowds 
And  wraps  Iheir  persons  in  a  vdl  of  clouds  ; 
That  none  may  interpose  to  cause  delay, 
Kor, fondly  curious,  ask  them  of  their  way. 
Through  air  sublime  the  queen  of  love  retreats 
To  Paphos'  stately  tow'rs,  and  blissful  seats; 
Where  to  her  name  an  hun<1red  altars  rise. 
And  gums,  and  flow'ry  wreaths,  perfume  the  skies. 
Kow  o'er  the  lofty  hill  they  bend  their  way. 
Whence  all  the  riufng  town  in  prospect  lay. 
And  tow'rs  and  temples  j  for  the  mountam's  brow 
Hun^  bending  o'er,  and  shaded  all  bi'low. 
Where  late  the  cottage  stood,  with  glad  surprisa 
The  prince  iMfhekU  the  stately  palace  risej 


On  the  pav'd  streets,  and  gttes,  looks  wond'tinf 

down, 
And  all  the  crowd  and  tnmolt  of  the  town. 
The  Tyrians  ply  their  work ;  with  many  a  gnan 
These  roll,  or  heave,  tome  huge  nnwield^  stone; 
Those  bid  the  lofty  citadel  ascend ; 
Sooie  in  vast  length  th'  embattled  walls  extend; 
Others  fbr  future  dwellings  choose  the  ground, 
Mark  out  the  spot,  and  draw  the  furrow  round. 
Some  osrful  Uws  propose,  and  some  tha  choica 
Of  sacred  senates,  and  elect  by  voice. 
These  sink  a  spacioos  mole  beneath  tba^  ten. 
Those  a  huge  theati^s  foundation  lay ; 
Hew  maisy  columns  fkom  the  mountain's  side» 
Of  future  scenes  an  ornamental  pride. 
Thus  to  their  toils.  In  eariy  summer,  run 
The  clustering  bees,  and  labour  in  the  sun  { 
Led  forth,  in  colonies,  their  bussing  race. 
Or  work  the  liquid  sweets,  and  thicken  to  a  ma^» 
The  busy  nation  flies  from  flow'r  to  flow'r. 
And  hoards,  in  curious  cells,  the  golden  store; 
A  chosen  troop  before  the  gate  attends. 
To  take  the  burdens,  and  lelieve  their  friends ; 
Warm  at  the  fragrant  work,  in  bands,  they  driv« 
The  drone,  a  lazy  robber,  from  the  hive. 
The  prince  surveys  the  Ipfty  tow'rs,  and  cries, 
"  Blest,  blest  are  you,  whose  walls  already  rise  !>^ 
Then,  strange  to  tell,  he  mingled  with  the  crowds. 
And  pass'd,  unseen,  involv'd  in  mantling  clouds. 

Amid  the  town,  a  stately  grove  display'd 
A  cooling  shelter,  and  delightful  shade. 
Here,  tost  by  winds  and  waves,  the  Tyrians  founi 
A  courser's  head  within  the  sacred  ground  ; 
An  omen  sent  by  Juno,  to  declare 
A  fruitful  soil,  and  race  renown'd  in  war. 
A  temple  here  Sidonian  Dido  rais'd 
To  Heav'n's  dread  empress,  that  with  riches  blas'df 
Unnumber'd  gifts  adom'd  the  costly  shrine. 
By  her  own  presence  hallow'd  and  dhrine. 
Bran  were  tlie  stqw,  the  beams  with  brass  wera 

•trong. 
The  lofty  doors,  on  brazen  hinges,  rung. 
Here,>a  strange  scene  before  his  eyes  appears. 
To  raise  his  courage,  and  dispel  his  fears ;  • 
Here  first,  he  hopes  his  fortunes  to  redress : 
And  finds  a  glimmering  prospect  of  success.  - 
While  for  the  queen  he  waited,  and  amaz'd,  ' 
O'er  the  proud  shrine  and  pompous  temple  gaz'd  | 
While  he  the  town  admires,  and  wond'ring  stands 
At  the  rich  labours  of  the  artisU'  hands  ; 
Amid  the  story'd  walls,  he  saw  appeal^ 
In  speaking  paint,  the  tedious  Trcjan  war ; 
The  war,  that  fkme  had  blaz'd  the  world  around, 
Aod  every  battle  fought  on  Phrygian  ground. 
There  Priam  stood,  and  Agamemnon  here. 
And  Peleus'  wrathful  son,  to  both  severe. 
Struck  with  the  view,  "  Oh,  friend !"  the  hero  crie^ 
(Tears,  as  he  spoke,  came  starting  from  hb  eyes) 
"  Lo!  the  wide  world  our  miserits  employ ; 
What  realm  abounds  not  with  the  woes  of  Troy  } 
See  !  where  the  venerable  Priam  stands ! 
See  virtue  honour'd  in  the  Libyan  sands ! 
For  Troy,  the  generous  tears  of  Carthage  flow  ; 
And  Tjrrian  brears  are  touch'd  with  human  woa^ 
Kow  banish  fear ;  for,  since  the  Trqjan  name 
h  known,  we  find  our  safety  in  our  fisme." 

Thus  while  his  soul  the  moving  picture  fed, 
A  show'r  of  tears  the  groaning  hert  shed. 
For  here,  the  fainting  Greeks  in  fltf  ht  be  view*d  | 
Acd  there  the  Trofaas  to  their  walls  pumi^d 
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By  pliimM  Ackillef ,  whh  Mf  dreadful  spetr, 
Whirled  on  bis  kindling  chariot  through  the  wmp. 
Kot  far  from  thence,  proud  Rhesus*  tents  he  knows 
By  their  white  veils,  that  matHtM  the  winter  snows, 
Betray'd  andttretchM  amidst  his  slaughtered  train. 
And,  while  he  slept,  by  ileroe  Tydidn  slain ; 
Who  drove  his  coursers  from  the  scene  of  blood. 
Ere  the  6erce  steeds  had  tasted  lYqjan  food, 
Or  drtnk  divine  Scamander^  fatal  flood. 

Tliew  Troilus  flies  disarmed  (imhappy  boy!)  * 
From  stem  Achilles,  round  the  flcMs  of  Troy : 
Unequal  he !  to  rach  an  arm  in  war ! 
Supine,  and  trailing  horn  bis  empty  car, 
Still,  though  in  death,  he  grasps  the  flowing  reins. 
His  startled  coursers  whiri  him  o'er  the  plains  : 
The  spear  inverted  streaks  the  dust  aroond ; 
His  snowy  neck  and  tresses  sweep  the  ground. 
Meantime  a  pensive  aopplicatidg  train 
Of  T^an  matrons,  to  Minerva*s  fane 
In  sad  procession  with  a  robe  repair, 
B«at  their  white  breasts,  and  rend  their  golden  hair. 
Unmoved  with  pra3r^a,  disdainfully  she  frowned. 
And  fix»d  her  eyes,  relentless,  on  the  groochL 
Achilles  here,  his  vengeance  to  enjoy, 
Thrice  draggM  brave  Hector  round  the  walls  of ' 
Then  to  the  nnoumfnl  sire,  the  victor  sold    [Troy : 
The  breathless  body  of  his  son  for  gold. 
Hif  groans  now  deepen'd,  and  new  tears  he  died. 
To  see  the  spoils  and  chariot  of  the<lead, 
And  Priam  both  his  trembling  hands  extend, 
And,  gashM  with  wounds,  his  dear  disfignr'd  friend* 
Mix'd  with  the  Grecian  peers,  and  hostile  train. 
Himself  he  view'd,  conspicuous  in  the  plain; 
And  swarthy  Memnon,  glorious  to  behold, 
His  eastern  hosts,  and  arms  that  flame  with  gold. « 
All  furious  led  PenthcsUea  there, 
With  moony  shields,  her  Amazons  fb  war; 
Around  her  breast  her  golden  belt  she  threw ; 
Then  through  the  thick-embattled  squadrons  flew : 
Amidst  the  thousands  stood  the  dire  alarms. 
And  the  fierce  maid  engag'd  the  men  in  arms. 

Thus,  white  the  Tk«jan  hero  stood  amaz'd, 
And,  fix'd  in  wonder,  on  the  picture  gazM, 
With  all  her  guards,  fSsir  Dido,  from  below. 
Ascends  the  dome,  majestically  slow. 
As  on  Eurota's  banks,  or  Cyifthus'  h^ds, 
A  thousand  beauteous  nymphs  Diana  leads. 
While  round  their  qniver^d  queen  the  quirei  ad- 
vance. 
She  tew'rs  majestic,  as  she  leads  the  dance  ;* 
She  moves  in  pomp  superior  to  the  rest. 
And  secret  transports  touch  Latona's  breast. 
So  passed  the  graceful  queen  amidst  her  train, 
To  speed  her  labours  and  her  future  reign. 
,Then  with  her  guards  surrounded,  in  the  gate. 
Beneath  the  spacious  dome,  sublime  she  sat. 
She  shares  their  labours,  or  by  lots  she  draws : 
And  to  the  crowd  admmisters  the  laws. 
When  to !  Aneas  brave  Cloanthus  spies, 
Antheus,  and  great  Sergestus,  with  surprise, 
Approach  the  throne,  attended  by  a  throng 
Of  Trojan  friends,  that  pour*d  In  tides  along ; 
Whom  the  wUd  whistling  wmds  and  tempests  bore. 
And  wildly  scattered  on  a  distant  shore. 
X^ost  in  his  hopea  and  iieart.  amaz'd  he  stands, 
And  with  Achates  longs  to  join  their  hands : 
But  doubtftil  of  th'  event,  he  first  attends, 
Wrapt  in  the  cloud,  the  fbrtone  of  his  friends ; 
Anxious,  and  eager  till  he  knew  their  state, 
Aftd  where  their  Tosels  lay,  aad^  what  tht ir  fate. 


With  cries,  the  royal  fhvonr  to  implore, 
They  came,  a  train  selected,  fiom  thesbor«; 
Then,  leave  obtainM,  UioDeus  begun. 
And,  with  their  eommon  suit,  addrrst  the  throne 
**  Oh !  queen,  indalg'd  by  Jove,  these  htt$ 


And  this  proud  town,  to  raise  on  Libyan  shores, 
With  high  commands,  a  savage  racc'te  awe. 
And  to  the  barbVous  natives  give  the  law, 
We  wretched  Trojans,  an  abandoned  race, 
Tost  round  the  seas,  implore  your  royal  grace ; 
Oh !  check  your  subjects,  and  thdi*  rage  redsifli; 
Ere  their  wild  fury  wrap  our  fleet  in  flame. 
Oh  !  save  a  pious  race ;  regard  our  cry ; 
And  view  our  anguish  with  a  melting  eye. 
We  come  not,  mighty  queen,  an  hostile  badt^ 
With  sword  and  Are,  and,  rava^^ng  the  land. 
To  bear  your  spoilt  triumphant  to  the  shore ; 
No— to  such  thoughts  the  vanqnish'd  dirst  notsov. 
Once  by  (Enotrians  tilled,  there  lies  a  place, 
Twas  cali'd  Hesperia  by  the  Grecian  race, 
(For  martial  deeds  and  fruits,  renown'd  by  &idc) 
But  since  Italia,  fh>m  the  leader's  name ; 
To  that  blest  shore  we  steerHl  our  destinM  wayi 
When  sudden,  dirt  Orion  roused  the  sea ; 
All  charg'd  with  tempests  rose  the  balefiil  star^ 
And  on  our  navy  pour'd  his  wat*ry  war ; 
With  sweeping  whirlwinds  cast  our  vessels  wide, 
Dash*d  on  rough  rocks,  or  drivmg  with  tht  tide. 
The  few  sad  relics  of  our  navy  bore 
Their  course  to  this  unhospitable  shore. 
What  are  the  customs  of  this  baiharons  place  ? 
What  more  than  savage  this  inhuman  race } 
In  arms  they  rise,  and  drive  us  from  the  strand, 
From  the  last  vei^,  and  limits  of  the  land. 
Know,  if  divine  and  homaii  laws  you  slight. 
The  gods,  the  gods  will  all  our  wrongs  requite ; 
Vengeance  is  their's ;  and  their*s  to  guard  hit  r^t 
^5d€^  was  our  king,  of  high  renown ; 
Great,  good,  and  brave ;  sind  war  was  all  his  ova. 
If  stni  he  lives,  and  breathes  this  vital  air. 
Nor  we,  his  friends  and  subjects,  shall  despair; 
Nor  you,  great  queen,  repent,  that  you  employ 
Your  kind  compassion  in  the  cause  of  Troy. 
Besides,  on  high  the  Tirajan  ensigns  soar. 
And  TW>jan  cities  grace  Sicilia's  shore; 
Where  greitt  Acestes,  of  the  Dardan  stnun, 
Deriv'd  from  ancient  Tcucer,  holds  his  reign. 
Permit  us,  from  your  woods,  new  planks  andpaif 
To  fell,  and  bring  our  vessels  on  your  shores ; 
That,  if  our  prince  and  friends  return  again. 
With  joy,  from  Latium,  wa  nuy  ploogh  the  mii^ 
But  if  those  hopes  are  vanishM  quite  away, 
If  lost,  and  swallowed  in  the  libyan  sea. 
You  lie,  great  guardian  of  the  lYcjan  stste. 
And  young  liilussbareahls  fhther*sfat^ ; 
Oh  I  let  us  sink  Sicilia's  shores  again. 
And  flv  from  hence  to  good  Acestes*  reigii.'' 
He  spike :  a  loud  assent  ran  numuriiig  thrsugk 
the  train. 
That  then,  in  short,  the  graciont  queen  replte^ 
While  on  the  ground  she  flx^d  her  modest  eyes : 
"  Trojant,  be  bold ;  against  my  will,  my  &te, 
A  throne  unsettled,  and  an  inlhnt  state. 
Bid  me  defend  my  realms  with  all  my  pov^ 
And  guard  with  thete  severities  iny  riiores. 
Lives  there  a  strmger  to  theTnrian  name. 
Their  valour,  arms,  and  cbiefr  of  mighty  ftntr 
We  know  the  war  that  set  the  worid  on  fire ; 
^  NocartsoToidofsfosetheioiitafTyre: 
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Tor  liete  ti!f  be«te»  iadolgimt  Fbcelmi  sbeds, 
And  rolls  his  flamhig  chuiot  o'er  pur  heads. 
Seek  yoQ,  my  friends,  the  blest  Satvmlan  pImiiiSy 
Or  fairTrinacria,  where  Acestes  reigns  ? 
With  aids  snpply'd,  and  fumish'd  irom  my  stores. 
Safe  will  I  send  yoH  from  the  Libyan  Siores. 
Or  woald  yon  stay  to  raise  this  growing  town? 
Fix  here  your  seat ;  and  Carthage  is  y<mr  own. 
Haste,  draw  yonr  ships  to  shore ;  to  me  the  same, 
Your  Troy  and  Tyre  shall  differ  but  in  name. 
And  oh!  that  great  ^neaa  had  been  tost. 
By  the  same  storm,  on  the  same  friendly  coast  1 
Bat  I  will  send,  my  borders  to  explore. 
And  traoe  the  windhigs  of  the  mazy  shore. 
Perchance,  already  thrown  on  these  abodes. 
He  roams  the  towns,  or  wanders  thro'  the  woods.** 
Rais'd  in  their  hopes  the  friend  aid  hero  stood  ; 
And  lodg'd  to  break,  transported,  from  the  doud. 
"06 1  goddess-bora !»'  cry»d  brave  Achates,  "  say, 
What  are  your  thoughts,  and  why  this  long  delay  ? 
All  safe  you  see ;  your  friends  and  fleet  rested  ; 
One  (whom  we  saw)  the  whirling  gulf  deroor'd. 
Lo !  with  the  rest  your  mother's  words  agree. 
Ml  but  Orontes  ♦scap'd  the  raging  sea. " 

Swift  as  he  spoke,  the  vaponrs  break  away, 
Bbsolve  in  ether,  sind  refine  to  day. 
Kadiant,  in  open  riew,  JEiieas  stood. 
In  form  and  looks,  oiajestic  as  a  god. 
PltishM  with  the  bloom  of  youth,  his  features  shine. 
His  hair  fa  ringleti  wares  with  grace  divine. 
The  queen  of  love  the  glance  divine  supplies, 
And  breathes  immortal  sphrit  in  his  eyes. 
Like  Parian  marble  beauteous  to  behold. 
Or  silver's  milder  gleam  in  burnish'd  gold, 
Or  poli^'d  iv*Ty,  shone  the  godlike  man : 
Att  stood  snrpiis'd;  and  thus  the  prince  began : 

"  .£neaa,  whom  you  seek,  you  here  survey; 
Escap'd  the  tempest  of  the  Libyan  sea, 
O  DmIo^  gradoos  queen,  who  make  alone 
The  woes,  and  cause,  of  wretched  Troy  your  own  ; 
Andi^lter  in  your  walls,  with  pious  care. 
Her  sons,  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  war; 
Wbo  all  the  fbrms  of  misery  have  bore. 
Storms  on  the  sea,  and  dangers  on  the  shore  { 
Nor  we,  nor  all  the  Bardain  nation,  huri'd 
Wide  o'er  the  globe,  and  scattered  round  the  wodd. 
But  the  good  god^  with  blessings,  shall  repay 
Your  bounteous  deeds,  the  gods  and  only  they ; 
(If  pious  acts,  if  justice  they  regard ;) 
And  your  dear  conscience  stands  its  own  reward. 
How  blest  this  agt,  that  has  such  virtue  seen  1 
How  blest  the'parcnts  of  so  great  a  queen ! ' 
While  to  the  sea  the  rivers  roll,  and  shades 
With  awltil  pomp«urrottnd  the  mountain  heads; 
While  ether  shinei,  with  golden  planets  graced, 
So  long  your  honour,  name,  and  praise,  shall  last : 
Whatever  reahn  my  fortune  has  assigned. 
Still  will  I  bear  your  hnage  htlny  mind.'' 

This  said,  the  pions  chief  of  Troy  extends 
yHi  hands  aiound,  and  hails  his  joyful  friends : 
His  left  Sergestus  graip*d  with  vast  delight^ 
To  great  Ilioneus  he  gave  the  right 
CkMuithus,  Gyas,  and  tha  Dsrdan  train. 
All,  in  their  tnrni,  embraced  the  prince  agahi. 

Charm'd  with  his  presence,  Dido  gaz'd  him  o*cr, 
Admir'd  his  fortune  OMioh,  Ua  perscMi  more. 
*i  What  ^te,  O  goddess-born,"  she  sfiid.  «<  ha#to(t 
So  biive  a  hero  on  this  barbarous  coast? 
Are  yon  iEneas,  who  in  Ida's  grove 
%mof  ftoB  Aachini  and  tbequMii  cf  Jofv 


By  Shnois'  streams?  and  nom  I  call  to  tnM, 
When  Teuccr  left  his  native  shores  behind ; 
The  banisb'd  prince  to  Sidon  came,  to  gain 
Great  Belus*  aid,  to  fix  him  in  his  reign; 
Then  the  rich  Cyprian  ble,  my  warlike  sire 
Subdu'd,  and  ravag'd  wide  with  sword  and  fire» 
Pram  him  I  learnt  the  Grecian  kings  of  ftme, 
The  (all  of  Ilion,  and  your  glorious  names 
He  on  your  valour,  though  a  foe,  with  joy 
Would  dwell,  and  proudly  traoe  his  birth  froiii 

Troy. 
Conie  to  my  palace  ^en,  my  royal  guest. 
And,  with  your  friends,  indulge  the  genial  feast* 
My  wand'rings  and  my  fate  resembling  yours, 
Atiength  I  settled  on  these  Libyan  shores; 
And,  touched  with  miseries  myself  have  known, 
I  view,  with  pity,  woes  so  like  my  own.*' 

She  spoke,  then  leads  him  to  her  proud  abode% 
Ordains  a  feast,  and  offerings  to  the  gods. 
Twice  fifty  bleating  lambs  and  ewes  she  sends. 
And  twice  ten  brawny  oxen  to  his  fHends : 
A  hundred  bristly  boars,  and  monstrous  swine; 
With  Bacchus'  gifts,  a  store  of  generous  wine. 
The  inner  rooms  in  regal  pomp  disp^ay'd. 
The  splendid  feasts  in  ample  halls  are  made; 
Where,  labour'd  o'er  with  art,  rich  carpets  lie, 
That  glow  refulgent  with  the  purple  dye. 
The  boards  are  pil'd  with  plate  of  curious  mould; 
And  their  forefsthers'  deeds,  in  times  of  old, 
Bhz*d  round  the  bowls,  and  charg'd  the  rising  gold. 

No  mdre  the  prince  his  eager  love  suppressed. 
All  the  fond  parent  struggled  in  his  breast. 
He  sends  Achates  to  inform  his  son. 
And  guide  the  young  Ascanius  to  the  town; 
(On  his  Ascanius  turn  his  fiear  and  joy, 
The  father's  cares  are  centered  in  the  boy) ; 
To  bring  rich  presents  to  the  queen  of  Tyn, 
And  relics,  rescued  from  the  TW^jan  fire. 
A  mantle  wrought  with  sa^Fron  foliage  round  ; 
And  a  stiff  rObe  with  golden  figures  crowned ; 
Fair  Helen's  dress,  when,  fir'd  with  lawless  joy, 
She  left  her  native  walls  to  ruin  Troy, 
(Her  mother's  present  m  the  bridal  hour)  ; 
With  gold  a  shining  sceptre  studded  o*er. 
That  wont  lUone's  rair  hand  to  grace. 
The  eldest  nymph  of  Priam's  beauteous  race ; 
Her  necklace,  strung  with  pearls ;  her  crown,  that 

glows 
tostarr'd  with  gems  and  gold  in  double  vomt. 
To  bring  the  splendid  gifb  without  delay, 
Swift  to  the  fleet.  Achates  bends  his  way. 

But  beauteoQS  Venus  in  her  breast  diesignM 
New  wilQs,  and  plann'd  new  counsels  in  her  min^ 
That  winged  Cupid  to  the  court  should  coma 
Likesw^t  Ascanids,  in  Ascanhis'  room; 
With  the  rich  gifts  the  Tyrian  queen  inspirt, 
And  kindle  in  her  veins  the  raging  fire. 
Her  dread  of  Juno's  arts,  who  guards  the  place. 
Her  just  suspicions  of  the  treach'rous  race. 
Break,  each  revolving  night,  her  golden  rest; 
And  thus  the  suppliant  queen  the  god  addn^'d: 

**  Oh  son !  my  stren^ !  suprema  hi  Heav^ 
above! 
Wboie  arrows  triumph  o'er  the  bplts  of  Jove : 
To  thee  I  fly,  thy  succour  to  implore. 
Court  thy  protecdoD,  and  thy  pow'r  adore. 
To  tell  how  Juno's  rotlest  rage  has  tost 
Your  brother  round  the  sfeas,  and  ev'ry  coast. 
Is  but  to  mention  what  too  well  you  know, 
Who  aifh'd  ay  tigfaf,  ind  wept  a  mother^  woe. 
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Him,  ift  Imt  <Mm  lova,  the  Tjrriao  quoen  detaiM, 
With  soft  seduceni'DUt,  from  the  Latian  plains, 
Bnt  much  I  fear  that  botpitable  place. 
Where  Juno  reignt  the  guardian  of  the  race: 
And  lesi  thit  fair  occa»ioQ  the  improve, 
Know,  I  desipi  to  6re  the  queen  with  love  j 
A  love,  b^ood  the  cure  of  pon'rt  divine;   " 
A  love  at  strong,  and  violent  as  mine. 
But  how  the  proud  Phoenician  to  surprise 
With  such  a  pawion,  hear  what  I  advise. 
The  royal  youth,  Ascanius,  Cram  the  port. 
Hastes,  by  his  tether's  snnunoos,  to  the  coart| 
With  eosUy  presents  charged  he  takes  his  way, 
Sav'd  from  the  lYojao  flames,  and  stormy  sea; 
But  to  prevent  suspicion,  will  I  steep 
His  temples  in  the  dews  of  bahny  sleep. 
Then  to  C3rthera's  sacred  seats  remove, 
Oraoftly  lay  him  in  th'  Idalian  grove. 
This  one  revolving  night,  thyself  a  boy. 
Wear  thou  the  fuitures  of  the  youth  of  Troy  ;^ 
And  when  the  queen,  transported  with  thy  charms. 
Amidst  the  feast,  shall  strain  thee  in  her  aims. 
The  gentle  po'isou  by  degrees  inspire 
Through  all  her  breast  $  then  ten  the  rising  fire. 
And  kindle  all  her  soul.''   The  mother  said. 
With  joy  the  god  her  soft  commands  obey'd. 
Ande  his  quiver,  and  his  wings  be  flung. 
And,  like  tlieboy  lulus,  tript  along.'' 

Meantime  the  goddeu  ou  Ascanius  throwf 
A  balmy  slumber  and  a  sweet  reyose ; 
lulPd  in  her  lap  to  rest,  the  queen  of  love 
Convey'd  him  to  the  high  Idalian  grove. 
There  on  a  flow'ry  bed  her  charge  she  laid. 
And,  breathing  round  him,  rose  the  fragrant  shade. 

Now  Cupid,  pleas'd  his  orders  to  obey. 
Brought  the  rich  gifts ;  Achates  led  the  way. 
He  came,  and  found  on  costly  carpeu  spresd 
The  qoeen  majestic,  midst  her  golden  bed. 
The  great  JEoeas  and  the  Trojans  lie 
On  pompous  couches  stain'd  witb  Tyrian  dye  s 
Soft  towels  for  their  hands  th'  attendants  bring. 
And  limpid  water  from  the  crystal  spring. 
They  wash ;  the  menial  train  the  tables  spread; 
And  heap  in  gliu'ring  canisters  the  bread. 
To  dress  the  teast,  full  fifty  haudmalds  join. 
And  bum  rich  bceose  to  the  pow'rs  divine; 
A  hundred  boys  and  virgins  stood  around. 
The  banquet  marshall'd,  and  the  goblet  crown'd. 
To  fill  th'  embroider'd  beds  the  Tyrians  come 
Bank  behind  rank ;  and  crowd  the  regal  room. 
TheguesU  the  gorfrcous  gifts  and  boy  admire, 
His  vokse,  and  loohi,  that  glow  witb  youthful 

$^i    - 

The  veil  and  foliage  wond'ring  they  behold, 
And  the  rich  robe  that  flam'd  with  figured  gold : 
But  chief  the  queen,  the  boy  and  presents  move. 
The  queen,  already  doom'd  to  tetal  love. 
Insatiate  in  her  joy,  she  sat  amaz'd, 
Oaz'd  on  his  face,  and  kindled  as  she  gaz'd. 
First,  his  dissembled  tether  he  caressM, 
Hung  round  his  neck,  and  play'd  upon  his  breast; 
Next  to  the  queen's  embraces  he  withdrew ; 
Sbe  look'd,  and  lent  her  soul  at  en  *ry  view : 
Then  tool^  him  on  her  lap,  devour'd  his  charms; 
Nor  knew  poor  DidP»  blind  to  future  harms. 
How  great  a  god  she  foodkd  in  her  arms. 
But  he,  now  mindful  of  his  mother,  stole 
By  slow  degrees  Sichxeus  from  her  soul ; 
Her  soul,  rtkindUag,  in  her  husband's  stead, 
Afdautff  thejirince ;.  the  living  for  ih<;  dead.- 


SoonastbebsBqaetpiai'd,  to taife ^drlNb 
With  sparkling  wine  they  crown  the  ammj  \xmk» 
Throogb  the  wide  ball  the  rolling  echo  boandi^ 
The  palace  rings,  the  vaulted  dome  responds. 
The  blazing  torches,  and  the  lamps  display. 
From  golden  roote,  an  artificial  day. 
TCow  Dido  crowns  the  bowl  of  state  with  wjae. 
The  bowl  of  B«lus,  and  the  regal  line. 
Her  hands  aloft  the  shming  goblet  hold,       [goUi. 
Ponderous  with^gems,  and  rough  with  acolptiff'd 
When  silence  was  proclaimed,  the  royal  ftor 
Thns  to  the  godsaddressM  her  fervent  pray'r: 

'*  Almighty  Jove  t  who  plead'st  tUb  atianger^ 
Great  guardian  god  of  bospiuble  laws !      [caots;^ 
Oh !  grant  this  day  to  circle  still  with  joy. 
Through  late  postej-ity,  to  Tyre  and  Troy. 
Be  thou,  O  Bacchus !  god  of  mirth,  a  guest; 
And  thou,  O  Juno !  grace  the  genial  feast. 
And  you,  my  lords  of  Tyre,  your  fears  remove 
And  show  yonr  guests  bcnevok^ce  and  love." 
She  said,  and  on  the  board,  in  open  view. 
The  first  libation  to  the  gods  sbe  threw  : 
Then  sipp'd  the  wine,  and  gave  to  Bitias*  hand : 
He  rose,  obedient  to  the  queen's  command ; 
At  once  the  thirsty  Tiqjan  swilPd  the  whole. 
Sunk  the  fiill  gold,  and  drain'd  the  foaming  bowL 
Then  thro'  the  peers,  with  sparklmg  nectar  crown'd^ 
The  goblet  cirdes,  and  the  health  goes  roond. 
AVith  corling  tresses  grac'd,  and  rich  attire, 
lopas  stands,  and  sweeps  the  golden  lyre  ; 
The  truths,  which  ancient  Atlas  taught,  he  smgi^ 
And  Nature's  secrets,  on  the  sounding  strings. 
Why  Cynthia  changes ;  why  the  Sun  retires. 
Shorn  c^  hb  radiant  beams,  and  genial  fires  ; 
From  what  origmals,  and  causes,  caoie 
Maokind  and  beasts,  the  rain,  and  rising  flame^ 
Arcturns,  dreadful  with  his  stormy  star ; 
The  wat'iy  Hyads,  and  the  northern  Car; 
Why  suns  in  summer  the  slow  night  detain. 
And  rush  so  swift  in  winter  to  the  main. 
With  shouts  the  Tyrians  praise  the  song  diTinfl^ 
And  in  the  loud  applause  the  Trojans  join. 
The  queen,  in  various  talk,  prolongs  the  beuny 
Drinks  deep  of  love,  and  ev'ry  word  devours; 
Tills  moment  longs  of  Hector  to  inquire. 
The  next  of  Priam,  his  unhappy  sire ; 
What  arms  adom'd  Aurora's  glorious  son  ; 
How  high,  above  bis  hosts,  Achilles  shone  ; 
How  brave  Tydides  thunder'd  on  hb  car ; 
How  hb  fierce  coorsers  swept  the  ranks  of  war. 
"  Nay,  but  at  large,  my  godlike  guest,  relate 
The  Grecian  wiles,"  die  said,  *'  and  llion's  tete;. 
How  ter  your  course  around  the  globe  extends. 
And  what  the  woes  and  fortunes  of  your  friends: 
For,  since  yon  wander'd  every  shore  and  sea. 
Have  iev'n  revolving  summers  roll'd  luray." 
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£neas  reHUes  how  the  City  of  Troy  was  taken,  afler* 
a  ten  years*  siege,  by  the  treachery  of  Siooo.  an* 
the  igcatafem  of  a  wooden  horse.   He  dccHnft 
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ttie  fktt  VMOiotion  he  bad  taken  not  to  survive 
the  rains  of  his  coootry,  and  the  various  adven- 
tures be  met  with  m  the  defence  of  it:  at  last, 
having  been  before  advised  by  Hector's  ghost, 
and  now  by  the  appearance  of  his  mother 
Venus,  he  is  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the  town, 
smd  settle  his  hou*ehold  gods  in  another  conn- 
try.  In  order  to  thii  he  carries  oflf  his  ftither  on 
Ills  shoulders,  and  leads  bis  little  son  b/the 
band,  his  wife  following  him  befarad.  When  he 
comes  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  general 
rendesvons,  he  6nds  a  great  confluence  of  people, 
bat  misses  his  wife,  whose  ghost  afterwards 
appeals  to  bjm,  and  tells  him  the  land  which 
was  designed  for  him. 


All  gaz'd  hi  silence,  with  afl  eager  look. 
Then  from  the  golden  couch  the  hero  spoke : 
*'  Ah  mighty  queen  !  you  urge  me  to  disclose^ 
And  feel,  once  more,  unutterable  woes ;  ' 
How  vengeful  Greece  with  victory  was  crown*d. 
And  lYoy's  fair  empire  humbled  to  the  ground  ; 
Those  direful  scenes  I  saw  on  Phrygians  shore. 
Those  wars  in  which  so  large  a  part  I  bore, 
The  fiercest  Argive  would  with  tears  bewail. 
And  stem  Ulysses  tremble  at  the  tale: 
And  lo !  the  night  precipitates  away ; 
The  stars,  grown  dim  before  the  dawning  day, 
Call  to  repose;  bnt  since  you  long  to  know. 
And  curious  listen  to  the  story'd  woe  ; 
Tbo*  my  shock'd  soul  reooib,  my  tongue  shall  tell. 
But  with  a  bleerling  heart,  how  I  lion  fell. 

*•  Tbe.Orccian  kings,  (for  many  a  rolling  year, 
ItepellM  by  fate,  and  harassed  by  the  war) 
By  Pallas'  aid,  of  seascmM  fir  compose 
A  steed,  that  tow'ring  like  a  mountain  rose : 
This  they  pretend  their  common  vow,  to  gain 
A  safe  return,  and  measure  back  the  main : 
Such  the  report ;  but  guileful  Argos  hides 
Ifer  bravest  heroes  in  the  monster's  sides  ; 
Beep,  deep  within,  they  throng'd  the  dreadful 

gloom. 
And  half  a  host  lay  ambnsh'd  in  the  womb. 

"  An  isle,  in  ancient  times  renown'd  by  fame, 
lies  full  in  view,  and  Tenedos  the  name ; 
Once  blest  with  wealth,  while  Priam  held  the  sway. 
Bat  now  a  broken,  rough,  and  dang'rous  bay : 
Thither  their  unsuspected  course  they  bore. 
And  hid  their  hosts  within  the  winding  shore. 
We  decm'd  them  sall'd  for  Greece ;  transported 
Forgot  her  woes,  and  gave  a  loose  to  joy  ;     [Troy 
Threw  wide  her  gates,  and  pour'd  forth  all  her 

train. 
To  view  th'  abandon'd  camp,  and  empty  plain. 
Here  the  Dolopian  troops  their  station  held  ; 
There  proud  Atfhille^*  tent  o'erlook'd  the  field  ; 
Here  ranged  the  thousand  vessels  stood,  and  there 
in  conflicts  join'd  the  furious  sons  of  war. 
8o*ie  view  the  gift  of  Pallas  with  surpeise. 
The  fatal  monster,  and  its  wondrous  size. 
And  first  Thymcetes  niov'd  the  crowd  to  lead 
And  lodge  within  the  tower  the  lofty  steed  ; 
Or,  with  design,  bis  country  to  destroy, 
Or  fate  determhiM  notv  the  fall  of  Tn>y* 
B«it  hoary  Capyj,  and  the  wise,  require 
To  plunge  the  tfeach'rous  gift  of  Greece  in  fir». 
Or  whelm  the  mighty  monster  in  the  tides, 
9r  here  the  ribs,  and  siparch  the  cavem'd  sides. 


Their  own  wild  will  the  noisy  crowds  ic^. 
And  vote,  as  partial  fancy  points  the  way ; 
l*ill  bold  Laocoon,  with  a  mighty  train,  ^ 

From  the  high  tower  rush'd  furious  to  the  plain  $ 
And  sent  his  voice  from  far,  with  rage  insplr»d— 
*  What   madness,   l^qjans,   has  your  bosoms 

fir'd? 
Think  you  the  Greeks  are  sail'd  before  the  wind  ? 
Think  you  these  presents  safe,  they  leave  behind  f 
And  is  Ulysses  banish'd  from  your  mind  ? 
Or  this  prodigious  fabric  must  enclose, 
Deep  in  its  darksome  womb,  oar  ambii^'d  foes; 
Or  'tis  some  engine,  nus'd  to  batter  down 
The  tow'rs  of  Ilion,  or  command  the  town ; 
Ah  !  trust  not  Greece,  nor  touch  her  gifts  abhorred : 
Her  gifts  are  more  destructive  than  her  sword.' 

"  Swift  as  the  word,  his  ponderous  lance  he  threw; 
Against  the  sides  the  furious  javelin  flew, 
Through  the  wide  womb  a  spacious  passage  found. 
And  shook  with  kmg  vibrations  in  the  wound. 
The  monster  groans,  and  shakes  the  distant  shore; 
And,  round  hb  caverns  roH'd,  the  deep'ning 

thunders  roar. 
Then,  had  not  partial  fate  consplr'd  to  blind. 
With  more  than  madness,  ev'ry  Trojan  mind, 
The  crowd  the  treach'rou^  ambush  had  explorHI, 
And  not  a  Greek  had  'scap'd  the  vengeful  sword  ; 
Old  Priam  still  bis  empire  would  enjoy, 
And  still  thy  tow'rs  had  stood,  majestic  Troy ! 

**  Meantime,  before  the  kmg,  the  Dardan  swains. 
With  shouts  triumphant,  brought  a  youth  in  chaini^ 
A  willing  captive  to  the  Trojan  hands. 
To  open  Ilion  to  the  Grecian  bands  $ 
Bold  and  determin'd  either  fate  to.try ; 
Resolv'd  to  circumvent,  or  fix'd  to  die. 
The  troops  tumultuous  gather  routfd  the  fbe^ 
To  see  the  captive,  and  insult  his  woe. 
Now  hear  the  falsehoods  of  the  Grecian  train  ; 
All,  all  in  one;  a  nation  in  a  man, 
For  while  confounded  and  disarm'd  he  stands, 
And  trembling  views  around  the  Phrygian  bsimbi, 
*Alas!  what  hospiUble  land,'  (he  cry 'd) 
*  Or  oh  1  what  seas  a  wand'ring  wretch  will  h1de# 
Not  only  banish'd  from  the  Grecian  sUte ; 
But  Troy,  avenging  Troy,  demands  my  fate.' 

**  His  melting  tears,  and  moving  sighs  control 
Our  rising  rage,  and  soften  ev'ry  soul. 
We  bid  him  tell  his  race,  and  long  to  know 
Tho  fate  and  tidings  of  a  captive  foe. 
At  length,  encoui^tc'd  thus,  the  youth  rcply*d, . 
And  laid  hb  well-dissembled  ffcars  aside. 

"  *  All,  all,  with  truth,  great  monarch,  I  confess 
And  first  I  own  my  birth  deriv'd  feom  Greece  ; 
Wretch  as  he  b,  yet  Sinon  can  defy 
The  frowns  of  fbrtune,  and  disdains  a  lie. 
Vou  know,  perchance,  great  Palamedes*  name, 
T:  rough  many  a  distant  realm  renown'd  by  fame; 
Condemned,  tbo'  guiltless,  when  he  niov'd  far 

peace, 
Condemn'd  for  treason  by  the  voice  of  Greece. 
Though  false  the  charge,  the  glorious  hero  Med, 
But  DOW  the  Greeks  deplore  the  warrior  dead. 
Me,  yet  a  youth,  my  father  sent  to  share 
With  hkn,  my  kinsman,  in  the  toib  of  waK 
Long  as  that  hero  stood  secure  from  fate. 
Long  as  his  counsels  propp'd  the  Oredhn  statc^ 
Rv'o  I  could  boast  an  honourable  name. 
And  claim  some  title  to  a  share  of  fame; 
But  when  the  prince,  (a  well-known  truth  I  tell) 
By  dire  llysses'  arte  and  ^vy  fell; 
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Soon  as  Im  etai^d  t^^mmtiie  tHi  vitkl  air, 
'  <inifg'd  my  (lajr*  in  dariLDCM  and  despair. 
And,  if  kind  HeaT*D  sboold  give  me  back  oooe  tnare 
Saf«i  and  tnumpbani  to  my  natite  abore. 
For  innocence  condtmn'd,  revenge  I  yow*df 
Mad  as  I  was,  and  spoke  my  rage  aloud. 
This  mov*d  Ulysses'  hate,  and  hence  arose 
My  past  miirfbrtanes;  and  my  present  woes. 
Eager  be  sought  the  means,  and  watch'd  tht  time 
To  charge  me  too  with  some  pretended  crine« 
For  conscious  of  his  guilt,  my  death  be  vow*d. 
And  with  dark  hints  amas'd  the  liat'nhig  crowd. 
At  length  with  Cakhas  ha  concerts  the  scheme- 
But  why,  why  dwell  I  on  this  hateful  theose  ? 
Or  why  detain  you  with  a  tale  of  woe  ? 
Since  you  determine  er'ry  Greek,  a  foe. 
Strike,  strike ;  th*  Atrides  will  my  death  eiyoy. 
And  dire  Ulymes  thank  the  tword  of  Troy.' 
'  **  Now  bliod  to  Grecian  frauds,  we  bsm  to  know 
With  fond  desire  the  causes  of  his  woe  -, 
Who  tlms,  still  trembling  as  he  stood',  and  pale, 
^ursu*d  the  moving  melancholy  tale. 

"  '  Oft'  had  our  hosts  determined  to  employ 
Their  sails  for  Greece,  and  lea^  untaken  Troy, 
Urg'd  to  a  afaaaeful  flight,  from  deep  despair; 
And  the  long  labours  of  a  ten  years'  war. 
And  oh  !  that  tbey  bad  sailed  !— «s  oft'  the  force 
Of  southern  winds,  and  tempests  stopped  their 
coarse.  flood, 

^ut  siooe  this  steed  was  rais'd ;  straight,  bellowing 
X>eep  thunders  roar'd,  and  burst  from  erery  cloud. 
We  sent  Gurypilus  to  Phcebus'  shrine, 
Who  brought  this  sentence  Arom  the  voice  divine ; 
—When  first[ye  aailM  hr  Troy,  ye  calm'd  the  main 
With  blood,  ye  Grecians,  and  a  virgin  slain  ; 
And  ere  you  measure  back  the  foamy  flood. 
Know,  you  must  buy  a  safb  return  with  blood.*- 
These  awful  words  to  eVry  Greek  impart 
Surprise  and  dread,  and  chill  the  bravest  heart ; 
To  tbt  dire  stroke  ench  thou^t  himself  decreed, 
fiittiself  the  victim  that  for  Greece  should  bleed. 
Vljrsses  then,  importunate  and  loud, 
Frodoc'd  sage  Calchas  to  the  trembling  crowd. 
Bade  him  the  secret  will  of  Heav»n  relate— 
And  now  my  friends  could  prophesy  my  fate ; 
And  baae  Ulysses'  wicked  arts,  tbey  said. 
Were  IcvelI'd  all  at  my  devoted  h«sd. 
Ten  days  the  prophet  €rom  the  crowd  retir'd. 
Nor  mark'd  the  victim  that  the  gods  requir'd. 
So  lAng  besieg'd  by  Ithacus  he  stood. 
And  seem'd  feluctant  to  the  voice  of  blood  ; 
At  length  be^)oke,  and,  as  the  scheme  was  laid, 
Doom'd  to  the  slaughter  my  prcdesria'd  head, 
All  prais'd  thefentence,  and  were  pleas'd  to  Set 
The  fete  that  tbreaten'd  all,  confin'd  to  ma. 
And  flaw  the  dire  tremendous  day  was  come, 
When  all  prepared  to  solemnise  my  doom  : 
The  salted  barley  on  mf  front  was  spread. 
The  sacred  fillets  bound  my  destin'd  hehd  : 
2  fled  th' appointed  slaughter,  I  confess. 
And,  till  nor  troopa  shonld  hoist  their  sails  fbr 

Greece, 
Swift  to  a  slimy  lake  t  took  my  flight, 
Lay  wrapt  in  flags,  and  cover'd  by  the  night. 
And  now  theK  eyes  shall  view  my  native  shore. 
My  daar,  dear  children,  and  my  sire  no  more  ; 
Whom  haply  Greece  to  slaughter  has  decreed, 
And  for  my  fatal  flight  condemn'd  to  bleed. 
But  thee,  O  gradons  monarob,  I  implore 
By  ev'ry  god»  by  cv*ry  sacred  pow*r« 


Who  ooQscioas  oftbfcfiiets  iby  UpsrelaCcv 
With  tftttb  hiapire  me  to  declare  my  fate  ; 
By  all  the  solemn  sancti  as  that  can  bind 
In  holy  ties  the  €aith  of  human  kind ; 
Have  mercy,  mercy,  on  a  guiltlHs  foe, 
O'erwhelth'd  and  sunk  with  such  a  weight  df  woe  ! 

**  His  life  we  gave  him,  and  dispeU'd  his  l^ara, 
ToocH'd  with  his  moving  eloquence  of  teata ; 
And,  melting  first,  the  good  old  king  oommanda 
To  free  the  captive,  and  to  loote  his  haads. 
Then  with  soft  accents,  and  a  pleasing  look. 
Mild  and  benevolent  the  monarch  spoke; 

** '  Henceforth  let  Gretee  no  mose  thy  tbon^t^ 
employ. 
But  live  a  subject  and  a  son  of  TrOy ; 
With  truth  and  strict  sincerity  proceed. 
Say,  to  whatend  they  fram'd  this monstrods Steed; 
Who  was  it5  author,  what  his  aim,  declare  ; 
Some  solemn  vow  }  m  engine  of  the  war  ^  • 

"  ^kil^d  in  the  firauds  of  Greece,  the  captive  reari 
>  His  hands  unshackled  to  the  golden  stars  ; 
You,  ye  eternal  splendours !  he  exclaims, 
'  And  you,  divioe  inviolable  flames. 
Ye  foul  swords  and  altars,  which  I  fled. 
Ye  wreaths,  that  circled  this  devoted  bead; 
All,  all,  attest  I  that  justly  I  release 
My  sworn  allegiance  to  the  laws  of  Greece, 
Renounce  my  country,  hate  her  sons,  and  lay 
Their  inmost  counsels  open^to  the  day. 
And  thou,  O  Troy,  by  Sinon  snatoh'd  from  fote» 
Spare,  spare  the  wretch,  who  saves  the  Phrygian 
Greece  on  Minerva's  aid  rely'd  alone,  [stata. 

Since  first  the  labours  of  the  war  beguii. 
But  from  that  execrable  point  of  time. 
When  Ubacus,  the  first  in  ev'ry  crime. 
With  Tydeus'  impiourson,  the  guards  had  shun. 
And  brought  her  image  from  the  Phrygian  fane, 
Distain*d  her  sacred  wreaths  with  murderous  hands. 
Still  red  and  reeking  from  the  slaughter'd  bands; 
Then  ceas'd  the  triumphs  of  the  Grecian  train,  * 
And  their  full  tide  of  conquest  sunk  again  ; 
Their  strength  decay'd,  and  many  a  dreadful  sign 
To  trembling  Greece  proclaim'd  the  wrath  divinc« 
Scarce  to  the  camp  the  sacred  image  came, 
Mlien  frotn  her  eyes  she  flasb'd  a  living  flame  ; 
A  briAy  sweat  bedew'd  her  Umbe  around. 
And  thrice  she  sprung  indignant  from  the  groand  ; 
Thrice  was  she  seen  with  martial  rage  to  wield 
Her  pood'rons  spear,  and  shake  her  blazing  shield. 
With  that,  sage  Calchas  mov'd  the  trembl'u&g  train 
To  fly,  and  measure  back  the  deeps  again ; 
That  'twas  not  giv'n  our  armies  to  destroy 
The  Phrygian  empire,  and  the  tow'rs  of  Troy, 
Till  they  sho«ild  bring  from  Greece  those  fovooriiif 
gods,  [floods; 

Who  smil'd  indulgent,  when  they  plough'd  the 
With  more  auspicious  sigiis  repass  the  main. 
And  with  new  omens  take  the  field  again. 
Now  to  their  native  country  they  repair, 
With  gather'd  forces  to  renew  the  war; 
The  scheme  of  Calchas  I  but  their  vanish'd  haift 
Will  soon  return  to  waste  the  Phrygian  coast. 
All  Greece,  atoning  dire  Ulysses'  deed. 
To  Pallas'  honour  rais'd  this  wond'rous steed  3 
But  Calchas  order'd  this  enormous  siae; 
This  monstrous  bulk,  that  heaves  into  the  skies^ 
Lest  Troy  should  lead  it  through  her  openui^  p^ 
And  by  this  new  palladium  guard  her  state.' 
For  oh!  ye  Phrygians,  had  your  rage  profoA'4 
This  gift  of  Pallas  with  an  impiops  hand^ 
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$(tm  i^  (wbkh  lU  yu  pov'n  imiaortml  shed 
With  all  your  TengitaQce  on  its  motbor'f  bead  !) 
la  one  prodigious  ni in  woald  destroy 
Thy  empire,  Priam,  ^nd  the  soot  of  Tiroy. 
9«t  ivould  jOtt  joia  within  your  walb  lo  lead 
fbifi  pledge  of  Heav'o,  this  tutelary  tteed ; 
Jbco,  with  her  ho^U,  all  Asia  shall  rep(iir, 
And  pour  on  Pdops*  walls  a  storm  of  war ; 
Then  Greece  shall  bi^ed,  and  perish  in  her  torn ; 
Her  future  tow  -,  her  nations  yet  unborn.' 

'*  Thus  did  the  peijur'd  Sinon'fi;  art  prevail ; 
7oo  fondly  we  believ'd  tbe  study*d  tale  ; 
And  thus  was  Troy,  wbp  bravdy  could  sustain 
Achillea'  fur^r,  when  he  swept  the  plain, 
A  thousand  vessels,  and  a  tea  years'  war, 
Von  by  a  sigb»  tnd  van^uishM  by  a  tear. 

**  Here  a  more  dreadful  ol^eet  rose  to  sight, 
An4  shook  our  aoqis  with  horrour  and  aifrij^ht. 
lUnblfSt  Laocooq,  whom,  the  lots 'design 
friest  of  the  year,  at  Neptune's  holy  shrine 
Slew  on  the  sands,  beside  the  rolling  flood, 
A  stately  steer,  in  boooor  of  the  god. 
When,  Doirid  to  relate !  two  serpents  glide 
And  roll  incumbent  on  the  glassy  tide. 
Advancing  to  the  shore }  their  spires  they  raise 
Fold  abo^  fold,  in  many  a  tow'ring  majse. 
Beneath  tt^eir  burnisb'd  breasts  the  waters  glow, 
Their  crimson  crests  inflame  the  deeps  below ; 
P'er  tko  vast  flood  extended  long  and  wide. 
Their  curling  backs  lay  floating  on  the  tide ; . 
fash'd  to  a  foam  the  boiling  billows  roar. 
And  BOW  the  dreadful  motiters  reacfa'd  the  shore ; 
Their  hissing  toogties  tkey  darted,  as  th«y  came, 
And  their  red  eye-baUs  shot  a  sanguine  flane. 
Pssle  at  the  sight,  we  fled  in  dire  dismay ; 
Straight  to  Laocooa  they  direct  their  way ; 
And  flrst  in  curling  fiery  volumes  hound 
l^is  two  young  sons,  and  wrapt  them  round  and 

roundy 
Dcvour'd  the  children  in  the  father's  view ; 
Then  on  the  miserable  father  flew, 
While  to  their  aid  he  runs  with  fruitless  haste ; 
Aod  all  the  man  in  horrid  folds  embrac'd  : 
Twice  round  his  waist,  and  round  his  neck  they 
Their  winding  heads,  and  hiss  aloft  in  air.       [rear 
His  sacred  wreaths  the  livid  poisons  stain. 
And,  white  be  labours  at  the  knots  in  vain. 
Stung  to  the  soul,  he  bellows  with  the  pain. 
So,  when  the  axe  has  glanc'd  upon  his  skull, 
Breaks  from  the  shrine,  and  roars  the  wounded 
But  each  huge  serpent  now  retires  again,        [bull. 
And  flieiB  for  shelter  to  Minerva's  £uQe ; 
Her  buckler's  orb  the  goddess  wide  displair'd. 
And  screen'd  her  monsters  in  the  dreadfcu  shade. 

"  I1ien,  a  new  fear  the  trembling  crowd  posese'd, 
A  boly  horronr  pants  in  every  breast ; 
All  judge  Laoooop  justly  doom'd  to  bleed. 
Whose  guilty  spear  pro^'d  the  sacred  steed* 
We  vote  tp  lead  him  to  Minerva's  tow'r. 
And  supplicate,  with  vows,  tb'  oflfended  pow'r ; 
All  to  the  Altai  labour  bend  their  care, 
level  the  walls,  and  lay  the  bulwarks  bare ; 
Some  round  the  lofty  neck  the  cables  tye. 
Some  to  the  foet  the  rolling  wheels  apply  $ 
The  tow'ring  nnonster,  big  with  llion't  dioom, 
Mounta  o^e#  the  wall ;  an  araiy  in  the  womb  ; 
Around  Ike  mttviag  pile  the  children  join 
In  shoots  of  transport,  and  in  song^  divine ; 
They  run,  they  pull  the  stretching  eords  with  joy^ 
And  lend  thek  little  baadt  to  ruin  IVoy  I 


In  one  loud  p^  th*  enorMoas  hone  rolU  down. 
And  tbuud  ring  gains  the  center  of  the  town. 
Oh  Troy,  renown'd  in  war!  oh  bright  abodet) 
Oh  glorious  Troy  !  the  labour  of  the  gods  I 
Thrice  stoppM  uomov'd  the  monster  in  the  gafte^ 
And  clashing  arms  thrice  wiam'd  us  of  our  &te  i 
But  we,  by  madness  blinded  and  o'eicome, 
U>dge  the  dire  monster  iu  the  yacred  dome. 
Caasandra  too,  insptr'd,  our  fate  declares 
(So  Phoebus  deom*d)  to  unregarding  ears ;   [wasit 
We,  thoughtless  wretches!  deck  the  shrines,  and 
In  sporto  the  day,  which  Heav'n  decreed  our  last. 

**  Now  had  the  Sun  roll'd  down  the  beamy  light. 
And  from  the  caves  of  ocean  msb'd  the  night ; 
with  one  black  veil  her  spreading  shades  suppren 
The  face  of  Afature,  and  the  frauds  of  Qreeoe* 
The  Trojans  round  their  walls  in  sileooe  lay. 
And  lost  in  sleep  the  labours  of  the  day. 
When  lo !  their  course  the  Grecian  navy  bore, 
New-rigg'd  and  arm'd,  and  reach'd  the  weU-knowft 

shore, 
By  nicnt  Cynthia's  friendly  beams  convey'd  ; 
And  the  pioud  admiral  a  flame  display'd. 
Then  Sioon,  favour'd  by  the  partial  gods, 
Unlocks  the  mighty  monster's  dark  abodes  ; 
His  peopled  caves  pour  forth  in  open  air 
The  t-eroes,  and  the  whole  imprison'd.war. 
Led  by  the  guiding  cord,  alight  with  joy 
Tb'  impatient  princes,  in  the  midst  of  Troy; 
Machaon  first,  then  great  Achilles*  heir, 
Ulysses,  Thoas,  Acamas,  appear; 
A  crowd  of  ch  efs  with  Menelaus  succ^  ; 
Gpeus  last,  who  iram'd  the  ftaudful  steed.- 
Straight  they  invade  the  city,  bury'd  deqp 
InTumes  of  wine,  and  all  dissolv'd  Jn  sleep ; 
They  slay  the  guards,  they  burst  the  gates,  and 
Their  fellows,  (^nscious  to  the  bold  design,    [joi^ 

"  Twas  now  the  time  when  ficst  kind  Heav'it 
bestows 
On  wretched  man  the  blessings  of  repose ; 
When,  in  my  slumbers.  Hector  seem'd  to  rise 
A  mournful  vision  !  to  my  closinic  eyes. 
Such  he  appear'd,  as  when  Achilles'  car 
And  fiery  coursers  whirled  hiip  through  the  war ; . 
Drawn  thro'  his  swelling  feet  the  thongs  I  view'd. 
His  beauteous  bo  y  black  with  dust  and  blqod. 
Ye  gods !  bow  chang'd  from  Hector !  who  with  jegr 
Retum'd  in  proud  Achilles'  spoils  to  Troy ;     . 
Flung  at  the  ships,  like  Heaven's  almighty  sire. 
Flames  after  flames,  and  wrapt  a  fleet  in  flre. 
Now  gash'd  with  wonnds  that  for  his  Troy  he  hort^ 
His  tiNMrd  and  locks  stood  niff^nM  with  his  gor«, 
With  tears  and  mournful  accents  I  began. 
And  thus  bespoke  the  visionary  man !  [joy, 

'* '  Say.  glorious  prince,  thy  .country's  hope  and 
What  caust:  so  long  detains  thee  from  thy  Troy  i 
Say,  from  what  realms,  so  long  desir'd  in  vain. 
Her  Hector  comes,  to  bless  her  eyes  again  ? 
After  such  numbers  slain,  such  labours  past, 
Thos  is  our  prince !  ah !  thus  tetnm'd  at  last } 
Why  stream  these  wounds  ?  or  wbo  oonld  thus 


The  manly  eharms  of  that  majestie  face  ?' 
'*  Nought  to  these  questions  vaiii  the  shadft  . 
replies. 
But  from  his  bosom  draws  a  length  of  sighs ; 
*  Fly,  fly,  oh!  fly  the  gathering  flames ;  the  waHf 
Are  won  by  Greece,  and  glorious  Ilion&lb; 
Enough  to  Priam  and  to  Troy  before 
Wai  paid ;  thcaftiifc  with  deitiBy  BO  OMne^    .. 
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CoiUd  aiiy  mortml  hand  prerent  our  fate, 
This  hand,  and  thU  alone,  had  savM  the  state.     ^ 
Troy  to  thy  care  commends  her  wandVi*^}?  gods  j 
With  thac  pursue  thy  fortunes  o'er  the  floods 
To  that  proud  city,  thou  bhali  raise  at  la&t, 
Kcturo'd  from  wand'ring  wide  the  wat*ry  waste.' 
This  said,  be  brought  from  Vesta's  hailowM  quire 
The  sacred  wreaths,  and  everlasting  fire. 

"  Meantime  tumultuous  round  the  walls  arise 
ftirieks,   clamouriy  shouts,  and  mingle  in  the 

skies. 
And  (though  remote  my  lather's  palace  stood. 
With  shades  surrounded,  and  a  gloomy  wood) 
Kear,  and  more  near,  approach  the  dire  alarms  j 
The  Toice  of  woe ;  the  dreadful  din  of  arms. 
iRous'd  at  the  deafening  peal  that  roars  around, 
I  mount  the  dome,  and  listen  to  the  sound. 
Thus  o*er  the  corn,  while  furious  winds  conspire, 
Bolls  on  a  wide-devouring  blaze  of  fire ; 
Or  some  big  torrent,  frotn  a  mountain's  brow, 
Bursts,  pours,  and  thunders  down  the  vale  below, 
Overwhelms  the  fields,  lays  waste  the  golden  grain, 
And  headlong  sweeps  the  forests  to  the  main ; 
Stunu'd  at  the  din,  the  swain  with  listening  ears 
Fitxn  some  steep  rock  the  sounding  ruin  hears. 
*'  Now  Sector's  warning  prov'd  too  clear  and 
true^ 
The  wiles  of  Greece  appeared  in  open  view; 
The  roaring  flames  in  volumes  huge  aspire, 
And  wrap  thy  dome,  Dtiphobos,  in  fire ; 
Thine,  sage  Ucalegon,  next  strow'd  the  ground. 
And  stretc^'d  a  vast  unmeasured  ruin  round. 
Wide  o'er  the  waves  the  bright  reflection  plays ; 
Tlie  surges  redden  with  the  distant  blaze.  ^ 

Then  shouts  and  trumpets  swell  tlie  dire  alarms ; 
And,  though  'twas  vain,  I  madly  flew  to  arms : 
Eager  to  raise  a  band  of  friends,  ^nd  pour 
In  one  firm  body,  to  defend  the  tow'r  j 
lUge  and  revenge  my  kindling  bosom  fire, 
Warm  and  in  arms,  to  conquer  or  expire. 
But  lo !  poor  Pantheus,  Phcebus'  pri-  st  appears, 
Just  scap'd  the  foe,  dictracted  >'  ith  his  feanrs, 
The  sage  his  vanquish'd  gods  and  relics  bore, 
And  with  his  tremblins-  grandson  sought  the  shore. 

"'Say,  Pantheus,  how  the  fate  of  ]  lion  stands? 
5ay,  if  a  towV  remains  in  Trojan  hands?' 
He  thus  with  groans ; — '  Our  last  sad  hour  is  come. 
Our  certain,  fixt,  inevitable  doom. 
Troy  once  was  great,  but  oh  !  the  scene  is  o'er, 
Her  glory  vanquish'd  !  and  her  name  no  more  ! 
Jor  partial  Jove  transfers  her  past  renown 
To  Greece,  who  triumphs  in  her  burning  town  ; 
And  the  huge  monster  from  his  op'ning  side 
Pours  forth  her  w.-^rriors  in  an  endless  tide ; 
With  joy  proud  Sinon  sees  the  flames  aspire, 
Heaps  blaze  on  blaze,  and  mingles  fire  with  fire  ; 
Here  thousands  pouring  through  the  gates  appear : 
Par  more  than  proud  Mycenae  sent  to  war 
Soirc  seize  the  passes  ;  grovps  of  spears  arise, 
That  thirrt  for  blood,  and  flash  a^^ainst  the  skies. 
The  guards  but  just  maintain  a  feeble  light 
With  their  fierce  fors,  amidst  the  jrloomy  ni^ht.' 

'*  WhilePantheus'  words,  while  ev'r>'Kod  inspires, 
I  flew  to  arms  ;  and  niRh'd  amidst  the  tiros. 
Where  the  loud  furies  call,  where  shouts  and  cries 
Ring  round  the  walls,  and  thunder  in  the  skies. 
Kovr  faithful  Ripheus  on  ray  side  appears. 
With  hoary  Iphitus,  advanc'd  in  years ; 
And  valiant  Hsrpazis  and  Dynias,  known 
By  ttt€  pale  splendours  of  the  gl'unm'ring  moon ; 


With  these  Chorosbof ,  Kyg«loii'f  generaoshty. 
Who  came,  ill-fated,  to  the  wars  of  Troy ; 
Fir'd  with  the  fair  Cassandra's  blooming  chami, 
To  aid  her  sire  with  unavailing  arms ; 
Ah !  brave  unhappy  youth  ! — be  wouM  not  bear 
His  bride  inspir'd,  who  wam'd  him  from  the  war! 

**  These  when  I  saw,  with  fierce  collected  migkl. 
Breathing  revenge,  and  crowding  lo  the  fight ; 
With  warmth  I  thus  address'd  the  gen'roos  tram  i 
'  Ye  bold,  brave  youths,  but  bold  and  brave  in 

vain ! 
If  by  your  dauntless  sooli  inpdPd,  yon  date 
With  me  to  try  th'  e!ttremitiefl  of  war } 
You  see  our  hopeless  state ;  bow  every  god. 
Who  guarded  Troy,  has  left  bis  old  abode ; 
You  aid  a  town  already  snnk  in  fire ; 
Fly,  fly  to  arms,  and  gloriously  expire ; 
Let  all  rush  on,  and,  vanquish'd  as  we  are. 
Catch  one  last  beam  of  safety  fVooi  despair.' 
Thus  while  my  words  hnflame  the  lisfning  crew, 
With  rage  redoubled  to  the  flight  they  flew 
As  hungry  wolves,  while  ck>ods  involve  the  day. 
Rush  fVom  their  dens ;  and,  prowling  wide  for  prey, 
Howl  to  the  tempest,  while  the  savage  brood, 
Streteh'd  in  the  cavern,  pant  and  thirst  for  Uoodi 
So  through  the  town,  determin'd  to  expire, 
Tb  rough  the  thick  storm  of  darts,  and  smoke  and  ftia, 
Wrapt  and  surrounded  with  the  shades  of  night. 
We  msh'd  to  certain  death,  and  mingled  in  the  fight 
"  What  tongue  the  dreadful  slaughter  coold  dit* 
close? 
Or  oh  !  what  tears  could  answer  half  our  woes } 
The  glorious  empress  of  the  nations  round, 
Migestic  Troy  lay  levell'd  with  the  ground ; 
Her  murder'd  natives  crowded  her  abodes. 
Her  streets,  her  domes,  the  temples  of  her  godn 
Nor  II ion  bled  alone  :  her  turn  succeeds  i 
And  then  she  conquers,  and  proud  Arvos  bleeds^ 
Death  in  a  thousand  forms  destructive  frown'd, 
And  woe,  despair,  and  horrour  rag'd  around* 

*'  And  first  Androgeos,  whom  a  train  attend^ 
With  style  familiar  hail'd  us  as  his  friends  ; 
'  Haste,  brave  assodates,  haste ;  what  dull  delay 
Detains  you  here,  while  others  seize  the  prey  ? 
In  flames  your  friends  have  laid  all  Ilibn  wa^ 
And  you  come  lagging  from  your  ships  the  last.' 
Thus  he ;  but  soon  fi^om  our  reply  he  knows 
His  fatal  errour,  compassed  round  with  foes; 
Restrains  his  tongue,  and,  meditating  flight. 
Stops  short ; — and  startles  at  the  dreadful  sigbl/ 
So  the  pale  swain,  who  treads  upon  a  snake 
Unseen,  and  lurking  in  the  gloomy  brake. 
Soon  as  his  swelling  spires  in  circles  play. 
Starts  back,  and  shoots  precipitate  away. 
Fierce  we  rush  in,  the  heedless  foes  surround. 
And  lay  the  wretches  breathless  on  the  ground  t 
New  to  the  place,  with  sudden  terrour  wild  ; 
And  thus  at  first  our  flatt'ring  fortune  smil'd. 
Then,  by  his  courage  and  success  inspir'd. 
His  warlike  train  the  brave  Choraebas  fir'd; 
'  1^  !  friends,  the  road  of  safety  you  snrrey; 
Come,  follow  fortune,  where  she  points  the  way ) 
Let  each  in  Argive  arms  hb  limbs  disguise, 
And  wield  the  bucklers,  that  the  fbe  snppfies; 
For  if  success  an  enemy  attends, 
Who  asks,  if  fraud  or  valour  gainM  his  eadi  }* 
Tiiis  said,  Androgeos'  crested  hdm  he  ware; 
I'hen,  on  his  ^rm,  the  ponderous  bodcler  bort 
With  beauteous  figures  grac'd,  and  warlike  pride | 
The  starry  sword  hung  glitt'rinf  at  hii  aide^ 
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IWtr  manly  limba  in  hostile  armour  drest. 
Vfith  gods  averse,  we  follow  to  the  fight. 
And,  uudistingttiih'd  in  the  shades  of  night, 
^ix  with  the  foes,  employ  the  murdering  steel, 
And  plunge  whole  squadrons  to  the  depths  of  Hell. 
Sonne,  wild  with  fear,  precipitate  retreat, 
Fly  to  the  shore,  and  shelter  in  the  fleet; 
Some  climh  the  monetitMis  hocse,  a  frighted  trahi, 
And  there  lie  trembling  in  the  sides  again. 
But,  Heaven  against  us,  all  attempU  must  fiiil, 
All  hopes  are  vam,  nor  courage  can  prerail ; 
For  loi  Cassandra,  lo !  the  royal  lair 
From  Pallas*  shrine  with  loose  diahevellM  hair 
])ragg*d  by  the  shouting  victors ; — to  the  ^es 
She  raised,  but  rais'd  in  vain,  her  gl9wing  eyes ; 
Her  eye8---she  could  no  more— the  Grecian  bands 
Had  rudely  manacled  her  tender  hands ; 
Choroebns  could  not  bear  that  scene  of  i^oes. 
But,  fir*d  with  Any,  flew  amidst  the  foes; 
As  swift  we  fsUow  to  redeem  the  fair, 
Ruth  to  his  aid,  and  thicken  to  the  war. 
Here  fffrnt  the  temple  on  our  troop  descends 
A  storm  of  javelins  from  our  Trcgan  friends. 
Who  from  our  arms  and  hehnets  deemM  us  Ibes  ; 
And  hence  a  dreadful  scene  of  slaughter  rose. 
Then  all  the  Qreeks  our  slender  band  invade. 
And  pohr  enrag'd  to  sette  the  rescuM  maid  ; 
Ajaa  with  all  the  bold  Dcriopians  came. 
And  both  the  kings  of  Atreus*  royal  name^ 
So  when  the  windi  in  airy  conflict  rise. 
Here  South  and  West  charge  dreadful  m  the  skies : 
There  louder  Eurus,  to  the  battle  borne. 
Mounts  the  swift  coursers  of  the  pnrple  mom ;  • 
Beneath  the  whirlwind  roar  the  bending  woods ; 
With  his  huge  trident  Neptune  strikes  the  floods : 
Foams,  storms,  and,  tempesting  the  deeps  around, 
Bares  the  broad  boaom  of  the  dark  profound. 
Those  two,  we  chaa'd  by  night,  a  scattered  train, 
Now  l^oldly  rally,  and  appear  again. 
To  them  our  Argive  helms  and  arms  are  known, 
Our  voice  and  language  differing  fro^n  their  own. 
We  yidd  to  numbers.     By  Peneleus'  steel 
First  at  Minerva's  shrine  Cbonnbus  fell. 
Kext  Riphens  bled,  the  justest  fiur  of  all 
The  sons  of  Troy ;  yet  Heavhi  permito  his  fall. 
The  like  sad  fate  brave  Hjrpanb  attends, 
And  hapless  Dymas,  slaugbter'd  by  their  friends. 
Nor  thee,  sage  Pantheua  !  Pfambus'  wreaths  could 
Nor  all  thy  shining  virtues,  from  the  grave,   [save, 
Ye  dear,  dear  ruins !  and  thou,  Troy !  declare 
If  once  I  trembled  or  dechnM  the  war : 
Midst  flames  and  foes  a  glorious  death  I  sought, 
And  well  deaerv'd  the  death  fbr  which  1  fought 
Thence  we  retreat,  our  brave  associates  gone, 
Pdias  and  Iphitns  were  left  alone ; 
This  slow  with  age  and  bending  to  the  ground, 
And  that  more  tardy  from  Ulysses^  wound. 
Now  from  the  palace-walls  tumultuous  ring 
The  shouts,  and  call  us  to  defSend  the  king; 
There  we  beheld  the  rage  of  fight,  and  there 
The  throne  of  death,  and  centre  of  the  war ; 
As  Troy,  all  Tfeoy  beside  had  slept  in  peace. 
Nor  stainM  by  slaughter,  nor  alarmed  by  Oreeces. 
Shield  lockM  in  shield,  advance  the  Grecian  powers, 
To  burst  the  gates,  and  storm  the  regal  tow'n; 
Fly  up  the  steep  ascent  where  danger  calk. 
And  fix  their  soding  engines  in  the  walls. 
High  in  thf  left  they  gnisp*d  the  fienoeful  shield, 
Jieroa  in  thf  r^t  th«  roclgr  nuvparti  b<ld ; 


Roofs,  tow'rs,  and  battlemrats  the  Trojans  tbrow^ 
\  pile  of  ruins !  on  the  Greeks  below  ; 
Catch  for  defence  the  weapons  of  despair. 
In  these  the  dire  extremes  of  death  and  war. 
Now  on  their  heads  the  pondVous  beams  are  roll'd^' 
By  Troy's  first  monarchs  crusted  round  with  gold. 
Here  thronging  troops  with  glittering  faTcluoQa  ' 

-    stand. 
To  guard  the  portals,  and  the  door  command. 
Straight  to  the  palace,  fir'd  with  hopes,  I  go 
To  a^  the  vanquisb'd,  and  repel  theibe. 
A  secret  portico  eontrtv'd  behind. 
Great  Hector's  mansion  to  the  palace  join'd. 
By  which  his  hapless  princess  oft  would  bring 
Her  royal  infant  to  the  good  old  king. 
This  way  the  topmost  battlements  I  gain, 
Whence  the  tir'd  Trojans  thnew  their  darts  hi  Taiai 
Rais'd  on  a  lofty  point,  a  turret  rears 
Her  stately  head  unrivallM  to  the  stars ; 
From  hence  we  wont  all  Hion  to  survey. 
The  fields,  the  ramp;  the  fleets,  and  roiling  8ea» 
With  steel  the  jrielding  timbers  we  assaiFd, 
Where  loose  the  huge  disjointed  structure  faii'd  ; 
Then,  tugg'd  convubive  firom  the  shatt^d  walls. 
We  push  the  pile :  the  ponderous  ruin  fetlh 
Tumbling  in  many  a  whiri,  with  thund'ring  sound,. 
Doirtt  headlong  on  the  foes,  and  smokes  ahmg  tbt  ' 

ground. 
But  crowds  on  crowds  the  buiyd  troops  supply ; 
And  in  a  storm  the  beams  and  rocky  fragments  flp» 

"  Full  in  the  portal  rag'd  with  loud  alarms 
Brave  Pyrrhus,  glittering  in  his  brazen  amii. 
So  froim  his  den,  the  wintet  slept  away. 
Shoots  forth  thebumish'd  snake  in  open  day; 
Who,  fed  with  every  poison  of  the  plain. 
Sheds  his  old  spoils,  and  shines  in  youth  again  i 
Proud  of  his  goldte  scales  rolls  towMng  on, 
And  darts  his  forky  sting,  and  glitters  on  the  Sub* 

"  To  him  the  mighty  Periphas  su<H:eeds, 
And  the  bold  chief*  who  drove  his  father^  steeds  ;    ' 
With  these  the  Scyrian  bands  advance,  and  aim 
Full  at  the  battlements  the  missive  flame. 
Fierce  Pyrrhus  in  the  front  with  forceful  sway 
Ply'd  the  huge  axe,  and  hew'd  the  beams  away  ; 
The  solid  timbers  from  the  portal  tore. 
And  rent  from  ev'ry  hinge  the  brazen  door. 
At  last  the  chief  a  mighty  opening  made,  [play'd : 
And,  all  th'  imperial  dome,  hi  aJl  her  length  dit* 
The  sacred  rooms  of  Troy's  first  monarchs  fie. 
With  Priam's  pomp,  profan'd  by  every  eye  ; 
In  arms  the  centries  to  the  breach  repair. 
And  stand  embody'd.  to  repel  the  war. 

"Now  far  within,  the  regal  rooms  disclose. 
Loud  and  more  loud,  a  direful  scene  of  woes ; 
The  roof  resounds  with  female  shrieks  and  cries# 
And  the  shrill  echo  strikes  the  distant  skies. 
The  tremMing.matrons  fly  from  place  to  placa^ 
And  kiss  the  pillars  with  a  last  embrace ; 
Bold  Pyrrhus  storms  with  all  his  father's  fire ; 
The  barriers  burst ;  the  vanquish'dgtiards  retire  | 
The  shatter'd  doors  the  thuod'ring  engines  ply ; 
The  bolts  leap  back ;  the  sounding  hinges  fly ; 
The  war  breaks  in ;  loud  shouts  the  hostile  tratr; 
The  gates  are  storm'd ;  the  foremost  soldiers  slain ; 
Through  the  wide  courts  the  crowding  Argivesroamt 
And  swarm  triumphant  round  the.regal  dome. 
Not  half  so  fierce  the  foamy  deluge  bounds. 
And  bartts  resistless  o'er  the  level'd  mounda; 
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d  raarinf  o*er  the  plain, 
,  tod  houses  to  the  main. 
t«  gate  th'  Atrides  view'd^ 
er'd  o*cr  with  blopd ; 
he  mournful  scene, 
with  the  mother  queen« 
ng  with  his  gofe 
'd  at  the  shrine  before, 
.1  worji  divine ! 
(Such  were  bit  hopes  of  a  long  regal  line) 
Rich  in  barbaric  gold,  with  trophies  crown'd, 
Sunk  with  their  proud,  support  of  .pillars  round ; 
And,  where  the  flames  retire,  the  foes  possess  tl^ 
ground. 
*'  And  now,  great  queen,  you  haply  lon|;  to  know 
'The  fate  of  Priam  in  this  general  woe. 
When  with  sad  eyes  the  venerable  sire 
Beheld  his  11  ion  sun^  in  hostile  fire ; 
His  palace  storm'd,  the  lofty  gates  laid  low. 
His  rich  pavillions  crowded  with  the  foe ; 
Inarms,  long, since disus'd,  the  hoary  sage 
Loads  each  stiff  languid  limb,  that  shook  with  age; 
Girds  on  an  unperforming  sword  in  vain, 
And  runs  on  death  amidst  the  hostile  train. 
Within  the  courts,  beneath  the  naked  sky. 
An  altar  rose ;  an  aged  laurel  by ; 
That  o'er  the  hearth  and  household -gods  displayed 
A  SQl^n  gloom,  a  deep  majestic  shade : 
Hither,  like  doves,  who  close-embody'd  fly 
From  some  dark  tempest  black'ning  in  the  sky, 
The  queen  for  refuge  with  her  daughters  ran. 
Clung  and  embracM  their  images  in  vain. 
But  when  in  cumbrous  arms  the  king  she  spy'd, 

*  Alas !  my  poor  unhappy  lord  ?*  she  cry'd, 

'  What  more  than   madness,    'midst  these  dire 

alarms, 
MovM  thee  to  load  thy  helpjess  age  with  arms  ? 
No  aid  like  thine  this  dreadful  hoar  demands. 
But  asks  far  other  strength,  far  other  bands. 
Ko !  could  my  own  dear  Hector  arm  again. 
My  own  dear  Hector  now  would  arm  in  vain. 
0     Come  to  these  altars ,  IterC  we  all  shall  have 
One  common  refuge,  or  one  common. grave.' 
This  said,  her  aged  lord  the  queen  embraced. 
And  on  the  sacred  seat  the  monarch  placM. 

"Whenlol  Polites,  one  of  Priam's  sons,  [runs. 
Through  darts  and  fo^,  from  slaughtering  Pyrrbus 
Wounded  he  traverses  the  cloyster'd  dome. 
Darts  through  the  courts,  and  shoots  from  room  to 

room; 
Close,  close  behind,  pursuM  the  furious  foe. 
Just  graspM  the  youth,  and  aim'd  the  fatal  blow ; 
Soon  as  within  his  parents'  sight  he  pass'd, 
Pierc'd  by  the  pointed  death,  he  brcath'd  his  last : 
He  fell ;  a  purple  stream  the  pawnient  dy'd. 
The  soul  coiifies  gushing  in  the  crimson  tide. 
The  king,  that  scrne  impatient  to  survey. 
Though  death  surrounds  him,  gives  his  fury  way  ; 

*  And  oh  !  may  ev'ry  violated  god, 
Barbarian  !  thank  thee  for  this  deed  of  blood  ; 
(If  gods  there  arc,  such  actions  to  regani,) 
Oh !  may  they  give  thy  guilt  the  full  reward ; 
Guilt,  tuat  a  father's  sacred  eyes  dcfiPd 

With  blood,  the  blood  of  his  dear  murder'd  child  1 

Unlike  thy  sire,  Achilles  the  divine  ! 

(But  sure  Achilles  was  no  sire  of  thine  !) 

Poc  as  I  was,  the  hero  deign'd  to  hear       [pray'r ; 

The  guest's,  the  suppliant's,  king's,  and  father's 

To  funeral  rites  rcstor'd  my  Hector  slain. 

And  safe  di^mlss'd  me  to  my  realms  again.* 


This  said,  his  tremUiiig  arm  estiy*d  to  fhrov 
The  dull  dead  javelin,  that  scarce  reacb'd  the  ibt| 
The  weapon  languishingly  lag^  along. 
And,  guiltless,  on  the  buckler  faintly  rung. 
*  Thou  then  be  fint,'  replies  the  chidE,  '  to  go 
Witli  these  sad  tidings  ta  his  gb09tbekOTi 
Begone-*->flcquaint  hina  with  my  orinws  inTroy^- 
And  tell  my  sire  of  his  degeneratcboy. 
Die  then,'  he'  said,  and  dragged  the  mooaich  on, 
I  Through  the  warm  blood  that  issn'd  from  bis  too, 
Staggering  and  sliding  in  the  slipp'ry  gore,. 
And  to  the  shrine  the  royal  Tiotim  bow ; 
Dx^k'd  in  the  left  he  gtmspt  the  silver  bsjrs. 
High  in  the  right  the  flaming  blade  be  reais, 
Then  to  the  hilt  with  all  his  force  api^'d. 
He  plunged  the  ruthless  falchion  in  his  side. 
Such  was  the  fate  unhappy  Priam  found, 
Who  saw  his  Troy  lie  levell'd  with  the  groond ; 
He,  w|m>  found  Asia  sent  bis  high  ooomiands. 
And  stretch'd  his  empbna  o'er  a  htMndrad  lands. 
Now  lies  a  headless  carcase  oo  the  shore. 
The  man,  the  monarch,  and  the  nave  no  nore  \ 
Then,  nor  till  then,  I  fear^  the  forions  ibe, 
Struck  with  that  scene  of  uMKsmpled  woe  ; 
S0on  as  I  saw  the  murder'd  king  expire; 
His  old  compeer,  my  venerable  sire. 
My  palace,  son,  and  consort  left  behind. 
All,  all,  at  once  came  rushing  on  my  mind* 
I  gaz'd  aroqnd,  but  not  a  friend  was  tkere  ;* 
My  hapless  friends,  abandoned  to  despuitj 
Had  leap'd  down  headlong  froia  the  lofty  spiifO, 
Tir'd  with  their  toils ;  or  plung'd  amidst  the  fireb 

*'  Thus  left  alone,  and  wand'ring,  1  survey 
Where  trembling  Helen  olose  and  silent  lay 
In  Vesta's  poreh ;  and  by  the  dismal  gUr* 
Of  rolling  flames  discern  the  fi&tal  Cur; 
The  common  plague!  by  Troy  and  Greece  a^hori'd! 
She  fear'd  alike  the  vengeful  lYojaa  sword. 
Her  injur'd  country,  and  abandon'd  lord. 
Fast  by  the  shrine  I  spy'd  the  lurking  dame^ 
And  all  my  soul  was  kindled  into  flanoe  : 
My  ruin'd  country  to  revenge,  I  stood 
In  wrath  resolved  to  shed  her  impiauahlood. 
'  Shall  she,  this  guilty  fair,  retorn  in  peace, 
A  queen,  triumphant,  thioogh  the   reahns  ef 

Greece, 
And  see,  attended  by  her  Phrygian  tram. 
Her  home,  her  parents,  spouse,  and  sons  again? 
For  her  curst  cause  shall  raging  flames  destroy 
The  stately  structures  of  imperial  Troy  ? 
So  many  slaughters  drench  the  Dardan  shore? 
And  Priam's  self  lie  welt'ring  in  his  gore  ? 
No  ! — she  shall  die — for  though  the  victor  gain 
No  fame,  no  triiunph  for  a  woman  slain ; 
Yf  t  if  by  just  revenge  the  traitress  bleed. 
The  world  consenting  will  applaud  the  deed: 
To  my  own  vengeance  I  devote  her  head. 
And  the  great  spirits  of  our  heroes  dead.' 

*'  Thus  while  I  rav'd,  I  saw  my  mother  rise, 
Confest  a  goddess,  to  my  wori'dritig  eyes. 
In  pomp  unusual,  and  divinely  bright; 
Her  beamy  glories  piere'd  the  shades  oiF  ntgfct ; 
Such  she  appear'd,  as  when  in  Heaven's  abodes 
She  shines  in  all  her  glories  to  the  gods. 
Just  raib'd  to  strike,  my  hand  she  gently  took, 
Then  from  her  rosy  lips  the  goddess  spoke,   [on? 

'*  *  What  wrath  so  fierce  to  vengeance  drives  thi» 
Arc  we  no  objects  of  thy  care,  my  son  ? 
Think  of  Anchiscs,  and  his  helpless  age^ 
Thy  hoary  sire  eacpos'd.to  hostile  nge^' 
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thhik  irtldy  #Mir  Cf^to  yift  ftoiivif«, 
ThifA  if  thy  ohfM,  ^  yoaDg  lUhifl  ti¥» ; 
Wliom,  ever  bov'riagr  nHiiid,  th«  Ofttkf  endow. 
Prom  cvVjr  tide  endangei^d  by  tli«  foi* ;' 
And,  bi^i  iny  ctre  withstood,  the  rtiihie*  #»ord 
loQf  tinoe  had  slftugfater'd,  or  the  flatnet  d^rour'd. 
Nor  M«iiteoiifl  Heten  now,  nor  IVirif  hiame, 
HerfuUty  cfuintift,  w  hit  Anhap|>y  Hatne ; 
The  gods,  m^  aoh,  Ih'  immortal  gedn  destrby 
This  gioriooB  emphne,  ansl  the  tewVt  of  Troy. 
Heaoethen  retire,  retire  without  delay, 
Attend  thy  owther,^  and  her  wortift  obey ;' 
Look  up,  fmr  lo !  I  tikir  thy  dond^  eye 
From  the  thick  midiit  bi  dim  tnortatity ; 
Where  yon  rude  piles  of  ihatter'd  ramparts  rise, 
Stone  rent  from  Mooe,  hi  dreadAil  niia  lies,  ftlies : 
And  Mack  with  roMing  smoke  the  4imj  whirlwind 
There,  Neptnoe*8  tHdettt  brenki  the  bttlwarkt 

down, 
There,  from  her  hatitheavts  the IrernhKog town; 
Ilear'n's  aw^l  queeii,  to  nrgethe  Trojan  ikte, 
Here  storms  tremend6ns  at  the  Scean  gate> 
Radiant  hi  unhi  the  (Various  toddeM  stands. 
And  from  tbe  Havy  caffs  her  Argive  hands. 
On  yoB  W(^  tow*r  the  martial  maid  behoM, ' 
With  her  dread  Oorgon  hIaKe  in  ekAuk^ef  g«M. 
Great  JoTe  himtdf  the  sons  of  Greece  iMjpfires, 
Saeh  arm  he  terengtheos,  anod  eacih  soift  he  fires. 
Agahistthi^  TA^Mrt,  fMn  the  bright  abodes^ 
See !  where  the  thitAd*re«>  tails  «h*  embatt1^d  godi. 
Strire  then  lio  ihore  with  Hea^'n ;— but  oh !  retreat,  i 
Ovfself  wilf  IfifTde  thee  to  thy  fhther^jt  seat; 
Ottrself  wm  de^ef  and  liefrieiid  thy  ftiaht.'    ' 
She  said,  anfd  stiMc  wiHrin  the  shades  bfufi^ht ; 
Andio!  the  fodi  with  dreadM  faces  iFi^wn'd, 
And  k>wer*d,  mii)fffi<!ally  stem,  aroutad. 
Then  fell  protidintfnH  btriwarks,  tow^,  and  spires ; 
ThenTVby,  though  rils'd^  Noptune,  stink  hi  fires. 
80  when  an  aged  aHh^  whose  honours  rise 
F^om  ^raeiteep  moMtain  towering  to  th^  skies, 
Wi«h  many  an*  axe  h^  Aioutihg  «wafaK  Is  ply*d. 
Fierce  they  repeat  the  strokes  from  every  iide ; 
T^<  tall  tlee'WehlbH^g,''as'the  bloirs  go  romid. 
Sews  the  high  hesltl,  and  nods  to  every  wmind : 
At  last  quite  ? ihgulshM,  with  a  dfuadait  peal, 
la  one  loud  gfTMin  rella^rashhig' down  the  va}< 
HeadltNig  wf  ih  Inlf  the  shatte^d  miMntaia  fliek, 
Ahd  strelehM  out  bug*  te  length  th'  wnseaiuned 
itdnltesL       •         ' 

"  Mowj  by  the  goddess  led,  I  bend  my  way, 
Though  jairelhis  hM,  aAd  Aames  around  me  play  j 
With  siofrfng  spires  IM  HaoM*  obli<|ttely  -fiy, 
The  glancing  darts  turn  innocently  by.      ' 
800a  as,  these  various  dangers  pak,,  f  eeme 
Within  my  rer^rend  Aither^s  ancient  dome, 
Whom  firsf  I  MUght,  %>  bear  hia  belplest  age 
Safe  o'er  the  nfauotaiAs/'fer  from  hoKtile  rage  ^ 
An  cxiPd  Kfe  disdaidihg  to  enj«r. 
He  stands  determined  to  expire  with  Tro¥ : 
'  Ply  you,  who  health,   mm  youth,  and  sthtngtb 

maintain, 
Vou,  whose  warm  blood  beats  liigh  in  every  vein ; 
For  mt  had  Jlea^  dieoreed  a  longer  date, 
H««v*n  had  preset'r'd  for  m«  the  Dardan  state  | 
Tfee  touch  of  iJfe  already  have  I  fcndwih, 
Jtt  me  my  country's  fall  prevent  my  own  j 
Thilk  then,  this  aged  otffse  with  Tliun  1^11, 
And  tike,  eih  1  taki^  ywof  solemn  laM  ferewelt : 
For  deaih-p4h«M>  hahds  that  offitje  V«t^«lii  do: 
«  not— ru  beg  it  ftwm  ilm  pi^iDif'fcab 
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At  least  thft  soMier  ibr  my  ipolli  iHtT  ecMra  |    *  ] 
Nor  heed  I  now  tlie  honours  of  a  tomb. 
Grown  to  my  friends  an  lisHees  heAvy  load. 
Long  have  f  liv»d,  abhorr'd  by  ivery  god, 
Since,  in  his  wrath,  high  Heaven's  ahnigfity  s)r# 
Blasted  these  limbs  with  his  avenging  fire.' 

**  Thus  he ;  and  obstmately  brat  appears  t 
The  mbumM  femily  stand  round  liitMrs. 
Myself,  my  shrieking  wife,  my  weeping  son« 
Pricrtds,  sr.rvanti,  all,  entreat  him  to  be  gone. 
Nor  to  the  general  ruin  add  his  own ; 
Bid  bim  be  rwoncil'd  to  life  once  morcf,  • 
Nor  urge  a  fale,  that  flew  too  swift  befbre* 
Unmov'rf,  he  rtill  determines  to  maintain 
His  cruel  purpose,  and  w^  plead  in  vam. 

"  Once  more  I  hiirty  to  the  dire  alarms, 
To  f  ml  ^  mberalde  life  in  arms ; 
For  oh!  what  mcsisorcs could  I'now purstlei> 
When  death,  and  only  death.  Was  left  in' view  } 
*  To  lly  the  foe,  and  leave  your  aifc  alone, 
Could  such  a  sire  propose  to  mich  a  ftm  ?  * 

If  'tis  by  y'our^s  and  HeavenN  high  will  det*reed,' 
That  yoh,  and  all,  with  hapless  Ti-oy,  mint  bleed c 
If  not  tier  least  remain?  you  deitn  to  savey  " 
Behold  !  the  door  lies  open  to  the  ijtaVe.  • 
Pyrrhua  will  soon  be  here,  all  cover'd  o'er 
And  red  from  venerable  Priaa^  gore  ; 
Who  sUbbM  the  son  before  th€  Hthet^s  view. 
Then  at  the  shrine  the  roysJ  fhther  slew. 
Why,  heavenly  nmther !  did  thy  guanlian  cafa  - 
Snatch  me  froih  firta,  and  shield  me  In  the  war  ? 
Within  these  trails  to  alee  the  Grecians  reami     '  , 
And  purple  alaughier  stride  iironnd  the  dotite } 
To  see  my  n^uMCT^d  coB9ort,  son,  and  fire,      •  - 
Sfaeep'd  in  each  bther*s  blood,  on  heafto  expire ! 
Arms !  arms  \  my  friends,  with  speed  my  arott 

supply, 
Tis  Our  last  hour,  andsummmtsustodle;      ' 
My  armi  !~-4n  vain  you  hold  me,— let  me  ^6*-*  ' 
^vc>  gi^e  me  hack  this  moment  to  the  (be. 
*Tid  well— we  will  not  tamely  perisb  afl; - 
But  die  rcveng>d,  and  trium^'h  In  our  fell.' 

"  Now  ntshing  fbrth,  in  radiant  arms,  I  wieM 
The  sword  once  more,  and  grhie  the  pbnd^rous 

shield.  •  " 

When,  at  the  door,  my  vreephig  spouse  1  mecft. 
The  fair  Creiish,  who  embrac'd  my  feet, 
And  clinriog  round  them,  with  distraction  wHA, 
Reached  to  my^arms  my  dear  unhappy  chllfl  t 
And  •  Oh  ?»  she  cries,  ♦  if  bewt  on  death  thou  run, 


Tske, 


thy  wretched  wife  asjl 


tsJOt  with  thee, 
son;" 

Or,  if  one  glimmering  h<^fram  arms  a^ieftf,     '  ' 
I>ef«id  those  walls,  ahd  try  thy  valour  liere  i 
Ah  I  who  tfhall  guard  thy  i^n'e,  when  thou  art  sU^ 
Tfiy  child,  or  me,  thy  conior^  once  in  va^n  V      ' 
Thus  while  Ae  raves,  tbe  vaulted  dome  repliaa 
Tu  her  loud  »hrit'ks,  and  a^nizin;?  cries. 

'•  Wlien  lo !  a  wond'rous  Prodigy  appeatt. 
For  while  each. parent  kissM  the  boy  with  tears. 
Sudden  a  circling  flame  wai'seen  to  sprtad 
With  beams  refulgent  round  Tiihts*  h^d$ 
Then  on  his  locks  the  lambent  ylory  preys. 
And  barmleai  fires  around  his  tem^^  \fute. 
IVemblin^r^and  pale'we  qtieneh  with  hnsy  care 
The  sadred  fires,  and  shake  his  flaming  h^ir.         " 
Rut  old  Anchises  lills  liis  joyful  eyes. 
His  hantlA  and  voice,  in  transport,  to  the  ^kiM. 


"  •  Almighty  JovCl  4h  glory  Ihron'd  on  Vlri^ 
ThisoiMai«g«rdsuvw9th*gi^jiekKM^;.    ^ 
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If  e^er  tmr  vowt  d^et y*d  thy  aid  dirinef 
Vouchsafe  t,hy  succour,  and  oonfirm  tby  tigii'' 
Scarce  )iad  he  fpoke,  when  sudden  firom  the  pole. 
Fall  on  the  left, .  the  happy  thunders  roll ; 
A  sUr  shot  swe<:piog  through  the  shades  of  nighty 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  light, 
That  ^*«r  the  palace^  gliding  from  above, 
To  point  our  way,  descends  in  Ida's  grovcj, 
Then  left  a. bug  conlinu'd  streapa  in  view,  , 
The  track  still  glittering  where  the  glory  flew. 
The  flame  psAt  gleaming  with  a  bluish  glarei  , 

And  smokee  ciff^uiphur  fill  the  tainted  air.    ,  j 

"  At  this  convinc'd,  aroao  my  reverend  sire,    ^  • 
AddressM  the  gods,  and  hail'd  the  sacred  fire. 

•  Proceed,  my  friends,  no  iooger  1  delay. 

But  instant  follow  where  you  Itjkd  the  way,  , 

Ye  gods*,  by  these  your  omens,  you  ordaia 
That  from  Xhe  womb  of  fate  shall  rise^again,      .   , 
To  Ngbt  and  life,  a  gloiious  second  Troy ; 
Then  sav^  this  house,  and  this  auspicious  bpy ; . 
Convitic'd  by  omens  so  divinely  bright, 
I  g%,  my  son,,  companion  of  (by  flight.' 
T^us  tt'^'^and  nearer  now  in  curling  spires 
Through  the  Ipng  walls  roU'd  on  tbe  roaring  fires. 

•  Haste  then,  my  sire,*  I  cryM,  *  my  neck  ascend, 
With  joy  beneath  your  sacred  load  I  bcud. 
Together  will  we  share,  where'er  I  go. 

One  common  welfore^  or  one  common  woe. 
Ourseif  nith  oare  wilt  youiyg  liilus  lead  ; 
At  safef  distance  you  my  spouse  succeed ; 
Heed  jtoo  these  orders^  ye  attendant  trains 
Without  the  wall  stands  Ceres'  vacant  fane, 
Bais'd  on, a  mount;  au  aged  cypress  near,     . 
Preserv'd  fof  ?ges  with  religious  fear ; 
Thither,  ifoni  dtffierent  roads  assembling,  come. 
And  mcet/.'tAbody*d  at  the  sacred  dome  : 
Thou,  thou,  my  sire,  our  gods  and  relics  bear; 
lliesc  haiii|^,  yet  horrid  with  the  stainf  of  war. 
Refrain  theif^^ucb  unhallowM  till  tbe  day. 
When  ^ic  ,pMr§  «tieam  shall  wash   the  guilt 
away.*, 

"  Nuw,<  with  a  lion>  spoils  bespread,  I  take 
My  sire;  a  ple^a^ing  burthen,  on  by  back ; 
Close  ciingiK^  to  my  hand,  and  pressing  nigh. 
With  steps  unequal  trippM  liilus  by; 
Behind,,  my  iov'd  Creiisa  tQok  her  way ; 
Through  every  lonely  dark  recess  we  stray : 
And  F,  who  late  th*  embattled  Greeks  could  dare. 
Their  flying  dartjs,  and  whole  emboUy'd  war. 
Now  take  alarm,  while  horrours  reign  around. 
At  every  breeze,  and  start  at  every  sound. 
With  fancy'd  fears  my  busy  thoughts  were  wild 
For  my  dear  father,  ^nd  endangered  child. 

"  Now,  to  the  city  gates  approach  iujg  near, 
I  seem  the  sound  of  trampling  feet  to  hear. 
Alarm'd,  my  sire  lookM  forward  through  the  shade, 
And,  *  Fly  my  son,  they  come,,  they  come!'  he 
said ; 

•  Lo !  from  their  shields  I  see  the  splendours  strc^ ; 
And  ken  distinct  the  helmet's  fiery  gleam:' 

And  here,  some  envious  god,  in  this  di»may. 
This  sudden  terrour,  snatch'd  my  sense  away. 
For  while  o'er  devious  paths  I  \»ildly  trod. 
Studious  to  wander  from  the  beaten  road ; 
I  lost  my  dear  Creiisa,  nor  can  tell 
From  that  sad  moment,  if  by  fate  she  fell ; 
Or  sunk  fatigu'd  ;  or  straggled  from  the  train  ; 
Jiutah  I  she  liovcr  blist  these  eyes  again ! 
Nor,  till  to  Ceres'  ancient  wall  we  came, 
Did' I  suspect  her  lost,  nor  mis*  the  dame* 


There  all  the  tFMp).»si«mblp4,'«U  botlW, 
Ix)8t  to  her  friends,  her  ^tl^cr,  top,  and  me. 
Whal;Qiui«,«wi)at  gods  did  niy  wilfi^iy  spate) 
At  both  (  ravM,  and  madden'd  lyith  de^r. 
In  TiiQy'f  last  ruins  did  I  ever  know 
A  fcene  00  crarl  1  ■  toch  transcendent  3ro^ ! 
Our  gods,  my  son,  and  fat^fr,  ^>  the  train 
I  next  coromond,  and  hide  tl^em  la  the  plain; 
Then,^  for  Jtqy,  and  ihin^ln  jinns,again. 
Rcsolv'd  the  burning  town  to  f^der  o'er. 
And  tempt  the  dangers  that  J  scap'd  befuw. 
Now  to  tb^  gale  I  run  ivitli.^ri^  baste,,  •         t 
Whence  '(irst  from  IVion  to-t^  plain  I  past ; 
Dart  round  my  #yes.  io  erety  ^placc  jn  vain, 
And  tread  my  fonner  footsteps  o'er  again. 
Surrounding  horrpurs  all  piy  ioul  afluright; 
4nd  more,  the  dreadful  silence  of  tbe  night 
N^t  IP  ipy  h^usfi  I  Hew  j^itJltput  delay, 
If  there,  if  haply  there  she  bent  her  way. 
In  v'^ini^tbe  conquering  .ibf:$,w^e  entcx'd  there | 
Digho'er  the  dom^,  the  JQ^noes  cniblaze  the  air; 
Fierce  to  devour,  the  fiery  teonpest  flies. 
Swells  in  the  wind,  and.U^uqdera  tg^the  skies. 
Back  to  th'. embattled  citadel  I,raHa.  ,, 
And  sefjch'd  her  father's  i^gai  wim  in  vain. 
Ulysses  now,  and  Phoeniot;  1  survfyj 
Whogoard,  in  Juno's  fane,  j^qgathj^rMprey^ 
In  one  huge  heap  the  Trojan  wic^Ub  wan  roiled* 
Refulgent  robes,  and  bowU  of  vofi^fOj  gold* . 
4  pile  of  ubles  on  the  pavement  nodf  > 
SnatchM  from  the  blazing  temi>l^pC  tl^e  gods. 
A  mighty  train  of  shrieking  mcf^hnni .bound, 
Stood  with  their  captive  children  frem)>Hng  TOnodL 
Yet  more— rl  boldly  raise  mST  voiqa  op^  high. 
And  in  the  shade  on  dear  Creiisa  qrf ; 
Call  on  her  name  a  thousand  times  jn  vaiut 
But  still  repeat  the  darling  name  again.. 
Thus  wliile  I  rave  and  roll  my  searching  eyei^ 
Solemn  and  slow  I  saw  her  shade  arise, 
The  form  enlarged  majestic  ^fi^OiVfd.  along ; 
Fear  rais'd  my  hair,  and  lifrrpur  clUin'd  mf 

.tongue: 
Thus  id  i  stood  amaz'd,  the  h^av'nly  /air 
With  tlieee  mild  accentf  soothed  my  ^ercadespalre 

"  *  Why  with  excess  of  sorrow  favea  in  rain 
My  dearest  lord,  at  what  the  goda  ordnii^  ? 
Oh  could  I  share  thy  toila !-H>ttt ipte  denies; 
And  Jove»  dread  Jove,  t1^  sover6ign{Of  Ibe  ikick 
In  long,  long  exile,  art  thou  doom'd  to  sweep 
Seas  alter  seas,  and  plough  tbe  wat'ry  deep- 
Hesperia  shall  be  thine,  where  Tyber  glides 
Through  fruitful  realms',  and  roUs  in  easy  tides* 
There  shall  tliy  fates  a  happier  lot  piovidie, 
A  glorious  empire,  and  a  ro^'al  bridev 
Then  let  your  sorrows  for.Cffliisa  cease  ; 
For  know,  I  never  shall  he  led  to  Greece  ; 
Nor  feel  the  victor's  chain,  nor  capjtive's  1' 
A  siave  to  some  imperious  Argive  dame^ 
No  ! — ^bom  a  princess,  sprung  from  Heav'n  abov^ 
Ally'd  to  Venus,  and  deriv'd  liroro  Jove, 
Sar red  from  Greece,  'tis  mine,  in  thcee  abodes^ 
To  6er\-e  the  glorious  mother  of  the  gods. 
Farewell ;  and  to  our  son  thy  caie  approve. 
Our  son,,  the  pledge  of  our  eomiputual  love.' 

**  Thus  she;  and  as  I  wept,  and  wi»h'd  tositf 
Ten  thousand  things,  dissolvM  in  air  away. 
Thrice  round  her  neck  my  eager  arms  I  threw  | 
Til  rice  fipom  my  empty  arms  the  pha 
Swift  as  the  wind,  with  momentary  I 
Swift  as  a  fluting  visioB.of  Uie  nigbi. 
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Kow,  da^'iptntmcHTft^,  \o  iny  long*—  * 
Fromruin'd  flion  I  rHbilirh  a^in  ; 
Tb  mbom,  iffhb  wonder  and  sorprise 
A  mighty  crowd  of  new  co|hpanions , 
A  host  cif  willing  etfles  round  tne  sCa 
Matroto,  and  mm,  a  roiserable  hai 
Eager  the  wretch*^'potir  from  eVcty 
To  share  my  fbrttme^  on  th(*  fakmy 
Valiant,  and  arm'd; '  my  con*(Joct  th 
To  featl  imdtix  them  on  som^  fbrt-igi 
And  now,  o'er  Ida  with  an  earif  rai 
FUiiie«  tl0e  bri^tht^K  that  leads  t 
No  hopes  of  aid  in  yiew^  apd  every  ( 
Poiiest  by  Greece,  .'at  len«>i  T  yield 
Safe  o'er  tb^hill  my  father  I  convc; 
And  bear  the  Venei^ble  load  a;way.** 


tka.  r....^ . 


VIRGIJl'S  jpy$ip. 


JRvtAt ,  p^fo<^eeds  In  his  relation :  h 
couni  of  the  fleet  in  wliich  he  s 
•access  of  his  Qrit  vqyage  to 
tbe;ice  b^,  directs  his  course  to  I 
the  oracle  ^hat  place  the  gods 
fo^  iiis  habitation  f  iy  <|,mistakc 
answer,  he  settles  in  Crete;  his 
give  hifn  the  tnie  sense  of  tlie  ora 
He  ibUow;'  their  advice,  and*  ma 
his  wajf  fbr  Itajyv  he  ,|s  casi  on 
and  meets  wit^  very  ^urprisipg'  t 
at  leni^h.he  Iqiv^s  on.  Sicily  ;,w1 
Anchisee  dies-  jTbis  is  the  playe 
sailing  from,  wh(;p  the  t^mpo^t  i 
him  upon) the  Carthagini^^n  coast 


"  Wbb!i  Heav'Q  destroyed,  by  too 
The  throne  of  Wfamj  and' the  Phry 
WhenTreyv  though  Keptm*^  tais'd 

round. 
The  prider  of  AftTa,  iatcH^  upon  the 
WewW??litln  ttw^C  ir*)iidii»>nt^=il 
CaH'dbytK^'rtiidhVgotrtfenl  6f  th6=  i 
Secret,  a  so^wen  naVy  Wfe  pbrtl^e,' 
JBcm^h  Antaikfros;  aV^i  the  hills  o 
Doubtful,  where  ^ifeat'n  would  fik  < 
Oar  gathered  pow'r^  )pi¥pAii«  to  plou 
Scarce  had  the  summer  ^t  a  genin 
My  sire  commands  the  cfcnva^s  to  dl 
And  steer  wherevetftiteshdti  Id  poin 
With  tears  I  leave  the  jpbt^,  rpy  na 
And  tl^ose  dear  ffelds;  where  f  lion  i 
Anexird  wretfch,  I  l^ad'tnto  th^'f1<^ 
Mysoif,  my'lVlendir,  andallmyvai 
**  The  wirfiKe  thttitiaiji  till  fi  bo 
Sacred  to  M^rri,  Ly<n/rgas'  ancient 
All^'a  to  Troy,  yhfld  Toft anf<  townM 
The  same  their  ^dj^  and  hospitable* 
Thither,  wHhf«t^a\4fse,  my  conn 
And  imisM  i^  tdite  ohid  the  wmdfng 
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PITT'S  TRANSLATIOM 


Swift  from  tke  port  oor  e«ger  coone  we  ply, 
And  lands  tod  towns  roll  backward,  as  we  fly. 
^  '*'  By  Doris  lor'd,  and  Ocean's  azure  god, 
Lrai  a  Aiir  Me  amid  th*  .^can  dood ; 
Which  Phoebus  fix'd ;  for  once  she  wanderM  rtund 
The  shores,  and  floated  on  the  vast  profound. 
But  now  unmov*d,  the  peopled  region  hrares 
Tbie  roaring  whirlwinds,  and  the  furious  Kavea. 
Safa  i«  her  open  ports  the  sacred  isle 
RecelvM  us,  harrass'd  with  the  naval  toil. 
Oui*  revcr'nce  due  to  Phopbus'  town  we  pay, 


Oe, 


The  hallowM  tripods  in  the  face  of  day. 
Humbled' we  fell ;  then,  prostrate  or  the  ground. 
We  hear  these  accents  in  an  awful  sound : 

•  Ye  f  alia^t  sons  of  Trc>y,  the  land  that  bore 
Yoiir  mij?hty  ancestors  to  light  before, 

On(«  more  their  great  dettcendants  shall  embrace  j^. 
^^o— seek  the  ancient  mother  of  your  race. 
There  the  wide  world,  Mnvfis^  house  shall  sway. 
And  down,  from  son  to  son,  th'  imperial  power 
tonvey.* 
**  Thus  Phsrbus  spoke;  and  joy  iMmultuous  ^*d 
The  thronging  crowds  ;  and  eager  all  eoquirM, 
y>y}\at  ^•a!^l,  what  town,  his  oracles  ordain, 
Where  the  kind  god  would  fix  the  wand'ring  train  ? 
Then  in  his  mind  my  sire  revolving  o'er 
The  long,  long  records  of  the  tinj«*h  before : 

*  I.eam,  ye  a^tsembled  petTS,'  he  cries,  *  from  mc, 
Tlio  happy  realm  the  laws  of  fate  decree; 

Fjiir  Crete  Imblimely  tow'rs  amid  the  doods, 
Proud  nurse  of  Jove,  the  rovtreign  pf  the  gods. 
There  ancient  hia  stands,  and  thence  we  trace 
The  fintt  memorials  of  the  Trojan  race ; 
A  hundrrnl  citie.f  th<'  blest  isle  contains. 
Anil  Uiasts  a  vast  extent  of  fruitful  plains. 
Hence  our  famM  ani^e^tor,  old  Toucit,  bore 
His  course,  and  :;ainM  the  fair  Khaetean  t^hore. 
There  the  great  chief  the  sieat  of  empire  chose, 
I?«-fore  pixind  Troy's  majestic  structures  ro»e  ; 
Till  then,  if  rightly  I  r«-eord  the  tqte. 
Our  n|d  forefather's  till'd  th«  lowly  vale. 
Fiom  hence  arriv'd  the  mother  of  the  g«ii<«» 
Hence  lier  loud  cymbals  and  her  sacn^d  woods  : 
Hence,  at  her  rites  religious  silence  rcigtw, 
And  lions  \*hirl  her  chariot  oVr  the  plains. 
1  hen  fly  we  speedy  where  the  j^  !s  comni.ind. 
Appease  the  winds,  and  seek  thcCretaB  land  : 


Nor  distant  is  the  ttioM;  U  Jcffthai  tmtk, 
Three  days  shall  waft  us  to  t^  Nisifiil  We.' 

**  This  said  ;  he  slays  the  victims  dqe,  and  Mi 
In  haste  the  smoking  altars  of  the  guds. 
A  bull  to  Pboibus,  and  a  bull  was  slain 
To  thee,  great  Neptnne,  mooaich  of  the  mail : 
A  milkwhile  ewe  to  e?*ry  western  brcexe, 
A  black,  to  ey'ry  storm  that  sweeps  the  seili 
Now  fiime  reports  Idomeneus'  retreat, 
Expeird  and  banish'd  from  the  throne  ef  Ostoi 
Free  f\rom  the  foe  the  TACsjit  region  by : 
We  leave  the  Delian  sbere,  and  plough  ths  iat*iy 

way. 
By  fruitful  Nazos,  o*er  the  Hood  we  fly, 
Where  to  the  Bacchanals  the  hills  reply  | 
By  green  Donysa  next  and  Paroa  steer. 
Where,  white  in  air,  her  glittering  rocks  appesr. 
Thence  through  the  Cyclades  the  navy  glides, 
Whose  clustVing  islands  stud  the  silver  tides. 
Loud  shout  the  sailors,  and  to  Crete  we  fly ; 
*  To  Crete,  our  country,-'  waa  the  general  ciyk 
Swift  shoots  the  fleet  before  the  (driving  bbst, 
And  on  the  Cretan  shore  descends  at  last 

"  With  eager  speed  I  frame  a  town,  and  call 
From  ancient  Pergamos  the  riiing  wall. 
Pleased  with  the  name^  my  Trojans  I  command 
To  raise  strong  tow'rs,  and  settle  in  the  land. 
Soon  as  our  lusty  youth  the  fleet  could  moor. 
And  draw  the  vessels  on  the  sandy  shore, 
Som^  join  th^  nuptial  bands:  with  busy  toil 
Their  fcllows  plotiffh  the  n^w-diacover'd  soil 
To  frame  impartial  laws  I  bend  my  cares. 
Allot  the  dwellings,  and  assign  the  shares. 
When  1o !  from  standing  air  and  poispnM  skict, 
A  sodden  plague  with  dire  contagion  flies. 
On  com  find  trees  the  dreadful  pest  began ; 
And  last  the  fierce  infection  seIzM  on  man. 
They  breathe  their  seuls  in  air ;  or  drag  with  pais 
Their  lives,  now  lengthenM  out  for  wbes,  in  vaia ; 
Their  wonted  food  the  blasted  6elds  deny, 
And  the  red  dog-star  fires  the  sultry  sky. 
My  sire  advisM,  to  measure  back  the  main, 
Onisult,  and  beg  the  Delian  gt>d  again 
To  end  our  woes,  his  Buccoiiv  to  display,    - 
And  to  our  wand*rings  point  the  certain  way. 

'*  'Twas  night ;  soft  slumbers  had  the  worid 
poasest, 
M^en,  as  f  lay  composed  in  pleasiof  test. 
Those  gods  I  bore  fr^m  flaming  Troy,  ante 
In  awful  figures  to  my  wond'riug  eyes : 
Close  at  my  couch  they  stoad,  divinely  height, 
And  sbone  distinct  by  Cynthia's  gleaming  Ught 
'llien,  to  dispel  the  cares  that  rack'd  my  hreait, 
llirse  words  the  visionary  pow'rs  addrest : 

**  *  Those  truths  the  god  in  DeJoa  would  Rpeiti 
By  us,,  his  envoys,  he  unfolds  in  Crete ; 
By  us,  companions  of  thy  an^  and  thee. 
From  flaming  llion  o'er  the  swelling  sea. 
l/>d  by  otir  care,  shall  thy  descendants  rise. 
The  world's  majestic  nionarcha,  to  the  skies* 
Then  build  thy  city  for  imperial  away. 
And  boldly  take  the  long  laborious  way. 
Forsake  this  region ;  for  the  Delian  pow*r 
Assigned  not  for  thy  seat  the  Qnoasian  short% 
<  >nce  by  CF.notrian8  tilld^  thexe  lies  a  |ilaca» 
TwaM  callM  Hesperta  by  the  Grecian  saoe ; 
For  martial  d(*ods  and  fruits  rcnoiKnM  by  tat( 
Rut  since,  Italia,  from  the  leader's  naoM. 
These  are  Uie  native  realms  the  &.tea  aaiigai 
Hence  rose  the  fathess  ofUt^fft^  line; 
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Tbe  frelt  flstnt ,  spiting  fh>fri  H^ten  abov^. 
And  anciMt  Dsrdmnns,  deriv*d  from  Jove, 
Rile  then,  in  haste  these  joyful  tidings  bear, 
These  trithi  uoqaeationM  to  thy  father's  ear. 
Begone— the  fur  Amonian  realms  explore, 
For  Jore  himself  denies  the  CreUn  shore.' 

"  StniclcwKh  the  voice  divine,  and  awful  sight, 
No  ctqaitton dream,  or  vision  of  the  night; 
I  Mv  tbe  wreaths,  their  features ;  and  a  Aream 
Of  tnclcliog  sweat  ran  down  from  every  limb. 
J  sterted  froas  my  bed,  and  rais'd  on  high 
My  hands  and  voice  in  rapture  to  the  sky. 
Then  (to  oar  gods  the  due  oblations  paid) 
Tbe  fcene  divine  befofe  my  sire  I  laid. 
Ut  owns  his  otonr  of  each  ancient  place. 
Our  two  gr^t  founders,  and  the  double  race. 

**  'My  son.'  he  cry'd,  *  whom  adverse  fhtcs  em- 
Oh !  e^ercisM  in  all  tbe  woes  of  Troy  !  Iploy  t 

Now  I  refliHJt,  Cassandra*s  word  divine 
Assigned  these  regions  to  the  Dardan  line. 
But  whosarmis'd,  the  sons  of  Troy  should  come 
1\»  fbir  Hfsperia  from  their  distant  home  ? 
Or  who  gave  cnedit  to  Cassandra's  strain, 
I>oom'd  by  the  fktes  to  prophesy  in  vain  ? 
Pursue  we  now  a  surer,  safer  road, 
By  Pbtebos  pointed,  and  obey  the  god.' 
Glad  we  cov^y,  and  leave  a  few  behind ; 
Then  spread  our  sails  to  catc^h  the  driving  iiind ; 
Forsake  this  realm  ;  the  sparkling  waves  divide. 
And  the  swift  vessels  shoot  along  the  tide. 

"  Kow  vaaish'd  from  our  eyes  tbe  lessening 
ground; 
And  all  the  wide  horizon  stretching  round, 
Atiove  was  sky,  beneath  was  sea  profound : 
When,  black'ning  by  degfebs,  a  gathering  cloud, 
Cbarg'd  with  big  storms,  flrown'd  dreaded  o'er  the 

flood. 
And  darken'd  all  the  main ;  the  whirlwinds  roar. 
And  roil  the  waves  in  mountains  to  the  shore. 
8iiatch'd  by  the  furious  gust,  the  vessels  keep 
Their  road  no  more,  but  scatter  o'er  tbe  deep : 
The  thunders  roll,  the  ibrky  lightnings  fly ; 
And  Hi  a  burst  of  rain  descends  the  sky. 
Far  from  our  course  was  dash'd  the  navy  wide. 
And  dark  we  wander  o'er  the  tossing  tide. 
Not  skiKnl  Palinuro  in  snch  a  sea, 
So  black  with  storms,  distingnish'd  night  from  day ; 
Nor  kneir  to  turn  the  helm,  or  point  the  way. 
Three  nights,  without  one  guiding  star  in  view. 
Three  dajrs,  withont  the  Sun,  the  navy  flew ; 
The  fourth,  by  dawn,  the  swelling  shores  we  spy; 
See  tbe  thin  smokes,  that  melt  into  the  sky. 
And  bluish  hill;;  just  opening  on  the  eye. 
We  ftirl  the  sails,  with  bending  oars  divide 
Tbe  fleshing  wavcs^  and  sweep  the  foamy  tiJe. 
*'  Safe  from  the  storm  the  Strophades  I  gain, 
EIncircled  by  the  vast  Ionian  main, 
fcVhere  dwelt  Celamo  with  her  harpy  train ; 
(tnoe  Boreas'  sons  had  chfls'd  the  direful  guests 
^rom  Pfaineus'  palace,  and  their  wonted  feasts. 
tut  lienda  to  scourge  mankind,  so  flcrce,  so  fell, 
If  a  v'n  never  aummonM  from  the  depths  of  HcII ; 
Sloated  and  gorg'd  with  prey,  with  wombs  obscene, 
bul  paunches,  and  with  ordure  still  unclean; 
wirgrin  face,  with  wings  and  hooky  claws ; 
>eatb  in  their  eyes,  and  famine  in  their  jaws. 
••  IIm^  port  we  enter*d,  and  with  joy  beheld 
uye  herds  of  oxen  graze  the  verdant  field, 
lid  f«^edjn^  flocks  of  goats,  withont  a  swain, 
i4t  raii^;^  at  hirge,  and  bonnd  along  the  plain ; 


We  seize,  we  slay,  and  to  the  oopi^iif  feast 
Call  every  gnd,  and  Jove  himself  a  guest. 
Then  on  tbe  winding  shore  the  Ubies  pM^ 
And  sat  indulging  in  tbe  rich  rtpast ; 
When  firom  the  mountains,  ttonibkB  to  Tiew, 
On  sounding  wings  tbe  monster  Harpies  flew. 
They  taint  the  ban^nct  with  their  touch  abhdrr'd*  • 
Or  snatch  the  smoking  viands  from  the  bonid. 
A  stench  oflensive  fbllews  where  they  fly. 
And  loud  they  scream,  and  raise  a  drcadftil  €17. 
Thence  to  a  cavern'd  rock  the  train  remove. 
And  the  close  shelter  of  a  shady  grove  ; 
Once  more  prepare  the  feast,  the  Ubles  imis*} 
Ohce  more  wiih  fires  tbe  loaded  altars  blaca. 
Again  the  fiends  from  their  dark  covert  fljr, 
Bnt  firom  a  different  quarter  of  the  sky  , 
With  loathsome  claws  they  snatch  the  food  9m9f^ 
Sknream  o'er  our  heads,  and  poison  «11  the  prey. 
EnragM,  I  bid  my  train  their  arm^  prepare. 
And  with  the  direful  monsters  wage  tbe  war* 
Close  iu  the  grass,  observant  of  the  word, 
I'hey  hide  the  shining  shield,  and  gleaming  SMiord^. 
Then,  as  the  harpies  from  the  bills  once  more 
Pour'd  shrieking  down,  and  crowded  rovnd  the 
On  his  high  stand  Misenus  sounds  from  far  [sboret* 
The  brazen  tntmp,  the  signal  of  the  van 
With  unaccu2»tom'd  fight  we  flew,  to  slay 
The  forms  obscene,  dread  monsters  of  the  saa. 
But  proof  to  steel  their  bides  and  pluriies  refnain  | 
We  strike  th'  impenetrable  fiends  in  vain, 
Who  from  the  fragments  wiag'd  th'  aerial  way* 
And  leave,  iovolv'd  in  stench,  the  mangled  prey  s 
All  but  Celseno  ;-*from  a  pointed  rock, 
Where  perch'd  she  sat,  the  boding  funr  spoke  a 
*  Then  was  it  not  enough,  ye  sons  of  Troy, 
Our  flocks  to  slaughter,  and  our  herds  destroy  ? 
But  war,  shall  impious  war,  your  wrongs  Quunlai% 
And  drive  the  harpies  from  their  native  reign  } 
Hear  then  your  dreadful  doom  with  due  regard^ 
Which  mighty  Jove  to  Phoebus  has  dedar*}^ 
Which  Phcebus  open'd  to  Celssoo's  viev. 
And  I,  the  furies'  queen,  unfold  to  yno. 
To  promised  Italy  your  course  you  ply^ 
And  safe  to  Italy  at  Kngth  shall  fly ; 
But  never,  never  raise  your  city  there» 
Till,  in  due  \engeance  for  tbe  wrongs  we  banr» 
Imperious  hunger  urge  you  to  devour 
Those  very  boards  on  which  you  fed  befpre.' 

**  She  ceas'd,  and  fled  into  the  gloomy  wood* 
With  hearts  dejected  my  companions  stood. 
And  sudden  horrours  froze  their  curdling  blood. 
Down  drop  tbe  shield  and  spear;  fiota  l^t  we 

cease. 
And  humbly  sue  by  suppliant  vows  for  peace; 
And  whether  goddesses,  or  fiends  from  Hell, 
Prostrate  before  the  monstrous  forms  wc  U\L 
But  old  Anchiftcs,  by  tbe  beating  floods. 
Invoked  with  sacrifice  th'  immortal  gods; 
And  rais'd  his  hands  and  voice : — '  Ye  pow'rs  divinei 
Avert  these  woes,  and  spare  a  righteous  Ime*' 
Then  he  commands  to  cut  the  cords  away ; 
With  southern  gales  we  plough  the  foamy  sea. 
And,  where  the  friendly  breeze  or  pilot  guides. 
With  flying  sails  we  stem  the  murmuring  tides. 
Now,  high  in  view,  amid  the  oiroling  floods. 
We  ken  Zac3'nthus  crownM  with  waving  woods* 
Dulic-hian  coasts,  and  Saroian  hills,  we  spy. 
And  proud  Neritos  tow'ring  in  the  sky. 
Rough  Ithaca  we  shiui,  a  rocky  shoro. 
And  curse  the  land  that  dire  Ulyssei  bore. 
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Then  din)  Lrpemte  svellM  to  sight,  who  t broods 
Hit  Ull  <5ri8l  brow  m  ambient  clouds ; 
Ijwt  opi^,.  by<legrees,  Apc»llu*s  faoe, 
llie  dili&d-of*spilor8  on  the  wintry  main. 
To  this  snmll  town,  fat!gu*d  with  toil,  we  haste; 
The  circtiog  anchors  from  the  prows  are  cast 
Safe  to  the  land  beyond  our  hopes  restored, 
W«  piHd  our  TOTTR  to  Heaven's  almighty  lord. 
AU  bright  in  suppling  oil,  my  friends  employ 
Their  liqibs  in  wrestling,  and  revive  with  joy 
On  Acdan  shores  the  sulemn  games  of  Troy. 
Pleased  ^e  refll^ct,  that  we  had  passed  in  peace. 
Thro'  foes  uonmnbcr'd,  and  the  towns  of  Greece. 

'*  Afeantlnie  the  Sun  his  annual  race  performs,  , 
And  bh^ring  Boreas  fills  the  tea  with  storms; 
I  hung  tkk  btazcn  buclcler  on  the  door, 
Which  once  in  fight  the  warlike  Abas  bore ; 
And  thus  inscribed — '  These  armS|  with  blood  dis- 

tain'd. 
From  conqoering  Greece  the  great  JEneas  gain'd :' 
Then,  rous'd  at  my  command,  the  sailors  sweep 
And  dash  with  bending  oars  the  sparkling  deep, 
Soon  had  we  lost  Phaeacia's  sinking  tow*rs. 
And  skimm'd  along  Epinis'  flying  shores. 
On  the  Cbaonian  port  at  length  we  fell ; 
Thenca  we  ascend  to  high  Buthrotos'  wall. 
Astonished  here  a  strange  report  we  found. 
That  Trojan  Helenas  in  Greece  was  crown*d. 
The  captire  prince  (victorious  Pyrrhus  dead) 
At  once  succeeded  to  bis  throne  and  bed ; 
And  fair  Andromache,  to  Troy  restor*d, 
Onoe  more  was  wedded  to  a  Dardan  lord. 
With  eager  Joy  I  left  the  fleet,  and  went      [event 
To  hail  my  roynl  friends,  and  learn  the  strange 

"  Before  the  walls,  within  a  gloomy  wood, 
Where  new  Simois  rolPd  his  silver  flood ; 
By  chance,  Andromache  that  n>oment  paid 
The  monrnfiil  oflRerings  to  her  Hector's  shade. 
A  tomb,  an  empty  tomb,  her  hands  compose 
Of  «tvh^  turf;  and  two  fair  altars  rose. 
Sad  soetie !  that  still  provok'd  the  tears  she  shed  ; 
And  here  the  queen  invok'd  the  mighty  dead. 
When  lo !  as  I  advanc'd,  and  drew  more  nigh. 
She  saw  my  Th>jan  arms  and  ensigns  fly ; 
So  strange  a  sight  astorish'd  to  survey, 
The  princess  trembles,  falls,  and  faints  away. 
Her  heaoteous  fhune  the  vital  warmth  forsook. 
And,  scarce  recover*d,  thus  at  length  she  spoke : 
"  *  Ha  ?— is  it  trne  ? — in  person  ?  and  alive  ? 
Still,  drottbou  still,  oh !  goiddess-bom,  survive? 
Or,  if  no  more  thou  brtathe  the  vital  air. 
Where  is  my  lord,  my  Hector,  tell  me  where  ?' 
Ilien,  the  big  sorrow  streaming  from  her  eyes,' 
She  fiird  the  air  with  agonizing  cries. 
Few  words  to  soothe  her  raging  jnief  1  say. 
And  scprre  those  few,  for  sobs,  could  fliid  their  way. 
**  *Ah !  trust  your  eyes,  no  phantoms  here  im- 
I  live  indeed,  but  drag  a  life  of  woes !  Jjpose ; 

5?ay  then,  ohi  say,  has  fortune  yet  been  jdst 
To  worth  like  yours,  since  Hector  sunk  in  dust  ? 
Or  oh  I  is  that  great  hero's  consort  led 
(His  dear  Andromache)  to  Pyrrhus'  bed ?' 
To  this,  with  lowly  voice,  the  fair  replies. 
While  on  the  ground  she  fixt  her  Streaming  eyes : 
**  *Tlirice  blest  Poljicena  1  condem^M  to  fall    . 
By  vengeful  Greece  beneath  the  Trojan  wall ; 
Stabbed  at  Pelides'  tomb  the  victim  bled, 
To  death  deliverM  from  the  victor's  bed. 
Kor  lots  disgrac'd  her  with  a  Chain,  like  me, 
A  wretched  cfiptive,  dragged  frx)m  sp  ta  9es|  I  * 


Doom'd.tothatbftro'sbaaghtyJieify  I  gpiv«    . 
A  son  to  Pyrrhus,  more  than  half  a  slave. 
From  me,  to  fair  Hermione  he  fled. 
Of  Icda's  race,  and  sought  a  Spartan  bed  ; 
My  slighted  charms  to  Heleuuf  resign'd. 
And  hi  the  bridal  bands  hb  captive  join'd. 
But  fierce  Orestes,  by  the  furies  tost. 
And  mad  with  vengeance  for  the  bride  he  kwty 
Swift  on  the  monarch  from  his  ambush  flew, 
.\nd  at  Apollo's  hallow'd  altar  slew. 
On  Helcnus  devolved  (the  tyrant  ^ain^ 
A  portion  of  the  realm,  a  large  domain  : 
From  Chfon's  name  the  fruitful  tract  be  callfl^ 
\  And  from  old  Pergamus,  bis  growing  walls. 
But  oh!  vhat  winds,  what. fates,  what  graooot 

pow'rs. 
Led  you,  unknowing,  to  these  friendly  shocM  ?•  • 
Does  yet  Ascanius  Uye,  the  hope  of  Troy  ?  i 

Does  his  fond  motber^s  death  afflict  the  boy  ? 
Or  glory's  charms  bis  little  soul  inflame. 
To  match  my  Hector's  or  his  father's  faoae  ?' 

"  So  spoke  the  queen  with  mingled  aobs  and  ciieSi 
And  tears  in  vain  ran  trickling  from  her  evea. 
When  lo !  in  royal  pomp  the  king  descends 
With  a  long  train,  and  owns  hif  ancient  frimdc. 
Then  to  the  town  his  welcome  guests  he  led; 
Tear  fbllow'd  tear,  at  ev'ry  word  he  sakL 
H^re  in  a  foreign  region  I  behold 
A  little  Troy,  an  image  of  the  old ; 
Here  creeps  along  a  poor  penurious  stream. 
That  fondly  bears  Scamaiider'a  nsighty  name  t 
A  second  Scaean  gate  I  clasp  with  joy. 
In  dear  r^embnince  of  the  first  in  Troy. 
With  me,  the  monarch  bids  my  friends,  and  all. 
Indulge  the  banquet  in  the  regal  hall, 
Crown'd  with  ri(£  wine  jthe  foamy  goblets  bold  ; 
And  the  vast  foast  was  seiyd  in  massy  gold. 

'*Two  days  were  pa«t,  and  now  the  sooUieni 
g*l^» 
Call  ps  aboard,  and  stretch  the  swelling  sails. 
A  thousand  doubts  distract  my  anxious  breast^ 
And  thus  the  royal  prophet  I  address'd : 
*  Oh  sa6red  prince  of  Troy,  to  whom  'tis  giv'n. 
To  spfal(  events,  and  searoh  the  will  of  HeaVn, 
The  Secret  mind  of  Phoebus  to  declaro 
From  laurels,  tripods,  and  from  every  star : 
To  know  the  voice  of  every  fowl  that  flies,  * 

The  signs  of  every  wmg  that  beats  the  skies  ; 
Insuuct  me,  sacred  seer  >  since  every  god. 
With  each  blest  omen,  bids  me  ptough  tile  flood. 
To  reach  fair  Italy,  and  measure  o'er 
A  length  of  ocean  to  the,^6Stui*d  shore :  . 
The  Hbsrpy  queen,  and  she  alpne,  relates 
A  scene  of  sad  unutterable  fates, 
A  dreadful  fiaimine  sent  from  Heaven  on  high. 
With,  all  the'gather'd  vengeance  of  the  sky: 
Tell  mc,  what  dangers  I  mustfiret  pppose. 
And  how  o'eroome  the  mighty  weight  of  woes.' 

**  Now,  the  due  victin*  slain,  the  king  irapiorM 
•The  grace  and  favour  of  th'  immortal  pow'rs  ; 
Unbinds  the  fillets  from  his  sacred  bead. 
Then,  by  the  hand,  in  solemn  state  he  led 
His  trembling  guest  to  Phoebus'  lair  abode, 
Stnick  with  an  awful  reverence  of  the  god. 
At  length,  with  all  the  sacrod  fury  fir'd, 
Thns^poke  the  pirophet,  as  the  god  infpir*d : 

"  *  Since,  mighty  chief,  the  deities,  your  guides. 
With  i>rosperons  omens  wah  you  o'er  the  tides, 
Such  is  the  doom  of  fate,  the  will  of  ^ve, 
I  The^firm^ecreeof  Iwwholreifnsabo^* 
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Hcarme^  of  mtnf'tlkiAgfl;  evplain  a  few, 
Y©ttr  future  coane  mhb  iwifety  to  pursue ; 
4biI»  all  these  ford^  fioods  and  coantries  past, 
Tereaeh  the  wisHM  Autoniao  port  at  lust 
The  rest  the  fates  from  Helenus  conceal, 
Apd  He«\*en*s  dread  qtieen  forbid*'  me  to  reveal. 
First  then,  that  Italy,  that  promised  land, 
Though  thy  fond  hopes  already  grasp  th«  strind, 
(Though  now  she  s»ems  so  near)  a  mhchty  tide, 
And  loa$.  Ion;  regioDs-fMMn  youf  reach  di ride. 
Siciliaa  seat  must  bend  your  plutiginf  oars; 
Yoar  teet  muft  coait  the  faH*  AuMmian  shorci. 
And  reach  the  dretdfal  isle,  the  dire  abode 
Where  CIrcc  retgns ;  and  ateiii  the  Stygian  flood,  , 
Before  your  fated  city  shall  ascend. 
Hear  then,  abd  these  aospictous  signs  attend  : 
When/loet  io  e6ntemplation  deep,  yon  find 
A  largt  white  amth^r  of  the  bristly  kind,    ' 
With  her  white  brood  of  thirty  young,  whodrahi 
Her  swelling  dugsj  #bere  Tybcr  bathes  the  plain : 
There,  there,  thy  town  shair  rise,  my  godlike  flriend, 
And  all  thy  lahoara  find  their  destinM  end. 
Fear  then  Celaeoo's  direful  threats  no  more. 
That  your  fierce  hottger* shall  your  boards  devour. 
Apollo»  when  iavokM,  will  teach  the  way, 
And  fiite  the  mystic  riddfe  shall  display.  ' 
Butth^se  next  borders  of  th'IUlianshorrs,    ' 
On  whose  rongh  rocky  sides  our  ocean  roars,  '       * 
Avoid  with  caution,  for  the  Crectan  train 
Possess  those  realms  that  stretch  along  the  msiin. 
Here,  the  fierce  Locrians  hold  their  dreadful  6eat ; 
Thsrc,  brave  Idoriieoeus,  expeird  fttjm  Crete, 
Has  fixt  his  amies  on  Salentine  ground, 
And  awes  the  wide  Calabrian  realms  around. 
Here  Philoctetes,  firom  Thessalian  shores, 
Rears  strong  PetHta,  fencM  with  walls  aiidtow'iis.  ' 
Soon  as  transported  o*er  the  roliing  floods; 
Yon  pay  due  vows  in  honour  of  the  gods  ; 
When  on  the  shore  the  smoking  altars  rise,  ' 

A  purple  veil  draw  cautious  o'er  your  eyes ; 
J^st  hostile  faces  should  appear  in  sight. 
To  blast  af)4  discompose  the  hallowM  rite. 
Observe  this  form  before  the  sacred  shrine. 
Thou,  a  nd  thy  friends,  and  all  thy  fbtore  line. 

*"  When  near  Sicilian  coasts  thy  bellyiug  sails 
At  length  convey  thee  with  the  driving  gales ; 
Pclorus*  straits  just  opening  by  degrees ; 
Ttimfrom  the  right ;  avoid  the  shores  and  seas. 
Far  to  the  left  thy  course  io  safety  keep, 
And  fetch  a  mighty  circle  round  the  deep. 
That  feahn  of  old,  a  ruin  huge!  was  rent 
In  length  of  ages  from  the  continent; 
With  force  convulsive  burst  the  Isle  away ; 
**»«>'  the  dread  opening  broke  the  thundering  sea : 
Atonce  the  thundering  sea  Sicilia  tore, 
And  sonder'd  from  the  fair  Hesperian  shore ; 
And  still  the  neighbouring  coasts  and  towns  divides 
With  scanty  channels,  and  contracted  tides. 
Fierce  to  the  right  tremendous  Scylla  roars, 
jb^ThdiS  on  the  left  the  flood  devours : 
Thrice  swallow'd  in  her  womb,  subsides  the  sea, 
5*fP»  ^P  ■•  Hell ;  and  thrice  she  spouts  away 
™«n  her  blaick  bellowing  gulfs,  disgorged  on  high, 
Wavcg  after  waves,  that  dash  the  distant  sky. 
*J^g*d  in  a^larksome  cavern's  dreadful  shade, 
H>tl»  o'er  the  surges  Scylla  rears  her  head : 
wac»d  with  k  virgin»s  breast,  and  female  locks, 
Mc  draws  the  vessels  on  the  pointed  rocks, 
^ow,  the  lengthens  in  a  monstrous  whale, 
With  dogs  sorroundad,  and  a  dolph'm^s  taiL 


But  oh  !  His  far,  fat  safer,  With  delay,. 
Still  round  and  round  to  plough  the  wat'ry  way,.. 
And  coa5t  Pachynus,  than  with  cnrions  eyes        .. , 
To  s*H?  th*  enormous  den  where  Scylla  lie*  j       .,••,♦ 
The  diie^remcncious  fury  to  explore,     ' 
W'liere,  round  her  cavern'd  rocks,  her  piafry 
•  monsters  roar.  ,  ^ 

"  *  Besides,  if  Helenus  the  truth  inspires. 
If  Phorbus  warms  me  with  prophetic  tires ;. 
One  thing  in  chief,  O  princ«  of  Ven'is'  strain* 
Though  oft  repeated,  I  mu<t  urge  again. 
To  Juuo  first  with  gifts  and  vows  repair, 
Aod  vanquish  Heaven's  imperial  q  u  eu  with  prayV- 
So  bball  yo4ir  fleets  io  safety  waft  you  o'er. 
From  fair  Trinacria  to  th'  Hesperian  shfti  e ; 
There,  when  arriV*d,  you  visit  Curoa's  tow'rs. 
Where  dark  with  shady  woods  Avernus  roan. 
You  see  the  Sibyl  in  her  rocky  cave. 
And  hear  the  furious  maid  divinely  rave. 
The  dark  decrees  of  fate  the  virgin  sings, 
Apd  writes  on  leaves,  names,  characters,  and  thingf 
The  mystic  numbers,  in  the  cavern  laid. 
Are  ranged  in  order  by  the  sacred  maid ; 
Tliere  they  repose  in  rai* 
At  length  a  casual  wind 
The  casual  wind  disord< 
And  the  loose  fates  are  j 
She  scorns  to  range  tbei 
The  fleeting  scrolls,  of  jr 
Then  back  retreat  the  d 
And  curse  the  Sibyl  the 
But  thou,  more  wise,  th 

Tho*  thy  rash  fnendt*  sh  ; 

And  wait  with  patience,  l«a 

Sing  in  thy  shrowds,  an( 
With  suppliant  prayers 
In  vocal  accents,  all  thy  various  fate. 
Her  voice  th'  Italian  nations  shall  declare. 
And  the  whole  progress  of  thy  future  war. 
Thy  numerous  toils  the  prophetess  shall  show. 
And  how  to  shun,  or  suffer,  every  wo«». 
With  reverence  due,  her  potent  aid  implore. 
So  sbalt  thou  safely  reach  the  distant  shor^  t       .  - 
Thus  hr  I  tell  thee,  but  must  tell  no  more. 
Proceed,  brave  prince,  with  courage  in  thy  wai«,        ^ 
And  raise  the  Trojan  glory  to  the  stars.*  .   '* 

"  When  thus  my  fates  the  royal  seer  foretold. 
He  sent  rich  gifts  of  elephant  and  gold ; 
Within  my  navy's  sides  large  treasures  8tow'd»   . 
And  brazen  caldrons  that  refulgent  c!ow'd» 
To  mo  the  monarch  gave  a  shining  mail. 
With  many  a  golden  clasp,  and  golden  scale ; 
With  this,  a  beauteous  radiant  helm,  that  bore 
A  waviag  plume;  the  helm  that  Pyrrhus  wore. 
My  father  too  with  costly  gifts  he  loads. 
And  sailors  be  supplies  to  stem  the  floods, 
And  generous  steeds,  and  arms  to  all  my  train. 
With  skilful  guides  to  lead  us  o'er  the  ma  n. 

"  And  now  my  sire  gave  orders  to  unbind 
The  gather'd  sails,  and  catch  the  rising  wind  i 
Whom  thus,  at  parting,  the  prophetic  sage 
Address'd,  with  all  the  reverence  due  to  age  x 
*  O  favonr'd  of  the  skies !  whom  Venus  led 
To  the  high  honours  of  her  genial  bed. 
Her  own  immortal  beauties  to  enjoy, 
And  twice  prcserv'd  thee  from  the  flames  of  Troy:» 
Lo !  to  your  eyes  Ausonian  coasts  appear ; 
Go— to  that  realm  your  happy  voyage  steer* 
But  far  beyond  those  regions  you  survey. 
Your  coasting  fleet  must  cut  the  lengthened  way^ 
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Still,  still  at  aistaace  Iks  tlie  fat«l  place^ 
Assign'd  by  Phoebus  to  the  Trojan  race. 
*  Oo  tben/  he  said,  *  wKb  full  success  go  aa^ 
Oh  blest !  tbrtce  blest  in  such  a  matchless  son. 
Why  lodger  should  ray  words  your  coune  detain^ 
When  the  soft  gales  invite  j^ou  to  the  oiaiSn  ?* 

•*  Korjess  the  queen,  her  love  and  grief  to  tell. 
With  costly  presents  takes  her  sad  farewell. 
Sh«  gave  my  son  a  robe ;  the  robe  of  old 
Hf  r  own  fair  hnnds  embroider'd  o'er  with  gold  t 
With  pfpcious  vests  she  loads  the  darling  boy, 

/-^-     ' '  •    ' ' — ^c 

I 
t 
T 
1 


Our  Latian  Troy  and  yours  shall  join  in  one ; 
In  one  shall  centre  both  the  kindred  states. 
The  san^e  their  founder,  and  the  same  their  fates  I 
And  may  their  son  to  future  times  convey 
The  sacred  friendship  which  we  sign  to  day.* 

"  We  take  to  luly  the  shortest  road, 
By  steep  Ceraunian  mountains,  o'er  the  flood. 
Now  the  descending  Sun  roll'd  down  the  light, 
The  hills  lie  coverM  in  the  shades  of  night ; 
When  some  by  lot  attrnd,  and  ply  the  oars, 
Some, worn  with  toil,  lie  stretchM  along  the  shores: 
There  by  the  murmurs  of  the  heaving  deep 
Fock'd  to  repose,  they  sunk  in  pleasing  sleep. 
Scarce  half  the  hours  of  silent.night  were  fled. 
When  carefnl  Palinure  forsake^  his  be«l ; 
And  erery  breath  explores  that  stirs  the  seas. 
And  watchful  listens  to  the  phssin};  brt^eze ; 
Observes  the  course  of  ev^^ry  orb  on  hi.tjh, 
That  move*  in  silent  pomp  along  the  sky. 
Arcturus  dreadful  nith  the  stormy  star, 
The  vatVy  Hyads,  and  the  northern  car. 
In  the  blue  vault  his  piercin;:  eyes  t>ehold. 
And  hupf^  Orion  flame  in  arm<:  of  gold. 
M'h<?n  all  sen'nc  he  saw  ih'  ethereal  plain. 
He  gave  the  fsignal  to  the  slumb'rin>;  train. 
We  rouse  ;  our  opening  canvass  we  display. 
And  win*;  with  spreading  sails  the  watVy  way. 

♦*  Now  every  star  before  Aurora  flieu, 
Who.«e  glowjnp  hlushes  streak  the  purple  skies : 
When  the  dim  hills  of  Italy  we  viewM, 
Th;it  prcpVI  by  turns,  and  div*d  beneath  the  flood. 
*To!    Itily  appears,'  Achates  erirs, 
And  *  llaljV  with  fchouts,  the  '.re  wd  replies. 


My  sirs,  traiuporied^  cttmm  «  btirl  mlb  wine^ 
SUnds  on  the  deck,  aod  oalk  the  pow'is  diviiM : 
'Ye^odt!  who  rule  the  t*inp«ti,etfth,  and  siflii 
Befriend  oar  eoocse,  and  braatha  a  fn&pmvm 

breeze.* 
Up  fprong  tk'  expected  breese  t  the  f^ft  weinr. 
Near,  and  more  near  ;  and  I^alUa'  iwe  ea  high, 
With  the  itec»  hill,  rose  daooinf  to  the  eye. 
Onr  sails  are  furrd ;  and  from  the  seas  profeimdt 
We  tora  the  piowa  to  land*  while  ocean  fcain 
aroaod. 
'*  Where  from  the  rapaf  cast  the  soigei  lev, 
The  land  indented  beads  an  ample  bow. 
The  port  conceaPd  within  the  winding  share, 
Dash'd  on  the  frontipg  diflh,  the  biUowe  roar. 
Two  lofty  tow'ring  rocks  extended  wide,       [ti^ 
With  outstretched  arms  embrace  the  mannaii^ 
Within  the  mighty  wall  the  watcfs  lie, 
And  from  the  coast  the  temple  aeens  to  fly. 

**  Here  first,  a  dubious  oaaesi  I  beheld ; 
Four  milk-white  oouiters  graa'd  the  verdant  $eM» 
<*  War,'  cry'd  my  sire^ '  thes*  hostile  raaltaa  p^ 

pare; 
Train'd  to  the  fight,  these  steeds  denoMice  the  est.' 
But  since  sometimes  they  hear  the  foidinf  reisi 
Yok'd  to  the  car ;  the  hopes  of  pence  vemahi. 
l*hcn,  as  her  temple  rais*d  onr  shouts,  we  fUi 
Oar  first  devotions  to  the  vmrtinl  mai4 
Next,  as  the  roles  of  Helenus  ei\ioin. 
We  f  eil'd  our  heads  at  Juno's  sacred  shrine ; 
And  sought  Heav'n's  awfol  qneen  with  rites  diviah 
This  done  ;-HMore  more  with  shifting  setls  we  ^ 
And  cautions  pan  the  hostile  rayiostt  by. 
Hence  we  renown'd  Tareotam's  hny  behold, 
Renown'd,  'tis  said,  from  Hercnles  of  old. 
Oppos'd,  Lacmia's  temple  rose  on  ^ftgh. 
And  proud  Caukmian  tow'rs  salnte  the  sky* 
Ttien,  near  the  rocky  Scylacfsan  hay 
For  wrecks  defam'd,  we  plough  the  wntery  viT* 
Now  we  behold,  emerging  to  oar  eyes 
From  disunt  floods,  Sicilian  ^loa  rise ; 
Aiid  hear  a  thund'ring  din  and  dreadfnl  rsar 
Of  billows  breaking  on  the  rocky  shore. 
The  smoking  waves  boil  high,  on  every  side. 
And  scoop  the  sands,  aod  blaekea  all  the  tide. 
«  Charybdis'  gulf,'  my  fiither  cries,  « behold ! 
The  direful  rocks  the  royal  seer  foretold ;  ^ 

Ply,  ply  your  oars,  and  stretch  to  every  stroks : 
Swift  as  the  word,  their  ready  oara  they  took; 
First  skilful  Palinure ;  then  alKhe  train 
Steer  to  the  left,  and  plough  the  Ikioid  ptan. 
'*  Now  on  a  tow'ring  arch  of^waves  we  rise, 
Heav'd  on  the  bounding  billows,  to  the  skies. 
Then,  as  the  roaring  surge  retreating  fell, 
We  shoot  down  headlong  to  the  depths  of  HeU 
1'hrice  the  rough  rocks  rebellow  in  onr  ean; 
Thrice  mount  tl>c  foamy  tides,  and  dash  the  stsft 
"  The  wind  now  sinking  with  the  lamp  of  dsy, 
Spent  with  her  toils,  and  dubious  of  the  wsy  i 
W<j  reach  the  dire  Cyclopean  shore,  that  fsM 
An  ample  port,  imper\'iou8  to  the  storms. 
But  ^^Etna  roars  with  dreadful  ruins  nigh. 
Now  burls  a  bursting  cloud  of  cinders  high, 
Involv'd  in  smoky  whirlwinds  to  the  sky ; 
With  loud  displosion,  to  the  starry  frao>e, 
Shoots  fiery  globes,  and  ftirious  floods  of  flsmt : 
Now  from  h^r  bellowing  cavenis  hurst  away 
Vast  piks  of  melted  rocks,  in  open  day. 
Her  shattcr'd  cntmils  midc  ^e  aiountsio thro»S 
And  deep  as  Ilell  her  burainig  centre  gloas. 
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On  Tati  EneeUdiif  tbii  pood'roiis  load 
Wu  thrown  in  ^ngeaoce  b/  tbathandering  god  j 
WhoiMntftben^RhthetiHkilftatai,  and  expires. 
Through  openings  tk\ig%  tke  fierce  tempestuous 
Oft  M  he  shifts  his  side,  the  cn?erns  roar ;    [fires ; 
With  smoke  and  flam^.lhe  skifs  are  coTer'd  o'er, 
JLnd  all  Trinacria  shakes  from  shore  to  shore. 
That  night  we  heard  die  tOud  tremendous  sound, 
The  moostrous  minglfd  peal  that  thander'd  round  ; 
While  iu  the  sheU*ring  wood  we  sought  repose, 
I«Mr  knew  lirOBd  4^ieti^  Vtit  dreadfol  tiimuK  fOie. 
For  boi  •oe  itar  displays  hi*  golden  liglit ; 
The  sides  He  covered  in  the  shades  of  night ; 
TIM  stiver  Moon  heir  glimmering  splendour  shrouds 
In  gath^rhig  vapours,  and  a  night  of  douds. 
'^  N(Kr  6ed  the  dewy  shades  of  night  awAy, 
BfiWm  the  hlushes  vi  the  dawning  day ; 
trheii,  from  thfi  #ood,  shot  sudden  forth  hi  irtw 
A  wt«tdi»  hi  rigs  that  flutterM  as  he  flew. 
The  hodAaH  form  In  mcisger  hunger  lost ; 
Th«  Suppliant  stmnget,  more  than  half  a  ^ost, 
ftrctch'd  forth  his  hands,  and  pointed  to  the  coast. 
We  tum'd  to  view  the  sight ; — his  vest  was  torn, 
And  an  the  thtteed  garb  was  lagged  with  thorn. 
Bis  heard  hangS  long,  and  dust  the  wretch  disdaihs, 
And  scarce  the  shadow  of  a  man  remains. 
Tn  all  besides,  a  Greoian  k«  appears. 
And  late  a  soldier  in  the  Trojan  wars. 
Soon  a  our  Daidan  dre«  and  arms  he  Tiew*d, 
In  fear  suspended  for  a  space  he  stood ;     f  he  flies 
Stood,  stopped,  and  paut'd ;  then,  springing  forth, 
All  headlong  to  the  shose  with  pray'rs  and  cries : 
'  Ob  f  by  this  viul  air,  the  sUis  on  high. 
By  erery  piQriig  pOw*r  who  treads  the  sky ! 
Ye  Troinna,  take  me  hence ;  I  ask  no  more ; 
But  t>ear,  oh  bear  me  from  this  dre«dfol  shore. 
I  own  myself  a  Grecian,  and  confess 
I  stormM  your  Ilion  with  the  sons  of  Greece. 
If  that  ofibnce  niuit  doom  me  to  the  grate, 
Ye  Trojans,  plunge  me  in  the  whelming  wave. 
I  die  contented,  tf  that  grace  I  gain  ; 
I  die  with  pleasore,  if  I  die  by  man.'         faronad 

**  Then  kneelM  the  wretoh,  and  suppliant  clung 
My  knees  with  tears,  and  grorel'd  on  the  ground. 
Mov'd  with  his  cries,  we  urge  him  to  relate 
His  name,  his  lineage,  and  his  cruel  fate : 
Then  by  the  hand  my  good  old  father  took 
The  trembling  youth,  who  thos  enoonrag'd  spoke. 

"  *  Ulysses'  friend,  your  empire  to  destroy, 
I  left  my  native  Ithaca  for  Troy, 
My  sire,  poor  Adamastus,  sent  from  far 
His  Mm,  his  Acbsemenides,  to  war  ; 
Ok  !  had  we  both  our  humble  state  maintained, 
And  safe  in  peace  and  poverty  remained  ! 
For  me  my  frienda  forgetful  left  behind, 
In  the  huge  Cyclops'  ample  cave  confined. 
Floating  with  human  gore,  the  dreadful  dome 
Litrs  wide  and  waste,  a  soliUry  gloom  ! 
With  mangled  limbs  waa  all  the  pavement  Hpread  -, 
High  as  the  stars  he  heaves  hb  horrid  head. 
Tbtt  tOMr»ring  giant  stalks  with  matchless  might ; 
A  favege  fiend  !  tremendous  to  the  sight. 
(Far,  far  from  Earth,  ye  heav'niy  powers,  repell 
A  fiend  so  direful  to  the  depths  of  Hell  !) 
For  slaughter'd  mortals  are  the  monster's  fiKid, 
The  bodies  he  devours,  and  quaffs  the  blood. 
These  eyes  beheld  him,  when  his  ample  hand 
Sf^iz'd  two  poor  wretches  of  our  trtmblitig  hand. 
StretchM  o'or  the  caviem,  with  a  dreodful  «troke, 
l|e  sn«tch*dy  hedask^d,  4>e  braia'd  *em  oo  the  iwk. 


fn  one  blaek  tortn*  t#«jm  tte  mMi&i^  Brn^t 
Fierce  hodevoars  the  limba  that  drup  wilk  9N»; 
The  limlM  yet  spra«4iflg»  dreadful  to  sorviy  I 
;3till  heav9  and  quiver  wkik  ha  grioda  tha  pie|g 

**  *  But  miadfiil  tit  kimaeir,  that  Ihtal  haut. 
Not  Onreveng'd  their  death  Ulyisas  bom 
For  while  tha  aoddlnf  mvagesleepa  auasfli^' 
Gorged  with  his  honid  feaal,  and  dnMn?d  as  wina  p 
And,  itrelch'do^er  hall  tha  cava,  ^feotk  tka  iotd ' 
Of  human  oflUs  mizt  with  hnuatm  blaod : 
TrembUag,  by  tot  wa  took  oar  posts  aromid, 
Th'  enormous  gmnt.slumb'rtog  on  tim  giomid*. 
Then  (ev'ry  god  iovok'd,  who  rules  the  dqrt) 
Plunge  the  shaip  ireapcoi  in  his  mooMroas  ajte  I 
His  eye,  that  midst  his  fimwphig'for6facad4haM^ 
Like  soma  broad  bucklar,  or  tha  blamng  iqm 
Thus  we  tfeveng'd  autf  dear  tompaniodi  loA^ 
But  fly,  ye  Trojana,  fly  this  drcadfid  coast. 
For  know,  a  bandred  herrid  Cyotopa  maia 
Range  on  these  hills,  and  dwell  akiig  tha  ab^rto^ 
As  huge  as  Folyphema,  the  giant  swaia, 
Who  milk,  like  him,  in  oaves  tha  woolly  indn* 
Now  thrice  tha  Mooa,  fair  emprem  of  tW  aig;ht» 
Has  flird  h«r  growing  haras  with  bdnasr*d  li^it^ 
SaiceintheaewoodBlpasii^theboiiMa^payv     ' 
In  denr  of  beasts,  and  savages  of  prey» 
Saw  on  the  rocWi  the  Oyolopl>rmi|^  maiad, 
Heard  their  loud  footsteps  thnadVmgnii  Iki  jfimiad'. 
With  each  big  heUowing  voioe,  aadtrtoridadattktt 

sound. 
Here  every  stony  A-uit  I  plack  for  fbod. 
Herbs,  cornels,  'roots,  aad  berries  ^  tha  «Md* 
While  round  I  gaxe,  your  fleet  I  firlt  dxplasa^ 
The  first  that  tout  b*d  on  this  datmiei  thant; 
To  *!(cape  these  savages,  I  flew  wkb  joy 
To  meet  yoor  navy,  though  it  aail*d  inMa  Tt9f* 
If  I  but  shun  the  cruel  hands  of  thesa  ; 
Do  you  destroy  me  by  what  death  yon  pleain»* 

*'  Scarce  had  he  said ;  when  la !  th'  anorowml 
HuiT  Folyphemns,  'aiidst  his  fleecy  tram,  [awaia, 
A  bulk  prodigious  !  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Descends  terrific  to  the  shore  below : 
A  monster  grim,  tremendous,  vast,  and  higb  $ 
His  froat  deform'd,  and  quench'd  his  bhtimftyt 
His  huge  band  held  a  piae,  tall,  large,  and  atmng^ 
1  o  guide  his  ffaotsteps  as  he  tower'd  akmg; 
His  flotk  attends,  the  only  joy  he  haowt; 
His  pipe  around  his  neck,  the  solace  of  his-woes. 
Soon  as  the  giant  reach'd  tha  deeper  flood. 
With  many  a  groan  he  cleansed  the  gathered  blaad 
From  his  bor»d  eye-ball  m  the  briay  main. 
And,  brllowmg  grinds  his  teeth  in  agonicing  paifi. 
Then  stalks  enormous  through  the  midmost  tides  ; 
And  scarce  the  topmost  surges  reach  his  sides. 
"  Aboard,  the  well-deserving  Greek  wa  task, 
And,  pale  with  fear,  the  dreadful  coast  forsoak  ; 
Cut  every  cord  with  cagf  r  speed  away, 
Bend  to  the  stroke,  and  sweep  the  foamy  sea. 
The  giant  heard ;  and,  tnrtiing  to  the  sound. 
At  first  pursu*d  us  through  the  vast  profound; 
Stretrh'd  his  hupe  hand  to  reach  tha  fleet  in  vain  ; 
Nor  couW  he  fijrd  the  deep  Ionian  main. 
With  that,  the  furious  monster  roor'd  so  loud, 
rhot  ocean  ghook  in  evYy  distant  flood  4 
Trembled  all  Italy  from  shore  to  shore ; 
And  ;T!tna*s  winding  carps  rebellow  to  the  roar. 

'*  Ron«\!  at  the  peal,  the  fierce  Cyclopean  train 
Kush*d  from  their  woods  nrui  mountains  to  the  main  j 
Around  the  port  the  ghastly  brethren  sund, 
A  dire  asseHibiy  !  covering  all  the  strand. 
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In  ewb  fAs  isralMd  UmM  tin  rfngle  ef» ; 
iD^rm  emrm^d  tbe  oMMMtroos  race  we  apy, 
A  hoit  9f  gkats  tD«r*riiig  io^bt  fky. 
So  on  tome  toovataiii  to«r*f»  the  loifty  grof 
Of  b^ut(c»M  Diu,  orimpeiial  J6«e ; 
Th'  aerial  piM*  i«  pointed  tpirct  fioai  hr, 
Or  spraadmf  oalu,  majeitie  nod  in  air. 
IlMdloa^  «e^  vith  iMfffoar,  where  tbe  falet 
Ami  ipocdmg  wMe  diroct  Um  Ihttt'rioy  taifo. 
But  Helennt  fevbidt  taplongh  tbe  wavet 
Where  Seylla  tean,  and-fiefoe  Charybdit  ravM. 
As  death  ataadi  draadfbl  *aidrt  thedaageroua 

HMd 

ITitk  hachwd  eottrae  «•  ploQgh  the  fbaay  «0Od; 
W^MB,  from  P^onw*  point  a  naffthcm  bvecse 
SweUneaety  ml,  and  vafia  m  o*er  tbe  seat; 
Fint,  .where  Pantagia*f  awath  appeared  In  view, 
Flanked  by  a  range  of  rocki,  tbe  navy  flew  i 
Then,  fhootiog  by  tbe  fimi'4  Megarean  bay, 
AqdAoMiy  Tapeoi,  cot  tbe  wat'ry  way. 
ThcM  coatif  by  Acfa^menidca  wete  thown. 
Who  fiiUow'd,  late,  Uertei'  wand  Vmg  son  i 
Fa^HiK  aitb  the  track  he  past  beibve, 
Bnmmm  ttm:iani§,  and  pointa  oat  er'ry  shore. 

''  Ap  Me,  aoce  caH'd  Oitygia,  frMts  the  sidaa 
Of  rough  Plenupyrinoi,  and  Sicanian  tides. 
Hither,  tiaaaid,  AlpheaB»  fhxn  bis  sauto« 
JA  Bli^  laakM,  ^liiects  his  watry  course  *. 
BensntK  the  main  be  takes  his  secret  way. 
And  moants  with  Arethusa*s  streams  to  day  s 
^^•low  a  SiciliaH 'flood  his  coarse  he  keeps, 
And'nAb  with  blended  waterato  the  deeps. 
Admonisb'di,  *1  wdore  the  guardtaa  gods. 
Then  jnsi  thn<bonnds  of  rich  HekMrns'  iloodf. 
Kext  our  flici  galliet  by  Pachyatis  glide, 
W|use:raak«projecting  stretch  into  the  tide. 
Tbe  CamariniaB  marsh  I  now  snnrey. 
By  Cafcaibrbiddcn  to  be  drain'd  away, 
nni  theOeloan  fields  with  Oela  came 
|ft  m««,  who  borrow'd  from  the  Hood  thdr  nave. 
With  hsr  bofre  waM  proad  Agragas  succeeds  ; 
A  realm,  of  old  aenown'd  fot'  generous  steeds. 
Fiofltkihe^  Selinns,  awift  before  tbe  wind 
We  aew,N and  kft  thy  sinking  palms  behind; 
BgrJLiiybsBam*!  sides  our  coarse  parsa*d. 
Whose  rocks  iosidioiis  hide  beneath  tlie  flood : 
And  reach  (thole  dangeroua  shdves  and  sbalhiwa 

-past) 
The  fettal  port  of.Drepannm  at  htft 
Wsetfih  AS  I  was^  on  this  detested  coast, 
Tbe  chief  support  of  all  my  woes,  I  lost ; 
Myilear,  dear  Esther— saV^,  botsaVd  in  rain 
Franr  all  tbe  tempests  of  tbe  ragii>g  main. 
Kor  did  tb^royal  sage  this  blow  foretel ; 
Kor  iid  the  direful  iMrpyqueen  of  Hdl, 
ApMBgberfrigfatfol  prodigies,  {opeshow 
This  last  sad  stroke,  this  oaeacpected  woe. 
Here  all  my  labaars,  all  my  toils  were  o*er, 
And  henea  HeaVn  led  me  to  yaur  fviendly  shore.  ^ 

Thna,  while  tbe  roem  waa  boshed,  tht  prince 
'     ■    rdntea 
The  wondeoas  series  of  his  Tarious  ^tes  ( 
His  Jong,  -loDg  wa^d^og^  and  mmnmher'd  woesf 
Then  osas^i^  nad  sougbrthe  blsssings  of  repose. 


VI|taiL*S  JEHMm. 
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Dido  discorers  to  her  sister  her  paasinn  |br  Aaess* 
and  her  tbo^ghu  of  marrying  htm*    She  pit- 

i  pares  a  hunting  match  for  h^  entertainment 
Jmio,  with  tbe  consent  of  Venus,  raises  a  scor«, 
which  sq»arates  tbe  hunteiSy  and  drives  iE^es^ 
and  Dido  Into  tbe  same  care,  where  their  mar- 
riage is  supposed  to  be  completed.  Jupiter  di^ 
pa^bfs  Mercury  to  £neas,  tip  warn  him  fram  Csr> 
tbage.  JBoeas  secretly  prepares  for  bis  voysga 
Dido  finds  out  his  design,  and,  to  pat  a  stop  Is 
it,  makes  use  of  her  own  and  her  sister's  ea* 
treaties,  sad  discovers  all  tbe  rariety  of  psssioot 
that  are  incident  to  a  neglected  lover.  Wbea 
nothing  oould  prerail  upon  him,  she  oontrtm 
her  own  deaths  with  which  this  book  cm* 
eludes. 


Bvrloreiniam'd  tbanneeni  tbe  raging  p^ 
Preys  on  her  heart,  and  glows  in  every  vein. 
Much  she  revolves  the  hero's  deeds  divine. 
And  much  the  gkarics  of  his  godlike  line ; 
Each  look,  each  accent  bresks  her  golden  rest, 
Lodg*d  in  her  soul,  and  inwg*d  in  her  breast 

The  mofn  had  chas'd  tbe  dewy  shades  away. 
And  o'er  tbe  worid  advano^d  the  lamp  of  day; 
When  to  her  sister  thus  the  rojral  dame 
Disclos'd  the  secret  of  her  growing  flama. 

**  Anna,  what  dreaom  arc  these  that  hamit  19 
restl 
Who  is  this  hero,  this  onr  godlike  gocst  ? 
Mark  but  hb  graoefbl  port;  bis  manly  charms; 
How  great  a  prince!  and  how  renosmM  in  arms  \ 
Sure  he  descends  from  some  celestial  kind ; 
For  fear^attends  the  low  degenerate  mind. 
But  ob  !  what  wars,  what  battles  he  relates ! 
How  long  he  stniggled  with  bis  adverse  fotes ! 
Did  not  my  soul  her  purpose  still  retain, 
Pix'd  and  determined  ne^er  to  wed  again. 
Since  from  my  widowed*  arms  the  murdeciag 


Untimely  snatched  my  first  unhappy  lord ; 
Did  not  my  thoughts  the  name  of  marriage  dresd, 
And  the  bare  mention  of  tbe  bridal  bed«f- 
Forgive  my  frailty«*4>ut  I  seem  incUn'd 
To  yield  to  this  one  weakMSS  of  my  mind. 
For  ok!  my  sister,  unreservM  and  free 
I  trust  the  secret  of  my  soul  to  thee ; 
Since  noor  Sich«as,  by  my  brother  slain, 
Dash*d  with  his  blood  the  oonsecratad  foae^ 
And  stainM  the  gods  rmy  firm  nmkvef,  I  ovi^ 
This  graceful  prince  ihas  shook,  and  this  akaMb 
I  foel  a.  warmth  Wet  all  tny  trembling  fimme, 
Too  like  tbe  tokens  otmlr  former  flame. 

But  ok!  may  Earth  Itfr  dreadful  gulf  dtsplsy. 
And  gaping  snateb  mc  framt^  gol^  day ; 
May  1  be  hurl'd,  l>^  Heav'n's  ahnigbty  tire, 
Transfiict  with  tbnt^er  and  involv>d  in  fire, 
Down  to  the  shades  of  Hell  from  realms  of  light, 
.Th«.d«ep^  dasp  ih^doK^t^BiiMtiiMr  bV^^» 
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£r«,  facfcd^boooiir !  I  betray  thy  afuse 
Jn  word,  or  thought^  or  violate  thy  laws. 
No  !*— my  fint  lord,  my  first  iU-fsted  gpoiisc, 
SiHl,  as  iu  life,  ii  lord  of  all  my  vows. 
My  love  he  had,  and  ever  let  him  have, 
luterr'd  with  him,  aad  buried  in  the  grave." 
Then,  by  her  riiiiDg  grief  overwhelmed,  the  ceas'd : 
The  tears  ran  trickling  down  her  heaving  breast 
'*  Sister,"  the  fait  replies,  "  whom  iar>  above 
The  light  of  He  av'n,  or  life  itself  i  love ; 
Still  on  your  bloom  shall  endless  sorrow  prey, 
^Vud  waste  your  youth  in  solitude  away  ? 
And  shall  no  pleating  theme  your  thoug htf  employ  ? 
The  prattling  infant,  or  the  bridal  joy  ^ 
Think  you  such  cares  disturb  your  husband's 

shade, 
.Or.ttir  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  dead  ? 
What  though  before,  no  lover  won  your  grace, 
Amoeg  the  ryrian,  or  the  Libyan  race  ? 
With  just  disdain  you  pa^'d  larbas  o'er. 
And  many  a  king  whom  warlike  Afric  bore. 
But  will  you  fly  the  hero  you  approve  ? 
And  steel  your  heart  against  a  prince  you  love  ? 
Nor  will  you  once  reflect  what  regions  bound. 
Your  infant  empire,  and  your  walls  surround  ? 
Here  proud  Gaetulian  cities  towV  in  air, 
WbtO§c  swarthy  sons  are  ten  ible  in  war ; 
There  the  dread  Syrtes  stretch  along  the  mam, 
And  there  the  wild  Barcseaos  range  the  plam ; 
Here  parch'd  with  thirst  a  smoking  region  lies. 
There  fierce  in  arms  the  brave  Numidians  rise. 
Why  should  I  urge  our  vengeful  brother's  \uS  } 
Xhe  war  just  bursting  from  the  gates  of  Tyre  ? 
Sure,  every  god,  with  mighty  Juno,  bore 
The  fieets  of  llion  to  the  Libyan  shore. 
From  such  a  marriage,  soon  your  jojrful  eyes 
Shall  see  a  potent  town  and  empire  rise. 
What  scenes  of  glory  Carthage  must  enjoy. 
When  our  confederate  arms  unite  with  Troy  > 
Go  then,  propitiate  Heav'n  ;  due  oflf'rings  pay ; 
Caress,  invite  your  godlike  gurst  to  stay. 
And  study  still  new  causes  of  delay. 
Tell  him,  that,  charg'd  with  c^eluges  of  rain, 
Orion  rasres  on  the  wintry  main ; 
That  still  unrigg'd  his  shatter'd  vessels  lie, 
Nor  can  his  fleet  endure  so  rough  a  sky." 

These  words  soon   scattered   the  remains  of 
shame  ^ 
Confirmed  her  hopes,  and  fannM  the  rising  flame. 
With  speed  they  seek  the  tempks,  and  implore 
With  rich  oblations  each  celestial  pow'r: 
Selected  sheep  with  holy  rites  they  slay 
To  Ceres,  Bacchus,  and  the  ^od  of  day. 
But  chief,  to  Juno's  name  the  victims  bled, 
To  Juno,  guardian  of  the  bridal  bed. 
The  queen  before  the  snowy  heifer  stands, 
Ainid  the  shrines,  a  goblet  iu  her  hands; 
Between  the  horns  she  sheds  the  sacred  wine, 
And  pays  due  honours  to  the  pow'rs  divine  ; 
Moves  round  the  fane  iu  solemn  pomp,  and  loads, 
Day  after  day,  the  altars  of  the  tjods. 
Then  hovering  o'er,  the  fair  consults  in  vain 
Tlie  pantt:ig  entrails  of  th  •  victims  slain  : 
But  ah  !  no  sacred  rites  her  pain  remove ; 
Priests,  pray'rs,  and  templea  !  what  are  you  to 

love? 
With  pasbion  fir'd,  her  reason  cjnite  o'erthrown. 
The  hapless  queen  runs  raving  through  the  town. 
Soft  flames  consume  her  vitals,  and  the  dart, 
JDeep,  deep  within,  lies  festering  iu  t^cr  heart 


So  tends  he  heedless  hunterY  twanging  bow 
The  shaft  that  quiven  in  the  bleeding  doe ; 
Stung  with  the  stroke,   and  vadding  with  the 

pain, 
She  wildly  flies  from  #ood  to  wood  in  vain  j 
Shoots  o'er  the  Cretan  lawns  with  many  a  boaiid. 
The  cleavingdart  still  rankling  in  the  womid ! 

Now  the  food  princess  leads  her  hero  on; 
Shows  him  her  'lyriim  wealth,    and    grdwhig 

town ; 
Displays  her  pom)K>us  tow'rs  that  proudly  rise, 
And  hopes  to  tempt  him  with  the  glorious  prite ; 
Now  as  she  tries  to  tell  her  raging  flame,         *    - 
Stops  •short,— «nd  ftmlters,  check'd  by  conscioui 

shame: 
Now,  at  the  close-of  evening,  calls  her  guest,       ^ 
To  share  the  banquet,  and  renew  the  f^kut  i 
She  fondly  begs  him  to  repeat  once  c^ore 
The  Trojan  story  that  she  heard  before  ; 
Then  to  distraction  charm'd,  in  rapture  bunf 
On  every  word,  and  dy'd  upon  his  tongue. 
But  when  the  setting  stan  to  rest  invite. 
And  fading  Cynthia  veils  her  beamy  light; 
When  all  the  guesU  retire  to  soft  repose ; 
Left  in  the  hall,  she  s'ghs,  and  vents  her  wees» 
Lies  on  his  couch,  bedews  it  wHh  her  tears. 
In  fancy  sees  her  absent  prince,  and  hears 
His  charming  voice  still  sounding  in  her  ears. 
Fir'd  with  the  glorious  hero's  gracefiil  look. 
The  young  Ascanius  on  her  lap  she  took. 
With  trifling  play  her  furioas  pains  beguilM ; 
In  vain  ! — the  father  charms  her  in  the  <*hild. 
No  more  the  tow'rs,  unfinish'd,  rise  in  air : 
The  youth,  undisciplin'd,  no  more  prepare 
Ports  for  the  fleet,  or  bulwarks  for  the  war; 
The  works  and  battlements  neglected  lie. 
And  the  proud  structures  cease  to  brave  the  sky. 

The  fair  thus  rages  with  the  mighty  pern,    < 
That  fir'd  her  soul ;  and  honour  pleads  in  vftin. 
This  Juno  saw,  and  thus  the  bride  of  Jove, 
In  guileful  terms  addressed  the  queen  of  love: 
'^  A  high  exploit  indeed  !  a  glorious  name. 
Unfading  trophies  and  eternal  fame, 
You,  and  your  son  have  worthily  pursuM ! 
Two  gods  a  smgle  woman  have  subdu'd  ! 
To  nie  your  groundless  jealoOsies  are  known. 
And  dark  suspicions  of  this  Tyrian  town. 
But  why,  why  goddess,  to  what  aim  or  end 
In  lasting  quarrels  should  we  still  contend  ? 
Hence  then  from  strife  resolve  we  both  to  cease, 
And  by  the  nuptial  band  confirm  the  peace. 
To  crown  your  wish,  the  queen  with  fond  desire 
Dies  for  your  son,  and  melts  with  amorous  fire. 
Let  us  with  equal  sway  protect  the  place, 
The  common  guardians  of  the  mingled  race. 
Be  Tyre  the  dow'r  to  seal  the  glad  accord. 
And  myal  Dido  serve  thii  Phrygian  lonl." 

To  u  horn  the  queen  !  (who  inark'd  with  piercing 
eyes 
The  i;oddes8  labouitng,  in  the  dark  disguise. 
To  Libyan  shores  from  Latium  to  convey 
The  destin'd  seat  of  universal  sway  j) 
'*  Who  th's  alliance  nia<lly  would  deny  ? 
Or  war  with  thee,  dread  empress  of  the  sky  ? 
And  oh  !  that  fbrtone  in  the  work  would  join. 
With  full  success  to  fovour  the  drsipm  ! 
But  much  I  liouht,  O  goddess,  if  the  fates. 
Or  Jove  permit  us  to  unite  the  states. 
Vou,  as  his  consort,  your  request  may  move, 
And  search  the  will,  or  bend  the  mind  of  Jove. 
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trrrs  translation 


Goth—  'yoqrfoiifHwWfofB  the  father  l>y  I- 
Go ; — sod  I  follow,  vhere  jrou  lead  the  wfty.'' 

"  Be  mine  Uie  oyre,"  th'  imperial  dame  repfiea^ 
•*  To  gam  the  god,  the  florcreign  of  the  Aks. 
Then  heed  ny  con— el- ■  mhm  the  dawning  light 
Drive*  irom  tba  0|>eQing  world  the  shines  of  nighty 
llie  prifKse  a«d  ^een,  traosfixt  with  atnoroas 

Bei^  to  the  woodt  tn  hvit  the  niTage  game; 

There,  while  the  crowds  the  foreet-walka  beset, 

Swann  round  the  woods,  and  spread  the  waving  net ; 

The  akiea  shaU  hnnt  upen  the  sportive  train 

In  storms  of  bail,  and  delnges  of  rain ; 

Tba  fathered  tetspeit,  o'er  their  heads  shall  nd^l, 

And  the  long  thunders  roar  from  pole  to  pole. 

On  tVry  ade  shall  fly  the  scattering  crowds^ 

InTplv'd  and  ooiwr'd  in  a  night  of  olonds. 

To  the  same  cave  for  shelter  shall  repair 

The  Trogaii  hero  and  the  royal  fair. 

The  tovera,  if  your  will  concurs  with  mine, 

Ourself  in  Hymen's  nuptial  baniii  wiM  join*** 

The  goddess  ga?e  consent,  the  oompaot  bounds 

But  smil'd  in  secret  at  the  fraud  she  founds 

Scarce  had  Aurora  Wh^  her  orient  bed« 
And  9%vf*4  «hovta  the  waf«a  her  radiant  heai, 
When;  pouring  thiough  the  gates^  the  trMH  appear, 
MassyAan  hunten  with  the  steely  spear. 
Sagacious  hounds  and  toils,  asid  all  the  sylvan  war. 
The  queen  eagag'd  in  dress, — with  reverence  wait 
The  Tyriao  peers  hefariS  the  regal  gate. 
Her  steed,  with  gold  and  purple  coverM  rounds 
I^cighs,  obanpe  the  hit,  and  foaming  paws  the 

ground* 
At  length  she  oomes,  m^gniftcendy  drect 
(Her  guards  attettdtnjr)  i»  a  Tynan  vest : 
Back  in  a  golden  caul  her  locks  are  ty'd  ; 
A  gokkn  quiver  rattles  at  her  ride; 
A  golden  clasp  her  purphs  garments  binds. 
And  robea,  that  flew  redundant  in  the  winds. 
Kext  with  the  youthful  Trojans  to  the  sport 
The  fair  Ascanius  issues  from  the  court 
But  far  the  fairest,  and  supremely  tall, 
Tow'rs  great  .^oeas,  and  outshines  them  all. 
As  when  from  Lycia  bound  in  wintry  frost. 
Where  Xantbus'  streams  enrich  the  smiling  coast. 
The  beauteous  Photbus  in  high  pomp  retiits, 
And  hears  in  Delos  the  triumphant  quires  ; 
I'he  Citetan  crowds  and  Dryopes  advance, 
And  ^tainted  Scythians  round  his  altars  dance ; 
Fair  wreaths  of  vivid  bays  his  head  infold, 
His  locks  bound  backward  and  adom'd  with  gold; 
The  god  majestic  moves  o*er  Cyathw'  brows, 
His  golden  quiver  rattling  as  he  goes : 
80  niovM  JEneas;  such  his  charming  fnnace, 
3o  glow'd  the  purple  bloom,  that  flush'd  his  god  • 
like  face. 

Soon  as  the  train  amid  the  mountains  came. 
And  stonti'd  the  covert  of  the  savaue  game  ; 
Tlie  goats  flew  bounding  o*er  the  craggy  brow 
From  ro<'k  to  rock,  and  sought  the  flelds  below. 
Here  the  fleet  stags,  chas'd  down  the  tow'ring steep. 
In  cloudu  of  dust  through  the  long  valley  sweep : 
M'hile  there,  exulting,  to  his  utmost  speed 
The  young  Aficanins  spurs  his  fiery  steed, 
OtJt  trips  liy  turns  the  flyinir  soitial  train, 
Ami  sronis  the  nM-aner  triumphs  of  the  plain : 
The  ho]>*>y  of  glory  all  hi*  soul  inflame ; 
Eapfcf  hr  lon^s  to  run  at  nobler  game, 
An<l  drpiH'h  Imh  youthful  javelin  m  the  gore 
Of  th<^  liorce  lion,  or  the  mouotaiu  boar. 


Meantime  lond  thonden  tattle  loand  ^  ikf. 
And  hail  and  rain,  in  mfaiglad  feenpcet,  flyj 
While  floods  on  floods,  in  ewellitog  turbid  tides, 
Roll  roaring  down  the  monntaln't  chaansl'd  sides* . 
The  voong  Aacanhu,  and  the  InnUng  trrio. 
To  cloee  retreats  fled  diveiee  o'er  the  plahu 
T\>  the  suae  gloomy  cave  mtik  speed  repair 
The  Tnyan  hero  and  the  royal  fair. 
Earth  shakes,  and  Jono  givea  the  noptlat  ilgw; 
With  quivering  flames  the  glinnnering  grodn 

shnei: 
With  light'nings  all  the  coMcions  ikies  ait  spresd  | 
The  nymphs  run  shiiekmg  sonnd  the  nwnlaitft 

head. 
From  that  sad  day,  unhappy  Dido !  rase 
Shame,  death,  and  ruin,  and  a  length  of  wosi. 
Nor  faLuie  nor  censure  now  the  queen  can  mevi, 
No  piore  she  laboum  to  conceal  her  lew. 
Her  paarion  stands  avow'd ;  and  wedleck*!  n«M 
Adorns  the  crime,  and  sanctiiet  the  shame. 

Now  Fame,  tremendous  fiend !  vithnot  delay 
Through  Libyan  cities  took  her  rapid  wny. 
Fatne,  the  tm'id  plague,  that  evwry  uiawmt  gnwt^ 
And  gains  new  strength  and  vigonr  as  she  gots. 
First  small  with  fear,  she  swells  to  wond'rons  siat, 
And  stalks  on  Earth,  and  tow*Tsnbove  the  skiss; 
Whom,  in  her  wrath  to  Heav'n,  the  teenung  Eirlh 
Produced  the  last  of  her  gigantic  birth  3 
A  monster  huge,  and  dreadfiil  to  the  ey. 
With  rapid  fact  to  run,  or  wings  to  fly. 
Beneath  her  plumes  the  various  ftnry  hear* 
A  thousand  piercing  eyes  and  list'ning  ears; 
And  with  a  Ihonsand  months  an4  bnhhikig  tongeei 
appears.  [fliei) 

Thundering  by  night,  through  Heaven  and  Easthifae 
No  golden  slnmbere  eeal  her  watchful  eyea; 
On  tow'rs  of  battlement  she  sits  by  day. 
And  shakes  whole  towns  with  terrour  and  dismay  j 
Alarms  the  world  around,  and,  perch'd  .on  high, 
Reports  a  truth,  or  publishes  a  lye. 
Now  both  she  mingled  with  malignant  joy. 
And  told  the  natkms,  that  a  prince  from  lYuy 
Inflam'd  with  love  the  Tynan  queen,  who  led 
The  godlike  stranger  to  her  bridal  bed  ; 
That  both,  indulging  to  their  soft  deaires. 
And  deaf  to  censure,  melt  hi  amorous  fives  3 
From  every  thought  the  cares  of  state  remove. 
And  the  long  winter  pass'd  away  in  lore. 

This  tale  the  fury  gk>ries  to  display. 
Then  to  the  king  larbas  bent  her  way ; 
With  jealous  rage  the  furious  prince  inspires. 
And  all  his  soul  with  indignation  flres. 
This  monarch  sprung  from  Ammon's  warm  emhiice 
With  a  fair  nymph  of  Gaiamantic  race. 
The  mighty  king  a  hundred  temples  rais'd; 
An  hundred  altars  that  with  victims  blax*d« 
Through  all  his  realms,  in  honour  of  his  sire ; 
And  watoh'd  the  hallow'd  everlasting  fire  ; 
With  rarious  wreaths  adoruM  the  holy  door. 
And  drencbM  the  soil  with  consecrated  foreb 
Amid  the  statues  of  the  gods  he  standi. 
And,  spreading  forth  to  Jove  his  lifted  hands^ 
Fir'd  with  the  tale,  and  raving  with  despair. 
Prefers  in  bittemes  of  soul  hb  pray'r. 

"  Almighty  Jove !  to  whom  our  Moorish  Ime 
Tn  large  libations  pour  the  generous  wine. 
And  feast  on  painted  beds ;  say,  father,  say. 
If  yet  thy  eyes  these  flagrant  rrimea  surrey. 
Or  do  we  vainly  tremble  and  adore. 
When  throu^  the  skies  the  peahng  thnpdcrs  roar^ 
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Thine  ftre4]M  beiti  ?  cr  iiBy  aoltejr  Ml, 
Aii4  Tattle  Uiiiougb  the  dark  mtiaI  halU 
A  imwPnMf  woaMD,  who  <m  Ubym  threwa, 
RaisM  oa  a  purchased  spot  a  slender  town ; 
On  terms  oandf  preseribM,  was  glad  to  gam 
A  barren  ttaot  that  ram  along  the  nam : 
The  proflkr'd  onptials  of  tbf  tOQ  aMorr'd  ; 
Bi^teo'beff  tbrone  reeehres  a  Dardan  lord* 
And  \o  !  this  saoaad  Paris  oama  agaia. 
With  h^  oonMBly*  soft,  litxurioot  tiaid. 
In  scented  trasMs  and  a  mitea  fiay, 
Tatear  mf  bvida,  hit  rarish'd  DrioEe,  awajf  |  . 

<  While  still  3a  vain  wolnd  th]r  alUrs  iame, 

I         And  pay  our  lowi  to  aotbiag  bat  a  matte." 
'     Him,  as  he  gia^p^d  bis  ahars,  aadprefcor'd 
Hi^wralMaL  pray'r,  th'  almightf  fisher  hand; 
Then  to  the  palace  tanfd  bss  avfal  ajre^ 

I         WbcO^  oakalcis  of  their  fisme,  the  lorera  lict 
The  god,  that  iccsse  oieodcd  to  surrff, 

I         Cbav'd  wkhhis  high  eommaad  the  saa  of  Mar: 
"  TYy,  iT«  my  son,  onr  orders  to  perfem  i 

I  Mount  (httieet  aihid*  and  fide  the  rapid  stottn  | 

Fly— to  foa  Dardaa  obicf  ia  Gavthage  hear 

f        Our  awfutamndatetbfouj^  the  fields  of  air«  • 
Who  idly  lin^riag  in  the  Tyrianstole^ 

I         Negledbi  thtf  fronisfd  waUs  ^leareed  b)r  htt, 

I         Not  soph  a  priace,  tbe  heMlteoot  qaaeit  af  Jofta 

r         (When  twiae  aha  tar^  hiaa)  paattia'd'him  to  Jo^  f 
A  prince  she  praiaia^d  who  k^  deeds  dtvtn* 
Sbanld  Mae  he  apmag  ftw  Tanaee'f  naitial   > 

fi^; 
Whose  sword  im^al  katyshowM  awe, 
A  warlike  nMn»  1  aad  give  the  world  the  hm, 

f         IfnosqahgloiiescaafaisMuad  iaiaoaRi 

i         If  be  neglecto  his  owa  inMaertol  faae  {     . 

I  What  has  bii  heir  the  yawag  Aseaakis  4a^s  } 
Why  should  be  grudge  aai  empira  to  hie  aoai  ? 
What  scheme,  what  peaspeec  can  the  chief  proptoa, 

r         SolongtolMtorwitbanc^aoffee•^ 

Tbe  prQaoiM  kfagdom  to  ffegasd  na  noea. 
And  quite  neglast  tbe  deslmi^  UHaA shared 
Haste— hid  him  saii-'i4ie  this  our  wHI.;  end,  hear   . 
With  speed  thia  ma^data  Ibaaagh  Che  Mda  of 
air.»' 
Swift  at  the  word,  thedateoaasoii  af  Mia]^ 
Prepares  th*  ahnlgli^t  orden  to  obey ; 
Pirst  round  his  feet  the  geldea.  wiofSba  bonati. 
That  speed  his  praa mss  o*ef  ttie  seas  prefoirai. 
Or  earth's  unnseasnr^A  regioot^  as  be  fliet, 
Wmpi^d  in  a  rapid  whirhriiul^  damn  the  skies^ 
Tbem  grasped  the  wand ;  the  waad  Ibat  caito  the 

gliaais 
Prom  Hell,  or  drives  'em  h>  the  SfigFigia«  eoaiH^ 
Inrifea  or  chases  sleep  with  wond'rous  poa(*r, 
And  opes.theee  leyes  thsU  death  had  sealed  Mwtm 
Thus  saoi'd,  aa  wings  of  winda  saMimel^  rada 
Tbroogb  heaps  ef  opening  clouds  Ihe  f^mg  god. 
Pm«i  ^r  bttge  Atlas'  totk^  sidea  he  spies* ' 
Atlas,  whose  Head  supports  the  stony  skies : 
Beat  by  the  winds  and  driv^g  rains,  he  shroade 
liis  shady  fureheadJn  sorroanding  doads ; 
With  ice  his  horrid  beard  is  cnnited  o'er* 
Prom  hi9  bleak  brotea  the'gtislmig  topreata  paup  i 
Ont.8|^p«a«l,  bia  tnightgr  sbouldrrs  heave  balaia 
Tbe  bonigr  pi)es  of,  ever iasHfig  snow. 
Here  on  poi^'d  pipiaae  stoop'd  the  pontiog  gad^ . 
Then, :  fkom  the  stoep,  sb|»t  headlong  to  tbe  flaud* 
A«  tha  wmi^  ase-maw,  for  tbe  fViby  pirnqr, 
In  low  excnrjiieiis  fkfUvs  4lf>»Mf  U»  mp^ 
By  nelMMdtthArqiy^Md  w'mti  th'  aavial  vaf  -». 


So,  ffoMhifthiadtfadiMMMitai^i^  HaMtoAliA^      • 

Betwe^  th'  eiueoded earth  and  storry  skias;   , 

Thus  through  the  paitii^  air  his  ao^srae  be  hoM, . 

And,  gHdii^E,  akimoi'd  along  the  Ul^ran  shore* 

Soo»  as  the  wiaged  god  jto  Carthi^  oanKW 

He  finds  tbe  pnqoe  fbiQgetfal  of  hia  fii«e4 

Tbe  risingdomes  employ  his  idle  hoMTS,    .         .    > 

Tb'.fmAaishVi  palaees  and  Tyrian  tow'ra. 

A  sword aU starred  with gami^  aadspaiigledo^ 

With  yellow  jaspeta,  art  his  side  be  wata  9 

A  robe  sefnlgeat  from  hii^  shoulders  iow^d 

That,  iaanng,  deep  withTyriaiiariflMttghMr^^ 

Tbe  work  o(P  Dido ;  whose  unrivallfd  Aft      •  > 

With  floir'n  of  gold  enhroider'd  eaerf  part. 

To  whom  Oie  gad  :-'*'^ThetohoacaaaMtUKHi 
employ  .    .     > 

To  raise  proud  Carthage,  heedltotfprtiica  efTioyf 
Thug  far  a  foreign  brida  10  httild  a  town.    . 
And  form  a  state,  forgetful  of  thy  ow»? 
Th^lord  of  Hear'n aad  Bai th,  alaiightr  Jo^»      ' 
With  this  eommaad  dispatoh'd  me  ^xMaahovw^      i 
What  are  thy  bapee  from  this  t^y  loi«  dehv  I 
Why  tbi|9  in  Libya  peas  «hy  hosMsaiaay  ^ 
Iffutureempireoeaae-thy  thoaghls  tosaisa^  ■ 
Or  the  fair  psospeet  of  imnoalal  psMW  ; 
Regard  Aaoaaiui,  priaoa,.  the  royaihoy  f  ' 
The  laat,  the  best  snrvivimr  hope  4>f  Tw)i  I  " 
To  whom  tbe  fistos  daaraa,  in  thftatocoma^r  i 
ThekMg,  la«gglerie«efhaperia»R4Micw»-  . 
He^spoha,  and  speaking  left  hhft  gMiag  thetoip 
And  all  tbe  fluid  form  diisolTdki  ait;  >         ^ 

The  prince  Astoonb'd  stood,  with  horroar  stuagi^ 
Fear  raa'd  bis  hair,  aad  woodar  ehaii'd.hta     > 
toQgne:  •  ..i  ■  f   ' 

Struck  and  alarm'd  with  such  a  dreadx^     _ 
He  lo^^i  to  leama  the  dear  enabaaliag  landw  ' 
But  ah!  with  wh«fcaddreM  shall  he  begia,..*.       ' 
How  ipeak  his  pMpoee  tot  the  mmng  quean  ^   *    .    1 
A  thaasaadttbaHgMs  bai  wavering  mnU  divide. 
That  tamis  each  way,  aad  straiM  ^  eiiwyi sidet    ' 
A  tboaeandpTfyaets laboiinagin his krtosT, 
Oa  this  at  last  balhDia  aathe  host : 
Maqrthaai  and  Wave  Clowitliiis  ha  coBMtMndi 
To  rig  the  ieet^  to  «i«MDaa  all  the  baadf         I 
In  tecrptisiletiae  to  the  shore  aad  hide 
The  suddtai  oaase,  that  bids  thaas  teiapt  thatklt. 
Thim  Hhileihk  OidOk  sa^with  foisddeaise, 
Thinks  such  a  boaadlaia  lave  cao,  ae'en  aspire^ 
Hitoidf  the  psoptor  moMuias  will  piapava 
To  move  thr  ^ueeay  aad  saiM  with  iretnhfiil  ease 
The  softest  maaBeats  to  address  the  fiiir. 
With  sperd  iaspatiesrt  fty  tba  chiefs  awaf. 
And,  fir'd  with  eaiier  jop,  the  prince  obeyb 

But  soon  the  ftwadiNibappy  IXdospi«a; 
(For  what  qan  ^teapea  k>»er*apiapekigepei^ 
Who  e'en  in  aelety  foaia  with  wild  alSighi  ?> 
She  fliMdkMeni'd  the  nedtoMhid  dight  { 
And  Fame,, hKeraalifiead,  the  aewsooarsfi, 
'Ilie  fleet  was  ri|Bg'd  and  Jaitohing  oa  the  eaasb 
Mad  wMi  deepeir,'  and  all  her  soul  an  flama^ 
Around  tbe  city  nfcs  the  royal  dama  t 
So  the  Anne  Bv^ehMal:  with  fiwnlioesiei^ 
Stung  by  tbe  gadi  to  pimid  Citbieron  flks, 
And  shaktwhes  iry  spear  and  roaeaasaund, 
I  While  the  bfuge  moantaiii.  eehoe^  to  the  aannd.      ' 

I  At  leqgjii,  by  polaa^  lon!4lttr  giiaf  cpMtv 
!  rhe  queen,  bar  recreant  lorer,  drst  addrest: 
•«  And  aeuM'st  thau  haiKt  dhaambtoa,  foam  a^ 
wght, 
KAh!  wretch  panftdkMn!  to«MMHdthgf:fl%ht? 
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In  socfa  by»  HMee  from  mf  iMftM  to  Bail  ? 
Nor  can  out*  vows  «nd  plt^hted  bftml*  previiii. 
Nor  .Bid«>8  cruel  dettb  thy  flight  tletain? 
For  death,  deoth  only  <uin  relieve  my  pain : 
And  are  thy  vesaeh  lanchM,  while  winter  sweeps 
With  the  MUgh  northern  blast  the  roaring  deeps  ? 
Barbarian  !  Miy,  if  Troy  herself  had  stood, 
Kor  foreign  Tpalms  had  (bllM  thee  o^ei*  the  flood, 
WonlfVst  tboothy  sails  "hi  stormy -«au  employ, 
And  brave  the  surge  to  gain  Ihy  native  1V<^  ? 
Me  will  yott  fly,-  to  tempt  the  daneerons  wave  ? 
Ab  !  b3^  the  team  I  shed,  the  hand'yoti  g»v^ ; 
(For  these  still  hilne,  and  only  these  rerrtain ; 
The  tear»  fished,  the  hand  you  gave  in  voiti !) 
By  thoar  late  tokmn  nuptial  bands  I  plead, 
By  those  first  pleasures  of  the  bridal  bed, 
ir  e^D,  when  folded  in  your  circling  arms,. 
You  sigh'd,'  and  prais'd  these  now  neglected 

chartnt^ 
If  pray*r  bm  move  thee,  with  this  pray»r  comply, 
Regani>  Aneas,  with  a  pitying  eye- 
A  ^Uiog  raca^  and  lay  thy  purpose  by; 
For  thee  Numfdian  kings  in  arms  conspire;  • 
For  thee  have  ]  hicensM  the  sons  of  Tyre ; 
Fur  thee  I  lost  my  honour  and  my  fame, 
That  to  the  stars'  advancM  my  giorious  name^ 
Must  I  in  dtath  thy  cruel  scorn  deplore,       f  more ! 
My  barbarons  gnesti— bnt  ah  ! — my  spouse  no 
What — shall  I  wait,  till  flerce  Pygmaliou  pours 
From  Tyre  on  Carthage,  and  destroys  my  tow'rs  ? 
Shall  I  in  proud  Jarbas'  chains  be  led 
4  slave,  a  captive  to  the  tyrant's  bed  ? 
Ah  !-^had  I  brought,  before  thy  ^al  flight. 
Some  little  offspring  of  our  loves  to  light; 
If  ibny  regal  ball  I  could sarvey  ' 
Some  princely  boy,  some  young  :£neas  play ; 
Thy  clear  resemblance  but  in  lo(>ks  alone  ! 
I  should  not  seem  quite  widow'd  and  undone." 

She  said ;  the  prince  stood  still  in  grief  profound. 
And  fla'd  bis  eytss  relentless  on  the  ground  ; 
By  Jove*s  high  will  admonisb'd  from  the  skies ; 
At  length  the  hero  thus  in  brii^f  replies. 

"  Your  botinties,  queen,  I  never  can  forget ; 
And  never,  never  pay  the  mi^ty  dabt ; 
But,  long  as  life  informs  this  fleeting  frame, 
My  soul  shall  honour  fiair  Eliza's  name. 
Then  hear  my  plea : — By  stealth  1  ne'er  design'd 
To  leave  your  hospitable  realm  behind ; 
Forbear  the  thought ;— much  less  in  Libyan  lands, 
A  casual  gtiest,  to  own  the  bridal  bands. 
Had  fate  allow 'd  me  to  consult  my  ease, 
To  live  and  settle  on  what  terms  I  please ; 
Still  had  I  stay'd  in  Asia,  to  enjoy 
The  dear,  ilear  relics  of  my  native  Troy : 
Rais'd  royal  Priam's  ruin'd  towers  again, 
A  second  I  lion  for  my  vanqtiish'd  train. 
But  now,  fair  queen,  Apollo's  high  command 
Has  caird  me  to  the  fam'd  Italian  land ; 
Thither,  inspir'd  by  oracles,  1  move. 
There  lies  my  country,  and  th(Te  lies  my  love. 
If  you  your  rising  Carthage  thus  admire 
In  these  strange  realms,  a  foreigner  from  Tyre, 
Why  should  not  Teucer's  race  be  free  to  gain 
The  Latian  kingdom,  as  the  gods  ordain  ? 
Oft  as  the  stars  display  their  fler}'  light, 
And  Earth  lies  cover'd  in  the  shades  of  night. 
My  father's  angry  spirit  blames  my  stay, 
Stalks  round  my  bed,  and  summons  me  away. 
Long  has  AscaniuscallM  me  hence  in  vaiti. 
By  me  defrauded  of  his  destin'd  ivign. 


PirrS-^TRANStATldN  ^ 


And  now,  ^nnow,  the  ib^ssenger *of  Jo^ 
(Both  gcxls  can  witnoss)  shot  finm  HeaVnabovt; 
Charg'd  with  the  tbunderer's  high  comniMids  lie  ' 

flew, 
The  glorious  form  appeared  in  open  Tie# : 
I  saw  him  pass  these  loft^  walls,  and  hear 
His  awfuluoice  still  mnrmuring  in  my  ear. 
Thencease^  my  beauteous  princess,  toconpbii);  ' 
Nor  let  us  both  be  discomposed  id  vain : 
From  these  dear  arras  to  Latiom  fbro'd  away ;         ' 
'Tis  fate  that  calls,  and  fate  I  most  obey." 

Thus  while  he  ^lokev  with  high  disdain  and  pride ' 
She  roird  hor  airathful  eyes  on  every  side, 
That  glance  in  silence  o'er  the  guilty  nan,  ' 

And,  dll  inflam'd  with  fnry,  she  began : 

**.  Perfidious  monster  1  boast  tliy  biith  no  imr  » 
No  hero  got  thee,  and  no  goddess  bore. 
No  ! — thou  wert  brought  by  Scythian  rot^to  dsy, ' 
By  tigers  nurs'd,  and  savagosof  prey ; 
But  ftirinore  rugged,  wild,  and  tierce  than  they.    ' 
For  why,  ah !  why  the  traitor  should  I  spare  f 
What  baser  wrongs  can  1  be  dodm'd  to  bear  } 
Did  he  once  deign  to  turn  his  soornliil  eyes  } 
Did  he  oooe  groan  at  all  my  piercing  sighs  ? 
Dropp'd  he  one  tear  in  pity  to  my  cries  ? 
Calm  he  looked  on,  and  saw  my  pasiion  burst 
Which,  ^«4iiab  of  all  his  fosnlts  was  the  worst  ^ 
And  yet  gteat  Jbve^and  Juno  finom  the  sky 
Behold  his  treason  with  a  careless  aye ; 
Guilt,  gnik  prevails  ;>  and  justice  is  DO  mon.      ^^ 
The  needy  wretch  just  cast  upon  my  shore. 
Fool  as  1  was !  wiiwopen  arms  I  led  • 
At  once  a  partner  to  my  throne  and  "bed  ; 
From  instant  death  I  savM  hv  fismishM  traiD,         ' 
His  shattered  fleet  I  storM  and  rigg'd  again.' 
But  ah  I  rave ; — my  soul  the  furies  fire  ; 
Now  great  Apollo  warns  him  to  retire ; 
With  all  his  oracles  forbids  to&tay ; 
And  now  through  air  with  haste  the  son  of  May 
Conveys  Jove's  orders  from  the  blest  abodes; 
A  care  well  worthy  to  disturb  the  gods ! 
Go  then,  I  pl^ad  not,  nor  thy  fligbt  delay ; 
Go,  seek  new  kingdoms  through  the  wat'ry  way  j 
But  there  may  every  god,  thy  crime  provokes, 
Reward  th5'  guilt,  and  dash  thee  on  the  rocks ; 
Then  shalt  thou  call,  amid  the  howlhag  main, 
On  ir\jurM  Dido's  name,  nor  call  Jn  vain; 
For,  wrapt  In  fires,  I'll  follow  throagb  the  sky. 
Flash  in  thy  face,  or  glare  trcmeodons  by. 
When  death's  cold  htuid  my  stmgrling  soul  sball 
My  ghost  in  every  place  Shalt  wait  on  tbee :    [fnt, 
My  vengeful  spirit  shall  thy  torments  know, 
And  smHe  with  transport  in  the  realms  below." 

With  that,  abrupt  she  took  her  sudden  flight; 
Sick  of  the  day,  she  loaths  the  golden  ligh^; 
And  turns,  while  fault'riog  he  attempts  to  aay 
1  en  thousand  things,  disdainfully  away  ; 
Sunk  in  tlieir  arms  the  trembling  handmaids  led 
The  fainting  princess  to  the  regal  bed.- 

But  though  the  pious  hero  tries  with  care, 
And    melting  words,   to  soothe   her    fieroe 

despair,  ' 

Stung  with  the  pains  and  agonies  of  love. 
Still  he'  regards  the  high  commianda  of  Jove ; 
Repairs  the  fleet  ;  and  soon  the  busy  train 
Roll  down  the  lofty  vessels  tolAie  main. 
New-rigg'd,  the  navy  glides  alon^  the  llood; 
Whole  trees  tbcy  bring,  imf^Moo^d  from  the  ««od^ 
And  leafy  saplings  to  supply  ttrair  tMra, 
Pour  from  the  town,  and  dsfkcn  im  tbei 
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Embody 'd,  .rob  some  goldeQ  h«»p  qC  gci^iii,.  ,<  i  . 
Studious,  ..ere  star^ji  vunter  fro wfUb  to  Ipy ,  .  -  > 
Safr  in  their  d«rkipaip^l«  ibe  tr«9«ur'd  pfey  ; 
In  one  lo«gtra<;jLil^ui(ky  legions  V»d 
Thw  price  in  triumph  ihrough  the  verd^ntAKRiui : 
Here,  bending  witli.Mie.  ^ad,  a  panting  thrpn^ .  - 
With  ibrci;  coojpi}»V}  heave  some  huge  gfitio  aioag : 
Some  lath  the  stnygki^  to  the  ta9k  aseign'd, 
SonMy  tp.  their  jnapk»^,  the  bands  that  Jag  behind ; 
They  crowd  th^  peopled  path  in  thicl^  ^nay, 
Otow  at  the  vork, ,  and  darken  all  the  way* 

At  that  lad  .proip^flttf  |h«t  tormenting  Kane,  : 
What  thoMghtt,  ir)ii|t,wQat  wer^  tbi^,  xu^ppf 

queen  I 
How  loud  thy  groaM,,  wheo  from  thy  lofty  towV 
Thy  eyek  sun;ey'd  thu  tuipult^  the  shore; 
When  OB  theJkKKds  thou  h^anrstthe  shouting  train 
Fk>agh  with  JVsoiMidiog  pars , the,  wat'ry  plain  ? 
To.  what  submissioni^ .  of  what  low  degr^, 
Are  BMrtalt  wrg'd,  imperious  Jove,  by.tkW  ? 
pace  more  M»«  ^  VP  pray  rt  and  teav,  to  more 
Th»  obdurate  iMriocej  andaRger  melts  A^  lore  j 
Tries  all  her  ^ofj^iant  frroaler  arts  again ,     , 
Before  her  deatlkj—^^ut  ^ict^  »em  all. in  Tain : 

"  Sister,  b<*h^d,  from  every  side  they  pour  . 
Wjth  eager  speedy  and  gather  to  the  shore. ,  .  • 
Hark— how  witl^  jM^^  they  catch  the  spiuiging  i 

gales,. 
Aad  crown  their  ships,,  .aD4  sprea4  their  flying  saHs. 
Ah !  had  I  ooee  foreseen  the  faUl  blow, ,  ^ 
Sure,  I  had  borne  this  mighty  weight  af  woe* 
Yet,  yety  my  Anna,  this  one  trial  make.    . 
Por  thy  4icspairiog,  ily ing  sister's  sake.     . . , 
For  ah  !  the  dear  perfidious  wjretc^,  ]  see; 
Lays  open  all  his  secret  soul  to  thee. 
In  all  his  thoughts  you  ever  bore  a  part, ;       .1 
You  know  the  nearest  passage  to  his  heart.  .. 
Cio  then,  dear  sjster,  as  a  suppUaot.go, 
Tsii,  in  the  humblest  temis,  roy  haughty  foe,    / 
I  oe*er  conspir'd  at  Aulis  to  4estroy, 
With  vengeful Qmec«i»  the  bapiets  race  qf  Th>y ; 
Nor  sent  one  yessel  to  the  PJirygian  coast,     -      . 
Nor  rak'dabrofd  his  fathf^r's  sacred  dust.    . 
Prom  all  the  pray'o  a  dying  queen  prefers,  .   , 
Whywfll be  turn. his. unrelenting  ears?    ,-  i   ■  , 
Whither,  ah  if  hither,  nill  the  tyrant  fly  ? . 
I  beg  but  this  one  graoe- before  I  die, 
To  put,  for  calmer  seas  and  softer  gales 
To  smooth  the  floods,  and  fill  his  opening  sails.    > 
Tdl  my  perfidious  lover,  I  implore 
The  name  of  wedlock  hedisdaims  no  mosa&  . 
No  more  bis  purposed  vQy^e  I  detain 
From  beauteous  Latium,  and  his  destined  reigik 
For  some  small  interval  of  time  I  move, 
Some  short,  short  season  to  subdue  my  love ;  .    • 
TUl  reconciPd  to  this  unhappy  sUte,  ,  . 

I  grrrw  at  last  familiar  with  my  fate  i 
This  favow  if  he  grapt,  my  death  shall  plsa«e  . 
Hisernel  soul,  aq^spt  us  both  at  ease."   . 

Thus  pray'd  the  qu^ni  the  sister  bears  in  vain 
The  moving  message,  and  returns  again.  ^ 

Jle  stands  inflexible  to  prsy'rs  and  tjears. 
For  Jove  and  fate  had  stopped,  the  hero's  cars* 

As  o'er  th'  atrial  Alps  f  ublimely^pread. 
Some  aged  oak,uprears  b'^  rev^eijsnd  bead;  '   ,  ,  • 
This  way  and  that  the  furious  tempests  bl^^r,  ,\  i 
To  Jay  thenBonsxth^Cvhe  ipountains  low  j  V  j^     , 
Th'  imperial  plant,  Ahfla$h(9oddipg.at  th«i  sonffd*' 
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j^  u»P<:r»i»'iaii<^^nffign(9oaaipg.aKta^sonffa«  M  »HW»t«W^4hou.  i^nd  all  ye  goda  on  hi 
Thfggh  «lihi%wiMtsr!4iVttPMr9ftsi^Mit  ^m¥i»\\  *'th^^|^|  n^^t,  to  puigic  rites  J  fly. 
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%  PIB^  Charms  the.  matron  can  remove. 

Or  fiercely  kindle  all  the  fiies  of  love  j 

Roll  back  the  stars;  stop  rivers  as  they  flow.; 

And  eali  Jpn  spectra  from  the  realms  of  woe. 

Trees  lejiye.  tl^eir  mountains  at  her  potent  call ; 

Beneath  her  footsteps  groans  the  trembling  balli 

5HMii^5^»fti»M)u,  i^nd  all  ye  goda  on  higb. 
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rtrrs  TRANfitAtiot* 


Within  ihe  court,  a  pif  e  in  open  tlr. 

Bring  ttfl  the  traito^  arms  and  robe«,  ind  sprnd 

Abov^  the  heap  o«ir  fatal  biMal  bed,  *  " 

The  sflcred  dame  corAmands  me  to  d^Bttcly 

All,  an  memorials  of  that  wreM  from  lVc>y." 

Thus  with  diiserahlif^  arts  the  pHneesS  ipofce; 
A  deadlf  paleness  spreads  oPfer  all  her  look. 
Kor  «btdd  lier  wretched  sister  once  ditine 
Th^se  rites  ciocihl  cover  «w;h  a  dii^  cleisign^ 
Kor  deem'd  f  lover  treacherous  to  bis  vows 
Should  fi|orea9>ct  her  than  her  murderM  sponsc; 
But  rears  a  pile  of  oaks  and  firs  pn  kl$h, 
Within  the  court,  breath  the  naked  Ay.  froond  ; 
With  wreaths  the  ^unen  adom'd  the  structure 
And  with  fuitcreal  greens  andgirtands  crown'd: 
Kext|  |>ig  with  deatti,  the  aWord  and  robe  she 

Spread, 
And  plic'd  tJie  dear,  dear  Image  on  the  bed. 

Amidst  hiu"  altars,  with  dishevel Pd  hairs. 
Her  horrid  rit«  the  priestess  now  prepares. 
Thimd*riilg  s4ic  calls,  in  many  a  dreadful  sound> 
^  Chaos  hilar,  and  Erebus  jBrofound ; 
On  hidfpoos  f  lecate,  from  HHl's  abodes, 
(The  thueeibld  Dian !)  an^a  hundred  gods.  ^ 
The  place  ihe  sprinkled,  where  her  aHars  stood. 
With  streamM'dissembted  fttnn  Avrmus'  flood. 
And  blacJk  cnrvenom^d  herM  she  -brings,  reaped 


With  bnlxen  iickles,  by  the  gUmmering  Moon. 
Then  crops  the  potent  knots  Of  love  with  care, 
That  froiii  the  young  estrange  the  parent  marc 
Kow  with  a  sacred  cake  and  lifted  hands, 
All  bent  oh  dratb,  before  her  altar  stands 
The  foyal  vicrtitn,  the  devoted  fair; 
Her  robes  weare  gathered,  and  one  foot  was  bare. 
She  calls  pn  every  star  in  solemti  state. 
Whose  gu^t^f  beaats  shine  conscious  of  her  €ste : 
She  calls' to  iritness  every  god  above, 
T&TpHy  Hbe  rengeance  for  her  injur'd  love. 
'Twas  nff  ht ;  and,  weary  vith  the  toils  af  day. 
In  soft  T^x)*<e  tlie  whole  creation  lay. 
The  marmnts  of  the  jjroves  and  surges  die. 
The  stars  roH  Solemn  thronah  the  glowinjr  sky ; 
Wide  o*er  Xhte  fields  a  brooding  silence  reigns, 
The  flocks  Kc  stretchM  along  the  flow'ry  plains  ; 
The  furious  iiavaj^es  that  hauntthe  woods,- 
The  painted  birds,  the  fishes  of  the  floods  ; 
All,  alt,  bciieath  the  geiioral  darkness,  share. 
In  sleep,  a  Moft  forgetfulness  of  care  ; 
All  but  the  Ibaplris  queen  ;^-for  love^lemes 
Rest  to  licr  thoughts,  and  slumber  to  her  eyes. 
Her  pastiuna  grow  still  fiercer,  and  by  turns 
With  love  she  maddens,  and  with  wrath  she  bam$. 
*11iu  struggKag  tides  in  different  motions  roll, 
And  thus  shu  vents  the  temp«)t  of  her  soul  : 

**  What  slball  1  do  ? — shall  I  in  vain  implore 
The  royal  lovers  I  disdained  before? 
Or,  .slighted  in  my  turn  with  hunglity  pride, 
Court  the  fierce  tyrant  whom  I  onc«  deny'd  ? 
Shall  I  the  Tixjans*  base  commands  obey. 
Their  slave,  their  suppliant,  through  the  watVy 
Yes— for  my  bonntic*s.  and  my  foniiiT  aid,  [way  ? 
By  Troy aln.idy  stand  so  well  repaid  ! 
And  yet  supiiose  I  were  inclinM  to  go  ; 
The  haughty  hailors  would  but  mock  my  woe. 
Hast  thou  not  yet,  not  yi-t,  F.lira,  known 
•|1»e  pcijurM  Jions  of  proud  Lnomedon  ? 
What!-*-shaH  I  follow  through  tite  ruarinamaln. 
Sole  and  abacilonM,  their  triuniphaot  traio. 


Or  drivd 'en  llntnigh  the  4ti^«Miiawdtadflii. 

WHh  all  ttiy  armies,  all  tlie  sontofl^n^ 
But  can  1  draw  to  tea  thoae  Tyritabsods 
I  diew'felucCatttrrom  their  native  iands?   - 
Die  then  aatbon  deserv'st;  in  deMih  n^ose; 
thefwy^,  the  friendly  swnid,  shall  end tKyvo^. 
Von  Arst,  dear  sister,  by  my  sorrows  morM, 
Eicpos'dnttnsMy  to  the  wretch  IbvM; 
Your  prompt  obedience,  and  oSebas  care  [tpsir* 
Fann'd  the  yonng  ilame,  and  pinng'd  ue  in  de- 
Ob  !  jiad  I  learned  like  sav^gns  to  rove, 
And  never  known  the  woes  Sf  bridal  bve! 
I  provM  nnfoSthfbl  to  my  former  spouse, 
And  now  1  reap  ihe  fridti  of  %fOken  vawt  f* 

Thus  vents  the  moumfnl  queen,  by  loveop|«Bt, 
The  fritf  that  rag'd  tmnoftuons  In  her  breast 
Meantime,  with  aH  things  ready  for  bis  fli^ 
InltKNightless  sleep  the  hero  past  the  night 
To  whom  again  the  featber'd  Hermes  came, 
His  yputhfal  figme,  looks,  and  vmoe,  thesaoM, 
And  thtf^klaniis  tiie  sinmb'ring  prince  once  mors; 
••  Whut-'Hsan^st  thou  sleep  in  this  important  hovrV 
Nor  all  thy  dangers  canst  than  yet  aorrey  t 
Nor  hear  the  zephyrs  call  thee  tw  the  sea  ( 
Mad  as  (!hoo  art  i-^-detferminM  on  ber  doom, 
She  fomit  designs  of  mift^efs  yet  to  comOi 
'I  hen  fly  her  fury  while  thon  yet  canst  fly, 
Beforo  Anrora  gHds  tb«  piirpled^y  { 
Fly,— or  the  floods  shall  soon  be  coverM  n^«r 
With  numerous  Beets,  and  ara^  orowd  the  shssii 
Aad  dh^ul  brands  with  long  prGJecicd  fays, 
Shall  set  the  land  and  ocean  in  a  blaae. 
Ky*n  now  her  dirad  revenge  is  On  the  wiagj 
Kise,  prince ;  a  woman  fai  a  changeful  tbhig." 
This  said,  at  once  he  took  Ms  mpid  flight. 
Dissolved  in  air,  and  mingled  with  the  night. 

The  hero  starts  from  sleep  in  wrld  snrpriM, 
Struck  with  the  glorious  vision  from  die  skies, 
And  rouses  all  the  train:  ^  AWake,  unbind^ 
Aiid  stretch,  my  friends,  th^  can  vans  to  tha  wind) 
Seize,  seize  your  oars  ;  the  god  deacnnds  again, 
To  bid  me  fly,  and  lanch  into  the  main. 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  thou  blest  celestial  gnide, 
Thy  course  ae  follow  through  the  foamy  tide; 
With  joy  thy  sacrpd  orders  we  abey ; 
And  ma^  thy  friendly  sUrs  direct  the  way.* 
Sudden,  be  drew  his  sword  at  thos  he  aaid, 
And  cut  the  liiulsers  with  the  Hamlng  Made; 
With  the  same  ardour  firM,  the  ^boiiting  train 
Fly,  seiae  their  oars,  and  rurti  into  the  main* 
At  once  the  floods  with  ships  wer«  ooverU  o'ei^ 
And  not  one  Trdjan  left  upon  the  ahore ; 
All  stretching  to  the  stroke,  with  wigowr  swesp 
The  whitening  surge,  and  plough  the  nnokingdc^ 

Now  o'er  the  glittering  lawns  Aurora  «pcan4 
Her  orient  beam,  and  left  her  goMen  bed. 
Soon  as  the  queen  at  early  dawn  beheld 
The  navy  move  along  the  watVy  field. 
In  pomp  and  order,  from  her  Mty  tovV; 
^nd  saw  tb'  abandoned  port,  and  empty  sSbose; 
Thrice  her  fierce  hands  in  madneaa  of  ckapair 
Beat  her  white  breast,  and  tore  h«Y  goMen  haia 

*'  Then  shall  the  traitor  fly,  ye  gotit !»'  ahcaaii 
**  And  leave  my  kingdom,  and  hMultad  beAl 
And  ifball  not  Carthage  pour  in  arsna  away  > 
Kun  there,  and  lanch  my  navivi  mi  tlie  aen» 
Fly,  fiy  with  all  your  sails,  ve  sasM  nfTyi^} 
Hurl  flames  on  flames;  Involve  bin -fleet  in  flssk 
What  have  I  said  >— ah  t  hnpoleiit  and  vain ! 
l-rave»,  I lave— what  mndnus  inma  miy  haaq^ I 
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,  Koir  CM  yfl!By  Dido,  at  to  Imte  a  tkne, 
tttfleet  with  horroor  on  your  former  crime  ? 
WeH  bad  thit  rage  been  ihowo,  wheo  firaty^m  led 
The  wretch,  a  partner  to  your  throne  and  bed* 
This  is  the  prince,  the  pioos  prince,  who  bore 
fiis  gods  and  relici  from  the  Phrygian  tbore ) 
And  safe  conveyed  his  renerable  sire ! 
On  bis  own  shoulders  through  the  Trcjan  iire  } 
Could  I  not  tear,  and  throw  him  ibr  a  prey. 
Base  wretch !  to  every  monster  of  the  sea  ? 
Stab  all  his  friends,  his  darling  son  destroy, 
And  to  his  table  serve  the  mui^r'd  boy  ? 
For  bent  on  death,  and  valiant  from  despair. 
Say— could  I  dread  the  doubtful  chance  of  war? 
Vo— 4mt  my  flames  had  redden'd  all  the  seas ; 
Wrapt  all  the  (lying  navy  in  the  blaze ; 
Destroyed  the  race,  the  father  and  the  son, 
And  crownM  the  general  ruin  with  my  own. 
T1)00  glorious  Sun !  whose  piercing  eyes  survey 
l*hese  worlds  terrestrial  in  thy  fiery  way. 
And  thou,  O  Juno !  bend  thy  awful  head. 
Great  queen,  and  guardian  of  the  bridal  bed ; 
Hear  thou,  dire  Hecate  I  from  Hell  profound. 
Whose  rites  nocturnal  through  the  streets  resound. 
Hear,  all  ye  furies,  fiends,  and  gods,  who  wait 
To  pay  doe  vengeance  for  Eliza's  fate ! 
If  to  ^he  defltin'd  port  the  wretch  must  come. 
If  such  be  Jove's  unalterable  doom : 
Still  let  him  wander,  toss'd  from  place  to  place. 
Far  from  his  country,  and  his  ton's  embrace, 
By  barbarons  nations  harassed  with  alarms; 
And  take  the  field  with  unsuccessful  arms  ^ 
For  foreign  aid  to  distapt  regions  fly, 
5ee  all  his  friends  a  common  carnage  lie ; 
And  when  he  gains,  his  ruin  to  complete, 
A  peace  more  shamefnl  than  his -past  defeat ; 
Nor  Kfe  nor  empire  let  him  long  maintain. 
But  foil,  by  murderous  hands  untimely  slam. 
And  lie  noburied  on  the  naked  plain  ! 
Tbia  vow,  ye  gods,  Eliza  pours  in  death. 
With  her  last  blood,  and  her  last  gasping  breath ! 
Oh  ! — in  the  silent  grave  when  Dido  lies. 
Rise  in  thy  rage,  thou,  great  avenger,  rise ! 
Against  curs'd  Troy,  go,  mighty  sen  of  Tyre, 
Go,  in  the  pomp  of  fomine,  sword,  and  fire  1 
And  you,  my  Tyrians,  with  immortal  hate. 
In  future  times,  pursue  the  Dardan  state. 
No  peace,  no  commerce  with  the  race  be  made : 
Pay  this  last  doty  to  your  princess'  shade ; 
Fight,  when  your  powV  supplies  so  just  a  rage ; 
Fight  TOW,  fight  still,  in  every  distant  age  ; 
By  land,  by  sea,  in  aims  the  nation  dare, 
▲nd  wage,  from  sou  to  son,  eternal  war  !" 

This  said,  she  bends  her  various  thougtits  to  close 
Her  bated  life,  and  finish  all  her  woes. 
Tfaen  to  her  husband's  nurse  she  gave  command, 
(Her  own  lay  bury'd  in  her  native  land) 
^*  Go,  Barce,  go,  and  bid  my  sister  bring 
The  smble  victims  for  the  Stygian  king. 
But  first  be  sprinkled  from  the  limpid  spring. 
Tbua  let  her  come  ;  and,  while  I  pny  my  vows. 
Thou  too  in  fillets  bind  thy  aged  brows. 
Faio  would  I  kindle  now  the  sa^  red  pyre, 
And  aee  the  Trojan  image  sink  in  fire, 
Thus  I  complete  the  rites  to  Stygian  Jove, 
And  then  farewell — a  long  farewell  to  love?" 
She  8ai<l ;  the  matron,  studious  to  obey, 
W^ith  duteous  speed  runs  trembling  all  the  way. 
Nn«r  to  the  fatal  coun  fierce  Dido  flies, 
rolls  around  her  fiery  glaring  eyes  j 

vox.;2ux* 


Thoogfa  pale  and  shivering  at  her  piirpot'd  dooiBf 
And  every  dreadful  thought  of  death  to  ooma  t 
Yet  many  a  crimson  flush,  with  various  graca. 
Glows  on  her  ohaek,  and  kindles  in  her  nice. 
Furious  she  mounts  the  pyre,  and  draws  the  twoi^ 
The  fotal  present  of  the  Dardan  lord ; 
For  no  sm 
And  robes 
Stood  still 
Her  body 

"  Yed 
While  fot 
Relieve  m 
Take  my 
Myfatah 
A  ghost  n 
Well  hav< 
Rais'd  by 
Of  all  its 
And  on  tfa 
Happy  1  i 
Had  nevei 
Tbeuprea 
"  Shall  I 
"  Yet  die 
Thus— fly 
Thisblaz< 
Thisdeatl 

Meantime,  the  sad  attendants,  as  she  spoka^ 
Beheld  her  strike,  and  sink  beneath  the  stroke. 
At  once  her  snowy  bands  were  purpled  o'er. 
And  the  bright  falchion  srook*d  with  streamiaip 

gore. 
Her  sudden  fete  is  Uaz'd  the  city  roond; 
The  length'ning  cries  from  street  to  street  leioiiiid  f 
To  female  shrieks  the  regal  dome  replies^ 
And  the  shrill  echoes  ring  amidst  the  skies  ; 
As  all  fair  Carthage,  or  her  mother  Tyre, 
Storm'd  by  the  foe,  had  sunk  in  floods  of  fire ; 
And  the  fierce  flame  devour'd  the  proud  aboda^ 
With  all  the  glorious  temples  of  the  gods. 

Her  breathless  sister  runs  with  eager  pace^ 
And  beats  her  throbbing  breast,  and  beauteous  hc^ 
Fierce  .through  the  parting  crowds  the  virgin  fliei^ 
And  on  her  dying  dear  Eliza  cries. 
"  Was  this,  my  Dido,  ah  !  was  this  the  way 
You  took,  your  easy  sister  to  betray  ? 
Was  it  for  this  my  hands  prepar'd  the  pyre. 
The  fatal  altar,  and  the  funeral  fire  ? 
Where  shall  my  plainu  begin  ?— ah !  wretch  on- 
Now  left  abandon'd  to  my  woes  alone !         [done^ 
Was  1  unworthy  then,  to  yield  my  breath. 
And  share  thy  sweet  society  in  death  ? 
Me,  me  you  should  have  call'd,  your  fate  to  shara 
From  the  same  weapon,  and  the  same  despair. 
And  did  these  hands  the  lofty  pile  compose  } 
Did  1  invoke  our  gods  with  solemn  vows  ? 
Only— ah  cniel !  to  be  sent  away 
From  the  sad  scene  of  death  I  now  survey  } 
You  by  this  fatal  stroke,  and  I,  and  all. 
Your  senate,  people,  and  your  Carthage  fall. 
Bring,  bring  tne  water  ;  let  me  bathe  in  death    ' 
Ff  er  bleeding  wounds,  and  catch  her  parting  breath,* 
Then  up  the  steep  ascent  she  flew,  and  prest 
Her  <iying  sister  to  her  heaving  breast; 
With  cries  succeeding  cries  her  robes  unbound, 
I'o  stanch  the  blood  that  issuM  from  the  Wound. 
Her  bosotn  groan ii'g  with  convulsive  pain, 
She  strives  to  raise  her  heavy  lids  in  vain, 
AnrI  in  a  moment  sinks,  and  swoons  agaioi 
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propt  on  tier  elbow,  thrice  she  rear'd  her  head. 
And  thrice  fell  back,  and  faiated  on  the  bed ; 
Sought  with  her  swimming  eyes  the  golden  li^t. 
And  saw  the  Son,  bat  sicken'd  at  the  sight. 
/Then  mij^ty  Jano,  with  a  melting  eye» 
Beheld  her  dreadful  anguish  from  the  sky  ^ 
And  l>ade  fair  Iris,  from  the  starry  pole. 
Fly,  and  enlarge  her  agoniaing  soul : 
For  as  she  dy*d  by  love  before  the  time, 
Kor  fell  by  fate,  nor  perishM  for  a  crime, 
Kot  yet  had  Prosei^ioe,  with  eariy  care, 
Clipp'd  from  her  head  the  fiital  golden  hair  ; 
The  solemn  offering  to  the  pow'rs  below, 
T<r  free  the  spirit,  and  relieve  her  woe. 
Swift  from  the  glancing  Sun  the.  goddess  drew 
A  thousand  mingling  colours,  as  she  flew  : 
Then  radiant  hover'd  o'er  the  dying  fair  j 
**  And  lo !  this  consecrated  lock  I  t>aar 
To  Stygian  Jo^ :  and  now,  as  Heav'n  ordains. 
Release  thy  sdqI  from  these  corporeal  chains.*' 
The  goddess  Ktretoh'd  her  hiind,  as  thus  she  said, 
And  elipp'd  the  sacred  honours  of  her  head  ;. 
The  vital  spirit  flies,  no  more  oonflnM, 
DifBOlvcs  m  air,  and  nunglca  with  the  wind. 
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AvEAs  sctthig  8u1  from  Afric,  is  driven  by  a  storm 
on  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  where  he  is  hospitably 
received  by  bit  friend  Ace^tes,  king  ojp  part 
of  the  island,  and  bora  of  Trojan  parentage^ 
He  celebrates  the  memory  of  his  father  with 
divhie  honours,  institutes  funeral  games,   and 

^  appoints  prizes  for  those  who  should  conquer 
in  them.  While  the  ceremonies  were  perform- 
ing, Juno  sends  Iris  to  persuade  the  Trojan  wo- 
men to  burn  the  ships,  who,  upon  her  instiga* 
tioH,  set  fire  to  them;  which  burnt four>  and 
would  have  consumed  the  rest,  had  not  iupiter 
by  a  sudden  shower  extinguished  it  Upon  this, 
JEneaa^  by  the  advice  of  one  of  hvi  generals, 
and  a  vision  of  his  father,  builds  a  city»  for  the 
women,  old  men,  and  others,  who  were  either 
vnfit  lor  war.  or  weary  of  the  voyage ;  and  tails 
for  Italy.  Venus  procures  of  Neptune  a  safe 
voyage  for  him  and  all  bis  'men,  excepting 
only  his  pilot  Palinurus,  who  wat  upfortu- 
-Hately  lost. 


Now,  with  a  prosperous  breeze,  ^Sneas  held 
Bis  destin'd  course,  and  ploughed  the  wat*ry  fields 
Unhappy  Dido's  funeral  flames  surveys, 
That  gild  the  spices,  and  round  the  bulwarks  blaze : 
f  ut  soon  the  bidden  cause  the  prince  divin'd 
From  the  known  trans{)0Tt8  of  a  female  mind  ^ 
With  such  a  whirl  their  liery  passions  move, 
in  the  mad  rage  of  disappointed  love ! 

Now  o'er  the  deep  the  rapid  gatlies  fly. 
And  the  vast  round  was  only  wave  and  sky. 
A  cloud  all  charg'd  with  livid  darkness  spreads, 
filack'ning  the  floods,  and  gathering  o*cr  their 
Aloud  the  careful  Palinurus  cries :  [heads. 

^  JLo)  what  a  dreadful  ttoriDkiiiinlTes  the  tkioi! 


Oh  !  Neptune,  mighty  father lof  the  mala!  t 

What  tempests  threaten  from  thy  watry  reign  ?* 
Then  h^  coounaods  to  furl  the  sails,  and  sweep. 
With  every  bending  oar,  the  foamy  deep. 
Himself,  to  break  the  blast,. his  sails  inclin'd. 
And  fled  obliquely  with  the  driving  wind. 
*'  Oh  h  mighty  prince,"  the  trembling  master  ciy'dp 
**  Scarce  could  I  hope,  in  such  a  tossing  tide. 
To  reach  Hesperia,  and  surmount  the  flood. 
Though  Jove  had  past  the  promise  of  a  god. 
See !  from  the  west  what  thwarting  win&  arise! 
How  in  one  cloud  are  gatherM  half  the  skies  I 
In  vaiu  our  course  we  labour  to  maintain. 
And,  slruggling,  work  against  the  storm  in  vain. 
Let  us,  since  Fortune  mocks  our  toil,  obey. 
And  speed  our  voyage,  where  she  points  the  wajv 
For  not  £sr  distant  lies  the  realm,  that  bore 
Your  brother  Eryx",  the  Sicilian  shore. 
If  right  I  judge,  whose  eyes  with  constant  care 
Have  watch'd  the  Heav'ns,  retracing  every  star." 

"  I  see,"  rcply'd  the  prince,  "  thy  fruitless  pii^. 
That  long  has  struggled  with  the  winds  in  vain. 
Then  change  thy  course,  the  whirling  gusts  obey» 
And  steer  with  vpen  sails  a  different  way« 
Oh  !  to  what  (iearer  land  can  I  retreat  ? 
There  I  may  rig  again  my  shattered  fleet : 
That  land  my  Other's  sacred  dust  contains. 
And  there  my  Trojan  friend,  Acestes,  reigns." 
Thia  said,  they  steer  their  course;  the  weiten 

gales 
With  friendly  breezes  stretch  their  bellymg  saibi 
Smooth  o'er  the  tides  the  flying  nary  past. 
And  reach'd  with  joy  the  welt-known  shore  at  la>t«' 

The  king  with  wonder  from  a  mountain's  brow  ' 
Beheld  the  fleet  approach  the  coast  below  $ 
Then,  with  a  javeliu  in  his  hand,  descends. 
Clad  in  a  lion's  spoils,  to  meet  his  friends. 
This  monarch  sprung  from  great  Crinisus'  flood  ) 
His  Trojan  mother  mingling  with  the  god. 
With  due  regard  be  halls  the  kindred  train. 
Arrived  from  Carthage  at  his  realms  again.: 
With  feasts  their  fainting  spirits  he  restored ; 
And  rural  viands  crownM  the  generous  boaodr 

Now  the  diminished  stars  had  fled  away 
'  Before  the  glories  of  the  dawning  day. 
His  friends  iflneas  summon'd  from  the  coast; 
Hien  from  a  rising  point  bespoke  the  host : 
"  Ye  far  fam'd  souk  of  Troy,  a  race  divine. 
Whose  fathers  sprung  from  Jove'^  immortal  linqi 
Now  tlie  full  circle  of  the  year  runs  round, 
Smce  wc  disposed  my  sire  in  foreign  ground, 
Rais'd  verdant  altars  to  the  mighty  shade. 
And  paid  all  funeral  honours  to  the  dead : 
And  now  thp  fiital  day  is  just  retum^d. 
By  me  (so  Heaven  oidains)  with  rites  adorned. 
Forever  honour'd,  and  for  ever  mourn'd  ; 
Though  banish'd  to  the  burning  Libjran  sa 
Though  led  a  captive  to  the  Argive  land. 
Though  lost  and  shipwreck'd  on  the  Grecian  se^ 
Still  would  I  solemnize  this  sacred  day. 
Sure  all  the  friendly  pow'rs  our  course  uiiq>ii«» 
To  the  dear  relics  of  my  reverend  sire- 
Haste  then,  the  new-adopted  god  adore. 
And  from  his  grace  a  prosperous  gale  imploce^ 
Implore  a  city,  where  we  still  may  pay. 
In  his  own  fane,  the  honours  of  the  day* 
On  every  ship  two  oxen  ai  e  bestow'd 
By  great  Acestes,  of  our  Dardan  blood  ; 
Call  to  the  feast  your  native  Phrygian  pow1% 
With  thote  the  hoq^itable  king  adorat. 
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SooD  8S  tbe  ninth  fair  morning's  opening  light 

Shall  glad  the  world,  and  chase  the  shades  of  night, 

Then  to  my  Trojans  I  propose,  to  grace 

Tii«e  sacred  rites,  the  rapid  naval  race ; 

Then  all,  who  glory  in  their  matchless  force, 

Or  vaunt  their  fiery  swiftness  in  the  course. 

Or  dart  the  spear,  or  bend  the  twanging  bow. 

Or  to  the  drea<lful  gauntlet  dare  the  foe, 

i^tteod ;  and  each  by  merit  bear  away 

The  noble  palms,  Tind  glqries  of  the  day. 

Now  grace  your  heads  with  verdant  wreaths,"  he 

said; 
Then  with  his  mother's  myrtle  binds  his  bead. 
Like  him,.  Acestes,  and  the  royal  boy. 
Adorn  their  brows,  with  all  the  youth  of  Troy. 
I^ow  to  the  tomb,  surrounded  with  a  throng, 
A  mighty  train,  the  hero  past  along. 
Two  bowls  of  milk,  and  sacred  blood,  he  pours ; 
Two  of  pure  wine ;  and  scatters  purple  flow'rs. 
Then  thus — "  Hail,  sacred  sire  !  all  hail  agkin ! 
Once  more  restor'd,  but  ah  !  restor'd  in  vaii^ ! 
^was  more  than  envious  fate  would  give,  to  see 
The  destined  realms  of  Italy  with  thee  j 
Or  mighty  Tyber's  rolling  streams  explore. 
The  sacred  flood,  that  bathes  th'  Ausonian  shore." 
Scarce  had  he  said,  when,  beauteous  to  behold  ! 
From  the  deep  tomb,  with  many  a  shining  fold. 
An  azure  serpent  rose,  in  scales  that  flam'd  with 
gold :  [shone, 

Like  Heaven's  bright  bow  his  varying  beauties 
That  draws  a  thousand  colours  from  the  Sun : 
Pleas'd  round  the  altars  and  the  tomb  to  wiud. 
His  glittering  length  of  volumes  trails  behind. 
The  chief,  in  deep  amaze,  suspended  hung. 
While  through  the  bowls  the  serpent  glides  along ; 
Tast6s  all  the  food,  then  softly  slides  away. 
Seeks  the  dark  tomb,  and  quits  the  sacred  prey  ; 
Astonish'd  at  the  sight,  the  hero  paid 
New  rites,  hew  honours,  to  his  father's  shade. 
Doubts  if  the  demon  of  his  sire  rever'd, 
Or  the  kind  genius  of  the  place  appeared. 
Five  sable  steers  he  slew  with  rites  divine, 
^  many  snowy  sheep,  and  .bristly  swine ; 
And  pouring  wine,  invok'd  his  father's  shade, 
Sent  from  the  darksome  regions  of  the  dead. 
Then  all  the  train,  who  gathcr'd  round  the  grave, 
Each  for  his  rank,  propoitionM  treasures  gave. 
The  altars  blaze ;  the  victims  round  expire ; 
Some  bang  the  massy  cauldrons  o'er  the  fire: 
Some  o'er  the  grass  the  glowing  embers  spr^  ad  ; 
Some  broil  the  entrails  on  the  burniutf  bed. 

Now  bright  the  ninth  expected  moniing  shone; 
Now  rose  the  fiery  coursers  of  the  Sun, 
When  endless  crowds  the  vast  assembly  crown'd 
From  all  the  wide  dispeopled  country  round. 
Some  rous'd  by  great  Acestes'  mighty  n-ime, 
Some  to  behold  the  Trojan  strangers  came, 
Some  to  contend,  and  try  the  noble  game. 

In  view,  amid  the  spacious  circle,  lay 
The  costly  gifts,  the  prizes  of  the  day. 
Arms  on  the  ground,  and  sacred  tripovls  elow, 
With  wreaths  antl  palms  to  bind  the  victor's  brow. 
Silver  and  purple  vests  in  heaps  arc  roll'd. 
Rich  robes,  aud  talents  of  the  purest  coM  ; 
And  from  a  mount  the  sprijjhrly  trump  proclaims 
To  all  the  gather'd  crowd  the  glo.  ions  games. 

Fotir  well-inatch'd  gallics  first,  by  uar^  impelld 
PrJiwn  from  the  navy,  took  the  witt'ry  field. 
In  the  swift  Dolphin  mitjhty  Mnestlieus  came, 
Maestticus,  the  fuundci-  of  the  Meuimian  uame* 


Next  Gyas  in  the  vast  Cliinisera  svecpt 

(Huge  as  a  town)  the  hoarse  resounding  deeps  s 

Three  rows  of  oars  employ  the  panting  train. 

To  piish  th'  enormous  burthen  o'er  the  main^ 

Sergestus  in  the  Centaur  took  his  place, 

The  glorious  father  of  the  Sergian  race. 

In  the  blue  Sc>  lla  great  Cloanthus  nxle. 

The  noble  source  of  our  Cluentian  blood. 

Far  in  the  main  a  rock  advances  o'er 

The  levol  tides,  ami  fronts  the  foamy  shore. 

That  hid  b<^eath  the  rolling  ocean  lies. 

When  the  black  storms  involve  the  starry  skies. 

But  in  a  calm  its  lofty  head  displays 

To  rest  the  birds  who  wing  the  spat^ious  seas. 

Here  the  great  hero  fixt  an  oaken  bough, 

A  mark,  that  nodded  o'eir  the  craggy,  brow ; 

To  teach  the  train  to  steer  the  backward  way. 

And  fetch  a  shorter  circle  round  the  sea  : 

Then,  rank'd  by  lot,  conspicuous  o'er  the  flood. 

The  chicle,  array'd  in  gold  and  purple,  glow'd. 

llie  youths  green  poplars  round  their  temjdes  twine^ 

And  bright  with  oil  their  naked  bodies  shine, 

Eager  they  grasp  their  oars,  and  iist'ning  wait  th# 

sign. 
Thick  in  their  hearts  alternate  motions  play. 
Now,  prcst  with  beating  feai-s,  they  sink  away^ 
Now  throb  with  rising  hopes  to  win  the  glorious  dajr* 
Soon  a»  the  trump  the  first  shrill  signal  blew. 
All,  in  a  moment,  from  the  barrier  Hew : 
Tum'd  by  their  labouring  oars  the  surges  rise,* 
And  with  their  shouts  the  sailors  rend  the  skies^ 
The  foamy  tides  with  equal  furrows  sweep ; 
And,  opening  to  the  keel,  divides  the  hoary  deepi» 
Not  half  so  swift  tbe  fiery  coursers  pour. 
And,  as  th(;y  start,  the  distant  plain  devour  ; 
Nor  half  6o  fierce  tbe  drivers,  pois'd  in  air. 
Urge  the  fleet  steeds  to  whirl  the  Hying  car, 
Throw  up  the  reins,  and,  i)ending  o'er  the  yoke. 
Shout,  lai?h,  and  send  their  souls  at  every  stroke* 
The  crowds  in  parties  join;  and,  to  the  ciiea 
And  eager  shouts,  i\w.  hollow  wo«)d  rrprus : 
While  hills  to  hills  repeat  the  mingled  roar. 
And  the  lone  echo  rolls  iround  the  winding  shoreip 
With  peals  of  loud  applause  from  every  side 
First  Gyas  fiew,  and  shot  along  the  tide. 
Cloanthus  follows,  hut  his  pond'rousship. 
Though  better  maim'd,  moves  heavier  on  the  deepi 
Behind,  the  Dolphin  and  the  Centaur  lay. 
At  equal  distance,  on  the  wat'ry  way : 
Now  darts  the  rapid  Dolphin  o'er  the  main, 
Now  the  vast  Centaur  wins  the  day  a^ain  : 
Th*  n,  side  by  side,  and  front  by  front,  thej'- join. 
And  plou;^h  in  frothy  tracks  the  rufllcd  brine. 
And  now  proud  Gyas  reaeh'd  th'  appointed  place^ 
Awhile  the  victor  of  the  wat'ry  racej 
Tiien  to  Menaetes  eall'd,  and  gave  command. 
To  leave  the  riu:ht,  aud  steer  against  the  land  : 
*'  Tet  others  plou'/h  the  d'^ep  ;'"— in  vain  he  spoke  j 
The  cautious  pilot  dreads  the  lurking  rock. 
And  turns  his  prow,  and  steers  a  ditferent  road, 
And  leaves  th<'  shallows  tor  the  open  tl'xxl. 
(Jnvc  more  in  vaiH  the  ragini  (i yas  cry'd, 
And  lo  !   that  moment,  brave  Cloanthus  spy'd 
('lose  at  his  baek,  who  plouirh'd  tlh*  nearer  tide* 
T.'u-  dangerous  way  the  rlarinij  hero  took 
B<  twt-en  bold  Gyas  and  tlu*  sounding  rock. 
Su(M»ni  beyond  tlu?  chwi'  he  sboits  away, 
Clear  of  the  goal,  and  gajns  the  roomy  sea. 
Tluni  Gyas  wept ;  and  u:rief  and  rage  inliame 
'  I'hc  youiii^  forgetful  of  his  friends  aiKl  iaia& 
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From  the  bi^  ttern,  with  anger  and  difldain^ 
He  burPd  the  hoary  master  in  the  main  ; 
Then  madly  took  himself  the  sole  command. 
And  fir'd  his  train,  and  bore  upon  the  laiid. 
Hoary  with  age,  and  stniggliog  long  in  vain. 
With  cumb'roas  vests,  Menaetes  mounts  again : 
Trembling  he  climb'd  a  lofty  rock;  and  dry'd 
His  limbs,  all  drench'd  and  reeking  with  the  tide. 
Loud  laugh'd  the  crowds  to  see  him  shoot  away. 
Drink  and  disgorge,  by  turns,  the  briny  sea. 
At  distance  Mnestheus  and  Sergestus  lie ; 
Both  hope  to  pass  the  fierjr  Gyas  by, 
The  'vantage  first  the  bold  Sergestus  took. 
With  rapid  speed,*  advancing  to  the  rock ; 
But  not  a  length  before  :  the  Dolphin  rides 
With  rival  speed,  and  bears  upon  her  sides. 
Brave  Mnesthe^s  now  in6ames  his  naval  crew. 
As  o*er  the  deck  from  man  to  man  he  flew : 
'*  My  brave  associates,  in  whose  aid  I  trust, 
You,  whom  I  chose,  when  Uion  sunk  in  dust. 
Now  show  the  strength  and  spirit  once  you  show'd, 
When  raging  storms,  and  Syrtes  yon  withstood, 
Ploughed  Malea^s  tide,  and  stemM  th'  Ionian  flood. 
Now,  now,  my  friends,  your  utmost  pow»r  display, 
Riie  to  your  oars,  and  sweep  the  watery  way  2 
Nor  strive  we  now  the  victory  to  gain. 
Though  yet ! — but  ah !  let  those  the  palm  obtain. 
Those,  whom  thy  fitvouTS  crown,  great  monarch  of 
But  to  rotum  the  lags  t)f  all  the  day,    [the  main ! 
Oh!  wipe,  my  friends,  that  shameful  stain  away !" 

Fir'd  at  the  word,  each  other  they  provoke ; 
Springs  the  swift  ship  at  every  vigorous  stroke. 
With  painful  sweat  their  heaving  bodies  streaoy; 
Thick  pant  their  hearts,  and  trembles  every  limb. 
An  belling  to  their  oars  the  labour  ply ; 
The  sea  rolls  backward,  aiM  the  surges  fly. 
Now,  with  the  wish'd  success,  they  toil  to  gain. 
Indulgent  fortune  crowns  the  laboring  train ; 
For  while  the  fierce  Serge&tus  nearer  drew. 
And  in  a  scanty  space  too  rashly  flew, 
(His  road  still  narrower)  with  a  mighty  shock 
He  rush'd  against  the  sharp  projected  rock. 
1'hen  flew  the  shattered  oars,  and  flying  rung, 
And  on  the  merged  sides  the  vessel  hung. 
To  gain  their  floating  oars,  with  mingled  cries. 
All  arm'd  with  iron  poles,  the  sailors  rise. 
Fir'd  with  success,  along  the  open  seas 
Proud  Mnestheus  shoots,  invoking  every  breeze.  • 
As  in  her  nest,  within  some  cavern  hung. 
The  dove  sits  trembling  o'er  her  callow  young. 
Till  rous'd  at  last  by  some  impetuous  shock, 
8he  starts  surprised,  and  beats  around  the  rock  2 
Then  to  the  open  field  for  refuge  flies. 
And  the  free  bird  expatiates  in  the  skies ; 
Her  pinions  pois'd,  through  liquid  air  she  springs. 
And  smoothly  glides,  nor  moves  her  levell'd  wings : 
So  joyful  Mnestheus  darts,  without  control, 
Cer  the  wide  ocean,  and  approach'd  the  goal ; 
So  the  swift  JDolphin  flies  in  open  view. 
And  gain'd  new  strength,  new  swiftness,  as  she  flew. 
First  by  Sergestus'  ship  he  shoots  along. 
That  in  the  shelves  and  dang'rous  shallows  hung; 
With  cries  the  chief  his  rival's  aid  implores. 
And  strives  in  vain  to  row  with  shatter'd  oars. 
Next  fiery  Cyas  he  with  shouts  pursu'd. 
Who,  in  the  huge  Chimsera,  stemmed  the  flood ; 
She  yields,  depriv'd  of  her  experienc  d  guide. 
And  sees  her  rival  fly  triumphant  o'er  the  tide. 
Now,  near  the  port,  with  all  his  powV  he  strains 
Co  pan  ClouiUuis,  who  the  last  reuaios. 


The  doobling  shouts  inspire  him  as  he  (Tiei, 
And  the  loug  peal  runs  rattling  round  the  sinesi, 
These,  flush'd  with  pride,  would  cast  thdr  lirer 
Ere  they  resign  the  glories  i^  the  day :      [avty, 
Those,  by  success,  in  stcengtb  and  spirit  riie. 
And  their  fierce  hopes  already  win  the  prise. 
Thus,  haply  both  with  level  beaks  bad  ply'd 
The  surge,  and  rode  the  victors  of  the  tide ; 
But  brave  Cloanthus  o'er  the  ro|ling  floods 
Stretcb'd  wide  his  hands,  and  thus  invok'd  te 

gods: 
'*  Ye  pow'rs  !  on  whose  wide  empire  I  display 
My  flying  sails,  and  plough  the  wat*ry  way, 
Oh  !  hear  your  suppHant,  and  my  vow  sucoeed; 
Then  oh  these  shores  a  milk-white  bull  shall  bleed; 
And  purple  wine  your  silver  waves  shall  staio, 
And  sacred  victims  glut  the  greedy  main." 
Thus  he — and  every  Nereid  heaid  the  vow. 
With  mighty  Phorcus  firom  the  deeps  belov. 
And  great  Portunus,  with  his  ample  hvn^ 
Push'd  on  the  ra'pid  galley  to  the  land. 
Swift  as  the  hissing  javelin  cots  the  skies. 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind,  to  the  port  she  flies* 

And  now  the  herald's  voice  proclaims  aloud 
Goanthus  victor,  to  the  shouting  crowd. 
The  mighty  prince  himself,  with  verdant  boogfai 
Of  vivid  laurel,  binds  the  hero's  brows. 
Three  steers,  and  one  large  talent,  are  bcitov'd 
On  every  rival  crew,  that  plough'd  the  ffeod. 
But  to  the  glorious  leaders,  bold  mud  brave. 
The  generous  chief  distingniSh'd  bonours  gtv«» 
A  robe  the  victor  shar'd,  where  pnrple  plaji^ 
Mixtwith  rich  gold,  in  every  shining  toMMt, 
There  royal  Ganymede,  enwrought  with  art. 
O'er  hills  and  forests  hunts  the  bounding  hart: 
The  beauteous  youth,  all  wondrous  to  behold ! 
Pants  in  the  moving  threads,  and  lives  in  gotd : 
From  tow'ring  Ida  shoots  the  bird  of  Jore, 
And  bears  him  struggling  thro*  the  clouds  aboff ; 
With  out  stretcb'd  hands  his  hoary  gnardiass  0% 
And  the  loud  hounds  spring  fnr'.ous  at  the  sky. 
On  Mnestheus  next,  the  chief  who  bore  away 
The  second  glorious  honours  of  the  day, 
A  shining  mail  the  generous  prince  bestows, 
That,  rich  with  clasps  of  gold,  refulgent  ffim, 
Who  stript  Demoleus  of  the  costly  load 
In  Trojan  fields,  by  Siinois'  mighty  flood : 
Two  lAl>ouring  servants,  with  nqited  toil 
And  strength  conjoin'd,  scarce  beav'd  th'  taamr 

ous  spoil ; 
Yet  in  these  arms,  of  old,  with  matchless  vmffH^ 
The  swift  Demoleus  chas'd  his  foes  in  fight 
This  mail,  .^jieas  gave  the  chief  to  bear, 
A  sure  deifence  and  ornament  in  war. 
The  next  rich  presents  mighty  Gyas  grace. 
Two  pond'rous  caldrons  of  re^lgent  brass; 
Two  silver  goblets,  wrought  with  art  divjne. 
That  rough .  and  bright  with  sculptured  figures ibii^ 
Proud  of  their  gifts  the  lofty  leaders  trnd. 
And  purple  fillets  glitter  on  their  head. 
When,  from  the  rock  scarce  disevgagM  with  psiiy 
Seruestiis  brings  his  shatter'd  »hip  again. 
One  side  all  maim*d,  she  slowly  moves  along^ 
Spoil'd  of  her  oars,  amid  the  booting  throng; 
As  when  a  ling'ring  fate  the  serpent  feels. 
Obliquely  crush'd  beneath  the  braaeo  wbeds. 
Or,  bruis'd  and  mangled  by  the  crud  swaia    | 
With  some  huge  stone,  wrfthes  with  the  sbootiaf 

pain. 
And  soils  and  twirti  her  acaly  fbldf  in  fikf 
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Ibore,  all  fleree  her  gtitteriag  volumeB  rife, 
Flames  in  her  crest,  aiid  lightninf  in  ber  eyet ; 
Bnt  taiaim'd  below,  and  tardy  with  the  wound. 
Her  train  unfolded  dra^  along  the  ground.' 
So  maimM  and  slow  the  shattered  galley  p4ft, 
Boty  aided  by  her  laib,  tf&e  reached  the  port  at 

last 
Pleas'd  with  the  vesel  and  the  crew  restor'd. 
The  generous  prince  rewards  their  hapless  lord. 
The  promised  present  to  the  chief  he  gave ; 
Pholoe,  the  beauteous  female  Cretan  slave, 
)n  works  of  art  superior  to  the  rest. 
And  proud  of  two  fair  infants  at  the  breast 

This  coDiast  n'er;  with  thousands  in  his  train, 
Mov'd  the  great  here  to  a  spacious  plain. 
High  hills  the  verdant  theatre  surround ; 
And  waving  woods  the  mighty  circuit  crown'd. 
Hither,  with  all  the  crowds,  the  prince  withdrew, 
And  took  his  sylvan  throne  in  open  view. 
Here  costly  gifts  the  chief  proposed,  to  grace 
The  sprightly  youths  that  ur«re  the  rapid  race. 
Kow  throng  the  Trojan  and  Sicilian  band ; 
'     And  first  Euryalus  and  Nisus  stand : 

That,  for  his  youthful  charms  admir'd  by  Troy ; 
This,  for  chaste  friendship  to  the  beauteous  boy. 
Next  to  the  contest,  warm  with  hopes  of  fame. 
Of  Priam's  royal  race,  Diores  came. 
SaJias  and  Patron  then  in  order  past ; 
Epirus  one,  and  one  Arcadia  grac'd. 
Brave  Heljrmus  a/id  Panopes  succeed, 
Two  Taliant  youths,  in  fiir  Trinacria  bred ; 
Who  with  Acestes  drove  the  sava^^  race 
Trotn  wood  to  wood,  long  practised  to  the  chase. 
And  mighty  numbers  mure,  unknown  to  fame. 
Advance  in  crowds,  to  share  the  glorious  game. 
High  in  the  midst  /Eneas  reared  his  head, 
**  And  oh  !  attend,  ye  generous  youths,"  he  said : 
♦*  Of  all  who  try  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
Not  one  siiall  go  without  a  gift  away. 
With  two  brig-bt  Cretan  lances,  each  shall  share 
An  ax  with  silver  grav'd,  to  shine  in  war. 
DistinguisbM  gifts  and  olive  wreaths  shall  grace 
The  three  triutnphant  victors  of  the  race. 
On  the  first  youth  a  courser  I  bestow, 
Whose  trappings  rich  with  gold  and  purple  glow  ? 
The  next  a  quiver,  charg'd  with  shafts,  shall  claim, 
Soch  as  adorns  an  Amazonian  dame ; 
Clai^'d  by  a  grem,  refulgent  to  behold. 
Shines  the  brif^ht  trophy  with  a  belt  of  gold. 
On  the  proud  youth  this  gift  shall  be  conferred  : 
And  this  fair  Argivc  helm  shall  grace  the  third.'' 
This  said,  they  took  their  place;  the  trumpet 
blew; 
And  all  impetuous  from  the  barrier  flew : 
Fierce  as  a  tempest,  o'er  the  plain  they  past 
From  the  first  space,  and  gain  upon  the  last 
First  Ntsus  sprung,  and  left  the  crowd  behind. 
Swift  as  the  liglitning,  or  the  wings  of  wind. 
Next,  but  the  next  with  many  a  length  between, 
Young'  Salius  skimm'd  along  the  level  green. 
Buryalus,  the  third,  scart^  touch'd  the  plain ; 
Behind,  bold  Helymus  his  rival  ran ; 
Bat,  boverhig^  o*er  him,  runs  Diores  nigh  ; 
Now  side  by  side,  and  foot  by  foot,  they  fly. 
The  youth  had  conquered  in  a  longer  way, 
Or  ondecided  left  the  honours  of  the  day. 
And  now  they  just  approach'd  with  rapid  pace, 
Tir'd  with  the  toil,  the  limit  of  the  race. 
When  Nisus  fell  amid  the  silppcry  plain, 
Drencb'd  with  the  copious  blood  of  victims  slain. 


His  IM  no  noore  the  shontiog  victor  held  ; 

Aloft  they  fly,  and  quiver  on  the  field. 

Headh^g  be  fell,  with  mud  all  cover'd  o'er. 

And  every  limb  was  stain'd  with  sacred  gohtu 

Yet,  as  he  welter'd  on  the  ground,  be  strovs 

To  show  Euryalus  his  ardent  love. 

For  now,  ev'n  now,  the  youth  his  body  threw 

Before  his  rival  Salhis,  as  he  flew  t 

He  fell,  and  on  the  ground  extended  lay ; 

Thus,  iavour'd  by  his  friend,  sprung  swift  away 

The  young  Euryalus,  and  woo  the  day. 

At  once  beyond  the  goal  the  victor  flies ; 

Shouts  of  applause  tumultuous  rend  the  ikici» 

Next  Helymus,  aqd  next  Diores  came, 

With  eager  ardour,  now  the  third  in  fame. 

Now  Salius  fills  the  ring  with  clam'roas  cries. 

By  tnms  to  every  hoary  judge  applies. 

Storms  at  the  fraud,  and  claims  the  rightful  priti^ 

But  favour,  winning  tears,  and  youthftil  grace. 

Plead  for  the  boy,  the  victor  of  the  race. 

Diores  too,  before  the  partial  crowd. 

Defends  the  young  Euryalus  aloud  ; 

Who  now  must  urge  his  claim,  should  Salius  gate 

The  first  proud  honours,  to  the  thiid  in  vain. 

Thus  then  the  prince — *'  In  order  shall  we  pay 
To  each  brave  youth  the  prizes  of  the  day: 
Since  these  are  shar'd,  permit  me  to  extend 
One  proof  of  pity  ^  a  hapless  friend  :*» 
This>said,  on  Salius  generous  he  bestow'd 
A  lion's  yellow  spoils,  (a  costly  load  !) 
With  martial  pride  his  Mhoulders  to  enfold ; 
Rough  was  the  dreadful  mane,  the  paws  went 

sheath'd  in  gold. 
When  Nisus  thus — "  If  such  high  presents  graoa 
Salius  who  fell,  first  vanquished  in  the  race, 
What  gift  shall  I  receive,  who  bore  away,   ^ 
And  still  had  held,  the  honours  of  the  day. 
Had  not  that  fortune,  which  my  foe  o'erthrew, 
Befoirn  unhappy  Nisus,  as  he  flew  ?.»» 
Then  showed  his  robes  and  face  with  blood  defil*d  : 
Th'  indulgent  father  of  the  people  smiPd, 
And  caus'd  a  mighty  buckler  to  be  brought. 
With  art  divine  by  Didymaon  wrought ; 
Great  Neptune's  gates  the  prize  add^n'd  in  Troy, 
Now  the  bright  present  loads  the  favoured  boy. 

These  gifts  bestow'd  ;  the  hero  cries  aloud, 
•*  Stand  forth,    ye  valiant  champions,   from  tha 

crowd  J 
Who  vaunt  ysur  courage  and  nnrfvalPd  might, 
And  with  the  gauntlet  dare  provoke  the  fight** 
Then  he  propos'd,  in  pld  and  garments  gay, 
A  bull,  to  grace  the  victor  of  the  day. 
Next,  to  relieve  the  loser's  shame  and  pain. 
Cast  a  rich  sword  and  helmet  on  the  plain. 
Straight  with  a  shout,  supremely  tall  and  Strang,' 
Bold  Dares  rearM  his  bulk  above  the  throng ; 
The  youth,  the  only  youth,  who  dar'd  withsUnd 
The  fierce  tempestuous  sway  of  Paris'  band. 
Who  on  huge  Butes  prov'd  his  matchless  might 
At  Hector's  tomb,  victorious  in  the  fight ; 
(Butes,  of  Amycus'  Rebrycian  strain,) 
And  stretch'd  th*  enormous  giant  on  the  plain« 
Thus,  glorying  in  bis  strength,  in  open  view 
His  arms  around,  the  tow'ring  Dares  threw, 
Stalk'd  high,  and  laid  his  brawny  shoulders  bare. 
And  dealt  his  whistling  blows  in  empty  air 
His  match  was  sought  j  through  all  a  terrour  ran ; 
All  gaz'd  and  trembled  at  the  mighty  man. 
Despair,  he  thought,  had  seiz'd  the  circling  bands; 
And  now  before  the  prince  the  champion  sunds  ; 
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Fierce  by  the  horns  the  beauteous  bull  be  took. 

And  in  proud  triumph  to  the  hero  spoke  : 

**  Since  none,  oh  I   chief,   accepts  the  profferM 

/ray, 
Why  for  his  coward  foe  must  Dares  stay  ? 
Permit  me,  prince,  to  lead  my  rightful  prize  away.^' 
The  Tfojans  clamour  with  applauding  rries^  . 
And  for  the  youth  demand  the  promised  prus^. 
Then  to  £nte)lus  old  Accstes  said. 
Who  sat  beside  him  on  the  flow'ry  bed  ; 
*'  Entellus  ! — once  the  bravest  on  the  plain. 
But  ah  !  the  bravest,  and  the  best  in  vain  ! 
Witl\  such  tame  patience  can  my  friend  survey 
This  prize,  without  a  contest,  lx)rne  away  ? 
Where,  where  is  now  great  Eryx'  vaunted  name ; 
The  god,  who  taught  our  thundering  arms  the  game. 
The  spoils  that  grace  thy  roof,  and  all  thy  former 

..        fame?" 
'*  I  am  not  dead,"  replies  the  chief,  "  to  praise. 
Nor  yield  to  fear,  but  sink  by  length  of  days, 
^y  nerves  unstrung,  my  stength  no  more  remaifis. 
And  age  creeps  shiv'ring  through  my  icy  veins. 
Ijad  I  that  vigour  still,  my  youth  could  boast. 
Or  yon  vain  champion  vaunts  to  all  the  host, 
Sqou  should  this  arm  that  insolence  chastise, 
For  fame  alone,  without  the  proflferM  prize. 
Ev'n  npw  1  scorn  the  combat  to  decline  ; 
The  prize  I  heed  not  j  let  the  fame  be  mine  !'* 

This  said  i  amid  the  ring,  in  open  view. 
Two  mighty  gauntlets  on  the  ground  he  threw : 
These  grac'd  great  Eryx  in  the  fight  of  old, 
A^  brac'd  his  arms  with  many  a  dreadful  fold : 
Seven  thick  bull-hides,  their  volumes  huge  dispread, 
Ppnd'rous  with  iron  and  a  weight  of  lead. 
The  host  stood  all  astonish'd  at  the  sight, 
But  Pares  most,  who  now  refusM  the  fight : 
The  hero  turns  the  folds,  in  wonder  stands. 
And  poisM  the  enormous  gauntlets  in  his  hands. 
**  How  had  you  wonder'd,**  the  bold  champion  said, 
/*  Had  you  the  huge  Herculean  arms  survey'd  ? 
Had  you  those  pond'rous  gloves  of  death  beheld. 
And  the  stern  combat,  on  this  fatal  field  ? 
These,  prince,  of  old  your  brother  Eryx  wore, 
Lo  !  you  behold  them  still  distaiu'd  with  gore. 
With  these  Aicides'  force  he  long  sustained, 
And  these  I  brandi^h'd,  while  my  strength  remainM, 
.  Kre  the  cold  hand  of  envious  age  had  shed 
These  marks  of  winter  on  my  hoary  head. 
Yet,  if  your  champion  trembles  at  tlie  sight, 
Kor  dares  to  meet  these  gauntlets  in  the  fight ; 
If  S9  ^neas  and  the  king  incline ; 
Ix) !  to  his  fears  the^e  we  ipons  I  resign : 
With  equal  arms  the  combat  we  will  try  ; 
And  thou,  lay  thou,  thy  Trojan  gauntlets  by," 
^   This  said,  the  hero  straight  his  robe  unbound, 
And  cast  the  double  garment  on  the  ground  ; 
^ares  his  huge  brawny  limbs,  and  on  the  sands. 
Dreadful  to  view,  the  hoary  champion  stands, 
Tbeii  the  great  prince  with  equal  gauntlets  bound 
Their  vigorous  hands,  and  brac'd  their  arms  around: 
Their  arms,  that  moment,  each  impetuous  foe 
Hcfir'd  high  in  air,  and  rose  to  every  blow  ; 
And,  while  their  raging  hands  the  fight  provoke. 
Withdraw  their  heads  from  each  tempestuous  stroke. 
This  on  his  youth  and  active  speed  relies, 
That  on  his  bulk  and  tall  gigantic  size : 
But  each  vast  lim'^  moves  stiff  and  slow  with  age. ; 
And  thick  short  pantings  shake  the  lab'ring  sage. 
F^ch,  but  in  vain,  a  thousand  strokes  bestows  ; 
^ktir  «ia<B  M\4  breasts  r^-^chQ  to  the  blows. 


With  swift  repeated  woands  their  hands  fly  tqquj 
Their  heads  and  cheeks;  their  crackling  jaws  n> 
Unmov'd  Entellus,  with  a  stcdfast  look     [sound: 
And  watchful  eye,  avoids  the  furious  stroke. 
The  youth  invests  his  foe  with  all  his  pgw'r, 
As  some  brave  leader  a  beleaguer'd  tow*r, 
When  on  the  bulwarks  in  his  rage  befalls. 
And  plante  his  engines  round  th'  embattled  walls  j 
On  every  side  with  firuitless  skill  and  pain. 
Eager  he  tries  a  pass  or  post  to  gain, 
And  storms  the  rocky  battlements  in  vaio* 
And  now  his  aim  the  bold  Entellus  took. 
With  his  huge  hand,  high  brandishM  for  thestioks; 
The  youtli  observM  the  long-descending  blow, 
And  leaps  aside,  and  disappoints  the  foe : 
The  stroke  was  spent  in  air  i  with  dreadful  sooad 
Prone  fell  the  champion  thund'ring  to  thegroind* 
A  pine  thus  tumbles  to  the  vales  below, 
From  Ida*s  top,  or  Erymanthus'  brow. 
At  once  the  Trojans  and  Sicilians  rise. 
And  with  divided  clamours  rend  the  skiea. 
And' first  Accstes,  touch'd  with  pity,  ran 
To  raise  his  friend  and  old  compeer  again. 
Swift  from  the  fall,  and  with  redoubt^  might 
Sprung  the  fierce  hero,  and  renewM  the  fight; 
Improv'd  in  spirit,  to  the  combat  came, 
While  conscious  valour  sets  his  soul  on  flame, 
Stung  with  disgrace,  and  more  enrag'd  with  shame. 
Now  headlong  o'er  the  field  he  drove  the  foe. 
And  rose  in  strength  and  wrath  at  every  blow. 
Now  a  thick  storm  of  strokes  around  him  flies, 
Thiek  as  the  hail  comes  rattling  from  the  skies; 
With  both  his  thundering  hands  the  blows  1« 

ply»d. 
And  turn'd  his  giddy  foe  on  every  side. 
Tlicn  flew  the  good  iEneas,  to  assuage 
The  hero's  wrath,  and  check  the  mighty  rage: 
From  death  he  snatch'd  the  champion,  and  begai 
To  soothe  the  sorrows  of  the  vanquishM  man: 

*'  What  madness,  hapless  Dares,  has  poasest 
Thy  thoughtless  mind,  and  fired  thy  daring  hreasi? 
Thy  rival  Fee,  sustain'd  by  powV  divine. 
By  other  strength,  and  mightier  force  thanthinel 
Cease  then,  and  give  the  vain  contention  o'er; 
Cease,  and  oppose  the  hand  of  Heaven  no  more !" 

The  youth  now  drags  his  trembliog  legs  aloi^i 
"His  loose  head  tott'ring  o'er  his  shoulders  httD;;, 
Olddy  with  pain ;  he  now  gects  the  blood. 
His  looscn'd  teeth  come  mingled  in  the  flood; 
^^  hilc  in  their  arms  his  sad  associates  bore 
The  baltcr'd  champion  groaning  to  the  shore. 
The  dear-bought  sword  and  helmet  brought  awji 
And  left  the  palm  and  bull  the  victor's  prey. 

Now  gr»iat  Entellus,  glorying  in  the  prize. 
And  flush'd  with  conquest,  thus,  exalting  crii's; 
"Behold,  ye  Trojans,  and  thou,  chief  divine. 
What  vigour,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  was  mine} 
From  what  a  thund'ring  arm  and  fatal  blow, 
Your  timely  mercy  has  prcscrv'd  my  foe." 
With  that  the  chief,  collected  in  bis  might, 
Coiifronts  the  victim,  the  reward  of  6ght ; 
Then  rais'd  his  hand  aloft,  and  from  abovv. 
With  dreadful  sw^y,  the  pond'rous  gauntlet  dro« 
Through  the  broad  forehead  of  the  stately  bull. 
And  dash'd  within  the  brain  the  battered  skiUL 
The  bull,  convulsive  with  the  deadly  wound. 
Groans,  tumbles,  rolls,  and  quivers  on  the  grouti^ 
Then,  thus  the  hoary  chief  performs  hb  tow, 
"  Erjrx,  on  thee  thi;»  victim  I  bestow  j 
A  ooblei'  victim  tjiau  my^lVojaa  foe  ! 
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To  younger  dumpioiis  novr  the  game  J  r  eld ; 
Here  hang  my  conquering  amu  j  and  here  renounce 
the  field." 
Next  tht  great  prince  proposed  the  prize  to  thosp. 
Who  wing*d  the  shafts,  and  bent  the  twanging  bovvi. 
Amid  the  spacious  plain  the  hero  plac'd 
Sublime  in  air  Sergestns'  lofty  mast ; 
Arouud  the  tapering  t6p  a  dove  they  tye, 
The  trembling  mark  at  which  their  arrows  fly  ^ 
Hither  to  try  their  skill  the  warriors  haste; 
And  in  a  brazen  helm  the  lots  are  cast. 
First,  with  applause,  Hippocoo|i*s  lot  was  thrown^ 
The  mighty  Hyrtacus'  illustrious  son. 
Mnestheiis  the  next,  whom  verdant  olives  ^ce, 
The  second  victor  in  the  naval  race. 
Then  the  third  chance  t^  great  Eurjrtion  dame, 
Thy  brother,  Pandarus,  renownM  by  fame, 
Whose  hand  by  Pallas  prompted,  drew  the  how, 
To  break  the  truce  against  the  Grecian  Coe. 
Last  in  the  helm  remained  Acestes'  name ; 
Old  as  he  was,  he  tryM  the  youthful  game. 
Then  every  chief,  with  all  his  strength  and  art, 
Bent  the  tough  bow,  and  chose  the.  feathered  dart 
Through  yielding  air  first  \'anifih*d  with  a  spring 
Hippocoon's  arrow  from  the  sounding  string  t 
Full  in  the  mast,  impeird  with  vigour  stood 
The  forceful  shaft,  and  quiver'd  in  the  wood. 
The  dove  affrighted,  stretch'd  her  fluttMng  wing ; 
And  with  applause  the  vales  and  monntains  ring. 
Then  Mncstheus  drew  the  bow,  and  aim*d  on  high 
The  pointed  dart,  and  levelled  with  his  eye ; 
^or  through  the  mark  the  luckless  arrow  drove. 
But  cut  the  string  that  ty'd  the  trembling  dove. 
Swift  through  the  clouds  the  bird  unshackled  flies, 
^nd  spreads  her  wings  at  freedom  in  the  skies. 
Already  bad  Eurytion  bent  his  bow, 
And  to  his  brother  god  addressed  his  vow  : 
Tlie  towering  bird  amid  the  clouds  he  slew, 
And  the  svi  ift  sliaft  transfixM  her  as  she  flew. 
High  in  the  skies  she  feels  the  deadly  wound, 
And,  with  the  dart,  comes  dying  to  the  ground. 
And  now,  all  hopes  expirM,  the  conquest  gain'd, 
The  venerable  prince  alone  remained. 
Yet  he  HischargM  the  flying  shaft,  to  show 
His  skill,  his  vigour,  and  resounding  bow. 
When  sudden  they  beheld,  with  wond'ring  eyes, 
A  dire  portentous  omen  in  the  skies. 
Too  late  the  seers  the  frightful  sign  explain. 
Too  late  they  clear  the  dread  event  in  vain  I 
For,  flying  through  the  clouds  in  open  view. 
The  glowing  arrow  kindled  as  it  flew  j 
Then  drew  a  golden  trail  of  flames  behind. 
That  mark'd  its  couree,  and  vanlsh'd  in  the  wind: 
So  shine  the  falHng  stars  with  dreadful  hair, 
And  glance,  and  shoot  alon?  the  fields  of  air. 
Aniaz'd  the  Trojans  and  Sicilians  stood  ; 
And  breathed  their  ardent  prayers  to  every  c:od. 
The  J>ardan  prince  the  doubtful  siifu  mistook, 
JSmbracM  the  monarch,  and  with  transport  spoke: 
**  Father!  accept  the  prize;  the  will  divine 
Of  mighty  Jove,  by  tins  auspicious  sign, 
JDcclares  the  first  distinguish'd  honours  thine. 
Accept  this  eoblet,  which  my  sire  of  old 
Jieceiv'd  from  Cisseus,  rough  with  s<'ulptur'd  gold; 
Take  it,  my  royal  friend,  and  let  it  prove 
A.  long  priy/d  gift  of  dear  nspect  and  love." 
T'ben  he  bestowVl  the  laurel,  and  aloud 
T^roclaim'd  him  victor  to  the  shouting  crowd. 
T<<V  did  the  generous  chief  the  prize  deny, 
\Vhoic  arrow  pierc'd  the  bird  amid  the  sky; 


Next,  he  who  cut  the  cord,  with  gifts  was  grac'd| 
rvad  he,  v^  dose  arcow  struck  the  tree,  the  last. 

Now  call'd  the  prince,  before  the  ganies  were 
The  hoary  guardian  of  his  royal  son,  [doo^ 

And  gently  whispers  in  his  faithful  ear. 
To  bid  Ascanius  in  his  arms  appear. 
And  with  his  youthful  band  and  couiiser  corne^ 
Po  pay  due  horiours  at  his  grandsire's  tomb.  ,     / 
Next  he  commands  the  huge  assembled  train 
To  quit  the  ground,  and  leave  an  open  plain. 
Straight  on  their  bridled  steeds,  with  grace  dirinc^ 
The  beauteous  youths  before  their  fathers  shine* 

Theb'    -  -    '^    '  '  "•  "• 

And  g 
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came. 
In  shining  arms,  in  looks  and  age  the  same. 
GracM  with  his  grandsire's  pame,  Polites*  son, 
Youug  Priam,  leads  tbe  first  gay  muadron  on  ^ 
A  youth,  whose  progeny  must  litmm  grace  i 
He  pressed  a  dappled  steed  of  Thracian  race^ 
Before,  white  spots  on  either  foot  appear. 
And  on  his  forehead  blaz'd  a  silver  star. 
Atys  the  next  advanc'd,  with  looks  divine, 
Atys  the  source  of  the  great  Attian  line : 
lulus'  friendship  graced  the  lovely  boy: 
And  last  liilus  came,  the  pride  of  Troy, 
In  charms,  superior  to  the  blooming  train ; 
And  spurr'd  his  Tyrian  courser  to  the  plain; 
Which  Dido  gave  the  princely  youth,  to  prov« 
A  lasting  pledge,  memorial  of  her  love. 
Th*  inferior  boys  on  beauteous  coursers  ride. 
From  great  Acestes'. royal  stalls  supply 'd. 
Now  flush'd  with  hopes,  now  pale  with  anxious 

fear, 
Before  the  shouting  crowds,  the  youths  appear; 
The  shoutin£^  crowds  admire  their  charms,  and 
Tlioir  parents'  lines  in  evory  lovely  face.        [traoi^ 
Now  round  the  ring,  before  their  fathers,  ridq 
The  boys,  in  all  their  military  pride. 
Till  Periphantrs'  sounding  lash  from  far 
Gave  the  loud  signal  of  the  mimic  war: 
Straight,  in  three  bands  distinct,  they  break  away. 
Divide  in  order,  and  their  ranks  display  ; 
Swift  at  the  summons  they  return,  and  throw 
At  9nce  their  hostile  lances  at  the  foe : 
Then  tako  a  new  excursion  on  the  plain : 
Round  within  round,  an  endless  course  maintain; 
And  now  advance,  and  now  retreat  again ; 
With  well-dissembled  ras;e  their  rivals  dare. 
And  please  the  crowd  with  images  of  war. 
Alternate  now  tliey  turn  their  backs  in  flight. 
N'ow  dart  their  lances,  and  renew  the  fitjht  ; 
Thf.n  in  a  moment  from  the  combat  cease. 
Rejoin  their  scattcr'd  bauds,  and  move  in  peace« 
Sf>  wimis  delusive,  in  a  thousand  wayi 
Perplext  and  intricate,  the  Cretan  maze  ; 
Round  within  round,  the  blind  meanders  run, 
I'Utrac'd  and  dark,  and  end  where  they  begun. 
The  skilful  youths,  in  sport,  alternate  ply 
Tlicir  shiftiu'^  course  ;  by  turns  they  fight  and  fly; 
As  dolphins  gamlM)l  on  the  wat'ry  way. 
And,  bounding  o'er  the  tides,  in  wanton  circles 

play. 
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This  fport  Aseaniof,  wben  In  migUy  lengtti 
He  nWd  prood  Alba  glorying  in  her  ttrengthf 
Taught  the  fint  &therf  of  the  Utian  name. 
As  now  he  foIemnizM  the  noble  game. 
From  their  tuccessive  Alban  offspring  oome 
These  ancient  plays,  to  grace  imperial  Rome; 
Who  owns  her  Trojan  band,  and  game  of  Troy 
iteriTM  through  ages  from  the  princely  bOy. 

Thns  were  the  solenm  funeral  honours  paid 
To  great  Anchises*  venerable  shade. 
But  soon  the  prince  his  changing  fortune  fonttd. 
And  in  her  turn  the  fickle  goddess  frown'd. 
For,  while  the  gathered  crowds  the  games  repeat, 
UeavVs  mighty  empress,  to  the  Trq}an  fleet, 
(Her  andent  rage  still  glowing  in  her  soul) 
Pispatch'd  fair  Iris  from  the  sUrry  pole. 
Big  with  itsvengiful  schemes,  herself  suppliet 
The  rapid  storm  that  bears  her  down  the  skies. 
Unseen,  the  maid  a  thousand  colours  drew, 
As  down  her  bow,  with  winged  speed,  she  flew: 
And  saw  around  the  tomb  th*  assembly  meet, 
The  vacant  harbour,  and  neglected  fleet. 

Meantime,  retired  withra  the  lonely  shore, 
Andilaes'  fiite  the  Trojan  dames  deplore; 
Cast  a  long  look  o^er  all  the  flood,  and  weep 
To  see  the  wide  extended  ^at»ry  deep : 
*•  Yet,  must  we  yet,  alas!  new  labours  try, 
Moreseas,  morooceans*"  iwm  the  general  cry. 
«  Oh !  grant  a  town  at  last,  ye  gracious  gods! 
To  wretches  harlss'd  mth  the  winds  and  floods.** 
•Twas  then,  their  raging  sorrow  to  improve. 
Amid  the  train  shot  Irit  firom  above. 
Aside  her  heav>nly  charms  the  goddest  threw. 
And  like  old  Beroe  stood  in  open  view ; 
(DorycluS*  hoary  spouse,  a  noble  dame, 
Fam*d  fw  her  offspring,  and  illustrious  name ;) 
And  thus  the  goddess  fans  the  rising  flame  : 
"Ah  I  wretched  race,  whom  Heav»n  forbade  to  fall 
By  Grecian  swords,  beneath  our  native  wall ! 
Tost  round  the  seas,  o*er  every  region  cast. 
Oh  !  to  what  fate  are  we  reserved  at  last ! 
Now,  since  imperial  Troy  in  ashes  lay, 
Have  seven  successive  summers  rolPd  away. 
Still  to  now  lands  o'er  floods  and  rocks  we  fly. 
And  sail,  by  c?«ry  sUr,  in  every  sky. 
So  long  we  chase,  o'er  all  the  boundless  mam, 
The  flying  coasts  of  Italy  in  vain. 
Here  o'er  our  kindred  Eryx*  fruitful  pains. 
The  hospiUble  king,  Acestes  reigns  •     . 
What,  what  forbids  our  wandering  Trojan  bands, 
To  raise  a  city  in  these  friendly  lands  ? 
Ye  gods,  preserved  from  hostile  flames  m  vam ! 
Shall  our  dear  Ilion  never  rise  again  ? 
A  second  Simois  shall  we  view  no  more. 
Or  a  new  Xanthus,  on  a  foreign  shore  ? 
lUse  then,  rise  all ;  assist,  ye  mournful  dames. 
To  set  this  execrable  fleet  in  flames 
For  late,  Cassandra  RcemM  to  load  my  hands. 
In  visions  of  the  night,  with  biasing  brands  : 
*  Set  k  Troy  no  more,'  she  said ;  *  this  destm'd  place 
Is  the  fixt  mansion  of  the  Dardan  race  » 
Flyt  fly  ^e  tht-n,  the  omen  to  complete ; 
The  glad  occasion  calls  to  fire  the  fleet ; 
Lo  !  where  to  Neptune  f  nir  prond  alura  nse  I 
Lo  i  his  own  fires  the  ready  god  supplies  !»» 
^he  said;— then  seizM  a  blazing  brand,   and 

threw ; 
Th'  increasing  flames  amid  the  navy  flew. 
At  the  bold  deed,  with  deep  surprise  amaz'd. 
The  dames  all  wond'riog,  on  the  goddess  gaz'd. 


At  last,  thenimeofMtin'^tApriiflftjItt 
The  geoenl  tilettee^  and  the  tiu  bcipoka: 
'*  This  was  no  Beroe,  whom  we  saw  appear. 
But  some  bright  goddev  firom  th*  etheieal  ipbafk 
Mark  her  majestic  port!  her  voice  dl  vise  I 
O'er  all  her  form  what  starry  sptcMkrantbiae! 
She  darts  a  glanoe  immortal  frooi  her  eyes. 
Breathes,  looks  and  moves,  a  sister  of  the  fkietJT 
BeracS  I  left  in  aaguisb,  who  repinM, 
Shut  from  the  rites,  and  to  her  coyoh  eoBflii*di* 
The  matrons,  now  by  doubtt  and  foan  hnpslN^ 
Firsl  wHh  maligmnt  eyes  the  fleet  beMd; 
In  choice  suspaided  for  a  space  they  ataai. 
Between  the  pronts*d  and  the  preaoit  land: 
When,  smooth  on  leveled  wlnga,  the  pMm  tSm^ 
And  outs  a  mighty  bow  ahmg  the  aklet. 
Struck  at  the  wood'rooa  mght,  the  ahrielriiig  dami^ 
From  the  bright  altarf  snatch  the  aacved  flsnes; 
Bring  leaves  and  wither'd  hrancbea  in  their  huk 
To  foed  the  flres ;  and  herl  the  hlesing  braeds. 
Fierce  through  the  ships,  thedeoks,  theeractli«| 
In  all  his  rage  devooring  Vulcan  roen.        [eiii^ 
And  now  Eumelos  to  the  host  coaveya 
The  dreadful  tidings  of  the  rising  Maae  t 
The  crowds  grow  pale ;  they  look  behisd  end  9ff 
A  clood  of  cinders  daH['nittg  all  the  sky. 
And  first  Aacanios,  as  he  led  tlie  bend* 
Pour*d  o'er  the  plain,  impetuoaa,  to  theslieal; 
Nor  eaa  his  panting  geariians  cheek  the  speed 
Of  the  young  hero,  and  hSs  llery  eteed : 
*'  Oh !  what  curst  rage  is  this,  ye  wrelohed  daflMsl 
To  what  dire  purpose  fly  these  fatal  lanes  ^ 
Behold,  your  own  Ascanios— *yo«  destroy 
No  Argivenavy,  but  the  hopea  of  Troy." 

With  that  he  threw  hb  heUnet  on  the  rtioiib 
In  which  he  led  his  youthfol  bsoida  before. 
Next  came  fneas,  and  the  lYpJan  host 
Th'  affrighted  dames  dispening  o!er  the  coast. 
To  woods,  and  hollow  oavems  take  their  fligk^ 
Repent  their  crime,  and  hate  tlie  goidee  lightt 
With  alter'd  minds  their  kiadrrd  tbey  cenfert. 
And  the  fierce  goddess  fled  tnm  evcry-breast 
Not  so  the  furious  flames ;  thejr  spreed  the 
And,  high  in  air,  with  rage  redoubled  roar,[9K«| 
Close  in  the  cordage  works  the  lulten  lln^ 
And  through  the  ribs  the  heavy  amokes  eipln> 
Within  the  keel  the  subtle  vapooi*  lye ; 
Thence  the  contagious  flames  through  all  the  KMmI 
The  laboring  heroes  toil  with  flmltlesa  psde*     [tj* 
And  gushing  floods  on  floods  are  poor^  hi  faia. 
The  prince  then  tore  hit  robes  in  ileep  despair, 
Rais'd  high  his  hands;  and  that  addnrt  jiil 

pray'r : 
"  Great  Jove !  if  one  of  all  the  Tk^n  itati 
Lives  yet  exempt  from  thy  ImBottel  bale; 
Ob  !  if  thy  sacred  eyes  with  wonted  grmee 
Behold  the  miserable  moftal  race ; 
Suppresr these  flres;  forbid  then  «•  dcetrey; 
And  snatch  from  death  the  poor  remains  of  IVoy! 
Or  if  my  crimes,  almighty  sire !  deoMiid 
The  last,  last  vengeance  of  thy  dreadful  huif 
On  me,  on  me  akme  thet  veageance  shed. 
And  with  thy  levell'd  thunders  strfte  se  daadl' 
Scarce  had  he  said,  when  o*er  the  iMvy  peuKt 
A  sudden  gloomy  cloud  io  rattliagahow^; 
Black  with  the  southern  winds  the  teoqieil  flK 
And  in  a  moment  heists  ftom  til  thealdst 
In  sluicy  sheets  and  deluges  <tf  fuiu ; 
And  the  loud  thuadcn ahooktbt  i 
theplaiu. 
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Piem  ^^  Um  tMpt  Hm  ««len  took  tbeir  way ; 
And,  ^uenchM  m  iooda,  the  hiatmy  timben  lay. 
Pour  galltai  lotl ;  at  teaftli  the  flames  retira, 
ind  all  the  renoaot  fleet  escaped  the  lafpng  fire. 

Meantioit  the  hero  by  the  Iom  opprest. 
With  Tarioua  caret,  that  racked  hb  lah'riDg  breaat, 
Jf  itill  to  seek  the  Lathui  realm  debatea. 
Or  tmt  to  flxi  IbrfeCful  oCthe  fintee. 
Tb«n  Namea,  lua'd  for  wiadom  and  for  ^e^ 
(For  Pallaf  taught  the  Teaerable  tagt. 
What  gvtat  tfvenla  the  fatet  and  goda  ordain ;) 
Bcapoke  tha  chief,  and  thin  relieved  his  pain. 
*'  "Ik  beat,  ninatnoiirbero,  to  obey, 
Aad  fltill  pufane  wham  ft>rtuiie  leadi  the  way  ; 
S^  patience  to  retrieva  oar  hapleee  state, 
And  rise  sapeiior  to  the  itiokea  of  Ihte. 
Let  gvfat  Aoeitoa  Hi  yoor  cooncib  join, 
Your  Eojral  ftrieddt  of  TVay^  immortal  line. 
Ytmi*  ftiieli  lost  i  thoee  numbers  who  remain^ 
Atimoroae,  weak,  unnecessary  train. 
The  haary  sires  and  daioas,  vaflt  t^  bear 
Tba  perils  of  the  tea,  or  tods  of  war, 
Meet;  «nd  tnitt  to  his  paternal  care. 
The  weary  wretches  here  their  walls  may  frame, 
Aadcali  their  city  by  the  monarch's  name.*' 
The  prince  approv'd  th'  advice  his  friend  addrest. 
Bat  still  «  thomand  caret  distract  his  laboring 


Now  o'er  the  solemn  Aies  devoid  of  light. 
High  in  her  sable  chariot  rode  the  night ; 
When  to  the  codtike  hero,  from  the  pole 
Descends,  and  speaks,  his  mighty  fetber's  soul : 

**  My  son  !  in  all  the  fates  of  Trov  aM>rov'd, 
Whom,  wbil6  I  livM,  beyond  my  life  1  bv'd  i 
Ix>  {  I  am  sent  by  Heav'n's  almighty  sire. 
Who  (mm  thy  navy  bade  the  flames  retire. 
The  prudent  counsel  of  thy  friend  obey. 
Take  with  the  bravest  yootbs,  the  dangerous  way : 
With  these  hit  Latjum  shalt  thou  reach,  and  thm 
Wage  with  a  rugged  race  a  dreadful  war. 
Y«et  ficst,  my  son,  to  Pluto's  regions  go, 
And  meet  thy  &ther  in  the  realms  below; 
For  know,  my  spirit  was  not  doom'd  to  dwell 
la  Che  dark  horroors,  and  the  depths  of  Hell, 
But,  with  the  pious  blest  amembly  reijgas, 
In  all  the  pleasures  of  th'  Klysian  plains. 
Bnt  thou  the  blood  of  sable  vietiaM  shed ; 
Then  shall  the  Sibyl  guide  Uiee  to  the'  dead. 
There  sludt  thou  know  what  town  the  fotes  asiign. 
With  the  long  glories  of  thy  future  Ihie. 
And  now,  flsreweH ;— 4he  night  slidea  swift  away 
I  feel  from  far  the  nionmg's  palnfnl  ray ; 
And  shrink  and  sicken  at  the  beams  of  day.** 
He  said,  and  )o !  that  moment  from  his  ^et, 
JLike  a  thin  smoke,  dissolved  into  the  skies. 

"  Vanish'd  so  soon!  where,  whither  lUt  thou 
Why,  why  retires  my  father  from  his  son  ?  [goiie } 
What!  not  one  last  embrace?"  the  prince  ex« 


Then  to  new  life  ha  wakes  the  dumh'ring  flames; 
And  hoary  Vesta,  and  the  Trq)an  powers,  • 
Witbaaored  gifbaod  suppliant  vows  adores. 
Straight  the  whole  scene  befbre  hb  friends  ha  lays. 
But  chief  the  vision  to  the  king  displays ; 
Unfolds  the  mstsags  sent  from  Heav'a  ahoin, 
Ksfathet^cottibel,  and  the  will  of  Jove. 
His  frieoda  appr6ire  the  hero's  new  designsi 
Aad  in  Iha  leak  tte  food  Aoettet  jams. 
To  the  new  town  the  OMtrons  they  aasign'd,  , 
^  knve  thtwUling  vulgir  GWiidi  Maad{. 


Souls,  that  no  hopes  of  future  PMusa  i 

Cold  and  insensible  to  glorious  mme. 

With  speed  the  half-bum*d  vessels  they  repair, 

Provide  new  cordage,  decks,  and  oars,  with  care( 

A  slender  band,  but  eager  all  for  war. 

The  prince  then  drew  a  city  on  the  plain ; 

Next  he  assign'd  the  dwellings  to  the  train. 

Now  a  new  Ilion  in  Trinacria  rose, 

And  a  new  Simois  and  Scamander  flows. 

Well  pleas'd  Acestes took  the sov'reign  sway; 

Th'  adopted  subjects  their  new  prince  obey. 

The  king  convened  the  peers  around,  and  sat 

To  frame  new  laws,  and  regulato  the  state* 

Tb  Venus^  name  they  bid  a  temple  rise 

From  Eryx^  top,  high  towering  to  t  le  skiett 

And  neiEt  a  priest  and  ample  gn>ve  were  madt^    : 

For  ever  sacred  to  Anchises*  shndob 

Now  nine  whole  days  in  solemn  fSeasts  had  past ; 

When  gentle1>reeBea  smooth'd  the  floods  at  last  t. 

The  souihem  winds  invite  their  sails  and  oars ; 

Then  cries  and  shrieks  resonnd  along  tba  shoraik 

In  long,  long  tenderness  they  spend  the  day» 

In  close  embraces  wasto  the  night  away. 

Now  all  the  wretohet,  e'en  the  female  trahi 

Who  faar'd  so  late  the  dangers  of  the  maii^ 

And  shrunk,  the  rolling  ocean  to  iurvny^ 

All  wish  to  take  the  long  laborious  way. 

The  melting  hero  soothes  the  wild  despair. 

And  weeps,  and  gives  them  to  the  monaroh*!  otn^ 

Three  beifen  next  to  Eryx'  name  h<*  pays, 

A  lamb  to  every  storm  the  heroslayt. 

Unmoors  his  fleet,  and  every  sail  displays. 

Crowo'd  with  a  graceful  olive  wreath  he  standi 

High  on  the  prow  ;  a  Charger  in  his  handti 

Hurb  the  fet  entrails  o*er  tbe  foamy  brine. 

And  stains  the  silver  waves  with  sable  wine. 

Fresh  rise  the  prosiTrous  gales ;  the  sallorafwtef» 

And  dash  with  equal  strokes  the  roaring  daapii 

Meantime  the  qoeen  of  love,  with  carta  oppm^ 
The  mighty  father  of  the  floods  addrest  s 
'*  Imperious  Juno's  unrelenting  hato 
To  the  poor  relics  of  the  Trtjan  state, 
(Which  no  decrees  of  Jove  or  feto  restrain. 
Nor  length  of  years,  nor  vows  preferr'd  in  vaip} 
Compels  a  sister  goddess  to  repair 
To  thae,  great  Neptune,  with  a  suppliant's  prayer. 
For  rage  like  bar's,  'twas  little  to  destroy. 
Fair  Asia's  pride,  th'  imperial  town  of  Troy  ! 
"Twas  not  enough  her  waod'ring  natives  know 
All  forms  and  all  varieties  of  woe  ! 
But  oh !  ber  groundless  vengeance  would  eflhca^ 
Bv'n  the  last  relics  of  the  perish'd  race ! 
Thou,  thou  canst  witness,  ocean's  mighty  god !    ^ 
With  what  dire  storms  she  lash'd  the  Libyan  flood; 
When,  arm'd  with  all  th*  JRoYam  winds  in  vain. 
Earth,  air,  and  Heav*n,  tbe  mhigled  with  the 

main. 
And  rais'd  such  iumnlts  in  thy  -wat'ry  reign. 
Yet,  still  move  shameful  '^—oow  htr  arts  inspiw 
The  Trojan  dames  to  wrap  the  ships  hi  .fire  ; 
And  urge  my  son,  to  leave  his  social  band 
/His  ffeet  haif  ruin'd)  in  a  foreign  land. 
But  oh  ! ,  I  beg  for  thoae,  who  yet  remahiy 
A  peaoefnl  vojrage  to  the  Latian p4ain; 
A  snppOaut  goddess  hegt  for  nothing  more 
Than  thoae  same  realms  the  fetes  assign'd  before  t'^^ 
^  'Tisyoofs;"  replyM  the  VfOoarob  of  the  main^ 
"  Yours  to  command  in  this  our  wat'ry  reign; 
^noe  from  the  sacred  ocean  first  yon  came, 
Snoe  your  d^teita  jonr  cooiideiioe  aiay  daitts 
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Oft  for  jwr  f0B  I  bade  the  wbiriwindi  tt^; 
I  hushM  the  roarnngt  of  the  floods  to  peace; 
And  SifDob  oma  attert  and  Xanthut*  ttream. 
By  liuid  mj  gusrdiaii  care  was  still  the  laiiw. 
When  first  Achillas,  furioos  to  destroy,' 
Brore  to  their  walk  the  trembling  sons  of  Tray ; 
Beneath  his  veogeful  spear  when  thousands  Med, 
When  the  chok*d  riTcrs  groanM  with  loads  of  dead ; 
When  Xanthns*  flood  encamber'd  with  the  slain, 
Scaroe  roU'd  bis  straggling  billows  to  the  main; 
Year  son  opposHl  him,  with  unequal  might 
And  &r  hiferior  gods,  in  single  fight: 
Instant  I  anatch'd  him  from  the  dreadful  firay. 
And  in  a  cloud  convey'd  tbe  chief  away. 
Ey'n  then  1  savM  the  warrior  when  with  joy 
t  wi^M  and  wrought  the  fill  of  peijur'd  lYoy  s 
And  still  will  save  him — he  shall  plough  the  sea» 
And  to  Avemus*  port  direct  hia  wmy. 
Oh  the  wild  floods  shall  only  one  be  lost, 
One  single  wretch  atone  for  all  tbe  host  !** 

Thus. when  the  god  had  sooth*d  her  amuous  miad. 
His  finny  couraersto  the  car  he  join*d; 
Next  to  their  fiery  mouths  the  bits  appljr'dy 
And,  w4iile  the  wheels  along  the  level  glide,  [tide. 
He  tiirvws  tbp  all  the  reins,  and  skims  the  floating 
The  flood  subsides  and  spreads  a  glassy  plain. 
And  the  loud  diariot  thunders  o*er  the  main  ; 
The  clouds  before  the  mighty  monarch  fly 
In  heaps,  and  scatter  through  tbe  boundless  sky: 
.    A  thousand  forms  attend  the  glorious  god. 
Enormous  whales,  and  monsters  of  the  flood : 
Here  tbe  long  train  of  hoary  GHancus  rides; 
Beie  the  swift  Tritons  shoot  along  the  tides; 
There  sode  Palemon  o'er  the  wat*ry  plain^ 
With  aged  Phorcns,  and  bis  azure  train ; 
And  beauteous  Thetis  led  the  daugfaten  of  the  mafai. 

iEneu  Tiew'd  the  scene ;  and  hence  arose 
A  beam  of  joy  to  dissipate  his  woes. 
Instant  be  gives  command  to  stretch  the  sails, 
To  rear  the  mast,  and  catch  the  springing  galeSr 
Straight  the  glad  train  the  spacious  sheet  unbind. 
And  stretch  tbe  oanva«  to  the  driving  wind. 
Old  Palinums  firat  the  navy  guides ; 
The  rest  obedient  follow  through  the  tides. 
Now  half  the  night  thro*  Heav'n  had  roU'd  away. 
The  sailors  stretched  along  their  benches  lay. 
When  through  the  parting  vapour  swiftly  fliet 
The  god  of  slumben  from  tb^  ethereal  skies. 
To  thee,  poor  Palinure,  he  came,  and  shed 
A  fatal  sleep  on  thy  devoted  head  ! 
High  on  the  stem  his  silent  sUnd  he  took 
In  Phorbas*- shape;  and  thus  the  phantom  spoke: 
**  Behold,  the  fleet,  my  friend,  securely  sails, 
fiteer'd  by  the  floods  and  wafted  by  the  gales  ! 
Kow  steal  a  moment's  rest ;  mjrself  will  guide 
Awhile  the  vessel  o'er  the  floating  tide." 
To  whom  the  careful  Palinure  replies. 
While  scarce  he  rais'd  his  heavy  closing  eyes : 
**  Me  would'st  thou  urge  hi  sleep  to  sink  away. 
And  fondly  credit  such  a  flattfring  sea  ? 
Too  well,  my  friend,  I  know  the  treacherous  main ! 
Too  well  to  tempt  the  manster's  smiles  again ! 
Too  oft  deceivM  by  such  a  calm  before, 
I  trust  my  master  to  the  winds  no  more." 
This  said,  he  graspM  the  helm,  and  fixt  his  eyes 
On  evvry  guiding  star  that  gilds  the  skies. 
lihen  o'er  his  temples  shook  the  wrathful  god 
A  branch,  deep  drench'd  in  Lethe's  silent  flood. 
The  iK)tent  cfiarm  in  dews  of  slumber  steep 
And  soon  ueigh  down  his  swiiuiliing  eyes  to  sleep. 


Scarce  yet  his  languid  limbt  had  fook  mmttfi. 
When  o»er  tbe  wretch  the  god  incumbent  lay. 
And,  with  a  sbatter'd  fragment  of  tbe  ship. 
Bore  down  the  helm  and  pilot  to  the  deep  ; 
Headlong  he  tumbles  in  the  flashing  matn^ 
And  calb  for  succour  to  his  friends  in  vain. 
Swift  from  the  stem  the  airy  phantom  tiies. 
And  with  spread  pinions  mounts  the  gokkn  ifcies^ 
Yet  smooth  along  the  flood  the  navy  rode^ 
Safe  in  the  promise  of  the  wat'ry  god. 
Now  they  approach  the  siren's  dangerous  coast^ 
Once  roo^,  and  infomous  for  veaseb  lost . 
Huge  heaps  of  bones  still  wKiten  all  the  shore; 
And^  dash'd  from  rock  to  rock,  the  billons  roai; 
The  watchful  prince  th*  endaoger'd  galley  founds 
Without  a  pifot  strike  on  shoaly  gnmod ; 
Himself  then  took  the  task,  by  night  to  guid« 
The  wand'ring  vessel  o'er  the  rolling  tide : 
**  O  dear  lamented  friend !"  <the  hero  cries,) 
**  For  faith  repos'd  on  fiattering  seaa  and  skies. 
Cast  on  a  foreign  ahoce  thy  naked  body  Uey  l** 
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ARCUMEirr.  1 

Tni  Sibyl  foretels  .Cneas  the  adventures  he  sboold 
meet  with  in  Italy.  She  attends  him  to  Hell,  de- 
scribing to  him  the  ^rious  scenes  of  that  pbce, 
and  conducting  him  to  his  fiither  Anchises,  who 
instructs  him  in  those  sublime  mysteries  of  tha 
soul  of  the  world,  and  the  transmig^tioo ;  and 
shows  him  that  glorious  race  of  heroes,  which 
was  to  descend  from  him  and  his  posterity. 


Tbu^  while  he  wept;  with  flying  sails  and  o$x$ 
The  navy  reach'd  the  fair  Cumean  shores. 
The  circling  anchori  here  the  fleet  detain. 
All  rang'd  beside  the  maigin  of  the  main. 
With  eager  transport  fir'd,  the  Trojan  band 
Leap  fipom  the  ships  to  gain  th'  Hesperian  land* 
Some  strike  from  flints  the  sparkling  seeds  of  flain% 
Some  storm  the  coverts  of  the  savage  game; 
To  fSE>ed  the  fires,  unroot  the  standing  woods. 
And  show  with  joy  the  new-diicover'd  floods. 
To  Phoebus'  fane  the  hero  past  along, 
And  those  dark  caverns  where  the  ^byl  sung* 
There,  as  tbe  god  enlarg'd  her  soul,  she  satc^ 
And  opcu'd  all  the  deep  decrees  of  fate. 
The  train  with  reverence  enter,  and  behold 
Chaste  Trivia's  grove,  and  temple  roofd  with  goldi 
A  structure  rais'd  by  Dedalus,  ('tis  said) 
When  from  the  Cretan  king's  revenge  be  fled. 
On  wings  to  northern  climes  he  daWd  to  soar. 
Through  airy  wa3rs  unknown  to  man  before  ; 
Pull  many  a  length  of  sky  and  ocean  past. 
On  Cuma's  sacrt^  tow'n  he  stoop'd  at  last* 
')1ien  hung  to  Phcebus  in  the  strange  abode. 
The  wings  that  steer'd  him  through  the  liquid  roa4 
And  rais'd  the  pompous  pile  in  honour  of  tbe  gffh 
The  matchless  artist,  on  tbe  lofty  gate, 
^gray'd  An^f  P^^oa'  miapocable  fat^ :  , 
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Aqd  here  by  lot  tad  AtheDS  early  paid 
Seven  hapless  youths,  to  soothe  his  angry  shade. 
Here  stood  the  fatal  urn ;  and  there  with  pride 
Fair  Crete  rose  tow'rmg  on  the  silver  tide. 
There  too  the  father  of  the  herds  was  aeen, 
Wbo  qneochM  the  passion  of  the  lustful  queeo; 
Their  birth,  a  man  below,  a  beast  above. 
The  mingled  ofi^pring  of,  preposterous  love  ! 
There  stood  the  winding  pile,  whose  mazes  run 
Round  within  round,  and  end  where  they  begun. 
Biit  when  the  pitying  Dsdalus  surveyed 
The  hopeless  passion  of  the  royal  maid  *, 
He  led  her  Theseus  through  the  puzzling  ways. 
Safe  with  a  due,  and-openM  every  maze. 
Thou  too,  poor  Icarus !  hadst  borne  a  part. 
Had  grief  not  checked  thy  parent  in  his  art ! 
He  thrice  essay 'd  the  mournful  task  in  vain  j 
Thrice  shook  his  hand,  and  dropp'd  the  task  again. 

Thus  had  they  gaz*d  o'er  all  the  costly  frame. 
When  lo !  Achates  from  ^he  temple  came ; 
With  him  Deiphobe  of  Phcebus'  fene 
The  sacred  priestess — wbo  at  once  began  :^-~ 
**  Hence^-*-gaze  no  more !  seven  chosen  sheep  with 

speed. 
Seven  steers,  unconscious  of  the  yoke,  must  bleed.'' 
She  spoke ;  the  crowds  obey ;  and  to  the  fane 
Soblhne,  she  calM  the  wand'ring  Trojan  train. 
Scoop'd  through  the  rock,  in  mighty  depth  dis- 
Xies  the  dark  cavern  of  the  Sibyl  maid ;      [play'd, 
Through  all  the  hundred  porUls  rush  abroad 
Her  sacred  voice,  and  answers  of  the  god. 
Scarce  at  the  cell  arrivM — "  Invoke  the  skies, 
I  feel  the  god,  the  rushing  god  I"  she  cries. 
While  yet  she  spoke,  enlargM  her  features  grew. 
Her  colour  changed,  her  locks  disshevel'd  flew. 
The  heavenly  tumult  reigns  in  every  part. 
Pants  in  her  breast,  and  swells  her  ri&iog  heart: 
Still  spreading  to  the  sight,  the  priestess  glow'd. 
And  heav'd  impatient  of  th'  incumbent  god. 
Then  to  her  inmost  soul  by  Phoebus  fir'd. 
In  more  than  human  sounds  she  spoke  inspirM  t 
*'  Still,  dost  thou  still  delay?  thy  voice  employ 
Jn  ardent  vows,  illustrious  prince  of  Troy  I 
Thy  pray'rs,  thy  urgent  prayers,  must  wide  display 
These  awful  portals  to  the  light  of  day." 
She  said ;  the  Ttt^ans  sliook  with  holy  fear. 
And  thus  the  suppliant  prince  preferr'd  his  pray'r: 

**  Hear,  Phoebus,  gracious  god !  whose  aid  divine 
86  oft  has  savM  the  wretched  Trojan  line. 
And  wing»d  the  shaft  from  Paris'  Phrygian  bow, 
Tlie  shaft  that  laid  the  great  Achilles  low. 
Lod  by  thy  guardian  care,  secure  I  past 
Through  many  a  realm,  and  rang'd  the  wat'ry 

waste; 
Trod  tlie  wild  regions  where  the  Syrtes  lie. 
And  lands  that  stretch  beneath  a  different  sky. 
At  length  the  coast  of  Italy  we  gain, 
.  The  flying  coast,  so  long  pursu'd  in  vain. 
Till  now,  to  every  realm  our  course  we  bent. 
And  Ilion^s  fate  pursuM  us  where  we  went. 
Kow,  all  ye  pow'rs,  confederate  to  destroy 
The  glorious  empire  and  the  tow'rs  of  Troy, 
Tis  time  to  bid  your  wrathfuL  vengeance  cease. 
To  bid  her  poor  remains  repose  in  peace. 
And  thou,  great  Sybil !  to  whose  piercing  eye 
Disclosed  the  scenes  of  future  ages  lie  ; 
Since  all  my  cares  and  labours  but  exploro 
JUi  empire  promised  by  the  fotes  before, 

i  Ariftdne. 


Give  me  to  fix  in  Latium's  foir  abodes 

The  sons  of  Troy,  and  r^  her  wand'rijag  godsa 

Then  shall  my  hands  a  glorious  temple  frame 

To  mighty  Dian,  and  her  brother's  name; 

And  8c4emn  davs  to  Phoebus  TU  decree. 

And  in  my  realms  shall  temples  rise  to  thee^ ' 

There  all  thy  mystic  numbers  will  I  place. 

With  all  the  fortunes  of  the  Trojan  race. 

By  chosen  sages  guarded,  there  shall  lie 

The  records,  sac/ed  from  the  vulgar  eye. 

Nor  be  my  fates  to  flitting  leaves  consign'd> 

To  fly  the  common  sport  of  every  wind  ! 

But  thou,  even  thou,  great  prophetess !  relate^ 

In  vocal  accents,  all  my  future  fate." 

Now  raves  the  Sibyl  in  her  cave,  opprest 
By  Phoebus  raging  in  her  heaving  breast ; 
She  struggles  to  discharge  the  mighty  load. 
Maddens  and  bounds,  impatient  of  the  god  : 
Her  foamy  mouth  attentive  to  control,  , 
He.forms  her  organs  and  commands  her  lout 
Then  (all  the  hundred  doors  display'd  to  Tiew)^ 
Through  every  veut  the  sacred  accents  flew  :    . 

"  By  sea,  O  prince !  are  all  thy  perils  o'ei^ . 
But  far,  fieur  greater  wait  thee  on  the  shore. 
Dismiss  thy  doubts  ^  to  Latium's  destinM  plahi , 
Troy's  sons  shall  come,  but  wish  to  fly  again. 
Wars,  horrid  wars,  I  see  ou  Tyber's  shore  ; 
And  all  his  waves  run  thick  with  human  gore! 
Scamander  sbalt  tliou  find,  and  Slmois  tbere^ 
And  Greece  shall  arm  a  se  "Ond  host  for  war. 
A  new  Achilles  rises  to  the  fight ; 
Him  too  a  pregnant  goddess  brings  to  light  t 
And  Heav'n's  great  queen^  with  unrelenting  hfttl^ 
Still,  as  of  old,  pursues  the  Dardan.  state. 
Once  more  the  woes  of  Troy  derive  their  caoM 
From  a' new  breach  of  hospitable  laws: 
And  she  must  bleed  again  as  late  the  bled. 
For  a  rap'd  princess  and  a  foreign  bed. 
How  shalt  thou  rove,  new  succours  to  implore^ 
From  every  court  along  the  Latian  shore  f 
But  thou,  more  bold,  the  more  thy  fates  oppose^ 
Advance,  great  prince,  superior  to  thy  woes: 
Thy  first  fair  hopes  of  safety  and  success. 
Beyond  thy  fondest  wish,  sliall  rise  from  Greece.* 

Thus  spoke'the  Sibyl  from  her  dark  abode 
The  dread  mysterious  answers  of  the  god  ; 
The  wond'rous  truths,  involv'd  in  riddles,  gafft^ 
And,  furious,  bellow'd  round  the  gloomy  oave. 
Apollo  shook  his  rod ;  possest  her  whole, 
Pour'd  in  his  fires,  and  rein'd  her  raging  soul. 
At  length  the  fierce  ethereal  transport  cease. 
And  all  the  heavenly  fury  sunk  in  peace. 

When  thus  the  chief — **  O  sacred  dame !  I  knov 
Too  well  already  my  predcstinM  woe , 
But  grant  my  pray 'r  1 — Since  here,  as  fame  relates^ 
Lies  the  dread  road  to  Pluto's  gloomy  gates; 
l^liere  baleful  Acheron  spreads,  far  and  wide^ 
Hislivid,  melancholy,  murmuring  tide; 
Unfold  these  portals,  and  thy  suppliant  le84 
Down  to  the  dark  dominions  of  the  dead  : 
Give  me  to  view  my  father's  reverend  foce. 
And  rush  with  transport  to  his  dear  embrace  ? 
Him  through  embattled  armies  I  convey'd, 
While  javelins  hiss'd,  and  flames  around  me  pla3r'dft 
He  shar'd  my  tolls,  determin'd  to  defy 
The  stonns  of  every  tea  and  every  sky ; 
In  hardships,  cares  and  dangers  to  engage  ; 
Nor  spar'd  his  stooping  venerable  age. 
Yet  more — he  budc  me  to  thy  cell  repair, 
Aqd  seek  thy  potent  aid  with  suppliant  pra^^r  > 
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Oh !  hnr  <mr  joint  vequest,  our  just  toire ; 
And  fuide  the  son,  in  pity,  to  the  sire. 
Yours  is  the  powV,  for  Hecate  hestow'd 
On  you  the  rule  of  this  inferDal  wdod. 
If  Orpheus  hy  his  lyre's  enchanting  strain 
Could  call  his  consort  from  the  shades  again  ; 
If  Polhix  dy'd  alternate,  to  convey 
His  ransomM  brother  to  the  realms  of  day, 
And  trod  so  oft  the  same  infernal  way  ? 
Why  should  I  Theseus,  why  Alcides  name, 
Each  hero  sprung  but  from  a  mortal  dame } 
To  Hell  those  chiefs  descended  from  above : 
I  claim  a  justerright;  for  I  can  prove 
My  birth  firom  Venus ;  my  descent  from  Jofe.** 

Then  to  the  Trqjan  hero,  as  he  pray'd 
And  grasp'd  the  altars,  spoke  the  sacred  maid : 
"  O  glorious  prince !  of  brave  Anchises'  line. 
Great,  godlike  hero,  sprung  from  seed  divine  ! 
Smooth  lies  the  nod  to  Plut0*s  gloomy  shade  ; 
And  Heirs  black  gates  for  ever  stand  display'd : 
But  His  a  long  unconquerable  pain, 
To  climb  to  these  etherod  realms  again. 
The  choice  sdected  few,  whom  fev'ring  Jove, 
Or  their  own  virtue,  rais'd  to  Heaven  above, 
Troin  these  dark  realms  emerged  again  to  day ; 
The  mighty  sons  of  gods !  and  only  they ! 
The  frightful  entrance  lies  perplexed  with  woods, 
Xndos'd  with  sad  Cocytus*  sullen  floods. 
But  %ince  you  long  to  pass  the  realms  beneath. 
The  dreadful  realms  of  darkness  and  of  death. 
Twice  the  dire  Stygian  stream  to  measure  o'er. 
And  twice  the  black  1'artarean  gulf  explore: 
First,  take  my  counsel,  then  securely  go. 
A  mighty  tree,  that  bears  a  golden  bough. 
Grows  in  a  vale,  surrounded  with  a  grove. 
And  sacred  to  the  queen  of  Stygian  Jove. 
Her  nether  world  no  mortals  can  behold, 
TUl  from  the  bole  they  strip  the  blooming  gold. 
The  mighty  queen  requires  this  gift  alone. 
And  claims  the  shining  wonder  for  her  own. 
One  pluck'd  away,  a  second  branch  you  see 
Shoot  forth  in  gold,  and  glitter  through  the  tree. 
Go  then ;  with  care  erect  thy  searching  eyes. 
And  in  proud  triumph  seize  the  glorious  prize. 
Thy  purpos'd  journey  if  the  fates  allow, 
Free  to  thy  touch  shall  bend  the  costly  bough : 
If  not,  the  tree  will  mortal  strength  disdain ; 
And  steel  shall  hew  the  glittering  branch  in  vain. 
Besides,  while  here  my  counsel  you  implore. 
Your  breathless  friend,  unburied  on  the  shore, 
(Ah  \  hapless  warrior  !  in  thy  absence  lost) 
The  camp  unhallows,  and  pollutes  the  host. 
Tirst  let  his  cold  remains  in  earth  be  laid, 
And  decent  in  the  grove  dispose  the  dead. 
The  due  lustration  next  perform,  and  bring 
The  sable  victims  for  the  Stygian  king. 
Then  to  the  realms  of  Hell  shalt  thou  repair, 
Votrod  by  those  who  breathe  the  vital  air." 

She  ceas'd;  the  mournful  prince  returns  with 
On  earth  the  drooping  hero  fix'd  his  eyes,   [sighs : 
Deep  in  his  melancholy  thoughts  he  weigh'd 
Tlie  dire  event,  and  all  the  Sibyl  said  ; 
While  at  his  side  the  good  Achates  shares 
The  warrior's  anguish,  and  divides  bis  cares. 
Oft  they  divin'd  in  vain.  What  hapit-ss  friend, 
Dead  and  expos'd,  her  dubious  words  intend : 
But  when  arriv'd,  amid  the  crowded  strand 
They  saw  Misenus  stretch'd  along  the  sand; 
The  great  Blikcnus,  of  celestial  kind, 
Sprung  from  the  asighty  monarch  of  the  wind  | 


Whose  trump,  with  vM^  claogmt,  flr'dfronili 
Th'  embattled  hosts,  and  blew  the  flames  of  vtr. 
By  Hector's  side,  with  imresisted  might. 
His  javelin  rag'd ;  his  trumpet  rons'd  the  fl|hL 
But  when  that  hero  on  the  Phrygian  phifai 
By  stem  Pclkles'  thnod'rtng  arm  was  shun, 
He  follow'd  next  JEneas'  oonqu'ring  sword. 
As  brave  a  warrior  as  his  former  lord. 
But  while  the  daring  mortal  o'er  the  flood 
Rais'd  his  higli  notes,  and  challeng'd  every  god^ 
With  envy  lYiton  heard  the  noble  ttram. 
And  whelm'd  t)ie  bold  musician  in  the  maios 
Arcmnd  the  body  stood  the  moamfbl  host. 
By  his  great  master  wept,  and  sufier'd  most 
The  sorrowing  troops  the  SibyVs  words  obey. 
And  to  the  lony  forest  bend  their  way. 
To  bid  the  proud  funereal  pyre  arise, 
And  build  the  solemn  structure  to  the  skiet. 
Then  fled  the  savage  from  his  dark  abode ; 
The  wdl-ply'd  axes  echo  through  the  wood. 
The  piercmg  wedges  deave  thh  cracUrog  oak ; 
Loud  groan  the  trees  and  sink  at  every  stinkei 
The  tall  ash  tumbles  from  the  moontain's  crown ; 
Th'  aerial  elms  come  crashing  htfadJong  down. 
First  of  the  trainf,  the  prince,  wHh  thnad'riDi 

sound, 
Whirl'd  his  huge  as,  and  spread'  the  rain  tonad. 
Then  as  the  mighty  forest  ht  sorr^d, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  care  the  thoughtfol  heio  pray'dt 
^'  Oh  !  hi  this  ample  grove  could  I  behold 
The  tree  that  blooms  with  vegetable  gold ! 
Since  truth  inspir'd  each  word  the  Sibyl  taid. 
Too  truly  she  pronounc'd  Misenoi  dead  !** 
y^lkiUt  yet  he  spoke,  two  doves  before  him  tew : 
His  mother's  birds  tbe  chief  with  transport  knew  $ 
Then,  as  they  settled  on  the  verdant  plain. 
The  joyful  hero  pray'd,  nor  pra3r'd  in  vain : 
"  Be  you  my  guides  through  airy  tracks  abore. 
And  lead  my^  footsteps  to  the  fkul  grove ; 
Point  out  the  road,  ( if  any  can  be  found) 
Where  the  rich  boi^h  o'erspreads  the  sacred 

ground. 
With  checquer'd  daikness  pierc'd  by  golden  ray% 
And  darts  at  once  a  shadow  and  a  blaxe : 
Thou  too,  O  goddess-mother !  lead  me  on. 
Unfold  these  wonders,  and  relieve  thy  son.'* 
This  said,  he  stopp'd  ;  but  still  hb  eager  sight 
Watch'd  every  motion,  and  obserr'd  their  flight 
By  turns  they  feed,  by  turns  they  gently  fly ; 
Th'  advancing  chief  still  follows  with  his  eye. 
Arriv'd  at  length,  where,  breathing  to  the  skies. 
Blue  clouds  of  poison  from  Avemus  rise, 
Swia  from  the  deathful  blast  at  once  they  springs 
Cut  the  light  air,  and  shoot  upon  tbe  wing : 
Then  on  the  wond'rous  tree  the  doves  alight. 
Where  shines  the  fatal  bough  divinely  bright. 
That,  gilding  all  the  leaves  with  gbnciag  beains. 
Strikes  thro'  the  sullen  shade  with  golden  gleams) 
As  when  bleak  winter  binds  the  frozen  skies, 
Push'd  from  the  oak  her  foreign  honours  rise; 
The  lofty  trunk  th'  adopted  branches  crown, 
Grac'd  with  a  yellow  oftpring  not  her  own : 
So  with  bright  beaAis,  all  beauteous  to  beboldy 
Glow'd  on  the  dusky  tree  the  blooonhig  gold ; 
The  blooming  gold,  by  every  breath  iodin'd, 
Flam'd  as  it  wav'd,  and  twmkled  in  tbe  wind. 
The  chief  with  transport  stripp'd  the  branchiag 
And  the  rich  trophy  to  the  Sib]i  boreb  [oit, 

Next  on  the  strand,  with  t^rs,  tbe  Trqfaas  pkid 
The  Iwt  lad  honours  to  Mbemt^  iliaie  s 
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With  cloiTen  oaks  and  unctinoiifl  pines,  they  rear 
A  stately  soleain  pile  aloft  in  air. 
With  sable  wreaths  they  deck  the  sides  around. 
The  spreading  front  with  balefnl  cypress  bound, 
And  with  his  arms  the  tow'ring  structure  crownM. 
,  Some  the  huge  cahhron  fill ;  the  foaming  stream 
From  the  deep  womb  mounts  bubbling  o'er  the 

brim. 
With  groans  the  train  anoint  and  bathe  the  dead, 
O'er  the  cold  limbs  his  purple  garment  spread. 
And  place  him  decent  on  the  funeral  bed ; 
While  these  support  the  bier,  and  in  their  hands. 
With  looks  averted,  hold  the  flaming  brands : 
The  rite  of  old ! — rich  incense  loads  the  pyre. 
And  oils  and  slaughtered  victims  feed  the  fire. 
Soon  as  the  pile,  subsiding,  flames  no  more, 
With  wine  the  smoking  heap  they  sprinkled  o'er; 
Then  Chorinaeus  took  the  charge,  to  place 
The  bones  selected  in  a  brazen  vase : 
A  verdant  branch  of  olive  in  his  hands. 
He  mbv'd  around,  and  purify'd  the  bands; 
Slow  as  he  past,  the  lustral  wasters  shed. 
Then  closM  the  rites,  and  thrice  iovok'd  the  dead. 

This  done ;  to  solemnize  the  warrior's  doom, 
The  pious  heiro  rais'd  a  lofty  tomb; 
The  tow'rin^  top  his  well-known  ensigns  bore. 
His  arms,  his  onoe  loud  trump,  and  tapering  oar : 
Beneath  the  mountain  rose  the  mighty  frame. 
That  bears  from  age  to  age  Misenus'  name. 

These  rites  discharg'd :  the  Sibyl  to  obey, 
twift  from  the  tomb  the  hero  bends  his  way. 
Deep,  deep,  a  cavern  lies,  devoid  of  light, 
Alt  rough  with  rooks,  and  horrible  to  sight ; 
Its  dreadful  mouth  is  fenc'd  with  sable  floods. 
And  the  brown  horrours  of  surrounding  woods. 
From  its  black  jaws  such  baleful  vapours  rise. 
Blot  the  bright  day,  and  blast  the  golden  skies. 
That  not  a  bird  can  stretch  her  pinions  there 
Through  the  thick  poisons  and  eocumber'd  air, 
But,  struck  by  death,  her  flagging  pinions  cease ; 
And  hence  Aomus  was  it  call'd  by  Greece. 
Hither  the  priestess  four  black  heifers  led. 
Between  their  horns  the  hallowM  wine  she  shed; 
From  their  high  front  the  topmost  hairs  she  drew. 
And  in  the  flames  the  first  oblations  threw. 
Then  calls  on  potent  Hecate,  renownM 
In  Heav*n  above,  and  Erebus  profound. 
The  victims  next  th'  attendants  kill'd,  and  stood 
With  ample  chargers,  to  receive  the  blood. 
To  Earth  and  Night  a  lamb  of  sable  hue, 
With  solemn  rites^  the  pious  hero  slew. 
Next  by  the  knife  a  barren  heifer  fell 
To  great  Persephone,  the  queen  of  Hell. 
Then  to  her  lord,  infernal  Jove,  he  paid 
A  large  oblation  in  the  gloomy  shade ; 
And  oils  amid  the  burning  entrails  pour'd, 
While  slaughter'd  bulls  the  sacred  flames  devpurM. 
When  lo  !  by  dawning  day,  with  dreadful  sound, 
Beneath  their  footsteps  groans  the  heaving  ground ; 
The  groves  all  wave  ;  the  forests  tremble  round. 
Pale  Hecate  forsook  the  nether  sky, 
And  howling  dogs  proclaimed  the  goddess  nigh. 
**  Flyt  ye  prophane  !  far,  far  away  remove" 
(Exclaims  the  Sibyl)  **  from  the  sacred  grove; 
And  thou,  .£neas,  draw  thy  shining  steel. 
And  boldly  Uke  the  dreadful  road  to  Hell. 
To  the  great  task  thy  strength  and  courage  call. 
With  all  thy  powers :  this  instant  claim  them  all." 
This  said,  she  plunges  down  the  deep  descent : 
Ttte  priac«  as  boldly  followed  where  she  went. 


Ye  subterraneons  gods !  whose  awfbl  sway 
The  gliding  ghosts  and  silent  shades  obey; 
O  Chaos  hoar !  and  Phlegethon  profound ! 
Whose  solemn  empire  stretches  wide  around  ; 
Give  me,  ye  great  tremendous  pow^n,  to  tell 
Of  scenes,  and  wonders,  in  the  depths  of  Hell  i 
Give  me  your  mighty  secrets  to  display 
From  those  black  realms  of  darkness  td  tho  day. 

Now  thro*  the  d'ismal  gloom  they  pass,  and  tread 
Grim  Pluto's  courts,  the  regions  of  the  dead : 
As  puzzled  travellers  bewilder'd  move,        [gnwej 
(The  Moon  scarce  glimmering  through  the  dusky 
When  Jove  from  mortal  eyes  has  snatch'd  the  Ught^ 
And  wrapt  the  world  in  uodistmgurah'd  night. 

At  Hell's  dread  mouth  a  thousand  monsters  wait| 
Grief  sweeps,  and  Vengeance  bellows  in  the  gate: 
Base  Want,  low  Fear,  and  Famine's  lawless  rage» 
And  pale  Disease,  and  slow  repining  Age, 
Fierce  formidable  fiends !  the  portal  keep ; 
With  Pain,  Toil,  Death,  and  Death's  half-brother 

Sleep. 
There,  Joys,  embitter'd  with  remorte,  appear; 
Daughters  of  Guilt !  here  storms  destructive  Wa% 
Mad  Discord  there  her  snaky  tresses  tore : 
Here,  stretch'd  on  iron  beds,  the  Furies  roar. 
Full  in  the  midst  a  spreading  elm  display'd 
His  aged  arms,  and  cast  a  mighty  shade. 
Each  trembling  leaf  with  some  light  vision  teem% 
And  heaves  impregnated  with  airy  dreams. 
With  double  forms  each  Scylla  took  her  place 
In  Hell's  dark  entcauce,  with  the  Centaur's  raoe^ 
And,  clone  by  Lema's  hissing  monster,  stands   , 
Briareus  dreadful,  with  an  hundred  hands. 
There  stern  Geryon  rag*d ;  and,  all  around. 
Fierce  Harpies  scream'd,  and  direful  Gorgont^ 

frown'd : 
Here  from  Chimera's  jaws  long  flaikiQs  expire; 
And  the  huge  fiend  was  wrapt  in  smoke  and  fiiW 
Scared  at  the  sight,  his  sword  the  hero  drew 
At  the  grim  monsteis,  as  they  rose  to  view. 
His  guide  then  warn*d  him,  not  to  wage  the  wac 
With  thin  light  forms,  and  images  of  air; 
Else  had  he  rusb'd  amid  th'  impassive  train. 
And  madly  struck  at  empty  shades  in  vain. 

From  hence  a  dark  uncomfortable  road 
Leads  to  dread  Acheron's  Tartarean  flood. 
Whose  furious  whiri  pools  boil  on  every  side^ 
And  in  Cocytus  pour  the  roaring  tide. 
All  stainM  with  ooze,  and  black  with  rising  iaod|| 
Lord  of  the  flood,  imperious  Charon  stands : 
But  rough,  begrim'd,  and  dreadful,  he  appeared  ^ 
Hude  and  neglected  hung  his  leng^  of  binrd : . 
All  patchM  and  knotted  flutters  his  attire ; 
His  wrathful  eyeballs  glare  with  sanguine  fire. 
Though  old,  still  unimpair'd  by  years,  he  stood^ 
And  hoary  vigour  blest  the  surly  god. 
Himself  still  ply'd  the  oars,  the  canvass  spread* 
And  in  hb  sable  bark  convey 'd  the  dead. 
Hither,  a  mighty  crowd,  a  mingled  host, 
Confus'd,  came  pouring  round  the  Stygian  coast* 
Men,'matron8,  boys,  and  virgins,  in  the  throng. 
With  mighty  kings  and  heroes,  march'd  along ; 
And  blooming  youths  before  their  mournful  biree 
Stretch'd  out  untimely  on  their  funeral  pyres  ; 
Thick  as  the  leaves  come  fluttering  from  abova^ 
When  cooler  autumn  strips  the  blasted  grove : 
Thick,  as  the  featherM  flocks,  in  close  array. 
O'er  the  wide  fields  of  ocean  wing  their  way,    . 
When  from  the  rage  of  winter  they  repair 
To  warmer  suns,  and  more  indulgent  air. 
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All  stretch*^  their 4Qn?liaiit  bands,  and  all  implore 
llie  first  kind  passage  to  the  farther  shore. 
Kow  these,  now  those,  he  kingles  from  the  host. 
And  some  he  drives  all  trembliDg  from  the  coast. 
The  prince^  astonish'd  at  the  tumult,  cry^d, 
**  Why  crowd  such  mighty  numbers  to  the  tide  ? 
Why  arc  those  favoured  ghosts  transported  o*er  ? 
And  these  sad  shades  chas'd  backward  from  the 

shore  ?» 
The  full  of  days,  the  Sibyl,  thus  replies: 
•*  Great  prince,  the  true  dt^endant  of  the  skies ! 
Vou  see  Cocytus'  stream ;  the  Stygian  floods. 
Whose  awful  sanction  binds  th*  attesting  gods. 
Those,  who  neglected  on  the  straiifl  remain. 
Are  adl  a  wretched,  poor,  unbury'd  train^ 
Charon  is  he,  who  o*er  the  flood  presides ; 
And  those  interr'd,  who  cross  the  Stygian  tides. 
Ko  mortals  pass  the  hoarse-resounding  wave, 
But  thoiie  who  slumber  in  the  peaceful  grave. 
Thus,  till  a  hundred  years  have  roird  away. 
Around  thele  shores  the  plaintive  spectres  stray. 
That  mighty  term  expir'd,  their  wanderings  past, 
They  reach  the  Iqng  expected  shore  at  last." 
*  Struck  with  their  fate,  his  steps  the  hero  stayM, 
And  with  aoft  pity  all  the  crowd  surveyed. 
When  lo !  Leucaspis  in  the  throng  he  spyM  ; 
And  great  Orontes,  once  the  tycian  guide : 
Sullen  and  sad ;  for  fate's  relentless  doom 
B^nyM  the  chiefs  the  honour  of  a  tomb ; 
WhoK  galley,  wliirPd  by  tempests  round  and 

round, 
Sonk,  by  a  mi|;bty  surge  devourM  and  drown'd. 
Kow  drew  his  pilot  Palinurus  nigh. 
Who,  watching  every  ster  that  gilds  the  sky. 
While  from  the  I ibyan  shores  his  course  he  keeps, 
Trcm  the  tall  stem  plungM  headlong  down  the 

deeps. 
PensiTe  his  slow  approach  the  spectre  made, 
Wfien,  as  the  prince  had  scarce  his  form  survey*d 
Thro'  the  thick  gloom,  he  first  addrcss'd  the  shade : 
**  What  godhead  whcImM  my  friend,  our  faithful 
Beneath  the  roarings  of  the  dreadful  tide }  [guide. 
Tell  me — for  oh  !  I  never  coilld  complain. 
Till  now,  of  PhoebuSj,  nor  believM-in  vain. 
Once  he  foretold — (but  ah  !  those  hopes  are  lost) 
That  Palinure  should  reach  th»  Ausonian  coast. 
Safe  hroiti  the  giddy  storm  and  rolling  flood ; 
Is  this,  is  this  the  promise  of  a  god  ?" 

"  Nor  PhflBbus,"  he  replies,  "  foretoW  in  vain, 
Kqr  has  a  god  o^erwhelmM  me  in  the  main. 
Ko— as  I  steer*d  along  the  foamy  sea, 
Headlong  I  fell,  and  tore  the  helm  away. 
But  by  those  fierce  tumultuous  floods  I  sweir. 
For  my  own  life  I  never  felt  a  fear  : 
For  your^s  alone  I  trembled,  lest  the  ship, 
Lrft  all  at  large,  and  bounding  o'er  the  deep, 
Bobb'd  of  her  helm  and  longnexperiencM  guide, 
Should  sink,  o'crwhelm'd  in  such  a  furious  tide. 
For  three  long  stormy  nights  sublime  I  rode, 
HeavM  by  the  southern  tempests  o'er  the  flood : 
At  early  dawn  my  eyes  could  just  explore. 
From  a  tall  towVing  surge,  th*  Italian  shore. 
Thus  tir*d,  the  land  I  gain  by  slow^degrees. 
And  'scap'd,  at  length,  the  dangers  of  the  seas ; 
But  hopes  of  prey  the  savage  natives  led, 
And,  while  I  graspM  the  shaggy  mountain's  head, 
(My  cumb'rous  vonts  yet  heavy  from  the  main) 
By  barbarous  hands  thy  helpless  friend  was  slain. 
And  now  by  floatrnir  surges  am  1  tost, 
M'ith  every  wind,  and  dtuh'd  upon  the  coait. 


But  by  the  light  of  yon  etberMJl  airi 

By  thy  flead  father,  and  surviving  heir, 

O  prince  !  thy  pity  to  a  wretch  extend  ; 

And  from  these  dismal  realms  enlarge  thy  ftioA 

Or  to  the  Veline  port  direct  thy  way. 

And  in  the  ground  my  breathless  body  lay  : 

Or,  if  thy  goddess-mother  can  disclose 

Some  means  to  fix  a  period  to  my  woes, 

(For  sure  uncall'd,  unguided  by  the  gods. 

Yon  durst  not  pass  these  dreadful  St}'gian  floods) 

Lend  to  a  piuing  wretch  thy  friendly  hand. 

And  waft  him  with  thee  to  the  farther  strand  f 

Thus,  in  this  dismal  state  of  death  at  least. 

My  wand'ring  soul  may  lie  compos'd  fn  resf 

**  And  how,"  reply*d  the  dame^  "  could  rise  m 
A  wish  so  impious,  or  a  thought  so  vain !        [man 
Uncall'd,  unbury'd,  wouldst  thou  venture  o^er. 
And  view  th'  infernal  fiends  who  guard  the  shore  ? 
Hope  not  to  turn  the  course  of  fate  by  pray'r. 
Or  bend  the  gdds  inflexibly  severe : 
But  bear  thy  doom  content ;  while  I  disclose 
A  beam  of  comfort  to  relieve  thy  woet ; 
For  know,  the  nations  bord'ring  on  the  floods^ 
AlarmM  by  direful  omens  of  the  gods. 
In  fnll  atonement  of  thy  death  shall  rear  '* 

A  mighty  tomb,  and  annual  offerings  bear. 
The  place,  from  age  to  age  renown'd  by  fame. 
Still  shall  be  known  by  Palinurus'  name." 
These  words  reliev'd  his  sorrows,  and  displayed 
A  dawn  Of  joy  to  please  the  pensive  shade. 

Now  they  proceed ;  but  soon  the  pilot  spy'd 
The  strangers  finom  the  wood  approach  the  tide. 
Then  to  the  godlike  chief,  in  wrath,  he  said, 
'*  Mortal !  whoe'er  thou  art,  in  arms  array'd. 
Stand  oflT!  approach  not ;  but  at  distance  say. 
Why  to  these  waters  dar'st  thou  bend  thy  way  ? 
These  are  the  realms  of  Sleep,  the  dreadful  Ooast» 
Of  sable  Night,  and  airy  gliding  ghosts. 
No  li\ing  mortals  o'er  the  stream  I  lead^ 
Our  bark  is  only  sacred  to  the  dead. 
Know,  I  repent  I  led  Pirithoiis  o'er. 
With  mighty  Theseus,  to  the  farther  shore; 
The  great  Alcides  past  the  Stygian  floods ; 
Though  these  were  heroes,  and  the  sons  of  gods« 
From  Pluto^s  throne,  this  dragg'd  iu  chains  awa/ 
Hell's  triple  porter,  tren^blihg,  to  the  day. 
Those  fix)m  his  lofty  dome  aspir'd  to  lead 
The  beauteous  partner  of  his  royal  bed.** 
To  whotn  the  sacred  dame — "  How  vain  thy  fear! 
These  arms  intend  no  violence  of  war. 
May  the  huge  dog,  through  all  the  Stygian  coasts^ 
Roar  from  his  den,  and  scare  the  flying  ghosts : 
Untouch'd  and  chaste,  Persephonfc  may  dwell. 
And  with  grim  Pluto  share  the  throne  of  Hell: 
TTie  Trojan  prince,  ^^neas,  far  around 
For  valour,,  anns,  and  piety  renown'd. 
Through  these  infernal  realms  decrees  to  go. 
And  meet  his  father  in  the  shades  below. 
To  bend  thy  mind,  if  such  high  viitue  fail. 
At  least  this  glorious  present  must  prevail :" 
(Then  show*d  the  bough,  that  lay  beneath  her  vest) 
At  once  his  rising  wrath  was  hush'd  to  rest ; 
At  once  stood  reeoncil'd  the  ruthle$s  god, 
And  bow'd  with  reverence  to  the  golden  rod  j 
Bow'd,  and  refused  his  atRce  now  no  more. 
But  turns  the  sable  vessel  to  the  shore ; 
Drives  from  the  deck  the  flitting  airy  trails; 
Then  in  the  bark  recciv'd  the  mighty  man. 
The  feeble  vessel  groans  ber.eath  the  load. 
And  drinks  at  many  a  leak  th*  infcniftl  flood.. 
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The  dmmeand  pi^bce  at  last  are  wafted  o^er 
Jtefe  to  the  slimy  strand  and  oozy  shore. 

Arriv  d,  they  first  grim  Cerberus  survey;  ^ 

StretchM  in  his  den  th'  enormous  lAonster  lay, 
UU  three  wide  mouths,  with  raauy  a  dreadful  yell, 
And  long,  loud  bellowing,  shook  the  realms  of  Hell  < 
Now  o'er  his  neck  t^e  starting  s^^rpents  rose, 
When  to  the  fiend  the  dame  a  morsel  throws* 
Honey,  and  drugs,  and  poppy  juices,  steep 
The  temperM  mass  with  all  the  pow'rs  of  sleep. 
'(Vith  three  huge  gaping  mouths,  impatient  flica 
The  growling  savage,  and  devours  the  prize; 
Then,  by  the  charm  subdu'd,  he  sunk^way ; 
And»  stretchM  all  o'er  the  cave,  the  slumbVing 

monster  lay. 
The  fiend  thus  luU'd,  the  hero  took  the  road» 
And  left  behind  th'  irremea'tle  flood. 
Now,  as  they  entered,  doleful  screams  they  h^r  ; 
And  tendvr  cries  of  infants  pierce  the  ear ; 
Just  new  to  life,  by  too  severe  a  doom, 
Snatch'd  from  the  cradle  to  the  silent  tomb  ! 
Next,  mighty  numbers  crowd  the  verge  of  Hell, 
WbOf  by  a  partial  charge  and  sentence,  felL 
Here,"  by  a  juster  lot,  their  seats  they  took  f 
The  fiital  urn  imperious  Minos  shook, 
Convenes  a  council,  bids  the  spectres  plead. 
Rehears. the  wretches,  and  absolves  the  dead. 
Then  crowds  succeed,  who,  prodigal  of  breathy 
themselves  anticipate  the  doom  of  death ; 
Tho'*free  from  guilt,  they  cast  thehr  lives  away. 
And  sad  and  snllen  hate  the  golden  day. 
Oh  I  with  what  joy  the  wretches  now  would  bear 
I^ain,  toil,  and  woe,  to  breathe  the  vital  air  ! 
In  vain ! — ^by  ^te  for  ever  are  they  bound 
With  dire  Avcrnus,  and  the  lake  profound  ! 
And  Styx,  with  nine  wide  chatmels,  roars  around* 

Next  dpeu  wide  the  melancholy  plains. 
Where  lovers  pine  in  everlasting  pains; 
Those  soft  consuming  flame^  they  felt  alive,. 
Pursue  the  Matches,  and  in  death  survive* 
Here,  where  the  myrtle  groves  their  shades  display, 
In  cover'd  walks  they  pass  their  hours  away* 
Evadne,  Phaedra,  Procris,  lie  surveyed, 
Pasiphae  next,  aud  Laodamia's  shade. 
J^tabbM  by  her  son,  false  Eriphyl^  there 
Points  to  her  wound,  and  lays  her  bosom  bare: 
Coeueus,  who  try'd  both  sexes,  trod  the  plain. 
Now  to  a  woman  changed  by  fate  again. 
With  these,  fair  Dido  rang'd  the  silent  wood, 
New  from  her  wound,  her  bosom  batbM  in  blood : 
The  chief,  advancing  through  the  shady  scene, 
Scarce  thro  the  gloom  discerned  the  sullen  queen 
So  the  pale  Moon  scarce  glimmers  to  the  eye. 
When  first  she  rises  in  a  clouded  sky. 
He  wept,  and  thus  addrest  her  in  the  grove. 
With  all  the  melting  tenderness  of  love : 

•*  Then  was  it  true,  that  by  revengeftil  steely 
Stung  with  despair,  unhappy  Dido  fell  ? 
Aw}  I,  was  1  the  cause  of  that  despair  ? 
Yet  oh  !  I  vow  by  every  golden  star; 
By  all  the  pow'n  th'  etherral  regions  know, 
By  all  the  powers  that  rule  the  world  below, 
I  left  your  realm  reluctant :  o'er  the  Hoods 
Caird  by  ihe  fates,  and  summon'd  by-the  gods ; 
Th'  immortal  godfr — by  whose  commands  I  come 
Pram  yon  bright  realms  to  this  eternal  gloom : 
Condemned  the  wasteful  deep  of  night  to  tread, 
And  pass  these  doleful  regions  of  the  dead. 
Ah  !  coujd  I  think,  when  urg'd  by  Hcav*n  to  go,     | 
Mf  i^^  would  {dunga  i'ou  in  tbe  de^itb  <yf  wo^  I     1 


Stay,  Dido,  stay,  and  see  from  trbom  you  fly  1     ' 
•Tis  from  your  fond  repentant  lover's  eye. 
Tnm  then  one  moment,  and  my  vows  believe. 
The  last,  last  moment  fate  will  ever  give  !" 

Nought  to  these  tender  words  the  fair  replica. 
But  fix'd  on  earth  her  unrelenting  eyes, 
The  chief  still  weeping  :  with  a  sullen  mien. 
In  stedfast  silence,  frown'd  th'  obdurate  queen*- 
Fix'd  as  a  rock  amidst  tbe  roaring  main. 
She  hears  him  sigh,  implore,  and  plead,  in  vain* 
Then,  where  the  woods  their  thickest  shades  dii* 
From  his  detested  sight  she  shoots  away  ;'     [play. 
There  from  her  dear  SichsBUS  in  the  grove, 
Found  all  her  cares  repaid,  and  love  retum'd  for 

love.  [eye* 

Touch'd  with  her  woes,  the  prince,  nfith  streapung 
And  floods  of  tears,  pursuea  her  as  she  flies. 

Hence  ho  proceais ;  and  last  the  fields  appear^ 
Where  stalk'd  the  proud  heroic  sons  of  war« 
Tydeus  and  pale  Adrastus  rose  to  sight, 
With  Atalanta's  son  '    renown'd  in  fight. 
Here,  a  long  crowd  of  chiefs  the  prince  beheld. 
Who  fell  lauveutcd  in  the  glorious  field. 
His  Trojan  friends : — with  sighs  he  view'd  the 

train; 
Three  valiant  sons  of  sage  Antenor  slain : 
Here  brave  Thersilocus  and  Olaucus  stood, 
Medon  and  Polycstes  bath'd  in  blood«  » 
Idffius  there  still  glories  in  alarms. 
Vaults  on  his  car,  and  wielda  his  shining  arm^ 
Eager  to  view  the  chief,  on  either  hand. 
Rank  behind  rank,  tbe  eager  warriors  «tand  : 
All  in  their  turn  retard  the  prince,  to  know 
WKat  urg'd  bis  journey  to  the  shades  below. 
Not  so  the  kings  of  Gi^eece — appall'd,  dismay'd^ 
Tbe  hostile  chiefs  the  godlike  man  surveyed 
In  arms  that  glitter'd  through  the  dusky  shado. 
Some  tum'd  and  fled,  astonish'd  at  the  view. 
As  when  before  him  to  their  fleets  they  flew, 
Some-rais'd  a  cry ;  tbe  fluttering  accents  hung^ 
And  dy'd  imperfect  on  the  trembling  tongue. 
Here  Priam's  son,  Deiphobus,  be  found ; 
The  mangled  youtli  was  one  continu'd  wound* 
For  now  his  face,  his  beauteous  face  appears 
Gash'd,  and  dishonour'd  with  a  thousand  scar* 
His  hands,  ears,  nostrils,  hideous  US  survey ! 
The  stem  insulting  foes  liad  lopp'd  away: 
Trembling  be  stood,  industrious  to  conceal 
The  bloody  traces  of  the  ruthless  steel. 
Soon  as  the  prince  discern'd  him,  he  begaiv 
And  thus  deplor'd  the  miserable  man  ! 
'*  O  brave  Deiphobus  1  O  chief  divine  ! 
Sprang  from  majestic  Teucer's  martial  line : 
What  fierce  barbarian  hands  could  thus  disgrace 
Thy  manly  figure,  and  thy  beauteous  face? 
In  that  last  night,  when  Ilion  sunk  in  flame, 
I  heard,  brave  warrior  I  from  the  voice  of  fame^ 
Vou  fell  on  heaps  of  foes,  with  slaughter  tir'd. 
And  on  the  glorious  purple  pile  expir'd. 
With  care  I  rais'd  on  our  Khoctc.':n  coast 
A  vacant  tomb,  and  huil'd  thy  mighty  gh  ost : 
Tliy  name  and  arms  adorn  the  place  around  ; 
And,  had  thy  mangled  bleeding  corse  been  fonnd,  ■ 
Thy  relics  had  repos'd  in  Trojan  ground." 

-"  My  fri<-nd,"  repliea  the  chief,  "  has  duly  pai4 
All  funeral  honours  to  my  pensive  shade  : 
But  thi«e  dire  woes  from  fatal  Helen  came ; 
These  are  the  triumphs  of  the  Spartan  daQic  I 
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7or  well,  too  wett  y«n  know,  in  whmt  detight 
We  fondly  spent  otur  la»t  destructiTe  nigbt : 
When  the  vast  monster,  big  with  Uioa't  doom, 
Tower'd  thro'  the  town,  an  anny  in  its  womb ; 
In  ■olexnn  show  she  bade  the  denies  advaaoe, 
And  in  dissembled  orgies  led  thedano^: 
A  fiammg  torch  she  braodishM  in  her  hand  ; 
Then  from  the  tow'r  invites  the  Gnscian  band, 
While,  worn  with  labours,  I  repof*d  my  head 
f  Ah,  wretch  ill-fated !)  on  our  bridal  bed. 
My  heavy  lids  the  dews  of  slumber  steep, 
liilPd  in  a  soft,  profound,  and  death-like  sleep. 
Then  from  beneath  my  head,  as  tir'd  I  lay. 
My  loyal  bride  conveys  my  sword  away, 
Itemoves  my  arms,  unfolds  the  door,  and  calls 
Heri$partan  k)rd  within  my  palac*e  walls ; 
Betrays  her  last,  to  please  her  fbrmer  spouse. 
And  cancel  all  the  guilt  of  broken  vows  I 
Fierce  they  broke  in,  by  dire  Ulysses  led, 
And  bflOiei^  slew  me  in  the  bridal  bed. 
Hear  my  just  pray*rs,  ye  gods ! — to  Greece  repay 
A  fate  like  mine;   give  all  your  vengeance  way  ! 
But  thee,  O  prince !  what  wond'rous  fortune  led 
Alive,  to  these  dominions  of  the  dead  ? 
Say,  did  the  will  and  coimsel  of  the  gods. 
Or  the  rude  tempests  and  tumultuous  floods. 
Compel  thy  course  from  yon  ethereal  light. 
To  these  dark  realms  of  everUsting  night  ?" 

Meantime  the  swift-wing'd  coursers  of  the  Son 
Thro'  Heavei;  full  half  their  flery  race  had  run; 
And  all  th'  appointed  hours  in  talk  had  past. 
But  thus  the  priestess  wam'd  the  chief  at  last : 
*'  Lo !  night  advances,  prince ! — we  waste  away, 
In  idle  sorrows,  the  remains  of  day. 
See    in  two  ample  roads,  the  way  divides ; 
The  right,  direct,  our  destined  journey  guides, 
By  Pluto's  palace,*  to  th*  Elysian  plains ; 
The  left  to  Tartarus,  where,  bound  in  chains. 
Loud  howl  the  damn*d  in  everlasting  pains  !*' 
**  Dismiss  thy  wrath,"  replies  the  pensive  shade, 
*'  But  one  word  more— I  then  rejoin  the  dead  : 
Go-»mighty  prince,  the  promisM  throne  ascend  ; 
Go— but  with  better  fortune  than  thy  friend  !" 
With  these  last  accents,  to  the  warrior  host 
Retires  the  trembling,  melancholy  ghost 

Now  to  the  left,  £oeas  darts  his  eyes. 
Where  lofty  walls  with  triple  ramparts  rise. 
There  rolls  swift  Phlegethon,  with  thund'ring  sound, 
^  His  broken  rocks,  and  whirls  his  surges  round. 
On  mighty  columns  raised  sublime  are  hung 
The  massy  gates,  impenetrably  strong. 
In  vain  would  men,  in  vain  would  gods  essay, 
To  hew  the  beams  of  adamant  away. 
Here  rose  an  iron  tow'r  :  before  the  gate. 
By  night  and  day,  a  wakeful  fury  sat. 
The  pale  Tisiphone  ;  a  robe  she  wore, 
With  all  the  pomp  of  horrour,  dy'd  in  gore. 
Here  the  loud  scourge  and  louder  voice  of  pain. 
The  crashing  fetter,  and  the  rattling  chain. 
Strike  the  great  hero  with  the  frightful  sound. 
The  hoarse,  rough,  mingled  din,    that  thunders 

round: 
«  Qh  !  whence  that  peal  of  groans  ?  what  pains  are 

those? 
What  crimes  could  merit  such  stupendous  woes?" 

Thus  she — "  Brave  guardian  of  the  Trqian  state, 
Kone  that  are  pure  must  pass  that  dreadful  gate. 
When  plac'd  by  Hecat  o'er  Avemus*  woods, 
I  learnt  the  secrets  of  those  dire  abodes. 
With  all  the  tortures  of  the  vengeful  gods* 


Here  Rhadamanthos  holds  his  awfbf  rdigl. 
Hears  and  condemns  the  trembling  impiotti  trdii 
Those  hidden  crimes  the  wretch  till  death  suppreiti 
With  mingled  joy  and  horrour  in  hb  breast. 
The  stem  dread  judge  commands  hira-to  display ; 
And  lays  the  guilty  secrets  bare  to  day. 
Her  lash  Tisiphone  that  monent  shakes ; 
The  fbost  she  scourges  with  a  thousand  sasksi{ 
Then  to  her  aid,  with  many  a  thnad^riag  ysU, 
Galls  her  dire  sisten  fVxm  the  gulfii  of  HeU. 
Now  the  lood  portals  from  thoir  ^t^gu  flew,        ^ 
And  all  the  dreadful  scene  appears  fai  view. 
Behold  without  what  direfiil  oiOBSter  waits 
(Tremendous  form  !)  to  gnard  the  gloomy  gsleif 
Withhi,  her  hulk  more  dreai^nl  hyi^  sprnfa^ 
And  hissing  rears  her  fifty  tow'ring  heads. 
Full  twice  as  deep  the  dungeon  of  the  ftendi, 
The  huge,  Tartarean,  gloomy  gnlph  deiccndb 
Below  these  regions,  as  these  regioos  lis 
From  the  bright  realms  of  yon  ethereal  sky. 
Here  roar  the  Titan  race,  th' enormous  birth; 
The  ancient  oflbpring  of  tlie  teeming  earth. 
Pierc'd  by  the  buminr  bolts,  of  old  they  fcO, 
And  still  roll  bellowii^  in  the  depths  of  HelL 
Hare  lie  th'  Aleian  twins,  in  lenjcth  display'd} 
Stretched  as  they  lie,  the  gianta  I  snrrey'd. 
Who  warT*d  to  drive  the  thunderer  from  abote} 
And  storm'd  the  skies,  and  shook  the  throne  of  Jo»^ 
The  prond  Salmooens,  wrapt  in  chains  bdov. 
Raves  in  eternal  agonies  of  woe ; 
Who  mock'd  with  empty  sounds  and  mimle  ra|a, 
Heav'n*s  awful  thundar  and  the  Kf^tmng'sblsse; 
Th*  audacious  snretch  through  £&  tower'd  m  sir, 
Whirl'd  by  four  coursers  m  his  rmttling  car; 
A  blazing  torch  he  shook ;  o'er  crowds  he  sods} 
And  madly  claimed  the  glories  of  a  god. 
O'er  hollow  vaulU  be  lash'd  the  steeds  akof , 
And,  as  they  flew,  the  hrazen  ar^cs  rang. 
Vain  fool!  to  mock  the  bolts  of  Hear'n  abovt^ 
And  those  inimitable  flames  of  Jove  1 
But  fttHn  the  clouds,  th'  avenging  father  aims 
Far  other  bolts  and  undisserabled  flames : 
Dash'd  from  his  car,  the  mimic  thunderer  feU, 
And  in  a  flery  whiriwhKl  phmg'd  to  HeU. 

"  There  too  th^  enormous  Tityus  I  bdield. 
Earth's  mighty  giant  son,  stretch'd  o'er  th*  iolbr«l 

field; 
He  covered  nine  large  acres  as  he  lay. 
While  with  fierce  screams  a  vulture  tore  away 
His  li  var  for  her  food,  and  scoop'd  the  smoking  prey; 
Plung'd  deep  her  bloody  beak,  nor  plung*d  in  vsi% 
For  still  the  fruitful  fibres  spring  again. 
Swell,  and  renew  th'  enormous  monster^s  pain, 
She  dwells  for  ever  hi  his  roomy  breast. 
Nor  gives  the  roaring  fiend  a  moment's  rest; 
But  still  th*  immortal  prey  supplies  th'  isnnoctsi 
Need  I  the  Lapitbs'  horrid- pains  relate,        [fi»SU 
Txion's  torments,  or  Pirithoiis  fate  ? 
On  high  a  tottering  rocky  fragmant  spceedi. 
Projects  in  air,  and  trembles  o'er  their  1 
Stretch'd  on  the  couch,  they  see  with  1 
In  regal  pomp  successive  banquets  rise. 
While  lucid  columns,  glorious  to  behold^ 
Support  th*  imperial  canopies  of  gold. 
The  queen  of  furies,  a  trem^oos  guest. 
Sits  by  their  side^  and^  guards  the  temptiagfeai^ 
Which  if  they  touch,  her  dreadful  torch  she  rean^ 
Flames  in  their  eyes,  ai^  thunder*  in  thetfeaOi 
They  that  on  Earth  had  base  pursuits  in  fiew» 
Their  brethren  hated,  or  their  parents  siav« 
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And,  itili  more  nmnerous,  they  who  swelPd  their 
But  ne'er  relier'd  their  kindred  or  the  poor :  [store, 
Or  in  a  cause  nnrighteoas  fought  and  bled ; 
Orperish'd  tn  the  font  adulterous  bed  ; 
Or  broke  the  ties  of  foith  with  dark  deceit ; 
Imprisoned  de«^,  their  destined  torments  wait 
But  what  their  torments,  seek  not  thou  to  kpow, 
Or  the  dire  sentence  of  their  endless  woe. 
Some  roll  a  stone,  rebounding  down  the  hill, 
Some  hang  suspended  on  the  whirlmg  wheel ; 
There  Theseus  groans  in  pahis  that  ne'er  expire, 
Chain'd  down  for  ever  in  a  chair  of  6re. 
There  Phlegyas  feels  unutterable  woe, 
And  roars  incessant  through  the  shades  below : 
Be  just,  ye  mortals  !  by  these  torments  aw»d. 
These  dreadful  torments,  not  to  scorn  a  god. 
This  wretch  his  country  to  a  tyrant  sold, 
And  barter'd  glorious  liberty  for  gold, 
Laws  for  a  bribe  he  pass'd,  but  past  in  vain. 
For  the  same  laws  a  bribe  repealed  again. 
This  wretch  by  hot  preposterous  lust  was  led. 
To  climb  and  vblate  his  daughter's  bed. 
To  some  enormous  crimes  they  all  aspir'd  ; 
All  feel  the  torments  that  those  crimes  required ! 
Had  1  a  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues, 
A  voice  of  bra5;s,  and  adamantine  hings, 
Ki<  half  the  mighty  scene  couM  I  disclose. 
Repeat  their  crimes,   or  count  their  dreadful 
woes!" — 
Thus  spoke  the  priestess  of  the  god  of  day  ; 
"  And,  haste,"  she  cryM;  "  to  Hell's  great  empress 
The  destin'd  present,  and  pursue  thy  way.      [pay 
For  lol  the  high  Cyclopean  walls  are  near, 
And  in  full  view^  the  massy  gates  appear. 
Ob  these  the  go<ls  enjoin  thee  to  bestow 
The  sacred  offerina:  of  the  golden  boxigh." 
'n)i«said,  theyjoumey'd  through  the  solemn  gloom, 
And  reach'd  at  length  the  prond  imperial  dome  : 
With  eager  speed  bis  course  the  hero  bore. 
With  living  streams  his  body  sprinkled  o'er. 
And  fixt  the  glittering  present  on  the  door. 
These  rites  complete,   they  reach  the  flowery 
plains, 
rhe  verdant  groves  where  endless  pleasure  reigns. 
Here  growing  ether  shoots  a  purple  ray, 
And  o'er  the  region  pours  a  double  day. 
'torn  sky  to  sky  th'  unweary'd  splendour  ruus, 
Ind  nobler  planets  roll  round  brighter  suns. 
>ome  wrestle  on  the  sands ;  and  some,  in  play 
md  games  heroic,  pass  the  hour<!  away. 
Tjose  raise  the  song  di^'inc,  anfl  these  .iflvance 
0  moasnr'd  steps  to  form  the  K»|pmn  datK'e. 
here  Orpheus,   graceful  in  his  lo'ji^  attire, 
»  seven  divisions  strikes  the  souucrmg  lyre  ; 
cross  the  chords  the  quiveriiis:  qiill  she  flings, 
r  with  his  flyinaf  fingers  sweeps  the  striugs. 
Ere  Teucer's  anoient  race  th*^  prince  surveys, 
ic  race  of  heroes  born  in  happier  days  ; 
IS,  Assaracus  in  arms  revcr'd, 
»d  Troy's  great  founder  Danlaniis  appeared  : 
rfore  him  stalk'd  the  tall  majestic  train, 
d  prtch'd  their  idle  lances  on  the  plain, 
leir  arms  and  airy  chariots  he  beheld  ; 
e  steeds  unharness'd  graz'd  the  flowery  field, 
ose  pleasing  cares  the  heroes  felt,  alive, 
r  chariots,   steeds,  and  arms,  iu  death  survive* 
ne  on  the  verdant  pi  'ins  were  stretch'd  along  ; 
set  to  the  ear  their  tuneful  Paeans  rung :  • 
lers  beneath  a  laurel  grove  were  laid, 
i  joyful  feasted  in  the  €ragraat  shade* 
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Here,  glittering  throagh  the  trees,  bit  eyet  surrey 
The  streams  of  Po  descending  from  the  day. 
Here  a  blest  train  advance  along  the  meads. 
And  snowy  wreaths  adorn  their  graceful  heads  t 
PatrioU  who  perish'd  for  their  ctnmtry's  right. 
Or  nobly  triumphed  hi  the  field  of  fight : 
There  boly  priests,  and  sacred  poets  stood. 
Who  sung  with  all  the  raptares  of  a  god : 
Worthies,  who  life  1^  useful  arts  rtfin'd, 
With  those,  who  leave  a  deathless  name  behhid. 
Friends  of  the  world,  and  fathera  of  mankind  ! 
This  shining  band  the  prtesteis  thns  addrest. 
But  chief  Musseus,  tow'ring  o'er  the  rest ; 
So  high  the  poet's  lofty  stature  spreads 
Above  the  train,  and  overtops  their  heads ! 
"  Say,  happy  souls  !  and  thou.  Meat  poet,  say,"* 
Where  dwells  Ancbises,  and  direct  oar  way  } 
For  him  we  took  the  dire  infernal  toad, 
And  stemm'd  huge  AcberonCs  tremeodons  fiood.'* ' 
To  whom  the  bard — **  Unsettled  we  remove, 
As  pleasure  calls  from  verdant  grove  to  grove  ; 
Stretch'd  on  the  flowery  meads,  at  ease  we  lie. 
And  hear  the  silver  rills  run  bubbling  by.  ' 
Come  then,  ascend  this  pomt,  and  hence  surrey 
By  yon  descent  an  open  easy  way." 
He  spoke,  then  stalk'd  before;  and  from  the  broiv 
Points  out  the  fair  enamell'd  fields  below. 
They  leave  the  proud  a^l  height  again. 
And  pleas'd  bend  downward  to  theiilistfol  plaia. 

Anrhises,  there,  the  hero's  sire  divine. 
Deep  in  the  vale  had  rang^l  his  gkuioas  line  ; 
Rank  behind  raiflc,  his  jeyfal  eyes  survey 
The  chiefs  in 'bright  sucoession  rise  to  day* 
He  counts  tW  illustrious  race  with  studious  carei. 
Their  dee<ls,  tbei  r  frtes,  their  victories  and  wan.    ' 
Soon  as  his  lov'd  Aneas  he  beheld. 
His  <)ear,  dear  son.  advancing  o'er  the  field  ; 
Eager  he  stretch'd  his  longing  arms,  and  shed 
A  stream  of  tears,  and  thus  with  transport  saki :  ' 
''  Then  has  thy  long»try'd  pious  love  surpast 
The  dreadful  road,  to  meet  thy  sire  at  last  ? 
Oh  I  is  it  given  to  see,  nor  see  aloue. 
But  hear,  and  answer  to  my  godlike  son  ? 
This  I  presagM,  indeed,  as  late  I  ran 
0*er  times  and  seasons ;  nor  presag'd  in  vain. 
From  what  strange  lands,  what  stormy  seas  and 
Returns  my  son,  to  bless  my  longing  eyes  >     [skies 
How  did  my  anxious  mind  your  dangr>r  move. 
Then,  when  in  Carthage  you  indulg'd  your  Im-e !"" 
"  Your  shade,"  the  prince  replies,  "  your  angry 
In  many  a  frightful  vision  I  survey'd.  [shade. 

By  your  behejit  I  came  to  these  abodes  j 
My  flert  lies  anchor'd  in  the  Tuscan  floods  : 
CJtve  me,  O  father  !  give  thy  hand,  nor  shun 
The  dear  embraces  of  a  duteous  son." 
While  yet  he  spoke,  the  tender  sorrows  rise. 
And  the  big  drops  rtm  trickling  from  his  eyes* 
Thrice  round  his  neck  his  eager  arms  he  threw; 
Thrice  from  his  empty  arms  the  phantom  flew, 
Swift  as  the  wind  with  momentary  flight, 
Swift  as  a  fleeting  vision  of  the  night. 
Meantime  the  hero  saw  with  wondering  eyes. 
Deep  in  a  vale  a  waving  forest  rise  : 
Through  those  sequester'd  scenes  slow  Letb«' 

glides, 
And  in  low  murmurs  lolls  her  slumbering  tides ; 
linnumberM  ghosts  around  the  waters  thrang, 
And  o'er  the  brink  the  airy  nation^  hung. 
So  to  the  meads  in  glowing  summer  pour 
The  clustering  bees,  and  rifle  every  fl«w*rt 
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O'er  the  tweet  lilies  ban^  the  bmy 
The  fieldt  remurmar  to  the  deep  alarms. 
Struck  with  the  sight,  the  prince  astODisb'd  stood ; 
*^  Oh!  say,  why  throng  such  numbers  to  the  flood  \ 
t>T  what  the  nature  of  the  wood'rous  tide, 
And  who  the  crowds  ? " — ^To  whom  the  sire  repVd : 
'*  To  all  those  souls  who  round  the  river  wait, 
New  mortal  bodies  are  decreed  by  fate. 
To  yon  dark  streams  the  gliding  ghosts  repair. 
And  quaflf  deep  draughts  of  long  oblivion  therOk 
How  have  I  widh'd  before  thee  to  display 
These  my  descendants,  ere  they  rise  to  day ! 
Thus  Shalt  thou  Latinm  find  with  double  joy, 
gince  fate  has  flxt  th»  eternal  throne  of  Troy."— 
'*  O  father !  say,  can  heavenly  soub  repair 
Once  more  to  Earth,  and  breathe  the  vital^air? 
What  '.—can  they  covet  their  corporeal  chain  ? 
Oo^s  !— can  the  wretches  long  for  life  again  P'— » 
«•  Attend,'*  be  cry'd,  «*  while  I  unfold  the  whole. 
And  clear  these  wonders  that  amaze  thy  soul." 
Then  the  great  sire  the  scheme  before  him  lays. 
And  thus  each  awful  secret  he  displays : 

*'  K  .ow  first,  a  spirit,  with  an  active  flame. 
Fills,  feeds  and  animates  this  mighty  frame  ; 
Kuns  through  the  wat'ry  worlds,  the  fields  of  air, 
Tb«  ponderous  Earth,  the  depths  of  Ueav'n  ^  and 

there 
€low8  in  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  bums  in  every  star. 
Thus,.minglhig  with  the  mass,  the  general  soul 
Lives,  in  the  parts,  and  agitates  the  whole. 
From  that  celestial  energy  b^an 
The  low'brow*d  brute  ;  \tW  imperial  race  of  man  ; 
The  painted  birds  who  wiog'd  th»  aerial  plain. 
And  all  the  mighty  monsters  of  the  main. 
Their  souls  at  first  firom  high  Olympus  came  ; 
And,  if  not  blunted  by  the  mortal  frame, 
Th*  ethereal  fires  would  ever  bum  the  same ! 
But  while  on  Earth  ;  by  Earth-bom  passions  tost, 
The  heavenly  spiriu  lie  extinct  and  lost ; 
Nor  steal  one  glance,  beforeiheir  bodies  die, 
From  those  dark  dungeons  to  their  native  sky. 
Ev'n  when  those  bodies  are  to  death  resigned. 
Some  old  inherent  spots  are  left  behind ; 
A  sullying  tincture  of  corporeal  stains 
Deep  m  the  subsUnce  of  the  soul  remains. 
Thus  are  her  splendours  dimm'd,  and  crusted  o*er 
With  those  dark  vices,  that  she  knew  before. 
For  this  tbe  souls  a  various  penance  pay. 
To  purge  the  taint  of  former  crimes  away : 
Some  in  the  sweeping  breezes  are  refin'd. 
And  hung  on  high  to  whiten  in  the  wind; 
Some  cleanse  their  stains  beneath  the  gushing 
'  streams. 

And  some  rise  glorious  from  the  searching  flames. 
Thus  all  must  sufier;  and,  those  sufferings  past, 
The  clouded  minds  are  purifyM  at  last 
But  when  the  circling  seasons,  as  they  roll. 
Have  cleansed  the  dross  long  gathered  round  the 

soul; 
When  the  celestial  fire  divinely  bright, 
Bfpak*  forth  victorious  in  her  native  light ; 
Tlien  we,  the  chosen  few,  Elysium  gain. 
And  here  expatiate  on  tbe  blissful  plain. 
Both  those  thin  airy  throngs  thy  eyes  behold. 
When  o*er  their  heads  a  thousand  yeais  have  rull*d. 
In  mighty  crowds  to  yon  Lethean  flood 
SwftrfA  at  the  potent  summons  of  the  god  ; 
There  df>ep  the  draught  of  dark  oblivion  drain  ; 
Then  they  desire  new  bodies  to  obtain, 
Aad  f isit  Meav'p's  ethereal  reahns  again.'* 


This  said,  tbe  sire  coodacts  their  sl«ps  i)«i| 
TbBough  the  long  tnmnlt  of  th'  atrial  throif ; 
Then  climb'd  a  point,  and  every  face  dcsciy'4 
As  the  huge  train  prest  forward  to  tbe  tide : 

*'  Now  hear,  while  I  display  our  race  diving 
And  the  long  glories  of  our  Dardan  line, 
l*he  noble  Roman  heroes,  who  shall  rise 
From  Trojan  blood,  successive,  to  the  skiea 
This  mighty  scene  of  wooden  I  relate, 
And  open  all  thy  gU>rioiis  future  fate. 
First  then  behold  yon  blooming  youth  appeuv 
That  hero  leaning  on  his  shining  spear ! 
This  thy  last  son,  thy  hoary  age  shall  grace, 
Thy  first  brave  ofi&pring  of  the  Latiu  race ; 
From  fair  Laviaia  in  the  groves  he  springs, 
A  king,  and  father  of  a  race  of  kings ; 
Sylvius  his  name ;  proud  Alba  shall  he  sway. 
And  to  his  sons  th'  imperial  pow'r  convey. 
See  !  where  the  youth,  already  wmg'd  to  liie, 
SUnds  on  the  verge  of  life,  and  claims  the  iImi 
Procas  the  next  behold,  a  chief  divine, 
Procas  the  glory  of  the  Trqjau  line ; 
Capys  and  Numitor  there  pant  for  fame ; 
There  a  new  Sylvius*  bears  thy  mighty  Dane; 
Like  thee,  just,  great,  and  good,  for  vakMir  kiosi, 
The  chief  shall  mount  th'  imperial  Albas  thrase. 
What  strength  each  youth  dispUys  ?"    *<  But  vhi 

are  those 
With  civic  crowns  around  their  numly  brows  V* 
**  By  those  shall  Gabii  and  Nomentum  rice, 
And  proud  Collatian  tow'rs  invade  the  skies. 
Then  Paunus'  town  with  turrets  shall  be  croaa'^ 
And  fair  Fidena  stretch  her  ramparts  round. 
Then  Bola  too  shall  rise,  of  mighty  6uDe ; 
Unpeopled  now  they  lie,  and  lands  withoot  s 

name ! 
Bright  Ilia,  sprung  from  Trojan  blood,  shall  bar 
Yon  glorious  hero  to  the  god  of  war  : 
Behold  great  Romulus,  1^  victor  son ; 
Whose  sword  restores  his  grandsire  to  tbetkiiM. 
Lo !  from  his  helmet  what  a  glory  pUiys ! 
And  Jove's  own  splendours  round  his  temples  bha. 
From  this  brave  prince  majestic  Rome  thai)  rise: 
Tbe  boundless  Earth,  her  empire  shall  oompnx; 
Her  fame  and  valour  tower  above  the  skies  I 
Seven  ample  hills  th'  imperial  city  grace. 
Who  nobly  glories  in  her  martial  race ; 
Proud  of  her  aous,  she  lifts  her  head  on  high; 
Proud,  as  the  mighty  mother  of  the  sky, 
When  through  the  Phrygian  towns,  suMitte  maf, 
She  rides  triumphant  in  her  golden  car, 
CrownM  with  a  nodding  diadem  of  tow'rs. 
And  counts  her  ofisprinr ,  the  celestial  pow'a^ 
A  shining  train,  who  fifl  the  blest  abodc^ 
A  hundred  sons,  and  ev'ry  sod  a  god ! 
Turn,  turn  thine  eyes !  see  here  thy  race  diriM^ 
Behold  thy  own  imperial  ^oman  line : 
Caesar,  with  all  the  Julian  name  survey ; 
See  where  the  glorious  ranks  ascend  to  day!— 
This— this  is  he !— the  chief  so  long  foietold 
To  bless  the  land  where  Saturn  rul*d  oCoy, 
And  give  the  Lemean  realms  a  second  ageof  fiU' 
The  promis'd  prince,  Augustus  the  divme, 
Of  CsQsar's  race,  and  Jo^*s  immoital  line '. 
This  mighty  chief  his  empire  shall  extend 
O'er  Indian  realms,  to  Eaith*8  remotest  end. 
The  hero's  rapid  vicMles  outrun  [the  S«! 

The  year's  whole  course,  the  stan^aad  j(mmn*^ 
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Wheve,  higfk  iv  air,  huge  Atlas'  shoulders  rise. 
Support  th*  ethereal  lights,  and  prop  the  rolling 

skies ! 
He  comes ! — he  coilaes ! — ^proclaim'd  by  every  god ! 
Kile  hears  the  shout,  and  shakes  in  every  flood. 
Proud  Asia  flies  before. his  dire  alarms. 
And  distant  nations  tremble  at  his  arms. 
So  many  realms  not  great  Alcides  past, 
Not,  when  the  brazen-footed  hind  he  chas'd ; 
Or  Erymanthns*  steeps  the  boar  pursued ; 
Or  drew  the  huge  Lemean  monster^s  blood. 
Nor  Bacchus  such  a  length  of  regions  knew, 
When  on  his  car  the  god  in  triumph  flew, 
And  shook  the  reins,  and  urg'd  the  flefy  wheels, 
Whiri'd  by  swift  tigers  down  the  Indian  hills.^- 
And  doubt  we  yet,  by  virtuous  deeds  to  rise , 
When  fame,  when  empire  is  the  certain  prize  ? 
Rise,  rise,  my  son  ;  thy  Latian  foes  o'ercome  1 
Hiaef  the  great  founder  of  majcRtic  Rome  f " 
"  But  who  that  chief,  who  crown*d  with  olive 
^  stands, 

And  holds  the  sacred  relics  in  his  hands  ?'* 
**  I  know  the  pious  Roman  king  from  for. 
The  silver  beard,  and  venerable  hair  ; 
Caird  from  his  little  barren  field  away, 
To  pomp  of  empire  and  the  regal  sway. 
Tullus  the  next  succeeds,  whose  loud  alarms 
Shall  roase  the  slumbering  sons  of  Rome  to  arms. 
Inspired  by  him,  the  soft  unwarlike  train 
Repeat  their  former  triumphs  o'er  again. 
Lo  AncQs  there !  the  giddy  crowd  he  draws. 
And  swells  too  much  with  popular  applause. 
Now  wou'dst  thou  Tarquin*s  haughty  race  behold, 
Or  fierce  avenging  Brutus,  brave  and  bold  ? 
See  the  stem  chief  stalk  awful  o*er  the  plain. 
The  glorious  chief,  who  breaks  the  tyrant's  chain : 
He  to  his  axe  shall  proud  rebellion  doom. 
The  first  great  consul  of  his  rescu'd  Rome ! 
His  sons  (who  arm,  the  Tarquins  to  maintain. 
And  Ax  oppression  in  the  throne  again) 
He  nobly  yields  to  justice,  in  the  cause 
Of  sacred  freedom  and  insulted  laws. 
Tliough  harsh  th*  unhappy  father  may  appear, 
The  judge  compels  the  sire  to  be  severe  ; 
And  the  fair  hopes  of  fame  the  patriot  move. 
To  sink  the  private  in  the  public  love. 

"  Like  him,  Torquatus,  for  stern  justice  known, 
Dooms  to  the  axe  his  brave  victorious  son. 
Behold  the  Drusi  pixidigal  of  blood  ! 
The  Decii  dying  for  their  country's  good ! 
BehoM  Camillus  there ;  that  chief  shall  come 
With  four  proud  triumphs  to  imperial  Rome. 
Lo !   in  bright  arms  two  spirits  rise  to  sight ! 
How  strict  their  friendship  in  the  realms  of  night ! 
How   fierce   their  discord  when  they  spring  to 
How  furious  in  the  field  will  both  appear !    [light ! 
With  what  dire  slaughter !  what  a  waste  of  war ! 
Impetuous  to  the  fight  the  father  pours 
From  the  steep  Alps,  and  tall  Li^urian  tow'rs. 
The  SOB,  with  servile  monarchs  in  his  train. 
Leads  the  whole  Eastern  world,  and  spreads  the 

plain. 
Oh  I  check  your  wrath,  my  sons ;  the  nations  spare; 
And  save  your  country  from  the  woes  of  war ; 
Not  lo  her  sacred  breast,  with  rage  abhorr'd, 
So  fiercely  plunge  her  own  victorious  sword  I 
And  thou,  be  thou  the  first :  thy  arms  resign. 
Thou,  my  great  son  of  Jove's  c*»lestial  line  !— 
Yon  chief  shall  ranqnish  all  the  Grecian  pow'rs, 
Amd  Jay  in  d^ijrt  tb«  proud  Corintbiaa  tow'rs, 


Drive  to  the  capitol  his  giMed  car, 
And  grace  the  triumph  with  the  spoils  of  war. 
That  chief  shall  stretch  fair  Argos  on  the  plam^ 
And  the  prond  seat  of  Agamemnon's  reign, 
O'ercome  th'  £acian  king,  of  race  divine. 
Sprung  from  the  great  Achillas'  glorious  line; 
Avenge  Minerva's  violated  fane. 
And  the  great  spirits  of  thy  fathers  s!ain. 
What  tongue,  just  Cato,  can  thy  praise  forbeaj;! 
Or  each  brave  Scipio^s  noble  deeds  declare, 
Afric's  dread  foes ;  two  thunderbolU  of  war ! 
\^Tio  can  the  bold  Fabricius'  worth  repeat. 
In  pride  of  poverty,  divinely  great ; 
Caird  by  bis  bleeding  country's  voice  to  come 
From  the  rude  plough,  and  rule  imperial  Rome) 
Tir'd  as  I  am  the  glorious  roll  to  trace, 
Where  am  1  snatcbkl  by  the  long  Fabian  race  1 
See  where  the  patriot  shines,  whose  prudent  cars 
Preserves  his  country  by  protracted  war  I— 
The  subject  nations,  with  a  happier  grace. 
From  the  rude  stone  may  call  the  mimic  {ace. 
Or  with  new  lifo  infonn  the  breathing  brass  : 
Shine  at  the  bar,  describe  the  stars  on  high. 
The  motions,  laws,  and  regions  of  the  sky: 
Be  this  your  nobler  praise  in  times  to  come. 
These  your  imperial  arts,  ye  sons  of  Rome  ? 
O'er  distant  realms  to  stretch  your  awful  sway^ 
To  bid  those  nations  tremble  and  obey ; 
To  crush  the  proud,  the  suppliant  foe  to  rear. 
To  give  mankind  a  peace,  or  shake  the  world 
with  war." 
He  said — awhile  their  ravish'd  eyes  admire 
The  wond'rsus  scenes : — ^when  thus  proceeds  thm 

sire; 
"  See !  where  Marcellus  tow'rs  above  the  train. 
And  bears  the  regal  trophies  from  the  plain. 
Endanger'd  Rome  shall  bless  his  guardian  care. 
And  stand  unshaken  in  a  storm  of  war. 
Carthage  and  Gaul  the  hero's  might  shall  prove. 
The  third  who  ban^  th'  imperial  spoils  to  Jove."*^ 
With  him  the  Trojan  prince  a  youth  beheld 
In  shining  arms  advancing  o'er  the  field  ; 
A  beauteous  form  ;  but  clouds  his  front  surround. 
And  bis  dim  eyes  were  fixt  upon  the  ground." 
**  Say,  who  that  youth"  (he  cries)  "  o'ercast  witl> 

grief; 
The  youth  who  follows  that  victorious  chief  ? 
His  son  ?  or  one  of  his  illustrious  line  ? 
What  numbers  shout  around  the  form  divine  ? 
His  port  how  noble  !  how  august  his  fame !. 
How  like  the  former !  and  how  near  the  same ! 
But  gloomy  shades  his  pensive  brows  o'erspread. 
And  a  dark  cloud  involves  his  beauteous  head." 
'*  Seek  not,  my  son,"  replies  tlie  sire,  "  to  know'* 
(And,  as  he  spoke,  the  gushing  sorrows  flow) 
'*  What  woes  the  gods  to  thy  descendants  doom* 
What  endless  grief  to  every  son  of  Rome ! 
This  youth  on  Earth  the  fates  but  just  display. 
And  soon,  too  soon,  they  snatch  the  gift  away  ! 
Had  Rome  for  ever  held  the  glorious  prize, 
Her  bliss  had  rais'd  the  envy  of  the  skies ! 
Oh ! ,  from  the  martial  field  what  cries  shall  come  { 
What  groans  shall  echo  through  the  streets  of 
How  shall  old  Tyber,  from  his  oozy  bed,    [Rome! 
In  that  sad  moment  rear  his  reverend  head. 
The  length'ning  pomp  and  funeral  to  survey. 
When  by  the  mighty  tomb  he  takes  bis  mourn- 
ful way  ! 
A  youth  of  nobler  hopes  shall  never  rise, 
Nor  glad  like  bim  ths  Latian  fatbeca'  tfm; 
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And  Rome,  proud  Rome  thall  bout,  she  oever 
From  ago  to  age,  sol>rav«  a  son  before  !       [bore, 
Honpar  and  fame,  alas  !  and  ancient  truth. 
Revive  and  die  with  that  illnstrioas  youth  ! 
In  vain  embattled  troops  his  arms  oppoae : 
In  every,  field  he  tames  his  country's  foes, 
AVhether  on  foot  he  miirches  in  his  might. 
Or  spurs  his'  fiery  oourser  to  the  fight. 
Pdor  pitied  youth  !  the  glory  of  the  state ! 
Oh  !  cou'dst  thou  shun  the  dreadful  sti-oke  of  fate, 
Rome  should  in  thee  behold,  with  ravi«h*d  eyea, 
Her  pride,  her  darling,  her  Marcellus  rise  ! 
Bring  fragrant  6ow'r8,  the  whitest  lilies  bring, 
With  all  the  purple  beauties  of  the  spring  -, 
These  gifts  at  least,  these  honours  I'll  bestow 
On  the  dear  youth,  to  please  his  shade  below*'— 
Thus,  while  the  wond'rous  scenes  Employ  their 

sight. 
They  rove  with  pleasure  in  the  fields  of  light. 

When  the  great  sire  had  taught  hisaoni  the  whole, 
And  irith  the  Roman  glories  fir'd  his  soul ; 
Next  to  the  Kst'ning  hero  he  declares 
His  toils  in  Latium,  and  succesaive  war»; 
Gives  him  their  nations  and  their  towns  to  know, 
And  how  to  shmi,  or  suflfer  every  woe. 

Two  gates  the  silent  courts  of  sleep  adorn. 
That  of  pale  ivory,  this  of  lucid  horn. 
Through  this,  true  visions  take  their  airy  way. 
Thro'  that,  mlse  phantoms  mount  the  reahns  of 
Then  to  the  ivory  gate  he  led  them  on,  [day, 

And  there  dismiss'd  the  Sibyl  and  his  son* 

Now  the  great  chief,  returning  to  the  main. 
Reviews  his  fleet,  and  glads  his  friends  again. 
Then,  steering  by  the  strand,  he  ploughs  the  sea. 
And  to  Caieta's  port  directs  his  way : 
There  all  the  fleet  the  crooked  anchors  moor ; 
And  the  tall  ships  stood  rang'd  along  the  shore. 


VIRGIL'S  JENEID. 


King  Latinus  entertains  JSneas,  and  promises  him 
his  only  daughter  Lavinia,  the  heiress  of  liis 
c/own.  Tumus",  who  is  in  love  with  her,  being 
favoured  by  her  mother,  and  stirred  up  by  Juno 
and  Alecto,  breaks  the  treaty  which  was  made, 
and  engages  in  his  quarrel,  Mezentius,  Camilla, 
Messapus,  and  many  others  of  the  neighbouring 
princes,  whose  -forces  and  the  names  of  their 
commanders  are  particulariy  recited. 


You  too,  Cajeta,  whose  indulgent  cares 

Nurst  the  great  chief,  and  form'd  his  tender  years, 

Kxpiring  liere  (an  ever  honour'd  name !) 

Adorn  Hespma  with  immortal  fame: 

Thy  name  survives  to  please  thy  pensive  ghost ; 

Thy  sacred  relics  grace  the  Latian  coart. 

Soon  as  ht-r  funeral  rites  the  prince  had  paid, 
And  rais'd  a  tomb  in  honour  of  the  dead  ; 
(The  sea  fiubsiding,  and  the  tenipesU  o'er) 
He  spreads  the  flying  sails,  and  leaves  the  shore. 


PirrS  TRANSLATION 

Whent  at  the  close  ef  night,  soft  breem  may 
The  Moon  in  milder  glory  mounts  the  skici; 
Safe  in  her  friendly  light  the  navy  glides ; 
The  silver  splendours  trembliiig  o'er  the  tides. 
Now  by  rich  Ctroe!s  coast  they  bend  their  way, 
(Circe,  fair  daughter  af  the  god  <^  day ;) 
A  dangerous  slrare :  the  cohomg- tbrests  rung, 
^'hile  at  the  loom  the  beauteous  goddess  sang: 
Bright  cedar  brands  supply  her  ftLtbeHs  rays, 
Perfume  the  dome,,  and  round  the  palace  blazSk 
Here  wolves  with  bowlings  seare  the  naval  traiSf 
And  liopa  roar  reluctant  to'tbe  chain. 
Here  growling  bears  and  swine  their  ears  afrighl, 
And  break  tlie  solemn  silence  of  the  night 
^  These  once  were  men  1  but  CTree's  charms  coofiie, 
In  brutal  shapes,  the  human  fbrma  divine. 
But  Neptune,  to  secure  the  pious  best 
From  these  dire  monsters,  this  enchanted  ooistt 
A  friendly  bieeze  to  every  sail  supplies  i 
And  o'er  the  deeps  the  rapid  navy  fliea. 

Now  on  her  car  was  gay  Aurora  bonie,  • 
And  ocean  reddens  with  the  rising  motu^ 
The  wind3  lie  hu^'d;  the  swelling  sufge  suhsidtf; 
Aud  with  their  bending  oaie  they  labour  thro*  the 
tides. 

From  hence  the  hero  view'd  a  range  of  woods; 
Through  the  dark  scene  roll  Tyber's  glitteriof 

floods; 
With  circling  whirlpools  urge  their  winding  way^ 
And  lead  their  yellow  waters  to  the  sea. 
Tlie  painted  binls,  that  hannt  the  golden  tide, . 
And  flutter  round  the  banks  on  every  side. 
Along  the  groves  in  pleasing  trinmph  pleyt 
And  uith  soft  muMO  hail  the  dawning  day. 
Smooth  o'er  the  shaded  floods,  at  his  oominaad. 
The  painted  gallies  glide,  and  reach  the  land. 

Now,  goddess !  aid  thy  poet,  while  be  sings 
The  state  of  Latium,  and  her  ancient  kings ; 
Her  dark  confusions  from  their  birth  exploies, 
When  first  the  Trojans  reach'd  th'  Hespenae 

shores. 
Thou,  thou,  great  Brato !  my  aonl  inspire^ 
To  sing  each  ftirious  fight  with  equal  fire. 
A  mightier  work,  a  nobler  scene  appears  ; 
A  long,  long  series  of  destructive  wars ! 
Kings  against  kings  engag'd  in  dire  alarms  1 
And  all  Hesperia  rons'd  to  all  the  rage  of  arms ! 

Latinus  o'er  the  realm  the  sway  naaaataia'd ; 
And  long  in  peace  the  hoary  prince  bad  reigned ; 
From  Faunus  and  a  &ir  Laorentian  dame, 
A  lovely  nymph,  the  mighty  monarch  caoM 
Frotii  Picus,  Faunus  drew  his  birth  divine: 
From  Saturn  he,  great  author  of  the  line. 
Fate  from  this  king  had  snatch'd  each  bloomiagm: 
And  one  bright  daughter  beir'd  the  in^iarial 

throne. 
Fir'd  by  her  matchless  charms,  the  yontbs  nftk 
From  all  the  realms  around,  to  court  the  fiur« 
J^old  Tumus  too  the  roydl  maid  addrest. 
Whose  birth  and  beauty  far  surpast  the  rest 
The  I^itian  queen,  to  gain  m  brave  a  son  : 
Had  made  the  blooming  hero's  cause  her  owik 
Vain  was  her  aim,  for  every  power  divine 
Withstood  the  match,  with  many  a  drendfiil  sigft 

Amid  the  court  a  laurel  rose  in  air, 
Preserv'd  for  ages  with  religious  cars  ; 
This  venerable  plant  Latinus  foand. 
When  first  his  town  with  rising  tow'rs  |ie  enmafii 
(  Which  thence  deriv'd  her  name,  as  reeoids  sty ») 
Then  made  it  sacred  to  the  god  of  day* 
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It  €)miiic'4  >  cload  of  be«i  io  gatberii^  iwAnnt  . 
Swept  through  the  sides,  with  marmanng  hoarse 
,  alarms; 

^  Poafd  ia,  and  (settling  on  the  topmost  bough) 

Stretch'd  down,  dependent  deep  in  air  below ; 
^  Is  one  black  kagthening  ehain  together  clung, 

^  Feet  clasped  in  feet,  the  clustering  nations  hnngf. 

.^  On  this  exdaims  an  augur—*'  I  explore 

g  '        A  fomgn  consort  firom  a  distant  shore ; 
^  From  yon  same  point. a  stranger  host  shall  come ; 

And  here  their  prince  shall  reign  in  this  imperial 
^^  dome.*' 

Yet  more ;  while  chaste  LsTinta,.  at  the  shrine, 
1^         Burns  od'rous  incense  po  the  powers  dirine ; 
is  by  her  father  stood  the  royal  fair, 
The  fires  flew  round,  and  caught  her  waving  hair: 
■  ^        O'er  all  her  rich  embroider'd  garments  roU'd 

The  wajiton  flame,  and  crept  through  every  fold ; 
TUaa,  crackling,  through  her  crown  victorious 

plays  ; 
The  gems  run  melting  in  the  golden  blaze  : 
Around  the  fairthe  dancing  glories  strayM, 
And  lambent  fires  involv'd  the  lovely  maid ; 
Then  from  her  beauteous  head  enlarging  grew. 
Wide  and  more  wide,  and  round  the  palace  flew. 
^       From  this  strange  sign,  portentous  to  behold, 
Th'  a^tonish'd  seer  surprising  truths  foretold, 
That  bright  with  fame  should  shine  the  glorious 

*  fair. 

But  through  the  nations  spread  the  flames  of  war. 

*  Meantime  the  king,  astonish'd  at  the  sign,         * 
Hastes  to  consult  his  prescient  sire*  divine. 

In  dark  Albunea's  shades,  supreme  of  woods ! 
Where  from  her  fountains  boil  sulphureous  floods; 
'      Thick  from  her  streams  the  clouds  of  poison  rise, 
^      Aod,  charg*d  with  heavy  vapours,  load  the  skies. 
'      Here,  in  distress,  th'  Italian  nations  come, 
Anxious,    to  dear  their  doubts,   and  learn  their 
doom. 
'     First,  on  the  fleeces  of  the  slaughtered  sheep, 
By  night  the  sacred  priest  dissolves  in  sleep  : 
When,  jn  jk,  train,  before  his  slumbering  eye, 
Thhi,  'airy  forms,  and  wondrous  visions  fly. 
He  calls  the  pow'rs,  who  guard  th'  infernal  floods; 
And  talks,  inspir*d,  familiar  with  the  gods. 
To  this  dread  oracle  the  prince  withdrew. 
And  first  a  hundred  sheep  the  monarch  slew ; 
Tbeo  on  their  fleeces  lay  ;  and  from  the  wood 
He  beard  distinct  these  accents  of  the  god  : 

'*  Seek  not  a  native  prince,  my  son,  nor  wed 
Tibjr  roya\  daughter  to  a  Latian  bed. 
A  foreign  cliief  appears,  of  mighty  fame, 
Whose  race  to  Heav'n  shall  raise  our  glorious  name : 
O'er  either  ocean  shall  their  empire  run, 
Beyond  the  radiant  journeys  of  the  Sun. 
In  every   clime  their  standards  are  unfurPd  ! 
AmuJ,  prostrmtc  at  their  feet,  shall  lie  the  trembling 
.  world  !*» 
These  answers  of  the  god,  reveai'd  by  night, 
The  king  di «^ulg'd,  and  fame  displayed  to  light; 
Spread  the  i^lad  tidings  all  the  nations  o'er ; 
IVhen  now  the  Tiujan  navy  reach'd  the  shore. 

The  hero  with  his  son  and  chiefs  had  laid 
rheir  limbs  at  ease  beneath  a  cooling  shade; 
rhen;  dictated  by  Jove,  the  banquet  spread 
hj  cajLca  of  flour  along  the  verdant  mead  ; 
he  slender  cakes  the  busy  Trojans  load 
rith  fru&ts  austere,  and  wildings  of  the  wood : 

^  Faimus. 


These  scanty  viands  sooQ  oonsnm'd,  thecrev, 
CompelPd  by  hunger,  on  their  tables  flew; 
Pull  eager  they  devoor'd,\  by  want  distrest. 
The  frail  supporters  of  the  foiling  feast 
When  with  a  laugh,  Ascanios — "  We  devour 
The  plates  and  boards  on  which  we  fbd  before^*' 
1*h'  auspicious  words  bis  sire  in  rapture  took, 
And  weigh'd  what  onoe  the  oracle  had  spoke : 

"  Hail,  happy  realm,  which  fiste  so  long  hasow'd  I 
All  hail,"  be  cry'd,  **  each  guardian  Trojan  god !'' 
My  sire,  when  fair  Eljrsium  blest  my  eyes. 
Did  thus  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  skies ; 
*  When,  prest  by  raging  fitmtne,  you  devour 
Your  t>oards,  impatient,,  on  a  foreign  shore ; 
There  thy  long  labours  shall  with  peace  be  crown'd  $ 
There  build  thy  town,  and  raise  the  ramparts 
This  is  the  fominethat  the  fiites  foreshow,  [round.* ' 
And  this  the  place  to  terminate  our  woe. 
Then  bend  we  firom  the  port,  at  dawn  of  day, 
Our  eager  steps,  and  strike  a  difierent  way. 
To  view  the  land,  the  cities  to  explore. 
And  know  what  nations  liold  the  fated  shore. 
Now  place  again  the  goblets  on  the  board ; 
Be  great  Anchises  houour*d  and  ador'd, 
And  pour  the  wine  to  Heav'n's  almighty  lord." 
Then,  whiler  the  verdant  boughs  his  temples 
grace, 
The  prince  ador'd  the  Genius  of  the  place ; 
The  Nymphs,  and  unknown  pow'rs  that  mle  the 

floods,   ■ 
And  sacred  Earth,  great  source  of  all  the  gods  ^ 
And  awful  Night!  with  her  the  ston  that  rise. 
To  gild  her  face,  and  beautify  the  skies  j 
And  Jove,  the  guardian  god  of  Troy,  implores. 
And  the  great  mother  of  th*  ethereal  pow'rs ; 
His  mighty  parents  last,  with  honours  crown'd 
In  Heav'n  above,  and  Erebus  profound. 

the  hero's  vows  th'  almighty  heard  from  high. 
And  thrice  he  thunder'd  from  an  azure  sky ; 
And  shook,  majestic,  as  the  thunders  roHM, 
A  flery  cloud,  that  blaz'd  with  beams  of  gold. 

Now  through  the  Trojan  host  the  news  had  flown, 
The  day  was  come  to  raise  their  promis'd  town  ; 
All,-  warm'd  with  transport  at  the  happy  sign. 
Indulge  the  feast,  and  quaff  the  generous  wine. 

Soon  as  the  morning  shot  a  purple  ray. 
And  tippM  the  mountains  with  the  beams  of  day. 
By  different  ways  the  busy  train  explore 
The  hounds,  the  cities,  and  the  winding  shore. 
Here  dwell  the  Latian  line ;  there  Tyber  flows; 
And  here  thy  sacred  stream,  Numicus,  rose. 

Now  sent  the  Trojan  prince  (a  peace  to  gain) 
A  hundred  youths  selected  from  the  train. 
With  presents  for  the  king.     Without  delay. 
All  crownM  with  olives  took  their  speedy  way. 
Meantime  the  chief  designed  th'  allotted  ground 
For  the  new  town,  and  drew  the  trench  around: 
Ili^h  tow*rs  and  ramparts  all  the  place  enclose; 
And,  like  a  camp,  the  sudden  city  rose. 

Now  the  commission'd  youths  proceed  with  hastf  ^ 
And  spy  the  lofty  Latian  spires  at  last 
Before  the  gate,  the  blooming  active  train 
Or  break  the  flery  courser  to  the  rein. 
Or  whirl  the  chariot  o'er  the  dusty  plain  ; 
Or  bend  the  how,  or  toss  the  whizzing  spear. 
Or  urjjp  the  race,  or  wage  the  mimic  war. 
When  Io  !  a  messenger,  dispatch'd  with  speed, 
Spnrs  to  the  Latian  court  his  pantinfr  steed. 
And  told  the  monarch  what  illustrious  guests 
Arriv'd  from  foreign  lands  in  foreign  vests. 
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Yhe  monareli  sanmumM  all  the  train,  and  tlMMe, 
In  state  nujettic,  on  the  regal  throne. 
Hifrfa  o*er  the  town,  surrounded  by  a  wood. 

Old  Pious'  venerable  palace  stood, 

August  and  awful !  prdudly  rose,  around, 
A  hundred  columns^  and  the  structure  crown*d. 
Here  kings  receivM  the  types  of  royal  pow>r, 
The  crown  and  sceptre,  and  the  robes  they  wore. 
This  was  their  temple ;  this  their  court  of  state. 
Here  at  their  sacred  feasts  the  fathers  sat ; 
And  in  long  orders,  as  their  thrones  they  filPd, 
On  offered  rams  their  annual  banquets  held. 
Before  the  gates  a  venerable  band, 
In  cedar  carvM,  the  Latian  monarchs  stand. 
Sabinus  there,  who  prcst  the  foaming  wine. 
Extends  the  hook  that  pruned  the  generous  vine : 
The  front  old  Italus  and  Saturn  grace, 
And  hoary  Janus  with  his  double  fisce ; 
And  many  an  ancient  monarch,  proud  to  bear 
In  their  dear  country's  cause  the  wounds  of  war* 
Hung  on  the  pillars,  all  around  appears 
A  row.  of  trophies,  helmets,  shields,  and  ipears. 
And  solid  bars,  and  axes  keenly  bright. 
And  naval  beaks,  and  chariots  seiz'd  in  fight. 
IVith  his  divining  wand  in  solemn  state. 
With  robes  succinct  the  royal  Picus  sat. 
Fierce  in  his  car  of  old  he  swept  the  field ; 
And  still  the  hero  grasps  the  shining  shield. 
Him  beauteous  Circe  lov'd,  but  lov'd  in  vain  ; 
Th'  enchantress  dame,  rejected  with  disdain, 
Transform'd  the  hapless  monarch,  in  despair, 
Chang'd  to  a  painted  bird,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air. 

Thus  sat  the  sov'reign  in  the  pompous  fane. 
And  gave  admission  to  the  Dardan  train. 
Then  to  th'  illustrious  strangers,  from  the  throne, 
The  prince  with  mild  benevolence  begun  : 

*'  Say,  noble  Trojans,  for  we  knew  your  name. 
And  ancient  race,  before  your  navy  came; 
What  cause  your  fleet  to  Latium  could  convey. 
What  call,  through  such  a  length  of  wat'ry  way  ? 
Or  were  your  gallics  wide  in  ocean  lost  > 
Or  driv'n  by  tempests  on  th'  Hesperian  coast  ? 
Such  dangers  oft  befall  the  train  who  ride 
O'er  the  wild  deeps,  and  stem  the  furious  tide. 
Vourhsafe  to  be  our  guests,  and  Latiiun  grace  ; 
For  know  our  generous  hospitable  race. 
By  Saturn  form'd,  from  him  their  manners  draw, 
Just  without  ties,  and  good  without  a  law. 
From  old  Auruntian  sages  once  our  ears 
Have  heard  a  tale,  though  sunk  in  length  of  years; 
These  realms  the  birth  of  Dardanus  could  boast. 
Who  saird  from  hence,  and  reached  your  Phrygian 
He  left  the  Tuscan  realms,  and  now  on  high  [coast 
Dwells  in  the  starry  mansions  of  the  sky : 
CalPd  from  this  nether  world  to  Heav'n's  abodes— 
He  reigns  above,  a  god  among  the  gods !" 

'*  O  prince  divine !  great  Faunus'  glorious  son ;" 
(Thus,  to  the  king,  Ilioneiis  begun;) 
*'  Nor  stars  misled  our  fleets,  nor  tempests  tost, 
|?or  wide  we  wander'd  to  the  Latian  coast. 
But  our  determined  course,  spontaneous  bore. 
With  one  fixt  purpose,  to  this  friendly  shore; 
Driv'n  from  the  noblest  empire  o'er  the  seas. 
That  the  bright  Sun  in  aU  bis  race  surveys. 
We  and  our  prince  derive  our  birth  divine 
From  Jove,  the  source  of  our  etlicreal  line ; 
And  at  the  godlike  chiefs  command  we  come. 
His  suppliant  envoys  to  this  regal  dome. 
Those,  who  beyond  the  bounds  of  ocean  hurl'd, 
PosiesB  that  wild  anhospitable  world  ; 


And  those  who  glow  baneith  tfa«  bwobg  MM^ 
Beneath  the  fiery  chariot  of  the  Son, 
Have  heard,  and  beard  with  terroorfrMD  i&r, 
What  a  dire  Pelage,  what  a  storm  of  war, 
With  min  eharg'd,  andfdrious  todastroy,  (Trcy^ ' 
From  Greece  bum  thuiMPring  o'er  the  ntlm  of 
When  Europe  shook  proud  Asia  with  alaroM, 
And  fate  set  two  oonteading  worlds  in  arm. 
Snatch'd  from  thatstorm,  to  roll  airound  tfaeioodi, 
We  beg  some  place,  to  foe  our  wand'riag  gods; 
Some  vacant  region,  you  with  ease  can  spate  ^ 
The  common  use  of  water,  earth,  and  air. 
Nor  shall  this  new  alliance  bring  disgrace, 
But  add  new  glories  to  th'  Italian  race : 
Nor  Latium  shall  repent  the  kind  supply, 
Nor  shall  the  dear  remembrance  ever  die. 
Now  by  our  potent  glorious  prince  1  swear. 
As  true  in  peace  as  dreadful  in  the  war: 
Though  now  as  suppliants  at  thy  throne  we  itsa^ 
With  humble  pray'rs  and  olives  in  our  band, 
Yet  many  nations,  prince,  invite  our  trsin. 
And  our  alliance  court,  but  court  in  vain. 
For  know,  the  gods,  the  mighty  gods  oonmsBi 
The  sons  of  Troy  to  seek  the  Latian  land. 
To  Tyber's  flood  great  Phoebus  urg'd  oor  wsy, 
Where  spring  Numicus'  sacred  streams  to  dsy ; 
Here  Dardanus  was  bom,  of  beav'nly  sfcraia; 
Hence  first  he  came,  and  wm  returns  again. 
Yet  more — these  preseuls  froqi  the  Trojan,  king, 
These  relics  of  his  former  state  we  bring, 
.SnatchM  from  devouring  flames — his  sire,  of  oU, 
Pour'd  due  libations  from  this  bowl  of  gold ; 
In  these  rich  robes  the  royal  Priam  shcnie, 
And  gave  the  law,  majestic,  from  the  throne: 
This  crown,  thb  sceptre,  did  the  monarch  wear; 
These  vests  were  laboured  by  the  Trojan  foir." 

He  ceas'd-«the  sov'reign  paus'd  in  Cfaooght  pfe> 
found, 
And  fixt  his  eyes  unmov'd  npon  the  groond. 
His  daughter's  fortunes  all  his  mind  employ, 
And  future  empire,  not  the  gifb  from  Troy. 
Deep  in  his  mind  the  prophecy  he  roU'd, 
And  deem'd  this  chief,  the  son  the  gods  ktMi^ 
The  mighty  hero  long  foredoomed  by  fate 
To  share  the  glories  of  the  regal  state  ;»- 
Prom  whom  a  race,  victorious  by  their  tmortt, 
Should  rise  in  time,  the  world's  ms^iestic  krds: 
Then  joyful  qx>ke:  "  May  Heav'n  our  coamch 

bless. 
And  its  own  omens,  with  the  wish'd  success ! 
Well  pleas'd,  my  friends,  your  presents  I  receii^ 
And  free  admission  in  my  kingdoms  give  ; 
Nor  shall  you  want,  while  1  the  throne  eqjoy, 
A  land  as  fruitful  as  the  fields  of  TVoy. 
But  let  your  godlike  prince,  if  he  request 
Our  royal  friendship,  be  our  honour'd  guest; 
The  peace  he  asks  in  person  he  may  bring. 
Go  then — ^report  this  message  to  your  king^-* 
A  beauteous  daughter  in  her  bloom  is  mine, 
Forbid  to  wed  4n  our  Ausooian  line : 
This  all  our  native  oracles  deny. 
And  every  dreadful  omen  of  the  sky. 
From  foreign  shores,  a  foreign  son  appean^ 
Whose  race  shall  lift  our  glory  to  tbe  scan. 
Your  prince,  the  destin'd  chief  tbe  tees  reqoin^ 
Our  thoughts  divine,  and  we,  my  fnesds,  deflR.* 

He  said,  and  order  d  steeds,  to  moont  thcftaadj 
In  lofty  stalls  three  hundred  oourseta  staad, 
Their  shining  sides  with  crimson  covered  o'er; 
The  sprightly  steeds  embiuider'd  tiapnings  wosi^ 
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W^ffiiim  ebaiot,  refslrat  to  behold: 
€k>jld  wen  the  bndlet^  Mid  they  champed  oo  gold* 
But  to  their  prioee  jhe  Bent  a  glorioui  car, 
WHh  two  distioniehM  coarien  for  the  war; 
Fiaroe  as  they  ikw,  their  oostrils  br«atb*d  a  fire; 
Theie  Circe  stole  ffom  her  oeleitial  aire, 
By  moital  «area  on  Earth,  who,  aU  anknown, 
Mixtvith  the  flamiBir  oounert  of  the  Sun. 
Pleat'd  with  the  iDOMurch'8  gift,  their  steeds  they 

And  to  their  aazioiis  lord  return  with  peace. 
But  Jove*8  imperial  queen,  from  ArgoB  ftur. 
Rides  on  the  whirlwinds  throogh,the  fields  of  air. 
Vrom  proud  Pachynos'  pohit,  her  eyes  explore 
The  Trqjan  prince,  and  all  his  fleet  on  shore. 
Hie  bulwarks  rise,  the  troops  possess  the  strand, 
Besert  the  ships,  and  pour  upon  the  land ; 
She  stood  in  anguish  &ct,  and  shook  her  head. 
Then,  fir'd  with  rage,  the  wrathful  goddess  said  i 
"  Cuist  race!— «  race  I  labour  to  destroy  !— 
But  Juno  sinks  beneath  the  fates  of  Troy ! 
Bid  not  the  captives  break  the  victor's  chain  ? 
Bid  not  her  slaugbter'd  sons  revive  again? 
Bid  they  not  force,  when  Tkoy  in  ashes  lay, 
Tbrough  fires  and  armies  their  victorious  way  ? 
liVhatp-Heav'n's  great  empress  flags,  1^  toib 

opprest! 
Or  sure,  her  glutted  vengeance  lies  at  rest  I 
And  yet  I  dar*d  pursue  the  banish^  train 
Through  the  last  bounds  of  Neptune's  wat*ry  reign. 
With  rocks,  with  gulft,  with  thunders  firom  on  high. 
With  all  the  storms  of  ocean  and  the  sky. 
In  vain  with  storms  I  rou'd  the  roaring  main ; 
Earth,  Kkies,  and  oceans  wag'd  my  war  in  vain  3 
In  vain  dire  Scylla  thunder'd  o'er  the  sea ; 
Nor  ooold  the  vast  Charybdis  bar  the  way. 
For  fe !  in  Tyber's  flood  their  navies  ride, 
Ifock  my  revenge,  and  triumph  o'er  the  tide. 
And  yet  the  god  of  battles  could  effiice. 
For  one  neglect,  the  Lapithsean  race. 
For  one  neglect,  did  Jove  himself  resign 
To  Bian's  wrath  the  Calydooian  line. 
But  I,  the  queen  supreme  of  gods  above. 
The  mighty  consort  of  imperial  Jove, 
In  vain  for  years  one  nation  have  pursu'd ; 
Nav  by  one  single  mortal  am  snbdu*d ! 
Yet»  though  my  pow'rs  are  baffled,  will  I  try 
Whatever  pow'rs  in  nature's  circle  lie. 
What!  though  the  partial  Heav*ns  my  ahns  repel, 
I'll  raise  new  forces  from  the  depths  of  Hell  1 
What !— if  the  Trojan  must  hi  Latium  rdgn  I 
What !— if  the  fates  a  regal  bride  ordain ! 
Yet,  may  I  still  the  nuptial  rite  delay. 
And  by  a  length  of  wars  defer  the  day. 
Yet,  shall  the  people  bleed  !  the  kings  shall  reign, 
The  lonely  monarchs  of  an  empty  plain  f 
Yet  shall  the  father  an<l  the  son  make  good 
Their  league  of  firiendthip,  in  their subjecU' blood; 
In  the  mixt  blood  of  nations  shall  be  paid. 
At  larce,  thy  dreadful  dow'r,  imperial  maid  ! 
Wed  then— 4rith  every  fatal  omen  wed  : 
Be)loQa  waiU  thee  to  the  bridal  bed. 
The  queen  of  love,  like  Priam's  royal 
For  Uion  has  conceiv'd  a  second  flame. 
A  Pnria,  sprung  from  Venus,  shall  destroy 
Onoe  mors  with  fS^tal  fires  the  tow'rs  of  Troy." 
This  said,  to  Earth  th>  impetuous  goddess  flies, 
lodam'd  with  raae  and  vengeance,  from  the  skieftj 
IxMks  down,  and  bending  o'er  the  baleful  ceU, 
Calls  dire  Akcto  fironLthe  leabq^  elf  Hell* 


Crimes,  frauds,  and  ipurden,  are  the  fiend'i  da- 
light,  • 
The  rage  of  death,  and  slaughters  of  the  fight 
So  fierce  her  looks !  such  terroursfinom  her  eyes  f 
Round  her  grim  front  such  monst'rous  serpents 
She  scares  ev'n  Pluto,  her  immortal  sifa;-    [rise! 
Her  sister  furies  tremble  and  retire. 
Then  Heav'n's  great  queen,  against  the  Trc^aa 
Infiam'd  her  native  rage,  and  thus  begKn :    [trains 

*'  Daughter  of  night!  thy  potent  aid  I  claia 
To  ffuard  ay  honour,  and  support  my  fome. 
Oh  1  let  not  Th>y  hfr  pow'rs  to  Latium  bria^ 
Nor  with  this  mateh  amuse  her  easy  king. 
Tis  thine,  the  peace  of  brethren  to  confound. 
To  arm  their  hands,  and  q>read  destruction  round  ; 
Through  kindling  houses,  towns,  and  realms,  to 
The  torch  of  discord,  and  the  flames  of  war.  [beat 
To  thee  a  thousand  noxious  arts  are  known. 
And  every  form  of  mischief  is  thy  own. 
House,  rouse  the  fury  in  tby  soul !  excite 
The  chiefo,  and  kindJe  ail  the  rage  of  fijrht  I 
Dissolve  the  peace ;  and,  fir'd  by  dire  alanns. 
Bid  the  mad  nations  rush  to  bleed  and  arms  1" 

Scarce  had  she  spoke,  when  sudden  firoos  hst 

Smear'd  with  Gorgonean  blood,  the  fury  flies 
Sublime;  sndtow'rini;  o'er  the  paUice  soars; 
Then  stands  unseen  before  Amata's  doors| 
While  grief  and  wrath  the  raging  queen  employ,^ 
For  Tumus,  ii^iir'd  by  the  match  with  Tkoy. 
Here  stopt  the  fiend ;  and,  discord  all  her  view, 
Snateh'd  from  her  hissing  locks,  a  snake  she  threw  ; 
And  through  her  inmost  soul  the  fieiy  seipent  flew* 
Unf^lt,  the  monster  glides  through  every  vest. 
And  breathes  the  secret  poison  in  her  breast^ 
Now,  like  a  fillet,  round  her  temples  loll'd. 
Now  round  her  bosom,  like  a  chain  of  gold. 
Now  to  her  tresses  he  repairs,  and  there 
Thrids  every  ringlet  of  her  golden  hau*. 
Thus  while  her  kindling  soul  the  pest  iMpiifl 
With  the  first  sparkles  of  her  fatal  fifci^ 
Before  tbe  bosom  of  the  royal  dame 
Pelt  the  full  furies  of  th'  mfemal  flame. 
She  speaks  her  grief,  in  accents  soft  and  mM, 
Implores  the  sire,  and  sorrows  o'er  her  chikl; 
'*  And  most  lAvinia  then,  our  only  joy. 
Wed  with  this  wand'riog  fugitive  of  l^y  ^ 
And  can  a  fatber  issue  the  decree. 
So  fotal  to  himself,  to  her,  and  me-? 
For  sure  the  pirate  soon  will  bear  away. 
With  the  first  rising  wind,  the  lovely  prey ! 
Such,  such  a  guest  of  old,  the  Phrygian  hoy 
Bore  raviah'd  Helen  to  the  tow'rs  of  Troy. 
Wheoe,  where  is  friendship,  truth,  and  bonoiv, 

now? 
A  fother's  promise,  and  a  monarch's  vow  1 
If  thy  great  sire's  commands  have  fixt  thy  mind, 
To  choose  some  hero  of  a  foreign  kind : 
Then  every  kind,  my  lord,  and  every  land 
Are  foreign,  that  are  free  from  our  ^^nmBMur* ; 
And  if  we  trace  brave  Tumus'  blood,  he  springs 
Prom  a  long  line  of  ancient  Aigive  kings.^' 

Thus  urg'd  the  mother,  m  a  moumfiil  strain. 
Her  loud  oomplarats,  yet  urg'd  them  all  in  vain» 
But  now  the  spreading  poison  fir'd  her  whole, 
Ev'n  toothe  last  recesses  of  her  soul, 
in  her  wild  thoughto  a  thousand  horroors  rise  | 
And  fierce,  snd  madding  round  the  streets,  she  Oklk 
So  the  gay  striplings  lash,  in  eager  sport, 
A  top,  in  gid^y  drdes,  round  a  cohtU 
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In  rspiA  rinfiB  it  whirls,  and  spins  alood, 
Adinir'd  with  rapture  by  the  blooming  crowd ; 
From  every  stroke,  flies  bumming  o'er  the  ground, 
And 'gains  new  spirit,  as  the- blows  go  round. 

Thus  flew  the  giddy  queen,  with  fury  stnng, 
Thro*  the  wide  town,  amid  the  wondVing  throng. 
Yet  more ; — the  destined  nuptials  to  delay. 
Fierce  to  the  darksome  wood  she  bounds  away ; 
And)  rising  still  in  rage,  with  rites  divine 
She  feign'd  new  orgies  to  the  god  of  wine. 
"  Thou,  Baochos,  only  thou,  d^serv'st  the  feir  ! 
For  thee  in  ringlets  grows  her  lovely  hair ! 
For  thee  she  leads  the  dance,  and  wreaths  her  ivy 
spear." 
Now  spread  around  the  wild  infectious  flames ; 
With  the  same  fury  glow  the  Latian  dames ; 
lAt  loose  their  flying  tresses  in  the  wind, 
Rush  to  the  woods,  and  leave  the  town  l>ehind ; 
Toss  high  their  ivy-spears ;  while  clamours  rise, 
Andtrembling  shrieks,  tumultuous,  rend  the  skies. 
The  madding  queen,  with  rage  superior  stung, 
Rear'd  high  a  flaming  pine,  amid  the  throng, 
And  for  young  Turnus  rais'd  the  nuptial  song. 
l'h«n  rolls  her  fiery  eyes,  and  loud  exclaims : 
**  Hear,  all  ye  matrons !  hear,  ye  I^tian  dames ! 
If  yet  a  mother's  woes  your  souls  can  move. 
If  yet  your  injorM  princess  shares  your  love ; 
Like  me,  unbind  your  tresses;  rove  abroad; 
And  hold  these  sacred  orgies  to  the  god." 

Thus  the  fierce  flend  Amata's  breast  invades. 
And  drives  her  raving  to  the  sylvan  shades. 
When  all  the  monarch's  palace  she  survey'd, 
With  all  his  counsels  in  confusion  laid  ; 
As  wide  around  the  rising  fury  grew, 
On  dusky  wings  to  AMea  si^ift  she  flew: 
Ardea,  by  Danae  built  in  days  of  yore. 
When  with  her  Arsrive  train  she  sought  the  shore ; 
But  now  her  pcrish'd  ruins  are  no  more ! 
Where  o'er  the  rest  brave  Tumus'  mansion  rose, 
She  fodnd  the  hero  sunk  in  soft  repose ; 
And  first,  har  dread  infernal  form  to  bide, 
lAid  the  grim  terrours  of  her  front  aside : 
With  silver  hairs  her  temples  were  o'erspread. 
And  wreaths  and  verdant  olives  crown'd  her  head. 
Her  withered  lace  with  wrinkles  was  embost. 
And  in  the  woman  all  the  fiend  was  lost 
She  now  appear'd  a  venerable  dame. 
And  to  the  couch  like  Juno's  priestess  came : 

**  Then  are  thy  labours  vain,"  (she  thus  begun) 
"And  shall  a  Trojan  seize  thy  rightful  throne  ? 
The  king  denies  the  crown  he  long  has  ow'd. 
Denies  the  fair  thy  labours  bought  with  blood. 
Go — save  his  kingdom  ;  fight  the  Tuscan  train ! — 
Go,  prince,  and  conquer,  to  be  scom'd  again  I 
Ijear  then  by  me  the  mandate  from  on  high 
Sent  by  the  mighty  empress  of  the  sky : 
*    Fly,  fly  !  the  valiant  youth  for  arms  prepare; 
And  through  the  opening  gates  let  loose  the  war. 
I/) !  where  in  Tyber  ride  the  fleets  of  Troy  ; 
Go  then,  their  chiefs  and  painted  ships  destroy  ; 
So  Heav'n  commands — and,  if  the  Latian  lord 
Detain  the  fair,  regardless  of  his  word, 
Let  him  in  blood  thy  vengeful  st\ord  dcplare, 
The  sword  that  conqtier'd  in  his  cause  before." 

Thus  the  disdainful  dame-^with  scornful  pride. 
In  haughty  terms  the  martial  youth  rcply'd : 
"  The  tidings  yon  convey,  I  knew  before; 
The  Trojan  fleet  ii  lande<I  on  the  shore. 
Hence — ^nor  with  idle  tales  my  bosem  move  ; 
I  live  secure  in  Juno's  guardian  love. 


But,  worn  with  years,  you  dote  wHb  nin  sisrvfl. 
And,  when  you  nod,  you  dream  of  kings  inarms. 
Oo.  mother,  go— 4nd  make  yiMr  gods  your  csre, 
But  leave  to  men  the  province  of  the  war."  [feoDd, 
While  yet  be  spoke,  her  looks  the  yoath  ooi> 
And  the  black  fiend  in  all  her  terroort  frown'd. 
Aghatft,  he  shook,  and  trembled  witbaftright, 
While  all  her  native  horroars  blaat  his  sight. 
Such  a  tremendous  front  the  fury  spread, 
So  dreadful  hist  the  serpents  round  her  head; 
So  grim  a  figure  now  she  stem'd  to  r«e ; 
That  Hell,  all  Hell,  was  open'd  m  her  eyes ! 

Tlien,  ere  the  foult'ring  trembling  youth  rcply'd. 

She  roll*d  their  fiery  orbs  from  side  to  side; 

Snatch'd  two  black  serpents  firom  her  locte,  tod 

shook  [*poke; 

The  sounding  scourge,  and  thund'ring  thai  the 

'*  Behold,  behold  the  wretch,  by  vain  alanm 
And  age,  reduced  to  dream  of  kkigs  in  anus ! 
A  fury  fit>m  the  deeps  of  Hell,  I  6ear, 
In  these  dread  hands,  destructioo,  death,  and  var!" 

With  that  a  flaming  toi^h  the  goddess  threw; 
Deep  through  his  breast  the  fiery  weapon  (lew. 
Straight  rous'd  the  startled  warrior ;  and  a  stieaa 
Of  sweat  ran  copious  down  l^rom  every  limb. 
Through  the  wide  dome  he  raves  with  mad  alannfl, 
He  runs,  he  flies,  he  calls  aloud  to  arms ; 
Fell  wrath  and  vengeance  in  his  eyes  appear. 
The  thirst  of  slaughter,  and  the  rage  of  war. 
So  when  in  parting  spires  the  flame  divides. 
And  crackling  climbs  aroimd  the  caldron^s  sidfi. 
In  the  deep  womb  glow  fierce  the  hissing  ttreamf, 
Boil,  swell,  and  tbam,  and  bubble  o'er  the  briotf; 
Till  high  in  air  the  fuming  liquids  rise, 
And  in  a  length  of  vapours  mount  the  skies. 

He  sends  to  great  Latinus,  to  declare 
The  peace  polluted,  and  denounce  the  war : 
"  To  arms  ."  he  cries, — "  this  moment  will  we  50 
To  guard  our  country,  and  repel  the  foe." 
Himself,  he  boasts,  will  all  the  war  roaintaia. 
And  fight  the  Trojan  and  Ausonian  train. 
His  tiXKDps  take  fire,  and  (Heav'n  invoked  in  pray'r) 
I  With  eager  rage  they  gather  to  the  war: 
Some  by  his  beauty  mov'd,  his  cause  embrace. 
Some  by  his  valiant  deeds,  and  regal  race. 

While  thus  his  social  train  the  prince  inspires, 
Swift  to  the  Trojan  host  the  fiend  retires. 
Bi?  with  new  mischiefs  to  the  place  she  came. 
Where  young  liilus  hunts  the  savage  game. 
A  stag  he  chas'd ;  the  chase  the  fury  sefs; 
Aud  bids  the  srent  grow  warm  in  every  breeze; 
His  opening  hounds,  exulting,  shoot  away. 
And  bear  impatient  on  the  panting  prey : 
From  this  light  cause  she  rais'd  the  first  alarms, 
And  fir'd  the  brutal  swains  to  blood  and  arms:— 
Snatch'd  firom  the  dam,  by   Tyrrbeus*  chiWna 
(Tyrrheus,  chief  master  of  the  royal  herd)  [rear'd, 
With  care  domestic  had  this  stag  been  bred ; 
Of  beauteous  shape ;  and  antlers  grac'd  his  head. 
The  beast  became  their  sister's  darling  care; 
His  horns  were  dress'd  with  garlands  by  the  fair. 
Fed  from  the  lK>ard,  accustom'd  to  command, 
The  fawn  familiar  lick'd  ber  stroking  hand. 
Full  oft  she  bath'd  him  in  the  limpid  tide. 
And  fondly  curious  comb'd  his  silken  hide : 
All  day  amid  the  forests  would  he  rtMmn, 
But  came  each  evening  to  his  wonted  home. 
Ascanius'  hounds  had  rous'd  the  trembling  pfvy, 
As  down  the  gentle  flood  be  took  his  way. 
And  on  the  cooling  bank  in  length  ioxiiriaiit  lay. 
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The  ytfc^  h6ffo»  flv'd  with  love  of  fiune. 
Directs  a  fStber'd  arrow  at  the  game ; 
llie  feathered  arrow  flew;  the  fory  guidet 
1*he  pointed  weapon  through  the  wanton'ii  sidet. 
Picrc*d  with  the  dart,  the  bleeding  &wii  in  vain 
Flies  back  for  refnge  to  his  home  again  ; 
COnt^int  with  human  tears,  and  human  nghs, 
And  begs  for  aid  with  onaTailing  cries. 
The  beauteous  Sylvia  heard  his  moving  stfsiils, 
Beat  her  white  boeom,  and  alarm'd  the  swains. 
Inspii*d  with  sodden  rage  they  wing  their  way. 
For  in  the  wOod  the  lurking  fury  lay. 
Some  arm'd  with  knotted  clubs,  impetnous  came, 
And  some  with  staves  well-seasoaM  in  the  flame. 
With  stones  or  brands  the  peasants  throng  from  Ihr, 
And  every  sudden  weapon,  to  the  war. 
Tyrrheus,  who  clove  a  tree  with  many  a  stroke, 
Left  the  huge  wedge  within  the  gaping  oak ; 
Then  seis*d  the  ponderous  axe  with  loud  alarms. 
And  calf'd  the  rustics  all  af^>und  to  arms. 
Meantime  the  fury  from  her  stand  descries 
The  growing  discord  every  moment  rise ; 
Ascends  t^e  roof,  and,  from  the  lofty  height. 
Calk  in  the  boisterous  peasantr  to  the  fight : 
With  her  fiill  force  her  mighty  horn  she  wimls ; 
Th*  infernal  strain  alarms  the  gathering  hinds. 
The  dreaiffrii  sutmnons  the  deep  forests  took ; 
The  woods  all  thunder'd,  and  the  mountains  shook. 
The  lake  of  Trivia  heard  the  note  profound, 
The  Velihe  fountains  trembled  at  the  sound. 
Tlie  thick  snlphureous  floods  of  hoary  Nar 
Shook  at  the  olast  that  blew  the  flames  of  war : 
Pale  at  the  piercing  call,  the  mothers  prest, 
With  shrieks,  thehr  starting  infieints  to  the  breast. 
Thus  the  mad  rustics  caught  the  dire  alarms, 
And  at  the  horrid  signal  flew  to  arms. 
Nor  less,  in  succour  of  the  princely  boy, 
Poor  forth  to  battle  all  the  troops  of  Troy  i 
Clubs,  staves,  and  brands,  at  fir^t  the  6ght  main- 
But'ftow  embod3r*d  armies  spread  the  plain,  *  [tain ; 
And  deadly  swords  and  shining  bucklers  wield  ; 
And  groves  of  spears  gleam  dreadful  o*er  the  field. 
Oq  brazen  arms  the  Sun  refuljrent  plays. 
And  to  the  skies  the  fiery  helmets  blaze, 
do  when  the  wind  has  stirrM  the  gentle  seas, 
The  waves  just  swell,  and  whiten  by  degrees; 
Till  aH  the  heaving  watery  worlds  arise 
In  one  vast  burst  of  thunder  to  the  skiies. 

First,' Almon,  Tyrrheus*  eldest  hope,  was  slain. 
Fierce  as  he  fought,  the  foremost  on  the  plain. 
Beneath  his  throat  the  arrow  found  its  way ; 
And,  chok*d  In  blood,  the  beauteous  warrior  lay. 
Kow  heaps  on  heaps  foil  thick  on  every  side, 
And  in  the  cloud  of  fight  Oalesus  dy'd  ; 
C^ood  old  Galesus !  while,  with  earnest  care. 
He  laboured  to  prevent  the  rising  war : 
The  sage  for  justice  bore  the  foremost  place. 
Though  far  the  wealthiest  of  the  Latian  race : 
Five  flocks,  five  bellowing  dro\'es,  his  pastures  held. 
And  with  a  hundred  teams  he  tumM  the  spacious 
'     field. 

Thus,  while  on  either  side,  the  martial  train 
With  mutual  slaughter  bathM  the  purple  plain : 
When  the  stem  fury,  from  her  promise  freed, 
Beheld  with  jqy  the  growing  battle  bleed ; 
She  leaves  th'  Hesperian  shores,  she  mounts  the 
And  in  proud  triumph  thus  to  Juno  cries  *.     [skiety 

"  Behold  my  promise,  mighty  queen !  made 
good; 
The  Trojan  sword  has  drawn  tlie  latian  blood. 


War,  bomMlless  war,  runs  raging  round  the  plahi  I 
Nor  can  yomself  command  the  peaceegain : 
Speak  but  you  wHl,  Pll  spread  the  dire  alann, 
And  bid  the  bord'ring  towns  and  oonntries  anB, 
Both  sides  to  aid,  the  nations  shall  repair; 
Wide  rOond;  the  rising  diecovd  wiH  I  bear. 
And  rouse  in  every  breast  the'fruries  of  the  wmrL** 

**  Enough,"  replies  the  queen,  **  enoogh  is  dOne, 
The  war  stands  flxt;  the  slaughters  are  begoa. 
They  fljFto  war ;  thehr  arms  with  blood  diilaia : 
Death,  rage,  and  terroor,  range  tiie  purple  plaiM. 
Such  are  the  nuptial  ritu,  that  we  prepave 
For  Latiom*s  king,  and  Venna*- worthy  heir  I 
But  go,  this  monwnt  leave  the  retime  abo«e$ 
Go— -nor  offend  the  sacred  eyes  of  Jove. 
To  thy  onhallow>d  feet  the  sire  denies      <     . 
Th'  ethereal  walks,  and  freedom  of  the  ihiea. 
Retire  to  Hen  t  if  aeght  remaloa  ondone, 
Ourself  shall  finish  what  thy  toils  hegui.** 

Swift  as  the  goddess  qseke^  the  fory  spiiBge 
With  rapid  speed,  and  spieads  her  dusky  wings; 
Her  serpents  hissing  all  around,  she  flies 
To  Hell's  dark  realms,  hnpecoons,  tnm  the  ikiie. 

Amidfoirltsfly,  renewn'd  by  foae, 
Liek  a  deep  vale,  Amsadotns  ie  the  name. 
Her  gloomy  aides  are  shaded  wkh  a  gre^t  | 
And  a  huge  range  of  moontahM  tev'rs  ab<n^ : 
Fierce  through  the  dasky  vale  the  torreata  poor. 
And  o'er  the  rattling  stones  the  whirlpools  roar. 
There  the  black  jaws  of  Hell  afe  opeaM  wide ; 
There  rolls  dire  Aeheitm*  hit  flery  ^de ; 
There  lies  the  dark  infernal  cave,  and  thei% 
Grim  Pluto  breathes  the  soft  ethereal  air. 
Down  through  this  dreadful  opening,  from  on  high. 
The  fiend  pluns'd  headlbng,  and  rdiev'd  the  sky. 

MeantiiM  the  queen  ^  Heat^n  exerts  her  ckre. 
With  her  last  hand  to  crown  the  growing  war. 
In  one  vast  tide  the  loud  tttmnltuons  swains 
Pour  to  the  city,  and  desert  the  plains. 
Young  Almon's  cone  they  bear  in  open  eighty 
And  old  Galesus,  slaughtered  m  the  fight; 
Implore  the  gods  with  vows,  sMd  beg  in  vaia 
The  hoary  monarch  to  revenge  the  slaia } 
While  the  fierce  Daunian  lord's  eoMplaints  con- 
spire 
To  spread  the  gathering  fears  of  sword  and  flfa» 
''  Turaus,**  he  cries,  **  H  banished  with  disgraioey 
And  wronged'  in  fovonr  of  a  foreign  race. 
The  king  prefers  a  Tfcjan  ftfr  his  son; 
A  Trcgan  prince  already  fills  the  throne  !*» 
Those  too,  whose  mothers  by  the  queen  were  led. 
When,  fir'd  by  Bacchns,  to  the  woods  she  fled, 
(Such  was  her  raterest  in  the  reahn)  dedan 
For  open  arms,  and  breathe  revenge  and  war* 
War  is' the  fotat  universal  cry, 
Against  atl  omens  of  the  angry  sky  f-«- 
Purious  they  crowd  their  sovereign's  regal  door,  ' 
And,  madding,  round  the  rich  pavilions  roav ; 
Besiege  their  kmg,  as  waves  a  rock,  m  ^in, 
Some  mighty  rock,  amidst  the  rolling  maint 
That  hear^  nnmo^d  the  soonding  tempests  Mow,  * 
Thiat  sees  the  farioas  surges  foam  belOw ; 
And  o'er  the  deeps^  majestic  to  the  right, 
Sunds  flxt,  and  glories  in  its  matchless  height. 
Proud  of  its  bulk ;  while  storms  and  working  tides 
Fly,  dash,  and  break  against  the  towering  sides ! 

When  long  the  prinee  had  Htbomr'd  to  retain 
The  rising  madness  of  their  souls  in  vata,  • 
And  saw  the  crowd  n<  counsel  would  obey. 
But  rosh'd  to  arms,  a^  Juno  led  the  way  ; 
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The  momttftd  mm  tbltttt  the  gods  and  skiei : 
"  And  lo !  we  yield  to  &te,"  the  monarch  criei. 
*'  The  storm  impetuous  bears  us  down  the  flood— 
Bu(  Heav'n,  Heav'n  claims  your  sacrilegious  htood ! 
Thou  too,  rash  Tumus,  shalt  thy  part  sustain. 
And  late,  too  late,  implore  the  gods  in  vain  ! 
Safe  to  the  port  am  I  already  come, 
.^nd  all  your  king  can  lose,  is  but  a  tomb !" 
Then  pensive  he  retir'd,  sind  left  to  &te 
The  reins  of  empire,  and  the  cares  of  state. 

.A  solemn  custom  in  Hesperia  reign'd, 
Which  long  the  potent  Alban  lords  maintained, 
And  Rome  still  holds,  when,  terriblein  might. 
The  werid's  great  empress  sends  her  sons  to  fight 
Whether  the  chain  for  Dacia  they  prepare, 
Or  wage  th'  Uyrcanian  or  Arabian  war, 
Or  their  victorious  arms  on  India  turn. 
And  spread  her  eagles-to  the  rising  mom ; 
Or  urge  proud  Paithia's  long  expected  doom. 
And  hring  in  pomp  our  ravishM  ensigns  home.— 
Two  massy  solid  gates  have  ever  stood, 
iPor  ages  sacred  to  the  Thracian  god  K 
OJd,  double  Janus  guards  the  dreadful  doors ; 
Grim  war  within,  his  mighty  captive,  roars. 
On  many  a  ponderous  hinge  the  gates  are  hung; 
With  brazen  bars  impeneticably  strong. 
Soon  as  the  fisthers  of  the  state  proclaim, 
Thje  fight  must  vindicate  the  Roman  fame  ; 
Straight,  at  their  high  decree,  the  consul,  drest 
In  the  rich  sacred  robe  and  Gabine  vest, 
While  the  loud  trumpets  sound  a  martial  strain, 
(tn  pomp  attended  by  the  valiant  train) 
Throws  wide  the  gates  ;  and  thro*  the  nations  far 
l^ets  loose  the  boundless  furies  of  the  war. 
So  now  the  madding  Latian  crowds  implore 
Their  monarch,  to  unfold  the  sacred  door. 
But  from  the  Oeital  office  he  withdrew, 
Abhorr'd  the  province,  and  retirM  from  view. 
Then  Heav'n's  dread  empress,  while  the  prince 

delay'd. 
Shot  down,  and  both  the  bursting  gates  displayed : 
The  bolts  fly  back,  with  every  brazen  bar; 
And,  like  a  storm,  broke  forth  th*  imprison'd  war. 
.  Till  now  unmovM  by  discord  and  alarms, 
Ausonia  bums,  and  calls  her  sons  to  arms. 
Some  to  the  furious  fight  on  foot  proceed ; 
Some  vault  impetuous  on  the  bounding  steed, 
Some  whet  the  blunted  pole-axe  for  the  field. 
Brighten  the  spear  and  long  neglected  shield ; 
With  transport  hear  the  trumpet^s  clangors  rise. 
And  view  the  banners  streaming  in  the  skies. 
Ardea,  jj>roud  Tybur,  Crustumerium's  powers, 
Atina  s&ong,  and  high  Antemnx's  tow'rs, 
Five  potent  cities,  all  their  sons  employ. 
To  forge  new  arms  against  the  troops  of  Troy. 
For  greaves  the  ductile  silver  they  extend. 
And  for  the  shield  the  pliant  sallow  bend  : 
The  guiltless  arms  the  rural  trade  affords, 
Scythes,  plough-shares,  hooks,  are  straighten^ 
And  in  the  glowing  forges  they  restore  [into  swords. 
The  blunted  falchions  which  their  fathers  wore. 
And  now  the  sprightly  trumpets  sound  from  far ; 
The  word  flies  round  ;  the  signal  of  the  war. 
Some  snatch  the  polish'd  helm  with  eager  speed  ; 
Some  to  the  yoke  compel  the  snorting  tteed, 
Brace  on  the  golden  cuirass,  seize  the  shield  ; 
And,  with  the  glitt'ring  sword,  rush  furious  to  the 
field. 


Inspire  your  bard,  and  teach  him  how  to  ang 
What  mighty  heroes  led  the  martial  train, 
And  what  embattled  armies  spread  the  plam  t 
The  Latian  chiefii,  ye  goddesses !  dedare. 
And  the  dire  progress  of  the  wasteful  war ; 
You  know,  and  can  record  the  pow'rs  whoCime^ 
Which  we  learn  only  from  the  voice  of  feme. 

Mexentius  first,  who  scom'd  th'  immortal  pov'n^ 
Conducts  his  armies  firom  the  Ttiscan  shores. 
Him  followed  Lausus,  flushed  with  yonthfiil  firs^ 
A  son,  whose  shining  virtues  might  require 
A  happier  throne,  and  far  a  better  sire ! 
He  tam'd  the  steed,  and  urg'd  the  generons  chase. 
And  none  but  Tnrnus  matched  bis  blooming  hot ; 
He  led  from  fair  Agylla  to  the  plain 
A  thousand  warriors,  but  he  led  ua  vain ! 

Great  Aventinus,  great  Alcidea'  aoo. 
Wore  the  proud  trophy  that  his  father  woo: 
A  hundred  serpents  round  his  buckler  roll*d. 
And  Hydra  hisa'd  from  all  her  heads,  in  gold. 
Fresh  wreaths  of  palm  his  lofty  chariot  crown*dy 
And  fierce  he  lash'd  his  fiery  coursers  round. 
When  great  Alcides  firom  Geryon  slain 
Returned  triumphant  to  the  Latian  plain  ; 
And  the  brave  victor,  safe  in  these  abodes, 
CooPd  his  Hesperian  herds  in  Tyber'a  floods; 
He  won  in  shades  the  beauteous  Rhea's  grace. 
And  this  bold  hero  crownM  his  strong  embrace  ^ 
Bom  in  mount  Aventine's  sequeater'd  wood. 
The  mortal  mother  mingling  with  the  god* 

His  valiant  troops  long  Sabme  javelina  bear. 
And,  annM  with  steely  piles,  provoke  the  war. 
He  stalkM  before  his  host ;  and,  wide  diapread, 
A  lion's  teeth  grinned  horrid  o'er  his  bead : 
Then  sought  the  palace  in  this  strange  attire. 
And  look'd  as  stem  and  dreadful  aa  his  sirCi 

From  Tibur,  Coras  and  Catillus  came, 
Tibur,  the  town  that  took  their  brother's  name* 
Brave  youths !  who  led  the  martial  Argive  train. 
And  rash'd  the  foremost  to  th^  embattled  plain. 
So  two  fierce  centaurs  of  the  cloud-bom  race. 
Rush  furious  down  the  frozen  hills  of  Thrace; 
The  groves  give  way,  the  crackling  woods  resound. 
And  trampled  forests  spread  their  ruins  wide  around* 

Next  mighty  Cseculus  to  battle  fliea. 
Who  bade  the  tow'rs  of  proud  Pneneate  rise : 
Found  on  the  hearth,  amid  the  glowing  fire. 
The  nations  deem'd  great  Mulciber  hb  aire. 
A  host  of  warriors  to  the  field  he  led. 
The  hardy  swains  that  fair  Pneneste  bred. 
Or  Gabii  sent  where  Juno's  temple  rose; 
The  troops  who  dwell  where  chilling  Anio  flows 
With  those  who  driuk  old  Amasenus'  stream. 
Or  fh)m  the  walls  of  rich  Anagnia  came. 
Not  all  with  arms  are  furaish'd  for  the  war. 
Nor  grasp  Che  shield,  nor  whirl  the  rapid  car. 
But  most  from  slings  a  storm  of  bullets  throw, 
And  leaden  deaths  destroy  the  distant  foe. 
Some  in  their  hands  two  pointed  javelina  bore« 
And  spoils  of  wolves  for  glitt'ring  helmets  wore ; 
The  lea  foot  bare,  they  boldly  rush  to  fight. 
But  a  tough  hide,  unseasonM,  sheaths  the  right 

Next  Neptune's  son,  the  brave  Mesaapos,  < 
Exempt  from  steel,  and  sacied  from  the  flame. 
To  long  neglected  wars  he  fir'd  his  train, 
And  urg'd  his  troops  to  shine  in  arms  agam. 
From  the  Flavinian  and  Fescennian  coast. 
At  his  command,  advance  tb'  embody'd  host: 
i  With  the  Faliscan  band,  who  purest  justice  i 
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Those  who  on  high  Soracte's  towers  reside. 
Or  dwell  by  Cimhias*  expanded  tide. 
Or  O'er  the  roogh  •ipiriog  mountain  rove. 
Or  haunt  divine  Feronia's  shady  groTe : 
3AII  march,  embattled  in  array,  and  sing 
^be  martial  glories  of  their  godlike  king. 
So  from  the  flbihy  floods,  a  snowy  train 
Of  swans  embody*d  wing  th*  aerial  plain ; 
Stretch  their  long  necks  o'er  Asius'  crystal  spring, 
And  the  responsive  shores  and   edhobg  waters 

ring. 
Not  one,  who  heard  the  load  conftis'd  alarms. 
Had  thought  this  noisy  train  a  host  in  arms. 
But  some  huge  cloud  of  clamorous  fowls,  who  soar 
Among  the  cliffs,  and  scream  around  the  shore. 

Lo !  next  brave  Clansus  leads  his  troops  along ; 
Prom  the  old  Sabine  race  the  warrior  sprung : 
With  a  vast  host^  a  shot  himself,  he  came, 
The  first  great  father  of  the  Claudian  name ; 
That  spread  thfo*  Latium,  when,  the  Kne  to  grace, 
Rome  shared  her  empire  with  the  Sabine  race. 
The  aticient  Cures  march  at  his  commands. 
And  a  large  force  from  Amitemian  lands, 
IVith  those  who  dwell  where  full  Velinns  runt, 
Or  where  Nomentum  boasts  her  martial  sons, 
Or  old  Eretum  stretch'd  her  utmost  boimd, 
And  rich  Mutusco  smiles,  with  olives  crownM  ; 
Or  where  steep  Tetrica's  rough  rocks  arise, 
Or  prund  Severos  towers  amid  the  skies. 
Where,  with  fair  Foruli  Casperia  stands, 
And  clear  Himella  floats  the  frnitful  lands. 
Where  ^ntle  Fabaris  serenely  glides. 
Whose  streams  augment  imperial  Tybei's  tides : 
Where,  near  cold  Nursia,  h^iuteous  Orta  stood, 
And  mournful  Allia  rolls  her  fatal  flood. 
Thick  shines  with  moving  troops  the  blazing  plain. 
Thick,  as  the  billows  on  the  stormy  main; 
Thick  as  the  ripen'd  harvests  are  beheld. 
That  nod  and  wave  along  the  gulden  field. 
The  bucklers  ring,  the  clashing  arms  resound ; 
Beneath  their  footsteps  groans  the  tremUing  ground. 

Then  Agamemnon's  son,  Helesus  came. 
By  birth  a  foe  to  all  the  Tiojan  name ; 
He  yok*d  fai«  fiery  coursers  to  the  car, 
And  with  a  thousand  soldiers  rush'd  to  war. 
From  where  on  mountains  live  th'  Anruntian  line, 
Where  Massic  hills  produce  the  generous  wine  j 
Warriors,  who  dwell  along  the  roaring  sea. 
Or  from  the  walls  of  Gales  took  their  way : 
With  those  who  drink  Vultnmns'  shoaly  floods 
The  rough  Saticulan  and  Oscan  stood. 
Short,  pointed  javelins,  fosten'd  by  a  strhig-. 
With  faUl  force  the  dexterous  artists  fling : 
Light  sliields  of  seasoned  hide  aloft  they  bear. 
And,  arm'd  with  bending  swords,  provoke  the  war. 
Nor  thou,  unsung,  brave  (Ebalus !  sbalt  pass, 
The  nymph  Sebethis*  son,  of  Telo's  race. 
While  pleasing  Capnea  ownM  his  fathar's  fway. 
And  Teleboan  realms  his  nod  obey^ 
The  son,  fiir  more  ambitious,  strptch*d  his  reign 
O'er  those  rich  towns,  where  Samo  bathes  the  plain. 
Now  to  the  fight  he  leads  his  wariike  pow>n 
From  ancient  Batuhim,  and  Rufa^s  tow'rs. 
From  where,  her  blooming  fruits  Abella  crown. 
And  old  Celenna  spreads  her  spacious  down. 
These,  like  the  rough  Teutonic  warriors,  threw 
Huge  spears  with  barbs,  that  wing'd  with  slaughtOr 

flew, 
light  caaques  of  cork  aroimd  their  beads  they  wore, 
And  bmemwonkaiid  biii9«i  hackton  bofi. 


Thee  too,  bold  Ufens,  to  the'dlfo  tlaimt, 
Cokl  Nursia  sent  a  chief  renoWnM  in  arms. 
Her  fierce  rough  sons  through  forests  bound  awsy. 
And  o'er  wild  mountains  chase  the  panting  prey. 
In  anns  the  natives  turn  the  frozen  soil. 
Make  war  a  sport,  and  fly  upon  the  spoil.  / 

Umbro,  the  brave  Marrubian  priest,  was  thera^ 
Sent  by  the  Marsian  monarch  to  the  war. 
The  smiling  olive  with  her  verdant  boughs 
Shades  his  bright  belnoet,  and  adorns  Ids  browii 
His  charms  in  peace  the  ftirions  serpent  keep. 
And  lull  th'  envenom'd  viper*s  race  to  deep  { 
His  healing  hand  allay'd  the  raging  pain  $ 
And  at  his  tooch  the  poisons  fi«A  again; 
But  yet  he  failM  to  cure,  with  all  his  art, 
The  wound  inflicted  by  the  Trtijnn  dart ! 
Nor  all  his  charms,  nor  potent  herbs  that  grow 
On  Marsian  monntainis,  conld  prevent  the  bloir! 
For  thee,  wide  echoing,  sigh'd  th'  Angitian  woods; 
For  thee,  in  murmurs,  wept  thy  native  floods ! 

Next,  brave  Hi'ppolytos  !  thy  beauteow  harg 
The  lovely  Virbios  mfaigkd  in  the  war. 
In  the  dark  woods  by  fkir  Kgeria  bred, 
His  troops  the  youth  fVom  old  Arioia  led : 
Where,  011  the  shore,  Diana's  aftar  stood, 
(But  now  unstain*d  with  offer'd  human  bloo4 ;) 
For  when  Hippolytos,  as  records  tell, 
By  his  fierce  stepdame's  arts  and  vengeaaoe  folU 
Chas*d  tnr  his  father's  curses  to  the  shore. 
The  hapless  youth  the  startled  coursers  tove  ; 
By  .Ssculapius*  skill  and  Dian's  care 
The  chief  reviv'd,  and  breath'd  ethereal  air. 
But  Jove,  hicens'd,  a  mortal  to  survey, 
From  the  Tartarean  shades  restored  to  day. 
Great  Phcebus'  son,  the  godlike  artist,  hdrPd, 
Transflxt  with  thunder,  to  the  nether  worid  7 
But  Dian  hid  the  youth  in  groves,  and  thee* 
Consigned  her  darling  to  Egeria's  dare. 
7*here,  m  the  forests,  with  the  sacred  dame 
He  past  his  days,  and  Virbios  was  his  name*' 
For  this,  th*  unhallow'd  steed  must  still  remof* 
Prom  Dian's  fone  and  coniecrated  grove ; 
Since  the  mad  horses  startled  as  they  flew. 
And  on  the  groqnd  their  mangled  master  threwr 
Yet  his  bvave  of&pring  drove  the  thund'ringoar. 
And  lash'd  his  fiery  coursers  to  the  war. 

Bold  Tumus  in  the  front,  supremely  tall, 
Sheath'd  in  refulgent  ams,  outshines  tbem  all| 
High  on  his  helm  a  triple  plnoM  was  raised. 
And  on  his  crest  the  dire  Chimsova  blaz'd : 
From  her  wide  jaws  the  horrid  fiend  expiras, 
A  dreadful  length  of  fires  socceeding  fires,  r 
When  the  loud  voice  of  slaughter  rends  the  skies^ 
And  the  full  horrotttt  of  the  battle  rise. 
She  glows,  she  lightens,  as  the  warrior  turns; 
She  flamerwtth  rage ;  and  the  whole  monster  bom8» 
Chang'd  to  an  heifer  in  the  flowery  field, 
1*be  beauteous  Id  charg'd  the  shining  shield. 
Here  stood  her  guard  ' ;  and  there  her  fother  *  nHVi, 
His  swelling  surges  through  the  flgnr'd  gold. 
A  cloud  of  foot  succeeds  $  a  mighty  train. 
With  spf  aia,  and  shields ;  and  armies  hide  the  plaia* 
The  pow'rs  from  Argive  and  A'urandan  lands 
Mix'd  with  the  ancient  bold  Sicanian  bands. 
With  painted  shiekls  the  brave  Labici  came^ 
And  Sacran  forces,  to  the  field  of  fome ; 
With  tlMMe  who  till  Nnmicus*  fhir  abodes. 
Or  dwell  where  Tyber  views  his  rising  1 

f  Aifva. 


*  Inachoi^  a  river  god« 
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Or  where  Om  iMMfii  R«tadi«»  tarn- tb«  gfooad. 
And  the  s^eep  hilb  of  Ofoe  fltretcfa  MoaiKl : 
Where  fair  FeroMm  boests  her  stated  9rov«» 
Ai^  Aasor  gktrict  io  her  goafdiMi  Jo^: 
Where  standi  the  Pootkie  lake,  mmd  o^er  the  pkia 
CoH  Ufeqt*  stream  steals  geatly  to  the  siain. 

Laft  with  her  Bsartial  troops,  aU  fheath'd  ia  bnoi, 
Camilla  came*  a  queen  of  Volsoiaa  race* 
Nor  were  the  web  or  loom  the  Tiifio's  care, 
Bvt  anna  and  oouners,  and  the  toils  of  waiw 
Sbel^theraiMdcaoe,  andlcftbehind 
The  flj^lghig  floods,  and  piaioQe  of  the  wind : 
Lightly  s^e  fliet  along  the  level  plain,         [fCMiin  ; 
Nor  hurt^  the  tender  grass,  nor  hends  the  golden 
Or  o'er  the  swelliog  larfe  suspended  iweqpB, 
And  smoothly  skims,  nnbnth'd,  along  the  deeps. 
From  tiie  dispeopled  towM  and  Adds  repair 
Man,. matrons,  maids,  and  youths,  to  view  the  fiair: 
T)ie  crowds  all  gaze  with  transport,  to  rarrey, 
f  ioosfi  in  the  winds,  her  purple  garments  play, 
Herppliib'd  how,  her  quiver's  gaady  pride. 
With  arrows  stor'd,  and  glittering  at  her  side : 
lier  shining  javelin,  wondering,  they  belfokl. 
And  her  Uu  trsmes  bound  with  olaspi  of  gold. 
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AftCCMENT. 

Tufe  irar  being  now  begno,  both  the  generals  make 
*  all  jKMsible  preparations.  Tumus  sends  to 
Diomedes;  JEaeas  goes  in  person  to  beg  succours 
from  Evaader,  and  the  Tuscans.  Evancler  re- 
ceives him  kindly,  furnishes  him  with  men, 
and  sends  his  son  Pallas  with  him.  Vulcan,  at 
the  request  of  Venas,  makes  arms  for  her  son 
JEneas,  and  draws  on  his  shield  the  most 
memoikble  actions  of  his  posterity. 


Now  Tumns  roos'd  all  Latium  with  alarms 
To  fiQunt  the  fiery  steeds  and  fly  to  armi ; 
fixt  on,  Lnurentnm^  Iow'ts  sublime  in  air, 
^18  stainlard  wnv'd,  the  signal  of  the  war : 
And  the  kmd  trampets,  h«ard  from  ftir  excite 
The  generous  youth,  and  call  them  to  the  tight 
Confederate  pow^n  conspire,  the  war  to.  wage ; 
And  the  mad  nations  breathe  revenge  and  rage. 
Their  armies  IHeas  and  Messapus  guide, 
WKh  prond  Meaeatius  who  the  gods  defy'd. 
From  the  suspended  plough  they  drag  the  swains, 
And  for  the  war  dispeofrfed  all  tbei»lains» 
Ta  Arpi  next  sage  Venules  they  sped 
■To  beg  the  aid  of  royal  Diomed  ; 
And  charge  the  hoary  envoy  to  inform 
The  martial  monarelli,  of  the  rising  storm; 
That  Tkroy's  proud  navy  rides  in  Tyber's  flooda; 
£neas  here  has  fixt  bis  vmnqnish^d  gods ;  * 
And  vaunts  himself  th»  prince,  ordain'd  by  fate 
To  sway  the  sceptre  of  th'  Hesperian  atate| 
The  nations  own  his  cause,  his  right  proclaim. 
And  Littnm  echoea  inth  his  growing  fame ; 
That  best  himself  could  judge,  who  knew  the  foe, 
FromJUfCh  a  war  what  drtad  effects  magr  floif'S 


•  What  is  his  mighty  aim,  his  praad  iafteal; 
And,  sbo«ild  be  conquer,  what  the  dive  eveni^ 
Waa  left  for  him  to  weigh;  whose stateaod 

throne. 
And  fortunes,  stood  endanger'd  like  their  own, 

AU  this  the  Trq^aa  chief  beheld,  opprest 
With  cares  that  roll'd  tumultuous  m  his  brcastr 
A  thoasand  thoughts  his  wavering  soul  divide. 
That  turns  each  way,  and  points  to  every  aide. 
So  horn  a  brasep  vase  the  trembling  st 
Reflects  the  lunar,  or  the  solar  beun': 
Swift  and  ehasive  of  the  dazzled  eyesj 
From  wall  to  wail  the  dancing  ifory  flies  r 
Theace  to  the  cieling  shoot  the  glaooj^  rays. 
And  o'er  the  roof  the  quivering  splendour  plays. 

Twas  nightr-xand,  weary  with  the  toils  of  day. 
In  soft  repose  the  whole  creation  lay ; 
And  last  the  Trqfan  prince,  opprest  with  care 
On  the  dire  prospect  of  th'  apfuioaching  war. 
Sank,  and  in  balmy  slumbers  dos'd  his  eyes  ; 
His  epoch  the  bank ;  his  canopy  the  skies. 
I  When,  slow-emerging  through  the  poplar  wood. 
Rose  the  nu^ic  father  of  the  flood, 
Tf  bev,  the  guardian  god,  in  open  view : 
A  sea-green  mantle  round  his  shoulders  flew;' 
A  wreath  of  reeds  adom'd  his  hoary  head, 
Aad,  to  relieve  his  sorrows,  thus  he  saki: 
**  6  long-expected  on  our  blest  abodes, 
Oreat  chief,  the  true  descendant  of  the  gods ! 
Whose  conduct  bnogs  thy  rescu'd  Tkoy  once  mora 
To  rise  immortal  on  our  Latian  shore ; 
Proceed,  and  conquer,  prince!  nor  jrield  to  fear; 
Here  Hes  thy  fated  home,  thy  Dion  here. 
Go ! — meet  the  tbreat'ning  war ;  thy  cares  are  vain. 
The  gods  relenty  and  Heav'n  grows  mild  again. 
Nor  think,  an  airy  vision  of  the  night, 
A  transient  empty  dream  deludes  thy  sight. 
Soon  thou  Shalt  view,  benealh  an  oak  redin'd, 
A  large  if  hite  mother  of  the  bristly  kind. 
With  her  white  numerous  brood  of  thirty  yonag. 
Who  drain  her  udders  as  she  lies  along. 
There,  there,  thy  town,  great  hero,  shall  aaccad. 
There  all  thy  labours,  all  thy*  woes  shall  end, 
Heav*n,  by  this  sign,  ordains  thy  royal  son. 
When  thirty  years  in  full  succession  run^ 
Shall  bi|ild  a  city  of  distinguish'd  hme. 
Which  firom  this  amea  shsll  derive  her  name. 
But  to  succeed,  pursue  what  1  advise; 
Go,  make  th'  Arcadian  tribes  thy  firm  allies. 
The  ^aee,  that  owa'd  of  old  great  Pallas'  sway. 
Hither  beneath  Evander  bent  their  way ; 
Then  rais'd  their  walk  on  the  tall  mountain's 


And  Pallas'  name'  adorned  the  rising  town*   • 
Bat  soon  the  Latian  race  ia  arms  appear ; 
And  with  the  strangers  wage  a  dreadful  war. 
Go,  join  their  fore^  and  their  aid  implore. 
And  <«ar  the  gath'ring  hostile  train  no  more. 
Rise,  son  of  Venas,  rise,  emp1<^  thy  oars ; 
Our  self  will  guide  thee  to  the  friendly  shores. 
Soon  as  the  day  shall  dawn,  thy  gtfb  prepare. 
And  vanquish  Heav'n's  ae^aDgeful  queen  with 

Crowi^'d  with  suooess,  and  all  thy  foes  o^cnw'd. 
Discharge  to  me  the  honours  of  a  god, 
To  me  the  sire  of  this  immortal  flood : 
For  know,  old  Tyber  staadsMbre  thine  eyes, 
Ador'd  on  Earth,  and  reVerencM  io  the  skies. 
1  lead,  in  peaeefbl  pomp,  my  hamM  traia 
ItAlong  thei6  baoki,  ti4  lNith«.tlie  Iniitfnl  plain  ^ 
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And  on  ou*  sides  a  ci^  shall  be  seen; 

Our  glorious  seat ;  >  the  world's  majeatie  queen  I'' 

Tb«  god  then  plung'd  beneath  his  oozy  bed ; 
And  with  the  night  the  hero's  slumber  fled. 
He  rose,  and  stmight  his  joyful  eyes  survey 
The  purple  splendours  of  the  dawning  day  $ 
Then  water  in  his  palm  devoutly  took, 
Kais'd  to  the  skies,  and  thus  with  transport  spoke: 
**  Ye  nymphs,  Laurentian  nymplis !  from  whose 
sappliei' 
And  #Btery  stores  the  swelling  rivers  rise ; 
And  thou,  old  Tjrber !  my  propitious  guide. 
Receive  JEoeas  on  thy  sacred  tide ; 
From  every  ill  defend  him,  as  he  goes. 
And  look  with  pity  on  his  endless  woes. 
Then  from  whatever  source  thy  streams  survey 
The  golden  light,  and  murmuring  sfiriag  to  day ; 
O  thou,  the  greatest  of  the  wat'ry  gods, 
Majestic  prince  of  all  th'  Hesperian  floods  ! 
Still  to  thy  name  dne  honours  will  I  pay. 
And  gifts  unceasing  on  thy  altars  lay. 
But  oh !  be  present  with  thy  aid  divine. 
Display,  and  then  confirm  the  promised  sign." 

He  said,  then  arm'd  the  Trojans,  and  8upply*d 
Two  barks  with  oars,  to  stem  the  yellow  tide. 
Whtn  lo !  the  promised  omen  was  display'd ; 
The  large  white  dam  lay  stretch'd  along  the  shade. 
With  all  her  snowy  young,  in  open  view ; 
Whom,  with  her  brood,  the  prince  to  Juno  slew. 
Now  while  the  ships  with  equal  strokes  they  row'd, 
All  night  old  Tyber  calm'd  bis  swelling  flood. 
The  slumbering  streams  no  mingling  murmurs 
Saiooth,  as  the  glassy  level  of  the  lake.       [make. 
With  joyful  shouts  the  sable  gal  lies  glide, 
Eaay  and  light,  along  the  floating  tide. 
Surprised,  the  fbresU  and  the  floods  beheld 
Bri^t  army  and  vessels  on  the  wat'ry  field. 
All  night,  all  day,  they  ply  their  busy  oars 
Along  the  mazes  of  the  winding  shores. 
And  gently  move  beneath  the  wavhng  scene 
Of  proves,  that  paint  the  ccecquer'd  floods  with 

green,  [high 

Now  had  the  Son^s  bright  coursers  whirl'd  on 
His  liery  chariot  to  the  mid-day  sky : 
When  lo  !  the  distant  towers  the  train  descries  ; 
And  walls  and  intermingled  houses  rise ; 
Evander's  homely  state — where  now  appears 
Immortal  Rome,  advancM  above  the  stars ! 
Thither  they  turn  the  prow  without  delay. 
And  to  the  city  bend  their  eager  way. 

Before  the  town,  within  the  gloomy  woods. 
To  great  Alcides  suod  the  favouring  gods, 
It  cliaiic'd,  that  day,  th'  Arcadian  monarch  paid 
A  solemn  oflfering  in  the  secret  shade. 
JPallas  his  son,  the  rural  senate  round. 
And  the  chief  youths  the  flaming  altars  crownM : 
With  foming  incense  in  their  hands  they  stood, 
And  tbe  red  pavement  blosh'd  with  sacred  blood. 

Soon  as  they  saw  the  ships  in  silence  move. 
And  shine  between  the  openings  of  the  grove  ; 
A  sudden  dread  strikes  cold  through  every  breast; 
fhey  start,  they  rise,  and  leave  th*  unfinish'd 
Bat  Pallas  bids  the  guests  the  rite  pursue,    [feast 
Tlien  snatch*d  a  javelin,  and  impetuous  flew — 
*•    Resolve  me,  stranger,"  (from  a  point  he  calls) 
*•  "Who,  whence  you  are,  and  why  approach  our 

walls  ? 
WTiat  urgM  jrour  voyage  to  these  shores,  declare  ? 
5j>eak,  speak  your  business— bring  you  pea«e  or 
war  ?" 


High  on  th^  stern  tha  Trq^  hei^  stndfl, 
And  held  a  bratich  of  olive  in  his  hands:  ■ 

**  Behold,''  be  cries,  **  the  far-£am'd  sons  of  Troy; 
These  swords  against  the  Latians  we  cmpk^ ; 
The  peijur'd  Latians;  whose  unjust  alarms 
Fttfce  us  to  fly  to  great  Kvander's  arms. 
Go,  tell  3rour  king,  the  Dardan  chieft  appear. 
And  beg  his  potent  succour  in  the  war.^ 

**  Whoe'er  tbou«  art,  approach,'*  he  cries  with 

joy. 

(All  fir'd  to  hear  the  glorious  name  of  Troy  ;) 
**  To  my  great  fJsther  be  thy  suit  addrest. 
And  grace  our  hMnsions  as  a  friend  and  guest'^ 
With  that  he  gave  the  Dardun  prince  his  hand. 
And  led  the  godlike  hero  from  the  strand ; 
Then  to  the  sacred  grovs  their  way  they  took  ; 
And  thus  the  Trojan  to  the  monarch  spoke : 

'*  Best  of  the  Greeks  I  to  whom  deveid  of  iiear  ' 
Constrain'd  by  fate,  these  tjrpes  of  peace  I  bear. 
Though  from  Arcadia's  hostile  bounds  yon  came, 
AUy'd  to  both  the  kings  of  Atreus'  name, 
Yet  hither  did  thy  fame  my  steps  incline, 
My  own  fixt  choice,  Heav'n's  oracles  divine. 
And  the  mixt  glories  of  our  kindred  line. 
For  know,  we  both  from  mighty  Atlas  trace. 
Who  props  th'  ethereal  spheres,  our  ancient  race* 
Our  father  Dardanns,  a  glorious  name, 
From  his  fam'd  daughter,  fair  Blectra,  caaie» 
His  beiauteous  Maia,  on  Cyllene's  hei^^t, 
Discloft'd  your  sire,  great  Mercury,  to  light. 
Thus  from  that  common  source  divided  run 
Our  sacred  lines,  as  first  they  met  in  one. 
Rais'd  by  these  hopes  all  caution  1  disown, 
And  sent  no  envojrs  to  address  thy  throne. 
But  came  unguarded,  fearless,  and  alone. 
Our  Daunian  fees,  with  equal  rage,  destroy 
Your  suffering  subjects  and  the  sons  of  Troy  ; 
And  hope,  if  they  expel  the  Dardan  train, 
From  sea  to  sea  to  propagate  their  reign. 
Then  in  a  league  let  either  nation  join. 
For  know,  our  Trojans  are  a  martial  line, 
Valiant  and  bold,  and  season'd  to  alarms. 
True  to  their  leagues,  and  exercis'd  in  arms  !*• 

Thus  he — the  monarch  roll'd  his  eager  eyes 
O'er  his  majestic  form,  and  thus  replies : 

**  On  all  thy  features  how  I  dwell  with  joy : 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  glorious  prince  of 

Troy ! 
How  in  thy  iace,  my  antient  friend  I  see ! 
Anchises  looks,  and  lives,  and  speaks  in  thee  ; 
Well  I  recall  great  Priam's  stately  port. 
Whence  once  he  sought  his  royal  sister's*  court 
On  Salaniinian  shores,  with  all  his  train ; 
And  took  his  way  through  our  Arcadian  plain. 
Then,  but  a  youth,  1  gaz'd  the  strangers  o'er, 
And  much  admired  tbe  cliiefs,  their  monarch  more; 
But  most  Anchises;  for,  supremely  tall. 
Thy  graceful  godlike  sire  outshin'd  them  all. 
Eager  I  long'dHn  friendship's  sacred  bands 
To  hold  the  chief,  and  join  our  plighted  hands,  . 
Lod  him  to  Pheneus'  ancient  walls,  caress'd 
Th'  illustrious  prince,  and  claim'd  him  for  my  guest. 
On  me,  at  parting,  generous  he  bestow'd 
Two  colden  bridles,  that  refulgent  glow'd, 
(A  glorious  present  by  my  son  possest,) 
With  a  rich  quiver  and  embroider'd  vest. 
The  peace  you  ask,  we  give  ;  our  friendship  plight. 
And,  soon  as  morn  reveals  the  purple  light, 

'  Hcsione. 
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With  ovr  corifedetmte  tlsoopt,  a  mmrtoil  trmin^ 
Safe  rii  dismiss  tbe«  from  these  walls  again. 
Kov,  sioee  as  friends  you  honour  onr  abode. 
Assist^  and  pay  dueoifbings  to  the  god. 
With  us  pursue  the  solemn  annnal  foists, 
And  from  this  hour  commence  our  constant  guests*" 

tie  said  j  the  bowls  replaced  in  open  Tiew, 
The  jo3rful  train  the  holy  rites  renew ; 
iSie  hoary  king  disposed  his  guests  around,  * 
And  plac'd  the  Trojans  on  the  verdant  ground. 
But  for  their  prince  an  ample  couch  was  spread  ; 
A  lion's  spoils  adom*d  the  rural  bed. 
lf0W  brought  the  chosen  youths  and  priests  again 
The  saered  banquet  Up  the  stranger  train ; 
Dispensed  from  canisters  the  bread  around, 
And  with  the  foaming  wine  the  goblets  crown'd: 
Tlie  Dardan  prince  and  every  Trojan  guest, 
Radia'd  at  ease,  partake  the  solemn  reast. 
But  when  the  rage  of  craving  hunger  fled, 
Thus  to  the  chief  the  hoary  monarch  said  s 

"  *Tis  not  for  nought  we  pay  these  rites  divine 
To  great  Alcides'  cver-bonour'd  shrine ; 
Our  worship  springs  from  gratittule  sincere^ 
Kot  heady  zeal,  nor  superstitious  fear  ; 
Nor  are  tmr  tribes  by  blind  devotion  aw'd  { 
But,  sav'd  by  Hercules,  adore  the  god. 
For  lo  !  in  air  yon  hanging  rock  behold  ! 
See  heaps  on  heaps,  on  ruins  ruins  roU'd ! 
See  yon  huge  cavern,  yawning  wide  around  ! 
Where  still  the  shattered  mountain  spreads  the 

ground. 
That  spacious  bold,  grim  Cacus  once  possest. 
Tremendous  fiend  !  half  human,  half  a  beast ! 
Beep,  deep  as  Hell,  the  dismal  dungeon  lay. 
Dark  and  impervious  to  the  beanis  of  day. 
With  copious  slaughter  smok'd  the  purple  floor ; 
Pale  heads  hung  horrid  on  the  lofty  door, 
Dreadful  to  view  !  and  droppM  with  crimson  gore. 
The  fiend  from  Vulcan  fqprung  j  and,  like  his  sire. 
The  mighty  monster  breathed  a  storm  of  fire. 
So  fierce  he  rag'd ;  till  time  at  length  bestow'd 
The  presence,  aid,  and  vengeance  of  a  god. 
For  now  Alcides  left  the  realms  of  Spain, 
Proud  of  the  spoils  of  huge  Geryon  slain. 
To  these  fair  shores  the  bellowing  droves  he  led  ; 
Along  the  banks  and  flow'ry  vales  they  fed. 
The  fiend  resolves  to  bear  the  prize  away 
By  fraud  or  force ;  and  meditates  the  prey. 
Four  beauteous  heifers,  four  fair  bulls  he  took, 
Enclosed  aad  iodg'd  them  iu  the  gloomy  rock ; 
But  by  their  tails  the  struggling  prey  he  drew. 
And  thought  to  puzzle  the  deluded  view. 
Tlie  turning  tracks,  inverted,  where  they  tread. 
Back  from  the  monster's  darkwme  cavern  led. 
Meantime  the  mighty  drove  the  hero  leads 
To  fresher  pastures^  and  untrampled  meads. 
The  parting  herds  spread  wide,  and  roar  around ; 
Fields,  woods  and  hills,  rebellow  to  the  sound. 
When  lo  I  a  heifer  heard  her  love  complain. 
And  roar'd  responsive  from  the  cave  again  ; 
From  vault  to  vault  the  sound  in  thunder  flew, 
And  the  detected  fraud  appeared  in  view. 
Alcides  seizM  his  arms,  intiam'd  with  ii^, 
Page  in  bis  looks,  and  all  his  soul  on  fire  ; 
Fierce  in  his  hands  the  ponMrous  olub  he  {(hook, 
And,  mad  for  vengeance,  mounts  th'  aerial  rock. 
Then,  first  appall'd,  the  monster  we  descry, 
Death  in  his  cheek,  and  horrour  in  his  eye. 
Swift  as  the  wind,  with  terrour  wing'd,  he  fled. 
And  in  the  ^iuomy  cavern  piung'd  hts  head. 


The  pond'rous  rock,  }rap«iefa»h]y  rtreof  , 
On  tolid  hinges  by  his  lather  hun^ 
To  guard  the  dreadful  dungeon,  down  be  drew  9 
The  shatter^  chains  and  bunting  barriers  flew. 
Scarce  had  the  fiend  let  down  th' enonnoos  weight, 
When  fierce  the  god  came  thundVing  to  the  gate. 
He  gnash'd  bis  teeth  with  tage,  the  passes  try'd, 
And  roll'd  hb  ea^er  eyes  on  every  side ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  a  fiery  glance  he  threw, 
And  thrice,  impetuous,  round  the  moontaiQ  flev; 
Thrice  strove  to  storm  the  massy  gates  in  vain ; 
And  thrice,  o'erspent,  tat  panting  on  the  plain. 

"  A  pointed  rock  behind  the  cavern  stood, 
Tliat  to  the  left  frowned  dreadful  o'er  the  flood, 
Black,  rough,  and  vast$  a  pile  of  wond'rous  heigt^ 
A  solemn  haunt  for  every  bird  of  night 
This,  from  the  right,  the  god  incumbent  shook; 
Fierce  from  the  solid  bate  he  heav'd  the  rock. 
Then  push'd  convulsive  with  a  frightful  peal, 
The  smoaking  steep  rolls  thuod'ring  down  the 

vale. 
To  the  loud  din,  earth,  air  and  beay'o  reply } 
The  banks  start  wide ;  and  back  the  surges  ftf, 
Expoe'd  to  sight  the  monster's  dungeon  lay, 
And  the  huge  cave  flew  open  to  the  day.     • 
So,  if  the  bolts  of  Jove  should  borst  the  groood, 
And  opening  earth  discloK  the  vast  profound, 
The  solemn  secrets  of  the  dark  abodes. 
Heirs  dreadful  regions,  dreadful  ev'n  to  gods; 
Full  on  the  black  abyss  the  beanw  would  play, 
And  the  pale  ghosts  start  at -the  flash  of  day : 
As  pale  (his  dungeon  storm'd)  with  wild  afirigfat, 
Glar^  the  dire  fiend,  surprisM  in  open  light 
He  roars  aloud,  while  thond'ring  frotn  above, 
Full  on  the  foe  the  furious  hero  drove. 
With  every  vengeful  instrument  io  view. 
Whole  trunks  of  trees  and  broken  rocks  be  tlnev* 
Now  round  the  cavern,  in  deq>air  of  flight, 
Th'  enormous  monster  breathes  a  sudden  nighl; 
To  blind  or  blast  his  mighty  ibe,  expires 
Thick  clouds  of  smoke,  and  aU  bis  father's  flni. 
With  that  the  vengeful  god  in  fury  grew, 
And  headlong  through  the  bumiag  tempest  flew. 
Fieroe  on  the  fiend,  through  stifling  fames  hecaoM^ 
Through  streams  of  smolw  and  deluges  of  flame; 
Tliere,  while  in  vain  he  braath'd  the  fires  aioond, 
His  trt^mbling  prize  the  great  Alcides  found ; 
Limb  lock'd  in  limb,  from  earth  his  feet  be  ttuk, 
And  on  the  ground  his  monstrous  bulk  extends; 
Strangled  the  struggling  foe  with  matchless  migbt, 
And  from  their  caverns  tore  the  balls  of  sight 
Thus  the  hage  fiend,  exhausted,  breathless,  tif'd. 
Loud  bellowing,  in  th'  Herculean  grasp  expii^L 
The  god  then  burst  the  gates ;  and  open  lie 
The  den's  vast  depths,  all  naked  to  the  sky. 
Th'  expanded  caves  dismiss  th'  imprison'd  prey 
From  the  black  darksome  dungeon  to  the  day. 
Forth  by  the  feet  the  crowds  the  monster  drew; 
On  his  huge  size  they  feast  their  eager  view ; 
His  .shaggy  limbs,  his  dreadful  eyes  admire, 
Aud  gaping  throat,  that  breath'd  infernal  -fire 
<'  From  that  blest  hour  th'  Arcadian  tribef 
bestowed 
Tlvse  solemn  honours  on  their  guardian  god. 
Potitiiis  first,  his  gratitude  to  prove, 
Ador*d  Alcides  hi  the  shady  grove ^ 
And,  with  the  old  Pinarian  sacred  line. 
These  altars  rai&M,  and  paid  the  rites  divine, 
Rites,  which  our  sons  for  ever  shall  i 
.  And  ever  sacced  shall  the  grove  i 
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l^ime  ihen,  wifh  wto  freat  Alcides  pmy, 
^od  crown  yoar  hesdtt  tod  totanmse  the  day. 
iQToke  ottr  coittmoa  god  wHh  hymns  diTine, 
And  from  the  goblet  poor  the  generoos  wine." 
He  seid,  and  with  the  |K>pltr'8  sacred  booght. 
Like  great  Akides,  binds  hb  hoary  brows ; 
lUiiM  the  crowned  goblet  high  in  open  view : 
With  him,  the  guests  the  holy  rite  pursue. 
And  on  the  board  the  rich  libation  threw. 

Now  firom  before  the  rising  shades  of  night, 
Boll'd  down  the  stotp  of  Hear*n,  the  beamy  light. 
Clad  in  the  fleecy  spoils  of  sbeep,  proceed 
The  holy  priests ;  Potitios  at  their  head. 
With  flaming  bntidsatid  ofi^ings,  march  the  train, 
ilnd  bid  the  hallowM  altars  blaxe  again ; 
With  care  the  copious  viands  they  dispose ; 
And  for  their  guests  a  second  bi^nquct  rose. 
The  fires  curl  high ;  the  Salii  dance  around 
To  sacred  strains,  with  shady  poplars  crowned. 
The  qHires  of  old  and  jrdung,  in  lofty  lays, 
Hesound  great  Hercules'  immortal  praise. 
How  first,  his  inflmt  hands  the  snakes  overthrew. 
That  Jono  sent ;  and  the  dire  monsters  slew. 
What  mighty  cities  neat  his  arms  destroy, 
Th'  (Echalian  walls,  and  stately  towers  of  Tkoy. 
The  thousand  labours  of  the  hero's  hands, 
Eqjoin'd  by  proud  Burystheus'  stem  commands, 
Aad  Jove's  revengdul  queen.     Thy  matchless 

might 
Cercame  the  ckjad4iom  Centanra  in  the  fight  $ 
Hylcns,  Pholns  sunk  beneath  thy  feet. 
And  the  grim  bull,  whose  rage  dispeopled  Crete. 
Beneath  thy  arm  the  Nemean  monster  fell , 
Thy  arm  with  tenour  filPd  the  realms  of  Hell ; 
Ev'n  Hell's  grim  porter  shook  with  dire  dismay. 
Shrunk  back,  and  trembled  o'er  his  mangled  prey. 
No  shapes  of  dagger  could  thy  soul  aAight  i 
Nor  huge  Typhceus,  towering  to  the  fight. 
Nor  Lema's  fiend  thy  courage  could  confound, 
With  all  her  hundred  heads,  that  hiss'd  around. 
Hail,  mightj  chief,  advanc'd  to  Heaven's  abodes  ! 
Hail,  son  or  Jove ;  a  god  among  the  gods ! 
Be  present  to  the  vows  thy  suppliants  pay, 
And  with  a  smile  these  grateful  rites  survey. 
Thus  they — but  Cacua'  cavern  crowns  the  strain. 
Where  the  grim  monster  breath'd  bis  flames  in  vain. 
To  the  glad  song,  the  vales,  the  woods  rebound, 
The  lofty  hills  reply,  and  echo  to  the  eouod. 

The  sacred  rites  complete,  the  numerous  train 
Back  to  the  city  bend  their  course  again. 
Trembling  with  age,  slow  moves  the  monarch  on. 
Between  the  hero  and  his  blooming  son. 
They  pass  with  pleasure  the  remains  of  day 
In  various  converse,  that  beguiles  the  wiy. 
Around  th'  illustrious  stranger  darts  his  sight. 
And  views  each  place  with  wonder  and  delight : 
Curious  each  ancient  monument  surveys. 
And  asks  of  ewerj  work  of  ancient  dajrs. 
Half  sunk  in  ruins,  and  by  age  o'ercome— 
When  thirt,  the  foundtr  of  migestic  Rome : 

**  Know,  mighty  prince,  the»c  venerable  woods, 
Of  old,  were  haunted  by  the  silvan  gods. 
And  savage  tribes,  a  rugged  race  w))o  took 
Their  birth  primevalYrom  the  stubborn  oak. 
No  laws,  no  manners  form'd  the  barbarous  race ; 
But  wild,  the  natives  rov'd  from  place  to  place ; 
Untaught  and  rough,  improvident  of  gain, 
They  heapM  no  wealth,  nor  turn'd  the  fruitful  plain. 
Their  food,  the  savage  fruiti  the  ftirest*  yield, 
Qr  l^unted  game,  the  fortune  ^f  the  field, 


Till  Saturn  fied  before  viotorkms  Jot», 

Driv'n  down  and  baaish'd  from  the  realms  above. 

He  by  just  laws  embody'd  all  the  train. 

Who  roam'd  the  hills,  and  drew  them  to  the  plam  ; 

'lliere  fixt ;  and  Latium  oall'd  the  new  abode. 

Whose  friendly  shores  conceal'd  the  latent  god. 

These  realms  in  peace  the  monarch  long  controll'^ 

And  blest  the  nations  with  an  age  of  gold. 

A  second  age  succeeds,  but  darker  for, 

Dimm'd  by  the  lust  of  gain,  and  rage  of  war. 

Then  the  Sicanians  and  Auaonians  came. 

And  Saturn's  realm  alternate  chang'd  her  naai^ 

Successive  tyrants  ml'd  the  Latian  plain ; 

Then  stem,  huge  Tybris  held  his  cniel  reign. 

The  mighty  flood  that  bathes  the  fruitful  coas^ 

Receiv'd  his  name,  and  Albula  was  lost. 

I  came  the  last,  through  stontay  oceans  driv'n 

Prom  my  own  kingdom  by  the  hand  of  Heav'n. 

My  mother  goddess  and  Apollo  bore 

My  course  at  length  to  this  anspiciotts  shore.** 

This  said,  the  prince  the  gate  and  altar  show^ 
That  to  hb  parent,  great  Carmenta,  rose ; 
Whose  voice  foretold,  the  sons  of  Troy  thonld  otnm 
With  everlasting  fooie  the  rising  town. 
Here,  Pan,  beneath  the  rooks  thy  temple  stoodj* 
There,  the  renown'd  asylum,  in  the  wood. 
Now  points  the  monarch,  whiere  by  vengeful  ttet^ 
His  murder'd  guest,  poor,  haploH  Argus  fell !      ' 
Next,  to  the  Capitol  their  course  they  hold. 
Then  roof 'd  with  reeds,  but  blazing  now  with  goM* 
Ev'n  then  her  awful  sanctity  appeur'd  ; 
llie  swains  the  local  m^esty  rever>d. 
All  pale  with  sacred  horrour,  they  snrvey'd 
The  solemn  mountain  and  the  reverend  shade. 
*'  Some  god,"  the  monarch  said,  *<  some  latent  god 
Dwells  in  that  gloom,  and  haunts  the  firovni^g 


Oft  our  Arcadians  deem,  their  wondering  eyes 
Have  seen  great  Jove,  dread  sovereign  of  the  skies  j 
High  o'er  their  heads,  the  god  his  sgis  held. 
And  blacken'd  Heaven  with  clouds,  and  .shook 

th'  immortal  shield  1 
In  ruins  there,  two  mighty  towns,  behold, 
Rais'd  by  our  sires  !  huge  monuments  of  old ! 
Janus'  and  Saturn's  name  they  proudly  bore. 
Their  two  great  foundets ! — but  are  now  no  more  !** 

Thus  they  convers'd  on  works  of  ancient  fome» 
Till  to  the  monarch's  humble  courts  they  came ; 
There  oxen  stalk'd,  where  palaces  are  rais'd. 
And  bellowing  herds  in  the  proud  Porum  graz'd. 
'*  Lo,^'  said  the  good  old  king,  **  this  poor  abod# 
Receiv'd  great  Hercules,  the  victor  god  ! 
Thou  too,  as  nobly,  raisQ  thy  soul  above 
All  pomps,  and  emulate  the  seed  uf  Jove." 
With  that  the  hero's  hands  the  monarch  prest. 
And  to  the  mansion  led  his  godlike  guest 
There  on  a  bear's  rough  spoils  his  limbs  be  laid. 
And  swelling  foliage  beap'd  the  homely  bed.  ' 

Now  awful  night  her  soleom  darkness  brings. 
And  stretches  o*er  the  world  her  dusky  wings  ; 
When  Venus,  (trembling  at  the  dire  alarms 
Of  hostile  Latium,  and  her  sons  in  arms,) 
In  those  still  moments,  thus  to  Vulcan  said, 
Reclin'd  and  leaning  on  the  golden  bed ; 
(Her  thrilling  words  her  melting  consort  move^ 
And  every  accent  fons  tlie  flames  of  love.) 

"  When  cruel  Greece  and  unrelenting  fote 
Conspired  to  sink  in  dust  the  Trojan  state. 
As  Ilion's  doom  was  seal'd,  I  ne'er  implor'd^ 
In  those  long  wars,  the  labours  of  my  lord  ^ 
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Nor  urg»d  mf  deaf,  dear  consort  to  iiii|>art, 

Forti  lost  empire,  his  immortiU  art; 

Though  Priam's  royal  of&pring  ctaimM  my  care. 

Though  much  I  sorrow'd  for  my  godlike  hefr. 

Now  as  the  chief,  by  Jore's  supreme  command. 

Has  reached  at  length  the  destiuM  Latian  land  j 

To  thee,  my  guardian  pow'r,  for  aid  I  run ; 

A  goddess  begs ;  a  mother  for  her  aon. 

Oh  !  guard  the  hero  from  these  dire  alarms, 

Torge,  for  the  chief,  impenetrable  arms. 

See,  what  proud  cities  every  hand  employ. 

To  arm  new  hosts  against  the  sons  of  Troy ; 

On  me  and  all  my  people,  from  afar 

See  what  assembled  nations  poor  to  war ! 

Yet  not  in  vain  her  sorrows  Thetis  shed. 

Nor  the  fair  partner  of  Tith^nus'  bed. 

When  they  implored  my  lord  of  old  to  grace 

With  arms  immortal  an  inferior  race. 

Hear  then,  nor  let  thy  queen  in  vain  implore 

The  gift,  tbbie  goddesses  obtainM  before." 

l*his  said  ;  her  arms,  that  match  the  winter  snows, 
Around  her  uuresolving  lord  she  throws ; 
Wlian  lo !  more  rapid  than  the  lightning  flies, 
That  gilds  with  momentary  beams  the  skies. 
The  thrilling  flames  of  love,  without  control, 
Flew  through  the  sooty  god,  and  fir'd  his  soul. 
With  conscious  joy  bar  conquest  she  descry'd  ; 
When,  by  her  charms  snbdu'd,  her  lord  reply'd  : 

"  Why  ail  these  reasons  nrg'd,  my  mind  to  move; 
When  such  your  beauties,  and  so  fierce  my  love ! 
I/)ng  since,  at  your  request,  my  ready  care, 
In  Troy's  fam'd  fields,  had  arm'd  your  son  for  war. 
Nor  did  the  high  decrees  of  Jove  and  fate 
Boofti  to  so  swift  a  fall  the  Dardan  state ; 
But,  ten  years  more,  old  Priam  wight  enjoy 
Th»  inrperial  sceptre,  and  the  throne  of  Troy. 
Yet,  if  our  queen  is  bent  the  war  to  wage. 
Her  sacred  cause  shall  all  our  art  engage. 
The  noblest  arms  our  potent  skill  can  frame. 
With  breathing  bellows  or  the  forming  flame, 
Or  polish'd  steel,  refulgent  to  behold, 
Or  mingled  metals,  damask'd  o'er  with  gold, 
Shall  grace  the  chief:  thy  anxious  fears  give  o*cr, 
And  doubt  thy  interest  in  my  love  no  more." 
He  spoke;    and,    flr'd  with  transport  by   her 
charms, 
Olasp'd  the  fair  goddess  in  his  eager  arms  ; 
Then  pleased,  and  panting  on  her  bosom  lay. 
Sunk  in  repose,  and  all  dissolv'd  away  ! 
But  ros^  refresh'd,  impatient  from  the  bed, 
When  half  the  silent  hours  of  night  were  fled : 
What  time  the  poor  laborious  frusral  dame, 
Who  plies  the  distaff,  stirs  the  dying  flame; 
Employs  her  handmaids  by  the  winking  light. 
And  lengthens  out  their  task  with  half  the  night ; 
Thus  to  her  children  she  divides  the  bread. 
And  guards  the  honours  of  her  homely  bed: 
So  to  his  la«k,  before  the  dawn,  retires 
From  soft  repo«5e  the  father  of  the  fires. 
Amid  th'  Hesperian  and  Sicilian  flood 
AH  black  with  smoke,  a  rocky  island  stood. 
The  dark  Vulranian  land,  the  region  of  the  god. 
Here  the  grim  Cyclops  ply,  in  vaults  profound, 
The  huge  /Eolian  forge,  that  thunders  round. 
Th'  eternal  anvils  ring  the  dungeon  o'er ; 
From  side  to  side  the  fiery  caverns  roar,      [blows ; 
I/)ud  groans  the  ma^  beneath  their  ponderous 
Fierce  burns  the  flame,  and  the  full  furnace  glows. 
To  this  dark  region,  from  the  bright  abode, 
'*h  speed  impetuous  flew  the  fiery  god. 


Th'  altetnatc  blows  t\»  bnwny  brethren  ^tal ;  . 
Thick  burst  the  sparklet  from  the  torttir'd  steel*  - 
Huge  strokes,  rough  Sterop€t  «ad  Bronlcs  gate. 
And  strong  Pyracmon  shook  thejglocxBy  care. 
Before  their  sovereign  csine,  the  Cyclops  stroTe 
With  eager  speed,  to  foiige  a  bolt  for  Jove, 
Such  as  by  Heaven's  almighty  lord  are  buri'd, 
All  charg'd  with  vengeance  on  a  guilty  world. 
Beneath  their  bauds,  tremendous  to  aorvey  >. 
Half  rough,  balfform'd,  the  dreadfol  cogiae  lay : 
Three  points  of  rain  ;  tisr^  folks  of  hail  conspire; 
Three  arm'd  with  wind ;  and  three  were  barb>d  witk 

fire. 
The  mass  they  iemper'd  tliick  vidi  livid  rays, 
Pear,  wrath  and  terrour,  and  tbe  Rghtnmg's  blaze. 
With  equal  speed,  a  second  train  prepare 
The  rapid  chariot  for  the  god  of  war ; 
The  thond'rmg  wheels  and  axles,  that  excite 
The  madding  nations  to  tbe  rage  vf  fight 
Some,  in  a  fringe,  the  bumish'd  serpents  rsll'd 
Round  the  dread  egis,  bright  with  scales  of  goU ; 
The  horrid  segiS}  g^reat  Minervft's  shield. 
When,  in  her  wrath,  she  takes  the  fotkl  lield. 
All  charg'd  with  curling  snakes  the  boss  they  rufA, 
And  the  grim  Gorgon's  head  tremendous  blaz*d. 
In  agonizing  pains  the  monster  firown'd. 
And  roird,  in  death,  her  fiery  eyes  arovnd. 
•  "  Throw,  throw  your  tasks  astde,"  the  sofmign 
"  Arms  for  a  godlike  hero  must  be  made,     [said; 
Fly  to  the  work  before  the  dawn  «f  day ;    [pby  1* 
Your  speed,  your  strength,  and  all  your  ddll  4ii- 

Swift  as  the  word,  (his  orders  to  porsae) 
To  the  black  labours  of  the  forge  they  flew ; 
Vast  heaps  of  sted  in  the  deep  furnace  r^Vi, 
And  bubbling  streams  of  brass,  and  floods  of  mdted 
gold. 
Tlie  brethren  first  a  gkmous  shield  prepare, 
Capacious  of  the  whole  Rutuljan  war. 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  the  blazing  buckler  firame ; 
Some  with  huge  bellows  rouse  the  roaring  flame : 
Some  in  the  stream  the  hissing  metals  drown'd; 
From  vault  to  vault  the  thund'ring strokes  reboun^j 
And  the  deep  caves  rebellow  to  the  sound.     « 
Exact  in  time  each  ponderous  hammer  plays ; 
In  time  their  arms  the  giant  brethren  raise. 
And  turn  the  glowing  mass  a  thousand  ways. 
These  cares  employ  the  father  of  the  fires : 
Meantime  Kvanderfrom  his  couch  retires, 
CalPd  by  the  purple  t>eams  of  mom  away, 
And  tuneful  birds,  that  hail'd  the  dawning  day. 
First  the  warm  tunic  round  his  limbs  he  threw  j 
Next  on  his  feet  the  shining  sandals  drew. 
Around  his  shoulders  flow'd  the  pantber^s  hide. 
And  the  bright  sword  hung  glittering  by  his  side. 
Two  mighty  dogs,  domestic  at  his  board, 
(A  faithful  guard)  attend  their  aged  lord. 
The  promisM  aid  revolving  in  his  breast. 
The  careful  monarch  sought  his  godlike  gnest, 
Who  with  Achates  rose  at  dawn  of  day. 
And  join'd  the  king  and  Pallas  on  the  way.     [took 
Their  friendly  hands  exchanged,  their  seats  they 
Amid  the  hall ;  and  first  Evander  spoke  ; 

**  Great  prince,  the  guardian  of  theTrqianstste! 
Who,  safe  in  thee,  defies  the  firowns  of  fete  ; 
Small  is  our  force,  and  slender  our  relief; 
Far,  far  unworthy  such  a  glorious  chief. 
For  here,  old  Tyber  bounds  our  lands ;  and  tbers 
The  stem  RutuJians  gird  our  walls  with  warj 
Yet  to  our  court  kind  fortune  led  thy  way ; 
.And  mighty  aids  the  willing  fetes  display ; 
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By  me  whole  DBtiont»  in  thy  caiii«  elly^d,    ' 
Whole  iio6U  iD  arms  Shall  gather  to  thy  side. 
For  near  these  walls,  amid  ^he  Tuscan  lands. 
Seated  on  rocks,  proud  Agyllina  sunds. 
Rais'd  by  the  Lydian  train,  sublime  id  air, 
A  martial  race,  and  terrible  in  war, 
For  ages  flourished  this  distinguish^  town  ; 
Vast  was  her  wealth,  and  glorious  her  renown ; 
Till  stem  Mezentius  made  her  sons  obey 
His  lawless  arms,  and  arbitrary  sway. 
What  tongue  can  such  barbarities  record. 
Or  count  the  slaughters  of  bis  rnthless  sword  ? 
Give  him,  ye  gods  '.  if  justice  you  regard, 
Give  him,  and  all  his  race,  the  due  reward  ! 
Twos  not  enough,  the  good,  the  guiltless  blsd ; 
Still  wone ;  he  bound  the  living  to  the  dead. 
These,  limb  to  limb,  and  face  to  face  he  join'd, 
(Oh  !  monstrous  crime  of  unexampled  kind  !) 
Till  chokM  with  stench  the  ling'ring  wretches  lay, 
And  in  the  loath'd  embraces  dy'd  away. 
At  length,  their  patienca  tir*d,  his  subjects  rose. 
Besiege  the  tyrant,  and  hia  walls  enclose. 
Subdue  his  guards,  destroy  his  friends,  and  aim 
FuH  at  the  regal  towers  the  vengeful  fl^me ; 
Wliile  for  defence  to  Tumus  he  withdrew. 
And  safe,  through  all  the  dond  of  slaughter>  flew. 
But  arm'd  by  just  revenge,  the  Tuscan  band 
To  death  the  royal  fugitive  demand. 
At  once  Etruria  fires  her  martial  train, 
And  all  her  sons  embattled  spread  the  plain. 
By  me  dispos'd,  shall  march  these  mighty  hosts 
Beneath  thy  conduct,  ftom  their  native  coasts, 
For  now,  ev'n  now  their  fleets  have  reacfa'd  the  land, 
And  the  tall  ships  are  ranged  along  the  strand ; 
They  wait  the  signal,  for  the  fight  prepare  $ 
But  thus  a  sage  retards  the  moving  war  : 
'  Ve  chosen  martial  train,  the  glorious  grace 
And  flower  of  all  our  old  Mssonian  race, 
Though,  by  just  rage  inspired,  your  hosts  are  led 
To  pour  foJI  vengeance  on  your  tyrants'  head. 
No  Latian  chief  these  armies  must  command ; 
Choose  some  brave  general  from  a  foreign  land.' 

"  With  that  their  forces  stopp'd  in  these  abodes, 
Struck  with  this  awful  warning  of  the  gods. 
To  me,  their  chief  bold  Tarchon  sent,  before. 
The  crown,  and  every  type  of  regal  pow*r ; 
Me  they  request  to  lead  their  armies  on, 
Accept  the  sway,  and  fill  the  vacant  throne. 
But  for  these  silver  hairs  'tis  iar  too  late 
To  mix  in  battles,*  or  tlie  cares  of  state ; 
Vain  were  the  thoughts,  so  great  a  war  to  wage ; 
Too  rough  the  task  fwr  unperforming  age ; 
My  son  had  led  them,  but  bis  race  withstood  : 
Born  half  a  native  by  the  mother's  blood. 
But  thou,  great  prmce,  whose  years  and  godlike  line 
Stand  well  ftpprov'd  by  every  pow'r  divine, 
<3e  thou  ;  the  high  imperial  task  sustain  ; 
Go  ;  to  sure  conquest  lead  the  vengeful  tram : 
And  let  my  Pallas  by  thy  sid6  engage, 
Pallas,  the  joy  of  my  declining  aige. 
Beneath  so  g^reat  a  master's  ^Mrmiog  care, 
Lfit  the  dear  youth  Icam  every  work  of  war  j 
In  every  field  thy  matchless  toils  admire. 
And  emulate  thy  deeds,  and  catch  the  glorious  fire ! 
Beneath  his  standard  rang'd,  a  chosen  force 
I  send,  two  hundred  brave  Arcadian  horse ; 
And,  to  support  the  gathering  war,  my  son 
Shall  lead  an  equal  squadron  of  his  own." 

He  said ;  the  prince  and  friend,  in  cares  profound, 
Ix>ng  fixt  the'ur  eym  wHIi  aof^yi  on  the  ground^ 
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Sad,  and  dejected  at  the  short  supply ; 
Till  Venus  gave  a  signal  from  the  sky  ; 
Swifl  from  the  opening  Heavens,  with  awful  sounds 
A  sadden  splendour  broke,  and  blaz'd  around. 
A.  rolling  general  din  they  heard  from  fkr ; 
And  the  loud  Tyn  hene  truuipets  rend  the  air. 
While  thus,  amaz'd,  they  gaze  with  wondering 
Peal  after  peal  runs  rattling  round  the  skies,  [eyes. 
At  last  blight  clashing  arms  the  train  behold, 
That  flush  the  skies,  and  fringe  the  clouds  with  gold. 
But  soon  .^leas  knew  the  loud  alarms, 
The  promis'd  present  of  immortal  arms. 
*'  To  me  alone,  my  royal  friend,"  he  cries, 
"  This  sign  belongs,  an  omen  from  the  skies. 
My  moth<;r  promis'd  these  portents  in  air. 
On  the  first  opening  of  the  wasteful  y-BV ; 
To  me  she  brings,  through  yon  ethereal  road, 
Those  glorious  arms,  the  labour  of  a  god  ! 
Oh  !  what  a  gathering  storm  of  slaughter  spreadi 
On  yonder  hosta,  and  blackens  o'er  their  beads  ! 
How  Shalt  thou,  Turnus,  my  full  rage  deplore ! 
How  shall  thy  waves,  old  Tyber,  smoke  with  gore^ 
When  all  thy  streams,  encumber'd  wi%h  the  slatn. 
Roll  shields,  and  helms,  and  heroes  to  the  main  i 
ftlow  let  the  perjur'd  train  their  arms  prt^are ; 
Since  'tis  their  wish,  I'll  give  a  loose  to  war  !" 

He  said ;  and  from  the  sylvan  throna  retirei  | 
Then  on  Alcides*  altar  wakes  the  fires. 
Glad  he  returns,  the  offing  to  renew, 
And  to  the  household  gods  the  vtctime  slew* 
To  the  aana  rites  return,  with  equal  joy, 
The  hoary  monarch  and  the  youths  of  Tny, 
Then  to  the  ships  he  bends  his  course  again. 
There  culU  the  flower  of  all  the  warrior  train. 
To  wait  him  to  the  field ;  the  rest  he  sends 
With  the  glad  tidings  to  his  son  and  friends. 
Smooth  o'er  the  waves  the  painted  vessels  glide» 
And  with  the  stream  move  gently  down  the  tide. 
Steeds  are  preparM  to  mount  the  Trojan  train,       « 
And  speed  their  progress  to  the  Tuscan  plain. 
But  to  their  prince  a  eourser  was  assign'd. 
Of  matchless  spirit  and  superiour  kind. 
The  bounding  steed  a  lion's  spoils  enfDid, 
With  paws  dependent,  sheath'd  in  shining  gold. 
Straight  through  the  city  flies  the  loud  report 
Of  troops  advancing  to  the  Tuscan  court 
The  shrieking  matrons  weary  Heav'n  with  pn^r  j 
N^ar  and  more  near  they  view,  in  wild  despair. 
The  horrid  image  of  gigantic  wat^     - 
The  good  old  raonavck  than  embrac'd  his  son. 
And  with  a  flood  of  tender  teara  bcgun^ 

"  Oh  !  would  almighty  Jove  once  more  reneir 
That  vigorous  strength  of  youth,  which  once  I 

knew  J  ' 

Wlien,  by  this  hand,  beneath  her  rocky  waH, 
Prameste  saw  her  vanqimh'd  armies  fall ; 
When,  victor  of  the  field,  and  crown'd  with  fame« 
With  piles  of  hostile  shields,  I  fed  the  flame. 
And  sent  great  Herilus,  of  m^tcMess  might, 
Their  martial  monarch,  to  the  shades  of  night ; 
On  whom,  descended  from  celestial  blood, 
Three  lives  his  goddess^nnother^  had  bestow'd. 
Wond'rous  to  tell  I  the  warrior  thrice  was  slain. 
As  oft  reviv'd.  and  arm'd,  and  fought  again. 
Thrice,  though  rencw'd  for  fight^  the  roonarrh  ble^ 
And  thrice,  ef  all  his  arms  LstrippM  thedeaA. 
Such  were  I  now — not  all  these  dire  alarms, 
Daagen,  or  deaths,  should  tear  ma  froai  thy  ann^ 
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Nor  had  Metmi^mOnm  Km  ib«glUm  fpready 
TtnH  beapM  with  wrongt  thy  fiidier>i  aged  head ; 
Nor  thus  QOpQiMifa'd  itraCch'd  hie  rage  abhorr'd 
Ccr  toams,  dispeopled  hy  his  wastelii!  svofd. 
Barbear,  ye  gods !  and  Heaven's  great  mkr,  hear, 
WithdMiegani,  a  king's  aMliither*spray'r! 
My  dear,  dear  Pallas,  if  the  fiites  ordaia 
Safe  to  retoni,  and  Uess  these  eyes  again : 
With  age,  paia,'  sickness,  this  one  Ml  whig  grre ; 
On  this  condition  PU  endnratoTive. 
But  oh!  if  fortune  has  dacreed  his  doom. 
Now,  now,  by  death*  prevent  ray  woes  to  come ; 
Now,  while  my  hopes  and  fears  uncertaia  How ; 
Now,  ere  she  lifts  her  hand  to  strike  the  hlow  | 
While  in  these  feeUe  armsl  <rain  the  hoy. 
My  sole  delight,  my  lait  snrming  joy ! 
Ere  tba  sad' news  of  his  nntimeiy  doom 
Must  bow  bis  hoary  head  with  sorrow  to  the  tomb !" 
With  these  last  words  he  swoon'd,  and  sunk  away; 
His  senranto  to  tha  eouch  their  brsathless  kid 


^Now  through  the  opening  gates  the  warriors  ride, 
JEneasfirrt,  Achates  by  his  side. 
The  Th^an  chiefe  snooaed :  amid  the  train 
Young  Pallas  towers,  coaspicuoas  o'er  the  plain. 
All  bright  his  Aiilitary  porple  iow^d ; 
His  polish'd  arms  with  golden  splendoiirs  ^ow'd. 
So,  bath'd  in  ocean,  with  a  Tivid  ray 
Flames  the  nfhlgmtslar  that  leads  the  day : 
Wide  through  the  sky,  befote  the  samd  light 
Break,  and  di^»erse  the  scatteriag  shades  of  night. 
High  OB  the  battlements  the  mothers  stand. 
And,  from  the  towers,  snrrey  the  martial  band. 
Through  the  thick  woods,  easbpdyM  in  array, 
The  gliUefiag  sqdadrons  take  the  nearest  way. 
Lond  shouts  arise ;  the  thundering  ooorsers  boond 
Thfough  ckNids  of  dust,  and  paw  the  trembling 
Amigh^grove,  refver^d  for  ages  stood      [grooad; 
Wheve  CsBre  views  witti  pride  her  rolling  flood  s 
HUls  clad  with  ir,  togaaidthe  halkm'd  bound. 

In  times  of  old,  the  pious  Ai|dve  train. 

The  first  possessors  of  the  Latiaa  plain. 

To  the  great  guardian*  of  the  flaids,  hadmnda 

For  ever  aaered  the  devoted  shade. 

And,  on  hb  solemn  day,  their  ananal  offarings  paid. 

Not  fer  from  hence  the  TuMam  host  dispread 

Their  mighty  camp,  with  Tsrchoa  at  their  head. 

From  the  tafrtowflring  point  an  full  survey, 

Stretch'd  o'ar  tha  vale,  th'  embattled  army  hy. 

Hither  JEneas,  wilhhisband,  sncceeds; 

The  train,  refresh'd,  releaae  the  panting  steeds. 

Meantime  his  beaoteoos  mother,  from  on  high. 
Had  brought  the  blazing  present  down  the  sky. 
By  the  cool  stream  the  hem  she  snrvey'd 
'^ithin  the  winding  vale,  and  thus  she  said : 

**  Behold  the  promis'd  arms ;  in  every  pait 
By  Vnlcan  labour'd  with  immortal  art. 
Now  dare  thy  foes,  collected  in  thy  might. 
Now  call  the  haughty  Tureus  to  the  fi^t" 
Then  the  feir  queen  her  joyful  son  embrac'd. 
And  by«n  oak  the  radiant  burthen  plac'd. 
The  wondering  chief  with  sadden  rapture  glow'd, 
itruck  with  the  glorious  labours  of  the  gOd. 
'  Aatonish'd  at  the  biasing  arms  he  stands. 
And,  «ne  by  one,  he  pois'd  'em  in  his  baods. 
The  sword,  with  death  all  pointed,  he  admires, 
4^Uie  proud  helm,  that  shoou  a  length  gf  fifct. 


The  mi^ity  corriat  east  a  tivid  rajr  ^ 
With  scales  of  brass  and  sanguine  ookmis  gay  I 
And,  like  a  flaming  ckrad,  refulgent  shone, 
Pierc'd  with  the  glancing  Tories  of  the  Son. 
The  polishM  greaves  his  manly  thighs  enfold. 
With  mmgled  metals  wrought  and  ductile  gold. 
With  joy  the  weighty  spear  the  prince  behekl ; 
But  most  admir'd  the  huge  mysterions  shield ; 
For  there  had  Vnlcan,  skili'd  in  times  to  conM^ 
Display'd  the  triumphi  of  Immortal  Rome; 
There  all  the  Julian  line  the  god  had  wrought, 
And  charg'd  the  goid  with  battles  yet  nnib^t 
Here  in  a  verdant  cave's  embew'ring  shade. 
The  fostering  wolf  and  martial  twins  *  were  laid; 
Th'  indulgent  mother,  half  redin'd  along. 
While  at  her  dogs  the  sportiva  mfluits  hung, 
Look'd  fondly  back,  and  form'd  'em  with  her 

tongue.  [daoo^ 

Next  Rome  appear'd;  here  shriek  the  Sabins 
Surpris'd,  and  ravish'd  at  her  solemn  games.. 
In  arms  the  Cures  with  their  king  appev. 
And  wage  with  infent  Rome  a  sudden  war. 
At  lengUi  agreed,  from  fight  the  monaichs  < 
And,  at  the  shrine  of  Jove,  condode  the  peace. 
Each  kmg  beride  th^  bleeding  victim  stands, 
With  lifted  eyes,  a  goblet  in  his  bamb. 
Here  the  mad  coursers  flew  the  forest  o'er, 
And,  Umbfrom  limb,  the  peijued  Metins  tore. 
As  vengeful  TttlluB  drags  bun  thffoagh  the  wood. 
The  scnlptor'd  trees  are  all  bedropp'd  wiUi  Uool 

Here  proud  Porsenna,  with  bis  martial  trsio^ 
Bids  Rome  receive  her  bankh'd  king  again. 
Her  noble  sons,  surrounded  with  alarms^ 
Fly,  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  to  arms. 
While  gkriotts  Codes  all  his  host  withstood. 
And  Ckdia  broke  her  chains,  and  swam  the  flood. 
With  furious  looks,  tremendous  to  behold. 
The  nging  monareh  frown'd,  and  storm'd  in  gold. 

There,  for  the  Capitol,  brave  Bfanlhis  strove 
Fought  like  a  god,  and  look'd  a  second  Jove. 
There  stood  thy  palace,  Romulus,  (decreed 
The  seat  of  empire)  roof 'd  with  homely  reed. 
Here  fled  the  silver  goose  through  coorts  of  gold. 
And,  cackling  loud,  th'  approaching  Ganls  foretold. 
Through  the  thick  forest  move  the  hostile  pow'n^ 
And,  fevonr'd  by  the  night,  invade  th^  tow'is. 
Fair  go^len  tresses  grace  the  coooely  train. 
And  every  warrior  wears  a  golden  chain. 
Embroider'd  vests  their  snowy  limbs  enfold ; 
And  their  rich  robes  are  all  adorned  with  gold. 
Two  Alphie  spears  with  martial  pride  they  wiekt 
And  guard  their  bodies  with  an  ample  shiekL 
The  Salii  next  in  solemn  garbs  advance; 
And  naked  here  the  mad  Luperei  dance. 
The  pledge  of  future  empire  from  the  sky. 
The  sacred  targe  strikes  dazzling  on  the  eysb 
In  stately  cars  the  pious  matrons  rode. 
Who  sav'd  their  country,  and  appeas'd  the  cod. 

Far  hence  remov'd,  appear  the  realms  bdov^ 
llie  horrid  mansions  of  eternal  woe ; 
Where  howl  thedamn'd ;  where  CatHme  hi  cbska 
Roars  from  the  dark  abyss,  Hi  endless  painsi 
SeeB  the  grim  furies  all  around  htm  spread, 
And  the  black  rock  still  tremblmg  o'er  his  hesd. 
But  in  a  separate  space  the  jtist  remain } 
And  awful  Cato  rules  the  godlike  train. 

Full  in  the  n^idst,  majestically  roll'd 
The  kolemn  ocean,  wrought  in  figmM  gold  t^ 
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Jkdt  h^Aty  wfevet  cori  bigb  on  erevy  side, 
ibad  lil  vcr  dolpbinf  cat  the  sable  tide.  ^ 

Amid  tbe  flood,  two  mvies  rose  t»  ligbt, 
Witli  beaks  of  brass;  tb*  imniortal  Actian  figbt ! 
An  charg'd  witb  war  tbe  boiUng  biUowt  rolPd, 
And  (be  vast  ocean  flam'd  witb  arms  of  gold. 
Here  leads  divine  Augustus,  tbrougb  tbe  flooidsi 
iThe  sons  of  Rome,  ber  fittbers  and  ber  godtf : 
Prom^bis  bigb  stern  tbe  martial  scene  surreys, 
Wbile  streaming  splendoufi  round  bis  templet 

blase; 
Hi«  sparkling  eyes  a  keener  glory  sbed, 
Tban  bis  great  fntber's  star,  tbat  glitters  o*er  bis 


Next,  witb  kind  gales,  tbe  care  of  every  god, 
Agrippa  leads  bb  squadron  tbrougb  tbe  flood. 
A  naval  crown  adorns  tbe  warrior's  brows. 
And  fierce  be  poors  amid  tb'  embattled  foes. 

.  Tbere  brings  proud  Antony  bis  various  bands, 
l^rom  distant  nations,  ami  from  barbaroos  lands. 
Dispeopled  Egypt  fills  the  watery  plain, 
Andlhe  wbole  Eastern  world  overspreads  tbe  main. 
$ut  O !— the  curse  of  Rome,  tbe  shame  of  war, 
l}is.Pbarian  consort^  follows  in  tbe  rear ! 

Rush  tbe  fierce  fleets  to  figbt !  beneath  their  oan 
And  datsbing  beaks,  tbe  foaming  ocean  roars ! 
AH  big  witb  war  tbe  floating  castles  ride. 
In  bvilk  enormoos,  o'er  tbe  yielding  tide  ; 
Tbe  frothy  surge  like  moving  mountains  sweep. 
Or  isles  uprooted,  rolling  round  tbe  deep. 
Spears,  darts,  and  flames,  fly  furious  o'er  tbe  main ; 
llie  fields  of  K^icune  take  a  crimson  stain. 
Tbe  beauteous  queen,  amidst  the  dire  alarms, 
"With  lupr  loud  timbrels  calls  ber  host  taarms, 
^eatothe  fight,  nor  sees  tbe  snakes,  tbat  wait 
And  bias  behind,  dread  ministers  of  fate  ! 
Against  great  Neptune,  in  bis  strength  arrayed. 
And  beauteous  Venus,  and  the  blue«ey'd  maid. 
Engage  tbe  dog  Anubis,  on  tbe  floods. 
And  tbc^  lewd  herd  of  Egypt's  monster  gods. 
In  poltsb'd  steel,  conspicuous  from  alar, 
Amid  tbe  tumult  storms  the  god  of  war. 
Her.  robes  all  rent,  witb  many  an  ample  stride, 
Orim  Discord  stalk'd,  triumphant,  o^er  the  tide. 
Kext,  witb  ber  bloody  scourge,  Bellooa  flies. 
And  leads,  in  fatal  pomp,  the  furies  of  the  skies. 

Meantime,  enthroned  on  Actium's  towering  height. 
The  god  of  day  surveys  the  raging  fight. 
And  bends  his  twanging  bow.    With  sudden  dread, 
At  the  dire  signal,  all  Arabia  fled : 
At  once  retire,  in  wild  confusion  hurPd, 
Egypt)  and  all  th'  amembled  Eastern  worid. 
Amid  the  slaoghten  of  the  fight  was  seen. 
Pale  «ith  the  fears  of  death,  the  Pbarian  queen; 
Aghast,  she  calls  tbe  kind  prr>pitious  gales 
To  speed  her  flight ;  and  spreads  her  sUken  sails. 
The  god  displayed  her  figure,  full  in  view, 
Aa  o*er  the  floods  with  western  winds  she  flew. 
While  sunk  io  grief,  the  mighty  Nile  bemoans 
Tbe  'shame  and  slaughter  of  his  vanquished  sons. 
He  saw  tbe  rout^  birmantle  he  uoroli'd. 
Spread  forth  his  robes,  and  opened  every  fold. 
Expanded  wide  his  arms,  with  timely  care, 
And  in  h'ls  kind  embnce  receivM  the  flying  War. 

Now  moTCs  great  Csesar,  (all  bis  foes  overcome) 
With  three  proud  triumphs,  thro*  imperial* Rome; 
And  pays  immortal  honours  to  tbe  skies: 
Behold  at  ouoe  three  hundred  templet  riM ! 

*  .       .     tClenpatii. 


Tbe  streets  resound  with  shouts  and  solemn  games ; 
And  to  the  temples  throng  tbe  Roman  dames 
Witb  ardent  pray'rs :  high  altars  rise  around ;  ^ 
And  with  the  blood  of  victims  smokes  the  ground. 
Hd  sits  enthroned  in  Phoebus'  Parian  fane ; 
In  ranks  before  him  pass  tbe  vanquiib'd  train. 
While  he  accepts  tbe  gifts  that  crown  his  toHs, 
And  bangs  <m  high  the  consecrated  spoils. 
Before  the  vietor  movet  tbe  mighty  throngs, 
Witb  different  habits  and  discordant  tongues* 
Here  pass,  distinguish'd  by  tho  god  of  fire. 
The  sdtas  of  AAic,  in  their  loose  attire : 
The  iC&rians  march ;  the  bold  Numidians  ridii ; 
Th^  Gelons  shine  with  quivers  at  their  side. 
Here  crowd  the  Dae ;  and  the  nations,  tbere. 
From  Earth's  last  endis  assembled  to  tbe  war. 
Here,  witb  diminisb'd  pride,  Euphrates  mourns ; 
There  tbe  maim'd  Rbroe  bemoans  bis  broken  bonsi^ 
And  fierce  Araxes,  bridged  of  old  in  vain. 
Now  bends,  submissive,  to  the  Romdn  chain. 

Such  was  the  gloriovs  gift  in  every  part 
By  Vulcan  finisb'd  with  immortal  art : 
(The  forms  unknown,  tbat  grac'd  its  ample  field) 
The  prince  frith  joy  surveys  the  storjr'd  shield ; 
Aloft  be  bears  the  triumphs  yet  to  come. 
The  fortunes  of  bis  race,  the  fotet  of  mi^ity  Rome^ 
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Tvtiitvi  taketf  advantage  of  JEneas's  absence, 
attempts  to  fire  his  ^ps,  (which  are  transformei 
nito  8e»-nyropbs)  and  asteults  bis  camp.  Tbe 
T^ans,  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  send 
Nisus  and  Euryalus  to  recall  ^Eneas,  which  f\ir- 
nisbes  tbe  poet  with  that  admirable  episode  of 
their  firiendsbip,  generosity,  and  conclusion  of 
their  adventurea  In  the  morning,  Tomus  pti|het 
the  siege  with  vigour;  and,  hearing  that  die 
Trqjans  bad  opened  a  gate,  he  runs,  thither,  and 
breaks  into  the  towi^  with  the  enemies  be  pur- 
•lies.  Tbe  gates  are  imniediatdy  closed  upon 
bim ;  and  he  fights  his  way  through  tbe  tow^ 
ta  ihe  river  Tyber.  He  is  forced  at  last  to  leap, 
armed  as  be  is,  into  tbe  i^rer,  and  swims  to  bijp 
camp. 

T RtJs  while  the  prince  collects  auxiltkr  bosti^ 
And  leads  new  armies  from  the  Tuscan  coasts  ; 
Dispatch'd  by  Heav'n's  great  empress  from  tb4> 
TEe  goddess  of  tbe  bow  to  Turnns  flies;        [•Ucl 
Where,  cover'd  with  the  shade,  he  made  ^bode 
In  bis  old  grandsire's  consecrated  Wood ; 
There,  as  at  ease  ieclin*d  the  godlike  onii. 
Her  rosy  lips  she  open'd,  and  began : 

"  Tumus,  this  kind  auspicious  hour  l^estow« 
What  scarce  a  god  could  promise  to  thy  vows : 
For  .10 1  the  Trojan  chief  has  parted  hence. 
And  for  new  succours  courts  th'  Arcadian  prince. 
Thence  to  the  Tuscan  coasu  his  course  be  bends; 
And  I^Tcs  n^Atmiri^,  Ui  fleets,  i«id  ffisoAK 
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Now,  wbik  ^  LydSaw  ia  \m  Cftute  uoite, 
A  ad  the  nw  peataoU  gather  to  the  fight  ^ 
Call,  call  the  fiery  oouraers,  and  the  car ; 
FJy — stortD  his  camp— and  give  a  loote  to  war.** 
This  said,  with  leveled  wings  she  mounts  oo  high. 
And  citts  a  glorioQs  rainbiMr  in  the  sky. 

Heknewthefiur;  hb  lifted  hands  he  spread. 
And  with  these  words  pnrta'd  her  as  she  fled : 
**  Bright  beauteous  goddess  of  the  Tarious  bow. 
What  pow'r  dispatch'd  thee  to  the  world  below  } 
"What  splendours  ope*",  to  my  dazzled  eyes  \ 
"What  floods  of  glory  bant  from  all  the  skies ! 
And  lo !  the  Heav'ns  divbe,  the  plaoeU  roll ! 
Thick  shine  the  sUrs,  and  gild  the  glowing  pole ! 
CallVI  by  th&^e  omens  to  the  field  of  blood, 
I  follow  to  the  war  the  great  inspiring  god !" 

Raptur'd  he  said,  and  sought  the  limpid  tide, 
Wh^re  gurgling  streams  in  silver  currents  glide ; 
There  cleansM  his  hands,  then  raising  High  in  air. 
To  ev'ry  god  addrest  his  ardent  prayer. 

And  now,  all  gay  and  glorious  to  behold, 
Fich  in  embroiderM  vestsj  and  arms  of  gold. 
On  sprightly  prancing  steeds,  the  martial  train 
Spread  wide  their  ratiks  o'er  all  th'  aosbattled 

plain. 
The  van  with  great  Messapus  at  thdr  head ; 
The  deepening  rear  the  sons  of  Tyrrheus  led. 
Brave  Tumus  flames  in  arms,  supremely  tall, 
Tow*rs  in  the  centre,  and  outshines  them  alL 
Silent  they  march  beneath  their  god|ike  guide : 
So  mighty  Ganges  leads,  with  awful  pride. 
In  sev^n  large  streams,  his  swelling  solemn  tide : 
So  Nile,  composed  within  his  banks  again,^ 
Moves  in  slow  pontp,  majestic,  to  the  main. 

lYoy  saw  from  far  the  blackening  cloud  arise : 
Then  from  the  rampart's  height  Caicus  cries : 
'*  See,  see,  my  friends,  yon  dusky  martial  train. 
Involved  in  clouds,  and  ^weeping  o*er  the  plain  ! 
To  arms-r-the  foes  advance-— yout  sword*  prepare  ! 
Fly !— mount  the  ramparts,  and  repel  the  war  !*' 
With  shouts  they  run ;  they  gather  at  the  call ; 
They  close  the  gates;  they  »omit;  they  guard 

the  wall. 
For  so  th'  experienced  prince  had  charged  tha  host, 
When  late  he  parted  ibr  the  Tuscan  coMt ; 
Whatever  befel,  their  ardour  to  restrain, 
TruA  to  their  walls,  nor  tempt  the  open  plain. 
There,,though  with  shame  and  wrath  their  boaons 

glow. 
Shut  m  their  tow'n,  they  wait  th'  embattled  fee. 
But  mighty  Tumus  rode  with  rapid  speed. 
And  furious  spurrM  his  dappled  Thracian  steed; 
Eager  before  the  tardy  squadrons  flew 
To  reach  the  wall ;  and  soon  appeared  in  view 
(With  twice  ten  noble  warriors  close  behind)  $ 
His  crimson  crest  streamM  dreadful  in  the  wind, 
«*  Who  fir«t,»*^he  cryM, "  with  me  the  foe  will  dare  ?" 
Then  hurl'd  a  dart,  the  signal  of  the  war. 
Loud  shout  bis  train;  deep  wonder  seizM  them  all, 
To  see  the  Trojans  skulk  behrod  their  wall ; 
Safe  in  their  tow'rs  tbeiir  forces  they  bestow. 
Nor  Uke  the  field,  nor  meet  th»  approaching  foe. 

Now  furious  Tumus,  thuud*ring  round  the  plai9« 
Tties  every  post  and  pass,  but  tries  in  vain 
As,  beat  by  tempests,  and  by  famine  bold. 
The  prowling  wolf  attempts  the  nightly  fold ; 
Lodged  in  the  guarded  field  beneath  their  dams. 
Safe  from  the  tavage,  bleat  the  tender  lambs; 
The  monster  meditates  the  fleecy  brood ; 
New  howli  with  bonger,  and  now  thintt  for  blood  i 


Roams  hmnd  the  Iobom  that  tiie  prke  €Otlala« 
And  madly  rages  at  the  flock  in  vain : 
Thus,  as  th'  embattled  tow'rs  the  chief  descries. 
Rage  fires  his  soul,  and  flashes  from  his  eyes: 
Nor  entrance  can  he  find,  nor  force  the  trsia 
From  the  close  trench,  to  combat  on  the  plain^ 
But  to  their  fleet  he  bends  his  ftirioos  way. 
That,  cover'd  by  the  floods  and  ramparts,  ky 
Beside  the  camp-^He  caHs  for  boming  hran^. 
And  rais'd  a  pine  aH-flannng  in  hif  hfmds. 
His  great  example  the  bold  troop  itopires ; 
They  rob  the  hearths ;  they  hnrl  the  missive  fires: 
The  black'ning  smokes  in  curling  volumes  rise. 
With  hov'ring  clouds  of  cinders,  to  the  skies. 

O  say,  ye  Muses,  what  celestial  pow*r 
Preserv»d  the  navy  in  that  dreadfnl  hwar. 
And  stopp'd  the  progress  of  the  fsrious  flame? 
The  tale  is  old,  yet  of  immortal  fame ! 

The  Trojan  chief,  prepar»d  to  stem  the  tide^ 
Had  hwih  hb  fleet  beneath  the  hills  of  Me ; 
When  thus  to  Jove,  in  HeaVn**  supreme  abode^ 
Spoke  the  mi^jestic  mother  of  the  gods : 
**  Hear,  and  our  first  request,  my  son,  accord. 
The  first,  since  Heav'n  has  ownM  you  for  her 

lonL 
To  our  great  name,  and  honoor'd  by  our  love. 
On  lofty  Ida  tow'rs  a  stately  grove : 
Tall  firs  and  maples  there  for  years  have  siood» 
And  waving  pines,  a  venerable  wood ! 
To  bniid  his  navy,  I  be8tQW>d  with  joy 
The  hallow'd  Ibrest  on  the  chief  of  Troy. 
Now  anxious  fears  ^stnrb  my  soul  with  care : 
But  thou,  my  son,  faidnlge  a  mother*s  pray'r : 
Bid  seas  and  tempests  spare  the  ships  divine; 
Be  this  their  saiety,  that  they  once  were  mine." 
Thus  she — and  thus  replies  her  son,  who  mill 
The  golden  planets  round  the  spangled  poles : 
**  What  would  our  mother's  rash  request  inteodf 
To  turn  the  fates  from  their  determined  end  ? 
How !  an  hnmortal  state  would  you  demand 
For  vessels  labonr'd  by  a  mortal  hand  > 
And  shall  the  chief  in  certain  safbty  ride, 
O'r  rocks,  o»er  gulls,  and  o'er  th*  uncertain  tide  f 
A  pow*r  so  high  we  never  yet  hestowM ; 
No^'tis  a  pow'r  too  boundless  fi>r  a  god ! 
But  this  we  grant — when,  all  his  labours  o'er. 
The  Trojan  prince  shall  reach  the  Latian  sbot^ 
Whatever  ships  the  friendly  strand  shall  gani, 
Sav'd  firom  the  storms,  and  the  devouring  main, 
Know,  we  will  take  the  mortal  form  flfom  these; 
Each  ship  shall  lanch,  a  goddess  of  the  seas; 
And  with  her  sister  Nereids  shall  divide 
The  silver  waves,  and  bound  long  the  tide." 
Thil  said,  the  lord  of  thunder  seaFd  the  vow 
By  hu  dread  brother's  awfhl  streams  bekiw ; 
By  the  Mack  whirlpools  of  the  Stygian  flood; 
Then  gave  the  sanction  of  th*  imperial  nod ; 
The  Heav'ns  all  shook,  and  fled  before  the  god. 
Now  was  the  hour  arriv'd,  th'  appointed  date, 
Fixt  by  the  high  eternal  laws  of  fa^ ; 
When  the  great  mother  of  the  thundVer  came 
To  guwd  her  sacred  vessels  from  the  flame. 
First  from  the  glowing  orient  they  descry 
A  blazing  doud,  that  stretchM  from  sky  to  iky; 
The  golden  splendours  doubly  gild  the  day, 
^nd  high  in  air  the  tinkling  cymbals  pil|iy* 
At  length,  with  wonder,  and  n^ligtoas  fear, 
A  4eep  majestic  inolce  ihe  Kst'niug  nations  h«r : 
"  Forbear,  forbear,  ye  son?  of  Trov,  nor  lead 
Voar  needless  aid,  o«r  Ttsids  to  dwnd. 
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The  protid  Ratalbn  Aall,  with  greAer  ease. 
Burn  to  their  beds  profband  the  «at*ry  seas  t 
Lanoh  3fou,  my  ships ;  be  Nereids  of  the  floodi  ; 
So  wills  the  mighty  mother  of  the  jcods !'' 

Swift  at  the  word,  the  sacred  ships  obey, 
From  their  loose  anchors  break,  and  bound  away  ^ 
like  sportire  dolphins  plunge  beneath  the  main. 
Then  (wond'rous  !^  rise  in  female  forms  again. 
8p  many  nymphs  lanch  swiftly  from  the  shore, 
As  rode  tall  gallies  in  the  port  before. 
The  fierce  Rutulians  shook  with  wild  affrigfaty 
Ev'n  brav^  Messapus  trembled  at  the  sight. 
Nor  could  he  rule  his  steeds,  nor  check  their  rapid 

flight 
Old  rourm'ring  Tyber  shrunk  with  sudden  dread. 
And  to  his  source  the  hoary  fkther  fled. 
iUl,  but  the  Taliant  DauniAn  hero,  shook, 
Who  rais'd  their  drooping  souls,  while  thus  he 

spoke  : 
**  These  omens  threat  our  foes :  (O  ^^orioos  day !) 
lo  f  Jove  has  snatch^  their  last  relief  away ! 
Lo !  from  our  dreaded  arms  their  ships  retire,  . 
And  vanish  swift  before  our  vengeful  fire : 
To  Troy,  imprisoned  in  yon  narrow  coasty 
The  wat'ry  half  of  all  the  globe  is  lost. 
Their  flight,  the  seas  and  hostile  armies  bar  ; 
The  land  is  ours ;  and  Italy  from  far 
POtirs  forth  her  sons,  by  nations,  to  the  war. 
Her  favouring  oracles  let  Ilion  boast : 
^  Tumus  all  those  empty  vaunts  are  lost 
To  'scape  the  seas,  and  reach  the  Latian  land. 
Was  all,  their  fott«  or  Venus  could  dejnand. 
My  fotes  now  take  their  turn  ;  aud  'tis  in  mine. 
For  my  lost  spouse,  to  crush  the  peijur*d  line, 
like  brave  Atrides,  Til  redeem  the  dame. 
The  shme  my  cause,  and  my  revenge  the  same. 
Will  Troy  then  venture  on  a  rape  once  more. 
Who  paid  so  dearly  for  the  crime  before  ? 
Sure  they  have  long  ago  the  thought  decliu'd. 
Forsworn  the  sex,  and  curst  the  costly  kind  ! 
Fools !  will  they  trust  yon  feeble  wall  and  gate. 
That  slight  partition  betwixt  them  and  fate. 
Who  not  long  since  beheld  their  Troy  renown'd, 
Their  god-built  Troy,  lie  smoking  on  the  ground  I 
Fly  then,  my  friends,  and  let  us  force  the  foe ; 
Seize,  storm  the  camp,  and  lay  their  ramparts  low. 
Nor  want  we,  o'er  these  dastards  to  prevail. 
Arms  forg'd  by  Vulcan,  and  a  thousand  sail ; 
Though  to  support  their  desp'rate  cause  should  join 
Arcadia's  sons  with  all  the  Tuscan  line : 
Nor  need  the  wretches  fear,  with  vain  affright^ 
The  sacred  thefts  or  murders  of  the  night 
A  robb'd  palladium,  and  an  ambush'd  force, 
Lodg'd  in  the  caverns  of  a  monstrous  horse. 
A  conquest  in  the  dark  my  soul  disclaims ; 
No~^et  us  gird  by  day  their  walls  with  flames, 
fioon  shall  they  find  no  Argive  host  appears. 
Whom  Hector  baflM  ten  revolving  years. 
Now  go,  my  valiant  friends,  and  pass  away 
In  due  repast  the  small  remains  of  day : 
But  rite,  rise  early  with  the  dawning  light. 
Fresh  from  repose,  and  vigerous  for  the  fight?'* 

Meantime  it  falls  to  great  Messapus'  care. 
The  ramparts  to  surround  with  fire  and  war. 
Twice  sev'n  Rululian  leaders  head  the  bands  | 
An  hundred  spears  each  valiant  chief  commands : 
Proudly  they  march,  in  gold  and  purple  gay. 
And  crimson  crests  on  every  helmet  play,    [supine 
They  watch,  they  rest,  by  turns ;  and,  stretch'd 
On  the  green  carpet,  quaff  the  fen'rons  rot. 


The  fires  gleam  round,  and  shoot  a  rudd^  li^t; 
Jn  plays  and  pleasures,  pass  the  jovial  nig^t 

This  scene  the  Trojans  from  their  trenches  view  $ 
All  seize  their  arms,  and  to  their  ramparts  flew  j 
In  wild  affright  to  guard  the  gates  theyi  pour, 
Join  bridge  to  bridge  with  speed,  and  tow'r  to  tow'e. 
Thus  while  th'  endanger'd  bulwarks  they  maintain^ 
Mnestheus  and  brave  Serestus  fire  the  train. 
(The  prince  had  left  to  their  «sperienc'd  care. 
If  aught  bcfel,  the  conduct  of  the  war.) 
Now  all  the  soldiers  to  their  pq^  were  flown. 
And  in  their  turns,  successive,  guard  the  town. 

The  valhint  Nisus  topk  hfk  lot,  to  wait 
Before  the  portal,  and  defend  the  gate. 
From  Ida's  native  woods  the  warrior  came, 
Skill'd  with  the  dart  to  pierce  the  flying  game : 
With  him  Ruryalus,  who  match'd  in  arms 
Troy's  bravest  youths,  and  far  exceli'd  in  charms; 
So  young,  the  springing  down  but  jukt  began 
To  shade  hb  bloomrog  cheeks,  and  promise  man. 
These  boys  in  sacred  friendship  were  ally'd, 
And  join'd  ia  martial  labours,  side  by  side  ; 
In  ev'ry  danger,  ev'ry  glory,  shar'd ; 
And  both  alike  were  planted  on  the  guard. 

"  Has  Heav'n,"  cry'd  Nisus  first,  <*  this  warmtk 
bestow'd? 
Heav'n !  or  a  thought  that  prompts  me  like  a  god  ? 
This  glorious  warmth,  my  friend,  that  breaks  mf 

rest? 
Some  high  exploit  lies  throbbing  at  my  breast 
My  glowing  mind  what  gen'reus  arduurs  raise. 
And  set  my  mounting  spirits  on  a  blase  !  * 

See  the  loose  discipline  of  yonder  train ; 
The  lights,  grown  thin,  scarce  glimmer  firoa  die 

plain; 
The  guards  in  slumber  and  debauch  arf  drown'd  | 
And  mark !— «  gen'ral  silence  reigns  around : 
Then  take  my  thought ;  the  people,  fothers,  all. 
Join  in  one  wish,  our  leader  to  recalt 
No|r,  would  they  give  to  thee  the  priae  I  cU 
(For  I  could  rest  contented  with  the  feme    ) 
An  easy  road,  methinks,  I  can  survey 
Beneath  yon  summit  to  direct  my  way." 

The  biave  Euryalus,  with  martial  pridt, 
Fir'd  with  the  charms  of  glory,  thus  reply'd  s 

'*  And  will  my  Nisus  then  his  friend  disdaiai? 
Deny'd  his  share  of  danger  and  of  fiame  } 
And  can  thy  dear  Euryalus  expose 
Thy  life,  alone,  unguarded  to  the  foes  ? 
Not  so  my  fether  fkught  his  gen'rous  boy. 
Bom,  tram'd,  and  season'd,  in  the  wars  of  lVoy« 
And,  where  the  great  ^neas  led  the  way, 
I  brav'd  all  dangers  of  the  land  and  sea. 
Then  too  canst  witness  that  my  worth  is  try'd ; 
We  march'd,  we  fought,  we  conquer'd  side  by  sida. 
Like  thine,  this  bosom  gfows  with  martial  flame  ; 
Burns  with  a  scorn  of  life,  and  love  of  fame ; 
And  thinks,  if  endless  glory  can  be  sought 
On  such  low  terms,  the  prize  is  cheaply  bought 
Let  no  such  jealousl^rs  alarm  thy  breast : 
Thy  worth  and  valour  staqd  to  all  conflsst 
Bi^t  let  the  danger  foil,"  he  cries,  <*  on  me: 
For  this  exploit,  I  durst  not  think  on  thee  ! 
No : — as  I  hope  the  blest  ethereal  train 
May  bring  me  glorious  to  thy  arms  again ! 
But  should  the  gods  deny  me  to  succeed. 
Should  I— (which  Heav'n  avert)— but  should  I 

bleed; 
Live  thou ; — in  death  some  pleasure  that  will  give ! 
Live  for  thy  Nicui'  sake  ^  I  oharga  tbap^  Uva. 
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Tby  blooming  youth  a  longer  term  demands ;—  < 
live,  to  redeem  my  corse  from  hostile  hands ; 
And  decent  to  the  silent  grave  commend 
The  poor  remains  of  him  who  was  thy  friend; 
Or  raise  at  least,  by  kind  remembrance  ted, 
A  vacant  tomb  in  honour  of  the  dead. 
Why  should  I  cause  thy  mother's  soul  to  know 
Such  heart-felt  pangs  ?  Unutterable  woe  I 
Thy  dear  fond  noother^  ^ho,  for  love  of  thee, 
Dar'd  every  danger  pf  the  land  and  sea ! 
She  left  Acestes'  walls,  and  she  alone, 
To  follow  thee,  her  only,  darling  son!" 

**  In  vain,"  he  cryM,  "  my  courage  you  restnun; 
l^y  soul's  on  fire,  and  you  but  plead  in  vain. 
Haste-— let  us  go  I'*  he  said,  and  rais'd  the  guard; 
By  turas  their  vacant  posts  the  Gentries  shar'd. 
With  eager  speed  the  gen  Vous  warriors  went, 
Inflam'd  with  glory,  to  the  royal  tent 

In  silence  hushed  the  whole  creation  lay. 
And  lost  in  sleep  the  labours  of  the  day, 
Kot  so  the  chiefs  of  Ilion,  who  debate 
In  solemn  council  on  th'  endangered  state ;     .     >k 
Propp'd'on  their  spears,  their  bucklers  in  their 
Amid  the  camp  the  hoary  fathers  stand,      [hand, 
'And  vote  an  iqstant  message  may  be  sent 
To  tbeir  great  chief,  their  ruin  to  prevent. 
The  friends  now  beg  admission  of  the  court. 
The  business  arduous,  and  of  high  import 
The  prince  commands  them  to  inform  the  train; 
And  first  bade  Nisus  speak,  who  thus  began : 
**  Attend,  nor  judge,  ye  venerable  peers ! 
Our  bold  adventure  by  ouf  tender  yeai::s. 
As  yonder  bands  in  sleep  and  wine  are  drown'd, 
We,  by  kind  chance,  a  secret  path  have  found. 
Close  by  the  gate,  that  near  tbe  ocean  lies ; 
The  fires  are  tbinn'd,  and  clouds  of  smoke  arise. 
If  you  permit,  since  fair  occasion  calls, 
6afe  can  we  pierce  to  great  Evander's  walls. 
Soon  shall  our  mighty  chief  appear  again, 
AdomM  with  spoils,  and  striding  o'er  the  slain. 
Lord  of  the  field ;  nor  can  we  miss  the  r6ad, 
But  know  the  various  windings  of  the  flood ; 
For,  as  we  hunt,  we  see  the  turrets  rise, 
peep  o'er  the  vales,  and  dance  before  our  eyes." 

Tiien  thus  Alethes,  an  illustrious  sage, 
Renown'd  for  wisdom,  and  rever'd  for  age: 
**  Ev'n  yet,  ye  guardian  gods,  your  pow'rs  divine 
Will  spare  the  relics  of  the  Trojan  line, 
Since  you  the  bosoms  of  our  youths  inspire 
With  such  high  courage,  such  determin'd  fire." 
Then  in  his  arms  the  boys  by  turns  he  took 
With  tfarsof  joy;  and,  panting,  thus  bespoke: 
"  Oh  1  what  reivarids,  brave  youths,  can  be  decreed, 
What  honours,  e(|ual  to  so  great  a  deed  ? 
The  best  and  fairest,  all  th'  applauding  sky. 
And  your  own  couscioiis  virtue,  shall  supply  ; 
The  next,  our  great  ^neas  will  bestow. 
And  young  Ascanius'  riper  years  shall  owe, 
"Whatever  boon  such  merit  can  receive. 
The  friend,  the  monarch,  and  the  man,  will  give." 

**  And  I,  brave  Nisus!"  cries  the  royal  boy, 
**  Swear  by  the  sacred  guardian  pow'rs  of  Troy, 
JAy  hopes,  my  fortunes,  are  repos'd  in  you; 
Go  then,  your  gen'rous  enterprise  pursue. 
Oh  !  to  these  longing  eyes  my  sire  restore ; 
Trom  that  blest  hour  my  sorrows  are  no  more. 
Two  silver  bowls,  who«>e  ample  marpins  shine. 
All  rais'd  with  cosily  .vculpture,  shall  be  thine; 
The  same  my  conquering  father  brought  away, 
^'hen  bw  in  dust  the  faij  ^risba  lay  : 


Two  glittering  tripods,  beauteons  to  bcliold,  • 
And  two  large  talents  of  tbe  purest  gold : 
With  these  a  goblet,  which  the  queen  oTTfra   . 
BestowM  in  Carthage  on  my  royal  sire, 
And,  when  these  vanquished  kingdoms  are  oar  ovai 
When  my  great  father  roonnts  the  Latiao  throne^ 
When  our  victorious  hosts  by  lot  shall  share    < 
The  rich  rewards,  and  glorious  spoils,  of  war ; 
What  late  thon  saw'tt  when  Tumus  took  the  field, 
His  prancing  courser,  helm,  and  golrlen  shield; 
I1iat  courser,  shield,  and  helm,  oif  skill  dirine, 
Exempt  from  lot,  brave  Nisus,  shall  be  tbine. 
My  sire  will  give  twelve  captives  with  their  arini; 
Yet  more — twelve  females  of  distinguish'd  charms; 
And,  to  complete  the  whole,  tbe  wide  domain 
Of  the  great  I^tian  lord,  a  boundless  plahi. 
Hot  thee,  dear  youth,  not  yet  to  maidiood  grovn, 
Whose  years  but  just  advance  before  my  own. 
No  fortune  henceforth  from  my  soul  shall  part, 
Still  at  my  side,  and  ever  at  my  heart. 
My  dangers,^  glories,  counsels,  thoughts  to  ikarel  ' 
My  friend  in  peace,  my  brother  in  the  war!'* 

"  All,  all  my  life,"  replies  the  youth,  *<  shall 
Like  this  one  hour,  at  everla^ng  ^une.        [aim, 
lliough  fortune  only  our  attempt  can  bless. 
Yet  still  my  courage  shall  deserre  success. 
But  one  reward  I  ask,  before  I  go. 
The  greatest  I  can  ask,  or  you  bestow; 
My  mother,  tender,  pious,  fond,  and  good. 
Sprung,  like  thy  own,  from  Priam's  royal  blood; 
Such  was  her  love,  she  left  her  native  Troy, 
And  fair  Trinacria,  for  her  darling  boy ; 
And  such  is  mine,  that  I  must  keep  unknovm 
From  her,  the  danger  of  so  dear  a  son : 
To  spare  her  anguish,  lo !  I  quit  the  place 
Without  oue  parting  kiss,  one  last  embrace ! 
fiy  night,  and  that  respected  hand,  I  swear. 
Her  melting  tears  are  more  than  I  can  bear ! 
For  her,  good  prince,  your  pity  I  impk)re; 
Support  her,  childless;  and  relieve  her,  poor; 
Oh  !  let  her,  let  her  find,  (when  I  am  gone), 
In  you,  a  friend,  a  guardian,  and  a  son ! 
With  that  dear  hope,  embolden'd  shall  I  go, 
Brave  ev'ry  danger,  and  defy  the  foe.** 

Charm'd  with  his  virtue,  all  the  TVojan  pen^ 
But,  more  than  all,  Ascanius  melts  in  tears. 
To  see  the  sorrows  of  a  duteous  son. 
And  filial  love,  a  love  so  like  his  own. 
**  I  promise  all,  heroic  youth  P*  he  said, 
**  Tliat  to  such  matchless  valour  can  be  paidf 
To  me,  thy  mother  stiU  shall  be  the  same 
Creiisa  was,  and  only  want  the  name. 
Let  fortune  good  or  ill  success  decree ; 
*Tis  merit,  sure,  to  bear  a  son  like  thee ! 
Now  by  my  head,  my  fiither*s  oath,  I  vow, 
Whatever  rewards  I  purpose  to  bestow. 
When  safe  retum'd,  on  thee,  the  same  shall  foxt 
Thy  mother,  and  thy  whole  surviving  race."  ^^ 
So  spoke  the  prince ;  and,  weeping  at  the  woisj 
Gave  to  the  pious  youth  his  costly  sword : 
The  sword  with  wond'rous  art  Lycaon  made ; 
An  ivory  scabbard  sheath'd  the  shining  blade. 
To  Nisus,  Mnestheus  gave  a  lion's  hide; 
And  a  new  helm  Alethes'  care  supply'd. 
Thus  arm'd,  they  quit  the  tent;  th'  assembly  waHs, 
With  high  applause,  their  progress  to  the  gatei* 
Mature  in  wisdom,  far  above  his  years, 
The  fair  liilus  in  the  train  appears. 
And  sends  his  father  many  an  ardent  pray'r; 
All  lost  in  wind,  <|pd  scattq-'d  wide  in  air  J 
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trow,  fiivotir'd  by  the  shade,  the  wsrriors  go« 
¥b»  the  deep  trenches,  and  invade  the  foe. 
But,  ere  their  dang'rous  enterprise  is  o'er, 
With  what  large  slaughter  shall  they  bathe  the 

shore  ! 
All  drenchM  in  wine  and  sleep.  He  stretch'd  aroond, 
l^e  careless  soldiers  on  the  verdant  ground, 
Amid  a  pile  of  traces,  wheels,  and  reins. 
And  empty  cars,  encumbering  all  the  plains. 
Here  lie  the  scattered  arms  i  the  gobleU  tliere ; 
A  mad  confusion  of  debauch  and  war.  [call ; 

"  Now,  now,"  cries  Nisus  first,  "  thy  courage 
The  place,  the  hour,  my  friend,  demands  it  all. 
Here  lies  our  road :  while  I  the  passage  find. 
Stay  thou,  and  cautious  watch  the  foe  behind. 
From  side  to  side,  whole  squadrons  will  I  slay. 
Thro'  death  and  horrours  op*nmg  wide  thy  way.** 

With  that,  the  youth  in  silence  drew  bis  sword. 
And  stabb'd  proud  Rhamnes,  a  distinguish'd  lord; 
Jn  ev'ry  deep  prophetic  art  approved, 
A  king  and  augur,  and  by  Tumus  lovM. 
On  the  rich  couch  in  slumbers  deep  he  lay. 
And,  labouring,  slept  the  full  debauch  away. 
The  fote  of  others  he  had  still  foreshown. 
But  failM,  unhappy !  to  prevent  his  own. 

Then  on  the  'squire  of  Remus  fierce  he  flew, 
And,  as  they  slept,  his  three  attendants  slew. 
The  driver  next ;  and  cut  his  neck  in  twain,  ^ 
As,  midst  the  steeds,  he  slumbered  on  the  plain ; 
Last  on  their  lord  employ'd  the  deadly  steel  j 
Swift  flew  the  head  ;  and  muttered  as  it  fell. 
The  purple  blood  distains  the  couch  around ; 
The  weltVing  trunk  lies  beating  on  the  ground. 
Next  Lamyrus  and  Lamus  meet  their  doom : 
Serranus  last,  in  all  his  sprightly  bloom  : 
By  the  large  draught  o'erpow'r'd,  outstretchM  he 
Full  half  the  night  already  spent  in  play  ;       [lay, 
Far  happier  had  it  been,  if  lengthenM  to  the  day. 

Thns  o'er  th»  unguarded  fence  by  hunger  bold. 
Springs  the  grim  lion,  and  invades  the  fold. 
All  dreadful,  growling  in  the  midnight  hours. 
The  trembling  flock  he  murders  and  devours ; 
While  wrapt  in  silence  lies  the  fleecy  brood, 
i'he  savage  rages  in  a  foam  of  blood. 

Nor  with  less  rage  Euryalus  employed 
The  deadly  sword ;  but  nameless  crowds  destroyed. 
Hebegus,  Fadus,  as  they  slept,  he  gor'd  ; 
But  wakeful  Rha?sus  saw  the  slaughtering  sword  : 
Behind  a  goblet  he  retir'd  in  vain; 
For  as  the  foe,  detected,  rose  again. 
The  furious  youth,  with  all  his  force  imprest, 
Plung'd  the  whftle  sword,  deep-bury'd  in  his  breast; 
With  blended  wine  and  blood  the  ground  was  dy'd ; 
The  purple  soul  came  floating  in  the  tide. 

So  vents  the  youth  his  vengeance  on  his  foes, 
Jind  scatters  death  and  slaughter  as  he  goes. 
Now  when  to  brave  Messapus'  tents  they  came. 
The  fires  just  glimmer'd  with  n  quiv'ring  flame. 
The  train  lie  scatt«ir'd,  while  the  steals,  unbound, 
Eifpatiate  wide,  and  graze  the  verdant  ground. 
Then  Nisus  wam'd  hjm ;  for  he  saw  the  boy 
Too  fierce  for  blood,  too  eager  to  destroy ; 
**   Enough  of  death— qur  swords  have  hew'd  the 
We  stand  detected  by  the  dawning  day."         [way 

They  part;  and  leave,  in  piles  confus'dly  rol  I'd, 
Bright  arms,  embroider'd  robes,  and  bowls  of  gold. 
But  yet  the  fond  Euryalus  would  stay, 
ResolvM  to  seize  one  rich  distinguished  prey ; 
The  shining  trappings  Rhamnes'  coursers  bore, 
And  the  brqad  golden  belt  the  monarch  wore. 


Of  M^  to  Renralus  was  sent  the  prize 
By  Cedicus,  the  pledge  of  social  ties  ; 
Which  with  his  grandson  at  his  death  remain'd, 
And  last  by  war  the  fierce  Rutnlians  gain'd. 
This  belt  he  bore,  exulting,  from  the  plain. 
And  in  gay  triumph  wore,  but  wore  in  vain  ! 
Next,  with  Messapus'  helm,  his  brows  he  spread, 
Adom'd  with  plumes,  that  nodded  o'er  his  head. 
Then,  flush'd  with  slaughter  and  the  glorious  prey. 
They  quit  the  camp,  and  seek  a  safer  way.    . 

Meantime,  the  Daunian  hero  to  support, 
Advknc'd  a  legion  from  the  Latian  court ; 
Three  hundred  horse,  while  slow  the  foot  succeed. 
Ply  swift  before,  with  Volscens  at  their  head. 
Now  to  the  camp  the  warriors  bend  their  way. 
And,  on  the  left,  the  hapless  youths  survey. 
Euryalus*  bright  helm  the  pair  betrajr'd, 
On  which  the  Moon  in  all  her  glory  play'd. 
"  'Tis  not  for  nought,  those  youths  appear;  de- 
clare "  [arej 
(Cries  the  stem  gen'ral)  "  who,  and  whence  you 
And  whither  bound;  and  wherefore  arm'd  for  war?"' 
Nought  they  reply,  but  took  their  sudden  flight 
To  the  thick  forests,  and  the  shades  of  night. 
But  the  fierce  warriors  spurr'd  their  steeds^  aad 

stood 
All  round,  to  guard  the  op'nings  of  the  wood. 
O'ergrown  and  wild,  the  darksome  forest  lay. 
And  trees  and  brakes  perplex'd  the  winding  way* 
Hither,  .enciunber'd  with  his  gaudy  prize, 
Distress'd  Eurjralus  for  shelter  flies ; 
But  miss'd  the  turnings,  in  his  wild  surprise. 
Not  so,  swift  Nisus,  who  the  foes  declin'd. 
Nor  knew  th*  endanger'd  hoy  was  left  behind  ; 
Beyond  the  once  fam'd  Alban  fields  he  fled, 
Where  the  fleet  coursers  of  Latinus  fed.     -  [plain, 
There  stood  the  mournful  youth ;  and  from  the 
Cast  a  long  look,  to  find  his  friend,  in  vain ! 
"  Where  is  Euryalus,  my  only  joy  ? 
Where  shall  I  find,"  hecry'd,  "  the  hapless  boy  ?»> 
Then  he  retrac'd  his  former  steps,  and  trod. 
Once  more,  the  winding  mazes  of  the  wood, 
The  trampling  steeds  and  warriors  pour  behind. 
And  the  loud  cries  come  thick  in  ev'ry  wind. 
Here,  while  he  paus'd,  a  general  shout  he  heard  j 
And  lo  !  his  lov'd  Eur3ralus  appear'd. 
Surrounded  by  the  foe :  the  gloomy  night. 
And  pathless  thickets,  intercept  his  flight. 
With  joyful  clamours  crowd  the  gathering  train 
Around  the  captive,  who  resists  in  vain. 
What  can  his  friend  attempt,  what  means  employ. 
What  arms,  what  succours,  to  redeem  the  boy  ? 
Or  through  th'  embattled  squadrons  shall  he  fly. 
And,  prest  by  hostile  numbers,  nobly  die  ? 
Then  on  the  Moon  he  cast  a  moiimfnl  look. 
And  in  his  hand  the  pointed  jav'Iin  shook: 
*'  Oreat  guardian  goddess  of  the  woods  !"  he  cries, 
**  Pride  of  the  stars,  and  empress  of  the  skies  ! 
If  e'er  with  gifts  my  father  hung  thy  shrine 
For  his  dear  son,  and  sought  thy  pow'r  divine. 
Or  1  incrcas'd  them  with  my  sylvan  toils. 
And  grac'd  thy  sacred  roof  with  savage  spoils; 
Direct  my  lance,  nor  let  it  fly  in  vain. 
But  wins'd  with  death,  disperse  the  hostile  train." 
This  said  ;  with  all  his  strength  the  spear  he  threw; 
Swift  through  the  parting  shade  the  weapon  flew. 
In  Sulmo's  back  the  point  all-quiv'ring  stood. 
And  pierc'd  his  heart,  but  left  the  broken  wood* 
He  pour'd  a  purple  flood,  as  prone  he  lay; 
While  in  thick  sobs  he  gasp'd  his  soul  away. 
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Tbe crowds fnevoond;  wkmlo!  mtouodiie^ 
Fierce  ai  the  first,  and  siogs  along  the  skies. 
Through  Tagus'  temples,  o*er  the  shrinkiiig  tmin. 
It  flew,  and  sunk  deep4>ury'd  in  the  braiu. 
Kow,  mad  for  veogeance,  Volscens  stonn^d,  nor 
The  dar  iog  author  of  the  distant  woood :       {found 
*\  But  thy  cuKSt  blood  shall  pay  (or  both/'  he  said ; 
^en  rusbM  impetuous  with  the  flaminp  blade 
jkg9in»t  the  treoibliag  boy— with  wild  idflfright, 
AW  pale,  coafus'd,  distracted  at  the  sight. 
From  his  close  covert  Niaus  nish'd  in  view, 
Alii  sent  his  voice  before  him  as  he  flew : 
**  Me,  me,  to  me  alone,  your  rage  confine; 
Here  sheath  your  javeliDs;  ail  the  guilt  was  miae. 
By  yoo  bright  stars,  by  each  ioiBMital  god, 
His  hands,  his  thoughts,  are  innocent  of  blood ! 
Kor  could,  nor  durst  the  boy  the  d-  ed  intend;    - 
h'li  only  crime  (and  oh  J  can  that  offiend  ?) 
^as  too  much  love  to  bis  unhappy  friend  !'* 

In  vain  be  spoke,  for  ah  \  the  sword,  addrest 
V^ith  ruthless  rage,  had  pierc'd  his  lovely  bvaaat 
<With  blood  his  snowy  limbs  are  purpled  o'er, 
And,  pale  in  death,  he  welters  in  his  gore. 
As  a  gay  fiow'r,  with  blooming  beauties  crown'd, 
.Cut  by  the  share,  lies  languid  on  the  ground  ; 
Or  some  tall  poppy,  that  o'er- cbarg'd  with  rain. 
Bends  the  faint  head,  and  sinks  upon  the  plain ; 
So  fair,  so  languisbingly  sweet  he  lies. 
His  head  declined  and  drooping,  as  he  dies ! 
Now  midst  the  foe,  distracted  Nisus  flew ; 
Volscens,  and  him  alone,  he  keeps  in  view. 
The  gathering  train  the  furious  youth  surround  ; 
part  follows  dart,  and  wound  succeeds  to  wound  ; 
All,  all,  unfelt ;  he  seeks  their  guilty  lord;' 
In  fiery  circles  flies  his  thund'ring  sword) ; 
^or  ceasM,  bat  found,  at  length,  the  destined  way ; 
And,  bury'd  in  his  mouth,  the  folchion  lay. 
Thus  covered  o'er  with  wounds  on  ev*ry  side, 
Brave  Nisus  slew  the  murd'rer  as  he  dy'd ; 
Then,  on  the  dear  Euryalus  his  breast, 
Sunk  down,  and  slumber'd  in  eternal  rest 

Hail,  happy  pair !  if  fame  our  verse  can  give, 
From  age  to  age,  your  memory  shall  live ; 
Long  as  th'  imperial  Capitol  shall  stand,    [mand  ! 
Or  Rome's  majestic  lord  the  conquer'd  world  com- 

The  victors, first  divide  the  gaudy  prey  ; 
Then  to  the  camp  their  breathless  chief  convey : 
There  too  a  scene  of  gen'ral  grief  appean ;   f  tiears. 
There,  crowds  of  slaughterM  princes  claim »their 
Stretch'd  o'er  the  plaiu  their  hapless  friends  they 

found. 
Some  pale  in  death,  some  gasping  on  the  ground. 
With  copious  slaughter  all  the  field  was  dy'd. 
And  streams  of  gore  run  thick  on  ev'ry  side. 
All  knew  the  belt  and  helm  divinely  wrought ; 
But  mourn  the  fatal  prize,  so  dearly  bought. 
Now  dappled  streaks  of  light  Aurora  shed. 
And  ruddy  rose  from  Tithon's  saflfron  bed : 
Then  fiery  Pbmbus,  with  his  golden  ray, 
'    Pour'd  o'er  the  op'ning  world  a  flood  of  day. 
When  furious  Tumus  gave  the  loud  alarms ; 
First  arm'd  himself ;  then  call'd  the  host  to  arms. 
The  chiefs  their  soldiers  to  the  fie)d  excite. 
Inflame  their  rage,  and  lead  them  to  t^e  fisht 
On  pointed  spears,  a  dreadful  sight !  they  bore 
The  heads  of  both  the  hapless  youths,  before ; 
With  barli'j-ous  joy  survey  the  bloody  prize, 
Apd  shout,  and  follow,  with  triumphant  cries. 

The  Trojans,  on  the  left,  sustain  the  fight 
From  iheir  Mgh  walls;  the liver guards  the^ght. 


They  line  the  trcttdMt,  «iid  fbe  t«v*n  miidtaiB ; 
Thick  OB  the  ramparts  stand  the  pennve  tiain. 
And  know  the  headstoo  well,  though  covsr'd  <^er 
With  sanguine  stains,  and  all  dofeonM  with  goiet 

Now  to  the  mother's  ears  the  news  had  fled. 
Her  son,  her  dear  EnryaUis,  was  dead : 
The  vital  wanath  her  trembling  limbe  foiaook. 
She  dropp'd  the  shuttle,  and  witAi  bormor  shook  { 
With  hair  dishevellM  kam  the  waUs  she  flies, 
And  rends  the  air  with  agonizing  cries ; 
Breaks  through  the  lbi«inott  troc^M  io  wild  despair, 
Nor  heeds  the  darts,  or  dangers  of  the  war. 

'*  And  is  it  thus,  the  oomfi>rt  of  my  yeais, 
Thus,  thus,  my  dear  Eorjrahis  appeassi 
And  could'st  thon  fly,  my  child,  to  certain  hoBst 
To  death  (oh  cruel ! )  froDS  ^y  motber^  armsl 
So  food  a  mother  ? — nor  thy  parpoae  tell? 
Nor  let  roe  take  my  last,  my  sad,  fisrewell } 
A  prey  to  dogs,  alas !  thy  body  lies. 
And  ev'ry  fowl  that  wings  the  Latian  skies ! 
Kor  did  thy  mother  close  thy  eyes  in  death. 
Compose  thy  limbs,  nor  catch  thy  parting  breath; 
Nor  bathe  thy  gaping  wounds,  nor  deaase  thegore, 
Nor  throw  thte  rich  embroidered  maotle-o'er ; 
The  work  that  charm'd  the  oaree  of  age  away. 
My  task  all  night,  my  labour  all  the  day; 
The  robe  I  wove,  thy  absence  to  sustain. 
For  thee,  my  child ; — bnt  wove,  alas !  in  vain. 
Where  shall  I  find  thee  iw>w  ?    what  land  oontsias 
Thy  mangled  members  and  thy  dear  remains  ? 
How  on  thy  hce  these  longmg  eyes  I  fed  ? 
Ah  !  how  unlike  the  living  is  the  dead ! 
For  that,  o'er  lands  and  oceans  have  I  gone  ? 
Is  that,  the  sole  sad  relic  of  my  son  ' 
That  bloody  ball  !>-No  mote !— ye  foes  of  Troy, 
Come  all,  a  poor  abandoned  wretch  destroy; 
Here,  here,  direct,  in  pity,  ev'ry  dart. 
Plant  ev'ry  jav'lin  in  this  breaking  heart : 
Or  with  thy  bolts,  O  Jove !  condnde  my  woe, 
And  plunge  me  flaming  to  the  shades  below. 
Strike— and  Til  bless  the  stroke,  that  sets  me  fiee ; 
Tis  ease,  tis  mercy,  to  a  wretch  like  me !" 

Her.lood  complaints  the  melting  IVqjaos  hssr, 
Sigh  back  her  sighs,  and  answer  tear  for  tear. 
Their  courage  slackens ;  and  the  frantic  dame, 
With  her  wild  anguish,  damps  the  martial  flame. 
But  3roung  Ascaniits,  while  his  sorrows  flow, 
And  his  full  eyes  indulge  the  gvsh  of  woe, 
With  great  Uioneus,  commands  the  train 
To  bear  the  matron  to  her  tent  again. 

Now  the  shrill  trumpet's  drea^l  voice  from  for. 
With  piercing  clangours,  animatos  the  war. 
The  tix>ops  rush  on ;  the  deafning  clamouis  rwe, 
And  the  long  shouts  run  echoing  round  the  skies' 
Strsight,  in  a  shell,  their  shields  the  Velictass 

threw  ; 
And  the  dose  cohorts  march,  oonoeai'd  from  viev, 
To  fill  the  trenches  which  the  camp  rarround. 
And  tug  th'  aspiring  bulwarks  to  the  gronnd. 
Where  thinly  rang'd  appear  the  op'ning  pow'i^ 
They  fix  their  scaling  engines  in  the  tosr'rs. 
From  far  the  Trojans  missive  weapons  throw, 
And  with  tough  poles  repel  the  rishig  foe; 
Thus  wont.  Of  old,  th' advancing  Greeks  to  dsre, 
And  guard  the  ramparts  in  their  tan  ywiis'  wsr. 
Long  with  huge  pointed  stones,  they  strore  is 

vain, 
To  burst  the  cov'nag  of  the  hostile  train. 
Yet  still  the  bands  maintain  the  fight,  bcjow 
The  brazen  concave,  aQd4efy4hfi  foe. 
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Atleiq^lhi^  l\ps$aiit  with  a  ttighty  shook, 
Eoird  down  a  pond^rooB  fragment  of  a  rock; 
Poll  whei«  the  thidc-embodipd  fquadron  spreadi ; 
Th'  tnormom  maiacaiiiathuiid'rnigroii  their  heads, 
Bioke  through  the  shiiuDg  arch,  and  oni8h*d  the 


And  njth  a  length  of  slaughter  smok'd  the  plain. 
Jn  this  blind  fight  no  more  itfe  foes  engage, 
But  ^itb  their  darts  a  distant  combat  wage. 

There  with  a  blazing  pine  Mezentius  dame. 
And  tost  within  the  works  the  dreadful  flame; 
Tnmendous  chief !-— while  bold  Messapuk  calls 
To  scale  the  towers,  and  tbonden  at  the  walk. 

Ye  sacred  Nine,  inspive  me  to  record 
Whet  numbers  f^ll  by  Tumus*  slaughtVmg  sword. 
What  foes  each  hero  phingM  to  H«ll,  declare, 
Each  death  display,  -and  q>en  all  the  war ! 
Those  mighty  deeds  which  you  alone  can  know. 
Repeat,  ye  Muses !  to  the  world  below. 

Full  o*er  the  wall  a  turret  rose  on  high. 
Stage  above  stage,  unrivalFd,  to  the  sky. 
This  fort  to  gain,  the  Latians  bend  their  care, 
Point  their  fiill  strength,  their  whole  collected  war. 
Vast  fragments  from  above  the  Trojans  throw, 
And  through  the  walls  their  jair'lins  gall  the  ibe. 
A  biasing  torch  the  mighty  Tinikis  flung ; 
Close  to  the  sides  the  flaming  mischief  hung : 
Then,  thundering  through  the  planks,  in  fhry  grew, 
Swell'd  in  the  wind,  and  T!0und  the  structure 

flew. 
With  headlong  speed,  th'  imprison'd  troops  retire. 
Thronged  in  huge  heaps,  before  the  spreading  fire^ 
While  on  one  iMe  their  weight  incumbent  lay,       « 
The  beams  all  burst,  the  crackling  walls  give  way, 
The  pondhxxis  pile  comes  tumbling  to  the  ground, 
And  all  Qlympus  trembled  at  the  sound. 
With  the  proud  structure  fall  the  Trojan  train, 
Wrapp'd  in  the  smoky  ruins,  to^the  plain. 
Their  souls  crushed  out,  the  warriors  bnrjr'd  lie  ; 
Ojr  on  the  points  of  their  own  lances  die.      ^ 
Sav'd  from  the  general  fate,  but  two  remahi. 
And  ah !  those  hapless  two  were  sav'd  in  vain  ! 
Unbless'd  Helenor,  most  advanced  m  years, 
At  once  encompassed  by  U»e  ibe  appears ; 
Him  to  the  Lydian  king,  bis  beauteous  slave 
Lycimnia  bore ;  unfortunately  brava 
Though  bom  of  servile  blood,  the  gen'ioat  boy 
In  arms  forbidden  sought  the  wan  of  lYoy. 
With  glory  fir^d  he  took  the  dangerous  field  ; 
Light  was  |iis  sword,  and  nnadoni'd  his  shield. 
At  first  with  wild  surprise  the  youth  descry'd 
The  gathering  Latian  troops  on  ev'ry  side; 
Then  (bent  on  death)  where  thick  the  javelins  rise. 
Fierce  on  the  close  embattled  war  he  flies. 
So  the  stem  savage,  whom  the  train  surrounds 
Of  shouting  bUnters,  steeds,  and  opening  hounds, 
On  death  determin'd,  and  devoid  of  feare. 
Springs  forth  undaunted  on  a  grove  of  spears. 
But  swifter  Lycus  urg^dliis  rapid  way. 
Though  jav^ins  hiss,  and  swords  aniund  him  play ; 
Flies  to  the  walls,  and  baUlements  again, 
Leaps  high,  andreaehesat  his  friends  in  vain. 
For  close  bi^hind  the  ftirious  Tumus  flew : 
f*  Fool !  oouJdst  thou  hope  «o  efoape  when  I  pnmie. 
Though  swifter  than  the  wind  >"  (aload  he  cries) 
Then  by  the  foot  be  seix'd  his  trembling  price  j 
And,  as  he  hung  afof^  in  dire  cHsroay, 
Tugged  him  with  half  the  sbetter^d  wall  aWay. 
So  Jove^imperial  bird,  through  fields  of  air, 
.Spat^hei  tba  wopysiWHi^arqaifgring  hay  t 


So  the  grim  prowling  wolf,  amidst  her  play, 
Leaps  on  the  lamb,  and  rends  the  tender  prey  ; 
Wild  roams  the  bleating  mother  round  the  plain, 
Se^,  and  laments,  her  slaughtered  child  in  vain* 
Now  wHh  loud  shoiits  they  reiMl  the  torturM  air. 
Fill  the  deep  trench,  and  lay  the  bulwarks  bare. 
Some  Ipad  with  hostile  fires  their  vengeful  handt^ 
And  at  the  turrets  toss  the  blazing  brands. 
As  to  the  gates  the  bold  Lucettus  came, 
Tow  Vd  in  the  front,  and  shook  the  waving  flama^ 
The  great  llioneus  with  vigour  threw 
A  rocky  fragment,  and  the  warrior  slew. 
Young  Lig^s  certain  spear,  Emationsped  ; 
Asylas'  shaft  laid  Chorineus  dead. 
Ortygius  bleeds  by  Caneuse  fg^^\  steel. 
But  by  great  Tumus'  hand  the  victor  fell  f 
Clonius  with  him,  and  Dioxippus  falls. 
And  hapless  Idas,  while  he  guards  the  walla* 
Sagar,  the  next,  with  Promulus,  was  slain  ; 
And  Capjrs  stretch'd  Priveraus  on  the  plain  s 
First  slightly  wounded  by  Themilla*s  dart ; 
(The  shield  thrown  by)  to  mitigate  the  soMnt, 
His  hand  the  warrior  to  the  wound  apply^d ; 
Swift  flew  the  second  dart,  and  nail'd  it  to  his  ndf* 
Its  fotai  course  through  all  his  vitak  held ; 
And  the  pale  corse  lay  panting  on  the  field* 

All  bright  in  arms,  the  son  of  Aroens  stoo^ 
Brad  in  the  grove  (^  Mars,  the  warrior  god  ; 
From  where  PaKcus*  load<Hl  ahan  flame. 
In  gold  and  purple  gay,  the  blooming  hero  came. 
Mezentius  mark'd  him,  as  he  tow'r'd  on  high  ; 
Then  seis'd  a  sling,  and  laid  the  jav*lin  by : 
llirioe  whirl'd  around,  the  whistKi^  bullet  threw | 
Th^  glowing  metal  melted  as  it  flew ; 
Through  both  his  temples  cut  its  dreadful  way  ( 
And,  roli'd  in  dust,  the  beauteous  warrior  lay* 

Then  first  in  fight  the  young  Ascanius  bore 
His  bow;  employed  on  beasts  atone  before* 
His  vengeful  shafts  a  royal  victim  found. 
And  stretched  the  bold  Numaaos  on  the  grouat. 
No|}  long  befora  the  haughty  chief  had  led 
Brave  Turause  sister  to  his  bridal  bed : 
Now,  of  his  high  alliance  vain  and  proud. 
He  stalks  before  thf  troops,  and  vaunts  aloud  } 

'*  What  shame,  ye  Phrygians,  ye  twioe-vs»« 
quished  train. 
To  lie  beleaguered  in  your  walls  again ! 
AH  pale  and  trembling,  in  yon  towers  to  wait ! 
That  rise,  ye  cowards,  hetween  you  and  fhie  i 
Brave  chiefs !  bold  heroes  these  l-~who  come  so  fkt 
To  gain  their  brides  by  violence  and  war ! 
From  Troy  what  god,  what  madness,  called  yon  oeer. 
To  foil  and  perish  on  aforeign  shore } 
Far  other  foes  than  Atreuse  sens  appear ; 
No  cra%  talkra^  Ithaous  is  here. 
We  plunge  our  infonts  in  the  hardening  streams, 
And  season  in  the  frost  their  tender  limbs. 
Our  boys  the  forest  range,  and  lead  the  course, 
Bendthe  tough  bow,  and  break  the  prancins^  horse* 
Ixuig  thirst,  fong  hunger,  our  bold  youths  cao 

bear. 
Plough,  fight,  or  shake  embattled  towns  with^lfe; 
We  live  in  steel ;  in  arms  our  hinds  appear  ; 
And  the  turo'd  javejin  goads  the  labering  steer. 
Ner  flags  our  generous  warmth,  by  years  declined  ; 
Still  flames  the  noble  ardour  of  €be  mind. 
Eyen'the  g^ve  sire  with  martial  vigour  glows,  . 
And  crashes  with  the  casque  4ii8  hoary  brows. 
AH,  all,  engaged  alike  in  warlike  toils. 
Subsist  on  rapine,  and  divkle  the  i 
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^Whileyoii,  the  ftigitiTet,  the  dregs  of  TVay, 
Your  hoars  in  pleasures,  and  the  danoe  employ : 
'  "l^ami  purple  robes  defend  (ye  dastard  bands ! ) 
Your  heartless  breasts  and  unperformiDg  hands. 
Your  female  souls  the  manly  form  disgrace— 
"fience  then,  ye  women»  to  ]^ur  native  place— 
Hence— to  your  Phrygian  XHndymus  away ! — 
With  eunuchs  there  on  pipes  and  timbrels  play  ! 
Go — the  great  mother's  rites  attend  yon  there— 
But  leave  to  men  the  business  of  the  war.'* 

fhus  while  he  spoke  in  scornful  strains,  no  more 
The  young  Ascanius  ^e  proud  boaster  bore. 
He  fiU  an  arrow  to  the  well>strung  bow ; 
But  first  to  Jove  addressed  his  solemn  vow  t 
**  My  bold  attempt,  almighty  sire,  succeed; 
A  milk-white  heifer  at  thy  shrine  shall  bleed ; 
Majestic  shall  he  stalk,  and  paw  the  ground, 
Push  with  his  gilded  horns,  and  spurn  the  sands 
around.*'  ^ 

He  saidt->-and,  to  the  left,  the  sire  on  high 
tloird  the  big  thunder  through  an  azure  sky. 
At  once  his  twanging  bow  Ascanius  drew. 
And,  hissing  fierce,  the  feather*d  arrow  flew  ; 
Kor  flew  the  winged  wrathful  shaft  in  vain, 
But  pierc'd  his  head,  and  stung  him  to  the  brain. 
**  Go— and  once  more  a  valiant  race  defy  !'* 
Thus  the  twice-vanquish'd  Phrygians,  thus  reply. 
Ko  more  he  said ; — loud  shouts  and  clamours  rise ; 
And  transport  lifts  the  Trojans  to  the  skies. 

High  on  a  cloud,  enthron'd  in  open  air, 
Apollo  sat,  and  thence  surveyed  the  war. 
Then  to  the  conqu*ring  royal  boy  he  cries : 
•*  Rise,  glorious  youths !  in  valour  ever  rise ! 
Bise  thus  in  time  to  Heavca's  supreme  abodes, 
The  son,  and  father,  of  a  race  of  gods ! 
"Who,  great  in  arms,  victorious  by  their  swoirds. 
Shall  rule  mankind,  the  world's  majtetic  lords  ! 
Go — mount  from  fanie  to  fame,  auspicious  boy ; 
Broceed,  and  scorn  the  narrow  bounds  of  Troy  !'* 

He  said ;  then  down  th'  ethereal  road  he  flies 
With  rapid  speed,  and  cleaves  the  liquid  skies  ;' 
Assumes  old  Butes*  figure  and  attire, 
Anchises*  long-try'd  friend  and  faithful  squire 
In  fields  of  old ;  and  now  the  chief  of  Troy 
Had  trusted  to  his  care  the  royal  boy. 
Like  this  sage  guardian  to  the  youth  he  came ; 
His  voice,  his  visage,  and  his  arms,  the  same. 

Then  to  the  victor  boy  aloud  he  cries : 
•*  Enough,  jroung  warriors-let  it  now  suffice 
That  unreveng'd  the  great  Numanus  dies  : 
Apollo,  picas'd  thy  first  attempts  to  crown. 
Gives  to  thy  bow  the  glories  of  his  own  : 
Now  tempt  no  more  the  dangers  of  the  war. 
Too  daring  youth" — he  said  ;  and  past  in  air. 
Past  in  a  moment  from  his  wond'ring  eye ; 
And  the  loose  shape  dissolv'd  into  the  sky. 
The  sounding  shafts  the  leaders  heard,  o'er-aw'd 
With  the  loud  quiver,  and  confest  the  god  ; 
Then  urge  the  fiery  youth,  uo  more  to  dare. 
Since  great  Apollo's  voice  forbade  the  war.'* 

While,  prodigal  of  lift?,  to  fight  they  fly, 
A4i  nobly  fixt,  to  conquer  or  to  die  ; 
Stones,  spears,  and  jav'lins,  from  the  works  they 

flung  ; 
From  tow'r  to  tow'r  the  shouts  and  clamours  rung ; 
Helms  clash  with  helms,  the  rattling  shields  re- 
sound i 
Thick  fly  the  darts,  and  cover  all  the  ground  ; 
While  loud  the  battle  roars,  and  thunders  all 
around: 


Thick,  ts  from  wtttam  doodi,  all  <$harg*d  widi 

rain. 
Pours  the  black  atoftn,  and  smokes  akng  thepblni 
Thick  as  the  gathered  hail,  tempestnoos,  flies 
O'er  the  wide  oMun,  and  rattles  down  the  skies. 
When  all  the!frowning  Heav'ns  are  blackea'd  o'er; 
When  Jove  discharges  all  bit  wrathful  stoce. 
And,  deep,  from  ev'ry  cloud,  the  bursting  tbandeii 
Pand'rus  and  Bitaas  at  the  portal  stood,  [lotr! 
Two  giant  brethren,  bom  in  Ida*8  wood ; 
From  great  Alcanor  and  Hiera  sprung. 
The  champions  rose  conspicuous  o'er  the  tbronf; 
The  migh^  champions,  of  prodigioos  frame, 
Tow'r'd  like  the  groves  aind  mouatains  whence  tfaey 


Their  prince,  when  parting  firom  the  Tuscan  stttc, 
Appointed  these,  the  guardians  of  the  gate. 
Proud  of  their  strength,  the  daring  hesoes  tkfov 
Th'  enormous  folds  wide-open  to  the  foe. 
Within,  all-bright  in  arms,  on  either  hand 
Before  the  tow^  the  haughty  warrion  stand : 
On  their  bright  helms  sat  Horrour  plum'd ;  on  hi|k 
Their  nodding  crests  float  dreadful  in  the  iky. 
So  where  the  fields  fair  Athesis  divides. 
Or  Po  tumultuous  rolls  his  swelling  tides, 
With  heads  unshorn,  two  mighty  oaks  appear. 
Wave  to  the  winds,  and  nod  sublime  in  air !  ~ 

Soon  as  the  foes  an  open  entrance  qiy. 
The  war  breaks  in ;  but  soon  their  leaden  fly» 
RepelI'd  by  hosts ;  or  in  the  portal  die. 
Quercens,  Equicolus  alUbr^ht  in  steel, 
Hsemon  and  daring  Tmarus,  fled,  or  fell. 
To  dire  extremes  the  rising  rage  proceeds ; 
The  slaughter  swells,  and  the  fierce  battle  bleedn 
No  more  imprison'd  in  their  walls  they  wait ; 
All  Troy  at  once  came  pouring  to  the  gate  : 
Now,  fliish'd  with  blood,  in  bold  excursion  fiur 
Rush  the  stern  bandSs,  and  mix  in  closer  war. 

Bnt  in  a  distant  quarter  long  engag'd. 
Amidst  the  foes  the  Daunian  hero  lag'd: 
When  to  the  prince  a  messenger  relates. 
That  Troy  had  open'd  wide  her  massy  gates ; 
And,  heaps  on  heaps  the  late  imprison'd  train 
Broke  forth,  and  stretch'd  the  slaughter  o'er  tb« 

plain. 
This  heard,  with  fury  sparkling  in  his  eyes. 
Fierce  to  engage  the  giant  chids  he  flies. 
First,  by  his  lance,  Antiphates  lay  dead, 
Sarpedon's  ofl«pring  by  a  Theban  bed  ; 
The  M>hvB^[ng  lance,  with  all  his  force  address^ 
Transfixt  the  foe,  and  panted  in  his  breast : 
Warm*d  in  the  lungs  the  heavUig  jav'lin  stood  e 
Wide  gapes  the  wound,  and  pours  a  purple  flood^ 
Now  Erymanthus,  now  brave  Merops  fell ; 
Then  sunk  Aphydnus  to  the  shades  of  HeU. 
Next,  while  he  threats  revenge  with  fiery  eyes. 
Beneath  the  chief  the  mighty  Bitiaa  dies : 
No  vulgar  lance  the  valiant  victor  toat 
( In  that  huge  bulk  a  vulgar  lance  Was  lost) ; 
A  strong,  vast,  weighty  spear,  the  hero  threw, 
A  spear  that  roar'd  like  thunder  as  it  flew. 
Not  two  bull-hides,  within  the  buckler  roU*d, 
Nor  double  pond'rous  plates,  and  scales  of  gold, 
Th*  impetuous  weapon,  wing'd  with  death,  cool^ 

stay; 
But  stretch'd  in  dust  the  giant  warrior  by : 
As  the  huge  champion  foils,  the  fiekb  resoandi 
And  his  broad  buckler  thunders  on  the  ground. 
So  from  the  Baian  mole,  whose  stroctures  tia^ 
High  o'er  the  flood,  a  maiiy  fi(agiiieni  Mam^ 
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The  npid  tolKDg  pSe  ^l-hMuflong  sweeps, 
W}tb  one  vast  length  of  ruin,  to  the  deepi ; 
Thick  boil  the  billows ;  and  on  erhry  side. 
Work  the  dark  sands,  and  blacken  all  the  tide ; 
The  trembling  shores  of  Prochyta'^Tesoond, 
And  borniog  Arime  shakes  wide  around ; 
The  mass,  by  Jisite,  o'er  huge  Typhoeus  spread;  . 
The  giant  heurs  the  peal ;  and,  seiz'd  with  dread, 
Starts,  turns,  and  bellows  on'  his  fiery  bed. 

Now  Mars  himself  inspires  the  Latam  band. 
Warms  cr'ry  heart,  and  strengthens  cv'ry  hand ; 
And,  while  he  turns  their  trembling  ibes  to  fight^ 
The  kindling  legions  gather  to  the  sight ; 
Banger  nor  death  tb^r  furious  course  controls. 
And  all  the  god  came  rushing  on  their  souls ! 

His  brother  slain  when  Pandams  beheld. 
And  saw  the  changing  fortune  of  the  field. 
He  sets  fais  ample  shoulders  to  the  weight. 
And  turns  th'  enormous  hinges  of  the  gate ; 
But  left,  unmindful,  as  the  (bids  lie  closM, 
A  crowd  of  friends,  to  certain  death  exposed; 
Arid,  with  himself,  mcludes  the  trembling  train 
Of  troops,  who  rush'd  tumultuous  from  the  plain. 
Fool  \  not  to  see  the  dreadful  Tumus  there, 
Mix'd  with  the  crowds  amidst  the  flying  war; 
But  in  the  walls  the  Curious  chief  to  bold, 
Like  some  fierce  tiger  midst  the  tumbling  fold ! 
-  loud  clash  his  amte ;  and  as  he  tow'rs  on  high, 
Flash  the  keen  flames  from  his  tremendous  eye ; 
Keds  his  proud  crest,  and  formidably  plays ; 
And  from  bis  shield  the  streamy  lightnmgs  Maze. 

Too  soon,  with  dire  surprise,  the  Trojans  know 
The  dreadful  front  of  their  victorioos  foe. 
Straight  fir'd  with  vengeance  for  his  brother  stain, 
Springs  forth  fieree  Pandams,  and  thus  began : 

'/  Behold  the  Trojan  camp,  a  fetal  scene  1 
Ko  bridal  palace  of  the  Latian  queen, 
Ko  native  Ardea,  prince,  3roa  here  descryv 
But  hostile  walls ;  and  'tb  in  vain  to  fly." 

"  In  that  vast  bulk  if  any  soul  rtside. 
Coma  try  thy  might"   (the  pridce  sedate  re- 

pJy'd;) 

''Go,  and  old  Priam's  trembling  spirit  tell. 
Anew  Achilles  plung'd  thy  soul  to  Hell.** 

Then,  first,  his  knotted  spear  the  Trcjan  threw ; 
Rough  wit|L  the  bark  the  ponderous  weapon  flew ; 
But  migbty  Juno  caus*d  it  far  to  glance. 
And  in  the  portal  fist  the  quiv'ring  lance. 

'*  But  hope  not  thon  to  'scape  this  sword  of  mine, 
Aim'd  by  a  surer,  stronger  hand  than  thine," 
The  hert>  cry*d — ^Then  ffies  against  the  foe 
With  the  bright  blade  -,  and  rises  to  the  blow ; 
Sudden  the  sword  tempestuous  cleaves  hi  twain 
His  cheeks,  and  sinks  deep-bury*d  in  the  brain. 
Distain'd  with  blood,  his  clashing  arms  resound. 
And,  as  he  fell,  he  shook  the. purpled  ground : 
There,  as  the  nughty  bulk  lay  stretch*d  along, 
In^eqnal  shares  the  parted  visage  hmig. 

Pale  with  new  horrour  at  the  dreatful  sight, 
On  ev*ry  side  the  Trojans  urge  their  flight 
Then  had  the  victor  broke  the  barriers  down, 
And  call'd  his  sodal  troops  to  storm  the  town. 
That  day  had  seen  their  warlike  labours  o*er } 
And  ruin*d  lYoy  had  been  a  name  no  more. 
Bat  the  mad  chief  with  boundless  slaughter  glows. 
And  rage  iuFatiate  drives  him  on  the  foes. 
First,  valiant  Phalaris;  next  Oyges  fell ; 
Beep  through  his  knee  he  drove  the  pointed  steeL 
Then  from  the  dead  the  reeking  darts  he  drew, 
4Bd  in  their  backs  traiMfix*dth«  flying  crew. 


New  strengtii,  new  courage,  Juno  still  soi^yM  t 
And  now  brave  Halys  and  great  Phegeos  ily'd: 
Alcander,  Prytanis,  Noemon  fell. 
With  warlike  Halius,  on  th*  embattled  wall. 
High  on  the  works  engag*d  in  other  fightr^ 
Next  flew  his  flaming  falchion  to  the  right, 
And  struck  bold  Ljrnceus  as  he  eallM  around 
For  aid,  and  brav*d  him  on  the  lofty  monnd» 
At  one  just  stroke  his  head  and  helmet  fly 
Before  the  sword,  and  fer  at  distance  lie.    . 
Then  fierce,  on  Amycns  the  warrior  came^ 
Whose  fetal  arrow  pierc*d  the  savage  game  ; 
Who  dipp*d  th*  envenom*d  steel  with  matchless  art^ 
And  double  arm'd  with  death  the  pointed  dart. 
Next  Clytius  fell,  though  sprung  of  race  divine; 
Soft  Cretheus  last,  the  darling  of  the  nine ; 
Well  was  be  skill*d,  in  sacred  strains  to  sing. 
Tune  the  sweet  lyre,  andsweep  the  trembling  string  ; 
Arms,  and  the  toils  of  heroes,  to  recite. 
The  plung^ng%rioos  steeds,  and  thunder  of  the  fight* 
Now  heard  the  chiefs,  who  led  the  Trojan  bandt 
What  numbers  fell  by  Turnus*  conquering  hand  ;  ' 
Fierce  they  advance  j  when  soon  appear  in  sight. 
The  slaught'ring  hero,  and  their  troops  in  flight  . 
*'  And  where  ?*'  (great  Mnastheos  rais'd  his  voica- 

on  high) 
*'  Where,'  to  what  other  ramparts  would  yon  fly; 
Shall  one,  apd  he  inc1os*d  within  your  wall. 
One  rash,  imprison*d  warrior  vanquish  all } 
With  rage  resistless,  half  an  host  destroy; 
And  open  ev*ry  bleeding  vein  of  Troy  ? 
Calm  yon  look  on,  and  see  the  furious  foe- ' 
Plunge  crowds  of  heroes  Co  the  shades  belov ; 
Still  shall  your  king,  ye  bate  abandoned  train. 
Your  country,  and  yonr  gods,  demand  your  aid 
in  vain  ?**  / 

Rons*d  by  these  words,  they  rally  from  afair. 
Breathing  revenge,  and  gathering  to  the  war ; 
The  Daunian  chief  shrinks  backward  from  the  foet. 
Where  round  the  works  the  mighty  river  flows : 
The  Trojans  shout ;  and,  with  new  transport  fir'd^' 
Rush  on  embody'd,  as  the  prince  retired. 
As  when  with  tilted  spears  the  dam'rous  train 
Invade  the  brindled  monarch  of  the  plain. 
The  lordly  savage  from  the  shouting  foe 
Retires,  majestically  stem,  and  slow. 
Though  singly  impotent  the  crowd  to  dare. 
Repel,  or  stand  their  whole  collected  war  ; 
Grim  he  looks  back  ;  he  rolls  his  glaring  eye  ; 
Despairs  to  conquer;  and  disdains  to  fly. 
So  Tumus  paus*d ;  and  by  degrees  retir'd ; 
While  shame,  disdain,  and  rage,  the  hero  fir'd; 
Yet  twice,  ev*n  then,  he  flew  amid  the  tram, 
And  twice  he  chas*d  ihem  o*er  their  walls  again. 
But  now  from  all  the  camp  their  forces  ran 
Full  on  the  cftief  j  an  army  on  a  man ! 
Nor  longer  Heav*n*s  great  empress  from  on  high 
Dares  with  new  strength  th*  exhausted  prince . 
For  winged  Iris  from  the  realms  above      [supply : 
Brought  the  severe  decree  of  angry  Jove, 
That  bade,  with  threats,  th*  imperial  queen  recall 
Her  fevour*d  hero  from  the  Trojan  wall. 

Now  his  tir'd  arm  refus'd  tlie  sword  to  wield  ; 
Now  flew  the  darts,  and  planted  all  his  shield. 
The  stones  now  rattle ;  now  the  jav'lins  sing* 
Indent  his  arms,  and  on  his  helmet  ring. 
A  thousand  weapons  round  his  temphw  lay. 
And  strike  the  honours  of  his  crest  away. 
Thick  and  more  thick  the  foes  thdr  lances  sped^ 
With  mighty  MneM^eut  thand'ring  at  tbdr  bead. 
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PnrS  TRANSLATION 


Bile,  bmtUoi,  fctnt,  ui4  bbck  vith  dot,    in 


Tlw  sweat  descends  from  all  bb  trenblhig  Brabs. 
Arm'd  as  be  was  (thus  pressM  on  e^ry  side). 
He  p1ung*4  at  last,  undaunted,  ja  the  tide. 
The  sacced  river,  for  the  welcome  toad. 
Spreads  his  wide  arms,  and  wafts  him  down  the 
The  hero  to  his  host  the  surges  bear,  [flood; 

Cleans'd  imm  the  horrid  stains  of  slaiighter,  Uaod, 


TfROIUS  iEKBlD. 


Jvprm  calls  a  council  of  the  gods,  and  forbids 
them  to  engage  in  either  party.  At  the  return  of 
iEneas  there  is  a  bloody  battle.  Tumus  kills 
Tallas :  MaetA,  Lausos  and  Mezentius.  Mezen- 

'  tius  is  described  as  an  atheist;  Lausus  as  a 
pious  and  virtuous  youth.  The  different  actions 
and  death  of  these  two  are  the  subject  of  a  noble 
episode. 

Now  wide  unfold  th'  eternal  erates  of  Jove : 
Th'  ethereal  king  convenes  the  pow'rs  above. 
Benestth  bis  eye,  both  bt»ts,  in  foil  survey. 
The  spacious  wcnrld,  and  vast  creation  lay ; 
Tbeie  in  the  starry  courts,  enthrone  on  high. 
Sat  the  majestic  senate  of  the  sky, 
Ranfc'd  by  degrees,  along  the  bright  abodes ; 
To  whom  the  kin?  of  men,  and  father  of  the  gods ; 
**  What  discord  fires  your  minds,  celestial  train  ? 
Why  was  our  sacred  mimdate  urg'd  in  vain  ? 
J3M  not  yonr  sov^rei^n  lofd  his  will  declare. 
That  Troy  and  Latium  should  not  wasre  the  war? 
Why  are  we  disobey'd  ?  What  vain  alarms 
Inflame  their  souls  to  slaughter,  blood,  and  arms? 
The  destin'd  time  will  wing  its  fatal  way,' 
(Nor  need  yonr  rage  anticipate  the  day) 
When  Carthage,  with  her  proud  victorious  pow'rs, 
Shall  burst,  like  tbuof^er,  oV  the  Ronun  tow'rs, 
Bref  k  the  strong  Alp'me  adamantine  chains. 
Pour  down  the  hills,  and  deluge  all  the  plains. 
Then,  with  full  licence,  your  unbounded  bate 
And  stem  revenge  may  crush  the  Trojan  state. 
Till  theU)  ye  pow'rs,  firom  wrath  and  dtmxml  cease, 
And  let  the  nations  join  in  leagues  of  pt>ace." 
Thus,  from  the  throoe,  in  short,  almighty  Jove ; 
And  thus,  at  large,  the  beauteous  queen  of  love: 
*'  O  sire  of  men  below,  and  gods  on  high  ! 
■  (For.  to  what  other  powV  can  Venus  fly  ?)• 
j>ost  thou  not  see  yon  flerre  Ratuliaa  train  ? 
With  what  success  proud  Tumus  sw««ps  the  plain ! 
Hapt  by  his  steeds,  triumphant  on  his  car. 
The  dreadful  hero  mies  the  storm  of  war. 
Kot  walls  can  guard  my  Trojans  now  firom  fate; 
For  lo !  grim  slaogfater  rages  in  the  gate  I 
With,  hostile  bands  the  walls  are  cover'd  oW,     . 
And  the  deep  trenches  float  with  tides  of  gore  U 
My  sop  is  absent,  while  his  subjects  bleed ; 
But  must  we  never  from  a  siege  be  freed  ? 
For,  lo,  great  sire  I  a  second  army  fails 
On  rising  Troy,  and  thnndert  at  ^r  wal^ 


In  Latianikldsasmnittht  Dardntrrin, 
Behold  the  stem  Iodides  rise  agma ! 
Sprang  though  I  am  from  thee,  prepnr'd  I 
To  bleed  once  more^iuid  by  a  mortal  band  I 
Yet,  if  against  thy  will  tiie  Pfanrgian  boat 
Have  left  their  Troy,  and  sought  the  Laftian 
Withdraw  thy  potent  aid,  O  aov*reign  god  ! 
And  bid  the  guilty  nation  mqura  in  Mood  ! 
But  since  so  many  signs  their  cooise  compel^ 
The  Voice  of  Heav^  t^nd  osades  of  Hell ; 
Why  dares  another  poWr  thy  w  11  driiate. 
Or  thwart  th'  onaherable  coune  of  Cite  ? 
'Her  boundless  vengeance  why  shoold  I  iiisiuaj  ? 
How  on  Lilian  shores  she  fir'd  the  fleet  f 
How  she  dispatchM  to  yonder  world  beknr. 
With  that  dire  cfaaiige,  the  goddess  of  the  bow  ? 
How  the  grim  tyrant  of  th'  /Bolian  reign        ' 
Let  loose  th'  imprison'd  whirlwinds  o'er  the  main  < 
Hell  and  th*  infernal  pow'rs  were  jret  untry'4  ^ 
All  Hell  now  arms ;  and  riaes  on  her  side. 
The  fiends,  the  furies  range  the  realms  abowa^ 
And  act  well  worthy  of  the  qoeea  of  Jove ! 
Through  all  the  Latian  towns  Alecto  flies. 
And  her  black  visage  blasts  the  golden  skies  I 
No  hopes  of  empire  now  my  thoughts  employ 
(The^e  were  my  hopes,  when  Ibrtune  smil'd  oa 

Troy). 
Let  Troy  and  Latium  fight  on  yonder  plains. 
And  ftill  or  conquer  as  thy  wHi  ordains : 
Since  to  the  Phrygian  race  your  haughty  qnoNr 
No  spot,  no  corner,  of  the  world  allows. 
Yet  I  implore  thy  grace,  almighty  sire. 
By  rain'd  Troy,  yet  smoking  from  the  fire  f 
Give  me,  at  least,  the  royal  youth  to  bear 
(Afy dear  Ascanius)  from  the  rage  of  war ! 
(And  let  the  fother,  where  yonr  vengeful  brids 
Or  fortune  points,  still  wander  o'er  the  tide  ?) 
Th'  Idahan  realm  and  Amathus  are  mine ; 
Cytherafair,  and  Paphos  the  divine : 
There  he  may  live  defended  from  the  fbes, 
iMt  to  the  charms  of  fame,  in  scrft  r6poap. 
Then  to  Ausonia  let  proud  Carthage  come. 
And  hold  that  empire  once  decreed  to  Rome, 
O'er  the  wide  world  extend  her  boundless  povHr  f 
Our  hopes,  and  Jove's  own  promises,  no  more! 
What  now  avails  it,  that  my  godlike  hor 
Broke  through  the  hostile  fires,  and  'sci^'d  tb»- 

war; 
Led  my  poor  exiles  to  the  Latian  plain, 
Andtws'd  a  city,  doom'd  to  fill  iagain ; 
What  has  it  now  avaiHd  him,  to  withstand 
Th'  exhausted  dangers  both  of  sea  nnd  land  ; 
His  lot  were  happier  had  he.Bcora'd  a  crown. 
And  shirober'd  o'er  his  rain'd  native  town. 
O !  give  their  Xanthus  to  the  wretohed  train. 
Give  them  their  Simois,  with  their  wars  again  ! 
Let  Greece  in  arms  her  vengeful  hosts  employ 
Ten  long  years  more,  and  storm  a  second  Troy !" 

To  whom,  with  fury  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 
Reply^d  the  haughty  empress  of  the  skies : 

"  And  why,  say,  why,  O  goddess,  am  I  prestf 
,To  wake  the  wrath,  that  sinmber'd  in  my  breast  r 
What  god,  orntoital,  bade  your  son  declare,' 
Against  the  Latian  l(Nrd,  so  rash  a  war  ? 
Suppose,  fate  call'd  hhn  to  the  Latian  plains. 
Or  (far  more  likely)  mad  Cassandra's  strains  ! 
Say,  dH  Me  bid  him  leave  his  town  behind. 
And  trust  the  mercy  of  the  sea  and  wind  ? 
Commit  the  war,  and  his  forsaken  Troy, 
To  such  a  Jiead,  ai^  nnexpetienc'd  boy  ? 
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To  court  the  Toscant,  and  with  ram  alaroii 
To  rouse  whole  nations  from  repose  to  arms  ? 
IVbat  god,  or  what  perverse  inleBt  of  ours 
Mov'd  the  wise  prince  to  Leave  his  rising  tow'rs  ? 
Say,  does  the  goddess  of  the  bow  appear, 
Or  the  kaen  spite  of  vengeful  Juno,  here  ? 
*Tk  hardy  you  urge,  the  Latiaas  should  conspire 
To  wrap  th'  mianish'd  walls  of  Troy  in  fire ; 
That  Turans  lives,  and  holds  his  native  place 
(And  yet  he  sprung  from  our  immortal  race) : 
Was  It  less  hard,  that  Troy  embattled  came. 
To  waste  the  Latian  lands  with  sw»rd  and  flame } 
Cer  foreign  realms  to  psopagate  her  sway. 
Join  firaisd  to  force,  and  bear  their  spoils^iway  ? 
From  their  own  lonb  the  plighted  brides  to  tear  ? 
To  proflRer  peace,  and  yet  to  wage  the  war  ? 
You,  from  the  fbe,  your  darling  son  could  shroud, 
And  ibr  a  man  present  a  figured  aloud. 
Yea  fitun  yonv  navy  conld  the  fires  restram, 
And  change  yoor  ships  to  Nereids  of  the  mahi» 
Yet  in  her  firieods'  defence  is  Juno  seen } 
Tib  t  high  crime  in  Jove's  imperial  queen ! 
Yonr  son,  belike,  is  absent,  while  t\m  foe 
Invades  his  tow'rs ; — and  let  him  still  be  so  !•— 
Cythera's  isle,  and  Amatbus,  are  yours ; 
The  Paphian  realms,  and  soft  Idalian  shores. 
Why  ahonldst  thoo  then  to  fights  a  mce  inclme. 
Long  since  innr'd  to  rougher  wars  than  thine } 
Did  we  conspire  your  emphre  to  destroy } 
Did  we  urge  vengeful  Greece  to  ruin  Troy }  ' 

We  ?— or  your  Paris  ?  yoar  adnlt*rous  boy  ? 
Who  did  that  black  destructive  crime  inspire  ? 
Who  fann'd  the  flame,  that  set  two  worids  on  fire? 
Did  the  lewd  youth,  at  Juno's  call,  oonvey. 
From  ii\iurM  SparU's  walls,  his  beauteous  prey  ? 
Did  we  procure  ?  did  we  retain  the  £air  ? 
And,  ibr  his  lost,  support  a  ten  years'  war  ?' 
Then,  partial  goddess,  then  had  been  yoar  tune. 
To  fear  for  Troj,  on  that  perfidious  crune ; 
But  now,  too  late,  unjostly  3rou  complain, 
Kaw  vent  jrour  anger,  and  your  grief,  in  vain." 

Thus  spoke  the  wrathful  queen;  the  gods  divide. 
And  in  mixt  mormnrs  vote  on  either  side : 
So,  pent  in  woods,  at  fint  wHh  sullen  sound 
The  wind,  low-mnnn'ring,  rolls,  the  forest  round; 
A  dreadful  signal  to  the  naval  train. 
Of  the  lood  storms  impending  o'er  the  BMiin. 

Th«i  spoke  th'  almighty  father,  as  he  sat 
Enthron'd  in  gold,  and  cloa'd  the  great  debata. 
(Th'  attentive  winds  a  solemn  silence  keep ; 
The  wond'ring  waves  lie  I^vel  on  the  deep  f 
Earth  to  her  centre  shook ;  high.Heav'B  was  awM ; 
And  all  th'  immortal  thrones  stood  trembling  at 
the  god.) 

"  Hear  then  our  sacred  will,  ye  pow'rs  above  ; 
And  mark  th'  unalterable  word  of  Jove. 
Since  you  ref^ise  to  bid  your  discord  cease. 
And  join  the  nations  in  the  bonds  of  peace ; 
Whatever  schemes  or  hopes  the  parties  frame, 
latium  and  Troy  to  Jove  are  both  the  tame ; 
Whether  in  yon  fieice  leaguer  'tis  decreed 
That  hapless  Ilion,  or  H^>eria  bleed. 
The  stem  Kutnlians  too  their  toils  shall  know. 
And  ev'ry  hand  shall  work  its  weal  or  woe. 
Your  king,  incltn'd  to  neither  side,  shall  wait 
The  great  event,  and  leave  the  whole  to  fate." 
This  by  his  brother's  awful  floods  he  swore, 
lliat  through  the  black  infernal  regions  roar  ; 
Gave  the  dreadful  signal  of  the  solemn  nod, 
With  his  b«nt  brows ;  the  saoptioQ  of  the  god  I 


From  sky  to  sky  the  strong  concniskMi  roUi  ( 

And  all  Olympus  trembled  to  the  poles. 

Thus  did  the  sire  the  high  contention  close  ; 

Then  from  the  throne  msyestically  roae  ^ 

With  him  at  once  the^  sacred  senate  rise. 

And  to  h'ls  palace  wait  the  sovereign  of  the  skiei»  - 

Meanwhile,  at  ev'ry  gate,  the  Latian  pow'rs 
Crowd  to  dostroy  thCir  fbesy  and  fire  the  tow'rst 
By  hosts  surrounded,  in  despair  to  fiy. 
Close  in  their  trench,  the  helpless  Trcjans  lie. 
Yet  some  undaunted  oa  the  ramparts  stand, 
And  guard  the  works ;  a  brave,  but  slender  band* 
There,  sprung  from  Imbraaus,  bold  Asius  shooai 
Thymostes  next,  fhm'd  Hicetaon's  son, 
The  dread  Assaraci  their  succour  bring ; 
With  them,  two  brothers  of  the  Lycian  krogi, 
Hiybris  and  Castor  neatt,  a  nkartial  pair. 
Full  in  the  front  repel  the  rising  war. 
These  Acmonjohi'd,  from  foir  Lymessus'  shore; 
With  all  his  strength  a  broken  rock  he  bore : 
He  match'd  his  brother  Mnestheus'  wond'roua 

might. 
And  his  great  father  Clytius  in  the  fight. 
Some,  ponderous  stones,  some,  pointed  jav'lins  aim^ 
And  gall  the  fbe  with  shafts,  or  missive  dame. 
Amid  the  train,  bri«cbt  Venus'  darling  care, 
Ascanina  shone;  his  beauteous  head  was  bare ; 
A  cpolden  chahi  constrains  his  locks,  thatdeck. 
In  glossy  sable  curls,  his  lovaly  oeck: 
So  shines  a  gem,  illustrioos  to  behold. 
On  some  &ir  virgin's  neck  enchas'd  in  gold  s 
So  the  surrounding  ebon's  darker  hue 
Improves  the  polish'd  ivory  to  tho  view. 

Ihee  too,  stem  Ismarus,  O  chief  divine; 
A  great  descendant  of  the  Lydiaii  line, 
(Bom  where  the  peasants  turn  the  costly  mouldy   . 
Enrich'd  by  bright  Pactolus'  tides  of  gold) 
The  hosts  admv'd  ;  while  fierce  thy  twanging  boif 
Discharged  thy  poison'd  arrows  at  .the  foe. 
Brave  Qipys  nesct  succeeds,  a  chief  of  feme. 
From  whom  proud  Capua  since  depriv'd  hername^- 
Great  Mnestbeoaclos'd  the  band,  of  high  renown 
Since  late  be  cast  baki  Tumus  from  the  town. 

These  all  the  rigid  toils  of  fight  sustain  ; 
Meantime,   by  night,  their  general  ploughs  tha 

main. 
For  when  the  prince  had  left  th'  Arcadian  coas^ 
And  sought  the  leader  of  the  Lydian  host ; 
With  pray'rs  declar'd  his  business,  race,  and  name^ 
And  with  what  force  their  vengeful  tjnrant  cams  ; 
How  the  Rntalian  rag'd ;  what  turns  of  foie 
And  chance  of  war  attend  the  mortal  state  ; 
Straight  with  the  league  proposed,  the  chief  oosn*^ 
And  joins  his  forces  to  his  new  allies.    .  fpUcS 

Now,  uncontroi'd  by  fate,  the  martial  traniy 
Led  by  a  foreign  hero,  cleave  the  main : 
In  pomp,  before,  JEneas^  galley  past ; 
His  lofty  stem  the  Phrygian  lions  grac'd ; 
There,  banish'd  Troy's  delight,  her  sculptured  Ide, 
Hangs  o'er  the  foamy  surge,  and  shades  the  tide. 
Here  satthe  chief  with  various  thoughts  opprost^ 
The  fate  of  war  revolving  in  his  breast ; 
Close  by  bis  side  th'  Arouiian  prince  inquires 
Of  tlie  swift  motions  of  the  heav'nly  fires  ; 
What  seas  he  measured,  and  what  lands  he  sought} 
What  storms  he  sufler^d,  and  what  fields  he  fbughV 

Ye  Mu:«s  1  now  unlock  your  sacred  springy 
Inspire  the  bard,  and  teach  him  how  to  sing. 
What  dhips,  what  heroes,  w  hat  auxiliar  ho^ 
SaiI'd  with  JBneas  from  the  Tuscan  coasts. 
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TbeTlger  Unt  the  feamy  flood  dirMes, 
And  besn  a  thoimnd  warriors  through  the  tides, 
Who  cane  beneath  great  Massicus* 'coiiimaiid» 
FromOMa's  iarretSy-  aod  the  doiiaa  land. 
Close  to  their  sides  tbeirfroKsh'd  qairers  sat ; 
Stntng  were  their  bows  j  their  arrows  wing'd  with 
ftite. 
Six  hundred  move  beneath  fierce  Ahss*  care. 
From  Popolonia  to  the  field  of  war. 
Rich  in  her  endless  beds  of  steely  ore. 
The  nigged  IWa  sends  three  handred  more; 
Ait,  train*d  to  fight;  all,  glorious  to  behiM  ; 
And«  on  the  stem,  ApoHo  fiam'd  in  gokL 

With  groves  of  waving  spears,  in  thick  array. 
From  Pisa's  walk  a  thomand  took  their  way ; 
They  mareh  embattled  fbxNn  the  Tuscan  land. 
And  great  Asylas  leads  the  martial  band  ; 
Asylas,  skilful  sage!  whose  piercing  eyes 
BfacemM  all  signs  on  Earth,  or  m  the  skies. 
Hu  heart  tfitm  entrails  certahi  ODHtfns  drew. 
From  stars  and  birds,  and  UghtningB  as  they  flew. 
Next  beauteous  Astar  plough*d  the  wat'ry  field, 
'Trood  of  his  bounding  steed  and  sculpture 
shield; 
From  where  old  Pnrgus*  kyfty  turrets  rise. 
And  rank  Oraviscan  narsbea  taint  the  skies. 
Where  Cere  groan'd  beneath  Mcsentius'  reign, 
And  gurgling  Minio  glitters  o'er  the  plain ;. 
Three  hundred  march  beneath  the  leader's  care. 
Breathing  revenge,  and  eager  all  for  war. 

Nor  Ukw  unsung,  brave  Cinyras,  shall  pass. 
The  martial  chief  of  the  ligurian  race ; 
Nor  thou,  Cupavo,  under  whose  command, 
Advanc'd  to  fight  a  small,  but  valiant  band. 
White  plum(4  adorn  thy  crest,  and  wave  above, 
£3q[>re8Bive  of  thy  sire*,  transfonil'd  by  love. 
While  for  his  Phaeton  his  sorrows  flow, 
Atid^soft  harmonious  strains  beguile  his  woe ; 
While  in  the  dusky  poplar  grove  he  made 
His  melting  moans,  beneath  the  sisters' shade. 
O'er  all  the  man  the  snowy  feathers  rise, 
And  in  a  tuneful  swan  he  mounts  the  akies. 
Now  his  great  of&pring  with  his  social  train. 
In  the  huge  Centaur  ploughed  the  roaring  main. 
High  on  the  prow  the  figured  monster  stood, 
And  shook  a  rocky  fragment  o*er  the  flood. 
The  sounding  keel  the  thronging  waves  disjoin'd, 
That  foam,  and  whiten,  in  long  tracks  behind. 
Next  warlike  Ocnus  brought  hb  troops  along. 
From  prescient  Manto  and  great  Tyber  sprung ; 
By  him,  fair  Mantua  rose ;  immortal  town  ! 
And  from  his  mother's  name  deriv'd  her  own* 
Her  mighty  walls,  illustrious  founders  grace, 
Of  different  countries,  and  a  diff'rent  race. 
Three  tribes  distinct  possess  her  fertile  lands. 
And  four  hk  cities  every  tribe  commands. 
Proud  of  her  Tuscan  line,  with  glory  crown'd. 
She  reigns  the  mistress  of  the  nations  round. 

Next,  gen'fous  hate  to  stem  Mezentins  draws 
Five  hundred  more,  in  freedom's  sacred  cause. 
Where,  crown'd  with  reeds,  the  Mincio  takes  his 
From  old  Benacus'  venerable  source,  [course 

In  one' vast  ship  he  pours  the  warlike  train, 
Down  through  bis  native  channel  to  the  main. 
Fierce  for  revenge,  the  great  Auletes  guides 
Th'  enormous  bulk,  that  laboun  through  the  tides. 
An  hundred  pines  the  boiling  ocean  sweep,     [deep. 
Flough  the  white  waves,  and  lash  tbe  beUowing 

^  Cycpus* 


A  mighty  IVitpn,  fig«r>i  on  the  prev; 
With  his  loud  tramp  alarms  the  sea  bdo#!. 
Down  to  his  waist  the  human  form  deacebds. 
But  in  a  whale  th' amphibious  monster  ends. 
Swift  as  he  swims,  the  waten  fly  before  ; 
And,  dash'd  beneath  the  god,  the  frothy  sargei 

So  many  chjeft  in  thirty  vessels  ride  [roas. 

To  IVoy's  defence,  and  cleave  the  spaikfing  tide. 

Now  radiant  Cynthia,  through  th*  etitevesU 
height. 
Rode  in  the  solemn  diariot  of  the  night. 
Fixt  at  the  stem,  the  hefan  iEneas  plies ; 
No  creeping  slumber  sesJs  his  careful  eyes. 
Amid  the  seas,  he  meets  the  «aod>roos  tmia 
Of  ships  transform'd  to  Nereids  of  the  Ottin  ; 
As  many  gaddesses,  as  stood  before. 
With  brazen  beaks,  taU  vesseb  on  the  riioie 
They  know  the  chief  limm  far,  aadinari^g 
The  dancidf  Nymphs  enclose  their  wond'rii^  kiafv 
The  first  whose  eloquence  exoell'd  the  rest. 
Above  the  waves  advanc'd  her  ivory  breast ; 
Held  with  one  hand  the  stem,  while  one  dividei| 
With  many  an  easy  stroke,  the  silent  tides : 
*'  And  dost  thou  wake,  great  ofbpring  of  the  skka^ 
Wake  still,  and  open  ev'ry  sail "  (she  cries :) 
"  Thy  ships  are  we  that  ofioe  on  Ma  stood. 
Now  cfaang'd  by  HeAv'a  to  Nereids  of  the  flood. 
Vlien  the  perfidious  proud  Rotulian  cam? 
With  the  dread  sword,  and  the  devouring  flame^ 
We  burrt  our  anchors,  bythefoecompdi'd. 
And  sought  our  master  o'er  the  watry  field. 
These  fbn^  the  mother  of  the  skies  bestow'd. 
And  made  each  ship  a  goddess  of  the  flood : 
Low  in  the  sacred  seas  our  court  we  keep. 
And  dwell  beneath  the  roarings  of  the  deep* 
Shut  in  the  town,  remains  thy  royal  heir. 
Midst  all  the  terrours  of  the  Latian  wac 
The  brave  Arcadian  horse,  and  Tuscan  boat. 
Have  reach'd  the  hmd,  and  seiz'd  th'  appointed  p«k 
The  Daunian  chief  has  sent  a  squadron  down 
To  stop  their  destin'd  piogress  to  the  town. 
Rise,  hero!  rise;  and,  with  the dawnmg ligbt» 
Ixsad  all  th'  impatient  warrion  to  t^e  fight. 
With  thy  Vukanian  orb  invade  the  field, 
Tli^t  golden,  bright,  impenetrable  shield. 
The  morning  Sun  (nor  think  my  promise  vain  *^ 
Shall  see  vast  heaps  of  fierce  RutuUans  slain." 
This  said ;  the  goddess  (for  she  knew  the  way) 
Push-'d  the  light  vessel  o>r  the  glassy  sea :  ' 
Swiftasajaviin,  or  a  storm  she  flew; 
And,  wing'd  with  rival  tpeed,  her  coarse  thr 
pest  pursue. 

While  at  the  sight  the  hero  stood  amaz'd,  . 
The  prosp'rous  sign  his  bounding  spirits  rais'd. 
Then,  as  he  fixt  on  Heav'n  his  joyful  eyes. 
To  potent  Cybele  the  warrior  cries : 

**  Great  guardian  queen  of  Ida's  hills  aod  woodsy 
Supreme,  majestic  mother  of  tbe  gods  1 
Whose  strong  defence  pcoud  tow'ring  cities  shaie^ 
'^liile  roaring  lions  whiri  thy  tnighty  car  ! 
Oh  !  kindly  second  this  auspicious  sign. 
And  grace  thy  Phrygians  with  thy  aid  divine. 
Inspir'd  by  thee,  the  combat  I  require. 
My  bosom  kindles,  and  my  soul's  on  fire !" 

He  said ;  and  now  the  bright  revolving  day 
Biaz'd  o'er  the  world,  andchas'd  the  shades  ^way; 
When  first  the  hero  bade  tbe  train  prepare. 
All  ranged  beneath  their  bamicTS,  for  the  war; 
Rouse  for  the  charge  their  courage,  and  excita 
Thdr  martial  ardOUTi^  to  pron»k»  the  fight. 
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Ai  on  bit  stem  the  godlike  warrior  ttandt, 
Lod  views  ditdnct  hit  cmmp  and  tocial  bands  ; 
ligh  ID  his  hand  the  golden  shield  he  rais'd : 
V^ide  o'er  the  ilood  the  strong  ei!iilgence  blaz'd. 
'ir'd  with  new  hopes»  the  joyful  Trojans  spy 
"he  shining  orb ;  their  darts  and  jav'lins  fly ; 
Lnd  their  loud  clamoun  tempest  all  the  sky. 
.ess  loud  the  thick-embody 'd  cranes  repair, 
Q  ranks  embattled,  through  the  clouds  of  air  ; 
(^hen,  at  the  signal  giv'n,  they  leave  behind, 
V'lth.  rapid  flight,  the  pinions  oif  the  wind. 

Amaz'd  stood  Tomns,  and  their  Latian  foes. 
Tor  knew  from  whence  the  sudden  transport  rose ; 
111  all  th'  advancing  navy  they  survey, 
.  floating  scene,  that  cover'd  half  the  tea. 
rom  great  Eneas'  crest  the  lightnings  stream, 
ifid  his  bright  helmet  darts  a  ruddy  gleam; 
I  length  of  flames  the  mighty  shield  displays, 
boots  fires  on  fires,  and  pours  a  boondl^  blaze, 
o  the  dire  comet,  with  portentous  light 
.nd  baleful  beams,  glares  dreadful  in  the  night: 
o  the  red  dog-star,  when  he  mounts  on  high, 
.nd  with  his  fatal  splendour  fires  the  sky, 
cares  the  pale  nations ;  for  his  burning  breath 
>arts  down  disease,  blue  pestilence,  and  death, 
tut  still,  undaunted,  Tuniils  urg*d  the  tnUn, 
*o  seize  the  shore,  and  drive  them  to  the  main. 

"  to  !  what  yon  long  have  with'd,  to  prove  yonr 
might,  [fight!— 

Tie  hour  !--the  place  '.—the  foe ! — ^the  promised 
^our  wives,  your  sons,  your  country  calls  you  on, 
'our  great  forefothers*  glories  and  your  own. 
Tow  while,  with  slidd'ring  steps,  to  gain  the  land 
lie  Trojans  toil ;  descend  we  to  the  strand; 
oon  as  on  yonder  shore  our  bands  appear, 
hue  noble  stroke,  my  friends,  shall  end  the  war: 
lie  brave  command  success." — The  hero  said: 
lien  Vith  himself  for  one  cool  moment  weighed, 
'o  the  bold  task  what  chosen  troops  to  call, 
^nd  to  what  bands  entrust  the  leaguer'd  wall. 

Meantime  the  hero  lands  his  warlike  train ; 
ome  watch,  impatient,  the  retreating  main ; 
lien  vault,  and  seize  the  half-recover'd  shores ; 
ome  slide,  more  vent'rous,  down  the  bending  oars. 
i  place  at  length  the  daring  Tarchon  spy'd, 
Vhere  in  smooth  swellings  roU'd  an  easy  tide ; 
'here,  as  no  waters  break,  no  billows  roar, 
le  fears  no  shoals,  but  hopes  a  friendly  shore. 
*hither  his  vessels  from  the  deep  he  drew, 
ind  eager  thus  exhorts  the  naval  crew : 
'  Now,  now,  my  friends,  exert  your  utmost  force, 
1y,  ply  your  oars,  and  urge  the  furious  course, 
^h,  heave  your  desp'rate  gallies  to  the  strand ; 
*lough  with  your  beaks  and  keels  the  hostile  lan<L 
f  y  sole  ambition  is  to  gain  the  coast : 
ind  then — no  matter — let  the  ship  be  lost" 

So  spoke  th'  impatient  chief;  and,  as  he  spoke, 
Tiey  ply  their  oars,  and  rise  to  ev*ry  stroke, 
'ull  on  the  land  the  rushing  vessels  bore, 
111  with  their  prows  they  cleave  the  sandy  shore, 
afe  to  the  shelving  beach  the  gallies  run  ; 
Jl  'tcap'd  the  shock,  brave  Tarchon,  but  thy 

own. 
liy  own  amid  the  shallows  rush'd,  and  there 
)ashM  on  the  rock,  and  slopinsr  hung  in  air ; 
'rest  by  a  war  of  waves,  her  shattered  sides 
turst,  and  the  crew  plunge  headlong  in  the  tides. 
Iiey  swim,  encumbered,  with  their  broken  ours  : 
lie  floods  supplant  their  fe^>  and  bear  them  firom 
the  shores. 


Meantime  against  the  Trojans,  oo  the  coisty 
Brave  Tumos  led  his  close  embattled  host 
The  tprightly  trumpett  sound  with  martial  ttrain% 
When  great  JEneat  charg'd  the  Latian  swahis ; 
The  valiant  Theroo  slew,  with  matchlett  might. 
The  first  auspicious  omen  of  the  fight, 
A  giant  chief;  his  furious  courK  he  held 
Against  the  prince,  the  foremost  of  the  field* 
Fierce  throi*  his  sbield  and  mail  (an  opening  wide!) 
Flew  the  twift  iword,  and  pierc'd  the  warrior^  side. 
Then  Lycas  bled,  and  stainM  the  thirsty  shore. 
To  Phoebus  sacred  from  his  natal  hour ; 
Ripp'd  from  the  womb,  the  infant  'scaped  the  tteel  I 
The  man,  unhappy!  by  the  falchion  felL 
Gyas  and  Ctsteos  next  the  hero  slew. 
As  their  huge  clubs  whole  armies  overthrew,    [fire^ 
Vain  was  their  strength,  their  bulk,  their  martial 
Vain  thA  Herculean  arms,  and  boasted  sire, 
Alcides'  fHend ;  whose  glorious  steps  he  trad. 
While  earth  supply'd  new  monsters  for  the  god* 
As  loudly-vaunting,  haughty  Pharos  stood, 
Fixt  in  hit  throat,  the  javMin  drank  his  blood* 
On  Cydon  next,  who,  fir'd  with  lawless  joy. 
Fair  Cly  tins  courted  and  caressed  the  boy. 
With  all  his  force  the  mighty  hero  drove. 
And  toon  had  finish'd  his  prepost'raus  love  ; 
Soon  had  the  youth,  expiring  on  the  shore. 
Sunk,  and  indulged  his  guilty  flames  no  more  i 
But  Phorcus*  sons,  teven  valiant  warriors,  flew. 
And  all  at  once  their  vengeful  ja? 'lins  threw  ! 
Some  from  his  buckler  and  his  helm  rebound. 
Some,  tum'd  by  Venus,  glance  upon  the  ground. 
Thus  pressed,  thus  compass*d  round  on  ev'ry  side^ 
The  wrathful  prince  to  brave  Achates  cry'd ; 
*'  Bring,  brmg  those  darts  (not  one  shall  fly  in  vain) 
That  pierc'fl  the  Grecians  on  the  Trojan  plain." 
Then  a  long  lance  with  all  his  might  he  cast. 
Through  Mcon^s  shield  the  furious  weapon  pass'd; 
Thra*  the  strong  cuirass  pierc'd  the  hissing  dart,. 
Transfixt  his  breast,  and  quivered  in  his  heart. 
The  good  Alcanor  lends  bis  friendly  hand, 
To  raise  his  grovMing  brother  from  the  sand  ; 
But  wingM  with  death,  a  second  jay'lin  flies. 
Swift  as  the  first,  and  sings  along  the  skies ; 
Through  his  extended  arm  the  spear  was  flung  ^ 
And  by  the  nerves  the  dying  member  hung; 
His  brother  Numitor  the  weapon  drew 
From  the  pale  corse,  and  at  the  victor  threw  ; 
The  whizzing  dart  glanc'd  innocently  by. 
But  slightly  razM  Achates'  manly  thigh,    fgraee^, 

Next  Clausus,  flush'd  with  youthful  strength  and 
(Clausus,  the  leader  of  the  Sabine  race) 
Beheld  the  mighty  Dryops  from  afar, 
And  lancb'd  his  pointed  spear  aloft  in  air. 
Which  pierc'd  his  throat ;  the  purple  hand  of  death 
Suppressed  the  voice,  and  stoppM  the  vital  breatU 
H^long  he  falls ;  he  grovels  on  the  shore. 
And  his  pale  month  ejects  a  flood  of  gore. 
Still  rushing  on,  the  chief  the  slaughter  spread  f 
By  various  deaths  three  soiis  of  Boreas  bled. 
As  many  more,  poor  hapless  youths,  expire  ; 
Their  country  Thrace,  and  Idas  was  their  sire» 
Against  the  prince  his  bands  Halesus  leads. 
And  fierce  Messapus  lash'd  his  fiery  steeds. 
In  furious  conflict  mixM.  both  armies  stand 
On  the  first  verge,  and  margin  of  the  land  ; 
They  meet,   they  fight ;    but  neither  gain,  nov 
And  level  bung  the  balance  of  the  field,      [yield  { 
As  when  the  winds  from  different  quarters  rise, 
Pour  to  the  charge,  and  combat  in  the  skios. 
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In  doe  tMpetit*  thttiknigsliair  tenpotts  k«ep 
The  balanced  clottdi,  and  poise  U&e  rolling  deep  ;, 
The  winds  and  waves  oppos'd  with  equal  might, 
S^till  undecided  hangs  tli'  aereal  fight : 
So  join  both  armies  in  the  dubious  fray ; 
These  scorn  to  yield,  nor  those  can  win  the  day ; 
All,  man  to  man^  txett  the  martial  fire  ; 
AU  foot  to  foot,  to  conquer,  or  expire- 

Bnt,  in  a  different  quarter,  where  the  floods 
Had  spread  the  ground  with  shattered  locks  and 

woods, 
Th'  Arcadian  squadrons  from  their  steeda  alight. 
And  wage  on  foot  an  unaccustomed  fight. 
Now  to  an  open  route  their  ranks  inclin'd. 
And  close  their  foes  came  thundMng  from  behind. 
This  saw  their  chief,  brave  Palla^  with  despair; 
He  saw,  and*  strove  to  stop  the  fiying  war  $ 
And  thus  the  troops,  as  headlong  they  retired, 
"With  pray'rs  he  mov'd,  or  with  reproaches  fir»d : 
*'  WhHher,  ah,  whither  would  you  turn  your  flight  ^ 
By  your  pa*t  deeds !  by  ev'ry  former  fight ! 
By  all  your  triumphs !  by  your  sovereign's  name ! 
By  my  own  hopes  to  match  my  father*;i  ^une  ! 
Trust  not  your  feet;  your  hands  must  hew  yoor  way 
Through  yoo  black  body,  and  that  thick  array. 
Here,  here,  your  country  calls  ]rou  all,  to  share 
With  your  young  chief  the  glories  of  the  war. 
Rush  to  the  fight,  no  gods  our  arms  appose ; 
Men,  like  onnelves,  and  naortal,  are  our  foes. 
In  ns  an  equal  strength  and  muI  appears. 
Our  hands  and  spirits  are  as  bold  as  theirs. 
lo  !  there  the  foes  our  bands  imprisoned  keep  ! 
AikI  here  th'  eternal  barriers  of  the  deep ! 
Back  on  the  seas,  ye  dastards,  would  ye  hH  ? 
Or  hide  vour  shameful  heads  in  yon  buleagner'd 

wa'll?" 
He  said  ;  and,  rushing  on  the  hostile  bands. 
First  In  his  way  ill-fitted  Lagns  stands ; 
Low  as  he  stooped,  a  mighty  stone  to  rear. 
Full  in  the  reins  descends  the  pointed  spear  ; 
Then,  as  he  disengaged  the  dart  with  pain, 
Fir'd  at  the  sight,  bold  Hisbon  roshM  in  vain 
Against  the  prince ;  the  prince  his  bosom  gor^d. 
And  plung'd  into  the  lungs  bis  Uumd'ring  sword : 
Kext,  lewd  Auchemolus  bis  falchion  sped. 
Who  dar'd  to  stain  his  step-dame's  sacrrd  bed« 
You  too,  ye  Dauoian  twins,  unhappy  pair ! 
Laris  and Thymber  !  perish'd  in  the  war  : 
So  like  your  featurt^,  that  your  parents  look 
On  either  face,  but  each  for  each  mistook. 
Puzzled,  yet  pieas'd,  they  gaz'd  on  either  child. 
And  fondly  iu  the  dear  delusion  smil'd. 
Kow  clears  brave  Pallas,  in  the  dire  debate. 
The  nice  disthiction  by  a  diff-rent  fate. 
Thy  head,  fair  Thymber,  flies  before  the  sword  ; 
Thy  hand,  poor  Laris,  sought  its  absent  lord  ', 
Thy  dying  Answers,  quivering  on  the  plain. 
With  starts  convulsive  grasp  the  steel  in  vain.  ^ 

Th'  Arcadian  squadrons,  by  their  prince  inspired, 
Bous'd  by  his  words,  by  his  example  fir'd. 
Disdain  to  fly,  and  arms  to  arms  oppose ; 
Gri^f,  shame,  and  fury,  drive  them  on  the  foes. 
From  Teuthras  and  from  Tvtps,  on  his  car 
Pale  Rlicetus  shoots  impetuous  .through  the  war  ! 
While  Pallas  his  swift  dart  at  Ilus  threw, 
It  pierc'd  the  hapless  wurriur  as  he  flew. 
The  winged  death  tlie  hapless  warrior  9tay'd, 
And  fbr  a  space,  poor  11  us'  fate  delay M  ; 
He  tumbles  from  the  car,  distain'd  with  gore. 
And,  grim  iad#ath,  lies  foamii^  oa  tbesbor^. 


As,  when  the  sumoMrglawtiRtli  fervid  rc3F% 
The  shepherd  sets  the  ibfrest  in  a  blase. 
The  groves  all  kindle,  while  the  winds  oooapira^ 
And  with  their  breath  enrage  the  roaring  fira : 
Wide  and  more  wide  the  conflagration  flies. 
Pours  o'er  the  fields,  and  thunders  to  the  skiei : 
On  some  steep  mountain  sits  the  joyful  swaia. 
While  the  victorious  flames  devour  the  plaia. 
So  pleas'd,  brave  Pallas  sees  th'  Arcadian  pow^a. 
All  fired  with  vengeance,  sweep  along  the  shoccSk 

Halesus  flew  to  meet  the  conqu'riog  fbe  ; 
Sheath'd  in  bright  arms,  be  rose  to  ev'ry  bloia. 
First  Ladon  sunk  beneath  his  pointed  ated  » 
Then  great  Deoutdocus  and  Pheres  IcU. 
While  bold  Strymonins  flies  befi»re  the  band 
To  seize  bis  throat,  the  falchion  lope  bis  haod  s 
^urPd  from  his  ann,  a  stone  desceuded  full 
'bn  Thoase  head,  and  crushed  the  batter'd  skoU. 
His  old  prophetic  sire,  with  tender  care, 
Canceal'd,  and  wara'd  Halesus  from  the  war* 
But  when  in  death  he  clot'd  his  aged  eyes. 
The  fatal  sisters  claimed  their  destin'd  prize. 
Now  stood  the  warrior  (fbr  bis  hour  drew  near) 
A  victim  sacred  to  th'  Erandriao  spear. 
His  jav'lin  Pallas  at  the  victor  throws. 
But  first  the  youth  prefinv  his  ardent  vows;. 
"  O  £sther  Tyber  !  give  my  winged  dart. 
To  fly  direct  through  proad  Halesus'  heart ! 
His  arms  and  spoils  thy  sacred  oak  sbaU  bear  ;" 
So  pray'd  the  youth ;  tiie  god  allows  hit  ptay^^ 
Halesus  shields  Imaon  from  the  foe. 
But  leaves  his  breast  all  naked  to  the  h\om^ 
He  fell ;  his  £all  alarm'd  the  Latiaa  host ; 
They  wept,  and  moum'd  the  mighty  hero  lott. 
But  soon  brave  Lausus  rai&'d  them  from  despair^ 
Lausas,  who  shone  con^cnoos  in  the  war. 
Stem  Abas  first  be  sl*w,  of  matchless  might. 
Who  stood  unmov'd,  the  bulwark  of  the  ^ght. 
Now  ]>led  the  Tuscan,  now  th'  Arcadian  train. 
And  Troy's  bold  sons,  who  '8cap>d  the  Greeks  ia 

vaia. 
Fierce  to  the  fight  beneath  their  chieft  they  oame; 
Their  chiefs,  their  nombers,  and  their  strength,  the 
The  rear  close  pressing  to  the  dire  alarms,   [taawh 
111'  encumbered  troops  scarce  wield  ttmr  useless 

arms. 
Here  PaJhis  fires  bis  train,  and  Lansus  there  | 
In  all  their  charms  the  blooming  youths  appear. 
Poor,  hapless  youths !  alas !  your  native  plain 
Must  never,  never  bless  ]rour  eyes  again ! 
In  vaia  would  you  engage  !  for  Jove  withstands  ; 
Both,  both  must  fall;  but  fail  by  greater  heads f 

Now  Tumus  to  the  aid  of  Lausus  came, 
Warn'd  by  his  sister  *,  the  celestial  dame ; 
Through  cleaving  ranks  he  drives  his  kindling  car 
With  Prions  «peed,  and  tbunuers  through  the  war. 
"  Forbear,  forbear;  nor  touch  my  due,"  be  crks; 
"  For  Pallas,  Pallas  is  your  leader's  prize. 
To  me,  to  me  alone  belongs  the  fight : 
Oh  1  could  his  sire  be  witness  to  the  sight  !** 
He  said ;  and  at  the  word,  th'  obecKent  traia 
At  dK^e  retir'd,  and  left  an  open  plain. 
The  youth  with  wonder  saw  the  parting  bapd. 
Heard  the  bold  challenge,  and  the  proud  mm' 

maod. 
With  many  a  fiery  glance  he  roU'd  bis  eym 
Around  his  manly  limbs,  an  ample  size ; 
And  to  his  haughty  foe,  in  short,  rq^lies; 

*  Jatuma.- 
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Now,  Vy  thy.  roy*^  flpoUi  I  will  acquupe 
imortal  hme ;  or  gloriously  expire ! 
Jen  vaunt  no  more,  for  know,  aimishty  Jot«. 
;bo)d9  (he  6ght,  impartial,  from  above.*' 
m  said ;  amid  the  fidd  the  hero  strode ; 
I  chiird  with  foar,  the  pale  Arcadians  stood. 
The  Daupian  chief  sprung  dreadful  from  the  car, 
id  msh'd  oir  foot,  impetuous  to  the  war  ;^ 
ush'd,  as  a  lion,  from  the  mountain's  height, 
a  some  stem  bull,  that  meditates  the  fight 
But  soon  as  Pallas  saw  the  prince  appear 
Ithin  due  disUnce  of  tbc  flying  spear, 
30*  hx  o'er-match'd,  the  youth  bis  fortune  tries; 
nd,  ere  he  threw  the  dart,  iovokM  the  skies : 
0  great  Alcides !  by.  my  father's  feast, 
hyself  vouchsaf 'd  to  grace,  a  glorious  gaestj 
ssist  his  son,  and  crown  his  bold  design ; 
et  Tnmus  fall,  and  own  the  conquest  mine; 
nd,  while  the  yictor  spoils  the  bloody  prize, 
icw  the  proud  trophy  with  his  closing  eyes." 
lis  ardent  pray*r  with  grief  Alcides  bears, 
nd  pours  a  flood  of  unavailing  tears : 
rbile  in  his  breast  he  checked  the  rising  groan, 
I'  all-gracious  father  soothM  his  sorrowing  son  : 
"  To  all  that  breathe,  is  fixt  th'  appointed  date; 
ife  is  but  short,  and  circumscrib'd  by  fate : 
ris  virtue's  work,  by  fame  to  stretch  the  span, 
Vhose  scanty  limit  boi^ds  the  days  of  man. 
low  many  sons  of  gods  were  doom'd  to  fall, 
Jrcat  as  they  were !  beneath  the  Trojan  wall  ? 
ireat  as  he  was !  among  the  mighty  dead, 
'*v'n  my  t vm  son,  the  brave  Sarpedoa  bled : 
Mcrce  Tumus  too  the  cruel  fates  attend, 
Vnd  now,  ev'n  now,  his  race  is  at  an  end." 
Phis  said ;  th*  almighty  sovVeign  of  the  skies 
Turns  from  the  scene  of  blood  his  sacred  eyes. 
Now  with  full  force  his  jav'lin  Pallas  threw 
Vnd  from  the  sheath  the  shining  falchion  drew. 
^e  whizzing  spear,  with  erring  course  impell'df 
lew  through  the  ringing  mai^in  of  the  shield, 
ind,  glancing,  raz'd  the  sboulder  of  the  foe. — 
"hen  Tumus  shook  the  lance ;  preparM  to  thro^ ; . 
U  shook  tbe  lance ;  *^and  see,"  he  cry'd,  **  if  mine 
teach  not  the  mark ;  a  snrer  dart  than  thine !" 
le  saiid,   and  threw*    The  spear  with  forcefu) 

sway  i 

iroke,  through  the  solid  shield,  its  destin'd  way  ; 
Through  erery  steely  plate,  and  brazen  fold, 
rbnmgh  strong  bull- hides,  around  the  buckler 

loll'd; 
rbrongh  the  thick  cnirass  f^nv  the  furious  dart, 
Transdx'd  his  breast,  and  planted  in  his  hc^rt. 
^fom  tbe  wide  wound  in  rain  the  lance  he  tore, 
Phe  purple  soul  came  floating  with  the  gore. 
)owQ  sunk  the  youth ;  his  rattling  arms  resound  i 
le  spurns,  and  grinds  in  blood  the  hostile  ground. 
Then,  as  he  strode,  exulting,  o'er  tbe  dead, 
Fhus  to  th'  Arcadian  train  the  victor  said : 
'  Go  !— be  this  message  to  your  master  known; 
(och  a»  the  sire  descrv'd,  I  sen<l  the  son  ; 
Tnbrib'd,  unsought  bis  relics  I  bestow,   . 
f  fun'ral  honours  can  relieve  his  woe. 
)ear  for  the  Trcjan's  friendship  has  be  paid  !"-^ 
ikm,  with  his  foot  he  press'd  the  prostrate  dead ; 
leiz'd  his  embroider'd  belt,  a  glorious  prry ! 
ind  from  his  bosom  rent  the  prize  away. 
« this  rich  belt,  with  precious  gold  inlaid, 
lb  utmost  art  Eurytioo  had  display'd. 
lere,  thick  emboss'd,  the  fiftv  daii^ters  shed 
^r  consorts'  blood,  and  itam'd  the  bridal  ^  j 
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The  rais'd,  bold  figures,  all  divinely  bright 
Came  oat,  and  stood  projecting  to  the  sight. 
This  spoil  proud  Turaus  with  triumphant  eyet 
Surveys,  and  glories  in  the  costly  prize. 


But  man,  too  haughty  in  a  prosp'rous  state. 
Grows  blind  and  heedless  of  his  future  fate: 
The  time  shall  come,  when  Tumus  in  dismay. 
Shall  mourn  these  spoils,  and  this  victorious  day  { 
Shall  wish,,  too  late !  the  golden  belt  unsought. 
And  curse  the  trophies  he  so  dearly  bought ! 

With  groans  and  tears  th'  Arcadians  on  a  shield- 
Bear  back  their  breathless  leader  from  the  fieM. 

Thus  to  thy  fether's  arms  dost  thon  retire. 
Brave  youth,  the  grief  and  glory  of  thy  sire  1 
O  early  lost  ?  with  strength  and  beauty  grac'd !    ^ 
This  thy  first  day  of  warfare  was  thy  last : 
Yet  didst  thod  scatter  death  throwgh  half  an  host } 
And,  ere  thy  own,  a  thousand  lives  were  lott. 

Now  by  spectators,  not  the  voice  of  fame,    - 
To  Troy's  great  chief  these  monmful  tidings  came  j 
That  round  his  friends,  on  danger,  danger  grows, 
Who  claim  his  aid  encoropass'd  by  the  foes. 

With  bis  huge  weighty  sword,  without  delay,   - 
Thro'  bleeding  ranks  he  cleaves  an  ample  wayw     . 
Thee,  Tumus,  thee  he  seeks  along  the  plain. 
Proud  of  the  spoils  of  hapless  Mas  slain. 
The  genial  feast,  the  son,  the  sire  combin'd.    ^ 
Leagues,  friendship,  all,  came  roshing  onjusmiwii 

Fbur  youths  by  Sulroo,  four  by  Ufiens,  bred. 
Unhappy  victims  !  destin'd  to  tbe  dead. 
He  seized  alive,  to  ofier  on  the  P3rre, 
And  sprinkle  with  their  blood  the  fun'ral  fire. 
At  Magnus  next  his  furioos  spe«r  he  <»«t,   ^ 
But  o'er  his  head  the  quiv'ring  weapon  past : 
The  wretch  embrac'd  his  knees,  and  try'd  wlth-anp 
To  bend  his  stem,  inexorable  heart 
"  By  thy  dead  fother's  shade,  thy  suppliant  sparefj 
By  all  the  hopes  of  thy  surviving  heir ! 
Preserve,  victorious  prince,  this  life  alone, 
To  glad  a  longing  father  and  a  son  • 
High  in  my  dome  are  silver  talents  roll'd. 
With  piles  of  laboured  and  unlaboured  gold. 
These,  to  procure  my  ransom,  I  resign  > 
The  war  depends  not  on  a  life  like  mine  * 
One,  one  poor  life,  can  no  such  diflT'rence  yield. 
Nor  turn  the  mightv  balance  of  the  field  !"  [star* 
"  Thy  tolents"  (cry'd  the  prince),  **  thy  treasui'il 
Ke«p  for  thy  sons ;  but  talk  of  terms  no  more. 
Your  chief,  when  Pallas  he  depriv'd  of  breath, 
Tieft  no  conditions  hut  .revenge  and  death. 
So  deems  my  living  son ;  my  sire  below ; 
And,.finoro  this  swoi^,  demand  the  life  of  ev'nr  foa^^ 
lliis  said;    he  seiz'd  his  helm;  knd,  while   M 

pray'd,  , 

Deep  bbry'd  in  his  neck  the  flaming  blade. 

'  Apollo's  priest,  illustrious  ^.mon*s  son,- 
Tp  pMrple  robes  and  radiant  armour  shone. 
The  sacred  fillets  bind  his  brows  in  vain  ! 
Swift  flies  tbe  gandy  warrior  6'er  tbe  plain. 
IWneatb  the  prince  the  hapless  victim  dift. 
And  fate  in  endless  slum^ier  seals  his  eyes. 
Sf-rcstKS  strips  his  arn^s ;  a  costly  load  ; 
A  trophy  destinVl  to  the  Thracian  god  \ 

Umbro.  the  Marsian  chief,  exerts  his  might,. 
And  valiant  Ciecnlus  renews  th^  fight. 
Against  tbe  prince  he  warms  the  troops  in  vftin  f-^ 
He  pours,  hestorms,  he  thund^  through  tbe  plain; 
tiO^  warlike  Aaxur's  arms ;  the  hand  and  shie^ 
Drop  down,  an  useless  burthen  on  the  j^ld* , 
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Before  he  vauntol,  and  he  ieem'd  to  rite 
In  his  proud  thought,  exalted,  lx>  the  skies. 
But  ah  !  in  vain  he  rab*d  bis  haughty  oiipd 
With  the  food  hope  of  rears  on  years  behind ! 

In  arms  great  Tarquitus  all  blazing  stood, 
fipmng  from  a  Dryad  and  a  Sylvan  god. 
Full  in  the  hero's  front  he  dar'd  appear  ; 
But  through  his  Uiietd  and  corslet  dew  the  spear. 
Then  as  he  pray'd,  and  begg*d  his  life  in  vain. 
He  loppVl  his  head»  that  roIPd  along  the  plain. 
The  trunk  still  beating  oh  the  gr.ond  below. 
Thus  in  proud  triumph  spoke  his  conq'ring  foe : 
'*  Lie,  mighty  warrior,  there  !  no  roother*s  hand 
Shall  now  inter  thee  in  thy  native  land ; 
Buthungry  beasts  thy  wretched  corse  shall  tear. 
The  fishes  of  the  flood,  and  fowls  of  air.'* 

Lycas  and  brave  Antspus  next  be  kiird, 
Fierce  as  they  fought,  the  champions  of  the  field. 
Kuma,  and  fair  Camertes,  then  he  »lew. 
Who  from  bold  Volscens  his  proud  lineage  drew. 
By  for  the  wealthiest  of  the  Latian  train ; 
And  soil  Amyclae  owoM  bis  ea$y  reign. 

And  as,  of  old*  the  huge  JSgeon  stood 
Bngag'd  in  battle  with  the  thundering  god ; 
Shook  hi^  Olympus  « ith  the  dire  alarms. 
And  wag'd  the  war  with  all  bis  hundred  arms ; 
liODg  fl^es  from  l^y  mouths  the  fiend  expires 
Back  to  the  skies,  and  answers  fires  with  fires ; 
As  many  shining  swords  he  shook,  and  held. 
Opposed  to  ev'ry  bolt,  a  ponderous  shield. 
80,  when  bis  reeking  sword  in  blood  was  djr'd. 
Fought  the  brave  prince,  and  rag*d  on  ev'ry  side. 

Now  fierce  be  rushM  against  NyphsBus'  car, 
Who  shone  conspicuous  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
With  wild  afiright  the  startled  steech  beheld 
The  tow'ring  hero  blazing  o'er  the  field ; 
Flew  back,  and  cast  their  master  on  the  plain ; 
Then  whirPd  the  bounding  chariot  to  the  main. 

Dger  and  I.4iCBgu8  next  eame  tn  view  :      [flew ; 
Drawn  by  white  couners,  thro*  the  troops  they 
Two  haughty  brothers  5  that  the  coursers  sway'd  j 
This  btandish'd  high  in  air  the  glitt'ring  blade. 
Their  threats  the  Trojan  chief  disdain'd  to  bear, 
Ruf^bM  on,  and  shook  aloft  the  pohnted  spear. 
•*  No  Phrygian  fields  are  tihcse,"  (proud  liger  said) 
**  Nor  these  tlie  steeds  of  Argivc  Dickmede ; 
You  'scape  not  this,  as  once  Achilles*  car ; 
Here  ends  thy  life,  and  here  shall  end  the  war  !*» 
Thns  the  mad  boaster — but,  devoid  of  fear, 
The  prince,   in  answer^   lanch*d  his  whizting 

spear. 
'  Then,  while  the  brother,  b^iidhig  o'er  the  horse. 
With  his  keen  jav'lin  utg*d  the  fiery  course, 
And,  with  one  foot  protouled,  rush'd  to  fight, 
The  famce,  that  insunt,  wih^d  its  fatal  flight ; 
Beneath  the  shining  margin  of  the  shield, 
$wift  through  the  groin  the  pointed  jav'lin  held. 
Down  sinks  the  warrior  with  a  dreadful  sound. 
And,  grim  in  death,  lies  grov'ling  on  the  ground. 
The  oonqu'ring  prince  beheld  him  as  he  bled, 
And  thus,  in  scomf\il  terms,  bespoke  the  dead : 
**  Nor  were  your  coulters  slow ;  nor  vain  afiright 
At  empty  shadows  tom'd  yaur  steeds  to  flight ; 
Yourself,  brave  Lucagus,  forsook  the  cfir. 
And,  vaulting  on  the  field,  dedin'd  the  war  !»• 
Tliis  feid ;  he  seiz'd  the  coursers  by  the  rein  ; 
When  thus  the  brother,  cast  upon  the  plain. 
With  lifted  hands  implor'd  the  chief  in  vain; 
^  Now,  by  thyself,  thy  mercy  I  implore  ; 
Uf  those  who  such  a  ynUike  hiNTO  bwe  ^ 


This  forfeit  life,  divine  iCneaa,  spar% 
And  with  soft  pity  listen  to  my  pray'r.'*— 
<*  In  far,  far  diff^'rent  terms  you  talk'd  before; 
Die  theu,"  (replies  the  prince)  !*  and  plead  no 
Go ! — 'tis  a  brother's  part — in  duty  go,       [moral 
And  wait  thy  brother  to  the  realms  below  !*» 
He  rais'd  his  sword  aloft,  as  thus  he  <aid. 
And  in  his  bosom  plung'd  the  pomted  blade. 

Thus,  like  a  storm  or  torrent,  o^er  the  gitMod 
He  rush'd,  and  spread  the  slaughter  wide  around | 
Till  from  their  works,  so  long  l^ieg'd  in  vain. 
Break  forth  Ascanins  and  the  Trojan  train. 

While  thus  the  battle  bled ;  imperial  Jovs 
Addressed  his  consort  in  the  realms  above. 
As  both  from  Hcav'n  survey'd  the  deatbful  accoes 
**  Say,  sister-goddess,  and  my  beauteous  queen. 
Still,  is  it  still  your  thought,  that  Venus*  care 
Supports  her  favoured  Trojans  in  the  war  ? 
See  I  how  the  martial  bands  increase  in  might ! 
Strong  from  their  wounds !  and  vigorous  for  the 

fight! 
Can  such  brave  heroes,  who  such  dangea  provc^ 
Depend  for  succour  on  the  queen  of  love  ?'* 

"And  why,  my  lord,"  submissive,  she  rejoin*J» 
"  These  wortis  severe,  to  rack  my  anxious  mind  } 
Did  still  your  love  (as  sure  it  should)  remain, 
A  wife  and  sister  might  not  plead  in  vain. 
That  from  the  field  poor  Tumus  may  retire. 
Exempt  from  death,  and  glad  his  longing  sireJ— » 
But  let  him  die,  since  Jove  has  so  decreed  !— 
To  glut  the  Trojan  vengeance,  let  him  bleed  !— 
And  yet  his  birth  might  some  distinction  daiiBy 
Since  from  our  own  celestial  line  he  came. 
To  thy  great  name  due  honours  has  he  paid. 
And  rich  oblations  on  thy  altars  laid." 
Thus  spoke  the  suppliant  queen ;  and  thns  rqpUe^ 
In  brief,  th'  almighty  sov'reign  of  the  skies : 

*'  If  'tis  your  pny*r  to  spare  his  fbrfbit  brea^ 
By  a  short  respite  of  approaching  death ; 
Snatch  him  this  instant  firom  the  fotal  hour. 
This  grace  we  grant  him ; — and  we  grant  no  monu 
For  if  you  beg  his  destin*d  life  to  spare ; 
Or  torn  the  course  and  fortune  of  the  war ; 
Vain  your  request,  and  vain  your  hope  appears;.* 
To  whom  once  more,  the  pensive  qnoen,  witk 
tears: 

"  And  what,  my  lord,  if  yon  reverse  the  doom? 
Spare  the  deai^  youth,  and  save  him  from  the  tomb ! 
Ev'n  from  your  saul  this  grace  if  you  will  give, 
(Which  scarce  you  promise)  that  he  yet  may  tive! 
Ah  !  now  I  see,  or  Hi  my  firars  portend. 
The  guiltless  youth  approaching  to  his  end  I 
But  may  those  fears,  my  sov'reign  lord,  be  vmiiw 
And  your  almighty  pow'r  recall  his  doom  agaia  If 

This  said ;  with  momentary  speed  she  flies. 
Wrapt  ra  a  winged  whiriwind,  down  the  ^ies  j 
In  fable  storms  she  drives  the  clouds  before  ; 
llien  to  the  fields  of  fight  her  course  she  bore} 
There,  in  .£neas'  shape,  a  fi^r'd  shade 
Of  light  impassive  air,  the  goddess  made. 
A  Trojan  spear  the  spectre  seem'd  to  widd, 
^  Wore  a  proud  crest  and  imitated  shield ! 
And  spoke  with  empty  words,  in  vaunting  strain. 
And,  like  the  chief,  came  tow*ring  o'er  the  plain. 
(Such  are  the  fleeting  forms  in  visions  bred. 
And  such  Che  glidiuji^  spectres  of  the  dead.) 
The  threat'ning  phantom  made  his  bold  advance^ 
On  Tumus  cali'd,  and  shook  his  airy  lance. 
The  Daunian  prince  his  sounding  jav'lin  threw  ; 
While^  withdi«tmbled  fte;  the  phaatooi  flsvb 
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Deluded  Tumos  tboagbt  the  Trojan  fled, 
Burn'd  with  new  hopes,  and  thus,  exalting,  aaid: 
'*  Flies  then  JEiieaa,  to  bis  fears  resignM, 
And  leaves  a  princess'  royal  bed  behind  ?— 
The  land,  for  which  he  crossM  the  stormy  wave. 
This  arm  shall  give — and  here  he  finds  a  grave  !" 
Then  shook  his  sword,  and  chas*d  him  thro'  the  war. 
But  his  short  triumph  soon  was  lost  in  air ! 

By  chance  a  ship  stood  anchored  by  the  shore, 
(Which  late,  from  Clusium,  king  Osinius  bore) 
Close  shelter'd  by  a  rock,  that  brt^aks  the  tides; 
Tiie  planks  were  laid,  to  climb  her  lofty  sides. 
Swift  to  her  darksome  hold  the  shade  withdrew  ; 
As  swift  glad  Tnrnosto  the  vessel  i)ew. 
That  instant  Juno  cut  the  cords  away, 
Unmoor'd  the  bark,  and  lanch*d  her  on  the  set. 
Meantime  JBneas  seeks  bis  absent  foe. 
And  sends  whole  squadrons  to  the  ghosts  below. 
No  more  for  shelter  nciw  the  phantom  flies. 
But  mounu  aloft,  and  mixes  with  tko  skies. 
While  Turnus  far  in  open  ocean  sails, 
(The  vessel  wafted  by  the  rising  gales) 
Many  a  loug  look,  back  on  the  battle  bends. 
And  hears  the  cries  of  his  forsaken  friends  : 
On  such  hard  terms  abhors  to  live,  and  rears 
His  hands  and  voice,  in  an^ish,  to  the  stars : 

**  What  are  my  crimes,  almighty  Jove,  that  claim 
This  endless  infamy  to  blast  my  name  ? 
Tliis  dreadful  doom  is  too  severe  by  far ; 
This  load  of  life  is  more  than  I  can  bear ! 
Whence  came  I  here  ?  and  whither  am  I  borne  ? 
How  could  I  fly  ? — ah !  how  shall  I  return  ? 
Oh  !  with  what  eyes  can  J  behold  again 
Yon  regal  walls,  or  yon  deserted  train  ? 
How  will  my  friends  pui-sue  my  name  with  hate  ? 
By  me,  their  worthy  chief,  exposed  to  fate  I 
Those  friends  (ye  gods)  I  left  on  yonder  plain. 

In  my  cursM  cause  and  quarrel,  to  be  slain  ! 

Ha  ! — now  I  sec  *em  fly,  or  bite  the  ground  ! — 

1  hear,  I  staft  at  ev'ry  dying  sound ! 

What,  what  can  now  he  done? — ^n  land  or  sea 

What  gulf  will  open  for  a  wretch  Iik«  me  ? 

Ye  winds,  ye  storms,  your  pity  I  iaiploi-e. 

Drive,  drive  my  bark  on  some  rough  rocky  shore, 

Where,  nor  my  friends,  nor  fame,  may  ever  find 
me  more!'* 
Thissaid ;  the  prince  debates,  by  shame  oppressed, 

Whether  to  plunge  the  falchion  in  his  breast; 

Or  from  the  vessel  leap  amid  the  main, 

Swim  back  and  mingle  in  the  fight  again. 

Thrice  on  each  bold  resolve  his  soul  was  bent; 

And  thrice  grciit  Juno  check'U  the  rash  inteut. 

The  goddess  wafts  liim  down,  secure  from  barms. 

Lands,  and  restores  him  to  bis  father's  arms. 
Mezentius  now,  inspired  by  Jove's  commands. 

Succeeds  the  chief,  invades  the  Trojan  bauds. 

On  him,  and  him  aloue,  the  Tuscans  ran. 

With  all  their  darts  ;  an  army  on  a  man. 

But,  like  a  nK:k,  the  dire  alarms  be  stood ; 

A  rock,  whose  sides  project  into  the  flood  ; 

l*bat  bears,  above,  the  furious  whirlwind  blow, 

And  sees  the  frothy  bilbws  break  below ; 

But  stands  unrnovM,  majestically  hip^h. 

And  braves  the  idle  rage  of  ocean  and  the  sky. 
First  Dolicaon's  son  the  monarch  slew ; 

IS^ext  on  the  trembling  Latagus  he  flew  ; 
Fierce  in  his  hand  a  pond'rous  stone  be  took, 
And  on  hi^  visage  dash'd  the  broken  rock , 
Then  drove  thro*  Palmus'  knee  the  pointed  steel : 
1  l^ft  tha  warrior  groVUng  wUera  he  fell. 


His  glittering  ^rms  young  Lausus*  shoulders  spread. 
And  the  plum'd  helmet  nodded  o'er  his  head. 
Next  Evas  bleeds  beneath  his  vengeful  spear, 
With  Mimas,  Paris'  friend  and  bold  compeer; 
Theano  bore  him  when  the  queen  of  Troy, 
Pregnant  with  flame,  produced  the  fatal  boy; 
Yet  in  his  native  land  was  Paris  slain  ! 
But  hapless  Mimas  on  a  foreign  plain ! 

And  as  some  mighty  boar,  who  long  has  fed 
High  on  the  rough  aerial  mountain's  head, 
^has'd  by  the  hounds^  shoots  down  the  hanging 
With  speed  impetuous  to  the  vale  below;      [brow 
When  on  the  toili  the  furious  nionster  flies, 
OVr  his  bent  back  the  starting  bristles  rise  ; 
Stopp'd  and  entangled,  now  he  foams  with  ire; 
Now  his  red  eye-balls  glare  with  living  fire. 
The  clam'rous  hunters,  cautious  to  engage, 
VVith  shouts  and  darts  a  distant  combat  wage; 
He  turns,  he  grinds  his  teeth  ;  and,  void  of  fear. 
Shakes  his  huge  sides,  and  sheds  the  scattcr'd  war. 
Thus  (though  inflam'd  with  just  revenge  they 

stand) 
None  dare  engage  the  monarch  hand  to  hand; 
But  fron  afar  their  missile  darts  they  fling. 
And  with  loud  shouts  provoke  tlie  raginj;  king. 

Acron,  of  Argive  race,  for  fame  had. fled 
The  joys  of  love,  and  left  the  spousal  bed. 
In  purple  plumes  he  towVd,  with  gaudy  pride,    . 
GracM  with  the  favours  of  his  beauteous  bride. 
The  Tuscan  king  beheld  him  from  afar, 
Scatt'ring  the  ranks,  and  glitt'ring  through  the  wai^ 

As  when  a  lion,  that,  with  hunger  boId» 
Roams  grimly  round  the  fences  of  the  fold. 
Spies  a  tall  goat,  the  chief  of  all  the  train, 
Or  beamy  stag,  high-stalking  o'er  the  plain; 
Flis  horrid  mane  he  rears,  he  runs,  he  flies, 
Fxpauds  his  jaws,  and  darts  upon  the  prize;, 
Tlie  prize  he  rends,  with  a  tremendous  roar. 
And,  growling,  rages  in  a  foam  of  gore : 
Thus,  on  th'  embattled  foes,  Mezentius  flew. 
And  Acron  in  the  pride  of  beauty  slew. 
His  gushing  blood  the.broken  dart  «listains. 
Anil,  as  lie  falls,  he  spurns  the  hostile  plains. 

Now  round  the  king  the  growing  slaughter 
Who  scorn'd  to  kill  Orodes  as  he  fled ;        [spread. 
But,  with  preventive  speed,  Mezentius  ran, 
Turn'd  short,  and  bravely  fought  him,  man  to  man  ; 
Then  press'd  him  with  his  foot  and  lance;  and 

cries ; 
"  Behold,  behold,  my  friends,  no  vnlgar  prize ! 
Lo !  vanquished  by  your  king,  the  great  Orodes 
A  sudden  transport  fires  the  martial  train,    fdies,*^ 
And  shouts  of  triumph  echo  round  the  plain. 
When  thus  the  dying  chief:  **  Insulting  foe ! 
Soon,  like  my  own,  shall  thy  proud  head  lie  low. 
Vengeance  is  on  the  wing ;  black  fate  is  nigh  ;■ 
And  here,  e'en  here,  art  thou  forc-doom'd  todie"-» 
**  However,  die  thou  tirst  1"  the  king  reply*d, 
(All  grimly  smiling  with  disdainful  pride;) 
*•  And  let  your  boasted  Jove  for  me  provide." 
Then  from  the  corse  the  bloody  dart  he  drew; 
The  shades  of  death  came  hov'ring  o'er  his  vien. 
SIo^',  in  dim  mists,  the  heavy  vapours  rise, 
And  ill  eternal  slumber  seal  his  eves. 

Now  by  hiave  Csedicus,  Alcathousfell; 
Hydaspes  sunk  beneath  Satrator's  steel ; 
flis  weighty  sp'ar  the  valiant  Rapo threw. 
And  mighty  Orses  and  Parthenius  slew. 
Clonins  the  next  by  Neptune's  son  was  slai^ 
And  Ericetcs  pre^-s'd  the  bloody  plain : 
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This,  on  the  ground,  tbe  fodlikc  hero  kilPd; 
That,  his  mad  courser  cast  upon  the  6eld. 

Next,  Tuscan  Valerus,  as  Agis  strode 
Before  the  ranks,  thy  jav'Un  drank  his  Mood, 
lliy  falchion,  Salius,  pierc'd  Atrooius*  side  | 
The  bapiess  victor  by  Keatoes  dy*d, 
SklUM  or  to  dart  the  lance,  or  bend  the  bom. 
And  ineach  from  fisr  the  unsuspecting  foe. 
The  god  of  war,  hi  equal  balance,  held 
The  rage,  the  woes,  mud  slaughtHrsof  the  field. 
Fix'd  on  the  spot,  the  troops  disdain  to  fly ; 
By  turns,  the  vanquished  and  tbe  victors  die. 
From  reahns  of  light,  th'  immortal  pow'rs  inclin'd 
Their  eyes,  and  mourn  the  havoc  of  mankind ! 
Here  Heav'n's  imperiat  queen,  and  Venus,  there, 
Lean  forward  from  the  sky  to  view  the  war ; 
While  pale  Tisiphone,  with  dire  alarms,      [arms, 
ludames  the  rising  rage,  and  calls  the  hosts  to 

Now  his  vast  spear  aloft  Mezentius  held ; 
Haughty  and  high  he  moves,  and  blazes  o'er  tbe 
^>Q  through  mid  ocean  vrhtia  OHon  strides,    [field. 
His  bulk  enormous  tow'rs  above  the  tides : 
So,  when  he  grasps  in  his  tremendous  hand 
^me  mountain  oak,  and  stalks  along  the  land,  " 
Above  the  clouds  his  ample  shoulders  rise. 
And  his  huge  stature  heaves  into  the  skies ! 

<£neas  mark'd  the  hero  from  afar, 
And  through  the  ranks  rush'd  furious  to  the  war. 
1'hl  hero  stands  collected  in  his  might, 
Defies  tbe  godlike  prince,  and  waits  the  fight, 
loon  as  he  saw  the  migh^  chief  advance 
Within  due  distance  of  his  flying  lance : 
**  Now,  now,  my  spear,  and  conquering  hand,"  he 
"  (Mezentius  owns  no  deity  beside !)  [cry*d. 

Assist  my  vows ;  succeed  my  martial  toils, 
To  strip  jron  pirate  qf  his  bloody  spoils. 
Thou,  Lausus !  thou,  ^neas*  arms  shalt  bear, 
A  living  trophy  of  my  deeds  in  war  !*' 
He  said,  and  hurPd  the  javMin  o'er  the  field. 
That  sunT  and  glanced  obliquely  firom  the  shield ; 
But  held  its  furious  course,  and,  turning  wide. 
Drove  deep  the  point  in  great  Antores'  side : 
The  great  Antores  (an  illustrious  name) 
Evtinder's  guest,  firom  ancient  Argoscame; 
Late  IB  tb'  Arcadian  court  he  made  abode; 
Alcides'  former  friend,,  and  partner  of  tbe  god : 
But  now,  unhappy ! — by  another's  wound 
He  bleeds,  he  fklls,  he  welters  on  the  ground ; 
And,  while  he  cast  to  Hcav'n  his  swimming  eyes, 
Turns  his  last  thoughts  on  Argos,  as  he  dies ! 

Next,  his  strong  lance  the  pious  Trojan  cast; 
(wift  through  the  shining  orb  the  javUin  pass'd. 
Through  linen  plaits,  a  triple  brazen  fold. 
And  three  bull-hides,  around  the  buckler  roIlM  ; 
Deep  piere'd  his  groin,  and  there  its  fury  stayed — 
Tho^treamlng  blood  the  chief  with  joy  survey'd ; 
Then  from  the  sheath  the  shining  falchion  drew. 
And  furious  on  the  woun<led  monarch  flew. 

This  sees  brave  Lausus,  his  Hliistrious  son. 
Fears  fbr  his  danger,  and  forgets  his  own  ; 
And,  while  grief,  rage,  and  tove,  his  bosom  fire, 
Sighs,  weeps,  and  runs,  tu  disengage  his  sire. 
Here  then,  if  future  times  will  credit  give. 
Thy  praiie,  heroic  youth  !  shall  ever  live ; 
Poor,  pity*d  youth ! — in  life*«  first  early  bloom, 
Snatcb'd  from  the  world,  and  hnrry'd  to  the  tomb ! 
Eneumber*d  by  the  spf>ar  that  pii-rc'd  the  shield. 
With  tir*d,  slow  steps,  the  monarch  quits  tbe  field : 
Forth  ^ings  the  son  against  the  Trojan  lord, 
Aad  ru^b'd  beneath  iUn  long -descend log  sword; 


Flies  to  prevent  the  mefittted  blow,  * 

And  guard  his  bleeding  father  from  the  foe. 

His  friends,  with  darts*  tbe  pciDoe  at  dktanoe  ply. 

And  with  their  load  appUutes  read  tbe  flty. 

Tbe  hero  rages,  as  the  jav'lios  play'd. 

And  lies  collected  in  the  buckler's  shade. 

As  when  the  rattlhig  bail,  impetuous,  poais, 
And  the  wide  field  smokes  wHh  the  rushing  sbow'ili 
To  the  safe  shelving  banks  the  swains  repair, 
Or  to  tome  eavem*d  rock ;  aad,  ■hefter'd  theve, 
Wait  till  the  fbrious  tempest  break  away ; 
And  then  renew  the  labours  of  the  day. 
So,  ply'd  by  showhrs  of  jaVlina  from  afor. 
The  chief  sustainM  the  tempest  of  tbe  war 
On  his  broad  shield;  and  thus  tbe  godlike  asi 
Exhorts,  and  brgs,  and  threats,  the  youth  m  vaio} 
*<  WhUher,  to  death,  ah!  whither  woiUdst  tboa 

run, 
And  tempt  a  hand  far  mightier  than  thy  ovU } 
Ah!  yet,  poor  Lausus!  from  tbe  fSeU  reoiOfe; 
You  fly  to  ruin,  urg>d  by  filial  love." 

He  wam'd  in  vam !  tbe  youth  the  prince  defies; 
Till  all  his  dreadful  wntth  began  to  rise ; 
The  iktes  prepare  their  shears ;  the  Dardan  Imd 
Unsheaths,  and  whhrls  aloft  the  tbuod'ring  svod: 
The  thundering  twofd,  with  all  his  fbrce  •pply'd, 
Furious  he  drovc^  and  bury'd  hi  hit  tidep 
The  thrilling  point,  with  boundless  rageiaiprai^ 
PiercM  tbe  light  buckler,  and  the  goldea  vest. 
Which  his  fMid  mother's  hands  embroider'd  o'er) 
And  his  fair  breast  was  ttara'd  with  crimtoa goie: 
The  pensive  spirit  leaves  the  oorte  behind. 
Flies  to  the  shades,  and  mhees  with  the  wind. 

But,  when  the  pious  godlike  prince  of  Txof 
Saw  the  pale  visage  of  the  hapless  boy 
In  death's  last  agonies ;  a  groan  he  direw 
Deep  from  his  heart,  nor  oon'd  he  bear  the  viea. 
His  soul  now  meits  with  ttera  Mtzenthts*  woe. 
And  in  the  wretched  siro  forgets  the  foe. 
Then  to  the  boy  he  reachM  his  hand,  and  said, 
"  To  worth  like  throe,  what  hsooors  can  be  paid  i 
Lamented  youth,  too  early  lott !  receive 
The  sole  reward  a  gen'rout  fbe  can  gire: 
Lo !   I  restore  thy  annt,  unhappy  boy ! 
'lliy  sword  and  buckler,  late  thy  only  joy : 
Yet,  Lausus,  ev'n  in  death,  be  this  your  prid^ 
That  by  the  great  JEneas*  band  yon  dy'd.** 
Then  round  the  corse  he  caHthis  social  trsia, 
And  rears  himtelf  the  warrior  firom  tbe  plaia. 
But  ah !  how  changed !— with  blood  diafiguc'd  ffm; 
And  his  fair  trei«ct  all  deform'd  with  gore ! 

Meantime,  retired  to  Tybar'ft  flow/ry  boondi; 
In  the  cool  stream  to  bathe  his  glowiag  wonnis' 
The  wretched  father  (father  now  no  mofe !) 
In  sullen  sorrow  rested  on  the  thote ; 
L^'d  6n  an  oak,  witb<pain  and  anguish  ston^ 
And  from  a  bough  his  braxeo  helmet  bung. 
His  beayier  arms  lie  tcatter'd  o'er  the  phda; 
Round  the  sad  monarch  wait  the  duteoas  tfsia; 
As  (o'er  his  breast  his  hoary  baaid  declin'd) 
The  chief  enjoy'd  the  freriuMis  cC  the  wind  ; 
Much  of  his  Lausus,  aska  titt  nsnive  sira} 
and  wans  buB  to  I 


Sends  oft  m  vain,  i 

When  k) !  his  soldiefs  bear  hhn  on  a  shield. 

Pale,  strctch'd  in  death,  and  Ueathlf,  froA  tk 

field. 
Deep  in  his  side  appeared  the  grisly  woaad; 
His  groaning  friends  attend,  and  moom  arannd^ 

Farofi;  that  peal  of  groans  the  fiiaierlB 
And  dust  4>'er  all  his  bosry  locks  hs  thiaw ; 
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Tb  HettX  iir  Agonies  if  angoUh,  spread 

Hit  hands ;  «id,  hov'riag  o'er,  embrae'd  the  dead : 

*'  And  ob !  caa  life"  be  cry^d,  '*  sucb  pleasure 

give? 
JUid  bl^ds  my  Laosns,  that  his  sire  may  live  ? 
Have  I  then  lost  thy  life,  and  sav*d  my  own  > 
Sav'd  \jj  the  death  oC  my  dear  murder*d  soa ! 
In  my  defence  oouki^  such  a  son  expire  } 
X  son  Hke  him,  fer  such  a  guilty  sire  I 
Kow,  oonr,  I  feel  an  exile's  woe ;  the  smart 
Of  this  daep  wound  lies  ragins  at  my  heart! 
'^nskMn,  His  sharp,  tis  temble  at  last ! 
Kor  half  the  bitterness  of  life  bpast ! 
On  thy  feir  feme,  my  son,  I  left  a  stain, 
Driv'n  by  my  people  from  my  native  reign; 
To  them,  to  thee,  my  murdered  child !  I  owe 
All,  all  the  deaths  such  guilt  shou'd  undergo. 
And  yet  I  live,  and  see  the  golden  light ! 
'  But  soon  will  leave  it,  for  I  loath  the  sight !" 

This  said  $  with  rage  and  valonr  boiling  high. 
Hie  oiQnarch  rear'd  him  on  his  baiting  thigh  i 
And  the'  his  wound  retards  him  in  his  speedy 
He  calls  impatient  for  the  warrior  steed ; 
The  steed,  his  pride,  his  solace,  and  delight. 
That  bore  him  still  victorious  from  the  fight. 
Theo,  as  hedroop'd,  and  hung  his  pensive  bead. 
He  cUppM  the  gen'rous  horse,  and  thus  he  said : 
*'  Rhoebus,  we  long  have  liv'd  (if  length  there  be 
In  nseftal  life) — 'tis  now  too  long  forme  ! 
Soon  sbak  thou  bear  me  from  the  bloody  fray. 
And  bring  JEneas*  head  and  spoils  away; 
TVith  tby  lov'd  lord  on  yon  detested  plain. 
Avenge  my  son,  my  darling  Lausus  slain. 
And  i^are  together  in  the  dire  debate. 
One  common  oonquest,  or  one  common  fete. 
Por  thou  wilt  scorn,  I  trust,  the  rule  abhorred. 
And  the  base  burden,  of  a  Phrygian  lord.*' 
This  said ;  the  hero  mounts  the  generous  hooc^ 
Aod  to  the  foe  directs  bis  furious  course. 
High  on  his  head  the  crested  helm  ha  wore. 
And  in  his  hands  the  steely  jaT*liat  bore. 
His  conscious  valour,  his  recoiling  shame> 
Grief,  wrath,  and  fury,  set  his  soul  on  flame. 
Thrice  on  JEoeas'  name  he  calls  from  fer. 
Who  hean  the  challenge,  and  accepts  the  war. 
*'  So  may  great  Jove,  and  be,  the  god  of  Jight, 
Inspire  thy  soul,  to  stand  the  proffered  fight  V* 
The  hero  cry'd  ;  then  made  his  bold  advance. 
Fierce  o'er  the  field,  and  shook  the  flaming  lance. 
**  And  why,"  reply'd  the  king,  "  this  vaunting 

strain? 
The  fether  perish'd,  when  the  son  wat  slain ! 
Strike  then,  and  use  thy  present  fortune:— 
Death,  and  the  febled  gads,  I  scorn  alike,  [strike— 
Ko  more— I  came  to  die ;  but  first  bestow 
This  parting  present  on  the  murd'rous  foe." 
Swift  as  the  word,  the  vengeful  dart  he  sped^ 
lance  after  lance,  it  swift  succession,  fled ; 
Then,  in  a  spacious  ring,  he  rode  the  field. 
And  vainly  plyM  th'  impenetrable  shield ; 
Thrice  round  the  chief  m  rapid  circles  flew,. 
And  at  each  flight  a  pointed  jav'lin  threw, 
ejected  in  himsell^  the  hero  bears. 
On  the  broad  shield,  a  rising  grove  of  spears. 

But  now  the  priooe,  impatient  of  delay. 
So  long  to  tug  dart  after  dart  away, 
Prest  and  fatlgu'd  with  such  unequal  fight, 
(At  length  detcrmin'd  te  display  his  micht) 
Springs  forth ;  and  aims  hit  jav'Un's  fiinouf 
Betwixt  the  tenpkt  of  tlie  fiary  haoe. 


Stung  to  the  brain  the  horse  begins  to  rear. 
Paw  with  his  plunging  feet,  and  lash  the  air. 
Headlong  at  last,  and  madding  with  the  steel. 
Full  on  the  shoulder  of  his  lord  he  fell. 
The  hosts  with  clamours  tempest  all  the-skies. 
With  his  drawn  sword  the  fierce  .Cocas  flies : 
"  And  wherp  is  now  the  lofty  strain,"  he  cry'd, 
"  Of  stem  Mesentius,  and  the  scornful  pride  ?'* 

With  half-reoover'd  life,  the  king  replies 
(And,  as  he  ^[>eaks,  stares  wildly  at  the  skies ;) 
**  Why,  why,  insulting  foe,  this  waste  of  breath 
To  souls  determined,  and  reaolv'd  on  death  ? 
In  that  fond  hope  to  battle  did  I  fly; 
And  fought  fer  less  to  conquer  than  to  die. 
My  son,  when  f  laughtered  in  the  n&rtial  strife^ 
Made  no  such  contract  for  his  fetheres  Hfe ; 
A  worthless  gift  to  live  at  thy  command ! 
Nor  wou'd  I  take  it  from  his  murdVer's  hand  ! 
But,  if  a  vanquishM  foe  this  frrace  may  crave. 
Oh  !  let  me  find  the  refuge  of  a  grave ! 
Too  well  my  subjects'  veagoanee  have  I  known ; 
Then  guard  my  corse ;  and  lay  me  by  my  son. 
Grant,  grant  that  pleasure,  (e'er  I  yield  my  breath, 
To  share  his  dear  society  in  death !" 
This  said;  the  willing  warrior  to  the  foe 
Extends  his  throat,  and  courts  the  fetal  blow. 
The  sanguhie  stream  his  radiant  armour  dy'd  ; 
The  ioul  came  mahing  in  the  purple  tide. 
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JBirtAB  erects  a  tiophy  of  the  spoils  of  Mezentius, 
frants  a  truce  for  burying  the  dead,  and  sends 
home  the  body  of  Pallas  with  great  solemnity. 
Latinus  calls  a  council  to  propose  oflers  of  peace 
to  iEneaf(,  which  occasions  great  animosities  bt^ 
tween  Tumus  and  Drances.  In  the  meantime 
there  is  a  sharp  engagement  of  the  horse; 
wherein  Camilla  signalizes  herself;  ia killed; 
and  the  latin  troops  are  entirely  defeated* 


Now,  o'er  the  waves,  Aurora  raisM  her  bead  t 
The  chief  (though  eager  to  inter  the  dead. 
And  to  the  wretched  fether's  arms  to  send 
The  relics  of  his  dear  departed  friend) 
First  to  the  gods  discharg'd  a  victor's  vows. 
And  barVi  an  oak  of  all  her  verdant  boughs. 
High  on  a  lofty  point  the  trunk  he  plac'd. 
Which  with  Mezentius'  radiant  arms  he  grac'd  ; 
The  shivered  lances  that  the  monarch  bore, 
The  plumy  crest  that  dropped  with  recent  gore  ; 
The  cuirass  next ;  transfixt  in  ev'ry  part 
By  the  keen  jav*lin,  or  the  flying  dart 
Then  on  the  left,  the  brazen  shield  was  ty»d  i 
And  the  dread  sword  hung  glittering  at  the  side. 
Thus  the  rich  spoils  he  rais'd  aloft  in  air, 
A  trophy  sacred  to  the  god  of  war. 
Then  to  his  arms,  a  glad  trinmi^iant  train. 
Assembled  round  their  chief,  the  prince  began : 
'*  Dismiss  your  feait ;  the  high  exploit  b  o'er ; 
Thtgreaty  the  stem  Mezentius  is  qo  viort ! 
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prrrs  translation 


Ix> !  where  an  omen  of  fucceflt  he  itmnds  \ 
The  gforioQs  trophy  of  your  lemder*t  hands !  . 
When  Hea^'n  permits,  our  standard  to  display, 
To  yon  proud  town,  mtrepid,  break  your  way ; 
Ana  let  your  eager  hopes,  devoid  of  care, 
Tore-run  the  happy  fortunes  of  the  war. 
^ow  let  our  slaughtered  friends  m  e  •  th  be  laid. 
The  last,  last  houount  we  can  pay  the  drad  ! 
On  those  brave  sonis  be  funeral  rites  bestowM, 
Who  bought  this  country  with  their  deanst  blood : 
^ut  first  the  cold  remains  of  Pallas  send 
To  his  sad  father,  onr  unhappy  friend  ; 
Since  the  dire  chance  of  war,  in  early  btoon. 
Condemns  the  valiant  hero  to  the  tomb  !** 

Then  to  the  tent  his  hasty  course  he  sped, 
WherCiOld  AcoHessits,  and  guards  the  dead. 
£vander*s  'squire  of  old,  in  fields  he  shone : 
A  far  less  prosp'rons  comrade  to  the  son ! 
Hi»  friends,  his  soldiers,  and  the  menial  train, 
"With  tears  bemoan  the  blooroing  hero  slain. 
With  lamentable  cries,  and  hair  onboundy 
The  Trojan  dames  in  ovder  stand  around. 
.  Soon  M  JEaens  past  the  lofty  door. 
With  loudiT  groans  the  warrior  they  deplore : 
They  beat  their  breasts ;  tears  gush  from  tf'ry  eye  j 
The  rich  pavilions  to  tbdr  shrieks  reply. 
His  head  now  rais'd ;  the  pious  prince  of  Troy 
Saw  the  pale  features  of  the  hapless  boy ; 
Saw  the  wide  wound  amidst  his  ivory  br^ft ; 
And,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  the  dead  addressM  : 

'*  Lamented  youth !  could  fortune  then  intend 
To  bless  my  arms,  but  rob  me  of  my  friend  ? 
My  friend,  I  bop'd,  (but  ah  !  that  hope  was  rain !) 
Wou^d  share  the  glories  of  my  opening  reign. 
And,  gay  with  conquest,  glad  his  sire  agaiik 
Far  ot^er  promise  to  that  sire  I  passed ! 
Kor  thought  thy  first,  first  warfare  was  thy  last  i 
Then,  when  he  sent  me  to  my  high  command. 
The  good  old  king,  at  parting,  grasp'd  my  band. 
And  told,  with  all  a  friend's  and  father's  care, 
With  what  fierce  nations  we  roust  wage  the  war. 
Kow  for  his  son,  perhaps,  he  loads  the  shrine. 
And  decks  the  fane  of  ev\j  pow'r  divine ; 
While,  with  vain  pomp  and  many  an  empty  rite. 
We  bring  him  back  bis  Pallas  from  the  fight. 
Pale,  stretchM  in  death ;  and,  in  his  latest  hour. 
Disclaimed  by  ev'ry  ruthless  heavenly  pow'r  I 

"  Now,  for  these  triumphs,  must  thy  mournful 
See  the  sad  funeral  of  thy  son-  go  by  !  fcye 

Such,  hapless  monarch,  are  the  spoils  we  send  ! 
Such,  the  vain  boast  and  promise  of  thy  friend ! 
And  yet  he  fl*ll,  by  Tumuse  arms  oppressed, 
H'm  wounds  all  fair,  and  honest,  on  the  breast  \ 
Better,  than  to  prolong  by  shame  his  breath  ! — 
Then  badst  thou  curs'd  thy  age,  and  wished  for 

death: 
Ah  !  what  a  chief  have  our  confederate  host. 
And  what  a  friend  hast  thou,  Ascanius,  lost  '.e* 

Thus,  while  a  stream  of  tears  he  shed  in  vain. 
He  bids  thc-m  raise  the  body  of  the  slain. 
A  thousand  warriors  from  the  host  he  chose, 
To  wait  the  pomp,  and  share  the  fatheres  woes. 
The  due  funereal  honours  to  complete  ; 
A  slender  solace  for  a  loss  so  great ! 
Soft  bending  twigs  they  weave  5  with  care  they 

spread 
The  swelling  foliage  o'er  the  verdant  bed. 
And  decent  on  the  bier  dispose  the  dead. 
There  like  a  flower  he  lay,  with  beauty  crowned, 
.PluckM  by  some  lofely  Wi:gtn  from  the  gronnd : 


The  root  no  more  the  mother  earth  supplies  ; 
Yet  still  th*  unfaded  colour  charms  the  eyes. 
Two  rich  embroidered  robes  .£ncas  brought. 
Robes,  which  of  old  the  Tyrian  princess  wrought* 
One,  round  the  body  of  the  youth  he  spread. 
His  last,  last  g^ft  ?  and  one  adom'd  his  head. 
Drawn  oeer  his  face,  that  when  the  flames  asphne^ 
With  the  fair  locks  may  feed  the  cracklhig  ^«. 
Next,  in  a  line,  darts,  helms,  and  steeds,  appear. 
Won  by  himself;  the  prizes  Of  the  war. 
Then  with  their  pinioned  bands  the  captives  caAie« 
Unhappy  youths !-— devoted  to  the  flame ! 
With  ikir  inscriptions  of  the  foes  he  slew. 
The  noblest  chiefii.  his  glorious  trophies  drew. 
Snpported  by  his  fritmds,  with  woes  oppressed, 
Accetes  rends  his  locks,  and  beats  his  breast ; 
This  moment,  pauses ;  then,  in  sorrow  dcawQed, 
Breaks  from  tbehr  arms,  and  grovels  on  the  groondU 
All  covered  oeer  with  blood,  succeeds  a  train 
Of  hostile  cars,  in  honour  of  the  slain. 
Stripped  of  his  trappings,  and  his  head  decliAM, 
^hon,  his  generous  warrior-horse,  behhid. 
Moves  with  a  solemn,  slow,  majestic  pace  ; 
And  the  hig  tears  run  rollnig  down  his  face. 
These,  the  young  heroes  lance  and  hehnet  bear  ; 
The  rest,  the  victor  sdzed,  the  spoils  of  war. 
The  Trcjans,  Tuscan,  and  Arcadian  train 
Trail  their  inverted  javMins  on  the  plain. 
The  pomp  all  past ;  thus  good  JEneas  said^ 
With  a  deep  groan,  low  bending  oeer  the  dead  ; 
"  Hail,  mighty  spirit,  hall ! — with  dnre  alarms. 
The  fates  recall  us  to  the  rage  of  arms. 
And  to  new  scenes  of  woe  thy  friends  compel  :^ 
Farewel,  brave  prince,  a  long  and  last  fareweL" 
This  said  ;  the  mournful  chidT,  without  delay. 
Back  to  the  lofty  ramparts  bent  his  way. 

Now  from  the  Latian  court  a  train  were  sped, 
WHb  wreaths  of  Terdant  olives  on  their  head  ; 
Who  ask  a  tmce,  to  search  th'  ensanguinM  pliiiiB 
And  decent  m  their  grares  dispose  the  slain : 
Beg,  that  his  wrath  in  conquest  may  be  laid. 
Nor  wage  a  war,  relentless,  with  the  dead  ; 
But  spare  their  nation,  late  by  social  ties. 
By  plighted  love,  and  friendship,  his  allies. 

TTie  godlike  hero  grants  their  just  request  ; 
And  ha  these  words  his  gen*rons  sonl  expressed  ? 
*'  What  fate,  yc  Latians,  nrg^d  your*nunds  so  fac» 
To  shun  our  friendship,  fbr  this  wasteful  war  * 
Glad  would  1  grant  the  truce,  you  ask  fbr  those 
Wbo  dyed  in  fight,  to  my  surviving  foes. — 
Had  not  the  fates  assign'd  these  reahns  before, 
I  had  not  saiPd  to  your  Hesperian  shore  ; 
I  wage  the  war  but  ha  my  own  defence ; 
Not  with  your  people,  but  your  peijured  prince. 
Fffst,  from  his  league,  perfidious  he  witlidrew  } 
Then  to  proud  Tumuse  arms  for  refbge  flew. 
But  let  proud  Tiimus  stand  (^tis  just  and  right) 
The  terrours  of  this  arm  in  single  fight. 
Would  he  repel  the  Trojans  from  the  land  ? 
Even  let  him  meet  their  general  hand  to  hand  ! 
Soon  would  be  known,  in  combat  when  we  strire. 
Which  Hca\-'n  urdains  to  periflh,  or  survive. 
Qo  then,  and  bom  your  slaughtered  friends,  that 

spread 
The  porple  fields ;  I  war  not  with  the  dead." 

Struck  with  the  generOitt  speech,  they  stood 
amazed. 
And  on  each  other,  fixt  \^  winder,  gaz'd  ; 
When  Drances,  senior  of  th^  reverend  train, 
1  he  inTeterate  ibe  of  Turm»,  thus  began : 
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*  Bow  than  mj  tongue  so  great  a  prince  proclaim, 
Whom  ifame  renowns ;  whose  deeds  transcend  his 

fsme! 
Whose  force  and  wisdom,  or  in  war  or  peace. 
Thought  scarce  can  equal ;  and  no  words  express ! 
Thy  answer  will  we  soon  report,  and  bring 
To  thy  alliance  our  deluded  king. 
And  let  rash  TVimus  other  courts  implore. 
His  slnkiqg  cause  and  interests  to  restore ; 
While  we  will  lend  our  lab'ring  hands  with  joy. 
To  raJM  this  fued  town,  this  second  Troy." 

He  eaid  *,  the  rest  assent  with  equal  praise. 
And  fix  the  truc«  (or  twelve  succeeding  days, 
tf  eantime  thb  Latins  and  the  Tiojans  rove 
Safe  o*er  the  hills,  and  mingle  in  the  grove. 
New  the  tough  ash  the  sounding  axes  ply ; 
Th'  unrooted  pines  turn  upward  to  the  sky : 
The  wedge  divides,  with  many  a  vig'rous  stroke, 
The  scented  cedar,  and  the  ponderous  oak. 
And,  nodding  o'er  the  cars,  (  a  migfhty  load !) 
The  lengthening  elms  roll  lumbering  down  the  road. 

Now  fame,  the  messenger  of  sorrow,  bears 
The  death  of  Pallas  to  the  father's  ears ; 
That  on  triumphant  wings  with  pride,  belbre, 
The  glorious  tidings  of  his  conquests  bore,    [stand 
Straight  rushiag  through  the  gates,  the  people 
In  ranks,  a  fun'ral  torch  in  every  hand. 
The  mingling  blaze  a  dreadful  splendour  yields. 
Flames  to  the  skies,  and  lightens  all  the  fields. 
The  Phrygian  train  approach,  a  solemn  show  ! 
And  join  the  •mourners  in  the  public  woe. 
liood  shriek  the  matrons,  as  the  corse  appears. 
And  the  whole  city  seems  one  scene  of  ^eara» 
But  nought  the  wretched  father  can  restrain : 
He  breaks,  all  frantic,  through  the  parting  tram  ; 
Then  on  the  bier  his  aged  body  threw. 
And  kissM  bis  son,  as  to  the  corse  he  grew : 
While  from  his  eyes  the  gushing  sorrows  flojv, 
Pixt  in  a  long  dumb  agony  of  woe. 
A  thousand  things  in  vain  he  strove  to  say. 
But  scarce  coukl  these  for  anguish  find  their  way : 
**  Is  this  thy  promise  then,  my  child,  with  care 
And  cool  reserve,  to  mingle  in  the  war  ? 
Too  well,  alas !  I  knew  how  honour's  charms 
Woo'd  fiire  thy  yontb  to  seek  the  rough  alarms ! 
Jn  these  thy  first  essays,  and  rudiments  of  arms) 
Oh  !  dire  essays ! — too  fond  was  thy  delight 
To  learn  the  dreadful  lessons  of  the  fight ! 
Where  now  are  all  my  vows  (my  Pallas)  where  ? 
Ah !  the  stem  gods  grew  deaf  to  ev'ry  pray*r  1 
How  blest  art  thou,  dear  partner  of  my  bed. 
Free  from  this  stroke,  among  the  happier  dead  ! 
Thee,  Ueav*n  in  meccv  snatuh'd  to  shades  below  j 
Thee,  death  delivered  from  this  scene  of  woe  I 
I,  in  the  dregs  of  age,  O  cruel  doom  ! 
Usurp  on  nature,  and  defraud  the  tomb ; 
Still  live,  and  drag  a  load  of  sorrows  on  1 
Live— and  (more  terrible !)  survive  my  son ! 
Me,  in  the  battle,  if  the  foes  had  slain. 
When,  with  my  force,  1  joio'd  the  Trojan  train, 
I  (as  I  should)  had  perisbM  ;  and  this  state 
On  the  dead  father,  not  the  son,  shou'd  wait ! 
Kor  yet  will  I  impute  my  murdor'd  boy 
To  you,  O  warriors  I  or  my  leagues  with  Troy : 
'Twas  not  your  crime,  my  firiends,  he  foil  so  young; 
No !— 'tis  the  fathers,  who  has  liv*d  so  long,     , 
With  his  slain  son  to  blast  his  closing  eye, 
AQdwish,  in  bitterness  of  soul,  to  die. 
Yet,  though  before  his  time  the  fotes  required 
My  dear,  dear  hoj5  h»  gloriovsly  opir^d  1 


Yet  to  the  destin'd  shore  bis  friends  he  led. 
And  pil'd  the  ground  with  mountahis  of  the  dead  t 
Ye  gods  !  Fm  satisfyd — he  perishM  well ! 
His  father  thanks  you;  for  in  fight  he  fell ! 
Nor  will  I  add  more  honours  to  the  boy. 
Than  those  design*d  him  by  the  prince  oTTniy^ 
Those,  the  bold  Tuscan  hosts  and  heroes  gave. 
To  wait  the  corse  triumphant  to  the  grave  : 
With  those,  his  own  bright  trophies  be  his  shaf^ 
Trophies  of  chieds,  he  vanquish'd  in  the  war. 
Ah  !  to  thy  years,  proud  Turnns,  had  be  ran. 
Till  age  confirmed  the  hero  in  the  man> 
£v'n  thou  hadst  stood  conspicuous  to  tb/t  tight^ 
The  most  dlitinguish'd  trophy  of  the  fight 
But  why  with  tears  so  long  have  I  with-held 
(Wretch  that  I  am  !)  the  soldiers  from  the  field  } 
Go— tell  your  prince,  that  yet  I  breathe  below. 
And  bear  the  world,  a  spectacle  of  woe  ! 
(Robb'd  of  my  age's  pride,  my  only  joy !) 
'lis,  that  I  wait  bis  vengeance  for  my  boy. 
His  vengeance  on  proud  Tnrous'  guilty  head,  ' 
Doe  to  the  sad  survivor  and  the  dead. 
*TU  all,  himself,  or  fortune,  now  can  give  ; 
'TIS  for  that  only,  I  endure  to  live, 
life  has  no  joys  for  me ;  but  I  should  go 
Pleased  with  these  tidings  to  my  boy  below  I»» 

And  now,  to  wretched  men,  the  dawning  mf 
RestorM  their  round  of  labours,  and  the  day. 
The  Tuscan  chief  and  Trojan  prince  command. 
To  raise  the  fun'ral  structures  on  the  strand. 
Then  to  the  piles,  as  ancient  rites  ordain. 
Their  friends  convey  the  relics  of  the  slain. 
From  the  black  flames  the  sullen  vapours  rise, 
And  smoke  m  curling  volumes  to  the  skies. 
The  foot  thrice  compass  the  high-bla2ing  pyres ; 
Thrice  move  the  hone,  in  circles,  round  the  firefb 
Their  tears,  as  loud  they  bowl  at  ev*ry  round, . 
Dim  their  bright  arms,  and  trickle  to  the  ground» 
A  peal  of  groans  succeeds ;  and  Heav'n  rebooodt 
To  the  mixt  cries,  and  trumpet's  martial  sounds. 
Some,  in  the  flames,  the  wheels  and  bridles  throw. 
The  swords  and  helmets  of  the  vanquished  foe. 
Some,  the  known  shields  their  brethren  bore  in  vafa^ 
And  unsuccessful  jav'Uns  of  the  slain. 
Now  round  the  piles  the  beUowing  oxen  bled. 
And  bristly  swine ;  in  honour  of  the  dead. 
The  fields  they  drove ;  the  fleecy  flocks  they  slew. 
And  on  the  greedy  flames  the  victims  threw. 
Around  their  friends  the  pemire  warriors  stand. 
And  watch  the  dying  fires  along  the  strand  ; 
Many  a  long  look  they  cast  wi^  streaming  eyei. 
And  waib  till  dewy  night  had  spangled  o'er  Uie  skiei* 

Nor  wit)\  less  toil  the  busy  Latian  train 
Erect  unnumbered  structures  for  the  slain  ; 
Some,  to  their  graves,  with  pious  care  commend  f 
Some  to  their  native  coast,  and  cities,  send. 
Some,  of  distinguish'd  rank  and  high  renown. 
Are  borne  with  tiin'ml  trebles  to  the  town ; 
The  rest,  onhonour'd»  to  the  fires  they  yield  j; 
The  huge  promiscuous  carnage  of  the  field  ! 
From  the  thick  piles,  the  streaming  flames  arise. 
Blaze  o*er  the  fields,  and  kindle  half  the  skies. 

.  When  the  third  mom  disclos'd  the  dawning  day^ 
They  search'd  the  heaps,  and  bore  the  bwiea 

away: 
In  the  warm  ashes  their  remains  they  found, 
Quench'd  with  their  tears  and  bury'd  in  the  gronni^ 
Then  o'er  the  relics  rais[*d  a  lofty  mound. 
But  more  tumuUaous  shrieks  and  clamours  ring 
Through  the  wide  (own,  and  palace  of  the  kiog« 
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Bojrip  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters,  there  cooipUui 
l^or  fathers,  children,  lords,  and  brothers  shun. 
AH  with  one  gen^Fal  voice  the  war  abborr'd, 
And  the  dire  nupliab  of  the  Daunian  lord. 
"  Let  hitn,  whose  bonndleas  and  ambitious  pride 
Aspires  to  gain  a  crown,  and  regal  bride. 
Let  Tumos**  (they  exclaim)  "  in  arms  appeary 
And  with  bis  single  sword  decide  the  war." 
This  Drances  still  inflames :  and  adds,  with  sjMte, 
His  godlike  Cm  has  dar'd  bun  to  the  fight. 
Bat  Tumus  to  his  side  a  number  draws,    • 
Who  warmly  plead  the  blooming  hero's  cause : 
He  stands  supported  by  his  Ibimer  fame ;. 
And  the  queen*s  fisvour  shades  bis  injured  name. 
,  'Mhlu  these  debates  the  pensive  envoys  bring 
Hie  final  answer  of  th*  iEtolian  king — 
V6r  pray*rs,  nor  gifts,  avail ;  but  ail  the  cost. 
With  all  the  fhiiueis  embassy,  was  lost 
Kew  sQOoonrs  must  be  sought ;  or  peace  implored. 
In  tenns  submissive,  of  the  Trojan  lord. 
The  Latian  king,  sorrouaded  by  hb  foes, 
Sinks  in  despair,  and  bends  beneath  his  woes. 
The  wrath  Of  Ikav'n,  the  recent  tombs,  that  spread 
The  fields  o*ercharg*d  and  peopled  with  the  dead, 
Point  out  the  Trqjan  chiel^  ordain'd  by  &te 
To  sway  the  sceptre  of  the  Latian  state. 

He  oJIs  a  council ;  at  the  sovereign's  call 
The  peers,  assembled,  crowd  the  jegal  hall : 
There,  midst  the  rev'rend  Ceitbers  of  the  state. 
With  mournful  looks  the  hoary  monarch  sat ; 
The  monarch  bids  th'  embassadors  report. 
Distinct,  their  answer  from  th'  ^tolian  court. 
Tbeh,  while  attention  held  the  solemn  train. 
With  rev'renoe  doe,  sage  Venolus  b^^n : 

**  Ve  peers,  a  length  of  lands  and  perib  past, 
^e  saw  the  royal  Diomede  at  last ; 
And  touch'd,  with  wonder  and  respectful  joy. 
The  mighty  hand  that  rais'd  imperial  Tk«y. 
There,  blest  with  ease,  the  happy  victor  builds 
A  second  Argos  in  the  Gargan  fields, 
Straight  to  the  court  admitted,  we  begun. 
And  in  submissive  terms  addrcss'd  the  throne  i 
'Present  our  gifts,  our  names  and  land  disclose  j 
What  war  required  bis  aid  ;  and  who  his  foes. 
When,  with  soft  accents  and  a  pleasing  lodk. 
Urns,  in  return,  the  gracious  monarch  spoke : 
*    *'  <  Ye  blest  Ausonians !  blest,  firom  times  of  old, 
By  rii^teoQS  Saturn,  with  an  age  of  gold  ! 
What  madness  rous'd  you  now  with  vain  alarms, 
^Epm  long  hereditary  p^ace,  to  arms  ? 
All,  all  our  Argive  kings,  whodar^d  empli^y 
Their  swords  to  violate  the  tow'rs  of  Troy 
(Those  chiefs  I  pass  that  under  I)iop  dyd. 
Or  Simois  whclui'd  beneath  his  roairi|)g  tide) 
To«'d  tonnd  the  wi^r^,  in  ev?ry  di^ant  clinfC, 
Atone  the  guilt  of  that  p^jamptoous  crime. 
Praih  that  dire  war  our  desp'rate  course  we  boiyi. 
Each  driven  by  tempe&ts  on  a  oiff 'reu^  shore. 
Such  scenes  of  sonuw  not  a  foe  could  hear, 
Kor  Priam's  self  relate  without  a  tear. ' 
This  truth  Minerva's  vengeful  storm  can  tdl. 
When  OB  Caphareus'  rocks  OUeus  felL 
'The  Spartan  lord*,  a  banish'd  wretch  was  hnrl'd    • 
To  Proteus'  pillars  ^,  in  a  distant  worldt 
Ulysses,  on  the  dread  Slusilian  boast, 
Baw  the  grim  Cyclops;  and  his  oemrades  lost 
From  Crete,  Idoweneus,  anex|le,  fled; 
|i^  his  own  realm,  unhappy  Pyrrhus  Uedf 


To  Libyan  shores,  the  Locrian  squadrons  fly  j 
To  flaming  suns,  that  scorch  the  nudnlay  sky. 
The  king  of  kiogs\  Ul-fsted !  lost  his  fife, 
Stabb'd  in  his  palace,  by  bis  trait'ress  wife. 
There  the  great  victor  of  aH  Asia  bled ; 
Tlie  proud  adulterer  mounts  his  throne  and  bed. 
I  Then,   what  long  woes  were  mine?  by  Hesf'k 

deny'd 
To  see  my  native  realm,  and  beauteous  bride  ? 
For  that  blest  sight,  sad  omens  shock  my  eye ; 
lYansform'd  to  bir^  my  comrades  moontthesky, 
Oh  dire  iuflkrtions  ! — ^Now  they  wander  o'er 
The  fishy  floods,  or  scream  along  the  shore. 
From  that  curst  moment  all  these  woet  were  doe. 
When,  fir'd  with  rage,  against  the  gods  I  flev ; 
And,  in  the  fight,  my  daring  lance  pro&n'd 
(Mad  as  I  was)  immorul  Venus'  band. 
When  Uion  fell,  my  vengeance  then  was  o'er; 
And  with  her  ruins  will  I  war  no  more. 
My  soul,  now  calm,  no  longer  dwells  with  joy 
On  those  misfortunes  which  we  brought  on  Troy. 
Bear  back  the  presents,  and  the  gifts  you  brioi;, 
(Tis  fiir,  ftir  saier)  to  the  Trojan  king. 
For  well,  too  well,  the  mighty  chief  I  know. 
And  met  in  rigid  fight  the  godHke  foe ; 
Dreadful  in  arms  he  tow'r'd  before  the  host; 
HeaWni !   with  how  fierce  m  spring  the  hmce  ke 

toss'd! 
How,  like  a  whirlwind,  hurfd  it  o'er  the  field ! 
How  high  he  shook  the  sword,  and  rais'd  the  pOft- 

d'rous  shield  ! 
Had  Troy  produc'd  two  more  of  equal  fame. 
Their  conduct,  courage,  strength,  and  worth,  the 

same; 
All  Greece  had  trembled  thto'  her  hundred  states  j 
Troy,  with  a  tide  ofWar,  had  tum'd  the  fates ; 
Poor'd  o'er  her  plams,  and  thunder'd  at  her  gates. 
His  conqu'ring  sword,  and  Hector's  valiant  hand, 
So  long  of  old  repeird  the  Grecian  band : 
Their  single  valour  sav'd  their  native  wall, 
And  ten  wht>le  years  suspended  Ilion's  fall. 
iEneas  shone  his  ^qual  in  the  field ; 
But  in  his  rcv'rence  to  the  gods  exceird. 
Make  peace,  my  Latian  friends ;  but  oh !  fbtbear 
To  tempt  80  terrible  a'fbe  to  war.' — 
This  b  the  sum,  great  kmg,  of  what  he  sud. 
And  this  th'  advice  of  royal  Diomede." 

Thus,  of  their  charge,  the  legates  made  report; 
Straight  ran  a  mingled  murmur  through  the  cooiL 
So  when  by  rocks  the  torrents  are  withstood, 
'  In  deep  hoarse  murmurs  rolls  th'  imprison'd flood; 
Beats  on  the  banks ;  and,  with  a  solemn  sound, 
Works,  foams,  and  runs  in  ctrclmg  eddies  roiiiiid. 
Soon  as  the  noise  was  sllenc'd  fiiom  the  thnme, 
(Heav'n  first  invok'd)  the  hoary  prince  begun ; 
f*  I  wish,  O  rev'rend  fathers,  we  had  sat, 
Befofe  these  perils,  on  th'  endanger'd  state : 
Far  better  than  a  council  now  to  call, 
Whep  Troy's  embody'd  pow'rs  surround  our  wall  • 
An  host  of  heroes  to  the  fight  we  dare. 
And  Wage  with  demigods  a  fatal  war. 
No  toils  their  &ry  ardour  can  restrain ; 
HuMigh  vanquish'd,  straight  they  fly  to  aims 

again. 
Our  )fopes  of  great  Tydides^  aid  aire  flown ; 
And  pow  must  centre  in  oursdves  akme : 
Nor  these  how  slender,  need  I  here  relate. 
Since  your  o\m  ey^  behold  our  dang'rous  itvte.' 
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"Not  but,  Ignnt,  alllbagbtwith^tbeirpowV; 
Jtrmsj  strengfb,  and  coarage,  could  perform  no 

more. 
In  the  dire  war  has  labotnr'd  ev'ry  hand, 
Vffth  the  whole  force  and  ntimbers  of  the  land, 
But  still  hi  vain  onr  efTorts  have  we  try'd  -, 
Heav'n  fights  for  Troy,  and  combats  on  her  side. 
Then  hear  attentive  what  my  tfaoaghts  snggest^^ 
A  length  of  lands,  ftir-stretching  to  the  west, 
Ag;ninst  Sicania,  near  the Tyber,  lies; 
Where,  high  in  air,  the  t(7w>ring  hills  arise. 
These  trtcts,  th'  Aunmcians  and  Ratnlians  pikMq;h, 
And  feed  their  flocfcs  akmg  the  bending  bnm. 
These,  with  their  woods,  the  Ttragans  shall  posseai, 
And  iMth  the  nations  join  m  leagues  of  peace.  ■ 
"Since  sn6h  theftr  wi^h,  ev'n  let  the  warlike  band 
Raise  anew  towo,  and  settle  m  the  land. 
But  wonld  they  leave  onr  Latiatn  shores  agtin. 
And  -for  tome  other  region  crdas  the  main. 
Twice  ten  strong  vessels  let  as  bnild,  or  more 
(For  thick  the  forests  grow  along -the  shore) : 
The  form  ani  nnmber  let  themselves  assign ; 
The  woik,  the  rigging,  and  the  cost,  be  mine. 
Yet  more ; — with  peaceful  dive  in  their  hand. 
An  hundred  peers  and  princes  of  the  land. 
To  firm  the  sacred  league,  In  solemn  state, 
With  ample  presents  on  their  prince  tfhall  wait  { 
Rich  gifts  of  gold,  and  poHsh'd  ivory  bear, 
The  robo  of  purple,  and  the  regal  chair. 
Ye  peers  J  with  freedom  these  high  points  d^>ate ; 
S|>^,  speak  your  minds,  and  save  the  sinking 
state." 

Then  Drances  rose,  aproud  disUngnish'd  name. 
With  envy,  flr'd  at  Tumus*  spreading  feme. 
His  mother^  blood  illustrious  splendours  grace. 
By  hkth  as  gen'rous  as  his  sire  was  base. 
Potent  and  rich,  in  factious  counsels  skitrd ;    > 
BoM  at  the  board  ;  a  coward  in  the  field ; 
Load  be  harangu'd  the  court,    and,  as  he  rose, 
TheiM  vile  reproaches  on  the  warrior  throws : 

'*  What  you  propose,  great  monarch,  is  so  plain 
To  all  the  synod,  tbut  replies  are  vain. 
But  none  dares  speak ;  though  all  can  understand 
The  sole  expedient  bur  affiiirs  demand. 
Let  him,  by  whose  unhappy  conduct  led, 
Forwhose  cikrsM  cause,  so  many  chiefs  have  bled. 
So  many  princes  of  our  land  lie  low. 
Till  our  whole  city  wears  one  feoe  of  woe. 
Him,  who  pretends  to  storm  a  host,  but  files,    * 
While  the  prond  boastful  coward  braves  the  skies ; 
Let  Tumus  (for  I  must,  1  will,  pursue 
The  public  g^Dod,  though  death  is  in  my -view) 
Grant  thnt  high  favour  to  this  rev'rend  train.. 
At  least,  of  these  our  sufTringsto  complain  ! 
O  king !  to  those  rich  gifts  deiign*d  before     ^ 
For  the  great  Trojan,  add  one  present  moro: 
Che  that  your  duteous  senate  mnst  request. 
And  one  lie  values  more  than  all  the  rest. 
By  fear  or  violence  no  -longer  sway'd 
Oive  to  so  brave  a  prmcc  th*  imperial  mAid ; 
By  that  sure  pledge  a  lattihg  peace  obtain  ;•  * 

Or  know,  the  peace,  without  the  pledge,  is  vain. 
But  should  our  king  so  bold  a  st^  discUim^^ 
Aw*d  by  the  terrours  ^  his  rivals  name ; 
To  dreadful  Tumus  we  prefer  our  pray*r 
For  his  permission,  to  bestow  the  foir, 
And  to  our  prince  and  country  to  restore 
Their  rights,  and  bluster  on  the  throne  no  more. 
Why,  fbr  thy  pride,  onr  lives  should  we  expose, 
OUlBsl^SMl  lhtioof«e.of«Uoww«i»? 


Tis  a  destrwetive  war^  bnt,  io  bn  trve- 
From  these  long  itta,  we  humbly  ssw  to  thee ;     ' 
To  thee,  for  peace  are  All  onr  ^y*rs  applyVi ; 
And,  the  sole  pledge  of  peace,  the  royal  hrid6« 
And  first,  myself,  thy  fancyM  foe  («  Mme 
I  scorn  alike  to  own,  or  to  dliclaim) 
Ev'n  I,  avuppliant,  beg  thy  grace,  to  spam 
Our  bleeding-  oomitry,  and  forsake  the  war. 
In  pity,  prince,  this  wood*rous  favour  yield : 
nis  time,  when  rented,  to  renoiraoe  the  field ! 
Too  long  have  we  bemoaned  onr  riaoghter^d  ibQ«t% 
Our  lands  dispeopled,  and<H)r  waaMed  coeMs^ 
If  love  of  glory  has  thy  soul  posBesi*d, 
If  Ikme  ianspires,  or  courage  warms  thy  breast ; 
If  none  can  please  thee,  bnt  a  princess    go*^ 
Meet  In  the  listed  finid  tliy  gei^*itms  foe. 
Sure  !  if  onr  worthy  cMef  n^een  can  gdn» 
For  o»^--iio  matter — we  raayirell  be  slain  ! 
Unwept,  nnbury'df  to  thefovwls  rssignM  \ 
The  world's  last  dregs;  thet'efuse  of  numlBind!. . 
We,  worthless  souls  I  were  bom  for  him  aSone, 
And,  from  onr-neoks,  hemoonts  into  the  tttroaft^ 
But  go,  p«ood  waflrrior,'  if  one  sparic  ranains 
Qfconnigeintfayso^,  andwanftsthy  v«iHS| 
Go— -meet  thyrival    answer  his  deeiflmd*— 
Go^-Aght  the  Trojan  hero,  hand  to  hand. 
Yet  the  vain  boaster  sooU}  Itrust,  will  ftf^ 
Nor  stand  the  termurs  of  that  daathf  ul  eye  !** 

These  scornful  words  the  haoffhty  yonthengafe 
In  all  the  fiery  violence  of  rage ; 
Then,  while  a  gtoan  of  indignatinn  brok<B 
Deeplhmi  his  heart,  tiie' wrathful  bero«paket 

'*  Drances,  that  tongue  -a  stream  of  wordr«ai 
yiddj 
Then,  when  onr  hands-are  wanted  hi  the'field, 
Fnrst  In  debate !  bnt  sum  *tis  safer  far 
With  wnrds  tofiovrish,  than  to  wage  the  war; 
To  deal  bi  long  harangues,  while  walls  endose 
Thee  and  thy  fran^   and  goard  thee  fVom  the 
Remov'd  from  dang^,  you  can  talk  nlend,    [foea. 
And  mouth  and  bellow  to  the  list'ning-cmwd. 
Proceed  then,  dastard,'  in  thy  wonted  stmin  $ 
Thmw  forth  a  stoma  of  eloquence  agnin: 
With  all  thy  roaHoe,  all  thy  art^  declaim,   ' 
And'brand  with  cowardice  my  hijor'd  fame ! 
Since  the  fhll  trinmphs  of  the  di^  are  thine, 
And  thy  own  tmphies<stand  as^high  as  mhie  * 
Try,  try,  this  hour,  tbyconrage;  see!  the  foei 
Advance,  approach  ntf,  and  ourwdlsenchMe: 
Lo!  in  the  battle  aU  the  troops  are  join'd! 
Why  halts^the  fiery  Drances  yet  behind  ? 
Shall  idl  thy  valour,  wretch !  consist  so  long- 
In  those^wiftf^  and  in  that  swifter  tongue  f 
I  routed;  monster  *  and  compelled  tcrfiy  ? — 
Who  but  thyself  oonkl  Ibrge  that  bhameless  lyo  \ 
Say,  was  I-touted  on  yon  deathful  plain, 
When  Tyber's  stivams  nm  purple  to  the  main  ? 
When,  wmtch,  did&t  thou  sit  brooding  e'er  thy 

fov. 
When  Pallas  bled  beneath  my  vengeful  spear  ? 
When,  all  in  heapsy  his  vanquished  ttoops  retir^f 
Before  this  arm,  or  round  thdr  lord  expired. 
Or  where  ?— when  both  the  giant  brethren  fell ; 
When  thousands  more  my  fhlcbion  plunged  to  HeQ 
In  one  victorious  day,  tbo*  compass'd' round 
With  foes,  and  pressed  within  the  hostile  mound  ^ 
All,  all,  but  thou,  stood  witneie  to  the  sight ! 
Nor  didst  then  dare  look  out  upon  the  fight ! 
'Tis  a  destructive  war— Go,  dastard,  go. 
And  preach  that  ndo  yon  practise  to  the  foe  i    '^ 
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At  0DC6  vftm  aba  bthrett  yoQ  embrace : 
Go,  and  mlarm  our  friendt,  our  arms  disgrace ; 
But  praise  and  hoaour  a  twioe-vanquisb'd  race. 
Tell,  tell  the  crowd,  how  ev'ry  Argive  lord 
And  monarch  trembM  at  the  Phrygian  sword ; 
That  Tydent*  sod,  that  Peleus'  baffled  heir, 
Ketir'd  from  Hector,  nor  could  stand  his  war ; 
That  Aufidus  himself,  with  sudden  dread, 
IVheo  oo  his  banks  iEneas  raisM  bis  head. 
Ban  back,  astonished,  to  his  native  bed. 
$uch  are  his  base  suggestions,  which  appear 
False  as  himself;  or  his  dissembled  fear 
Of  my  revenge :  that  vanity  resign  : 
Such  blood  shall  never  stain  a  sword  like  mine ! 
Still  may  thy  soul  dismiss  that  idle  care. 
Lurk  in  that  abject  breast,  and  tremble  there  !— 
But  to  resume,  O  king  !  our  great  debate 
(Your  dread  commands)  the  solemn  cares  of  state: 
Since  on  our  arms  no  farther  stress  you  lay, 
But  lose  at  once  all  courage,  with  the  day ; 
If,  9n  this  one  defeat,  our  hopes  are  o'er  ; 
If  all  our  future  prospects  are  no  more  ; 
Ck>ds  !  let  us  raise  these  coward  hands,  to  gam 
Peiice,  pardon,  life ;  and  court  the  victor's  chain  ! 
Yet,  O  ye  princes !  did  the  least  remains 
Of  our  bold  fothers'  courage  warm  our  veins ; 
Those  I  should  ever  deem  the  truly  great. 
Those,  who  in  fields  of  battle  brave  their  fate ; 
Those,  who,  to  'scape  that  shame,  with  ^^lory  fir'd, 
Bled ;  and,  at  once,  triumphantly  expir'd  f 
But  since  a  yet  unbroken  force  we  find, 
Confederate  towns,  and  nations  still  behind  ; 
Since  Troy,  so  nobly  by  our  troops  withstood. 
Has  bought  her  glory  with  her  dearest  blood  ; 
Since,  in  their  turn,  the  tempest  threatens  all ; 
Since,  with  the  vanquished,  the  proud  victors  fall ; 
Why,  on  our  first  attempt,  this  low  despair  ? 
This  flight,  before  the  trumpet  calls  to  war  ? 
Time  oft  has  succoured  an  endangered  state  [fate  ! 
By  some  new  change,  and  snateh'd  her  from  her 
Some  kingdoms  strange  vicissitudes  sustain  ; 
Now  crush'd  by  fortune,  and  now  rais'd  again  ! 
What  though  th'  ifltolian  monarch  has  dcnyM 
To  arm,  and  bring  his  forces  to  our  side, 
Yet,  with  Messajpus,  on  our  part  appears 
Tolumnius,  still  successful  in  the  wars ; 
And  many  a  glorious  chief  who  lead  their  bands, 
Impatient  for  renown,  from  distant  lands. 
Besides  our  Latian  youth,  of  matohless  might. 
With  glory  fir*d,  and  eager  for  the  fight. 
The  Volscian  princess  leads  her  valiant  train. 
All  sheathed  in  brazen  armour,  to  the  plain. 
But  since  my  foes  and  friends  the  fight  demand  ; 
The  public  peace  no  longer  I  withstand : 
Pull  well  the  way  to  victory  I  know ; 
In  that  high  hope,  I'll  dare  this  drcadeJ  foe. 
This  new  Achilles  to  the  listed  field. 
In  all  his  heav'niy  arms,  and  huge  Vnlcanian  shield ! 
Nor  shall  my  deeds  my  ancestry  disgrace, 
Nor-once  degenerate  from  my  glorious  race. 
For  you,  O  king  !  for  you,  my  friends,  for  all. 
Behold  your  self-devoted  Turnus  fall ! 
Me  does  my  rival  to  the  fight  demand  ? 
Grant,  O  ye  gods!  the  challenge  stil)  may  stand ; 
Nor  let  yon  wretch,  however  you  decide 
Jdy  fate,  the  danger  or  the  fame  divide." 

Aleantime  i^rucas,  midst  the  hi{:b  debate, 
I«a  7s  on  his  easfer  troops  to  seize  the  ifate. 
The  Trojan  squadrons,  and  the  Tuscau  train, 
JCarch-from  the  tiood,  embattled,  o'er  iiiu  ^'lain. 


Before  the  godlike  priace,  tfttlood  tepit 
Flew  swift,  and  scared  the  city  and  the  court; 
The  crowds  all  kindle -at  the  dire  alarms. 
And,  fir'd  with  martial  fury,  fly  to  arms.  ^ 
The  youth  ruth  forth  to  war  ;  the  siiea  ^*«— rltir^ 
And  strive  to  stop  the  growing  rage  in  vain. 
From  either  side  the  different  rourmms  rise, 
And  their  tomultoons  clamours  rend  the  skies, 
So  ring  the  forests  with  the  feathered  brood,    , 
A  thousand  noUift  re-echoing  through  the  woods 
So  scream  the  swans  on  fisir  Padusa*s  bounds ; 
And  down  the  waters  float  the  mingling  soiuids* 
"  Is  this  an  hour,  cool  methods  to  devise, 
And  talk  of  peace  ?"  the  fiery  Tumos  cq«; 
"Declaim,  ye  dastards,  tall^  yetriflerg,  o«. 
While  the  proud  Ttojaa  arms,    and  itomis  ths 
town  J" 

He  said  ;  and  rushed  impetuous  to  the  plain; 
*'  Lead,  Jead,  brave  Volusus,  our  Ardean  trau. 
And  summon  to  the  fight  the  Volscian  force; 
Thou,  thou  Messapns,  range  the  embattled  hocs^ 
And  join  great  Coras,  and  his  brotberes  care, 
Wide  oeer  the  field  to  spread  the  op'ning  wan 
All,  all»  be  ready ;  with  divided  poweis 
Guard  you  the  passes ;  you  defend  the  tow^n, 
Bend  you  to  battle ;  and,  in  flrm  array. 
Attend  your  general  where  he  leads  the  way.** 

The  troops  obey ;  and,  gathering  at  the  caH, 
Pour  in  tumultuous  heaps  to  guard  the  wall. 
The  pensive  father  of  the  Latian  state 
(Confiis'd,  amazed)  suspended  the  debate ; 
And  his  own  conduct  blames,  that  he  resigned 
To  the  queen's  counsel  his  compliant  mind; 
On  such  wrong  motives  rais'd  an  impious  war. 
And  robbed  the  Trojan  of  the  promised  fair. 

To  sink  a  trench  before  the  gates,  they  ron. 
Fix  the  strong  pile,  and  roll  the  ponderous  stooa* 
Alarm'd,  and  summoned  by  the  tnimpetes  sonod, 
Boys,  maids,  and  matrons,  crowd  the  rampatts 
All  aids  these  dire  extremities  deooand,       [roood» 
Fire  every  heart,  and  strengthen  every  hand. 

Now,  with  the  queen,  the  matrons  in  a  train 
Ride  with  large  pi^esents  to  Minervaeg  fone : 
I^avinia  grac'd  her  side ;  the  royal  fair ; 
The  guiltless  cause  of  this  destructive  war. 
To  earth  her  streaming  eyes  the  maid  mdined  ; 
In  sad  procession  move  the  crowd  behind. 
They  bum  rich  odours  at  the  sacred  shrine, 
And  seek,  with  suppliant  pray*r,  the  pow'rs  divine: 
"  Against  the  Phrygian  pirate,  lend  thy  aid, 
O  queen  of  battles !  great  Tritoaian  maid ! 
Break,  break  his  javeiin  ;  let  him  meet  his  fiitt. 
And  grind  the  dust  beneath  our  lofty  gatt !" 

Meanwhile  in  arms  the  furious  Turnus  shooe} 
Firrt,  the  brave  hero  drew  the  corslet  on ; 
Thick  scales  of  brass  the  costly  work  infold  s 
His  manly  legs  he  cas'd  in  greaves  of  gold. 
Bare  was  his  face  ;  and,  with  a  maitial  pride, 
The  starry  sword  bung  glitt'rinp  at  the  nde. 
Bold  and  exulting,  with  a  dauntless  air. 
The  mighty  chief  anticipates  the  war  ; 
In  his  fond  hopes  already  has  be*  won 
The  field,  before  the  battle  is  begun. 
The  golden  splendours,  dazzling  to  the  view, 
Flash'tl  from  his  arms,  and  lighten'd  as  he  flew. 

So  the  ^ay  pamper'd  steed,  with  loosn'd 

reins 

Breaks  from  the  stall,  and  pours  akmg  the  plaint  ] 

With  laret  smooth  strokes  he  rushes  to  the  flooc^ 

iSaihes  his  bright  tides,  and  coob  bis  fiery  bl«Qi| 
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Keiglit  WB^  flies ;  tnd,  totring  btgh  hii  heail, 
Bnulb  the  ikir  fSsmales  in  the  difltant  mead  i 
I  JLt  eT*ty  motiofi,  o'er  hit  neck  reelin'd, 
Plm3rs  bif  redundant  mane,  and  dances  in  tbewind. 

Him,  at  the  gate,  that  iwuing  to  the  plain, 
Caoiilla  meets  with  all  her  fSMoale  train ; 
I^eapy  in  a  moment  from  her  gen'roos  steed ; 
The  heauteoQS  band  alight  with  equal  speed : 
••  Prfooe,  if  the  hold  and  hrave"  (she  cries)  "  may 
Trust  thehr  own  Taloor  for  success  in  war ;     [dare 
Myself,  witli  tbtfSe,  will  stand  the  TVijan  force ; 
^yaelf  will  vanquish  aH  the  Tuscan  horse. 
Guard  thou  the  city,  be  that  province  thine  | 
But  let  the  dangers  of  tfafe  field  be  mine.** 

*'  O  queen !  thy  country's  pride,"  the  chief 
replies 
(And  on  the  dread  virago  fix'd  his  eyes) ; 
"  To  snch  uncommon  worth,  heroic  maid  I 
What  thanks  are  due  ?  what  honours  can  be  psM? 
Since  those,  and  death,  you  aoom  with  equal  pride. 
With  me,  the  labours  of  the  day  divider 
The  Trojan,  bent  his  fraodfol  scheme  to  frame, 
( Iii  this  my  spies  confirm  the  voice  of  &me) 
Has  sent,  before,  his  active  troops,  who  wield 
The  lighter  arms,  to  scour  along  the  open  field. 
Meantime  himself,  along  the  lofty  crown 
Of  yon  steep  mountain,  hastens  to  the  to<wtt« 
Sttt,  in  the  wood,  an  ambush  I  prepare. 
And  try  to  foil  him  iu  the  wiles  of  war. 
He  lies  imprisooM  in  that  narrow  strait ; 
And,  if  he  moves,  he  rushes  on  his  fiite. 
Go  thou,  supported  by  our  Latian  force, 
Go — with  spmid  ensigns  meet  the  Tuscan  horse, 
Gr^at  lybur's  brothen,  both  renowned  in  might, 
With  brave  Messapus,  wait  thee  to  the  fljf^t 
Beneath  thy  care,  shall  march  the  martial  band, 
Fir'd  by  thy  high  example  and  command." 
This  said ;  each  chief  he  roos'd  to  arms,  and  goes 
With  eager  speed  to  circumvent  the  foes. 

A  winding  vale  there  lay,  within  the  shade 
Of  woods,  by  nature  for  an  ambush  made. 
Tothip,  a  rough  and  slender  passage  led ; 
Above,  a  smisoth  and  level  plain  was  spread, 
tJnknown,  and  stretching  o*er  the  mountain's  head. 
There  safe,  the  soldier,  to  the  left  Of  right. 
May  dare  th'  ascending  war,  and  urge  the  fight ; 
Roll  rocky  fragments  from  the  craggy  brow. 
And  dash  the  ponderous  ruins  on  the  foe. 
Hither  the  prince  (for  well  he  knew  the  way) 
Tlew,  sciz'd  the  post,  and  close  in  ambush  lay* 

But  now  Latonia,  in  th*  ethereal  splH're, 
For  her  Camilla  touched  with  anxious  f<*ar, 
£t:spolce  swift  Opis,  in  a  mournful  strain, 
A  nymph,  and  one  of  her  own  virgin  train : 
"  Alas !  dear  Opis,  my  Camilla  goes 
To  seek  the  fatal  war,  and  brave  the  foes ; 
See  !  where  she  mshes  to  the  deathful  plain. 
And  proudly  wears  Diana's  arms  in  vain ! 
Still  from  my  soul  the  darling  mn id  1  lov*d  ; 
An  J  time  the  growing  fondness  has  improved ; 
E'er  since  stern  Metahus,  her  hapless  sire, 
Forc'd  by  his  rebel  subjects  to  retire. 
Fled  from  Privemum,  his  imperial  town,' 
And  lost  his  old  hcnwlitary  crown. 
Safe  he  conveyM,  through  crowds  of  raging  foes, 
his  babe,  the  dear  companion  of  bis  woes. 
And  callM  Camilla,  from  her  mother's  name; 
And  in  his  flight  through  wilds  and  deserts  came ; 
The  savage  hills  and  woods  he  wandeHd  o'er, 
Andin  his  nrm  the  lovely  burtb«n  hnre  I 


While  with  their  javnhn,  in  an  endlen  tide/ 
The  Volsdans  preis'd  theh-  prince  en  ev*ry  aides 
When  lo  *  old  AmiMmts^  streams  delay 
His  course,  «nd  loam  aorosa  the  warrior's  w«y  s 
For  late,  the  flood,  increas'd  «^ith  sudden  raini^ 
Had  burst  the  banks,  and  floated  half  the  plidnii 
First  he  resolres  to  swim,  and  gain  the  shore | 
But  love  retards  him,  and  the  charge  be  bore. 
Thus,  while  a  thoosand  schemes  divide  Ilia  bMut^ 
Sudden,  on  this,  he  fixes  as  the  best? 
His  mighty  pond'rons  spear,  of  knotted  oak, 
Lodg  hardened  hi  the  flames,  the  monarch  toelt ; 
To  this  strong-lanoe  the  tender*  babe  be  bound. 
With  cork  smd  pliant  osievs  Wrapt  around, 
Then  poised  the  loaded  spear,  in  act  to  throw  ; 
But  for  my  fisvonr  first  addressed  his  vow :  * 
■  To  thee,  chaste  goddess  of  the  forest  wild^ 
Behold  i  a  father  dedicates  his*  diild  ; 
She  flies  for  refuge  to  thy  powV  divine, 
And  the  first  weapons  that  she  knows  ate  ihlae* 
Thus  then  I  send,  to  thy  protecting  care,  ' 

Thy  little  suppliant  through  the  fields  of  air.* 
Thb  said;  with  aH  his  force  the  lance  he  threw  ; 
High  o*er  the  roaring  waves  Camilla  flew ; 
Then  tlie  bold  warrior,  press*d  on  ev'ry  shle        ^ 
By  his  fleree  fbei,  plunged  headlong  in  the  tide^  * 
The  flood  surmonnted,  and  the  javlia  tore, 
Cbaiig'd  with  the  tecred  hifant,  from  the  shoiW 
£ach  town  with  stem  unhospitabte  hate;        "-   \ 
Against  the  wand'ring  monarch  shot  her  gate:' '  '] 
Nor  could  he  bear  (his  scorn  was  grown  so  h&hl' 
To  stand  distinguish'd  by  the  public  eye.    ' 
From  all  society  of  men  he  fled ; 
A  shepherd's  life  among  tibe  monntaint  led  ; 
There  with  his  daughter  past  the  hours  ewi^^ 
In  dens  of  beasts  sind  savages  of  prey ; 
SoQght  ev'ry  Ibster^^nother  of  the  wood. 
And  in  her  lips  distill'd  the  nnilky  fbed. 
Soon  as  the  little  Amazon  could  go : 
He  on  her  shoulden  bung  a  slender  be#t 
A  small  light  qniv  r  at  her  side  she  wore^ 
And  in  her  band  a  pointed  iav'lin  bore: 
No  rich  embroider'd  robes  her  limbs  infold. 
Nor  were  her  wavin|  looks  adom'd  with  gokL 
The  spoils  of  some  fierce  tiger  wrappPd  her  rmmd^ 
That,  from  her  head,  hung  trailing  to  the  grounds 
Ev'n  then  her  tender  hand  the  dart  eould  flmg. 
Or  whirl  the  pebble  from  the  sounding  sling, 
Strike  the  long  crane,  or  snowy  swan,  on  high. 
And  fetch  the  tow'ring  quarry  from  the  sky. 
Her  charms  sarpris'd  the  Tuscan  matron  train. 
Who  court  the  huntress  for  their  sons  ha  vain. 
Not  all  their  courtship,  nor  their  pray'n,  could 
The  maid,  from  sworn  virginity,  to  love.      [mort 
With  Dian*s  love  content,  she  keeps  her  vow: 
She  shoots  my  arrows,  and  she  bends  my  bow* 
Ah  !  from  my  soul  I  wish,  the  hapless  fisir 
Had  never  mhig|ed  in  the  direful  war ! 
Then  still  my  darling  might  the  maid  remahi, 
The  pride  and  glory  of  my  virgin  train  ! 
But  since  her  doom  is  seal'd,  her  fkte  is  nigh. 
Descend,  my  tiymph,  this  instant  from  the  sky. 
To  yonder  plain,  hnpetuoos,  bend  thy  flight, 
Where,  see !  ii  arms  she  rushes  on  the  fight. 
Here,  take  my  bow;  and,  fmm  thist  dreadfol  sheath. 
Draw  forth  the  wingecl  messenger  of  dtfath. 
And,  who  the  sacred  virgin  shall  destroy. 
Or  of  the  latian  bands,  or  sons  of  Troy, 
With  this  keen  arrow  make  my  vengeance  guod  ; 
Let  him  atone  the  lacrilege  idth  blood. 
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Then  .will  I  Mir  the  brtetlikM  WkM  aw^, 
Her  ipoHa  mad  body  in  ftdood  cbnrey, 
To  the  dafk  grave  oommeMl  her  dear  itnaiBS^ 
And  Sttfie  dispose  'em  io  her  aative  pkioa.*' 
The  goddesr  said ;  the  nymph  obedieiit  fliee. 
Wrapt  hi  a  souDdiog  whiriwiod  down  the  tkies. 

Kow  to  the  «^Is  (a  oloie-embody'd  Saney 
March  the  swift  Tfoyan  and  the  Tuscan  hane  ; 
Haaoath  their  Taliant  chiefs,  in  thick  array. 
The  troops  embattled  urge  their  fiery  way. 
Aloft  the  foaming  ooursers  praMce  aad  bound. 
Press  mk  the  rein,  and  proudly  paw  the  groviid.   ' 
TVeipbliBg  ISm*  joy,  Uiey  hope  the  dive  alarms ; 
The  fields  gleam  dreadfiil  with  their  waring  aims. 
Spears,  nodding  helms,  and  sfaiekls,  withmiBgled 
Flame  rounds  iiiid  set  the  region  in  a  blaae.  (rajrt, 

Nor  with  less  speed,  beneath  Messapus*  care. 
The  Latian  troops  pour  furious  to  the  war. 
Full  in  the  fixmt  the  mighty  Coras  caoie, . 
With  held  CatUlus,  to  the  field  of  fiune. 
P^er  all  distinguished  in  the  martial  aoene, 
Eode  with  her  female  truin  the  Volscian  queen. . 
Fierce  to  the  fight  the  valiant  hroops  advance, 
Y^inotend^  and  poise,  and  shake  the  flaming  lanoe. 
Thick  elouds  of  dust  their  trampling  feet  eoicite ;  ^ 
Th*. impatient  coursers  neigh,  and  snufi^  the  distant 

At  length,  within  a  javMin's  reach  appear  [fight 
Both  hoi^;  and,  shouting,  join  the  horrid  war; 
Bouse  to  the  fight  their  gen'rous  steeds,  and  pour 
Their  darts  hiceasant,  in  a  rattling  ahow'r. 
In  one  darkatorm  the  sounding  Unces  fty, 
Snade  the  bright  Sun,  and  intercept  the  sky. 

First  horK  to  horse,  and  man  to  man  opposed. 
The  bold  Aconteus  and  Tyrrhenus  clos'd ; 
JSach  «ager  warrior  buri'd  the  pointed  spear. 
And  iirg'd  bis  courser  in  a  full  career ; 
The  ste«ds^  encountering  with  a  thundering  sound, 
Shock  I  and  Aconteus  tumbles  to  the  ground. 
Swift,  as  discharged  from  the  loud  engine  flies 
The  glowing  stone,  or  lightning  from  the  skies ; 
So  swift  the  warrior,  from  his  courser  far. 
Shoots  with  a  spring,  and  breathes  his  fiery  soul 

Now  all  the  Latian  horse  disordered  run,  [in  air. 
(Their  shields  slung  back)  tumultuous,  to  the  town, 
The  chase  with  cries  the  joyfiil  Trojans  led, 
With  great  Asylas  thuncrring  at  their  head. 
Soon  as  they  reach  the  walls,  the  rallying  train 
Bein  round  their  steeds,  and  face  the  foes  again. 
Then,  in  their  turn,  the  vanquished  Trojans  whccl'd, 
And,  pale  with  terrour,  meaHured  back  the  firld. 

Thus,  in  alternate  tides,  oeer  all  the  strand 
Swells  the  vast  ocean,  and  invades  the  land. 
Wave  after  wave,  the  waters  mount  on  high. 
Till  o'er  the  rocks  the  foauiy  surges  fly. 
Thou  headlong,  in  her  turn,  the  roaring  main 
Rolls  back,  impetuous,  to  her  bounds  again  ^ 
Rolls  back,  as  rapid  as  she  came  before, 
With  all  the  floating  trophies  of  the  shore. 
Twice  the  Butulians  to  ttie  city  flew  ; 
And  twice  they  rally,  and  the  fock  pursue. 
Till  in  the  third  assault  the  h0i>ts  engage  ; 
Then  burns  the  fight  with  unextinguished  n^c. 
All,  man  to  man,  and  breast  to  breast,  oppos'd. 
In  one  dire  shock  tlie  charging  scinadrons  clos'd. 
Then  bled  the  battle  ;  and  a  load  of  slain. 
Shields,  helms,  and  javelins,  cover'd  wide  the  plain. 
In  a  red  deluge  all  the  fields  lie  droifc-ned ; 
And  cries  and  agonisin.t;  groans  i-esound 
Of  wounded  warriors,  laberinjr  out  their  breath, 
And  coursers  plunging  in  the  pangs  •f  .death. 


•  WHhcawtiouseyei,  OnBochos  from  ftr 
Observ*d  stiong  Bemulus,  and  marked  for  war;  - 
Nor  durst  approach  tha  chief ;  bat  hurPd  the  spmr. 
With  ail  bia  strength*  beneath  his  coorseres  ear. 
Stunig  with  Che  itn^w,  aad  madding  with  the 
wound,  ) 

He  reavtand  paws  io  air,  with  many  abound. 
And  cast  his  hapless  master  oa  the-g^rouod. 
Next  bled  lolas  by  Catillos*  steel  -, 
By  the  same  hand  the  hnge  Heraumus  fell : 
All  pale  in  death  the  mighty  hero  lies  ^ 
Vain  were  his  giant  arms,  and  giant  size ; 
Th'  intrepid  chkf  (his  head  and  shoulders  bare, . 
Tall,  anddistiagoishedby  his  golden  hair) 
leered  IB  the  litoat,  the  mark  of  all  the  war ! 
Through  his  broad  shoukiers  past,  the  deadly 

wound 
Contraots,  and  beoda  him  double  to  the  groimd. 
Now  all  the  fields  with  crimion  streams  are  dyed  j 
And  the  vast  carnage  smokes  on  er'ry  side* 
The  charrae  of  honour  every  bosom  fire^ 
To  win  tlie  day ;  or  gloriously  expire. 

Her  breast  half-asked,  through  the  divefel 
scene 
OfbkKid  and  slaughter  flew  the  Volscian  queen. 
The  shafts  aad  quiver  at  her  side  appear. 
The  piolished  bow,  and  all  Diaaaea  war. 
Now  the  swift 'dart  with  matchlesi  might  she  cast ; 
Now  with  tier  axe  she  laid  the  battle  waste : 
Even  when-sbe  flies,  she  beads  the  backward  bow. 
And  sends  the  wmged  vengeance  at  the  foe* 
Around,  in  pomp,  her  sister  warriors  ride. 
All-bright  in  arms,  andcombatsideby  side. 
Her  brazen  pole-axe,  there,  Tarpeia  wields; 
And,  here,  Larina  glitters  oeer  the  fields; 
Italian  virgins;  her  supreme  delight.; 
In  peace  her  friends;  her  comrades  in  the  fight. 

So  round  their  queen,  Uippolyte  the  fair. 
Or  bold  Pentliesilees  refulgeut  car. 
Move  the  triumphant  Amazonian  train. 
In  bright  array,  exulting,  to  the  plain. 
Proudly  they  march, and  clash  their  paiiited  armS) 
And  all  Thermodoon  rings  with  proud  alarms; 
With  female  shouts  they  shake  th«  soundmg  field; 
And  fierce  they  poise  the  spear,  aad  grasp  the 
moony  shield.    , 

Who  first,  who  last,  by  thy  victorioiis  hand. 
Heroic  maid !  sunk  breathless  on  the  sand  ? 
First,  Clytiuse  $on,  the  great  Eumenius,  dies; 
Through  his  broad  breast  the  quiverhig  javelin  flies: 
Grimly  he  grinds  the  dust,  distain'd  with  bkwd. 
And  rolls  and  welters  iaa  crimson  flood. 
Liris  and  Pegasus  at  once  are  kiird. 
And  both,  transfixed,  fall  headlong  on  the  field; 
One  stooped,  to  reach  his^  wounded  courser's  rciD; 
One  flew,  to  prop  his  sinking  friend,  in  vain  ! 
Now  Hippotase  ^^f^ve  son  Amastrus  fell  ; 
And  now  she  threatens,  with  the  pointed  sted, 
Terens  the  swift,  Harpalycus  the  strong ; 
And  drove  in  heaps  the  hostile  chiefs  along. 
Demophoon,  Chromis,  fled  hejr  dreadful  spear ; 
She  pours,  aud  hangs  tempestuous  in  the  rear. 
Thus  through  the  ranks  of  war  she  raged,  and  sler 
A  Phrygian  ioe  with  every  dart  she  threw.    , 
The  mighty  huuter,  Ornytus,  from  far. 
On  his  Apuiian  courser  sought  the  war : 
A  hull's  black  hide  his  ample  shoulden  spretd ; 
A  wolfs  ro»igh  spoils  grinned  horrid  oeer  his  head: 
A  br-nded  fipear  he  brandished  iu  bis  hand, 
And  towr'd  won^jpicuoui  o^Gr  the  mariiii  Iwa^* 
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With  ea^  as  dU  the  troopt  confcn^dly  fled. 

She  slew  the  foe,  and  thus  insults  the  dead : 

"  yie,  Tuscan,  didst  thou  deem  thy  destined  prey, 

Like  hunted  game,  the  fortune  of  the  day  ? 

Lo !  by  a  woman's  arm,  this  fatal  hour. 

That  boast  b  answor'd,  and  thy  vaunts  no  more! 

Go! — let  thy  sire 'the  glorious  tidings  know  ; 

Camilla  sent  thee  to  the  shades  below !" 

Then  on  two  Trojan  chiefs,  of  giant  siae, 

Butes,  and  tall  Orsilochus,  she  flies. 

But  Butes,  face  to  face,  she  brav'd  in  war ; 

3wift  through  the  neck  she  drove  the  pointed  spear. 

Where  the  bright  helm  and  corslet  left  a  part. 

To  let  in  fate,  wide  open  to  the  dart. 

From  fierce  Orsilochus  the  virgin  wheelM    . 

At  first,  in  flight  dissembled,  round  the  field: 

But,  in  a  ring  still  lessening,  to  delude 

The  furious  chief,  she  fled,  till  she  pursuM : 

Then  while,  in  vain,  her  circumvented  foe 

Implores  his  life ;  high-rising  to  the  blow^ 

Cleaves  bis  broad  front  with  a  redoubled  wound ; 

The  blood  and  brains  rush  smokiug  on  the  groundi 

The  son  of  Annus  crossed  her  in  her  way. 
And  for  a  while  stood  trembling  in  dismay; 
A  wretch,  that,  like  hia  own  Ligurian  line, , 
Copld  oheat,  while  fortune  favoured  the  design. 
3ooB  as  he  found  it  vain  to  phun  by  flight 
The  female  warrior,  or  maintain  the  fight; 
Resolv'd  to  circumvent  the  hostile  maid, 
Thu»  to  the  queen  the  low  dissembler  said : 
•*  "^^Tiere  is  the  mighty  praise,  to  vaunt  the  force. 
And  trust  the  swiftness,  of  your  rapid  horse  ? 
Dismiss  your  steed,  vain  maid !  and  let  us  stand 
Spgag'd  in  smgle  combat,  hand  to  hand, 
Soon  shall  be  known,  proud  princess,  what  you  can, 
Wiien,  on  these  terms,  a  woman  fights  a  man.*' 
Thus  he: — the  queen  springs  furious  on  the  plain 
From  her  fleet  steed,  and  gives  him  to  the  train, 
bja  foot  she  dares  the  dastard  to  the  fields 
Draws  her  bright  sword,  and  gra^  her  maiden 

shield. 
Flush'd  with  gay  hopes,  to  find  his  fraud  succeed, 
He  turns,  he  flies,  and,  to  his  utmost  speed. 
With  goring  spurs  provokes  his  smoking  steed.-— 
**  Deluded  fool !"  (she  cries,  in  lofty  strain) 
**  On  me^thy  little  arts  are  iry'd  in  vain; 
Kor  hcQce,  ev'n  yet,  in  safety  shalt  thou  run. 
To  please  thy  sire  with  falsehoods  like  his  own.*' 
She  said;  and,  springing  with  a  fiery  course. 
The  raging  maid  outstrippM  the  flying  horse  ; 
Tum'd,  seizM  the  reins ;  oppos'd  in  battle  stood ; 
Then  gluts  her  vengeance  with  his  reeking  blood, 
^ot  with  more  ease  the  falcon,  from  above. 
Shoots,  seizes,  gripes,  and  rends,  the  trembling 

dove ; 
AH  stain'd  with  blood,  the  beauteous  feathers  fly. 
And  the  loose  plumes  come  fluttering  down  the  ^y. 

Meantime  th*  almighty  sire  of  men  and  gods, 
^thronM  in  high  Olympus'  bright  abodes. 
Surveys  the  war ;  the  Tuscan  chief  inspires 
With  genVous  r;ige,  and  fills  with  martial  fires. 

Through  all  Uie  cleaving  ranks,  with  eager  speed, 
Flies  the  bold  Tarchon  on  bis  rapid  steed  ; 
Calls  on  each  chief  by  name ;  adjures  the  train, 
^«eads,  rallies,  and  inflames  the  troops  again. 

**  Ye  scandal  of  your  race,  your  country's  shame  I 
Warm*d  with  no  honour,  no  regard  of  fame! 
What  fear,  ye  cowards,  ev*ry  breast  controls. 
Unnerves  your  limt^,  and  chills  your  trembUiig 
foub? 


Thns  then,  fiom  me^fiief  ^1  omricnttiiM  band! 
Gods  !-^4>ut  from  one,  and  from  a  female  han4; 
Oh ! ,  cast  i^w«y  the  sword,  the  shield  and  ipewj 
The  idle  pomp  and  pageantry  of  war  !-^ 
Yet  were  you  never  recreants  to  doUght, 
Nor  to  the  softer  .battles  of  the  night ; 
When  pipes  proclaim  the  sacred  cevels  nigli» 
How  swid,  how  eager,  to  the  feast  you  fly! 
In  the' full  bowls  you  centre  all  your  love  ; 
PIeas*d^  when  the  priest  invites  you  to  the  gvowe^ 
You  run,  and  riot  in  the  rich  repast; 
The  first  in  banquets,  but  in  fights  the  last  I'' 

He  said ;  and,  bent  on  death,  in  deep  despair* 
Ru8h*d  on  hiii  steed  amidst  the  thickest  war : 
Then  urg'd  at  Venal  us  his  furious  course,    [hone, 
SeizM  him  at  onoe,  and  snatched  him  from  his 
Thus  in  his  arms,  with  matchless  stren^h,  he  bore^ 
Herce  as  he  rode,  the  hapless  chief,  before. 
His  ti^ps  behold  the  scene  with  strange  surprise. 
And  peab  of  shouts  run  rattling  round  the  skios  ; 
While  wiih  his  captive,  all  in  open  view. 
O'er  the  wide  field  the  fiery  hero  flew. 
The  point  then  breaking  from  the  warrior's  dart. 
The  chief  explores  a  penetrable  part. 
And  m.editates  the  wound ;  the  strugglii^  foe 
Defends  his  throat,  and  disappoints  the  blour. 
As  in0»en  th'  imperial  eagle  soars  on  high. 
And  bears  some  speckled  serpent  through  the  sky  r 
While  her  sharp  talons  gripe  the  bleeding  prey. 
In  many  a  fold  her  curling  volumes  play ; 
Her  startipg  brazen  scales  with  horrour  ris^  ; 
The  sanguine  flames  flash  dreadful  from  her  eye9 1  ^ 
She  writhes,  and  .hisses  at  her  foe,  in  vain. 
Who  wins  ati^aae  the  wide  aerial  plain  ; 
With  her  strong  hooky  beak  the  captive  plies, 
Aod  bears  the  struggling  prey,  triumphant  through 

the  skies. 
So  with  the  chief  the  mighty  Tarchon  flew ; 
And,  kindling  at  the  sight,  the  troops  their  prinoo 
pursue. 

Now  Aruns  on  the  Volscian  princess  waits, 
(Amps  the  desrin'd  victim  of  the  fates) 
Wheals  round,  and  seeks  with  ev'ry  wily  art 
The  favouring  moment  to  discharge  the  dart^  ^ 
Where'er  the  furious  maid  her  steps  inclin'd^  *    • 
The  wretch  in  silence  follows  close  behind  : 
When  from  the  conquer'd  foes  she  bends  h«r 

course. 
Thither  th'  insidious  warrior  turns  his  horse ; 
Oft  shifts  his  place  ;  runs  anxious  to  and  fro ; 
Flies  round  the  circuit ;  and,  in  act  to  throw. 
Aims  his  sure  jav'lin  at  the  beauteous  foe. 

Chlorens,  the  priest  of  Cybele,  from  far 
Shone  in  bright  arms  amid  the  crowded  war. 
Magnificently  gay,  he  proudly  press'd 
A  prancing  steed,  in  stately  trappings  dress'd  , 
Rich  scales  of  brass  and  gold,  inwrought  with  ar^ 
Grac'd  with  a  mimic  plumage  ev'ry  part. 
Himself,  in  purple  clad,  amid  the  foe 
Sf  nt  his  swifl  arrows  from  a  Lycian  bow. 
Gold  was  the  bow,  that  from  his  shoulder  sounds. 
And  gold  the  helmet,  that  his  head  surrounds. 
His  robes,  with  many  a  rustling  silken  fold, 
With  care  were  gather'd,  and  confin'd  in  gold : 
His  crimson  tunic  was  embroidcr'd  o'er ; 
And  purple  buskins  on  his  legs  he  wore. 
This  chief  she  singles  from  the  warring  crew. 
And,  blind  to  danger,  through  the  squadrons  flew; 
With  the  rich  spoils  to  deck  Diana's  shrine ; 
Or  that  herself  in.  Trojan  aims  may  shine. 
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ATI^  all  the  wotnmi In  herbMom  rose! 

For  this  bright  prize,  8h«  plung'd  amid  tbeiba; 

When,  from  his  Mvert,   Amos  lanohM  his 

spear  $ 
Bnt  first  10  UeaT'n  preferrM  his  suppliant  pny*r; 
**  O  Phcebus !  guardian  of  Soracte*s  woods, 
And  shndy  hills ;  a  god  above  the  gods  ! 
To  whom  our  natives  pay  the  rites  divine, 
And  bum  whole  crackling  groves  of  ballow'd  pine ', 
Walk  o*er  the  fire,  in  honour  of  thy  name. 
Unhurt,  unsing*d,  and  sacred  from  the  dame; 
Give  to  my  favoor'd  arms,  to  clear  away 
The  deep  dark  sUins  of  this  disgraceful  day. 
Kor  spoils  nor  trophies  from  the  maid  I  claim; 
I»Io — to  my  future  life  I  trust  for  fame. 
If  by  my  hand  this  raging  pest  be  slain, 
I  ask  no  honour;  but retirp again, 
Pleas'd,  tho*  inglorious,  to  my  native  plain.'' 

The  god  consents  to  half  his  warm  request. 
But  m  the  fleeting  winds  dispersed  the  rest. 
Camilla's  death  was  granted  to  his  pray*r; 
His'safe  retam  was  lost  in  empty  air. 

Now  as  the  javMin  sings  along  the  skies. 
All  to  the  Volscian  princess  turn  their  eyes. 
The  fair  rush'd  on^  regardless  of  the  sound. 
Till  in  her  pap  she  felt  the  faUl  wound. 
Deep,  deep  infixed,  the  pointed  weapon  stood 
TuU  in  her  heart,  and  drank  the  vitol  blood. 
Swift  to  her  succour  fly  her  female  train, 
And  in  their  arms  the  sinking  queen  sustain  ; 
But  Hr  more  swift  affirighted  Aruns  fled. 
With  fear  and  joy,  nor  tum'd  his  guilty  head: 
Back  he  retires,  all  trembling  and  dismayed ; 
Kor  couM  he  bear,  in  death  to  view  the  dreadful 
maid. 

As  when  a  prowling  wolf,  whose  rage  has  stain 
Some  stately  heifer,  or  the  guardian  swain. 
Flies  to  the  mountain  with  impetuous  spewed, 
Cbnfus'd,  and  conscious  of  the  daring  deed. 
Claps  close  his  quiv'ring  tail  between  his  thighs. 
Ere  3ret  the  peopled  country  round  him  rise  : 
Kor  less  confused,  pale  Aruns  took  his  flight; 
Shunn'd  ev'ry  eye,  and  mingled  in  the  fight 

The  dying  queen,  in  agonising  pain. 
Tugs  at  the  p(»inted  steel,  but  tugs  in  vain. 
Deep  riveted  within,  the  rankling  dart 
Heav'd  in  the  wound,  and  panted  in  her  heart 
S>he  sinks,  f^he  swoons,  she  scarcely  draws  her 

breath, 
And,  all  around  her,  swim  the  shades  of  death. 
The  starry  splendours  languish  in  her  eyes. 
And  from  her  cheeks  the  rosy  colour  flies. 
A  maid  she  calls,  the  partner  of  her  cares, 
Her  friend  in  peace,   hf  r  sister  in  the  war«. 
*•  Acca;  no  more  : — for  mortal  is  my  wound  ; 
A  dizzy  mist  of  darkness  swims  around  : 
The  victory  was  mine ;  but  ah  1  'tis  past ! 
This  hour,  this  fatal  moment,  is  my  last! 
Go,  and  my  dying  words  to  Tui-nus  bear ; 
Bid  him,  this  instant  to  the  field  repair ; 
This  instant,  from  the  town  the  foe  repel : — 
And  now,  dear  friend,  a  long  and  last  farewel !" 

With  that  the  queen,  expiring,  droppM  the  rein, 
And  from  her  courser  sunk  ujion  the  plain. 
In  thick  short  sobs  the  vital  spirit  flics, 
Her  head  declined,  and  dro^tpin^r  as  she  dies  ! 
Her  radiant  arms  bestrew  the  field  of  fight : 
Her  soul,  indignant,  sought  tliK  realms  of  night. 

Then,  fnun  the  hosts  the  doubling  clamours  rise, 
And  shouts  tuniultuuus  echo  to  th«  skiec 


The  Tnjan  bnnd,  a  firm  determniM  tomft 
The  Tuscan  chiefii,  with  all  th'  Arcadian  horM, 
Ruth  furious  to  the  field ;  the  slaughter  spread: 
The  tnmult  deepenM,  and  the  combat  bled. 

Meantime  fair  Opis,  firom  a  mountain's  bcov. 
Awhile  unmov'd  surveyed  the  fight  below. 
Bnt  when  from  far  she  saw  Camilla  slain. 
And,  round  the  corse,  tbe  shouting  hostile  tniB, 
Deep  from  her  heaving  ivory  bosom  broke 
A  mournful  groan,  and  thus  the  goddess  spoke: 
"  Too,  too  severely,  much  lamented  maid, 
For  warrhig  with  the  Trojans,  thou  hast  paid! 
In  vain  made  sacred  by  thy  virgin  vtm 
To  Dian's  name,  and  graced  with  Dianas  bow! 
Nor  yet  in  death  thy  goddess  will  disclaim 
Her  favoured  maid,  but  crown  with  endless  fiuae! 
Thy  praise  shall  round  the  nations  be  displayed, 
And  to  thy  fate  due  vengeance  shall  be  paid. 
This  moment  will  I  make  that  vengeance  good: 
Tbe  guilty  wretch  shall  render  blood  for  bloOJ.* 

Beneath  a  hill,  Dernennus*  tomb  Appears, 
A  potent  Latian  lord  in  fi>rmer  years  ; 
A  grove  of  venerable  oaks  displayed. 
Wide  round  the  monument,  a  gloomy  shade. 
Hither  the  goddess  took  her  rapid  flight. 
And  spy'd  gay  Arunk  from  the  towering  height 
There  as  the  youth  exults,  and  swells  with  pride^ 
"  Whither,  poor  dastard,  wouldft  thou  fly?"  (ihs 

cry'd) 
"  Turn,  wretch— this  moment  for  thy  gulk  atone; 
And  tor  Camilla's  death  receive  thy  own. 
Go— to  the  shades  of  Hell,  her  victim,  go— 
A  prize  unworthy  of  Diana^  bow!" 

She  said ;  and  instant  from  the  golden  sheath 
Drew  forth  the  feather'd  messenger  of  death. 
Fierce  in  her  rage,  the  circling  horns  she  bends 
To  the  full  stretch,  and  johis  the  donblrag  ends. 
One  hand  approacb'dthe  point ;  one  drew  thebov, 
And  to  her  breast  strain'd  the  tough  nerve  below. 
At  once  tbe  murd'rer  heard  the  sounding  dart. 
And  felt  the  steely  vengeance  in  his  henrt 
He  lies  deserted  by  his  social  train. 
Pale  and  expiring  on  a  foreign  plain ! 
While,  from  the  field,  triumphant  Opis  flies. 
And  on  spread  pinions  mounts  the  golden  skies. 

First  fled  Camilla's  band  (their  princess  kill'd): 
Then  the  RutuUans,  routed,  quit  the  field. 
Atinas"  self,  the  chiefs,  and  armies,  ma. 
And  spur  tlieir  smoking  coursers  to  the  town. 
Nor  can  the  troops  sustain,  nor  dare  oppose 
The  slaught'ring  swords  of  their  victorious  tort ; 
Athwart  their  backs  th'  unbended  bows  they  sluag; 
And  with  their  trampling  steeds  tbe  souodiDf 
chanipain  rung. 

The  city  now  th'  advancing  host  appals : 
A  cloud  of  dust,  thick  gathering  to  the  walls. 
From  the  tall  tow'rs  the  trembling  matrons  spy; 
And  female  shrieks,  tumultuous,  rend  the  tkj. 
Mixt  with  their  foes,  rush  headlong  through  the  gatt 
The  Latian  squadron,  nor  can  shun  their  fete; 
In  vain  for  shelter  to  their  houses  fly  ; 
Er»n  there  transfixt,  in  heaps  the  wretches  die^ 
Some  '-lose  the  gates,  exclude  their  social  train. 
Who  beg  admission  to  the  town  in  vain. 
While  these  defend  th*  endanger'd  posts,  andtboH 
Rush  on  their  swords,  a  dreadful  slaughter  rose. 
With  piercing  shrieks,  and  lamentable  cries. 
The  children  bleed  before  then*  parents'  eyes. 
While  close  behind  advanc'd  the  tbund'ringfot: 
Some  leap  down  headlong  to  tbe  toeuch  below ; 
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Some  with  toow  reins,  abaodon'd  to  their  fate, 
Sparr'd  their  impetuous  steeds  against  the  gate* 
Bat,  when  Oimilla's  corse  appeared  in  view, 
VTami'd  by  their  coantry's  love,  the  women  flew, 
And  from  the  walls  a  storm  of  jav'Iins  thr«;w. 
With  harden'd  dubs  th'  advancing  foe  they  dare. 
And  with  tough  staves  repel  the  rising  war. 
Pierce  they  rush  on ;  they  glow  with  martial  fire, 
And  for  their  native  walls  with  joy  and  pride 
expire. 
Meanwhile  to  Tumos,  ambush'd  in  the  shade, 
The  careful  nymph  the  dismal  news  convey'd ; 
That  in  the  fight  the  Volscian  queen  was  slain ; 
That  the  proi^  foe  pnrsu'd  the  vanquiahM  train, 
"Who,  flush'd  with  full  success,  rush'd  furious  on. 
And  spread  the  g^rowing  terfour  to  the  town. 
The  chief,  (ibr  so  his  adverse  fetes  required  !) 
Strack  with  the  tidings,  and  with  anger  fir'di 
All  headlong  leaver  the  guarded  hills  again  } 
But  scarce  descended  to  the  subject  plaki, 
Bre  the  gteat  Trojan  seiz'd  the  vacant  road, 
Cliinb'd  the  tall  hill,  and  issu'd  from  the  wood. 

By  the  black  clouds  of  dust,  .Sneas  found 
llie  Latian  host  embattled  wide  around : 
And  Tumus  knew  the  Dardan  chief  was  near. 
From  the  loud  shouts,  that  thickened  on  his  ear; 
l^ercBiv'd  the  footsteps  of  the  trampling  foe. 
And  heard  distinct  the  fiery  coursers  blow. 
Soon  had  the  heroes  joln*d  the  horrid  fight ; 
But  now  the  Sun  roll'd  down  the  rapid  light. 
And  plung'd,  beneath  the  red  Iberian  sea. 
The  panting  steeds  that  drew  the  burning  day. 
Before  the  city,  camp  th*  impatient  powers ; 
Tbcte  to  defend  -,  and  those  to  storm  the  tow'rs. 
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TURII0S  challenges  iEneas  to  a  single  combat 
Articles  are  agreed  on,  but  broken  t^  the  Rutu- 
lians,  who  wound  .^eas.  He  is  mhracutouRty 
cured  by  Vemis,  and  forces  Tumus  to  a  duel ; 
with  whose  death  the  poem  concludes.    * 


WnaN  Tornns  saw  the  Latians,  in  despair, 
Bink  with  the  weight  of  unsuccessful  war. 
Himself  the  object  of  the  public  spite 
Mark'd  out,  and  summon'd  to  the  promisM  fight ; 
The  furious  prince  the  single  comlmt  claims. 
And  conscious  courage  sets  his  soul  in  fiames. 
As,  pierc*d  at  distance  by  the  hunter's  dart^ 
The  Libyan  Hon  rouses  at  the  smart ; 
And  loudly  roaring  traverses  the  plain  ; 
Scourges  his  sides ;  and  rears  his  horrid  mane ; 
Tugs  furious  at  the  spear ;  the  foe  defies ; 
And  grinds  his  teeth  for  rage,  and  to  the  combat 

flies : 
80  storm'd  proud  Tumos ;  and  in  wrathful  strain. 
Thus  to  the  king  th»  impetuous  chief  bfgan  : 
•*  Where  is  this  Trojan  foe,  so  bold  and  brave  ? 
Would  he  retiuct  tha  challenge  that  he  gave  ? 


My  soul  can  brook  no  more  delays ;  I  yield 
To  his  own  terms,  and  dare  him  to  the  field. 
Renew  the  truce,  perform  the  sacred  rite ; 
Thi«hour,  this  moment,  I  demand  the  fight. 
This  hand  shall  wipe  our  late  disgrace  away 
(Our  hosts  may  sit  spectators  of  the  day !) 
This  trusty  sword  the  dastard  shall  destroy. 
And  plunge  to  Hell  tliat  fugitive  of  Troy. 
If  not — ril  oWn  him  victor  of  the  war. 
And  to  his  arms  resign  the  royal  fair." 

So  spoke  the  furious  prince,  with  scornful  pride,,  - 
The  king  with  mild  benevolence  reply'd  : 
"  The  more,  braTC  youth,  thy  try'd,  distinguish'^ 

might 
And  valour  drive  thee  headlong  to  the  fight. 
The  more  it  should  concern  our  royal  care, 
,  To  weigh  the  perils  and  events  of  war ; 
This  food  and  youthful  ardour  to  asswage 
With  the  cool  caution  of  considerate  age. 
How  many  vanquished  cities  are  thy  own, 
Besides  a  fair  hereditary  throne ! 
Me  too  these  wealthy  warlike  lands  obey  ;— 
Thus  both  may  reign  with  independent  sway. 
Our  realm,  brave  Turnuk,  other  virgins  grace. 
Of  blooming  features,  and  illustrious  race. 
Then  undisguisM,  this  truth  with  patience  hear,    . 
Though  harsh  and  wounding  to  a  lover's  ear. 
All  pow'rs  forbid,  the  human  and  divine. 
To  match  our  daughter  in  the  Latian  line. 
Won  by  thy  birth,  my  consort's  tears  and  criet. 
And  my  own  love,  I  broke  all  sacred  ties ; 
Robb'd  the  great  Trojan  of  the  plighted  fair; 
Then  flew  to  arms,  and  wag*d  an  impious  war. 
From  that  dire  source  to  tell  what  mischie&  floi|N 
Would  be  to  mention,  what  too  well  you  know : 
Fights,  deaths,  defeaU,  that  speak  the  wrath 

divine ; 
Where  all  the  sad  pre-eminence  is  thine. 
In  two  fierce  battles  routed  and  overthrown, 
Scarce  our  last  hopes  are  sheltered  in  the  town : 
Huge  heaps  of  bones  still  whiten  all  the  shore. 
And  the  full  streams  of  Tyber  smoke  with  gore. 
Where  am  I  borne,  irresolute  and  blind  ? 
What  changeful  phrensy  turns  my  wav'ring  mind? 
If,  on  thy  death,  the  Trojan  is  my  friend. 
Sure  in  thy  life  the  stem  debate  may  end  ! 
How  would  all  Italy  my  name  disgrace ! 
How  all  my  kindred  of  thy  royal  race  ! 
Sliouldst thou  (which Heaven  avert!)  by  me  be  le4 . 
To  death,  the  victim  of  my  daughter's  bed ! 
If  I  should  hasten  to  so  sad  an  end. 
My  child's  fond  lover,  and  my  gen'rous  friend  I 
Think  on  the  turns  of  (ate,  and  chance  of  wars;  . 
Pity  thy  rev'rend  Other's  silver  haira. 
Who  mourns  thy  absence  in  thy  native  town. 
Nor  knows  the  danger  of  so  dear  a  son !" 

But  no  success  tliese  warm  entreaties  found : 
The  proflfer'd  med'cine  but  inflam'd  the  wound. 
Scarce  could  he  speak  for  rage,  disdain,  and  pride^ 
But  thus  at  length  the  fiery  youth  reply'd : 
**  0  best  of  fathers !  all  this  needless  care 
For  Tumus*  life,  at  his  request,  forbear. 
Life  is  a  trifle  I  with  scorn  disclaim. 
For  the  bright  purchase  of  immortal  fame. 
This  hand,  these  weapons  too,  are  fotal  found ; 
And  the  blood  flies,  where  Tornus  deals  the  wound* 
Nor  in  this  combat  shall  bis  mother  shroud 
The  recreant  Trojan  in  an  airy  cloud. 
Nor  shield  the  coward  with  her  aid  divine  :-»- 
This  day,  ye  gods  I  this  gbrtous  day,  is  ounel*** 
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Bat  BOW  the  fnmtio  queen,  jon  tbese  alanns. 
Half-dead  with  fear,  bqng  trembling  on  his  armss 
*•  Oh !  grant  me,  TuniuB,  grant  this  one  request ; 
If  ever  love  or  rev'rence  touchM  thy  breast 
For  lost  Amata,  to  these  sorrows  yield ! 
Kor  meet  thy  rival  in  the  fatal  field. 
Regard,  dear  youth,  regard  my  streaming  tears, 
Thou  oQly  prop  of  my  declining  years  ! 
Our  sinking  house  relies  on  thee  alone ; 
On  thee,  our  fame,  our  empire,  and  the  throne* 
In  thy  misfortune  must  Amata  join; 
Her  fate  and  welfare  are  involved  in  thine. 
With  thee  to  death,  for  refuge,  will  I  ruui 
N6r  live  a  captive  to  a  Trojan  son." 

With  pity  touch'd,  the  fair  Lavinia  hears 
Her  mother^s  cries,  and  answers  with  her  tears. 
A  lovely  blush  the  modest  virgin  warms, 
Glows  in  her  check,  and  lights  up  all  her  charms. 
So  looks  the  beauteous  iv'ry,  stained  with  red: 
So  roses,  mixt  with  lilies  in  the  bed. 
Blend  their  rich  hues — then,  gazing  on  the  fair. 
The  hero  rag*d,  more  eager  for  the  war. 
And  thus — "  O  royal  mother !  cease  your  fears. 
Nor  send  me  to  the  fight  with  boding  tears. 
Tis  hot  in  mc,  if  Heav'n  has  fix'd  my  date. 
To  check  th*  unalterable  course  of  fate. 
Go,  faithful  herald,  go !  and  instant  bear 
This  dreaded  message  to  the  Phrygian's  ear: 

'*  Soon  as  Aurora's  rays  the  mountain  gild. 
He  peed  not  lead  his  forces  to  the  field  j 
Our  single  valour  shall  dispute  the  day 
(The  hosts  in  peace  the  combat  shall  survey). 
Thus  sb^ll  ^is  death  or  mine  the  war  decide, 
A^d  the  proud  victor  gain  the  royal  bride.'' 

He  said ;  and  furious  to  the  palace  speeds ; 
There,  at  his  call,  rush  forth  the  fiery  steeds, 
Of  matchless  spirit,  and  immortal  kind, 
White  as  the  snow,  and  swifter  than  the  wind. 
Of  old,  to  great  Pilumnus,  bold  and  brave. 
The  sires  of  these  Erectheus'  daughter  gave. 
Before  their  lord  the  gen'rous  coursers  bound, 
Neigh,  foam,  and  fly,  and  paw  the  trembling  ground ; 
The  grooms  with  combs  their  flowing  manes  divide, 
And  gently  stroke  their  chests,  and  soothe  their 
noble  pride. 

Meantime  the  hero  drew  his  armour  on ; 
With  gold  and  burnish *d  brass  the  cuirass  shone. 
The  glitt'ring  helmet  next  bis  temple  spread  ; 
The  crimson  crest  plays  dreadful  o'er  his  head: 
'He  grasps  the  pond'rous  shiold,  and  flaming  blade^ 
The  sword  that  Vulcan  for  his  father  made. 
Of  matchless  temper ;  which  the  fiery  god 
Had  plung'd  red>hissing  in  the  Stygian  flood. 
Last  the  bright  spear  he  sciz'd,  large,  strong,  and 

taU, 
Propp'd  on  a  column  'midst  the  lofty  hall ; 
The  mighty  Actor's  spoil.     The  hero  shook 
The  beamy  jav'lin ;  and  with  fury  spoke : 
"  My  trusty  spear,  still  faithful  to  my  hand  ! 
*  Still  wing'd  with  death,  to  answer  my  command  : 
AVhich  once  brave  Actor's  arm  was  wont  to  wield  I 
And  mine  now  throws ;  the  tcrrour  of  the  field  ! 
In  this  great  moment  fly,  nor  fly  in  vain, 
But  stretch  yon  Phrygian  eunuch  on  the  plain : 
Oh  !  give  me,  thro'  his  heart  thy  point  to  thrust. 
And  soil  his  scented  tresses  in  the  <lust. 
The  costly  cuirass  from  his  breast  to  tear. 
And  by  one  noble  stroke  to  terminate  the  war  !" 

Thus,  fir'd  with  fury,  to  the  fight  he  flies ; 
Kren  flash  the  flames,  and  lighten  from  his  eyes. 


PITT'S  TRANSLATION 


So  the  fierce  bull,  collected  in  bis  might, 
Ro^rs  for  his  rival,  and  demands  the  fighi  j 
Impatient  for  the  war,  with  fory  bams. 
And  tries  on  every  tree  bb  angry  horns ; 
Bends  his  stem  fa«)ws,  and  pwbes  at  the  air; 
And  paws  the  flying  sands,  the  prelude  of  the  vac 

As  fierce  and  eager  for  the  dire  alarms^ 
The  Trojan  blazes  in  celestial  arms ; 
To  meet  his  rival  in  the  field  prepares, 
Pleas'd  with  the  fight  to  terminate  the  wart. 
He  sets  his  sorrowing  firiends  and  son  at  ease ; 
Expounds  the  fates'  unchangeable  decrees  ; 
And  instant  bids  the  messengers  report 
The  terms  of  combat  to  the  Latian  court 

Scarce  had  the  mom  (all  beauteous  to  behold !) 
Tipt  the  blue  mountains  with  a  gleam  of  gold ; 
The  Sun's  fierce  steeds,  high-bounding  o'ert^ 

sea. 
From  their  wide  nostrils  snort  the  breams  of  day; 
When  for  tbe  chiefii  they  drew  a  line  around. 
And  in  just  limits  close  the  listed  ground : 
Then  verdant  altars  raise  to  all  the  pow'n 
Of  Earth  or  Heav'n,  whom  either  host  adores. 
In  linen  robes,  with  vervahi  crown'd,  they  bring 
The  sacred  fire^  and  water  from  the  spring. 

Here,  with  bright  lances,  all  th'  Ansonian  trajo 
Pour  through  the  op'ning  portals  to  the  plain: 
The  Trcjans  there,  and  Tuscans  in  array. 
And  ranks  embattled  bend  their  eager  way. 
Amid  the  thousands,  with  a  grace  divine. 
In  gold  and  purple  gay,  tbe  leaders  shine. 
Here,  tuw'riugo*er  tbe  troops  Asylas  stood ; 
Great  Mnestheus  there,  of  Troy's  imperial  tiooi; 
There,  brave  Messapos,  of  immortal  strain. 
Sprung  from  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  mam. 
The  sign  now  giv'n  through  each  impatient  host, 
Each  chief  retires  to  his  appointed  post. 
At  case  the  soldiers  fall  their  ponderous  t 
And  pitch  their  idle  jav'lios  inthe  fields. 
Old  sires  and  matrons,  with  the  rulgar  throng, 
Lean'd  o'er  the  walls,  and  from  tbe  turrets  hung. 
With  longing  eyes  the  great  event  they  wait. 
And  crowds  on  crowds  press  forward  thro*  tbe  gate. 

But  from  the  fam'd  Albeno's  shady  brows, 
(Though  then  without  a  name  the  mountain  rose) 
The  queen  of  Hcav'n  the  Latian  town  beheld. 
The  hosts  embattled,  and  the  crowded  field. 
Then  to  brave  Turaus'  sister,  who  presides 
O'er  lakes  and  streams,  and  awes  the  roaring  tidei^ 
(On  the  fair  nyiliph  that  province  was  bestow'd, 
For  her  lost  honour,  by  the  thnnd'ring  god) 
Her  fears  the  goddess  of  the  skies  expressed  ; 
And  thus  the  regent  of  the  floods  address'd : 

"  Qtieen  of  the  founts  and  streams,  and  hx  abort 
The  race  of  Latian  nymphs  in  Juno*s  love. 
Those  nymphs,  who,  by  my  wand'ring  lord  misid, 
Presumed  to  mount  our  own  imperial  bed ; 
Yet  thee  I  sufi'er'd  in  his  grace  to  rise. 
And  share  th'  immortal  honours  of  the  skies. 
With  deep  concern  sad  tidings  must  I  bear. 
What  I  must  grieve  to  speak,  and  3roo  to  besr« 
The  Latian  state  and  Tumus,  in  thie  war, 
While  fortune  fsvour'd,  were  my  constant  cai)ew 
Now  his  inevitable  hour  draws  nigh  i 
On  terms  unequal  is  he  doom'd  to  die. 
But  from  the  faUl  field,  th'  appointed  fighl, 
Lo  I  I  retire ;  nor  can  I  bear  the  sight. 
If  thou  can'st  save  him  vet  from  death,  d^ 
Some  better  fate  thy  e&rts  may  atteod ; 
Fly— and  exert  the  sister  and  titttfoenjl'' 
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She  said ;  Jutunu  wept,  by  grief  Q|)prest, 
Thrice  tore  her  hair,  and  b«at  her  ir'ry  breast 

«  Fly!"  Juno  cries,  "  and  ttop  the  dire  debate. 
Fly,  fly*  and  snatch  him,  if  you  can,  from  fate ! 
Nor  waste  the  hours  in  tears,  and  vain  despair; 
Break,  break  the  truce,  and  wjike  the  slumbering 

war. 
On  me  discharge  the  crime."— »The  goddess  said ; 
And  left  iuvolv'd  in  doubts  the  mournful  maid. 

Now  came  the  kings :  (bur  stately  coursers  bear. 
In  pomp,  the  Latian  lord^s  imperial  car. 
Twelve  golden  rays  around  his  temple  shone. 
To  mark  his  glorious  lineage  from  the  Sun. 
Young  Tumus  next  appeared ;  two  spears  he  held, 
And  two  white  coursers  drew  him  to  the  field. 
JEneas  then  advauc'd,  with  grace  divine, 
^Th'  illustrious  father  of  the  Roman  line ; 
*High  in  his  hand  the  sUrry  buckFer  raised; 
And  in  immortal  arms  the  hero  blaz'd. 
With  him  his  son  Ascanius  took  his  place. 
The  second  hope  of  Rome's  majestic  race. 
Slow  the  procession  moves :  the  sacred  priest 
Stood  by  his  altar,  in  the  linen  vest ; 
A  tender  lanb  for  sacrifice  preferr'd. 
And  a  young  victim  from  the  bristly  herd. 
They  turn  their  faces  to  the  dawning  day  ; 
The  salted  cakes  with  solemn  rev'rcnce  pay ; 
The  victims  sign*d  ;  the  foremost  hairs  they  drew. 
And  on  the  hearth  the  first  libations  threw. 
Then  the  great  Trojan  prince  un»»iieatb'd  his  «word. 
And  thus  with  lifted  hands  the  gods  adorM : 

"  lliou  land,  for  which  I  wage  the  war,  and  thou, 
Great  source  of  day,  be  witness  to  my  vow  ! 
Almighty  king  of  Heav'n,  and  queen  uf  air, 
(Propitious  now,  and  reconcird.by  pray'r) 
Thou  Mars,  enthron'd  on  great  Olympus'  height. 
Lord  of  the  field,  and  master  of  the  tight ; 
Ye  springs,  ye  floods,  ye  various  pow'rs  who  lie 
Beneath  the  deeps,  or  tread  the  golden  sky  ; 
Hear,  and  attest !  if,  victor  in  the  fray, 
The  Daunian  leader  gains  the  glorious  day, 
My  son  his  claim  of  empire  shall  rciease; 
Jff  y  Trojan  subjects  shall  depart  in  peace. 
JSut  should  the  conquest  prove  my  happy  lot. 
(Pof  so  I  think,  and  Heav'n  confirm  the  thought !) 
The  Latians  never  shall  my  rule  obf  y ; 
Already  I  disclaim  th'  imperial  sway. 
From  fight  let  each  nnconquer'd  nation  cease. 
And  join  in  leagues  of  everlasting  peace. 
To  kiug  Latinos  I  resipn  the  rare, 
rhc  pomp  of  state,  with  all  concerns  of  war, 
^nd  cv'ry  regal  claim  : — the  ritps  divine. 
And  the  religious  pi-ovince,  shall  hv  mine. 
For  me  my  Trojan  friends  a  town  shall  frame, 
^od  grace  the  tow'rs  with  feir  Lavjuia's  name." 

Thus  he.  Then  old  larinn>*  liffs  his  eyes, 
Ind  his  right  baud,  with  rev'rcncf ,  to  the  skies. 
*  By  the  same  oath,  by  Heav'n,  and  earth,  and 

main, 
Lud  all  the  pow'rs,  that  all  the  three  contain  j 
^toua's  twins,  that  giace  the  brisht  abode  j 
^iius,  the  mighty,  double- Prouted  ^fod  ! 
Ti*  infernal  monarch,  and  ihr  liends  btlow, 
itid  Jove,  whose  bolts  avenge  the  brokeii  vow  ! 
'©  sanctify  my  word,  behold  !   I  stand, 
iiid  on  these  hallow'd  altars  lay  my  hand : 
I'liate'er  ensues,  misfortune  or  success, 
To  time  shall  break  this  solemn  leajjue  of  peace. 
Tor  shake  my  purpose  ,  but «  ntire,  and  whole, 
'11  keep  the  sacred  teuour  of  my  sk;u1  -, 


No  art  shall  wio  me^  and  no  powV  tonpel  t 
Not,  tbo*  the  golden  skies  shoal(i  plunge  to  Hell ;  . 
Yon  starry  splendoors  from  their  spheres  should  foU^ 
And  Ocean  spread  his  waters  o'er  the  ball. 
Firm  i»  the  sword,  and  sure  the  oath  I  swore; 
Sure,  as  this  sceptre  ne'er  shall  flourish  mose  ^ 
No  more  its  verdant  booours  shall  renew, 
Lopt  firom  the  mother-tree  where  once  it  f  rewf 
Now  by  the  artist's  hand  adom'd  with  brMS,         ^ 
^  And  worn  successive  by  our  r(^  race !"  * 

The  princes  thus  the  solemn  compact  bound 
By  mutual  oaths,  with  all  the  peers  around. 
The  priests  before  the  fires  the  victims  slay; 
Eager  the  smoking  entrails  rend  away ; 
And,  on  the  altare  ranged,  the  loaded  chai;g;en  laff 

But  the  Rutulians  griev'd,  by  fears  opprest, , 
And  various  tumults  work'd  in  ev'ry  breast. 
Long  since  they  saw  their  prince  o'ermatch'd  In  . 

might. 
And  curs'd  the  terms  of  such  unequal  fight 
71ieir  dread  increases,  as  the  chie£i  draw  near. 
And  Tumus'  looks  augment  the  gen'ral  fear. 
Trembling,  aghast,  he  moves  with  silent  paLce« 
A  deadly  paleness  spreads  o'er  all  his  face. 
Close  by  the  altar's  side,  in  care  profound. 
His  pensive  eyes  he  fix'd  upon  the  ground. 

Soon  as  the  sister  saw  the  giddy  crowd 
Had  changed  their  minds,  and  spoke  their  feara 
In  great  Camerte's  form,  of  high  renown    [aloud) 
For  birth,  his  father's  valour  and  his  own. 
Her  flight  amidst  the  murm'ring  bands  she  took^ 
fnflamM  their  rage,  and  thus  the  host  bespoke: 

**  What  shame,  Rutulians,  valiant  as  we  arc^ 
On  one  to  lay  the  whole  success  of  war ! 
Behold  the  utmost  force  the  foe  can  boast. 
The  few  poor  relics  of  their  shattered  host. 
Heav'os ! — can  we  shrink  from  such  a  slender 

power! 
Are  not  our  men  the  same  ?  our  numbers  more  ? 
Should  our  whole  army  to  the  fight  repair. 
Scarce  all  their  troops  would  half  employ  our  war ! 
Tis  true,  your  hero  to  the  gods  shall  rise, 
A  self-devoted  victim,  to  the  skies. 
Vet  tlie  brave  chief  eternal  praise  shall  claim. 
And  live  for  ever  in  a  length  of  fame : 
Whilt-  we,  O  shame  !  a  base  dcgen'rate  host, 
I^ok  turn*  ly  on,  and  see  our  country  lost ! 
Strach  our  vile  hands  to  servitude  abhorr'd. 
And  court  the  bondage  of  a  foreign  lord  !" 

This  tier>  speech  inflam'd  the  list'ning  train ; 
Through  all  the  host  the  gathering  murmur  ran. 
Now  chaiig'd,  the  Latians  wish  for  peace  no  mare* 
Hut  long  to  break  th  ■  league  they  sought  before.  ' 
They  pity  Tumus'  fortune,  and  prepare. 
With  ea^cer  ardour  to  renew  the  war. 

His  sister  sent  (the  tumult  to  improve) 
A  fal->e  delusive  omen  from  abute. 
In  pomp  a  tow'ring  ea?le  soars  on  high, 
.^ud  sudden,  shootmg  from  th'  etheioal  sky. 
Drives  n  vast  flock  of  wat'iy  fowls  I  fore, 
On  sounding  win^,  along  the  windinir  shore; 
Then,  where  the  floods  in  soft  meanders  ran. 
In  his  huge  tal'ms  trussed  a  silver  swan. 
lb'  astonish'd  Latian  bands  in  courage  rise. 
When  lo  !  the  flock  (more  wond'rous  to  their  eyes} 
Turn,  and  pursue  the  victor  through  the  skies. 
Prest  by  the  fof    encumber  d  with  the  prey. 
He  drops  the  prize,  and  wings  th'  aerial  way ; 
With  sliouts  the  liOtiansli.iil  th'  lU'^picious  sight,  • 
Bangc  all  tht;lr  truops,  aud  hatUiU  to  the  fight. 

Ss 
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"  Tw  what  I  Wiah*d,  the  long-expected  rign," 

Sblumnius'cry'd)  "  I  thank  the  pow'n  divine. 
Be,  follow  me,  my  friends,  youraid  supply, 
Forc'd  by  the  foe,  like  yonder  birds  to  fly  ; 
While  through  your  wasted  shores  the  victor 

sweepr:  ^ 

"^o  now  shall  soon  rush  headlong^  to  the  deeps. 
Haste ;  save  your  leader  Irom  the  fatal  fray ; 
Close,  close  your  ranks;  ^engage;  and  win  the 
day.*' 
He  said ;  sprung  forth ;  and  'midst  the  Trojans 
His  furious  dart,  that  whistled  as  it  flew,     [threw 
Tumultuous  shouts  pursue  the  parting  spear. 
And  all  now  grow  more  eager  for  the  war. 

Nine  brave  Arcadians,  at  their  squadrons'  head, 
Gilippus'  ol&pring  by  a  Tuscan  bed. 
Shone  in  the  front ;  the  spear  impetuous  flew 
Amidst  the  brothers,  and  the  youngest  slew  ; 
A  lovely  blooming  youth  ;  with  fury  cast. 
Beneath  the  belt  the  steely  jav'lin  past, 
Transfix  d  the  stripling  with  a  deadly  wound. 
And  stretchM  him  pale  and  gasping  on  the  groimd. 
All  fir'd  with  vengeance  for  their  brother  slain, 
Fierce  to  the  combat  fly  the  martial  train. 
Some  draw  the  glittering  sword,  and  some  advance 
With  the  broad  spear,  and  shake  the  flamii^  lance. 
With  equal  speed,  their  ardour  to  oppose, ' 
B)ur  forth  in  endless  tides  the  Latian  foes. 
As  swift  th'  Arcadian  troops,  with  sculptur'd  shields, 
Kush'd  OB  with  Troy,  and  delug'd  all  the  fields. 
Straight  to  their  ensigns  the  bold  bands  repair, 
Impatient  to  decide  the  great  event  by  war. 

The  madding  crowd  the  sacred  rites  confound  ; 
Strip  the  bright  altars ;  toss  the  Ares  around  ; 
And  seiae  the  gobleU :  while  the  jav'lins  fly 
In  iron  storms,  and  tempest  all  the  sky. 
The  good  old  king,  affrighted,  from  the  plain 
Bears  back  his  violated  gods  again.  ^ 
Some  yoke  the  coursers  to  the  car  with  speed, 
Some  vault,  impetuous,  on  the  snorting  stee^l. 
Some  to  the  field  the  kindling  troops  excite, 
Draw  their  bright  swords,  and  heading  rush  to 
fight. 
Eager  to  break  the  peace,  with  all  his  force, 
The  fierce  Messapus  spurr'd  his  thundering  horse 
Full  on  Aulestes,  with  a  furious  spring. 
Who  wore  the  royal  ensigns  of  a  king : 
O'er  the  high  altars  as  tlie  chief  gave  way, 
Headlong  he  plungM  in  dust,  and  grov'ling  lay. 
There  at  his  length,  extended  on  the  plain. 
He  pleads  for  mercy ;  but  he  pleads  in  vain  1 
Th'  impetuous  victor  flew  with  rapid  speed, 
Shook  his  huge  spear,  and,  bendintr  from  the  steed, 
Transfix'd  the  monarch;  theo,  insulting,  cries, 
^  He  bleeds! — this  victim  sure  must  please  the 

skies !" 
The  joyful  latians,  eager  for  the  prey, 
Strip  the  warm  corse,  and  be^r  the  spoils  away. 
Then  as  the  mighty  Ebusus  druw  near. 
And  at  bold  Chorinieus  shook  the  spear, 
He  rush*d  against  him  with  a  furious  pace, 
Suatch'd  a  red  brand,  and  dash'd  it  on  his  face; 
Through  ambient  air  a  noisome  scent  expires, 
As  the  long  beard  shrunk  crfickling  in  the  fires. 
Stunn'd  as  he  stood  with  sudden  darkness  round. 
The  raging  victor  drags  him  to  the  groimd  j 
Th'^n  seiz'd  his  locks  ;  his  forceful  knee  apply'd, 
^nd  pluDgM  the  vengpful  falchion  m  his  side. 

From  Podalirius,  eaicer  to  pursue, 
^^1^  t^  im  rankSA  tixt  «i)e{)b(7d  Mtnn  flew ; 


Then  turn'd,  and,  with  his  axe  detCdiaSas  fe^ 
Cleaves  at  one  dreadful  stroke  hit  shattered  ikoIL 
With  blood  and  brains  he  arms  are  covered  o*er  ^ 
The  thirsty  sands  are  drench'd  with  streams  of  gotOi 
An  iron  sleep  came  swimming  o'er  his  sight, 
And  wrapp'd  the  warrior  in  eternal  night 

But  the  just  Trojan  prince,  amidst  the  band, 
Without  his  helmet  rush'd,  and  stretchM  Mshnls 
'*  Whither,  my  firiends,  ah!  whither waiM joi 

run? 
The  terms  stand  fixt ;  the  uuailBt  is  ny  owik 
Dismiss  3roar  fears ;  nor  my  revenge  pumie  i 
For  Tumus,  Tumns  ia  your  gen'ral's  due. 
That  victim,  these  religk>us  rites  demaud, 
Already  taKSnir  to  this  conqu'ring  band." 

While  y«t  he  spoke ;  loud  hissing  throngb  tbe 
Wibi  thhrsty  rage,  a  feathered  arrow  flies,  [tba, 
And  reach'd  the  hero  with  a  certain  aim ; 
But  from  what  hand,  was  never  toM  by  ftme. 
None  knew,  what  fortune,  or  assisting  god, 
So  proud  a  triumph  on  the  fioe  bestow'd. 
Nor  one  in  all  the  mighty  host  was  found, 
Who  claimed  the  merit  of  so  base  a  wound. 

The  chiefs  astonished,  IVunns  now  beheld. 
And  the  brave  prince  retiring  from  the  field: 
I  High  hopes  of  conquest  in  his  bosom  rise; 
Straight  for  his  coursers,  and  his  anns^  he  cris; 
Vaults,  with  a  furious  boond,  into  the  car, 
Sliakes  the  loose  reins,  and  rushes  to  the  wtr. 
Raging  he  spreads  the  growing  slaughter  rouod: 
Some  foes  expire  5  some  welter  on  the  gnnmd: 
Some  fly— in  vain  !  for,  swifter  than  the  wind, 
His  winged  lance  arrests  'em  from  behbid. 
Fierce  o'er  the  prostrate  foes  the  hero  rolls 
His  whirling  wheels,  and  crushes  out  their  sonk 
As  when  on  Hebnis*  haidEs  the  god  of  war  . 
Flies  to  the  combat  on  his  rattling  car ; 
FroWns,  shouts,  and,  clashing  on  hisdreadfalstidd, 
Lashes  his  fiery  coursers  to  the  field; 
The  steeds  devour  the  ground,  outstrip  thewisd, 
And  leave  the  pinions  of  the  storm  behind: 
Thrace  feels  thro*  all  her  realms  their  foriow 

course. 
Shook  by  the  prancings  of  the  thond'ring  hone; 
Fear,  Fraud,  and  Force,  and  Flight,  a  glMStiyl"* 
Of  horrid  fiends,  attend  him  to  the  plain. 
So  drove  stem  Tumus  with  resistless  might. 
Mis  smoking  coursers  o'er  the  field  of  fight ; 
Their  rapid  hoofs  through  heaps  of  carnage  tote; 
Plung*d  deep  into  the  sands,  distain'd  withgoc; 
0*er  piles  of  dead  and  dying  warriors  boood, 
And,  as  they  fly,  they  dash  the  bloody  duAmmi' 

Now  hapless  Thamyris  and  Pholns  foil. 
And  now  he  sent  bold  Sthendns  to  Hell. 
These,  hand  to  hand,  he  slew,  approachiagseaj 
The  last,  at  distance,  with  his  pointed  ipesrx 
At  distance  both  th'  Imbrasidae  expire, 
Train*d  in  fair  Lycia,  by  their  valiant  sire: 
In  closer  fight,  the  dauntless  warriors  joinM; 
Or  distanc*d  with  their  steeds  the  winged  vied. 

There  with  high  vaunts  rush'd  prood  Emneds 
Foredoomed  t6  fate,  ambitious  Doloo's  sob.     [^ 
Base  as  his  father,  with  his  graodsire*s  naiae, 
The  recreant  soldier  sought  the  field  of  hsut^ 
But  with  the  luckless  fortune  of  his  sire. 
Who  claim'd  Pelides'  coursen  for  his  hire^ 
^Vhen  sent  the  Grecian  army  to  explore ; 
Vain  fool !  he  ventured,  but  retom'd  nonMre; 
Slain  by  Tydides*  bund,  resignM  hisbreat^ 
A«d  shar'd  a  juiter  rocompsose  io  death ! 
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Him  when  the  l)anQian  hero  spy'd  from  fkr, 
Fint  m  light  dart  he  lanch*d  in  open  air, 
Stops  the  fleet  steeds,  and,  turions,  quits  the  <jar; 
Stood  o'er  the  Trojan,  prostrate  as  he  lay, 
Trod  on  his  necH,  and  wrench*d  the  sword  away. 
Then  through  his  throat  the  deadly  falchion  thrust. 
And  thus  insults  him  grov'Iing  in  the  dust : 
**  Lie  there!  possess  the  land  thy  valour  gains! 
And  measure,  at  thy  length,  our  Latjan  plains  ! 
Such,  such  deserved  rewards  I  still  bestow. 
When  called  to  battle,  on  the  vaunting  foe ; 
Thus  may  you  build  your  town,  and  thus  eiyoy 
These  realms,  ye  proud  presumptuous  sons  of 
Th)yr" 
Next,  by  his  flying  spear  Asbntes  bled  i 
A  second  lance  laM  mi^^hty  Chlcerus  dead. 
In  Dares'  breast  he  plung'd  tlie  pointed  steel. 
And  sent  the  bold  Thersilochus  to  Hell : 
Then  pierc'd  Thymcetes  with  a  fatal  wound. 
Whose  flound'rinif  steed  had  cast  him  to  the 

ground. 
As  o'er  th'  Mgean  deeps  when  Boreas  roars. 
And  rolls  the  waves  tuoiultuous  to  the  sherctf. 
The  driving  clouds  before  the  whirlwind  fly. 
And  break,  and  scatter,  through  the  ruffled  sky : 
So  where  bold  Tumus  rush'd,  inflam'd  with  ire. 
Their  orders  scatter,  and  whole  hosts  retire. 
Whirl'd  on  his  rapid  car,  the  hero  gains 
Ifew  rage,  new  vigour,  as  he  sweeps  the  plains. 
High  o^er  his  helm  bis  crimson  crest,  incliuM 
By  ov'ry  breath,  nods  dreadful  in  the  wind. 

No  more,  in  proud  disdftin,  cou'd  Pbegeus  bear 
To  see  the  hero  rule  the  tide  of  war; 
But,  rashly  furious,  to  the  car  proceeds, 
Seiz'd  the  loose  reins,  rtnd  tum'd  the  flying  steeds. 
Him,  as  suspended  on  the  yoke  he  hung, 
By  the  swift  chariot  dragged  in  dust  along, 
Through  the  borM  corslet,  the  sharp  jav'lin  found. 
And  rais'd  the  warrior  with  a  slender  wound. 
Yet  with  his  shield  oppos'd  he  dares  the  blow. 
And  with  his  brandished  sword  assaults  the  foe. 
The  whirling  wheels,  with  fiery  speed  impeird. 
Soon  sho«t  mm  headlong  on  the  sanguine  field. 
Swift  Tumus  followed,  and  his  falchion  drew; 
Between  the  cuirass  and  the  head  it  flew : 
The  gushing  blood  distains  the  sands  around, 
And  the  pale  trunk  lay  grovMing  on  the  ground. 

Thus  while  the  conqn'ring  chief  his  progress  held, 
RagM,   storm'd,  and  reign'd  the  master  of  the 
Achates,   Mnestheus,  and  the  royal  heir,      [field  | 
Attend  the  Trojan  prince  with  duteous  care, 
(As  propt,  and  loaning  on  the  spear,  he  went) 
And  plac'd  the  bleeding  hero  in  the  tent. 
The  steel,  deep  riveted,  with  eager  hands 
He  tugs  impatient,  and  their  aid  demands. 
More  wide  to  lay  the  wound,  a  passage  bare, 
Unroot  the  dart,  and  send  him  to  the  war. 

Now  came  lapis  to  relieve  his  pain, 
Of  old  by  Phoebus  lovM,  nor  k>vM  in  vain. 
On  v/hom  the  god  had  proffer'd  to  bestow 
His  lyre,   his  bays,  his  prescience,  and  his  bow. 
But  (to  prolong  his  drooping  father's  days) 
The  youth  refus'd  his  arrows,  lyre,  and  bays, 
And  prescient  skill ;  but  chose  the  healing  part, 
A  silent,    useful,  though  inglorious  art. 

UamoT'd  with  all  the  sorrow  and  the  care 
Of  friends,  attendants,  and  the  royal  heir. 
His  mis'hty  spear,  th'  impatient  chief  sustains, 
Who  grinds  his  teeth  for  rage,  nor  heeds  the  glow- 
ip^  pains. 


The  sage  now  hastens  to  the  task  tssfgd'J, 
And  first  dispatchful  tucks  his  robes  behind  { 
Tries  mil  the  vegetable  pow'rs  around, 
To  cool  the  smart,  and  mitigate  the  woundi 
His  hands  solicit  now  with  tender  art ; 
Now  tug  in  vain  with  vigour  at  the  dart  [pray't; 
At  length  he  pray'd;  nor  Phoebus  heatd  the 
And  nearer  every  moment  pour*d  the  war, 
Thick  and  more  thick  the  growing  horrourt  rise  ; 
A  cloud  of  dust  involves  the  golden  skies.      [nfgb^ 
The  trampling  steeds,  the  thund'ring  foes,  drew 
And  'midst  the  camp  the  showering  javMins  Ay. 
'ITie  mingling  cries  from  ev*ry  part  resound  ; 
Some  shout,  some  groan,  some  gasp  upon  the 
ground. 
Now.  touch'd  with  pity  for  the  hero's  pain. 
Descends  the  goddess  mother  on  the  plain. 
A  branch  of  sovereign  dittany  she  bore. 
From  Ida  gathered,  on  the  Cretan  shore. 
Luxuriant  leaves  the  taper  stalk  array ; 
The  stalk  in  flow*rs ;  the  flow'rs  in  purple  gay. 
The  goats,  when  pierc'd  at  distance  by  the  dart. 
Apply  the  med'cine  to  the  wounded  part 
Tliis  juice,  while  clouds  conceal  her  radiant  face^ 
The  queen  infuses  in  the  golden  vase !    ' 
Tempers  with  scented  panacee  the  whole, 
And  with  ambrosia^  liquors  crowns  the  bowh 
Nor  knew  the  sage  the  succour  that  he  found. 
But  with  the  balmy  mixture  bathes  the  wound* 
At  once  the  throbbing  anguish  past  away; 
Stanch'd  was  the  blood,  and  in  the  bottom  lay. 
The  dart,  though  deeply  rooted,  at  command 
Moves  up,  and  answers  the  physician's  hand. 
His  former  vigour  now  succeeds  to  pain. 
And  life  bums  bright  in  all  her  pow'rs  again* 
lapis  first  perceiv'd  th'  immortal  art. 
That  cool'd  the  raging  pangs,  and  clos'd  the  part* 
Raptur'd  he  saw  the  cure ;  and  first  impell'd 
The  prince,  renew'd  in  courage,  to  the  field. 
"  Arms  for  the  chief,"  he  cries, "  prepare  his  arms( 
And  instant  send  him  to  the  dire  alarms, 
This  cure,  great  hero,  is  no  work  of  mine, 
Not  mortal  art,  but  done  by  hands  divine. 
Thy  life  some  guardian  god  has  made  his  care. 
Who  sends  thee  back  to  fight,  and  conquer  in  the 
war." 
The  fierce,  impatient  prince  had  cover'd  o'er 
His  manly  legs  with  golden  greaves  before. 
Now,  ail  on  fire,  his  mighty  lance  he  took. 
And  in  his  hand  the  pond'rous  weapon  shook. 
High  on  his  arm  the  heav'nly  shield  he  rais'd  ; 
And  on  his  breast  the  radiant  cuirass  blaz'd. 
Then,  with  a  close  embrace,  he  strain'd  his  son  ; 
And  kiss'd  hi.n  thro'  his  helm,  and  thus  begun : 

"  From  me  true  courage,  and  In  camps  to  dare^ 
From  others  learn,  my  son,  success  in  war. 
I  go  to  labour  in  the  bloody  fray, 
To  fight,  and  guard  thee,  in  the  dreadful  day  ; 
To  crown  thee  with  a  bright  immortal  name; 
To  teach  thy  youth  the  glorious  paths  to  fam^ 
Thou,  in  thy  riper  years,  the  virtues  trace, 
And  copy  all  the  worthies  of  thy  race. 
Thy  soul  may  Hector  and  i^neas  fire. 
Thy  godlike  uncle,  and  thy  martial  sire  !'* 

So  spoke  the  hero,  and,  by  rage  impell'd, 
Tow'r'd  from  the  tent,  majestic,  to  the  field  ; 
Shook  an  huge  jav'lin  in  his  vig'rous  hand ; 
And  with  their  chief  pour'd  forth  the  martial  band. 
Anthcus  and  IV1n&>theus  led  th'  embattled  train, 
And  all  ru:iU'd  furiouii  to  the  deutldul  pUicu 
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Beneath  tbe  warriors  groans  the  trembling  groand, 
And  clouds  of  dust  involve  tbe  region  round. 

Now  Tumus  and  his  host  the  foe  beheld 
From  a  high  mound,  adirancing  oVr  the  field. 
Th'  astonish*d  troops  a  gen'ral  fear  confounds ; 
Bnt  first  bis  sister  heard  tbe  dreadful  sounds. 
Too  well  she  knew  the  dire  alarms  from  for. 
And  trembling  fled  before  the  moving  war. 
Fierce,  with  their  leaders,  march  the  Trojan  train; 
And  the  black  squadrons  darken  all  the  plain. 
As  when  some  tempest  o'er  mid  ocean  roars, 
And,  wing'd  with  whirlwinds,  gathers  to  the  shores ; 
With  boding  hearts  the  peasants  hear  from  for 
The  sullen  murmurs  of  the  distant  war; 
foresee  the  harvests  level  Td  with  the  ground. 
And  all  the  forests  spread  in  ruins  round ; 
Swift  to  the  land  the  hollow  grumbling  wind 
flies,  and  proclaims  the  furious  storm  behind. 
So  swift,  so  furious,  great  -^eas  flew. 
And  led  against  the  foes  the  martial  crew. 
The  thick'ning  squadrons,  wedg'd  in  close  array. 
In  one  black  body  win  their  desp*rate  way. 
By  Moestheus  slain,  in  dust  Archesius  \i*x, 
And  by  ThymbriBus'  sword  Osiris  dies. 
Next  Gyas'  lance  the  mighty  Ufeus  sped. 
And  Epulo  by  brave  Achates  bled. 
Ev*n  cursM  Tolumnius  fell,  whose  fotal  spear, 
Lanch'd  at  the  Dardan  host,  renew'd  the  war. 
A  peal  of  shouts,  tumultuous,  tore  the  sky, 
And  o'er  tbe  field  the  pale  Rutulians  fly. 
But  with  disdain  the  Ti*ojan  hero  glows ; 
Nor  wastes  his  vengeance  on  inferior  foes. 
He  scorns  to  fight  the  few  who  sUnd  their  ground, 
Or  in  their  backs  the  flying  crowds  to  wound : 
Turn  us,  and  him  alone,  be]calls  aloud 
To  fight,  and  hunts  him  through  the  dusty  cloud. 

Ou  this,  his  anxious  sister,  seiz'd  with  fear, 
Hui-rd  from  his  lofty  seat  the  charioteer, 
Metiscus  the  renownM ;  tost  far  away. 
The  wondering  chief  beneath  the  harness  lay. 
Herself  assumes  his  armour,  voice,  and  air ; 
Snatches  the  reins,  and  vaults  into  the  car. 

As  the  black  swallow,  that,  in  quest  of  prey, 
l^ound  the  proud  palace  wings  her  wanton  way, 
liV'hen  for  her  children  she  provides  the  feast. 
To  still  the  clamours  of  the  craving  nest; 
Now  wild  excursions  ruund  the  cloyster  takes; 
Now,  sportive  winds,  or  skims  along  the  lakes  i 
So  flies  the  goddess  on  the  rapid  car. 
From  side  to  side,  and  traverses  the  war  : 
Now  here,  now  there,  she  brings  the  chief  to  sight; 
But  still  she  turns  hira  from  the  fatal  light 

Nor  less  the  prince  unravels  all  her  ways. 
And  hunts  his  foes  through  ev'ry  various  maze  ; 
Thrids  all  the  shifting  course,  and  breaks  the  crowd 
With  furious  speed,  and  calls  the  chief  aloud. 
Oft  has  hespy'd  him,  and  approach'd  tbe  car; 
As  oft  his  f ister  plungM  amid  the  war. 
Where'er  the  Trqian  hero  bends  bis  course  j 
Averse  the  goddess  turns  the  flying  horse. 
What  should  he  do?  a  thousand  thoughts  divide 
His  wav'rins:  soul,  that  points  to  ev'ry  side  ! 
When  lo  !   Messapus  crussd  him  in  the  field, 
And  in  his  band  two  shining  jav'lins  held. 
One,  at  the  pruice,  with  b ^ell'd  aim,  he  threw  : 
Beneath  his  shield  the  cautious  printe  withdrew  ; 
Low  bf  ndins:  ou  his  knee,  secure  he  lay ; 
But  the  swift  jav'lin  strikes  his  plume  away. 
Then,  when  the  meditated  fraud  he  view'dj 
*"■  -»t  still  bis  rival  fled,  as  he  pursu'd; 


He  first  invok'd  the  thund'rer  to  redrtv 
The  rites  profan'd,  and  violated  peace ; 
Then  rush'd  amid  the  train ;  nor  check  nor  boa^ 
His  fury  knew,  but  stretch'd  the  slaughter  rovnd. 
The  faithless  fae  he  thinks  it  vain  to  spare, 
And,  firM  with  vengeance,  gives  a  loose  to  wtf» 

What  god  will  now  inspire  me«  to  display 
The  rage  of  death,  and  honours  of  tbe  day  ) 
What  crowds  of  heroes  perish'd  on  the  plain. 
By  mighty  Turnus,  and  iEDeas,  slain ! 
Was  it  thy  will  the  nations  should  engage 
(Great  sire  of  Heav'n)  with  such  unbMiniled  ngi) 
So  soon  from  war  and  violence  to  cease. 
Leagued  in  a  bond  of  everlasting  peace  r 

JEneas  first  slew  Sncro  in  tbe  fight. 
Whose  sword  had  tum'd  the  Trojan  troops  toti^ 
With  a  swift  stroke,  and  all  his  force  apply'd, 
He  plung'd  the  deadly  folchk>n  in  has  side. 
Then,  with  his  brother,  Amycus  was  kiird, ' 
Cast  from  their  steed  by  Tumus  on  tbe  field. 
With  the  long  lance,  this  tow'ring  chief  he  gCf'd : 
Thro'  that,  impetuous,  drove  the  pointed  sweid ; 
Then,  on  his  chariot  hung,  in  triumph  bore 
Their  heads  aloft,  that  dropp'd  with  livid  gwe: 
Next,  at  one  charge,  on  three  bold  chiefis  be  flev; 
Talos,  and  Tanais,  and  Cetbegos,  slew. 
With  them,  of  Tbeban  race,  Onytesfdl, 
Fair  Peridia*s  son  ;  and  sunk  to  ffeU. 
Then  bled  two  brothers,  who  from  Lyda  oome; 
Nor  their  own  Phcebus  could  prevent  their  dooBi 
Next  poor  Mencetes  by  his  arm  was  slain. 
Who  shunn*d  so  long  the  dreadful  war  in  tub  ; 
A  skilful  angler;  once  he  made  abode, 
BlessM  with  content,  by  Lema*s  plenteous  flood. 
There  dress'd  his  father,  to  the  great  unknown, 
A  stranger  field,  and  furrows  not  his  own. 

As  tbe  fierce  flames  through  the  tall  forest  if  p. 
This  way  and  that,  and  kindle  all  the  sky; 
Or  rapid  torrents  firom  tbe  mountains  sweep. 
Roar  down  the  sides,  arkd  thunder  to  the  deep; 
With  Weight  resistless,  and  destructive  sway, 
O'er  half  a  ruinM  country  break  their  way  : 
So  through  the  field,  in  diflf'rent  parts  engaged. 
As  swift  and  fierce  the  rival  heroes  rag*d. 
They  burst  with  wrath  ;  they  rise  to  ev'ry  bfcjw ; 
They  send  their  souls  with  ev'ry  lance  they  tbrov* 

A  rock's  vast  weight  the  great  .Cneas  threw : 
Th'  enormous  fragment  like  a  whirlwind  flew, 
And  hurl'd  Murranus  on  the  ground,  wbo  brioff 
His  vaunted  lineage  from  the  Latian  kings. 
Headlong  the  warrior  from  tbe  chariot  flies 
Amidst  Uie  harness,  and  encumbvr'd  lies: 
The  coursers  startle  at  the  flaming  sword  ; 
Paw  down,  and  trample  on  their  dying  lord. 

On  Hyllus,  Tumus  msh'd  with  all  bis  migb^ 
As,  fir'd  with  rage,  the  chief  advanced  to  fight 
Full  at  his  golden  helmet,  o'er  the  plain 
Th(  jav'lin  flew,  and  stung  him  to  the  brain; 
Nor  thee,  the  bravest  of  the  Grecian  band. 
Thy  valour,  Creteus,  sav'd  from  Turnus'  band  I 
Next  fell  the  priest  Cupencus  in  the  strife. 
Nor  his  own  gods  could  guard  his  sacred  life; 
Full  in  bis  breast  .^neas  plung'd  the  dart. 
That  pierc'd  the  shield,  and  quiver'd  in  his  bctxt 

Tiien  bled  erreat  .Solus,  by  Turoos  kiU'd, 
And  sunk,  a  bulk  enormous  on  the  field  ! 
Whom  not  the  Grecian  heroes  conld  destroy^ 
Nor  all  their  armies,  in  the  wars  of  Troy, 
Nor  great  Achilles  with  his  vengeful  steel, ' 
Though  by  bis  arm  tbe  Phrygian  empife  felL 
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Here  ends  his  life ;  his  stately  palace  stood 
Beneath  fair  Ida*s  consecrated  wood  : 
There  lir'd  the  mighty  man ;  his  cold  remains 
At  length  lie  bury*d  in  the  Latian  plains. 

Now  in  all  parts  the  martial  squadrons  wage 
A  gen*ral  war,  with  undistinguishM  rage. 
The  Latian,  Trojan,  and  Riitulian  force, 
The  Tuscan  cohorts,  and  Arcadian  horse. 
Beneath  their  chiefs,  embattled,  spread  the  p!ain ; 
Here  Mnestheus,  there  Sej-estus,  fires  the  train ; 
Here  great  Asylas  swept  the  field ;  and  there 
Storm'd  braTe  Messapus,  the  renown'd  in  war. 
Each  fights,  as  in  his  arm  the  mighty  day, 
With  all  the  hie  of  his  great  gen'ral,  lay ; 
>Jo  stop,  no  check  the  fiery  warriors  knew  ; 
With  their  long  toils  their  kindling  ardour  grew, 
And  with  fresh  vigour  to  the  combat  flew. 
But  Venus  now  inspires  her  godlike  son 
To  leave  the  field,  and  storm  th*  imperial  tow^. 
As  following  Tumus  through  the  ranks  he  flies. 
Prom  side  to  side  he  darts  his  eager  eyes ; 
When,  lo!  before  him,  in  a  fulF  survey, 
'     £xempt  from  war,  the  fenceless  city  lay. 
He  views  the  promisM  prize  with  stern  <lclight ; 
His  soul  takes  fire,  and  kindles  at  the  sight. 
Sudden  the  hero  calls  his  chiefs  around, 
With  all  his  bands,  and  mounts  a  rising  ground. 
Then,  as  they  raisM  their  ample  shields,  aod  shook 
Their  pointed  Iknces,  their  bold  leader  spoke. 
*'  Attend,  and  instant  these  commands  obey ; 
Inspir'd  by  favouring  Jove,  who  points  the  way : 
All  speed  this  noble  enterprise  demands, 
Claims  all  your  care,  and  urges  all  your  hands. 
This  day,  this  hour,  unless  the  Latians  yield. 
And  own  your  chief  the  victor  of  the  field, 
Ev'n  from  the  lowest  stone  my  rage  shall  tear 
Yon  town,  the  source  of  this  destructive  war. 
Yon  pcrjur'd  court  my  vengeance  shall  confound. 
And  those  proud  towVs  lie  smoking  on  the  ground. 
Twice  have  we  vanquish'd  the  Rutulian  train  ; 
Still  roust  I  wait  till  Tumus  will  be  slain  ; 
Ko  ! — at  yon  walls  the  sure  destruction  aim  ; 
Kevenge  the  broken  league  with  sword  and  flame ; 
Your  arms  against  the  guilty  city  bend  : 
There  the  dire  war  began,  and  there  shall  end.** 
RourM  at  the  word,   all  wedgM  in  firm  array. 
Straight  to  the  town  the  squsulrons  urge  their 

way. 
They  toss  the  brands,  the  scaling  engines  rear. 
And  round  the  ramparts  rose  the  sudden  war. 
Some  to  the  portals  fly  with  spf^cd,  and  slay 
The  guards  or  citizens,  who  cross  their  way. 
Some  hurl  the  vengeful  darts;  the  jav'lius  fly 
In  dusky  clouds,  and  intercept  the  sky. 
AE^eas  raisiM  his  hand  amid  the  crowd, 
Calls,  and  upbraids  the  Latian  prince  aloud, 
Obtf«ting  Heaven,  that,  wounded,  and  compelPd 
By  his  perfidious  foes,  he  took  the  field ; 
That  twice  the  rites  of  peace  their  arms  profane, 
And  from  their  impious  rage  a  second  war  began. 

But  mad  confusions  in  the  city  rise  ; 
*Tis  tumult  all ;  for  all  at  onre  advise. 
These  arm,  and  fly  to  guard  the  walls  ;  and  those. 
More  loud,  demand  admission  for  the  foes. 
Some,  to  renew  the  peace,  with  chmours  bring 
£v*n  to  the  gates  the  helpless  hoary  king. 

So  wh«n  the  swain  invades,  with  stifling  smoke. 
The  bees  rlose-clusterM  in  a  cavemM  rock. 
They  ri't/^ ;  and,  trembling  for  th*  endanger'd  state, 
faflam^d  witb  wrath,  witU  fell  ravenge  and  bate, 


This  way,  and  that,  in  loud  tamtiltaOQi  swtnns^  > 
Fly  o*er  their  waxen  town  with  boane  alftrms.      ^ 
Tb^  steams  oflfensive  roll  the  cells  around ; 
Their  suUan  murmurs  through  the  rock  resound  | 
While  thick'hing,  thro^  the  cleft  the  smokes  arise. 
And  in  a  length  of  vapours  mount  the  skies. 
But  to  complete  and  aggravate  their  fears, 
A  new  mischance  involved  the  town  in  tears. 
For,  when  the  wretched  queen  beheld  on  high 
0*er  the  proud  domes  the  fiery  tempest  fly ; 
The  ramparts  storm'd ;  th'  exulting  Trojans  nea? ; 
Nor  Tumus'  troops  before  the  town  appear ; 
Many  a  long  look  she  cast,  but  cast  in  vain  ; 
And  in  her  fears  concludes  the  hero  slain ; 
She  raves  against  the  gods  in  wild  despair  ; 
She  calls  herself  the  authVess  of  the  war : 
A  thousand  plaints  she  vented  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  in  her  rage  her  purple  garments  tore. 
Then,  on  a  lofty  beam,  the  matron  ty'd 
T*he  noose  dishonest,   and  obscenely  dy'd. 

Soon  through  the  court  the  dreadful  rumour  nui| 
With  frantic  sorrow  rave  the  female  tram. 
Struck  with  superior  grief,  Lavinia  tears 
Her  blooming  rosy  cheeks,  and  golden  hairs. 
To  their  loud  shrieks  the  palace  walls  reply  ; 
Thence  through  the  town  the  fatal  tidings  fly. 
All  feet  the  stroke ;  and  all  the  loss  lament ; 
His  royal  robes  the  rev'rend  monarch  rent. 
In  wild  despair,  with  furious  hands  he  spread 
A  cloud  of  dust  o'er  all  his  hoary  head ; 
And  weeps  and  mourns  ;Uoud  (a  moving  scene  !) 
His  niinM  empire,  and  sclf-murder*d  queen. 
Oft,  but  in  vain,  he  blam'd  himself  alone, 
That  rashly  he  refus'd  the  Trojan  for  his  son. 

But  now  more  slow  his  progress  Tumus  held. 
And  chas'd  a  few  poor  stragglers  o'er  the  field. 
With  heartless  chear,  dejected,  he  proceeds  ; 
And  with  their  master  flag  the  fiery  steeds. 
He  hears  the  tumult  in  the  walls  behind,     [wind. 
Shrieks,  cries,  and  shouts,  that  thicken  in  the 
"  Alas  !"  he  cries,  "  what  clamours  strike  my  ear ! 
What  sounds  distressful  from  the  towu  I  hear  !'* 
Then  to  the  hero,  as  the  steeds  he  stay'd. 
Thus  in  the  driver's  form  the  sister  said  ; 
"  This  way,  my  lord,  your  former  course  pursue. 
And  urge  your  conquest  o'er  the  hostile  crew. 
Your  friends  defend  the  town;  th'  Italians  there 
Wage  with  the  Dardan  chief  an  equal  war. 
Against  his  Trojans  let  us  bend  our  way, 
As  num'rous,  valiant,  and  renown'd,  as  they." 

"  Sister,"  the  chief  replies,  "  whom  well  I  knew 
(Though  in  a  mortal  form  conceal'd  from  view) 
When  you  dissolv'd  the  league,  by  art  with-held 
The  single  fight,  and  niin.cled  in  the  field, 

0  say  !  whatpow'r  dispatch'd  thee  from  the  skies. 
With  this  sad  scene  toihdck  thy  mournful  eyes  ? 
To  share  the  labours  of  the  dire  debate, 

.•V  weeping  witness  of  thy  brother's  fate  ? 
That  brother  soon  must  perish  on  the  plains  ! 
For  «li !  what  chance,  what  beam  of  hope  remains  ? 

1  saw  my  dear  Murranus  yield  his  breath, 
Who  caird  on  Tumus  in  the  pangs  of  death ; 
Kv'n  yet  I  see  the  warrior  bite  llie  ground, 

And  the  soul  rushing  through  the  mighty  wound  ? 
I  saw,  where,  strotohM  in  dust,  brave  ITens  lay, 
Nor  liv'd  this  scene  of  ruin  to  survey. 
But  shut  out  bondage  from  his  closing  eyes ; 
His  corse  and  arms  remain  the  victor's  prize. 
And  shall  1  see  the  city  wrapt  in  flame  ? 
WUut  else  was  wanting  to  complete  my  shame  ? 
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How  will  the  Latians  hootibeir  hero's  flight ! 
Gods ! — bow  will  Drances  point  them  to  the  sight } 
But  oh  l--«hall  Latium  see  her  hero  fly  ?— 
I?  it  80  terrible  but  once  to  die  ? — 
Hear  me.  ob  hear  me,  all  ye  gods  below  I 
Since  ev*ry  power  delestial  is  my  fbe ; 
Lo !  I  descend  to  your  infernal  coast, 
From  realms  of  lighti  a  great  and  glorious  ghost, 
"White,  and  untuTlyM  with  that  dire  disgrace, 
Kor 'stain  the  splendours  of  my  regal  race  !" 

While  yet  he  spoke,  athwart  the  war  with  speed 
Flew  bleeding  Sages  on  his  foaming  steed. 
Full  in  his  face  a  feathered  aitorf  stood ; 
And  to  the  Daunian  chief  he  c^lls  aloud. 
•*  Tornps,  on  you,  our  last,  last  hope  depends  j 
Oh  '  haste  in  pity,  and  relieve  yottr  friends : 
For,  raging,  to  the  town  .£neas  ponVt» 
To  level  with  the  dust  the  liitian  tow^ 
See  !  oVr  the  rt>oft  the  fires  tempestnoos  rife  ! 
Hark ! — how  they  roar,  and  thunder  in  the  tkies ! 
AW  eyes  are  ftxt  on  you,  artd  you  alone : 
The  king  himself  stands  doubtful  which  to  own. 
You,  or  your  Trojan  rival,  fcr  his  son. 
Yet  worse^-his  queen,  till  now  your  chief  support, 
Self-murder*d,  fills  with  terrour  all  the  court 
Messapiis  only  with  Atinas  stands, 
To  guard  the  gates  and  animate  the  bands ; 
*  Whom  in  wedgM  ranks  the  hostile  troops  enclose, 
And  round  them  thick  an  iron  harvest  grows ; 
White  you,  for  whom  they  fight,  neglect  the  train. 
And  idly  wheel  your  chariot  round  the  plain  !** 

A  thousand  various  thoughts  confound    the 
chief, 
He  stood ;  he  gaz'd  ;  his  bosom  sweird  with  grief; 
Pride,  conscious  valour,  fury,  love,  and  shame, 
At  once  s>et  all  the  hero  in  a  flame. 
Soon  as  bis  soul  recovered  from  the  stroke ; 
Soon  as,  dispersed,  the  cloud  of  passion  broke  j 
Back  from  his  car,  the  ruin  to  behold. 
His  eager  eyes  the  mournful  warrior  rollM, 
Where  the  fierce  fires  in  burning  torrents  rise 
0*er  the  tall  roofs  j  and,  curiing  to  the  skies, 
Had  wrapt  a  towV  in  flames,  sublime  and  strong, 
Rais'd  by  himself,  that  roU'd  on  wheels  along  ; 
"Whence  the  bold  soldier  broke  the  war  below. 
And  rainM  an  iron  tempest  on  the  foe. 

"  Now,  sister,  fate  prevails ;  no  more  delay  j 
I'll  go  where  rigorous  fortune  points  the  way. 
Prepared  the  bitterness  of  death  to  bear, 
Yli  meet  this  Trojan  hand  to  hand  in  war. 
JJo  more  those  eyes  shall  view  tby  brother's 

shame, 
PursuM,  and  flying  o*er  the  field  of  fame ; 
Give,  give  me,  goddess,  in  this  martial  fire. 
This  high-wrought  blaze  of  fur^  to  expire.*' 

He  said  ;  and  sudden,  with  an  eager  bound, 
J>ap'd  from  the  trembling  chariot  to  the  ground ; 
Leaves  his  lamenting  sister,  in  despair ; 
Springs  thro'  a  storm  of  darts,  the  prince  to  dare  ; 
And  bursts  impetuous  through  the  ranks  of  war. 
As  when  by  age,  pr  rains,  or  tempests,  torn, 
A  rock  from  some  high  precipice  is  borne ; 
Trees,  herds,  and  swains,  involving  in  the  sweep. 
The  mass  flies  furious  from  th'  aerial  steep ; 
Leaps  down  the  mountain's  side,  wiih  many  a 

bound, 
In  fiery  whirls,  and  smokes  along  the  ground ; 
So  to  the  city,  through  the  cleaving  train. 
Thro'  streams  of  blood,  that  drcnch'd  the  purpled 
plaiii^ 


While  roaod.his  head  the  whtstTiBg  jan^liupli^ 
As  swift,  the  ragmg  hero  breaks  his  way. 
Then  from  afu-,  be  beckont  with  hb  band. 
And  loudly  thus  bespoke  bis  social  band: 
"Tome,  yeLatians,  the  whole  war  resign. 
All,  all  the  fbrtune  of  the  field  it  min«» 
Ti»  just,  je  warriors,  that  your  chief  alone 
Assert  the  compact,  or  iu  breach  atone. 
I  olium,  I  claim  the  right,  in  single  fray. 
To  meet  nty  rival,  and  d#cide  the  day." 
Back  at  the  word  the  squadrons  are  compeird, 
And  for  the  champions  form  aa  open  field. 

Now  the  great  Trojan  chief,  at  Tunns'  nsme. 
Fierce  from  the  town  in  all  hki  terronts  cane  i 
Leaves  ev'ry  second  work  of  wair  behind ; 
Joy,  pride,  and  couragp,  raise  his  daring  mmA» 
All  flush'd  with  hopes,  and  glorjrkig  in  hkinisiit, 
Tbe  godlike  prince  moves  forward  to  the  fight : 
He  bums  impatient  fi)r  the  dhre  alarms ; 
And  thunders  in  the  bright  Vulcanian  arms. 
With  vast  gigantic  striates,  he  towVs  on  high. 
And  looks  a  second  Athos  in  the  sky ; 
Or  Eryx,  that  in  Heav'n  his  forehead  shroods^ 
Or  Mier  Apennine  invoW'd  in  clouds. 
When  vttii  a  depth  of  snows  hit  brows  aM  erown'd. 
And  all  his  nodding  groves,  majestic,  wave  arooai. 

Meantim«  On  ^warriors,  who  deksoA  tbe  town, 
Or  with  huge  engioas  break  the  bulwarks  down. 
And  all  the  nations,  itodionS  of  the  sight. 
Their  arms  unbuckled,  to  survey  <he  fight,  [plun. 
EVn  Death  stands  still ;  ani,  o^  4he  etovdd 
Through  tbe  long  ranks,  a  solemn  ril— Bswigsi. 
Nor  less  amaz'd,  the  Latian  lord  beheld 
Two  obiefs  eogag'd  in  combat  on  the  fields 
By  love,  fate,  honour,  and  ambitioo,  led 
To  try  their  title  to  his  daughter's  bed. 

Soon  as  each  army  from  Uie  field  withdrew, 
Fierce,  to  the  fight,  the  mighty  heroes  flew. 
They  lanch  their  spears;  their  claslung  sbieUi 

resound  t 
Beneath  thehr  fury  groans  the  trembOng  grovni 
Then  their  bright  swords  the  raging  cbaDpisBS 
And  with  repeated  blows  the  charge  renew,  [drev, 
Courage,  and  chance,  and  strength,  inbothmnte; 
And  the  bold  chiefe  maintain  an  equal  fight 

As,  where  proud  Sila's  tow'ring  summits  lise^ 
Or  huge  Tabumus  heaves  into  the  skies. 
With  frowning  fronts  two  mighty  bulb  ei^age; 
A  dreadful  war  the  bellowing  rivals  wage; 
Far  from  the  scene  the  trembling  keepers  fly; 
Struck  dumb  with  terrour,  stand  the  heifers  bj; 
Nor  know  which  lord  U^e  subject  herds  shall  lesd, 
And  reign  at  large  the  monarch  of  the  mead. 
Pierce  strokes  they  aim,  repeated  o*er  and  o'er; 
Thehr  dewlaps,  necks,  and  sides,  are  bath*d  in  fOfi 
The  mountains,  streams,  and  woods  rebeOow  tote 
So  to  the  fight  the  furious  heroes  fly,  [roir. 

So  clash  their  shields,  and  echo  to  tlie  Ay» 

Now  Jove  suspends  his  sbUes ;  two  diiPrest 
weights 
He  cast  in  both,  and  try'd  the  warriors'  hJt» 
This,  light  with  conquest,  to  the  gods  ssoodi; 
That,  charg'd  with  death,  sinks  dovnwanb  to  Ua 
fiends. 

With  his  dra^vn  falchion  Tunrjis  strikes  tbe  fee 
On  his  full  stretchy  and  rises  to  the  blow. 
J/>ud  shouts  and  g^roans  succeed ;  each  armj  best 
Their  eager  eyes,  and  wait  the  great  event ; 
When  Id  !  all  shattered  flies  the  traitor  sword, 
And  in  the  stroke  deserts  \h^  Dfrnaian  lori 
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A  Unigtr  hah  ha  ijMCt,  and  shakes  in  vaia: 

AUf  all  his  hopes  in  flight  alone  lemam ; 

And,  swifter  than  the  wind,  he  darts  along  the 

t>lain. 
7or  when  the  chief  first  vaolted  on  the  car 
With  headlong  haste,  and  rushed  into  the  wmr. 
He  left  his  iiiither»s  teinper*d  sword,  'tis  said, 
And  seisM  his  chariotaar  Metisbas*  blade ; 
Aai,  ««*ft  witii  this,  the  growing  slaaghter  spread, 
^iWdlf  ftpw  liis  mgaahatasaihHi^  I^p^iaaa  Aad* 
Bat  wlm  tlie  nortal  sleet  maamk»beBMMr>d 
On  heavenly  arms,  the  labour  of  a  god  t 
The  fiilchion,  fiuthlau  lo  the  warrior's  hand* 
Broke  shortr-the  fragments  glitter'd  on  the  sand. 
Cer  the  wide  field  distracted  Tkimns  springs, 
And  flies  with  wild  afiHght  in  maay  rings : 
For  here  he  riews  th*  embattled  Tktgan  pow^g|  | 
Here  a  vast  lake;  and  there  the  Latian  tow*fi^ 
But  still  hb  foe,  thoogh  tardy  from  his  wound, 
Treads  all  his  steps,  nnrav'ling  ev*ry  #ound. 
As  the  fleet  stag,  by  the  stanch  honnd  pursued, 
Now  bounda  above  the  banks,  now  shoots  along  the 

flood; 
Kow  from  the  meshy  toils  with  terroar  springs, 
Scar'd  by  the  pinmas,  that  dance  upon  the  strings : 
He  starts,  he  pants,  he  stares  with  wild  amaze. 
And  flies  his  opening  Ibe  a  thoosand  wajrs* 
Close  at  his  heels,  the  deep-mooth'd  funoos  hound 
Ttems,  as  be  tnms,  and  traces  all  the  ground. 
On  his  fidl  stretch  he  makes  his  eager  wiqr> 
Aiud  holds,  or  thinks  he  holds,  the  trembUng  prey. 
Forth  darts  the  stag— his  foe,  cast  fiur  behii»d. 
Catches  but  empty  air,  and  bites  the  wind. 
The  hunters  shout;  the  streams,  the  rocks,  reply; 
And  the  tumultuous  peals  run  rattling  roiuid  the 
Thus,  flying  in  distress,  the  Danniaa  lord       [sky. 
Calls  on  his  friends;  demands  his  trusty  sword. 
Qot  the  great  Trojan,  witii  a  lofty  cry, 
Forbids  the  bands  the  weapon  to  supply; 
DoMMincing  death,  and  threat^oing  all  around^ 
7*h'  imperial  town  to  level  with  the  ground. 
0*er  ten  large  eireuits,  with  a  rapid  pace, 
This.hero  laids,  and  that  purui^  the  chase. 
Ko  light  reward  must  crown  their  eager  strife  ; 
The  longi^onteDdiag  prize  is  Tumns*  noble  life ! 

To  Faunas  sacred  bad  an  oTive  stood  s 
The  shipwreck'd  sailors,  on  the  hallowed  wood. 
Hung  their  devoted  vests  in  honour  of  the  god. 
But  late,  to  leave  the  field  for  combat  free. 
The  Trojans  fell'd  the  venerable  tree« 
Full  in  the  root,  JEaeas  drove  bis  spear : 
The  dart,  deep  riveted,  stood  trembling  there  x 
The  hero,  struggling  with  incessant  pain, 
Now  bends  to  disengage  the  lance  again ; 
And  with  bis  dart,  at  least,  o*ertake  the  foe^ 
Who,  frighted,  to  the  god  preferred  his  vow. 
"  Thy  suppliant's  prayV,  in  pity,  Famuis,  hear. 
And  thou,  kind  mqtber  Earth,  detain  the  spear^ 
Jf  still  I  honoured  with  a  pious  hand 
Your  plant,  by  guilty  Troy  with  steel  profon'd*" 
Thns  he ;  the  god  attends  bis  humble  strain  ; 
The  Trojan  labours  at  the  root  in  vain : 
Thefo  as  he  tugs  the  lanoe  with  all  his  might. 
Fierce^  and  impatient  to  renew  the  fight. 
Once  more  Jutnma  to  the  chief  restor'd  . 
<ki  bAve  Metiscus'  form)  his  temper'd  sword. 
This  heavenly  Venus  view'd  with  high  disdain, 
Andlfrom  the  root  releas'd  the  dart  again. 
Renew'd  in  might,  the  tow'ring  chieft  advanee  | 
One  shook  the  sword»aad  one  the  Aa»ing  l^iioa. 


Their  hearing  bosoms  swell  with  stem  9aifi|^ 
Pant  for  the  combat,  and  demand  the  fight. 

Then  to  his  consort,  who  the  war  surveyed 
Thron'd  on  a  golden  ckmd,  the  thund'rer  said  | 
*'  What  schemes,  my  queen,  are  left,  with  vai« 

debate, 
Ev'n  yet  to  check  the  ripe  events  of  fiila? 
You  know,  and  own,  JEneas  aoon  mmiAjdm 
From  Earth,  akaa^aaoaidAalbeakies. 
hmg  aiBee,-ilhaae^ikMiea ia^tbe  chief  are  ow'd, 
Aad  ileav*tt-Bsw  opens  to  receive  the  gpd. 
To  what  fond  purpose  then  this  firuitless  care  } 
To  linger  in  the  donds,  and  urge  the  war  ^ 
Say,  was  it  just,  to  wake  the  dire  alaima^ 
To  riolate  a  god  with  mortal  arms. 
When  the.bold  sister  to  the  chief  restor'd. 
By  thy  assistance,  his  patecpal  sword  ? 
(For  what  without  thy  succour  could  she  dare  ?) 
And  sent  the  v&nquish'd  Tumus  to  the  war  ? 
At  length,  at  length,  the  needless  strife  give  o'er. 
At  my  request,  indulge  your  rage  no  more  ; 
Nor  let  revenge  dure  enemy  to  rest. 
For  ever  prey  on  that  immofial  breast. 
Qh !  let  thy  lord  thy  secret  sorrow  share. 
Or,  more  than  share  it,  give  me  all  thy  care ! 
To  thenr  last  sacred  point  the  fotes  are  come  i 
Here,  here  they  fix'd  th'  unalterable  doonv 
The  Latian  court  in  ruins  could  you  Uy, 
And  drive  the  Trcgans  o'er  the  Und  and  sea; 
Protoe  with  blood  the  holy  bridal  rite. 
Rekindle  war,  and  urge  them  to  the  fight ; 
This  we  ipdulg*d :  now  give  thy  efibits  o'ar 
At  our  command ;  and  thwart  the  fates  no  more.** 

So  spoke  th'  imperial  sov'reign  of  the  skies ; 
And,  in  submissive  terms,  the  queea  replies : 

"  Great  sire  I  because  thy  sacred  will  I  know^ 
I  left  my  Tumus  to  his  doom  below. 
Norhadlsat,  but  at  the  will  of  Jove, 
Disgnic'd  and  pensive,  in  the  ck>nds  above; 
But  in  the  front  of  fight  my  foes  engag'd. 
And,  wrapt  in  flames,  thro'  all  the  battle  rag'd  ; 
J  bade  Jutuma  mmgle  in  the  strife, 
Nay^  venture  mote,  to  save  a  bsother's  life. 
That  charge  I  own ;  but  not  to  bend  a  bow. 
Or  hurl  a  single  jaVlin  at  the  foe. 
This,  this,  1  swear,  by  the  black  Stygian  flood^ 
The  sole  dread  sanction  of  thMouBDOftal  gods: 
Kow  back  to  Heav'n,  great  fotber,  I  rniair. 
And  from  this  hour  renounce  the  hatenil  war* 
Butyetlbeg,  O  aov'reign  of  tbe  sky  I 
What  not  the  hardest  laws  of  fiste  deny ; 
For  3rour  own  Lathmi  I  nnplore  this  grace. 
This  honour  for  your  own  m^imtic  race; 
When  by  these  nuptials  both  the  realms  combine^ 
And  iq  firm  leagues  of  peace  and  fiienddiip  join  ;. 
Still  may  the  Latians,  still  remain  the  same, 
Nor  take  from  Troy  their  language,  garb,  or 


May  the  great  race  of  Alban  monarchs  reign  ;   . 

Kings  after  kings  the  regal  line  sustain ; 

And  from  th'  Italian  blood  may  Rome  arise,   * 

In  all  her  pride  and  glory„  to  tba  skies. 

But  may  a  long  oblivion  quite  destroy. 

The  last,  last/oins,  with  the  name  ^  Troy  !!* 

The  goddess  spoke ;  and,  with  a  smile,  repliea  . 
The  sire  of  men,  and  monarch  of  the'skies : 
"  Can  Saturn's  other  heir,  who  reigns  above, 
Th'  imperial  sister,  and  the  wife,  of  Jove, 
With  endless  schemes  of  vengeance  break  her  rest) 
Why  bums  f  uch  wrath  in  a  ^dlMtial  biaasti? 
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Cetie,  ceate,  fltfeogtli,  mA  tay  ynw  wger  by» 
Since  widi  jrour  wMi,  my  emyreai,  ir«  comply. 
Th*  Aus^nians  erer  shaU  remaiii  the  same 
In  c<lMoiD9,  garb,  religioD,  and  the  name  $  fcame 
A«d  tht  lott  IVcgaa  race  forget  from  whence  tbey 
In  maoners,  laws,  and  language,  shall  they  join, 
And  Uion  iM)  tnerette  the  Latian  Ifne. 
From  hetft«  a  ptoos  godlike  race  shall  rise  f 
The  first  of  men ;  the  darlings  of  the  skies. 
Kor  all  the  nations  of  the  work)  shaU  pay 
More  ffioriotu  honoors  tt>  thy  name,  than  they.** 

Tb^,  pletf^d  and  reconcif d,  the  ^oeen  of  Jefre 
Fiesto  her  palace,  in  the  realms  abov^ 
Twas  theA  th>  eternal  sire  of  Hecr'n  expeflVI 
The  watery  goddets  from  the  fighting  field: 
Two  hideous  monflters  wait  obsequious  by, 
IVemendous  fiends !  the  fnries  of  the  sky ; 
Uel^bom  and  horrible,  they  sprung  to  Hgfat, 
With  dire  Megsra,  from  the  womb  of  Night. 
Bugt  #reath8  of  serpents  spi^  their  temples 

boaad: 
Their  wings  in  wfairlwhidt  dr6ve  the  air  around^ 
When  bent  the  minds  of  mortal  men  to  scare 
With  the  Miack  horronrs  of  the  last  despair ; 
When  for  the  guilty  world  the  god  prepares 
Woes,  d^th,  disease,  blue  pestilence,  and  wars| 
In  pomp  Cerrifle,  fnywn  the  fiends  abhorr*d ; 
Before  the  throne  of  Heav  Vs  almighty  lord, 
To  wreA  his  vengeance,  in  his  courts  they  stand. 
Watch  bis  imperial  nod,  and  fly  at  his  commaiid. 

Of  thesd  the  swiftest  Arom  the  skies  he  sent. 
To  fright  th«  goddess  with  the  dire  portent 
Ftr*d  with  her  charge,  the  fiend,  with  rapid  flight, 
Shot  in  a  whirlwind  fhMtt  Olympns*  height. 
As  when  the  Parthian  di^,  with  fstal  art, 
And  doubly  arms,  with  death-,  th'  ewvenom'd  dart  j 
He  draws  the  cirding  bow ;  the  ^ir'ring  string 
Twangs;  and  the  weapon  t^hitzes  on  the  wing : 
So  swift  fo  Barth  the  balefit  fmy  flew. 
Till  Tumus  and  the  host^  appeared  m  view. 
Whelk  lo !  contracted,  to  the  bird  ihe  turtks. 
That  hoots  o'er  desolated  piles  and  urns, 
Whose  piercing  strains  the  midnight  boors  invade. 
And  break  the  solemn  silence  of  the  shade. 
Changed  to  this  form  obscene,  the  ftiry  flies 
Hound  Tunms'  head,  and  chills  him  with  surprise ; 
f*his  way  and  that  she  flatters  o*er  the  field. 
And  screams  his  death,  and  beats  his  sonnding 

His  himost  soul  a  sudden  horrour  stung ;  [shield. 
StiiF  rose  his  hair ;  amaaeement  chamM  his  tongue : 
But  soon,  too  soon,  the  goddess  knew  the  sound 
Of  the  bla^k  fury  as  she  flies  around : 
She  tore  her  beauteous  face  rn  wild  despair, 
BeA  her  white  breast,  and  rent  her  golden  hair. 
**  Ah  meV*  she  cries,  "  in  this  unequal  strife, 
How  can  thy  sister  now  defend  thy  life  ? 
Whit  can  I  more  to  lengthen  out  thy  date, 
(Wretch  that  I  am)  and  stop  the  course  of  fkte  ? 
How  can  f  stand  that  hideous  fiend  of  night  ? 
Aence,  hen<!e,  ye  furies  !— lo,  I  quit  the  fight 
Vour  threats,  ye  baleful  birds  of  night,  forbear, 
Kor  fright  a  trembling  goddess  to/  despair. 
Too  well  I  know  your  pinions  clatt'ring  round.— 
There  wa«  a  scream  ! — Hell,  Hell  is  in  the  sound  ! 
You  tsame  (I  know)  commissionM  fh)m  above. 
Sent  by  the  high  command  ofhaughty  Jove. 
This  then,  is  this  the  sole  reward  bestowed. 
For  my  lost  honour,  by  the  grateful  god  ? 
Atil  why  this  lengttienM  life  must  I  endure? 
I)eny*dt|M»tasUi^AeaUi^  iUonly<mre! 


Curs'd  with  ths  frfiiOe*  hooourt  of  fhi  dcy ! 
Condemned  to  bear  hnpoa^d  eternity ! 
Pleased,  with  my  brother  would  I  yield  my  bm^ 
And  share  his  fate,  unprivil«^d  from  death. 
Joy  is  no  more ;  and  nothing  Jove  bestwas 
In  life  immortBl,  hot  immoirtai*woe8 ! 
Earth!  Earth!  thy  lumost cewtre open  throw. 
And  rest  a  goddess  in  the  Shftdes  bdow !" 

Then  in  her  asnre  robes  she  wrapped  her  head, 
Sigh*d,  sobVd,  and  plnn|r'd  into  her  wat'ry  bed; 
Her  last  low  murmvrs,  as  the  stream  divides. 
Work  up  in  aSr,  and  bubble  on  the  tides. 
Now  at  the  foe,  thelVqian  hero  shook 
Hb.pointed  spear,  and  sternly  thus  bespoke: 
**  What  methods,  Tomua,  $et  remain  for  flrgbtl 
Tis  strength,  not  swiftness,  must  decide  the  figbL 
Try  ^jl^y  arts  anj  Tigoinr  to  escape 
Thy  iwstant  doom,  and  vary  ev'ry  shape  ; 
Wish  for  the  moming*s  rapid  wings,  to  fly. 
Shoot  down  to  Hell ;  or  vault  mto  the  sky.''-« 
"  Not  those  insulting  empty  vaunts  1  dread," 
Bepiy'd  the  moutafSd  chief,  and  shook  hb  headf 
"  Non— but  the  gods  with  fsar  my  bosom  move. 
And  he,  my  greatest  foe,  almighty  Jove  \** 
The  warrior  said  ;  and  cast  his  fiery  eyes 
Where  an  huge  stone,  a  rocky  fragment,  lies; 
Black,  rough,  prodigious,  vast! — the  commtti 
For  ages  past,  and  barrier  of  the  gioaod.     [boesd 
Scarce  twelve  strong  nfea  the  pond'rovB  mass  oonld 
Such  as  disgrace  these  dn^degen'rate  days,  [rstie^ 
This  hi  his  trembling  hand  heheav'd  to  throw. 
Ran  with  the  load,  and  huri'd  it  at  the  fba : 
But  ran  all  giddy  with  affright,  nor  knetr 
Which  way  he  took,  nor  what  a  weight  he  fhrevk 
His  loose  knees  tremble,  nor  support  their  load : 
Round  his  cold  heart  congeals  the  aettSaf  blood. 
Short  of  the  mark,  and  guiltless  of  a  wound, 
Th*  unwieldy  mass  caibe  thundering  to  the  grottil. 
And,  as  when  slumber  seals  the  ckshsg  sight. 
The  sick  wild  fisncy  labours  in  the  nifbt ; 
Some  dreadful  visionary  foe  we  shun 
With  airy  strides,  bat  striwe  in  valuta  ran; 
In  vain  our  baflSed  limbs  tbmr  pow'n  essay  | 
We  famt,  we  stagger,  shik,  sod  faH  away  ; 
Drai^'d  of  om^  strength,  we  ndther  fight  nor  if. 
And  on  the  tongue  the  stroggfing  accents 4lie: 
The  chief  so  labours,  hot  with  fruitless  pain ; 
The  fiend  still  thwarts  him,  and  he  toils  m  vahif 
Amidst  a  thousand  dovAits,  ha  stands  opprcst, 
A  thousand  terrours  workhig  in  his  breast 
Kow  to  the  Latian  battlements  on  high. 
Now  to  his  friends,  he  tores  bis  trembling  eye. 
Now  to  the  threatening  lance,  already  wi^d  to||k 
No  friendly  akl,  no  g1tmm*ring  hopes  appear. 
No  ear,  no  Steeds,  nor  goddess  charioteer ! 

With  levetrd  eye  the  Trojan  mark'd  the  partf 
Then  whirls  with  all  his  fbrce  the  whfssittg  dart 
A  stdde  disploded,  with  less  fhry  far. 
Flies  from  the  brasen  enginry  of  war : 
And  wrapped  in  flames,  for  less  enraged  and  Isod^ 
Bursts  the  big  thunder  firom  the  breaking  chnd. 
Swift  as  the  whirtwnid  sweeps  along  the  skies. 
The  jarHhi,  charg'd  with  sure  destra<^k»n,  flies  ^ 
Its  rapid  progress  throttth  the  sev'nfold  shield, 
And  the  thick  mail,  with  matehless  fury  heM^ 
Thence,  through  his  thigh,  drote  deep  the  gndkv 


And  bent  the  hapless  warrior  to  the  ground. 

With  peals  of  groaaa  the  pale  Rntuliaiis  rise: 
The  |rot«s.gad  BVMMaiflS  riD|  with  «o«ittfoi  «i«| 
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Bis  eyM  4nd  hAn6*  the  vanquwfiM  bero  rear'd. 
And  to  the  chief  his  moving  pray'r  pr€ferr*d : 

**  Prince,  i  deserve,  Bor  deprecate,  my  death : 
Then,  iifle  thy  fbrtune ;  take  my  forfeit  breath ! 
Yet,  if  a  parent's  ifoen  thy  soul  incline. 
Think  what  thy  fttther  was ;  then  piiy  mine  I 
Think  at  thy  feet  the  hoary  monarch  throim, 
GroT'lingy  and  pleading  for  an  only  son ! 
Then  save  the  son  !  in  him  the  fatlier  save ! 
Kor  bow  his  age,  with  sorrow,  to  the  grave ! 
Or,  oh  ?  at  Iwtft,  this  mercy  I  implo^, 
My  breathless  relics  to  my  friends  restore. 
Tbhie  isfhe  cpntpiest,  lo !  the  Latiati  bands 
Behold  their  g6n*ral  stretch  his  suppliant  hands! 
Restrain  thy  farther  veitgeacnce ;  I  resign 
My  fbrtnet  6lahtt ;  the  royal  fair  is  thine.'* 

Awhile,  the  hero,  toucb'd  with  gen'rous  xro^, 
Bepresa'd  bis  hand,  and  gaz*d  upon  the  foe. 


His  melting  wolmds  to  merey  dfm  indhi'dy 
Still  more  anid  more,  the  victor's  noble  mind ; 
When,  lo !  by  chance,  the  golden  belt  he  spy^d^ 
The  belt  of  Pallas,  glJtf  ring  at  his  side; 
Which  from  the  dying  youth  the  warrior  tore. 
And  the  refulgent  prhse  in  triumph  wore. 
Hirf  eyes,  fierce-flaming;  o*er  the  trophy  roll. 
That  wakes  the  slumb'ring  vengeance  in  his  sooL 
Theif  with  loud  aKscents,  and  a  drtedful  look. 
Stem  and  terrific,  to  the  prince  he  spoke :    [tendf 
**  Thou  I  #retch  accurs'd !  camt  thou  to  i?race  pro* 
Clad  In  the  Spoils  of  ray  dear  murdered  friend  } 
Qo  then,  a  victim  to  his  spirit^  go ; 
'Tis  Pall«,  Pallas,  gives  the  iktal  blow. 
Thus  is  his  ghost  aton'd."— The  hero  said  ; 
And  bnryd  ha  his  breast  Ihe  furkms  blade. 
With  a  deep  groan  the  dying  warrior  fell, 
And  the  majestic  sonl  disdainftil  pliing*d  to  HellL 
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\7tvB  VMf  ye  sacred  Mtisei,  to  Impart 
The  hidden  secrets  of  your  tuneful  art ; 
Give  me  your  awful  mysteries  to  sing, 
Unlock,  and  open  wide,  your  sacred  spring; 
While  from  his  inflmcy  the  b«rd  I  lead. 
And  set  bim  on  your  mountain's  lofty  head  $    i 
Direct  his  course,  and  point  him  out  the  road 
To  sing  in  epic  strains  an  hero  or  a  god. 

What  youth,  whose  generous  bosom  pants  fbr 
praise, 
Will  dare  with  me  to  beat  those  arduous  ways  ? 
O^  high  Parnassus'  painfull  steeps  to  go. 
And  leave  the  grovding  multitude  below : 
Where  the  glad  Mutes  sing,  and  form  the  chdr. 
While  biright  Apollo  strikes  the  sUver  lyre, 
Approach  thou  firsts  great  Francis,  nor  refuse 
To  pay  due  honours  to  the  sacred  Muse; 
While  Gallia  waits  fbr  thy  auspicious  reign, 
TiH  age  completes  the  monarch  in  the  man ; 
Memitime  the  Muse  may  bring  some  small  relief. 
To  charm  thy  anguish,  and  suspend  thy  grief; 
While  guilty  fortune's  stem  decrees  detain  • 
Thee  and  thy  brother  in  the  reahns  of  Spam; 
Far,  fkr  transported  from  your  native  place, 
Yoar  country's,  fisther's,  and  vour  friend's  embraee ! 
Such  are  the  terms  the  cruel  fates  impose 
On  your  great  father,  struggling  with  his  woes. 
Such  are  their  hard  conditions  :^-ihey  require 
The  sons  to  purchase,  and  redeem,  the  sire. 
int  yet,  bi^ve  youth,  from  grief,  from  tears,  abstain, 
Fate  may  relent,  and  Heaven  grow  mild  agara ; 
At  last,  perhaps,  the  glorious  day  may  ComCy 
Tjia  day  that  brings  our  royal  exile  liome  s 


When,  to  ^  fiatfrft  realms  in  peace  resfor'd,. 
The  rfivish'd  crowds  shall  hail  their  passing  lord  ^ 
When  each  transported  city  shall  rejoice. 
And  nations  bless  thee  with  a  public  voice ;    . 
To  the  thn>rig>d  fisnes  the  matrons  shall  repBlr ; 
Absolve  tWir  vows,  and  bresJthe  thmr  souls  hi  prayenc 
Till  then,  let  every  Muse  engage  thy  love. 
With  me  at  large  o'er  high  Parnassus  rove, 
Range  every  bower,  and  sport  in  every  grove. 

First  then  observe,  that  verse  is'  ne'er  coDfiD*d 
To  ontf  fhtt  measure,  or  determin'd  kind ; 
Though  at  ita  birth  it  sung  the  gods  alone. 
And  then  religion  datm'd  it  for  her  own; 
In  sacred  strains  address'd  the  deity, 
And  spoke  a  language  worthy  of  the  sky ; 
New  themes  suc^ednig  bards  began  to  choose^ 
And  in  a  wider  field  engag'd  the  Muse ; 
The  common  bulk  of  lubjects  to  rehearse 
In  all  the  rich  varieties  of  verse. 
Yet  none  of  all  with  equal  honours  shme 
(But  those  which  cdebrate  the  Power  Divine) 
To  ih6te  exalted  measures,  which  declare 
The  deeds  of  hei^oes,  and  tlie  sons  of  v^r. 
From  hence  posterity  the  name  bestowed 
On  this  rich  present  of  the  Delphic  god ; 
Fame  says,  Phaemonoe  in  this  measure  gave 
Apollo's  answera  from  the  Pythian  cave,    [choose. 

But  ere  you.  write,  consult  3roiir  strength,  and 
A  theme  proporlion'd  justly  to  3rour  Muse. 
For  though  in  chief  these  precepts  are  bestow'd 
On  him  who  sings  ad  hero  or  a  god ; 
To  other  themes  their  general  use  extends. 
And  serves  in  different  views  to  difibrent  ends. 
Whether  the  lofty  Muse,  with  tragic  rage. 
Would  proudly  stalk  In  buskins  on  the  stage; 
Or  in  soft  elegies  our  pity  move. 
And  show  the  youth  in  ^1  the  flames  of  love  ; 
Or  sing  the  shepherd's  woes  in  hnmble  strains. 
And  thf>  low  hunnours  of  contending  swains  : 
These  faithful  rales  shall  guide  the  bard  along 
In  every  measure,  argument,  and  song. 

Be  sure  (whatever  you  propose  to  write) 
Let  the  chief  motive  be  your  own  delight. 
And  well-weigh'd  choice ;— a  task  enjoiu'd  refust, 
Unlesi  a  monarch  should  ooamaod  your  Munt^ 
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(If  we  may  bope  thMe  goMea  times  to  tee, 
f  When  berdt  become  the  cure  of  mij^sty  !> 
Free  and  spontaneous  the  smooth  nombers  glide. 
Where  choice  determines,  and  our  wills  preside; 
But,  at  command,  we  toU  with  fruitless  pain. 
And  drag  th'  involuntary  load  in  vain. 

Nor,  at  its  birth,  indulge  yoor  warm  desire. 
On  the  first  glimmering  of  the  sacred  fiie  $ 
Defer  the  mighty  task ;  and  weigh  your  power, 
And  every  part  in  every  view  explore  5 
And  let  the  theme  in  different  prospects  roll 
Deep  in  your  thoughts,  and  grow  into  the  souL 

But  ere  with  sails  unfurPd  you  fly  away. 
And  cleave  the  bosom  of  the  boundless  sea  ; 
A  fond  of  words  and  images  prepare. 
And  lay  the  bright  materials  up  with  care. 
Which,  at  due  time,  occasion  may  produce, 
AUrang'd  in  order  for  the  poet*s  use. 
Some  happy  objects  by  mere  chance  are  brought 
From  hidden  causes  to  the  wandering  thought; 
Which,  if  once  lost,  you  labour  long  in  vain 
To  catch  th'  ideal  fugitives  again. 
Kor  must  I  fail  their  conduct  to  extol. 
Who,  when  they  lay  the  basis  of  the  whole, 
Sxplorethe  ancienU  with  a  watchfbl  eye. 
Lay  all  their  charms  and  elegancies  by, 
yhea  to  their  use  the  precious  spoilt  apply. 

At  first  without  the  least  restraint  compose, 
An4  mould  the  future  poem  into  prose  ; 
A  full  and  proper  series  to  maintain. 
And  draw  the  just  connection  in  a  chain  ; 
.  By  stated  bounds  yoor  progress  to  control. 
To  join  the  parts,  and  regulate  the  whole. 

And  now  'tis  time  to  spread  the  qpening  sails 
Wide  to  the  wanton  vinds  and  flattering  gales ; 
'TIS  time  we  now  prescribe  the  genuine  laws 
To  raise  the  beauteous  fabric  with  applause  ; 
But  first  some  method  requisite  appears 
To  form  the  boy,  and  mould  his  tender  yean. 
In  vain  the  bard  the  sacred  wreath  pursues, 
Unless  train'd  up  and  season'd  to  the  Muse* 
Soon  as  the  prattling  innocent  shall  reach 
To  the  first  use  and  rudiments  of  speech, 
Ev'n  then,  by  Helicon  he  ought  to  rove, 
Bv*n  then  the  tuneful  Nine  should  win  his  love 
By  just  degrees. — But  make  bis  guide  your  choice 
For  his  chaste  phrase  and  elegance  of  voice; 
That  he  at  first  successfully  may  teach 
The  methods,  laws,  and  discipline  of  speech ; 
Lest  the  young  charge,  mistaking  right  and  wrong. 
With  vicious  habits  prejudice  his  tongue. 
Habits^  whose  subtle  seeds  may  mock  your  art, 
And  spread  their  roots  and  poison  thro'  his  heart. 
Whence  none  shall  move  me  to  approve  the  wretch. 
Who  wildly  borne  above  the  vulgar  reach. 
And  big  with  vain  pretences  to  impart 
Vast  show's  of  learning,  and  a  depth  of  art. 
For  seni>e  th'  im}>ertinence  of  terms  affords  ; 
An  idle  cant  of  formidable  words; 
The  pride  of  pedants,  the  delight  of  fools ; 
The  vile  disjcrace.  and  lumber  of  the  schools: 
In  vain  the  circiinp  youths,  a  blooming  throng. 
Dwell  on  th'  eternal  jargon  (»f  his  timgue. 
D(  ludcd  fools  ! — ^The  same  is  their  mistake. 
Who  at  the  limpid  stream  their  thirst  may  slake, 
Yet  choose  the  tainted  waters  of  the  lake. 
Let  no  such  pest  approach  the  blooming  care, 
Deprave  his  style    and  violate  his  ear; 
But  fjr,  oh  far,  to  some  remoter  place 
Drive  the  vile  wretch  to  teaoh  a  barbarous  race ! 


Now  to  the  MmAi  strMm  tiM  MO  bnag^ 
To  drink  largQ  draaglilB  of  the  Pierian  sprawl 
AiA  from  his  birth  the  aacrad  hatd  adore, 
Norst  by  the  Nine,  on  muMM  fluawi  ahoia^ 
And  ask  the  gods  his  numbeia  to  mipiM^ 
With  like  invention,  mi^iesty,  and  fira    . 
He  reaids  Ascamos*  deeds  with  equal  fiame^ 
And  longs  with  him  to  run  at  nobler  game. 
For  youths  of  ages  past  he  makes  his  moan. 
And  learns  to  pity  years  so  like  his  own  ; 
Which  with  too  swift,  and  too  severe  a  doo% 
The  fete  of  war  had  hurried  to  the  tomb. 
His  eyef,  for  Pallas,  and  for  Lansns,  iow, 
Mourn  with  their  sures,  and  weep  another^  woe* 
But  when  Euryalns,  ui  all  his  charms, 
Is  snatch'd  by  iate  firom  his  dear  mother's  am. 
And  as  he  rolls  in  death,  the  purple  flood 
Streams  out,  and  stains  his  snowy  limbs  wi|h  Usff^ 
His  soul  the  pangs  of  generoos  sorrow  pieroe. 
And  a  new  tear  steals  out  at  every  verse. 
Meantime  with  bolder  steps  the  yoath  pio 
And  the  Greek  poets  in  succession  reeds| 
Seasons  to  either  tongue  his  tender  ears; 
Compares  the  heroes'  glorious  chancters  $ 
Sees,  how  iEneas  is  himself  alone. 
The  draught  of  Peleos'  and  LaectaB>8ons 
How,  by  the  poet's  art,  in  one.  con^iie 
Ulysses'  conduct,  and  Achiller  Are. 

But  now,  young  bard,  with  strict  atteotioahetf, 
And  dank  my  preoqits  in  at  either  ear;    ,    , 
Sinoe  mighty  crowds  of  poets  yon  nsny  find. 
Crowds  <^  the  Grecian  and  Ansooian  lund. 
Learn  hence  what  bards  to  quit  or  to  pursne, 
To  shun  the  false,  and  to  embrace  the  true  ; 
Nor  is  it  hard  to  cnll  each  noble  piece, 
And  point  out  every  glorious  son  of  Greece; 
Above  whose  numbers  Homer  sits  on  high. 
And  shines  supreme  in  distant  miyesty  ; 
Whom  with  a  reverent  eye  the  rest  regard. 
And  owe  their  raptures  to  the  sovereign  bard; 
Through  him  the  god  their  panting  aonls  inspires, 
Swells  every  breast,  and  warms  with  all  his  fiio^ 
Blest  were  the  poets  with  the  hallow'd  rsge. 
Trailed  up  in  that  and  the  succeeding  age : 
As  to  his  time  each  poet  nearer  drew. 
His  spreading  fame  in  just  proportion  grew. 
By  like  degrees  the  next  degenerate  race 
Sunk  from  the  height  of  honour  to  disgrace. 
And  now  the  fame  of  Greece  extinguish'd  lies. 
Her  ancient  language  with  her  glory  dies. 
Her  banish'd  princes  mourn  their  ravish'd  crovBS, 
Driven  from  their  old  hereditary  thrones ; 
Her  drooping  natives  rove  o'er  workb  unknown. 
And  weep  their  woes  in  regions  not  their  own ; 
She  feels  through  all  her  states  the  dreadful  blow, 
And  mourns  the  fury  of  a  barbarous  foe.     [miidi 

But  when  our  bards  brought  o'er  th'  Aooisa 
From  their  own  Helicon  to  Tyber's  shades  ; 
When  first  they  settled  on  Hesperia's  plams. 
Their  numbers  ran  in  rough  unpolisb'd  strains. 
Void  of  the  Grecian  art  their  measures  flow'd; 
Pleas'd  the  wild  satyrs,  and  the  sylvan  crovdL 
Low  shrubs  and  lofty  forests  whilom  rung 
With  uncouth  verse,  and  antimiated  song  ; 
Nor  yet  old  Ennius  sung  in  artless  strains, 
Fights,  arms,  and  hosts  embpttel'd  on  the  pUim^ 
A\'ho  first  aspir'd  to  pluck  the  verdant  crown 
From  Grecian  heads,  and  fix  it  on  his  own. 
New  wonders  the  succeeding  bards  explore. 
Which  sl«pt  conccal'd  in  Isatuie'i  womb  hcfov; 
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Her  awfttl  lecrelai  Om  bold  poet  siii^ 
Aod  Mtt  to  view  tlie  principles  ol  tbingi; 
Each  partwas  fiur,  andbeeutilul  tbe  whole, 
And  ereiy  line  wai  nectar  to  tbe  tooL 
By  tnch  degrees  the  verse,  as  ages  roU'd, 
^l^as .  stampt  to  form,  and  took  the  beauteons 
Anaoata's  bards  drew  off  from  every  part    [mould. 
The  barbarous  dregs,  and  civilised  the  art. 
Till,  like  the  day,  all  shining  and  serene. 
That  drives  the  clouds,  and  clears  the  gloomy 


BeBnes  the  air,  and  brightens  op  thoskies. 
See  the  puiiestic  head  of  Virgil  rise ; 
PhoBbus*  undoubted  son !— who  clears  the  rast 
Of  the  rough  ancients,  and  shakes  off  theb  dust 
He  on  each  line  •  nobler  graoe  bestowed; 
He  thought,  and  spok^  in  every  word  a  god. 
To  grace  this  mighty  bard,  ye  Moses,  bring 
Your  choicest  flowers,  and  rifle  all  the  spring ; 
See  !  how  the  Grecian  bards,  at  distance  thrown, 
With  reverence  bow  to  this  distinguish'd  son^ 
Immortal  sounds  his  golden  lines  mipazt. 
And  nought  can  match  his  genius  but  his  art. 
Ev'n  Greece  turns  pale,  and  trembles  at  bis  fame, 
Which  shades  the  lustre  of  her  Homer's  name.  - 
*Twas  then  Ausonia  saw  her  language  rise 
In  all  its  streogtb  and  glory  to  the  skies  ; 
Such  gloiy  never  could  sl)^  boast  before, 
Kor  could  succeeding  poets  make  it  more. 
Ttom  that  blest  period  tbe  poetic  state 
Ran  down  tbe  precipice  of  time  and  fate ; 
Degenerate  souls  succeed,  a  wretched  train. 
And  her  old  fame  at  once  drew  back  again. 
One,  to  his  genius  trusts,  in  every  part, 
And  scorns  the  rules  and  discipline  of  art. 
While  thi^  an  empty  tide  of  sound  affords. 
And  wawend  thunders  in  a  storm  of  words, 
ftome,  mosioallydaU,  «ll  methods  try 
To  win  the  ear  whh  iweet  etqpidity ; 
Unruffled  strains  for  solid  wit  dispesa^ 
And  rive  us  numbers,  when  we  oUl  far  sense. 
Till  from  th'  Hesperian  plains  and  Tyber  chas'd. 
From  Rome  the  banish'd  sisters  fled  at  last ; 
Driven  by  tbe  barbarous  nations,  who  from  fisr 
Bont  into  Latium  with  a  tide  of  war. 
Hence  a  vast  change  of  their  old  manners  sprung. 
The  sUves  were  foro*d  to  speak  their  master's 

tongue; 
Ko  honours  now  were  paid  the  sacred  Muse, 
But  all  were  bent  on  mercenary  riews ; 
Till  Latium  saw  with  joy  th'  Aonian  train 
By  the  great  Medici  restor'd  again  ; 
Th'  illnatrioos  Medici,  of  Tuscan  race, 
Were. born  to  cherish  learning  in  disgrace^ 
New  life  on  every  science  to  bestow, 
Aud  lull  tbe  cries  of  Europe  in  ber  woe. 
With  pity  they  beheld  those  turns  of  fste. 
And  propp'd  tbe  rums  of  the  Grecian  state ; 
For  lest  her  wit  should  perish  with  her  fame. 
Their  care  supported  still  the  Argive  name ; 
11iey  cali'd  th'  a^iring  youths  from  distant  parts. 
To  plant  Ausonia  with  the  Grecian  arts  | 
To  bask  in  ease,  and  science  to  diffuse. 
And  to  restore  the  empire  of  the  Mase ; 
They  sent  to  ravag'd  provinces  with  oare> 
And  cities  wasted  by  tbe  rage  of  war. 
To  buy  the  ancients'  works,  of  deathless  frime. 
And  Bnatcb  th'  immortal  labours  from  the  flame ; 
To  whi'c^  tbe  fbes  had  doom'd  each  glorioos  piece, 
Who  reign  and  locd  it  in  the  naLm  </ Greece, 


(But  we,  ye  gods,  woold  raise  a  f&nagntotdt 
As  yet  untaught  to  sheath  the  civil  sword !) 
llifough  many  a  period  this  has  been  the  iite^ 
And  this  the  list  of  tbe  poetic  state. 

Henoe  sacred  Virgil  from  thy  sool  adoM 
Above  the  rest,  and  te  thy  utmost  power 
Pursue  the  gkNious  paths  he  stmck  before. 
If  he  supplies  not  all  your  wants,  pemse 
Th*  Unmortal  strains  of  epcb  Augustan  Mum. 
There  stop— nor  rashly  se^  to  know  the  rest. 
But  drive  the  dire  ambition  from  thy  breast, 
TiU  riper  years  and  judgment  form  thy  thoogfa^ii 
To  mark  their  beauties,  and  avoid  their  foolts. 
Meantime,  ye  parents,  with  attention  heai% 
And,  thus  advis'd,  exeit  your  ntaiost  cart ;     « 
Tbe  blameless  tutor  from  a  thousand  chooss^ 
One  from  hissoul  devoted  to  the  Muse{ 
Who,  pleased  the  tender  pupil  to  improve. 
Regards,  and  loves  him,  with  a  Cither's  loet. 
Youth,  of  itself  to  numerous  ills  betrajr'd. 
Requires  a  prop,  and  wants  a  foreign  aid  ; 
Unlets  a  master's  rules  his  mind  incline 
lb  love  and  cultivate  the  sacted  Nine, 
His  thoughts  a  thousand  objects  will  employ. 
And  from  Parnassus  lead  the  wandering  boy. 
So  tnisU  the  swain  the  saplhigs  to  tbe  earth; 
So  hopes  m  time  to  see  the  sproutmg  birth  ; 
Against  the  winds  defensive  props  he  fonns. 
To  shield  the  friture  forest  from  tbe  storms, 
That  each  emboldened  plant  at  length  may  rise 
In  verdant  pride,  and  shoot  into  the  skies. 

But  let  the  guide,  if  e'er  he  would  improve 
His  charge,  avoid  his  hate,  and  win  his  leve  j 
lest  in  his  rage  wrong  measures  he  may  take. 
And  loath  the  Moses  for  the  teacher's  sake. 
His  sool  then  slacken'd  from  ber  native  force. 
Flags  at  the  barrier,  and  forgets  the  ooofse. 
Nor  by  your  anger  be  the  youth  o'er-aw'd, 
Butsoom  th'  ungenerous  ntorinoe  of  tbe  fodt 
Th'  nffiiniii  Mwiiii  jwvereaneitoid 
To  hear  the  shriekingsof  the  tendertraiii. 
But,  stung  with  grief  and  anguish,  hang  behind^ 
Damp'd  is  the  sprightly  vi|^r  of  tbe  mind. 
The  boy  no  darmg  images  inspire. 
No  bright  kleas  set  his  thoughts  on  fires 
He  drags  on  heavily  th'  ungratefril  load. 
Grown  obstinately  dull,  and  season'd  to  the  rod. 

I  know  a  pedant,  who  to  penance  brought 
His  trembling  pupils  for  the  lightest  fault » 
His  soul  transported  with  a  storm  of  ire. 
And  all  the  rage  that  malice  coqld  inspire : 
By  turns  the  torturing  scourges  we  might  hear. 
By  turns  the  shrieks  of  wretches  stunn'd  the  eir. 
Still  to  my  mind  the  dire  ideas  rise. 
When  rage  unusual  sparkled  in  his  eyes ; 
When  wSh  the  dreadftil  scourge  insulting  load. 
The  tyrant  terrify'd  the  blooming  crowd— 
A  boy  the  fairest  of  the  frighted  train. 
Who  yet  scarce  gave  the  promise  of  a  man. 
Ah !  dismal  object !  idly  pass'd  the  day 
In  all  the  thoughtless  innocence  of  play ; 
When  lo !  th'  imperious  wretch,  inflam'd  milk 

rage. 
Fierce,  and  regardless  of  his  tender  age. 
With  friry  storms;  the  fault  hb  clamoors  urge: 
His  hand  high-waving  brandishes  the  soourge,   . 
Tears,  vows,  and  prayeri,the  tyrant's  ehrs  assail  { 
In  vain ;— nor  tears,  nor  vows,  aor  prayers,  prevaiL 
The  trombiing  innocent  from  deep  de^iair 
Siokcii'd,  and  bmth'd  bis  little  aoiilta  air. 
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For  bhn,  baiMfli  fcit  popM,  faoKirfii  the  To; 
Tor  him  the  tran  of  hotry  Seritit  Bow ! 
For  4Am  their  tean  the  witery  tsten  thed. 
Who  lov*cl  him  living,  and  deplor*<l  him  deid ! 
The  furidos  pedmit,  to  restram  bis  rage. 
Shea  Id  mark  th*  example  of  a  former  age. 
How  fierce  Akidei,  warmM  with  yonthfol  ire, 
Bath  d  oo  hli  master's  front  his  vocal  lyre. 
But  yet,  ye  youths,  confMi  yoar  mastcn' sway, 
And  their  commands  implicitly  obey. 

Whoerer  then  this  ardooos  task  pareves, 
To^fbrm  the  hard,  and  caltrrate  the  Muse, 
let  Hm  by  softer  means,  and  milder  ways. 
War*  bis  amWtion  with  the  lore  of  praise ; 
Soon  as  hit  precepts  diafl  engage  his  heart. 
And  fatt  the  rising  6Te  in  every  part, 
light  is  the  task ;— fw  then  the  eager  boy 
Fursoes  the  tolnntary  toil  with  joy ; 
Dttdaftis  th'  ingloriotis  indoTenee  of  rest. 
And  feeds  th'  immortal  ardour  in  his  breaSL 

And  here  the  oommoo  practice  of  the  schools. 
By  known  toperience,  justifies  my  rules, 
The  youths  in  social  studies  to  engage ; 
For  then  the  rivals  bum  with  generous  rage. 
Bach  soul  the  stings  of  emnlation  raise. 
And  every  Kttle  bomm  beats  for  praise. 
But  gifts  propos'd  will  urge  them  best  to  rise  ; 
Fir'd  at  the  glorious  prospect  of  a  prize. 
With  noble  jealousy,  the  blooming  hard 
Beads,  labours,  glows,  and  strains  for  the  re#«nl 
Fears  lest  his  happy  rival  win  the  race, 
And  HUse  a  triumph  on  bis  own  disgrace. 

But  lirhen  once  s^son'd'to  the  rage  divine, 
HeHovee  and  codvts  the  raptures  of  the  Nine ; 
The  sense  of  glory,  and  the  love  of  ftime. 
Serve- but  as  second  motives  to  the  flame ; 
The  thriffing  pleasure  all  the  bard  subdues, 
Lock'd  in  the  striet  embraces  of  the  Muse. 
See !  ^when  harsh  parents  (btct  the  youth  to  quit. 
For  meaner  artff,  the  d*ear  delights  of  wit. 
If  e'er  the  wonted  warmth  his  thoughts  inspire. 
And  with  past  pleasures  set  his  mind  oh  fire ; 
How  from  his  ymllie  limgsj  but  longs  in  vara, 
To  haunt  the  groves  md  porfing  streams  again  ; 
No  stern  commands  of  parent»can  control, 
Ko  force  can  check  the  sallieir  of  his  soul. 
S»  bums  the  oonrser  season'd  to  the  rein. 
That  spies  his  femalfs  on  a  distant  plain. 
And  longs  to  act  hi«  pleasures  oVr  again. 
Fir'd  with  remembrance  of  his  joys,  h   bounds. 
He  loams  and  strives  to  reach  the  well-known 

grounds;^ 
Th%  goring  spurs  his  furious  flames  improve, 
And  rouse  within  him  all  the  rage  of  love ; 
Ply'd  witli  the  scourge  be  stifl  neglccti  his  haste, 
Aiid  moves  reluctant,  when  he  moves  at  last ; 
Beverts  his  eye,  regrets  the  distant  mare ; 
jLnd  neighs  impatient  ft>r  the  dappled  fair. 

How  oft  the  3rooth  would  long  to  change  his 
fiste. 
Who,  high  advanc'd  to  aSI  the  pomp  of  state, 
WKh  gridThis  gawdy  load  of  grandeur  views. 
liOst  at  too  high  a  disUnce  from  the  Muse  ! 
How  oft  he  sighs  hy  warbling  streams  to  rove. 
And  quit  the  palace  for  the  shady  grove  | 
How  oft  in  Tybur's  cold  retreats  to  lye. 
And' gladly  stoop  to  cheerful  poverty, 
Bvheath  the  rigour  of  the  wint'ry  sky ! 
But  yet  how  many  curse  their  fruitless  toiV 
Who  torn  and  cnltivtftea  btnea  mut^ 


This,  ere  too  late,  thei 

By  a  sure  omen^  and  a  cert^n  sign  i 

The  hopeful  youth,  determmVi(^hiscfioie% 

Works  withoot  precept,  and  prevents  advice. 

Consults  his  teacher,  pKes  his  task  with  joy. 

And  a  quick  sense  of  glory  fires  the  boy. 

Re  dmilenges  the  crowd ; — the  eoaqneit  </er. 

He  struts  away  the  victor  of  an  hour. 

Then  vaaqoish'd  in  his  turn;  o'erwhdm'd  srilK 

care. 
He  weeps,  he  pines,  he  sickens  with  despsur  ; 
Nor  looks  his  little  rivals  in  the  face. 
But  flies  for  shelter  to  soose  lonely  place. 
To  mourn  his  shame,  and  Cover  his  disgracab. 
His  master^  frowns  irapafiedt  to  sustain. 
Straight  he  returns,  aiid  wins  the  day  again. 
This  is  the  boy  his  better  fates  design 
To  rise  the  future  darfing  of  the  Nme, 
For  him  the  Muses  weave  the  sacred  cro>WD, 
Attd  bright  Apollo  claims  him  for  his  own. 
Not  the  least  hope  th'  nnactive  youth  can  nhttp 
Dead  to  the  prospect,  and  the  sense  of  praiap  ^ 
Who  your  just  rules  with  dull  attention  hea^ 
Nor  lends  his  understanding,  bat  his  ears, 
Resolv*d  his  parts  iu  indolence  to  keep. 
He  lulls  his  drowsy  faculties  asleep  ; 
The  wretch  your  best  endeavoon  wiU  betray. 
And  the  superfluous  caress  thrown  away. 

I  fear  for  him,  who  ripens  ere  his  prime; 
For  ail  prodnctions  there's  a  proper  time. 
Oh  !  may  no  apples  in  the  spring  appear. 
Out-grow  the  seasons,  and  prevent  the  year,| 
Nor  mellow  yet,  till  autumn  stains  the  vine. 
And  the  full  presses  fbam  with  floods  of  win6» 
Tom  from  the  parent  tree  too  soon,  they  tie 
Trod  down  by  every  swain  who  passes  by; 

Nor  ahould  the  youth  too  strictly  be  eooflo^, 
'TIS  sometimes  proper  to  unbend  his  mmd  ; 
When  tjr'd  with  study,  let  him  seek  the  plains 
And  mark  the  homely  humours  of  the  swains  ; 
Or  pleas'd  the  toils  to  spread,  or  boms  t«  wind. 
Hunt  the  fleet  mountain-goat,  or  f9rest'hnid. 
Meantime  the  youth,  impatient  that  the  day 
Should  pass  in  pleasures  unimprov'd  away. 
Steals  from  the  shouting  crowd,  and  quits  the  plaiaB  , 
To  smg  tlie  sylvan  gods  in  rural  strains  ; 
Or  calls  the  Moses  to  Albunea's  shades. 
Courts,  and  ei^ojrs,  the  visionary  mal^ 
So  laboured  fields,  with  crops  alternate  blest. 
By  turns  lie  fallow,  and  indulge  their  rest ; 
The  swain  contented  bids  the  hungry  soil 
E^joy  a  sweet  vicissitude  from  toU ; 
Till  earth  renews  her  genial  powers  to  bear. 
And  pays  his  prudence  with  a  bounteous  year. 
On  a  strict  view  vour  solid  judgment  frame. 
Nor  think  that  genius  is  in  all  the  same ; 
How  oft  the  youth,  who  wants  the  sacred  llre^ 
Fondly  mistakes  for  genius  his  desire  ? 
Courts  the  coy  Muses,  though  rdected  still. 
Nor  Nature  seconds  his  misguided  will : 
He  strives,  he  toils  with  unavailhig  care  ; 
Nor  Heaven  relents,  nor  Phosbus  hears  his  prayc|¥ 
He  with  success,  perhaps,  may  plead  a  casoe, 
iSbine  at  the  bar,  and  flourish  by  the  laws  ; 
Perhaps  discover  Nature's  secret  springs. 
And  bring  to  light  th'  originals  of  things. 
But  sometimes  precept  will  such  force  imparl^ 
That  Nature  bends  beneath  the  power  ofart* 

Besides,  'tis  no  light  province  to  renova 
Fipom  Um  rash  boy  iiit  finy  pup  of  Ivft  ^ 
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tHl,  ripe  mjretiB,  and  more  ooDfirm'd  in  age. 
He  leuDt  to  bear  the  flamet  of  Capid%  rage  ; 
Oft  hidden  fires  on  all  his  vitals  prey, 
Devour  the  youth,  and  melt  his  soul  awAy 

By  slow  degrees  j blot  out  his  golden  dreams^ 

The  tuneful  poets,  and  Castalian  streams  $ 
Struck  with  a  secret  wound,  be  weeps  and  sighs; 
In  every  thought  the  darling  phantoms  rise ; 
The  fancy'd  charmer  swims  before  his  sight. 
His  theme  all  day,  his  vision  all  the  night : 
The  wandering  object  takes  up  all  his  care. 
Nor  can  he  quit  th'  imaginary  fair. 
Meantime  his  sire,  unconscious  of  his  pain, 
Applies  the  tempered  medicines  in  vain  i 
The  plague,  so  deeply  rooted  in  his  heart. 
Mocks  every  slight  attempt  of  Pawn's  art  { 
The  flames  of  Cupid  all  his  breast  inspire, 
And  in  the  lover's  quench  the  poet's  fire. 

When  in  his  riper  years,  without  control. 
The  Nine  have  took  possession  of  his  soul ; 
When,  sacred  tO)  their  god,  the  crown  he  wears, 
T»  other  authors  let  him  bend  his  cares  ; 
Consult  their  styles,  examine  every  part, 
And  a  new  tincture  take  from  every  art. 
First  study  Tully's  language  and  his  sense. 
And  range  that  boundless  field  of  eloquence. 
Tully,  Rome*s  other  glory,  still  afibrds 
The  best  expressions  and  the  richest  words  ; 
As  high  o'er  all  in  eloquence  he  stood. 
As  Rome  o'er  all  the  nations  she  subdued. 
Let  bim  read  men  and  manners,  and  explore 
The  site  and  distances  from  shore  to  shore  ; 
Then  let  him  travel,  or  to  maps  repair. 
And  see  imagined  cities  rising  there; 
Range  with  his  eyes  the  Earth's  fictitious  ball. 
And  pass  o'er  figur'd  worlds  that  grace  the  wall, 
^mc  in  the  bloody  shock  of  arms  appear. 
To  paint  the  native  horrours  of  the  war ; 
Through  charging  hosts  they  rush  before  they  write. 
And  plunge  in  all  the  tumult  of  the  fight 
But  since  our  lives,  contracted  in  their  date 
By  scanty  bounds  and  circumscrib'd  by  (ate. 
Can  never  lanch  through  all  the  depths  of  arts. 
Ye  youths,  touch  only  the  material  parts ; 
There  stop  your  labour,  there  your  search  control. 
And  draw  from  thence  a  notion  of  the  whole. 
Prom  distant  climes  when  the  rich  merchants  come. 
To  bring  the  wealth  of  foreign  regions  home; 
Content  the  friendly  harbours  to  explore, 
They  only  touch  upon  the  winding  shore ; 
Sot  with  vain  labour  wander  up  and  down 
To  view  the  land,  and  visit  every  town; 
rhat  would  but  call  them  from  their  former  road. 
To  spend  an  age  in  banishment  abroad ; 
Too  late  returning  from  the  dangerous  main, 
To  see  their  countries  and  their  friends  again. 

Still  be  the  sacred  poets  your  delight, 
^ead  them  by  day,  consult  them  in  the  night ; 
'rom  those  clear  fountains  all  your  raptures  bring, 
Knd  draw  for  ever  from  the  Muses'  spring, 
iiit  let  your  subject  in  your  bosom  roll, 
Jlaim  every  thought,  and  draw  in  all  the  soul. 
That  constant  object  to  your  mind  display, 
four  toil  all  night,  your  labour  all  the  day. 
1  need  not  all  the  rules  of  verse  disclose, 
Jor  how  their  various  measures  to  dispose  ; 
"he  tutor  here  with  ease  his  charge  may  guide 
^o  join  the  parts  and  numbers,  or  divide. 
«ow  let  him  words  to  stated  laws  submit, 
^r  yoke  to  measures,  or  reduce  to  feet  i 


Now  let  him  softly  to  bianaelf  rthftm 
His  first  attempU  and  mdiments  of  veriti 
Fix  on  those  rich  expressions  his  regard    - 
To  use  made  sacred  by  some  ancient  bard  ; 
Tost  by  a  different  gust  of  hopes  and  fears. 
He  begs  of  Heaven  an  hundred  eyes  and  ears. 
Now  here,  now  there,  coy  Nature  he  pnnoes. 
And  takes  one  image  in  a  thousand  views. 
He  waiu  the. happy  moment  that  afibrds 
The  noblest  thoughts,  and  most  expressive  wofd% 
He  brooks  no  dull  delay  i  admits  no  rest; 
A  tide  of  passion  struggles  in  his  breast ; 
Round  his  dark  soul  no  clear  ideas  play,' 
The  most  familiar  objects  glide  away. 
All  fixt  in  thought,  astonished  he  appears. 
His  soul  examines,  and  consults  his  ears  j 
And  racks  his  faithless  memory,  to  Gad 
Some  traces  faintly  sketch'd  upon  his  mind* 
There  he  unlocks  the  glorious  magazine. 
And  opens  every  faculty  within ; 
Brings  out  with  pride  their  intellectual  spoils^ 
And  with  the  noble  treasure  crowns  his  toils  ; 
And  oft  mere  chance  shall  images  display,. 
That  strike  his  mind  engag'd  a  different  way. 
Still  he  persists ;  regrets  no  toil  nor  pain. 
And  still  the  task,  he  tried  before  iu  vain. 
Plies  with  unweary'd  diligence  again. 
For  oft  unmanageable  thoughts  appear. 
That  mock  his  labour,  and  delude  his  care ; 
Th'  impatient  bard,  with  all  his  nerves  apply'd. 
Tries  all  the  avenues  on  every  side  ; 
Resolv'd  and  bent  the  precipice  to  gain ; 
Though  yet  he  labours  at  the  rock  in  vain  ; 
By  his  own  strength  and  Heaven,  with  oonqoeit 
He  wins  th'  important  victory  at  last ;        [grac'd^ 
'  Stretch'd  by  his  hands  the  vanquish'd  monster  lies. 
And  the  proud  triumph  lifts  him  to  the  skies. 
But  when  ev'n  chance  and  all  his  efforts  fail. 
Nor  toils,  nor  vigilance,  nor  cares  prevail  j 
His  past  attempts  iu  vain  the  boy  renews. 
And  waits  the  softer  seasons  of  the  Muse  ; 
He  quits  his  work ;  tlirows  by  his  fond  desires; 
And  from  his  task  reluctantly  retires. 

Tlius  o'er  the  fields  the  swain  pursues  his  road^ 
Till  stopt  at  length  by  some  impervious  flood, 
l*hat  from  a  mountain's  brow,  o'erchai^d  with 

rains,  [plains ; 

Bursts  in  a  thundering  tide,  and  foams  along  the 
With  horrour  chill'd,  he  traverses  the  shore. 
Sees  the  waves  rise,  and  hears  the  torrent  roar  j 
Then  griev'd  returns,  or  waits  with  vain  delay 
Till  the  tumultuous  deluge  rolls  away. 

But  in  no  Iliad  let  the  youth  engage 
His  tender  years,  and  unex|)erienc'd  age ; 
Let  him  by  just  degrees  and  steps  proceed. 
Sing  with  the  swains,  and  tune  the  tender  reed< 
He  with  success  an  humbler  theme  may  ply. 
And,  VirgiMike,  immortalise  a  fly : 
Or  sing  the  mice,  tlieir  battles  and  attacks. 
Against  the  croaking  natives  of  the  lakes : 
Or  with  what  art  her  toils  the  spider  sets. 
And  spins  her  filmy  entrails  into  nets. 
And  here  embrace,  ye  teaciieos,  this  advice  ; 
Not  to  bo  too  inquisitively  nice. 
But,  till  the  suul  enlarged  in  strength  appears. 
Indulge  the  boy,  and  spare  his  tender  years  ; 
I'ill,  to  ripe  judgment  and  exiierience  brought. 
Himself  discerns  and  blushes  at  a  fault; 
For  if  the  critic's  eyes  too  strictly  pierce. 
To  point  each  bkuiifth  out  'm  «r«ry  Yerie, 
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And  turn  bit  itndiet  to- 

But  if  resoWd  bii  darling  fooHs  ta  Mt^ 

A  youth  of  gcniuB  should  apply  to  me. 

And  court  my  elder  judgment  to  peruse 

Th'  imperfect  labours  of  his  infant  Muse  $ 

I  should  not  scruple,  with  a  candid  eye. 

To  read  and  praise  his  poem  to  the  sky ; 

With  seeming  rapture  on  each  line  to  pause. 

And  dwell  on  each  expression  with  applause. 

But  when  my  praises  had  inflamed  his  mind, 

If  some  lame  verse  limp'd  slowly  up  behind  ; 

One,  that  himself,  unconscious,  bad  not  found. 

By  Dumben  charm'd,  and  led  away  by  sound  ^ 

I  should  not  fear  to  minister  a  prop, 

And  give  him  stronger  feet  to  keep  it  up ; 

Teach  it  to  run  along  more  Arm  and  sure ; 

Kor  would  I  show  the  wound  before  the  cure. 

For  what  remains ;  the  poet  I  enjein 
To  form  no  glorious  scheme,  no  great  design. 
Till  fyte  firom  business  he  retires  alone. 
And  flies  the  giddy  tumult  of  the  town  ; 
Seeks  rural  pleasures,  and  enjoys  the  glades. 
And  oourts  the  thoughtful  silence  of  the  shades. 
Where  the  foir  Dryads  haunt  their  native  woods. 
With  all  the  orders  of  the  sylvan  gods. 
Here  in  their  soft  retreats  the  poets  lye. 
Serene,  and  blest  with  cheerful  poverty ; 
Ko  guilty  schemes  of  wealth  their  souls  molest, 
K(x  cares,  no  prospects,  discompose  their  rest ; 
No  scenes  of  grandeur  glitter  in  their  view ; 
Here  they  the  joys  of  innocence  pursue. 
And  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  happy  few. 
From  a  rock's  entrails  the  barbarian  sprung, 
Who  dares  to  violate  the  sacretl  throng 
By  deeds  or  words — ^The  wretch,  by  fiiry  driven, 
Assaults  the  darling  colony  of  Heaven ! 
Some  have  look'd  down,  we  know,  with  scornful 
eyes  [rise, 

On  the  bright  Muse  who  taught  them  how  to 
And  paid,  when  rais'd  to  grandeur,  no  regard 
From  that  high  station  to  the  sacred  bard. 
Uninjured,  mortals,  let  the  poets  lye, 
Qr  dread  th*  impending  vengeance  of  the  sky ; 
The  gods  still  listened  to  their  consUnt  prayer. 
And  made  the  poets  their  peculiar  care. 
They,  with  contempt,  on  fortune's  gift  look  down, 
And  laugh  at  kings  who  wear  an  envy'd  crown. 
Bais'd  and  trauf>ported  by  their  soaring  mind, 
From  their  proud  eminence  they  view  mankind 
Lost  in  a  cloud;  they  see  them  toil  helow. 
All  busy  to  promote  their  common  woe. 
Of  guilt  unconscious,  with  a  steady  soul,        [roll. 
They  see  the  lightnings  flash,  and  hear  the  thunders 
When,  girt  with  terrours.  Heaven's  almighty  sire 
Lancbes  his  triple  bolts,  and  forky  fire, 
When  o'er  high  towers  the  red  destroyer  plays, 
And  strikes  the  mountains  with  the  pointed  blaze; 
Safe  in  their  innocence,  like  gods,  they  rise, 
And  lift  their  souk  serenely  to  the  skies. 

Fly,  ye  profane ; — the  sacred  Nine  were  given 
To  bless  these  lower  worlds  by  bounteous  Heaven : 
Of  old,  Prometlieos,  from  the  realms  above. 
Brought  down  these  daughters  of  almighty  Jove, 
When  to  his  native  earth  the  robber  came, 
Charg'd  with  the  plunder  of  ethereal  Haine. 
As  due  compassion  tourh'd  his  generous  mind. 
To  see  the  savage  state  of  human  kind  ; 
When,  led  to  ranj^e  at  large  the  bright  abodes, 
Ajad  kbaK  tb'  ambr^faal  banquets  of  the  gods  ; 


Ib  many  a  whirl  he  saw  Oiympm  itWed, 
And  heard  tH*  eternal  harmony  of  Heaven. 
Tum'd  round  and  round  the  concert  cbannM  Ui 
With  all  the  music  df  the  daockig  spheres ;     [eaif 
The  saered  Nine  his  wondering  eyes  bdiold. 
As  each  htr  oib  in  just  dirisk>ns  roU'd ; 
The  thief  btholds  them  with  ambitious  eyes. 
And,  bent  oo  fraud,  be  meditates  the  prixe ; 
A  prize  t  the  noblest  gift  he  oould  bestow 
(Next  to  the  fire)  on  human  race  below ; 
At  length  th'  immortals  reconcU'd  mign'd 
The  fair  celestial  sisten  to  mankind ; 
Though  boond  to  Caucasus  with  solid  chainf, 
Th'  aspiring  robber  groan'd  in  endless  pains ; 
By  which  deterr'd,  for  ages  lay  supine 
The  race  of  mortals,  nor  invofc'd  the  Nine : 
Till  Heaven  in  verse  show'd  man  his  future  state. 
And  open'd  every  distant  scene  of  fote. 
First,  the  great  father  ofthe  gods  above 
Sung  in  Boidona  and  the  libyan  grove ; 
Next,  to  th'  inquiring  nations  Themis  gave 
Her  sacred  answers  fi^m  the  Phocian  cave ; 
Then  Phoebus  wam'd  them  firom  the  Deiphlc  doB^ 
Of  future  time,  and  ages  yet  to  come; 
And  reverend  Faunus  otter'd  truths  dfivine 
To  the  first  founders  of  the  Lstian  line. 
Next  the  gi^t  race  of  hallow*d  prophets  cme, 
With  them  the  Sibyls  of  immorta.'  nme, 
Inspir'd  with  all  the  god ;  who  rq>t  on  high 
With  more  than  mortal  rage  unbonnded  lly. 
And  range  the  dark  recesses  ofthe  sky. 
Next,  at  their  feasts,  the  people  sung  their  lays 
(The  same  their  prophets  sung  in  fixmer  days) ; 
Their  theme  an  hero,  and  hb  deathless  praise. 

What  has  to  man  of  nobler  worth  been  givco, 
Than  this  the  best  and  greatest  boon  of  Heaven } 
Whatever  power  the  glorious  gift  bestow'd. 
We  trace  the  certain  footsteps  of  a  god ; 
By  thee  inspir'd,  the  daring  poet  flies. 
His  soul  mounts  up,  and  towers  above  the  skies  r 
Thou  art  the  source  of  pleasure,  and  we  see 
No  joy,  no  transport,  when  debarr'd  of  thee  | 
Thy  tuneful  dei^  the  feather'd  throng 
Confess  in  all  the  measures  of  their  song. 
Thy  great  commands  the  savages  obey. 
And  every  silent  native  of  the  sea : 
Led  by  thy  voice  the  starting  rocks  advance. 
And  listening  forests  mingle  m  the  dance. 
On  thy  sweet  notes  the  damn'd  rejoice  to  dvd^ 
Thy  strains  suspended  all  the  dm  of  Hell ; 
Lull'd  by  the  sound,  the  Inries  rag'd  no  more. 
And  Hell's  infernal  porter  ceas'd  to  roar. 
Thy  powers  exaH  us  to  the  realms  above. 
To  feast  with  gods,  and  sit  the  guests  of  Jove ! 
Thy  presence  softens  anguish,  woe,  and  strifB, 
And  reconciles  us  to  the  load  of  Ufa. 
Hail,  thou  bright  comfort  of  these  low  abodei^ 
Thou  joy  of  men  and  darling  of  the  gods. 
As  priest  and  poet,  in  these  humble  lays, 
I  boldly  labour  to  resound  thy  praise ; 
To  bang  thy  shrines,  this  gift  I  bring  along, 
And  to  thy  altars  guide  the  tender  throng. 
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Vo  teach  the  (btore  ege  I  hasten  od. 
And  ot>eo  every  aovroe  of  Helicoo.* 
Your  prieit  and  baid  with  rage  divine  ins|^re, 
While  |o  yonr  shrine  I  Ipad  the  blooming^  choir. 
Haid  was  the  way,  and  dabious,  which  we  trod. 
Now  8h«sr»  ye  goddeMes,  a  surer  road  $ 
Point  out  those  paths,  which  you  can  find  alone. 
To  all  the  world  but  to  yourselves  unknown ; 
lo !  all  th'  Hesperian  youths  with  me  implore 
Your  softer  influence^  and  propitious  power. 
Who,  rang'd  beneath  my  banners,  boldly  tread 
Those  arduous  tracks  to  rta<;h  your  mountain's 

head. 
New  ruled  'tis  now  my  province  to  impart ; 
First  to  invent,  and  then  dispose  with  art : 
Each  a  laborious  task ;  but  they  who  share 
Heav'n's  kinder  bounty,  and  peculiar  care, 
A  glorious  train  of  Unages  may  find, 
Preventing  hope,  and  crowding  on  ihe  mind» 
The  other  task,  to  settle  every  part, 
]>epends  on  judgment,  and  the  powers  of  art ; 
From  whence  in  chief  the  poet  hopes  to  raise 
Hjs  future  glory,  and  immortal  praise. 

This  as  a  rule  the  noblest  bards  esteem. 
To  touch  at  first  in  general  on  the  theme  ; 
To  hint  at  all  the  subject  in  a  line ; 
And  draw  in  miniature  the  whole  design. 
Not  in. themselves  confide;  but  next  implore 
The  timely  aid  of  some  celestial  power  ; 
To  guide  your  labours,  and  p<^nt  ont  your  road, 
Choose,  as  yon  please,  your  tutelary  god } 
But  still  invoke  some  guardian  deity. 
Some  power,  to  look  auspicious  from  the  sky : 
To  nothing  great  should  mortals  bend  their  care. 
Till  Jove  be  solemnly  addrut  in  prayer^ 
Tis  not  enough  to  odl  for  aid  divine. 
And  coQrt  but  once  the  fisvour  of  the  Nine ; 
When  objects  rise,  that  mock  your  toil  and  paip. 
Above  the  labour  and  the  reach  of  man  ; 
Then  you  may  supplicate  the  blest  abodes. 
And  ask  the  friendly  succour  of  the  gods. 
Shock  not  your  reader,  nor  begm  too  fierce. 
Nor  swell  and  bluster  in  a  pomp  of  verse  ; 
At  first  all  needless  ornament  remove, 
To  shun  his  prgudice,  and  win  his  love. 
At  first,  yon  find  most  fisvour  and  success 
In  plain  eiqpression,  and  a  modest  dress. 
For  if  too  arrogant  you  vaunt  your  might, 
You  €Edi  with  greater  8can4al  in  the  fight,  ^ 
When  on  the  nicest  point  your  fortune  stands, 
And  all  your  courage,  all  your  strength  denumds. 
With  gradual  flights  surprise  us  as  we  read^ 
And  let  more  glorious  images  succeed. 
To  wake  our  souls  j  to  kindle  our  desire 
Still  to  read  on.  and  fan  the  rising  fire. 
But  ne*er  the  subject  of  yonr  work  proclaim 
In  its  own  colours,  and  its  genuine  name  5 
Let  it  by  distant  tokens  be  conveyM,  [shade. 

And  wrapt  in  other  words,  and  cover'd  in  their 
At  last  the  subject  from  the  friendly  shir^d 
.  Bursts  out,  and  shines  the  brighter  from  the  cloud  ; 
Then  the  dissolving  darkness  breaks  away. 
And  every  object  glares  in  open  day. 
Thus  gr^eat  Ulysses*  toils  were  I  to  choose  *, 
For  the  main  theme  that  should  employ  my 

Muse; 
By  his  long  labours  of  immortal  fome. 
Should  shhie  my  hero,  but  conceal  his  namef 


As  ona^  wfaor loatat wa,  had  natieiw 9tm;    {mm^ 
And  marled  their  towns,  their  manners,  and  their 
Since  Troy  was  levell'd  to  the  dust.by  Greece  ; 
Till  a  few  lines  epitomis'd  the  piece. 

But  study  now  what  order  to  maintain. 
To  link  the  work  ini  one  continued  chahi, 
That,  when  the  Muse  displays  her  artful  schema^ 
And  at  the  proper  time  unfolds  the  theme ; 
Each  part  may  find  its  own  deteraiio'd  place, 
Laid  out  with  method,  and  dispos'd  with  grace  j. 
That  to  the  destin'd  scope  the  piece  may  tend. 
And  keep  one  constant  tenour  to  the  end. 
First  to  surprising  novelties  inclia*d. 
The  bards  some  unexpected  objects  find. 
To  wake  attention,  and  suspend  the  mind* 
A  cold  dull  order  bravely  they  forsake; 
Fixt  and  reaolv'd  the  windhig  way  to  take. 
They  nobly  deviate  firom  the  beaten  track. 
The  poet  marks  th'  occasion,  as  he  sings, 
To  lanch  out  boldly  from  the  midst  of  things. 
Where  some  distinguish'd  incident  he  views. 
Some  shining  action  that  deserves  a  Muse. 
Thence  by  degrees  the  wondering  reader  brings 
To  trace  the  subject  backward  to  its  springs,    <y 
Lest  at  his  entrance  he  should  idly  stay, 
Shock'd  at  his  toil,  and  dubious  of  his  way; 
For  wlien  set  down  so  near  the  promis'd  goal. 
The  flattering  prospect  tempts  and  fires  has  soul; 
Already  past  the  treacherous  bounds  appear. 
Then  moat  at  distaiice,  when  they  seem  so  near  2 
Far  ffx>m  hJs  grasp  the  fleeting  harbour  flies. 
Courts  his  pursuit,  but  mocks  his  dazzled  eyes;   '  -*  ^ 
The  promis'd  region  he  with  joy  had  spy'd. 
Vast  tracks  of  oceans  from  his  reach  divide  ; 
Still  must  he  backward  steer  his  lengthened  way. 
Ami  ploQgh  a  wide  interminable  sea. 
No  skilful  poet  would  his  Muse  employ. 
From  Paris*  vote  to  traee  the  fall  of  Tkoy, 
Nor  every  deed  of  Hector  to  relate. 
While  his  strong  arm  suspended  Uion's  fiste  ; 
Work !  for  some  annalist !  some  heavy  fool. 
Correctly  dry,  and  regularly  dull. 
Best  near  the  end  those  dreadful  scenes  appear  *  ; 
Wake  then,  and  rouse  the  furies  of  the  war. 
But  for  his  ravishM  foir  at  first  engage 
Peleides'  soul  in  unrelenting  rage. 
Be  this  the  cause  that  every  Phrygian  flood 
Swells  with  red  waves,  and  rolls  a  tide  of  blood  | 
That  Xanthus*  nms  a  purple  deluge  pour, 
And  the  deep  trenches  float  with  human  gor^* 
Nor  former  deeds  in  silenoe  must  we  lose. 
The  league  at  Anils,  and  the  mutual  vows. 
The  Spartan  raging  for  his  ravishM  spouse  ; 
The  thousand  ships ;  the  woes  which  Ilion  bore 
From^  Greece,  for  nine  revolving  years  before. 
This  rule  with  judgment  should  the  bard  mahitahi ', 
Who  brings  Laertes*  wandering  son  again, 
From  burning  Ilion  to  his  native  reign. 
Let  him  not  lanch  from  Ida*s  strand  his  shipa^ 
With'  his  attendant  friends  into  the  deeps ; 
Nor  stay  to  vanquish  the  Ciconian  host ; 
But  let  him  first  appear  (his  comrades  lost) 
With  fisir  CalypA»  on  th*  Ogy^  coast 
From  thence,  a  worid  of  toils  and  dangers  past^ 
Waft  bim  to  rich  PhsBacia*s  realms  at  last. 
There  at  the  feast  his  wanderings  to  relate. 
His  friends'  dire  change ;  his  own  rtlcntk»  lht% 

*  See  Homer*s  Iliad. 
;  Sea  theOdyilei; 
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Pn*rS  TRANSLATION 


But  if  the  bard  of  former  actiont  singt, 

He  wisely  draws  from  those  remoter  springs 

The  present  order,  and  the  course  of  things. 

As  yet  unfold  th'  event  on  no  pretence, 
'Tis  your  chief  task  to  keep  us  in  suspense. 
Nor  tell  what  presents^  Atreus'  son  prepares. 
To  reconcile  Achilles  to  the  wars; 
Or  ^  by  what  god's  auspicious  conduct  led. 
From  Polyphemus*  den  Ulysses  fled. 
PleasM  with  the  toil,  and  on  the  prospect  bent. 
Our  soii^ts  leap  forward  to  the  wish'd  event. 
Ko  call  of  nature  can  our  search  restrain. 
And  sleep,  and  thiost,  and  hunger,  plead  in  rain. 
Glad  we  pursue  the  labour,  we  embraced, 
And  leave  reluctant,  when  we  leave  at  last 
See !  how  the  bard  triumphant  in  his  art. 
Sports  with  our  passions,  and  commands  the  heart; 
Kow  here,  now  there,  he  turns  the  varying  song ; 
And  draws  at  will  the  captive  soul  along ; 
Rack'd  with  uncertain  hints,  in  every  sdnse 
We  feel  the  lenglhenM  anguish  of  suspense. 
When  Homer  *  once  has  promisM  to  rehearse 
Bold  Paris'  fight,  in  many  a  sounding  verse. 
He  soon  perceives  his  reader's  warm  desire 
Wrapt  in  th'  event,  and  all  his  soul  on  fire  ; 
The  poet  then  contrives  some  specious  stay, 
Before  he  tells  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
Till  Helen  to  the  king  and  elders  show. 
From  some  tall  tower,  the  leaders  of  the  foe. 
And  name  the  heroes  in  the  fields  below. 
When  chaste  Penelope ',  to  gain  her  end, 
Invites  her  suitors  the  tough  bow  to  bend ; 
(Her  nuptial  bed  the  victor's  promis'd  prize) 
With  what  address  her  various  arts  she  plies  ! 
Skill'd  in  delays,  and  politicly  slow 
To  search  her  treasures  for  her  hero's  bow. 
None  lead  the  reader  in  the  dark  along, 
'  To  the  last  goal  that  terminates  the  song ; 
Sometimes  th'  event  must  glance  upon  the  sight. 
Not  gbre  in  day,  nor  wholly  sink  in  night. 
Tis  thus  Anchises  to  his  son  relates 
The  various  series  of  his  future  fates ; 
For  this  the  prophets  see',  on  Tyber's  shore. 
Wars,  horrid  wars,  and  Latium  red  with  gore, 
A  new  Achilles  rising  to  destroy 
With  boundless  rage  the  poor  remains  of  Troy  ; 
But  raise  his  mind  with  prospects  of  success, 
And  give  the  promise  of  a  lasting  peace. 
This  knew  the  hero  when  he  sought  the  plains, 
Sprung  from  his  ships'*,  and  charg'd  the  embattled 

swains, 
Hew'd  down  the  Latian  troops  with   matchless 
(The  first,  auspicious  omen  of  the  fight)     [mij^ht, 
And  at  one  blow  gigantic  Theron  klil'd. 
Bold,  but  in  vain,  and  foremost  of  the  field  ; 
Thus  too  Patroclus  '*  with  his  latest  breath 
Foretold  his  unregarding  victor's  death : 
His  parting  soul  anticipates  the  blow, 
That  waits  brave  Hector  from  a  greater  foe. 
Thou  too,  poor  Tumus,  just  bf  fore  thy  doom 
Could'st  read  thy  end,  and  antedate  a  tomb. 
When  o'er  thy  head  the  baleful  fury  flew. 
And  in  dire  omens  set  thy  fate  to  view  : 
A  bird  obscene,  she  flutter'd  o'er  the  field,  [shield. 
And  scream'd  thy  death,  and  beat  thy  sounding 

*  See  Iliad,  lib.  XIX.  •  Odyss.  IX. 
»  See  Iliad.  Til.                 •  Odyssey  XXI. 

•  See  Virg.  .ffineid.  TJb.  VI.  v.  8^0. 

'  Ibid.  Lib.  III.  Y.  458.    if  Ibid.  IJb.  V.  v.  531. 


For  lo !  the  time,  the  fiital  time  h  come,  '^^ '    , 
Charg'd  with  tb;  death,  and  heavy  with  thy  doom,  - 
When  Tumus,  though  in  vain,  shaH  rue  the  day  ; 
Shall  curse  the  golden  belt  he  bore  away } 
Shall  wish  too  late  young  Pallas'  spoib  unsoogbt. 
And  mourn  the  conqnett  he  to  dearly  bought 
Th'  event  should  glimmer  through  its  glocNoy 

shrowd. 
Though  yet  confut'd,  and  ttruggrmg  in  the  dond. 
So,  to  the  traveller,  as  he  joumies  on 
To  reach  the  walls  of  some  for  distant  town, 
If,  high  in  air,  the  dubious  turrets  rise. 
Peep  o'er  the  hills  and  dance  before  hb  eyes  ; 
Pleas'd  the  refreshing  prospect  to  survey, 
Each  stride  he  lengthens,  and  beguiles  the  way. 
More  pleas'd  (the  tempting  scene  in  view)  to  §%- 
Than  pensively  to  walk  the  gloomy  vales  bekw. 

Unless  the  theme  within  your  bosom  roll. 
Work  in  each  thought,  and  run  through  aH  ths 
Unless  you  alter  with  incessant  p^n,  [tool; 

Pull  down,  and  build  the  fabric  o'er  again  } 
In  vain,  when  rival-wits  your  wonder  raise. 
You'll  strive  to  match  those  beauties  which  yof 
praise. 

To  one  just  scope  with  fixt  design  go  on ; 
I^t  sovereign  reason  dictate  from  her  throne^ 
By  what  determin'd  methods  to  advance. 
But  never  trust  to  arbitrary  chance. 
Where  chance  presides,  all  objects  wildly  joio'fl 
Crowd  on  the  reader,  and  distract  his  mind  f 
From  theme  to  theme  unwilling  is  he  tost. 
And  in  the  dark  variety  it  lost. 
You  see  some  bkrds,  who  bold  excursions  mal^ 
In  long  digressions  from  the  beaten  track; 
And  paint  a  wild  unnecessary  throng 
Of  things  and  objects  foreign  to  the  song; 
For  new  descriptions  from  the  road  depart. 
Devoid  of  order,  discipline,  andjtrt. 
So,  many  an  anxious  toil  and  danger  past. 
Some  wretch  returns  from  banishment  at  last) 
With  fond  delay  to  range  the  shady  wood. 
Now  here,  now  there,  he  wanders  f^m  the  itjad ; 
Prom  field  to  field,  from  stream  to  stream  he  roveS| 
And  courts  the  cooling  shelter  of  the  groves. 
For  why  should  Homer  ^*  deck  the  gorgeous  car, 
When  our  rais'd  souls  are  eager  for  the  war  ? 
Or  dwell  on  every  wheel,  when  loud  alarms. 
And  Mnis  in  thunder  calls  the  host  to  arms  ? 
When  with  his  heroes  wc  some  dastaixi  find '% 
Of  a  vile  aspect,  and  malignant  mind ; 
His  awkward  fijiure  is  not  worth  our  care  ; 
His  monstrous  length  of  head,  or  want  of  hair. 
Not  though  he  goes  with  mountam-shoulders  b||. 
Short  of  a  foot,  or  blinking  in  an  eye. 
Such  trivia]  objects  call  us  oflf  too  long 
From  the  main  drift  and  tenour  of  the  song. 
Drances  '*  appears  a  juster  character. 
In  council  bold,  but  cautious  in  the  war; 
Factious  and  loud  the  listening  throng  be  drai% 
And  swellR  with  wealth,  and  popolar  applause; 
But,  what  in  our's  would  never  find  a  place. 
The  bold  Greek  language  may  admit  with  grace; 

Why  should  I  here  the  stratagems  recite. 
And  the  low  tricks  of  ever}'  little  wit  ? 
Some  out  of  time  their  stock  of  knowledge  boast, 
Till  in  the  pedant  all  the  bard  is  lost 

»'  Vid.  Horn.  Iliad,  Lib.  V.  t.  121 
"Ibid.  IJb.  II.  V.  212. 
J'^fineid.  LiUXL  v.  Z3$, 
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Svicli  witboat  care  tbeiMnelesB  lumber  place; 
One  black.  ronfus>*d,  and  undigested  mass 
With  a  WiW  hpap  incumbers  every  part. 
Nor  raDgM  with  grace,  nor  methodised  with  aft 
Btit  then  In  chief,  when  things  abstruse  they  teach. 
Themes  too  abstractrd  for  the  vulgar  reach; 
The  hidden  nature  of  the  deities; 
The  secret  laws  and  motions  of  the  skies; 
Or  fVom  what  dark  original  began 
The  fiery  soul,  and  kindled  up  the  man: 
Oft  they  in  odious  instan<?et  engage. 
And  fbr  examples  ran^aclc  every  age, 
With  every  realm;  no  hero  will  they  pass, 
But  act  against  the  rules  df  time  and  place. 
Avoid,  ye  youths,  these  pnletices ;  nor  ra-se 
Yonr  swelling  sbuls  to  such  a  thirst  of  praise. 
Some  bards  of  eminence  there  are,  we  own,' 
Who  sing  sometimes  the  jouniies  of  the  Sun, 
The  rising  stan,  lirtd  labours  of  the  Moon : 
What  impulse  bifis  the  ocean  rise  and  fiill ; 
'WAat  motions  shake  and  rock  the  tt^embling  ball: 
Though  foreign  subjects  ha<l  engag'd  their  care. 
The  rage,  the  din  and  thunder  of  the  war, 
Through  the  loud  field ;  the  genius  of  the  earth; 
Or  rules  to  raise  the  vegetable  birth: 
Yet  'tis  but  seldom,  and  when  time  and  place 
Require  the  thintf,  and  recon;Mle  to  grace. 
Those  fbreign  objects  necessary  seem. 
And  flow,  to  all  appearance,  from  the  theme; 
With  so  much  art  so  well  concealM  they  please, 
When  wrought  with  skill,  and  introduced  with  ease. 
Should  not  Anchises  *^  such  occasion  shown. 
Resolve  the  auestions^of  his  godlike  son  ? 
If  souls  depnv*d  of  Heaven's  foir  light  repair  ' 
Once  more  toVlay,  and  breathe  the  vital  air  ? 
Or  if  from  high  Olympus  first  they  came, 
Insp1r*d  with  portions  of  ethereal  flame,         -  '^ 
Though  here  encumber'd  with  the  mortal  frame  ? 
Tire  not  too  long  one  subject  when  you  write, 
For  'tis  variety  that  gives  delight; 
But  when  to  that  variety  iuclin'd, 
You  seek  new  objects  to  relieve  the  mind, 
Be*sttre  let  nothing  fiJtc'd  or  labotor'd  seem. 
But  watch  your  time,  and  steal  from  <^  your 

theme. 
Conceal  with  care  your  longing  to  depart. 
For  art's  chief  pride  is  still  to  cover  art 
So  Mulciber'\  in  future  ages  skilPd, 
Engrav'd  Rome*s  glories  on  .^eas*  shield. 
On  tilie  bright  orb  her  future  fame  enroH'd, 
And  with  her  triumphs  charg'd  the  rising  gold  ; 
Here  flgur'd  fights  the  blazing  round  adorn. 
There  his  long^  line  of  heroes  yet  unbem. 
But  if  a  poet  of  Ausonian  *•  birth 
Describes  the  various  kingdoms  of  the  Earth, 
Wide  intersperst ;  the  Medes,  or  swarthy  Moors; 
The  diflbrent  natures  of  their  soils  explores. 
And  paints  the  trees  that  bloom  on  India's  shores : 
On  his  own  land  he  looks  with  partial  eyes, 
AtKl  lifts  the  friir  Hesperia  to  the  skies ; 
To  all  the  fair  Hesperia  he  prefers, 
And  makes  the  woods  of  Bactria  yield  to  ber's. 
With  proud  Panchaia ;  though  her  groves  she  boasts, 
And  breathes  a  cloud  of  incense  from  her  coasts. 
Hear  then,  ve  generous  youths,  on  this  regard 
1  should  not  blame  the  conduct  of  the  bard, 

•♦Tid.  ;Eneid.  tib.  VI. 
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Who  in  sofr  numbers,  and  a  flowing  strain. 

Relieves  and  reconciles  our  ears  again. 

When  I  the  various  implements  had  sung 

That  to  the  fields,  and  rural  trade  belong, 

In  sweet  harmonious  measures  would  I  tell 

How  Nature  moum'd  when  the  great  Cnsar  felP^       ) 

When  "Bacchus'  curiing  vines  bad  grac'd  my  lajrs. 

The  rural  pleasures  next  should  shire  my  praise'*. 

The  labour  ended,  and  complete  the  whole, 

Some  bards  with  pleasure  wander  round  the^goal. 

The  flighu  and  sallies  of  the  Muse  prolong. 

And  add  new  beauties  to  the  finish'd  song; 

Pleas'd  with  th'  excursion  of  the  charming  strain^ 

We  strive  to  quit  the  work,  but  strive  in  vain. 

Thns,  were  the  bees  the  subject  of  my  Muse, 

Their  laws,  their  natures,  and  celestial  dews; 

Poor  AristsBus*'  should  his  fate  disclose. 

His  mother's  counsel  should  assuage  his  woes; 

Old  Proteus  here  should  struggle  in  his  chain. 

There  in  soft  verse  the  Thracian  bard  oomplaUi 

(As  Philomela  on  a  poplar  hough 

Bewails  her  young,  melodious  in  her  woe): 

Pangsao  steeps  his  sorrows  should  return, 

And^ocal  Thrace  with  Rbodope  should  mourn; 

Hebrus  should  roll  low-murmuring  to  the  deep^ 

And  barbarous  nations  wonder  why  they  weep. 

Thus  toa  the  poets,  who  the  names  declare 

Of  kings  and  nations  gathering  to  the  war. 

Sometimes  diversify  the  strain,  and  sing 

The  wondrous  change  of  the  ligurian  *  king. 

While  fw  his  Phaeton  bis  sorrows  flow. 

And  his  harmonious  strains  beguile  bis  woe* 

O'er  all  the  man  the  snowy  feathers  rise. 

And  in  a  tuneful  swan  be  mounto  the  sWtu 

Thus  too  Hippoly tus  *',  by  Dian's  care 

And  Pean's  art,  returns  to  upper  air. 

The  bards  now  paint  the  arms  their  heroes  wield. 

And  each  bold  figure  on  the  glittering  shield. 

Great  Aventinus",  great  Alcides'  son. 

Wore  the  proud  trophy  which  his  father  won  ; 

An  hundred  serpents  o'er  the  buckler  roll'd. 

And  hydra  hiss'd  froift  all  her  heads  in  gold. 

Now  blooming  Tempe's  oool  retreats  they  sing. 

And  now  with  flowery  beauties  paint  the  spring* 

Now  with  a  syhran  scene  the  floods  they  bide; 

Or  teach  the  fam'd  Eridanus  to  glide. 

Or  sport  on  fiibled  Acheldus'  side. 

Or  hoary  Nereus*  numerons  race  display,  ' 

The  hundred  azure  sisters  of  the  sea. 

With  them  the  nymphs  that  haunt  their  natife 

woods, 
And  the  long  orders  of  the  sylvan  gods. 

With  gay  descriptions  sprinkle  here  and  th«ra 
Some  grave  instructive  sentences  with  care. 
That  touch  on  life,  some  moral  good  pursue. 
And  ghre  us  virtue  in  a  transient  view  ; 
Rules,  Fbich  the  future  sire  may  make  hit  own. 
And  point  tltf  golden  precepts  to  his  son. 

Sometimes  on  little  images  to  fall. 
And  thus  illustrate  mighty  things  by  small. 
With  due  success  the  licensed  poet  dares. 
When  to  the  ants  *'  the  Phrygians  be  compai«S| 
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Who,  leaving  Cartbag«,  gather  to  the  seat; 
Or  the  laborious  Tyriana  to  the  bees**. 
Bat  swarmiDg  flies  '^,  offepsive  aniinal?* 
lliat  buss  incessant  o'er  tbe  smoking  pales, 
'nt  the  hosts 
Ansooia's  coasts. 
;be  Latian  var, 
[lings  beneath  her  care. 
Id  Virgil  fall, 
from  Ilion*s  wall, 
Jy  pace, 
ne  patient  ass  **! 
[>f  bojrs  surround, 
>  rattling  strokes  re- 
sound; 
Slow  he  gives  way,  and  crops  the  springing  grain, 
Turns  on  each  side,  and  stops  to  graze  again. 
In  eVery  point  the  thing  is  just,  we  know, 
Bi)t  then  the  image  is  itself  too  low :  ^ 
For  Tumus,  sprung  from  such  a  glorious  strain. 
The  vile  resemblance  would  with  scorn  disdain. 
With  better  grace  the  lion  "  may  appear. 
Who,  singly  impotent  the  crowd  to  dare, 
Rep^  or  stand  their  whole  embody'd  war. 
Looks  grimly  back,  and  rolls  his  glaring  eye. 
Despairs  to  conquer,  and  disdains  to  fly. 

Since  fictions  are  allowed,  be  sure,  ye  youths. 
Your  fictions  wear  at  least  the  air  of  truths. 
When  Glaucus^  meets  Tydides  on  the  plain, 
Inflam'd    with  rage,    and  reeking  from  the 

slaia; 
Some  think  they  could  not  pass  the  time  away, 
In  such  long  narratives,  and  cool  delay. 
Amidst  the  raging  tumult  of  the  day. 
But  yet  wc  hear  fierce  Diomed  relate 
The  crime  of  bold  Lycurgus,  and  lib  fate; 
And  Glaucus  talks  of  brave  Belleropbon, 
Doomed  for  a  lawless  passion  not  his  own ; 
Sets  forth  the  hero's  great  exploits  to  view, 
How  the  bold  chief  the  dire  Chimaera  slew. 
The  Solymaean  host,  and  Amazonian  crew. 
For  those  surprising  fictions  are  designed 
\y'ith  their  sweet  falsehootls  to  deliijht  the  mind; 
The  bards  expect  no  credit  should  be  given 
To  the  bare  lie,  though  authorized  by  Heaven, 
Which  oft  with  confidence  they  vent  abroad. 
Beneath  the  needful  sanction  of  a  god. 
'Twas  thus  the  roasted  heifers  *'  of  the  Sun 
Spoke  o'er  the  fire  with  accents  not  their  own ; 
'Twas  thus  Achilles'  steed  ^  his  silence  broke. 
And  Trojan  sliips  "  in  human  voices  spoke ; 
As  wrought  by  Heaven  these  wonders  they  relate. 
All  airy  visions  of  the  ivory  gate ! 

Speak  thin;$s  but  once,  if  order  be  your  care. 
For  more  the  cloy'd  attention  will  not  bear, 
And  tedious  repetitions  tire  the  ear. 
In  this  we  differ  from  the  Grecian  train. 
Who  tell  Atrides*  visions'*  o'er  again. 
'Tis  not  enough  with  them  we  know  the  cause 
Why  great  Achilles  from  the  war  withdraws, 

«*  Ibid.  Lib.  I.  v.  434. 
«  Iliad.  Lib.  II.  V.  469. 
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Unless  the  weeping  hero**,  on  the  Aidtt, 
Tells  his  blue  mother  all  we  heard  befoiv. 
So  much  on  punctual  niceties  they  stand. 
That,  when  their  kings  dispatch  some  Idgh  oo» 

.  mand. 
All,  word  for  word,  th'  embasndors  leheane'* 
In  the  same  tenour  of  unvaried  verse. 
Not  so  did  Venulus*  firom  Arpi  bring 
The  final  answer  of  th*  JEtolian  king. 

Let  others  labour  on  a  vast  design, 
A  less,  but  polish'd  with  due  care,  be  thine. 
To  change  its  structure,  be  your  last  delight; 
Thus  spend  the  day,  and  exercise  the  night, 
Incessant  in  your  toil.     But  if  yon  choose 
A  larger  field  and  subject  for  your  Muse ; 
If  scanty  limits  should  the  theme  confine. 
Learn  with  just  art  to  lengthen  the  design 
Beyond  its  native  bounds ;  the  roving  mind 
A  thousand  methods  to  this  end  may  find ; 
UnnumberM  fictions  may  with  truths  be  joio'd. 
Nature  supplies  a  fund  of  matter  still ; 
Then  cull  the  rich  variety  at  will. 
See!  how'Uhe  bard  callsdowntb'  embatUeifnis 
All  rang'd  in  factions,  from  their  bright  aboda; 
Who,  fir'd  with  mutual  hate,  their  arms  empfey, 
And  in  the  field  declare  for  Greece  or  Troy; 
Till  Jove  convenes  a  council  to  assuage 
Their  rising  fury,  and  suspend  their  rage ; 
Though  the  blest  gods,  remov'd  Irom  humtneyOi 
Live  in  inmiartal  ease  within  the  distant  skiML 
And  now  th'  infernal  realm  his  theme  he  i 
llie  reign  of  Pluto,  the  Tartarean  lako. 
The  Furies  dreadful  with  their  curitng  t 
He  gathers  omens  from  each  bird  that  flies. 
And  signs  from  every  wing  that  beat«  the  skio. 
He  now  describes  a  banquet,  where  the  guest 
Prolongs  with  narratives  the  royal  feast. 
Or  at  the  glorious  hero's  tomb  we  read 
Of  games  ordain'd  in  honour  of  the  dead. 
And  oft  for  mercies  in  old  times  display'd. 
To  their  own  gods  their  annual  rites  are  paid. 
For  monstrous  Python  slain,  their  pnuses  rite, 
And  lift  the  fame  of  Phosbus  to  the  skies. 
In  hymns  Alcides'  labours  they  resound: 
While  Cacus  lies  extended  on  the  groond. 
Alternate  sing  the  labours  of  his  bands, 
Enjoin'd  by  fierce  Eurystheus'  stem  commaadi; 
The  den  of  Cacus  crowns  the  grateful  straip. 
Where  the  grim  monster  breathes  his  flamo  li 
vain. 

Mark  how  sometimes  the  bard  without  coabsi 
Exerts  his  fire,  and  pours  forth  all  his  soul ; 
Hi^  lines  so  daring,  and  his  words  so  strong; 
We  see  the  subject  figur'd  in  the  soog : 
When  with  the  winds  old  ocean  "  he  defbnns» 
Or  paints  the  rage  and  horrours  of  the  stonns; 
Or  drives  on  pointed  rocks  the  bursting  ship^ 
Tost  on  the  Euxme,  or  Sicilian  deeps. 
Or  sings  the  plagues  ^  thfit  blast  the  livid  47> 
When  beasts  by  herds,  and  men  by  natiooi  die; 
Or  the  fierce  flames  that  iEtna's  jaws  cxpiie  ■, 
Her  melted  rocks,  and  deluges  of  fire, 
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Whm  frotb  her  mouth  the  bunting  vapour  fliei, 
A.Dd,  cbairg'd  with  ruiii)  thunders  to  the  skies ; 
VVliile  drifts  of  smoke  in  sooty  whirlwinds  play, 
And  clouds  of  cinders  st^n  the  golden  day. 
See!  as  the  poet  sounds  the  dire  alarms, 
Calls  on  the  wir,  and  sets  the  hosts  in  arms ; 
Squadrods  on  squadrons  driven,  confus'dly  die  f 
Srim  Mars  in  all  his  terrours  strikes  the  eye  ; 
Vf  ore  than  desoriptioo  rising  to  the  sight. 
Presents  the  real  horrours  of  the  fight ; 
i  new  creation  seems  our  praise  to  claim ; 
Hence  Greece  derives  the  sacred  poet's^  name) ; 
rhe  dreadful  clang  of  clashing  arms  we  bear  ^ 
rhe  agonizing  groan,  the  fruitless  prayer, 
%nd  shrieks  ^  suppliants  ihicken  on  the  ear. 
iVho,  when  be  reads  a  city  storm'd^,  forbears 
To  feel  her  woes,  and  sjrmpathise  in  tears  ? 
i^en  o'er  the  palaces  the  flames  aspire 
Phna  wall  to  wall,  and  wrap  the  domes  in  fire  ? 
rhe  sire,  with  years  and  hostile  rage  oppreM ! 
rhe  starting  infant,  clinging  to  the  breast ! 
rhe  trembling  mother  runs,  with  piercing  cries, 
Phrough  friemls  and  foes,  and  shrieking  rends  the 

skies. 
Oragg'd  from  the  altar,  the  distracted  fair 
Beats  her  white  breast,  and  tears  her  golden  hair. 
flere  in  thick  crowds  the  vanquished  fly  away, 
rhere  the  proud  victors  heap  the  wealthy  prey  ; 
With  rage  relentless  ravage  their  abodes, 
ffor  spare  the  sacred  temples  of  the  gods. 
3'er  the  whole  town  they  run  with  wild  affright, 
himaltuous  haste,  and  violence  of  flight 

Why  should  I  mention  bow  our  souls  aspire. 
Lost  in  the  raptures  of  the  sacred  fire ; 
?or  ev'n  the  soul  not  always  holds  the  same, 
Flut  knows  at  different  times  a  different  frame. 
tV^hettaer  with  rolling  seasons  she  c6mp]ies, 
l\irns  with  the  Sun,  or  chaojges  with  the  skies ; 
>r  through  long  toil,  remissive  of  her  fires, 
>roope  with  the  mortal  frame  her  force  inspires ; 
>r  that  our  minds  alternately  appear 
Jow  bright  with  joy,  and  now  overcast  with  care, 
to ! — but  the  gods,  th*  immortal  gods  supply 
*he  glorious  fires;  they  speak  the  deity, 
rhen  blest  is  he  who  waits  th*  auspicious  nod, 
The  warmth  divine,  and  presence  of  the  god  ; 
Vho  his  suspended  labours  can  restrain, 
mi  Heaven's  serene  indulgence  smiles  again. 
)ut  strive,  on  no  pretence,  against  your  power, 
^ill  time  brings  back  the  voluntary  hour, 
lometimes  their  verdant  honours  leave  the  woods, 
Lnd  their  dry  urns  defraud  the  thirsty  floods ; 
tor  still  the  rivers  a  full  channel  yield, 
tor  Spring  with  flowery  beauties  paints  the  field : 
rhe  bards  no  less  such  fickle  changes  find, 
)ampt  is  the  noble  ardour  of  the  mind ; 
Tieir  wonted  toil  her  wearied  powers  refuse  ; 
lieir  souls  grow  slack  and  languid  to  the  Muse, 
>eaf  to  their  call,  their  efforts  are  withstood ; 
^und  their  cold  hearts  congeals  the  freezing  blood. 
TouM  think  the  Muses  fled ;  the  god  no  more 
^ould  fire  the  bosom  where  he  dwelt  before, 
lo  more  return ! — how  often,  though  in  vain, 
rhe  poet  would  renew  the  wonted  strain ! 
tor  sees  the  gods  who  thwart  his  fruitless  care, 
ffor  angry  Heaven  relentless  to  his  prayer. 
!ome  read  the  ancient  bards,  of  deathless  fame, 
knd  firom  their  raptures  catch  the  noble  flame 

J!  A  T#y  rwiTp,       tL  Vid.  ;Eneid.  Lib.  II. 


By  just  degrees ;  they  feed  the  glowing  tehi. 
And  all  th'  immortal  ardour  bums  again 
In  its  fbll  light  and  heat ;  the  Sun's  bright  ray 
Thus  (when  the  clouds  disperse)  restores  the  day. 
Whence  shot  this  sadden  flash  that  gHda  the  pole; 
The  god,  the  god  comes  rushing  on  his  soul  ; 
Fires  with  ethereal  vigour  every  part. 
Through  everjr  trembling  limb  he  seems  to  dart. 
Works  in  each  vein,  and  swells  his  rising  heart. 
Deep  in  his  breast  the  heavenly  tumult  plays. 
And  sets  his  mounting  spirits  on  a  blaze. 
Nor  can  the  raging  flames  themselves  contain. 
For  the  whole  god  descends  into  the  man. 
He  quits  mortality,  he  knows  no  bounds. 
But  sings  inspired  in  more  than  human  sounds. 
Nor  from  his  breast  can  shake  th*  Immortal  load. 
But  pants  and  raves  impatient  of  the  god ; 
And,  rapt  beyond  himself,  admires  tbe  force 
That  drives  him  on  roluctant  to  the  course. 
He  calls  on  Phoebus,  by  the  god  opprest. 
Who  breathes  excessive  spirit  in  his  breast ; 
No  force  of  thirst  or  hunger  can  control 
The  fierce,  the  ruling  transport  of  his  souU 
Oft  in  their  sleep,  inspired  with  rage  divine. 
Some  bards  enjoy  the  visions  of  the  Nine : 
Visions!  themselves  with  due  applause  may  crown: 
Visions !  that  Phoebus  or  that  Jove  may  own. 
T#  such  an  height  the  god  ejtalu  the  flame. 
And  so  unbounded  is  their  thirst  of  fisme. 
But  here,  ye  youths,  exert  your  timely  care. 
Nor  trust  th»  ungovernable  rage  too  far ; 
Use  not  your  fortune,  nor  unfurl  your  sails. 
Though  softly  courted  by  the  flattering  gales. 
Refuse  them  still,  and  call  your  judgment  hi. 
While  the  fierce  god  exults  and  reigns  within  ; 
To  reason's  standard  be  your  thoughts  confin'd. 
Let  judgment  calm  the  tempest  of  the  mind. 
Indulge  your  heat  with  conduct,  and  restrain ; 
Learn  when  to  draw,  and  when  to  give,  tbe  rein. 
But  always  wait  till  the  warm  raptures  cease. 
And  lull  the  tumults  of  the  soul  to  peace  j 
Then,  nor  till  then,  examine  strictly  o'er 
What  your  wild  sallies  might  seiggest  before. 

Be  sure,  from  Nature  never  to  depart  i 
To  copy  Nature  is  the  task  of  art. 
The  noblest  poets  own  her  sov' reign  sway. 
And  ever  follow  where  she  leads  the  way. 
From  her  the  different  characters  they  trace. 
That  mark  the  human  or  the  savage  race 
Each  various  and  distinct ;  in  every  stage 
They  paint  mankind ;  their  humours,  sex,  and  age  • 
They  show  what  manners  the  slow  sage  become    ' 
What  the  brisk  youth  in  all  his  sprightly  bloom! 
In  every  word  and  sentiment  explain, 
How  the  proud  monarch  differs  from  the  swain. 
I  nauseate  all  confounded  characters. 
Where  young  Telemachus  too  grave  appears 
Or  reverend  Nestor  acts  beneath  his  years.    ' 
The  poet  suits  his  speeches,  when  he  sings. 
To  proper  persons,  and  the  state  of  things; 
On  each  their  just  distinctions  are  bcstow'd. 
To  mark  a  male,  a  female,  or  a  god. 
Thus  when  in  Heaven  seditious  tumults  rise  ^ 
Amongst  the  radiant  senate  of  the  skies. 
The  sire  of  gods,  and  sovereign  of  mankind. 
In  a  few  words  unfolds  his  sacred  mind. 
Not  so -fair  Venus ;  who  at  large  replies. 
And  pities  Troy,  and  counts  her  miseries, 
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Woes  wid^KfTM :  but  with  cootentica  Ar'd,  I 

And  with  the  fpirit  of  rcrcnfe  iOfPif**** 
Fierce  JonoBloniwamidit  the  Weft  abodes,  | 

And  ftuM  with  loud  complainU  the  Intening  godt. 
When  youthful  Tumus  ♦»  the  itern  combat  claimi, 
fiif  rising  heart  it  fiUM  with  martial  «»"»€•; 
Impeird  by  rage,  and  bent  to  prore  bi«  mi^^ 
HU  soul  springs  ftwward,  and  prevenU  the  fight, 
Kous'd  to  rctwnge,  his  kindling  spirits  glow, 
Confirm  his  challrtige,  and  proToke  the  loc. 
The  fugitive  of  T.<yr.— But  while  his  "g* 
And  youthful  courage  prompts  him  to  engage. 
On  Latium'f  king  incumbent  it  appears, 
Grovn  old  in  prudence,  piety,  and  years. 
To  weigh  wnU.  and  youthful  heat  a»uage, 
WiHb  the  cold  caution  and  the  fears  of  age. 
In  Dido's  various  character  is  seen 
The  furious  tover  and  the  i^"^^^^^^'  ^^^^ 
M  hen  Troy's  ftun  d  chief,  commanded  from  above. 
Prepare*  to  quit  her  kingdom,  arid  her  love ; 
She  ravsa,  she  storms  •»^^"'»»^,^»»'^?,^'r^  .^ 
Grown  wild  with  grief,  and  frantic  w,th  ^^'^ 
ThitHigh  every  street  she  flics,  with  anguish  stung. 
And  broken  accenU  flutter  on  her  tongue  j 
Her  worfs  confus'd  and  interrupted  flow. 
Speak  and  exprew  the  hurry  of  her  woe. 
^Howin  this  Dido  is  that  Dido  lost. 
Who  Ute  received  the  Trqjani  on  her  <?»«; 
And  bade  them  banish  grief,  and  share  her  throne 
^^nSftheir  fca«.«d  think  her  redmsOjei^ 
Next  the  great  orators  consult,  and  thence 
Draw  all  the  moving  turns  of  el^qu^ijce : 
That  Sinon*^  may  hb  I'^P*?/^*^^^,. . 
And  lead  the  crowd,  as  fraud  directo  the  way  , 
Thit  wise  Ulysses  *  may  the  Greeks  deUtn. 
While  Troy  yet  stood,  from  measuring  ba<*  the 

Kned  I^r^  Nertor^,  who  could  talk  to  ge^e^ 
With  melting  words,  the  fectious  \'^^J^^  ^ 
Whose  soft  address  t*»*'^^'y.^   .if^uH 
Mould  everr  passion,  and  subdue  the  soul ! 
^^t^t^  io  Venus-  sure  were  known. 
To  beg  immortal  arms  to  grace  her  son ; 
Her  l3«rM  spouse  each  thrilling  word  msp^ 
With  every  pang  of  love  to  second  her  desires. 
With  Iliceit^  the  fair  adultress  draws 
Mer  fond  addresses  from  a  dUunt  cause ; 
And  all  her  guileful  acocnU  are  design  d 
To  cTtch  his'pi.-o-.  and  en^iare  his  mind. 
Tis  hence  the  poet  learns  m  every  part 
To  beS^he  soiT^d  «'ve  ^tth  wondmus  art 
A  thousand  diflfeient  moUons  to  ^he  h^rt. 
Hence,  as  hU  subject  gay  or  «d  •PP«»"' ^ 
Srclaims  our  joy.  or  trfumph*  i«  ^^^/J**^^^ 
Who   when  he  sees  bow  Orpheus»«sojtows  flow, 

WS«  s^^his  tears,  and.answen  woe  for  woe  ? 
When  hs  hU  dear  E«7^>?f/^*?^ 
To  the  deaf  recks,  and  solitary  shores, 
WiUithe^  harp  the  bard  retieve.  hi'PJ?'^'     . 
FortlH^when«iniingdaww.prolon^^^^^ 

P^  iS^  when  Vhah^J^^^y^^  -"^ ;8««- 

Or  when  the  young  E^^fi"*^  !^^•L1i , 
Ani  foUs  m  death  along  the  bloody  field  J 
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Uke  some  fair  flower  ^etieath  the  riMre  he  lies^ 
His  head  dedlnM,  and  drooping  as  be  diea  ; 
The  reader's  sodl  is  tonch'd  with  g«iKiQua  wee. 
He  longs  to  rtish  with  Nisns  on  the  foe ; 
He  bums  with  friendly  pity  to  the  dead« 
To  raise  the  youth,  and  prop  his  sinking  bead  ; 
And  strive  in  vain  to  stop  the  gushing  blood. 
That  sUins  his  bosom  with  a  purple  flood. 
But  If  the  bard  such  images  pursues. 

That  raise  the  blushes  of  the  vhyn^ansci ^ 

Let  them  be  slightly  toochM,  and  ne'er  expcest, 
Oivf  but  an  hint,  and  let  us  guess  the  rest. 
If  Jove  commands  the  gathering  storms  to  rise. 
And  with  deep  thunders  rends  the  vaulted  akies, 
T6  the  same  ca%-e  together  may  repair 
The  Trojan  hero  *•  and  the  Tyrian  fiair. 
The  poet's  modesty  must  add  no  more  ; 
Enough,  that  Earth  had  given  the  sign  before^; 
The  conscious  ether  was  with  flames  o'erspreed. 
The  nymphs  ran  shrieking  round  the  mownfam'* 

head. 
Nor  let  young  Thrilus.  unhappy  boy. 
Meet  fierce  Achilles  hi  the  plains  of  IVoy  ; 
But  show  th»  unequal  yoatb*s  untunely  fall. 
To  gr«at  -Cncas  on  the  Tyrian  wall ; 
Supine  and  hanging  firom  bis  empty  car, 
IHwggM  by  his  panting  coursers  through  the  ww. 
This,  from  our  bright  examples  ytm  may  trace. 
To  write  with  judgment,  decency,  and  grncei 
Fitjm  others  learn  invention  to  increase. 
Arid  search  in  rhief  the  gterious  sons  of  Orceoe; 
For  her  bright  treasures  ArgaB*  renins  exploc^ 
Bring  home  triumphant  all  lier  gathered  store. 
And  with  her  spoils  enrich  the  Latian  sho.^ 
Nor  is  the  glory  of  translation  less. 
To  give  the  Grecian  bards  a  Roman  dress. 
If  Pbsebus'  gracious  smiles  the  labour  ciowb. 
Than  if  some  new  invention  were  your  own. 
Mincb*Sand  Manto's  glorious  son  bthoM, 
Th»  immortal  Virgil,  sbeath'd  in  foreign  gold. 
Shines  out  unsham'd,  and  towers  above  the  re*. 
Tn  the  rich  spoils  of  godlike  Homer  drert. 
Let  (Ireece  in  triumph  boast  that  she  iuipnrts 
To  Utium*s  conquering  r^ms  her  gterioos  aiti: 
While  Latium's  sons  improve  her  best  designs, 
.1  ill  by  degrees  each  polishM  labour  shines. 
While  Rome  advances  now  in  arts,  as  far 
Above  all  dties.  as  of  okl  in  war. 

Ye  gods  of  Rome,  ye  guardian  deittea. 
Who  lift  our  nation's  gtery  to  the  skies ; 
And  thou.  Apolfo.  the  greet  source  of  Troy, 
Let  Rome  at  least  this  single  palm  ei^y. 
To  shhie  in  arts  supreme,  as  once  in  power. 
And  teach  the  nations  she  subdued  before  ; 
Siooe  discord  all  Ausonla>S  kingaalarais. 
And  clouds  the  ancient  glories  of  her  enns. 
In  our  own  breasts  we  sheath  the  civil  sword. 
Our  country  naked  to  a  fore^  lord  > 
Which  lately,  prostmte,  started  from  d«ep«>^ 
Buin'd  with  new  hopes,  and  arm'd  her  baods  fv 
But  armM  in  ,vain ;— th»  metonble  hate       twif ; 
Of  envkm s  Fortune  cali'd  her  to  her  fate. 
Insatiate  in  her  rage  j  her  frowns  oppoae 
Thr  Utian  fame,  and  woes  are  heep'd  on  sjoefc 
Onr  diend  alarms  endi  fotetgn  monarch  took. 
Through  all  thdr  tribes  the  distant  nations  shodci 
To  Earth's  last  bonnds  the  fame  of  Leo  iwns, 
NDeheard^  and  Indns  trembled  for  his  eons. 
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Arabia  heard  the  Medtcean  line, 

The  first  of  men,  and  sprung  from  race  dirrae^ 

The  tovereigu  priest,  and  mitred  king,  appears 

With  Jiis  lov'd  Julius  joinM,  who  kindly  shares 

rbe  reias  of  empire,  and  the  public  cares. 

To  break  their  country's  chains,  the  generons  pair 

!>nicert  their  schemes,  and  meditate  the  war. 

3a  Leo  Europe's  monarchs  turn  their  eyes, 

3n  him  alone  the  western  world  relies ; 

iod  each  bold  chief  attends  his  dread  alarms, 

Vhile  the  proud  crescent  fcules  before  his  arms. 

€igh  on  his  splendid  car,  immortal  Rome, 

Thine  <-yes  had  seen  the  holy  warrior  co.ne, 

Lord  of  the  vanquished  world,  in  triumph  home. 

Phy  streams,  old  Tyber,  swdrd  with  conscious 

pride, 
^ad  borne  thy  kindred  warrior  down  thy  tide ; 
E^'hil^  erowded  up  in  heaps,  thy  waves  admire 
rbe  captive  nations,  and  their  strange  attire  ; 
^ind  his  wheels  should  march  a  numerous  train 
yf  scepter'd  slaves,  reluctant  to  the  chain, 
forget  their  haughty  threats,  and  boast  in  vain. 
Phough  the  proud  foe,  of  Jury's  realm  potsest, 
ias  spread  bis  wide  dominion  through  the  Kast; 
;ees  his  dread  standard  there  at  large  unfnrl'd, 
knd  grasps  in  thought  thb  empire  of  the  world  ; 
knd  now  (ye  gods)  increased  in  barbarous  power^ 
aiis  armies  hover  o'er  th'  Hesperian  shore. 
To  see  the  passing  pomp,  the  rayish'd  throng 
Phrougb  every  street  should  flow  in  tides  along ^ 
rbe  facred  father,  as  the  numbers  roU'd, 
«hould  bis  dear  citizens  a^n  behold, 
^igh  o'er  the  shouting  crowds  enthron'd  in  gold  | 
should  show  the  trophies  of  his  gloriods  toils, 
ind  hang  the  shrines  with  consecrated  spoils^ 
'ilea  of  barbaric  gold  should  glitter  there, 
Hhe  wealth  of  kingdoms,  and  the  pomp  of  war : 
)ut,  by  your  crime,  ye  gods,  our  hopes  are  crost, 
ind  those  imaginary  triumphs  loft ; 
nterr'd  with  Leo,  in  one  fatal  hour, 
>ur  prospects  perish'd,  as  they  liv'd  before. 


VIDA'S  ART  OF  POETRY. 

BOOK   III. 

Vbat  Style,  what  language,  suits  the  poet's  lays, 
*o  claim  Apollo's  and  the  fuses'  praise, 
•ow  npfbld  ;  to  this  last  boudd  I  tei|d, 
Lnd  see  my  promis'd  labours  at  an  end. 

First  then,  with  care  a  just  expression  choose, 
jsd  by  the  kind  :odulg<*nce  of  the  Must, 
'o  dress  up  every  subject  when  you  write, 
LDd  set  all  objects  in  a  proper  light. 
)ut  lest  the  distant  prospect  of  the  goal 
hould  damp  your  vigour,  and  your  strength 

copirql, 
(ouse  every  powef,  and  call  forth  all  the  soul. 
«e !  how  the  Nine  thtt  panting  youth  invite, 
Vlth  one  loud  voice  to  reach  Parnassus'  height ; 
ee !  bow  they  hold  aloft  th'  immorul  crown, 
*o  urge  the  course,  and  call  the  victor  on ; 
«e !  firpm  the  plouds  each  lavish  goddess  pours, 
'ull  o'er  thy  head,  a  sadden  spring  of  flowerf, 
kod  roses  fall  in  odoriferous  showers; 
k;lestial  scents  in  bf Imy  breeses  fly, 
kod  shed  ambrosial  spirits  fimn  the  sky. 

Ib  chief  avoid  obscurity,  nor  shroud 
'oar  tbougbti  and  dark  cgiiccption  in  •  clo«d| 


PV>r  aomeS  we  know,  affi>ct  to  shun  ^he  light, 
Lost  in  forc'd  figures,  and  involvM  in  night, 
Studious  aqd  bent  to  leave  the  common  way. 
They  skulk  in  darkness,  and  abhor  the  day. 
Olf !  may  the  sacred  Nme  inspire  my  lays 
1*0  shine  with  pride  in  their  own  native  rays  ; 
For  this  we  need  not  importune  the  skies. 
In  our  own  power  and  will  the  blessing  lies. 
Kxpression,  boundless  in  extent,  displays 
A  thousand  forms,  a  thousand  several  ways ; 
In  di^erent  garbs  from  difierent  quarters  brought, 
It  maJvCs  unuumber'd  dresses  for  a  thought  | 
Such  vast  Varieties  of  hues  we  find 
To  paint  conception,  and  unfold  the  mind  1 
If  e'er  you  toil,  but  toil  without  success, 
To  give  ^our  images  a  shining  dress. 
Quit  your  pursuit,  and  choose  a  different  way. 
Till,  breaking  forth,  the  voluntary  ray 
Cuts  the  thick  darkness,  and  lets  down  the  dtfy. 
Since  then  a  thousand  forms  you  may  pursue, 
A  thousand  figures  rising  to  the  vi^w, 
Unless  confin'd  and  straiten'd  in  your  scheme, 
With  the  short  limits  of  a  scanty  theme. 
Prom  these  to  those  with  boundless  fireedom  pa«, 
And  to  each  image  give  a  different  face. 
The  readers  hence  a  wondrous  pleasure  find. 
That  charms  the  ear,  and  captivates  the  mind  | 
In  this  the  laws  of  Nature  we  obey. 
And  act  as  her  example  points  the  way. 
Which  has  on  every  different  species  thrown 
A  shape  distinct  and  figure  of  its  own ; 
>^an  dtSen  from  the  beast  that  haonts  th^  woodsy 
The  bird  from  every  native  of  the  floods. 

See  how  the  poet  banishes  with  grace 
A  native  term  to  give  a  stranger  place* ! 
Frdm  di^ent  images  with  just  success 
He  clothes  his  matter  in  the  borrew*d  dress : 
The  borrow'd  dress  the  things  themselves  admire. 
And  wonder  whence  they  drew  the  strange  attire ; 
Proud  of  their  ravish'd  spoils,  they  now  di^laim 
Their  former  colour,  and  their  genuine  name. 
And,  in  another  garb  more  beaoieous  grown. 
Prefer  the  f>reign  habit  to  their  own. 
Oft  as  he  paints  a  battle  on  the  plain. 
The  battle's  imag'd  by  the  roaring  main; 
Now  he  the  fight  a  fiery  deluge  names. 
That  pours  along  the  fields  a  flood  of  Chimes  ; 
In  airy  conflict  now  the  winds  appear. 
Alarm  the  deeps,  and  wage  the  stormy  war ; 
To  the  fieroe  shock  th'  embattled  teuip  «ts  pour. 
Waves  charge  on  waves,  th'  encouutering  billowt 

roar. 
Thus  in  a  vary'd  dress  the  snbject  shines, 
By  turns  the  objects  shift  their  proper  signs ; 
From  shape  to  shape  alternately  they  run. 
To  borrow  others'  charms,  and  lend  their  own  ; 
Pleas'd  with  the  borrow  d  charms,  the  readers  find 
A  crowd  of  different  Images  combin'd, 
Rise  from  a  single  object  to  the  mind. 
So  the  pleas'd  traveller,  from  a  mountain's  brow. 
Views  the  calm  surface  of  the  teas  below ; 
Though  wide  beneath  the  floating  ocean  lies 
The  first  immediate  object  of  his  eyes, 
H6  sees  the  fbresCs  tremble  from  wKhio, 
And  gliding  meadows  paint  the  deeps  with  greenj 
While  to  his  eyes  the  fhir  delusions  pass   ' 
In  gay  tucceasion  through  the  watery  glaUt    . 

>  Persius  and  tyoophroiu 
;  The  iBetapb^ 
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Tis  thus  the  bard  diversieet  his  song, 
Kowhere,  now  there,  he  calls  the  soul  along. 
The  rich  variety  he  »eU  to  sight, 
Cloyi  not  the  mind,  but  adds  to  our  delight. 
Kow  with  a  frugal  choice  the  bard  affords 
The  strongest  light,  and  energy  of  words; 
While  humble  subjects  he  contrives  to  raise 
With  borrowed  splendours,  and  a  foreign  blaze. 
This,  if  on  old  tradition  we  rely, 
Was  once  the  current  language  of  the  sky ; 
Which  first  the  Muses  brought  to  these  abodes, 
W^o  Unght  mankind  the  secrets  of  the  gods. 
For  in  the  court  of  Jove  their  choirs  advance. 
And  sing  alternate,  as  they  lead  the  dance, 
Mixt  with  the  gods ;  they  hear  Apollo*s  lyre. 
And  from  high  Heaven  the  panting  bard  inspire. 
Nor  bards  alone,  but  other  writers  reach 
This  bold,  this  daring  privilege  of  speech; 
In  chief  the  orators,  to  raise  their  sense. 
In  this  strong  figure  dress  their  eloquence, 
When  with  persuasive  strokes  they  plead  a  cause, 
And  bridle  vice,  and  vindicate  the  laws  ; 
Or  on  the  dreadful  verge  of  death  defend. 
And  snatch  from  fote,  a  poor  devoted  friend. 
£v*n  the  rough  hinds  delight  in  such  a  strain. 
When  the  glad  harvest  waves  with  golden  graiOy 
And  thirsty  meadows  drink  the  pearly  rain ; 
On  the  proud  vine  her  purple  gems  appear ; 
The  smiling  fields jrejoice,  and  hail  the  pregnant 

year. 
First  from  necessity  the  figure  sprung, 
For  things,  that  would  not  suit  our  scanty  tongue. 
When  no  true  names  were  offerM  to  the  view. 
Those  they  transferred  that  bordered  on  the  true; 
Thence  by  degrees  the  noble  licence  grew. 
The  bards  those  daring  liberties  embrac'd. 
Through  want  at  first,  through  luxury  at  last  : 
They  now  to  alien  things,  at  will,  confirm 
The  borrowed  honours  of  a  foreign  term. 
So  man,  at  first,  the  rattling  storm  to  fly. 
And  the  bleak  horroursof  the  wintery  sky, 
Rais'd  up  a  roof  of  osiers  o'er  bis  head. 
And  clos'd  with  homely  clay  the  slender  shed : 
Now,  regal  palaces,  of  wondrous  size. 
With  brazen  beams,  on  Parian  column?!  rise. 
That  heave  the  pompous  fabric  to  the  skies. 
But  other  writers  sprinkle  here  and  there 
These  bolder  beauties  with  a  frugal  pare; 
So  vast  a  freedom  is  allowM  to  none. 
But  suits  the  labours  of  the  bard  alone. 
Who  in  the  laws  of  verse  himself  restrains, 
Ty*d  up  to  time  in  voluntary  chains. 
Others,  by  no  restraint  or  stop  withheld. 
May  range  the  compass  of  a  wilder  field  ; 
The  sacred  poets,  who  their  labours  fill 
With  pleasing  fictions,  or  with  truths  at  will. 
Their  thoughts  in  bolder  liberties  express. 
Which  look  more  beauteous  in  a  foreign  dress. 
To  all,  unusual  colours  they  impart, 
Nor  blush,  if  e*er  detected  in  their  art. 

>  Sometimes  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth  they 

And  boldly  lift  their  subject  to  the  sky ; 
When  with  tumultuous  shouU  the  Heavens  re- 
bound. 
And  all  Olympus  trembles  with  the  sound  ; 
Or  with  repeatetl  accents  they  relate 
The  fall  of  Troy,  and  dwell  upon  her  fate| 

J  The  hyperbplct 


*  Oh  sire!  Oh  couqtry,QiiC6wHb^^7erovftM! 
Oh  wretched  race  of  Priam,  once  renovnM ! 
Oh  Jove !  see  Ilion  smoking  on  the  groond! 

They  now  name  Ceres  for  the  gokien  grain, 
Baochus  for  wine,  and  Neptime  for  the  main: 
Or  from  the  father's  name  point  out  the  sod; 
Or  for  her  people  introdup^  a  tawn : 
So  when  aUarm'd  her  natives  dread  their  fateiy 
Pale  Afric  shakes,  and  tfemhics  through  her  ititpi: 
And  some,  by  Achekms*  streams  alooe, 
Comprise  the  floods  of  all  the  world  to  one. 

^  Lo!  now  they  startasade,  and  change  the ftni» 
To  fancy'd  converse  with  an  absent  swain ; 
To  grots  and  caverns  all  their  cares  discbs^ 
Or  tell  the  solitary  rocks  their  woes ; 
To  scenes  inanimate  proclaim  tbe^r  love. 
Talk  with  an  hill,  or  whisper  to  a  grove. 
On  you  they  call,  ye  unatteptive  woods. 
And  wait  an  answer  fipom  your  bofdefing  floodL 

*  Sometimes  they  speak  one  thing,  bqt  kair^ 

behind 
Another  secret  meaning  in  the  o^ind : 
A  fair  expression  artfully  dispense. 
But  use  a  word  that  clashes  with  the  sense. 
Thus  pious  Helen'  stole  the  faithf^  sword. 
While  IVoy  was  flaming,  froai  her  sleenii^  krj. 
So  glorious  Drances  *  tower'd  amid  the  pla^ 
And  pilM  the  ground  with  mountains  crf'tbe  thki 
Immortkl  trophies  rais'd  from  aqnadrons  killed, 
And  with  vast  spoils  ennobled  all  the  ^Idl 

*  But  now  to  mention  farther  I  forbnr, ' 
With  what  strong  charms  they  captivate  t|ie  csjr; 
When  the  same  terms  they  happily  repeat, 
The  same  repeated  seem  more  soft  and  sweet 
This,  were  Arcadia  judge  *^  if  P^a  withstood, 
Pan^s  judge,  Arcadia,  would  condemn  her  ggi 

But  though  our  fond  indulgence  grants  the  Mm 
A  thousand  liberties  in  different  views. 
Whene'er  yoti  choose  an  image  to  eaprev 
Iq  foreign  terms,  and  scorn  the  native  dress; 
Vet  be  discreet,  nor  strain  the  point  too  &r. 
Let  the  transition  still  unforo*d  appear. 
Nor  e'er  discover  an  excess  of  care : 
For  some,  we  know,  with  aukwavl  violence 
Distort  the  subject,  and  di^oint  the  seuM ; 
Quite  change  the  genuine  fignre,  and  defiMe 
The  native  shape  with  every  living  grace; 
And  force  unwilling  objects  to  pot  on 
An  alien  face,  and  features  not  their  ova. 
A  low  conceit  in  disproportion'd  terms. 
Looks  like  a  boy  dressM  up  in  giant's  arms; 
Blind  to  the  truth,  all  reason  they  eiceed, 
"  Who  name  a  stall  the  palace  of  the  steed. 
Or  grass  the  tresses  of  groat  Rhanf  s  bead. 
'Tis  best  sometimes  an  image  to  express 
In  its  own  colours,  and  its  native  dress ; 
The  genuine  words  with  happy  care  to  use, 
If  nicely  cull'd,  and  worthy  of  the  Mose. 

Some  things  alternately  compar'd  are  sbows, 
Both  names  still  true,  and  mutually  their  o«e; 
But  here  the  least  redundance  you  most  shos; 
Tell  us,  in  short,  from  whence  the  hint  yoa  dict| 
And  set  the  whole  comparison  to  view^ 

4  Hsc  verba  ex  incerti  nomims  poetft  dtit 
Cicero. 

*  The  apostrophe.  *  The  iroDy« 

'  See  £neid,  Lib.  VL  •  lUd.  Xilk  XL 

*  The  anaphora.  >J  Spe  Viip  ^clofb  IV« 
11  Th9  catachresia* 
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Lett,  «inMU€«pfyourfirftdc»iga,  you  seem 
To  lead  tbe  mind  away,  and  rove  from  theme  to 
theme. 
Bat  now  pursue  tbe  method,  that  affords 
The  fittest  terms,  and  wisest  choice  of  words. 
Kot  all  deserve  alike  the  same  regard, 
Kor  suit  the  godlike  labours  of  the  bard ; 
For  words  as  much  may  differ  in  degree. 
At  the  most  various  kinds  of  poetry. 
Though  many  a  oommon  term  and  word  we  find 
DbpersM  promiscuously  through  every  kind. 
Those  that  wjll  never  suit  tb'  heroic  rage. 
Might  grace  the  buskin,  and  become  the  stage. 
Their  large,  their  vast  variety  explore 
With  piercmg  eyes,  and  range  the  mighty  store. 
From  their  deep  fund  the  richest  words  unfold, 
.  With  nicest  care  be  rich  expression  cull'd. 
To  deck  your  numbers  in  the  purest  gold. 
The  vile,  the  dark  degenerate  crowd  refuse. 
And  scorn  a  dress  that  would  disgrace  the  Muse : 
Then,  to  succeed  your  search,  pursue  the  road, 
Aod  beat  the  track  the  glorious  ancients  Uod^ 
To  those  eternal  m^Miuments  repair, 
THere  read,  and  meditate  for  ever  there. 
If  o'er  the  rest  some  migl^ty  genius  shines, 
Mark  the  sweet  charms  and  vigour  of  his  lines. 
As  £sr  as  Phoebus  and  the  heavenly  powen 
Bmite  on  your  labours,  make  his  dictiop  ypnrs : 
Yo«r  style  by  his  authentic  standard  frame, 
Your  voice,  your  habjt,  and  address,  the  same. 
With  him  pioceed  to  cull  the  rest ;  for  t|iere 
A  fall  reward  w^I  justify  your  care.  ^ 

Examine  all ,  and  bring  froip  all  away        '"^t 
Their  y^ous  treasures  as  a  lawful  prey.      ^ 
Kor  ifQuld  I  scruple,  with  a  due  regard, 
Tb  read  sometimes  a  rude  unpolished  bard; 
Among  whose  labours  I  may  find  a  line. 
Which  from  unsiKhtly  rust  I  may  refine, 
And,  with  a  better  grace,  adopt  it  Into  mlqe. 
How  often  may  we  see  a  troubled  flood 
Stain'd  with  unsettled  oo^se  and  rising  mud ! 
Whieh  (if  a  well  the  bordering  natives  sink) 
Supplies  the  thirsty  multitude  with  drink. 
The  tricklmg  stream  by  just  degrees  refine^ 
Till  in  its  course  the  limpid  current  shines; 
And  Uught  through  secret  labyrinths  to  floi^. 
Works  itself  clear  among  the  sands  below. 
For  nothing  looks  so  giftomy,  but  will  shine 
From  proper  care,  and  timely  discipline ; 
If,  with  due  vigilance  and  conduct,  wrought 
dWp  in  the  ^oul,  it  labours  in  tbe  thought. 
^Bence  on  the  ancients  we  must  rest  alone. 
And  make  their  golden  sentences  our  own. 
To  cull  their  best  expressions  claims  our  carc|, 
To  form  our  notioiis,  and  our  styles  on  theija. 
See  !  how  we  bear  away  their  precious  spoils, 
And  with  the  glorious  dress  enrich  our  styles; 
Their  bright  inventions  for  our  use  cpnvey. 
Bring  all  the  spirit  of  their  words  away. 
And  m^e  their  words  themselves  ourlawftU  p;cy ! 
Vnthaoi'd  in  other  colours  to  be  shown. 
We  speak  our  thoughts  in  accenU  not  oi^r  own. 
But  your  design  with  modest  caution  weigh, 
^-  Steal  with  due  care,  und  mediUte  th^  prey. 
Iliv«rt  the  order  of  the  words  with  art, 
Aod  change  their  former  seite  in  every  part 
That  win  your  readers,  thus  deceive  with  grace. 
And  let  th'  expcession  wear  a  diifercnt  foce  j 
Yourself  at  last,  the  glorious  labonr  done. 
Will  fcarce  discern  his  diction  (tqih  your  pwil 


Some,  to  appear  of  difiUence  bereft. 
Steal  in  broad  day,  and  glory  m  the  theft ; 
When  with  just  art,  design  and  confidence. 
On  the  same  woirds  they  graft  a  difiOsrent  sen 
Preserve  th*  nnvary*d  terms  and  order  too. 
But  change  their  former  spirit  for  a  new. 
Or,  with  the  sense  of  emulation  bold. 
With  ancient  bards  a  glorioos  contest  hold  : 
Their  richest  spoils  triumphant  they  explore. 
Which,  rang'd  with  better  grace,  they  varnish  o'er. 
And  give  them  charms  they  never  knew  before. 
So  trees,  that  change  their  soils,  more  proudly  rise. 
And  lift  their  spreading  honours  to  the  skies ; 
And,  when  transplanted,  nobler  fruits  produoe^ 
Exalt  their  nature,  and  ferment  their  juice. 
So  Troy's  fom^d  chief  the  Asian  empire  bore. 
With  better  omens,  to  the  Latian  shore ; 
Though  firom  thy  realm,  O  Dido,  to  theses 
Caird  by  tbe  gods  relnetantfy  away ; 
Nor  the  first  nuptial  pleasures  conld  control 
The  fixt,  the  stubboni  pnfpose  of  his  soul. 
Unhappy  queen  !  thy  woes  suppressed  thy  breath  ; 
Thy  cares  pursued  thee,  and  snrriv'd  in  death. 
Had  not  the  Dkrdan  fleet  thy  kingdom  sought. 
Thy  life  had  shone  unsuUy'd  with  a  foult. 
Come  then,  ye  youths,  and  urge  yo«r  generoof 
toils; 
Come  ^p  the  ancients,  and  divide  the  spoilt 
Your  hands  have  won^bat  shun  the  fault  of  such. 
Who  with  fond  rashness  trust  themselves  too  moch. 
For  some  we  know,  who,  by  their  pride  betrayM, 
With  vain  contempt  reject  a  foreign  aid ; 
Who  scorn  those  great  examples  to  obey. 
Nor  follow  where  the  ancients  point  the  way. 
While  from  the  theft  their  cautions  hands  refira^ 
Vain  are  their  fea^s,  their  superstition  vain. 
Nor  Fhfsbus*  smiles  th*  unhappy  poet  crown; 
The  fate  of  all  his  works  prevents  his  own. 
Himself  his  mouldering  nfionument  snnrivet. 
And  sees  his  labours  perish  while  he  lives : 
His  fome  is  more  contracted  than  his  span. 
And  the  frail  author  dies  before  the  man. 
How  would  he  wish  the  hibour  to  forbear. 
And  follow  other  arts  with  more  successful  care  ^ 

I  like  a  fair  allusion  nicely  wrought ; 
When  the  same  words  express  a  different  thought. 
And  such  a  theft  true  critics  dare  not  IJame, 
Which  late  posterity  shall  crown  with  mme. 
Void  of  all  fear,  of  every  doiobt  bereft, 
I  would  not  blush,  hut  triumph  in  the  thefL 
Nor  on  the  ancients  for  the  whole  r^ly  s 
The  whole  is  more  than  all  their  woriM  supply  ; 
Some  things  yopr  own  invention  must  explore,^ 
Some  virj^in  images  untouchM  before* 

^ew  terms  no  laws  forbid  us  to  indaoe,  ~\ 

To  com  a  word,  and  sanctify  to  use ;  J 

But  yet  admit  no  words  into  the  song,       [spnmg ; 
Unless  they  prove  the  stock  from  whence  tliey 
Point  out  their  family,  their  kindred  trace, 
And  set  to  view  the  series  of  their  race. 
But  where  jrou  find  your  natiye  tongue  too  poor. 
Transport  the  ridies  of  the  Grecian  store  ; 
Inform'  the  lump«  and  work  it  into  grace. 
And  with  new  life  inspire  th*  unwieldy  mast ; 
Till,  chang'd  by  discipline,  the  word  puts  oi^ 
A  foreign  nature,  and  forgets  its  owi^ 
So  Latinm's  language  found  a  rich  incr^aso, 
And  grew  and  floarish'd  firom  tbe  wealth  of  Gfeeoe; 
Till  use,  in  time,  had  rifled  Argot*  tcorti, 
I  And  broti|ht  «U  Athens  to  th'  Hcqparitn  thortt. 
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How  many  words  from  rich  Mycenae  come, 
Of  Gr^k  extraction,  in  the  dress  of  Rome, 
That  live  with  ours,  our  rights  and  freedom  claim. 
Their  mture  different,  but  their  looks  the  sam'^  ? 
Through  Latium*s  realms,  in  Latium^s  garb  they  go, 
At  ojice  her  strangers,  and  her  natives  too. 
Long  has  her  poverty  been  fl^d,  and  long 
"With  native  riches  has  she  grac'd  her  tongue. 
Nor  search  the  poets  only,  but  explore 
Immortal  Tully's  inexhausted  store; 
And  other  authors,  bbrn  in  happier  days. 
Shall  answer  all  your  wants,  and  beautifj^  your  lays. 

Oft,  in  old  bards,  a  verse  above  the  rest 
Shines,  in  barbaric  spoils  and  trophies  drest; 
Thus  Gaul,  her  victor's  trltimph  to  complete. 
Supplies  those  words  that  paint  her  own  defeat ; 
And  vanquished  Macedon,  to  tell  her  doom, 
Gives  up  her  lamruage  with  her  arms  to  Rome. 
Then  can  we  fear  with  groundless  diffidence 
A  wa  it  of  words  that  shall  express  our  s^snse  i 
^      But,  if  compelPd  by  want,  you  may  prodnce 
And  bring  an  antiquated  word  in  use ; 
A  word  erst  wcll-receiv'd  in  days  of  j'ore, 
A  word  our  old  forefathers  us'd  bofore : 
Well-pleas'd  the  rwad<»r's  wonder  to  engage, 
He  brings  our  grandsires'  habit  on  the  stage, 
I     And  garbs  that  whilom  gracM  an  uncouth  age. 
Yet  must  not  such  appear  in  every  place ; 
"^Vhen  raugM  too  thick,  the  poem  they  disgrace. 
Since  of  new  words  such  numbers  you  command, 
I>eal  out  the  old  ones  with  a  sparing  hand. 
**  Whene'er  your  images  can  lay  no  claim 
To  a  fix'd  term,  and  want  a  certain  name  ; 
To  paint  one  thing,  the  licensed  bard  affords 
A  pompotis  circle,  and  a  crowd  of  words. 

TwQ  plighted  words  in  one  with  grace  appear. 
When  they  with  ease  glide  smoothly  o'er  the  car. 
Two  may  embrace  at  once,  but  stOdom  more, 
Nor  verse  can  bear  the  mingled  shape  of  four ; 
No  triple  monsters  dwell  on  Latium's  shore. 
When  mixt  with  smooth,  these  harsher  strains  are 

found, 
We  start  Vith  horronr  at  the  frightful  sound  ; 
The  Grecian  bards,  in  whom  such  freedoms  please. 
May  match  with  more  succ<^ss  such  words  as  these  ^ 
Heap  hills  op  hills,  and  bid  the  structure  rise, 
*         Tdl  the  vast  pile  of  mountains  prop  the  skies. 

What  words  soever  of  vast  bulk  we  vicrw. 
One  of  less  size  may  sometimes  split  in  two ; 
Sometimes  we  separate  from  the  whole  a  part. 
And  prune  the  more  luxuriant  limbs  with  art. 
Thus  when  the  names  of  heroes  wp  declare, 
Names  whose  unpolishM  sounds  offend  the  car ; 
We  add,  or  lop  some  branches  which  abound, 
Till  the  harsh  ai'cenU  are  with  smoothness  crown'd, 
That  mellows  every  word,  and  softens  every -sound. 
By  such  an  happy  change,  Sicharbas  came, 
To  sink  his  roughness  in  Sichaeus'  name. 
Hence  would  I  rather  choose  those  dire  alarms 
Of  vast  F.nceladus,  and  Heaven  in  arms, 
And  the  bold  Titan's  battles  to  rehearse. 
Harmonious  names,  that  glide  into  the  verse; 
Than  count  the  rough,  the  barbarous  nations  o'er, 
Which  Rome  subdued  of  old  from  shore  to  shore. 

\Ari  things  snbmit  to  words  on  no  pretence, 
But  make  your  words  subfervient  to  your  sense ; 
Nor  for  ihoir  fake  admit  a  single  line. 
But  what  coutributes  to  the  main  design. 

"  The  periphrasis 


Through  every  part  most  diTigently  pierce. 
And  weigh  the  sound  and  sense  of  every  vene» 
Culess  your  strictest  caution  you  display, 
Some  words  may  lead  the  heedless  ba^d  away; 
Steal  from  their  duty,  and  desert  their  post. 
And  skulk  in  darkness,  indolently  lost; 
Or,  while  their  proper  parts  their  feMows  ply. 
Contribute  nought  but  sound  and  harrooTiy. 
This  to  prevent,  consult  your  words ;  and  know 
How  far  their  strength,  extent,  and  nature  ga 
To  all  their  charges  and  their  labours  fit; 
To  all,  their  several  provinces  of  wit 
Without  this  care,  the  poem  will  abound 
With  empty  noise,  and  ihipotence  of  sound ; 
Unmeaning  terms  will  crowd  in  every  part. 
Play  round  the  eijr,  but  never  reach  the  heart 
Yet  would  I  sometimes  renture  to  disperse 
Some  words,  whose  splendour  shoiild  adorn  nj 

ver^e; 
(Words,  that  to  wit  9nd  thought  have  no  preteaoc^ 
And  rather  vehicles  of  sound  than  aenae ;) 
Till  in  the  gorgeous  dress  the  lines  appear. 
And  court  with  gentle  harmonv  the  ear. 
Nor  with  too  fond  a  care  such  words  pnrsne. 
They  meet  your  sight,  and  rise  in  every  view. 
Oft,  from  its  chains  the  shackled  verse' aolooi^ 
And  give  it  liberty  to  walk  in  prose ; 
Then  bci  the  work  renew'd  with  endless  pain. 
And  join  with  care  the  shattered  parts  agam ; 
The  lurking  foults  and  errourt  yoq  may  see. 
When  the  words  run  onmanacled  and  free. 

Attend,  young  bard,  and  listen  while  I  sing; 
Ix) !   I  unlock  the  Muse's  sacred  spring  j 
U} .'  Phcebus  calls  thee  to  his  inmost  shrine ; 
Hark !  in  one  common  voice,  the  tuneful  Nine 
Invite  and  court  thee  to  the  rites  divine. 
When  first  to  man  the  privilege  was  given. 
To  hold  by  verse  an  intercourse  with  Heaven, 
Unwilling  that  th'  immortal  art  shonld  tie 
Cheap,  and  expos'd  to  every  vulgar  eye. 
Great  Jove,  to  drive  away  the  grOTeling  crowds 
To  narrow  bounds  « onfin'd  the  glorious  road, 
Uhich  more  exalted  spirits  may  pursue. 
And  left  it  open  to  the  sacred  few. 
For  many  a  painful  task,  in  every  part. 
Claims  all  the  poet's  vigilance  and  art. 
'lis  not  enoiiph  his  versos  to  complete, 
In  measure,  numbers,  or  determin'd  feet ; 
Or  render  things,  by  clear  expression  bright. 
And  set  each  object  in  a  proper  light : 
To  all,  proportion'd  terms  he  must  dispense. 
And  make  the  sound  a  picture  of  the  sense; 
Tlic  correspon'^ent  words  exactly  frame, 
The  look,  the  features,  and  the  mien,  the  sane. 
His  thoughts  the  bard  must  suitably  exprew, 
Each  in  a  different  fiice.  and  differ^t  dr«s; 
l^est  in  unvary'd  looks  the  crowd  be  shown. 
And  the  whole  multitude  appear  as  one. 
V\'ith  rapid  feet  and  wings,  withont  delay, 
This  swiftly  flies,  and  smoothly  skims  away: 
That,  vast  of  size,  his  litnbs  huge,  broad,  and  stroa;, 
Moves  pond'rous,  and  scarce  drags  his  bulk  akH^. 
Thi5  blooms  with  youth  and  beauty  in  bis  fisre: 
And  Venus  breathes  on  every  limb  a  grace : 
That,  of  rude  form,  his  uncouth  numbers  shows, 
l.o<»ks  horrible,  and  frowns  with  his  rough  brows; 
His  monstrotis  tail  in  many  a  fold  and  wind. 
Voluminous  and  vast,  curls  up  behind  ; 
At  once  the  image  and  the  lines  appear 
Rude  to  the  eye,  and  frightful  to  the  ear. 
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K«r  are  thote  ftffiirP*  f^^^^  without  a  cause, 
Bttt  fi»t  and  settled  by  determinM  laws ; 
All  claim  and  wear,  as  their  deserts  are  known, 
A  ▼oice,  9  hoe,  and  habit  of  their  own. 
I/) «  when  the  sailors  st<Hjr  the  ponderoos  ships '», 
An'l  plough,  with  brazen  beaks,  the  foamy  de^pa, 
Inci^mbent  on  the  main  that  roars  arot^nd  ; 
Beneath  their  labouring  oars  the  yn^»  resound. 
The  prows  wide  echoing  thro'  the  d^rk  profound : 
To  the  loud  call  each  distant  rock  replies. 
Tost  bv  the  storm  the  frothy  surges  rise ; 
While  the  hoarse  a-ean  beats  the  sounding  shore, 
Pash^d  from  the  «;tran  I,  the  flying  waters  roar. 
Flash  at  the  shock,  and  gathering  in  ai?  heap, 
The  liquid  mountains  rise,    and  Qverhang  the 

deep. 

See  thro'  her  shores  Trinacria's  realn|«  rebound, 
Surtinc  »nd  trembling  at  the  bellowing  sound ; 
High  tiering  o*er  the  wav««!  the  mountains  ride, 
Anl  clash  w  th  floating  mountains  on  the  tide, 
But  when  bin  '  Neptan  » fipom  his  car  surveys. 
And  calm^  at  oop  regard  the  raging  seas , 
Stretch'd  like  a  peaceful  lake  the  deep  subiides,    . 
And  o'er  the  level  liarht  the  eallcy  glides. 
The  poet's  art  and  conduct  we  admire, 
"When  aftigry  Vulcan  rolls  a  flood  of  fire ; 
"When  on  the  groves  and  fields  the  deluge  preys. 
And  wrap'  the  crackling  stubble  in  the  blaze. 
Kor  less  our  pleasi^re,  when  the  flame  divides. 
And  di'nbs  aspiring  round  the  caldrwi's  sides  j 
From  ^he  dark  bottoqj  work  the  waters  up, 
Swell,  boil,  and  hiss,  and  bubble  to  the  top. 
Thus  io  smooth  liijns,  snjqpth  subjects  we  rehearse. 
But  the  roijgh  ro^l^  foars  in  as  rough  a  verse  **. 
If  gay  the  subject,  gay  must  be  the  song. 
And  the  brisk  numbers  quickly  ^lide  along : 
When  the  fields  flourish,  qr  the  ^kies  unfold 
Swift  from  the  flying  hinge  their  g^tes  of  gold. 
If  sad  the  theme,  then  each  grave  Ime  moves  slow. 
The  mournful  numbers  languishing! y  flqw, 
And  drag,  and  labour,  with  a  weight  of  woe : 
If  e'er  the  boding  bird  of  night,  who  mqurns 
CKer  ruins,  desolation,  graves,  and  urns, 
With  piercing  screams  the  darkness  should  iqrade. 
And  break  the  silence  of  the  dismal  shade. 
When  things  are  small,  the  terms  should  still  be  fo : 
For  low  words  please  us,  when  the  theme  is  Iqw. 
But  when  some  giant,  horrible  and  grim. 
Enormous  in  his  gait,  and  vast  in  every  limb. 
Stalks  towering  on ;  the  swelling  words  must  rise 
In  jnst  proportion  to  the  monster's  size. 
If  some  large  weight  his  hii^e  arms  strive  to  shove, 
The  verse  tqq  labours  j  the  throng'd  words  scarce 

move. 
When  each  stliTclod  beqeijth  the  ponderous  plough 
Crumbles  and  breaks :  th*  enoumber'd  lines  m^rob 

slqw. 
Kor  less;  when  pilots  catch  the  friendly  gales, 
Unfurl  their  shrouds,  and  hoist  the  wide-8tretch»d 

sails. 
But  if  the  poem  suffers  from  delay. 
Let  the  lines  fly  precipitate  away. 
And  when  the  viper  issues  fromT  tne  brake ; 
Be  quick ;  with  stones,  and  brands,  and  fire,  attack 
His  rising  crest,  and  drive  the  serpent  back. 

"  Most  of  these  examples  are  drawn  word  for 
word  from  Virgil. 
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When  night  descends;  or,  stunn'd  by  numertMis 

strokes,  ' 

And  groaning,  to  the  earth  drops  the  vast  ox ; 
The  line  too  sinks  with  correspondent  sound. 
Flat  with  the  steer,  and  headlong  to  the  ground. 
When  the  wild  ^ve^  subside,  and  ten^pests  cease. 
And  hush  their  roarings  aqd  their  rage  to  peaoe  ; 
So  o<^  we  see  the  interrupted  strain 
Stopped  |n  the  midst, — and  with  the  silent  ma)n. 
Pause  (or  a  space — at  last  it  glid^  again. 
When  Priam  strains  his  aged  arm,  to  throw 
His  unavailing  javelin  at  the  foe ; 
( His  blood  congeal 'd,  and  every  nerve  unstrung). 
Then  with  the  theme  complies  his  artful  song; 
Like  him  the  solitary  numbers  flow 
Weak,  trembling,  melancholy,  stiff,  and  slow. 
Not  so  young  Pyrrhus.  who  with  rapid  force 
Beats  down  embattled  armies  in  his  course: 
The  ragipg  youth  on  trembling  Uion  falls. 
Bursts  her  strong  gates,  and  shakes  her  lofty  walls; 
Provokes  his  flying  courser  to  his  speed. 
In  full  career  to  charge  the  wariike  steed ; 
He  pil^  the  field  with  mountains  of  the  slain.; 
He  pours,  he  storms,  he  thunders  thro^  the  pla!B« 
In  this  the  poet's  justest  conduct  lies, 
W^hen  with  the  various  subjects  he  complies.. 
To  sink  with  judgment,  and  with  jodgmeqt  rise. 
We  see  him  now,  remissive  of  his  force. 
Glide  with  a  low,  and  inofiensive  coarse; 
Stript  of  the  gawdy  dress  of  words  he  goes. 
And  scarcely  lifts  the  poem  up  from  prose : 
And  now  he  brings  with  loosen'd  reins  alonf 
All  in  a  full  career  the  boundless  song ; 
In  wide  array  luxuriantly  he  ponrs 
A  crowd  of  words,  and  opens  all  his  stores: 
The  lavish  eloquence  redundant  flows, 
Thick  as  the  fleeces  of  the  winter-snows. 
When  Jove  invests  the  naked  Alps,  and  sheds 
The  silent  tempest  on  their  hoar^  heads. 
Slometimes  the  godlike  fury  he  restrains. 
Checks  his  impetuous  speed,  and  draws  the  reins; 
BalancM  and  potn'd,  he  neither  sinks  nor  soars. 
Ploughs  the  mid  space,  and  steers  between  th« 

shores. 
And  shaves  the  confines ;  till,  all  dangers  past. 
He  shoots  with  joy  into  the  port  at  last. 

For  wl)at  remains  unsung ;  I  now  dedaro       ' 
What  claims  the  poet's  last  and  strictest  care. 
When,  all  adventures  past,  his  labomi  tend 
In  one  continued  order  to  their  end  ; 
When  the  proud  victor  on  his  conquest  smiles. 
And  sale  ei\)oys  the  triumph  of  his  toils ; 
Let  him  by  timely  diffidence  be  aw'd. 
Nor  trust  too  soon  th'  nnpolish'd  piece  abroad* 
Ob !  may  his  rash  ambition  ne'er  inflame 
His  breast,  with  such  a  dangerous  thirst  of  fame  I 
Bui  let  the  terrour  of  disgrace  control 
The  warm,  the  partial  fondness  of  the soal; 
And  force  the  bard  to  throw  his  passion  by. 
Nor  view  his  offspring  with  a  parent's  eye, 
Till  his  aflTections  are  by  ju^ice  crost. 
And  aJI  the  father  in  the  judge  is  lost. 
He  seeks  his  friends,  nor  trusts  himself  alone. 
But  asks  their  judgment,  and  resigns  his  owli; 
Begs  them,  with  urgent  prayers,  tobeshioere, 
Jnst  and  exict,  a^d  rigidly  severe ; 
Due  verdict  to  prinounre  on  every  tbongbt. 
Nor  spare  the  siixhte>t  shadow  of  a  flsult ; 
But.  Sent  ngainst  htrn«<elf,  and  strictly  nice; 
He  t  banks  each  critic  that  detoett  %  vioa  i 
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TholchJMu'd  with  what  bit  judgment  can  defend, 
He  joins  the  partial  sentence  of  bis  friend. 
The  piece  thrown  by ;  the  careful  bard  reviews 
The  long-forgotten  Iai>ours  of  his  Muse : 
Lo !  on  all  sides  far  different  objects  rise, 
And  a  new  prospect  strikes  bis  wondering  eyen. 
Warm  from  the  brain,  the  lines  bis  love  engrossed, 
Kow  in  themselves  their  former  selves  are  lost 
Now  his  own  labours  he  begins  to  blame, 
And' blushing  reads  them  with  regret  and  shame. 
He  loaths  the  piece ;  condemns  it ;  nor  can  find 
The  genuine  stamp,  and  image  of  his  pnind. 
Tbb'thottght  and  that,  indignant  he  rejects; 
When  most  secure,  some  danger  he  suspects ; 
Anxious  he  adds,  and  trembling  he  corrects. 
With  kind  severities,  and  timely  art, 
Lops  the  luxuriant  growth  of  every  part; 
Prunes  the  superfluous  boughs,  that  wildly  stray, 
And  cuts  the  rank  redundancies  away. 
Thus  arm'd  with  proper  discipline  he  stands, 
By  day,  by  night,  applies  his  healing  hands, 
From  every  line  to  wipe  out  every  blot. 
Till  the  whole  piece  is  guiltless  of  a  fault. 
Hard  is  the  task,  but  needful,  if  your  aim 
Tends  to  the  prospect  of  immortal  fame. 
If  some  unfinishM  numbers  limp  behind. 
When  the  warm  poet  rages  unconfin*d. 
Then  when  his  swift  invention  scorns  to  stay. 
By  a  full  tide  of  genius  whirled  away ; 
He  brings  the  sovereign  cure  their  failings  claim, 
Confirms  the  sickly,  and  supports  the  lame. 
Oft  as  the  seasons  roll,  renew  thy  pain, 
And  bring  the  poem  to  the  test  again. 
In  different  lights  th'  expression  must  be  rang'd, 
The  garb  and  colours  of  the  words  be  chang'd. 
With  endless  care  thy  watchful  eyes  must  pierce. 
And  mark  the  parts  distinct  of  every  verse. 
In  this  persist ;  for  oft  one  day  denies 
The  kind  assistance  which  the  next  supplies  ; 
As  oft,  without  your  vigilance  and  care. 
Some  faults  detected  by  themselves  appear. 
And  now  a  thousand  errours  you  explore. 
That  lay  involv'd  in  mantling  clouds  before. 
Oft,  to  improve  bis  Muse,  the  bard  should  try, 
By  turns,  Ihe  temper  of  a  different  sky. 
For  thus  his  genius  takes  a  different  face 
From  every  differ^^nt  genius  of  a  place. 
The  soul  too  changes,  and  the  bard  may  find 
A  thousand  various  motions  in  his  mind. 
New  gleams  of  light  will  every  moment  rise, 
While  from  each  part  the  scattering  darkness  flies. 
And,  as  he  alters  what  appears  amibs, 
He  adds  new  flowers  to  beautify  the  piece. 
But  here,  ev'n  here,  avoid  th'  extreme  of  such, 
Who  with  excess  of  care  correct  too  much : 
Wliote  barbarous  hands  no  calls  of  pity  bound. 
While  with  th'  infected  parts  they  cut  the  sound. 
And  make  the  cure  more  dangerous  than  the  wound , 
Till,  all  the  blood  and  spirits  draiuM  away. 
The  body  sickens,  and  the  parts  decay ; 
The  native  beauties  die,  the  limbs  appear 
Rough  and  deformed  with  one  coutioued  scar. 
No  fixt  determin'd  number  I  enjoin, 
But  when  some  years  shall  perfect  the  design. 
Reflect  on  life ;  and,  mmdful  of  thy  span, 
Whose  scanty  limit  bounds  the  days  of  man. 
Wide  o'er  the  spacious  world,  without  delay. 
Permit  the  finished  p'ece  to  take  its  way ; 
Till  all  mankind  admires  the  heavenly  song. 
The  theme  of  every  hand  and  every  tongue. 


See!  thy pleasMfriendi thy fpretdiiig glory dnvi^ 
Each  with  bis  voice  to  swell  the  vast  applause; 
The  vast  applause  shall  reach  the  sUrry  frame. 
No  years,  no  ages,  shall  obscure  thy  fsme. 
And  Earth's  last  ends  shall  hear  thy  darling  i  _ 
Shall  we  then  doubt  to  scorn  all  worldly  views, 
And  not  prefer  the  raptures  of  the  Muse  ? 
Thrice  happy  bards !  who,  taught  by  Hecveiij 

obey 
These  rules,  and  follow  where  they  lead  the  way; 
And  bear  the  faithful  precepts  I  bettowM, 
InspirM  with,  rage  divine,  and  labouring  with  tbi 

god. 
But  art  alone,  and  human  means,  most  fiiil, 
Nor  these  instructive  precepts  will  prevail. 
Unless  the  gods  their  present  aid  supply, 
And  look  with  kind  indulgence  finom  the  sky. 
I  only  pointed  out  the  paths  that  lead 
The  panting  youth  to  steep  Parnassus*  head; 
And  show'd  the  tuneful  Muses  from  afar, 
Mixt  in  a  solemn  choir,  and  dancing  there* 
Thither  forbidden  by  the  fates  to  go, 
I  sink  and  grovel  in  the  world  below. 
Deterr'd  by  them,  in  vain  I  labour  up. 
And  stretch  these  hands  to  grasp  the  distant  topb 
Enough  for  me,  at  distance  if  I  view 
Some  bard,  some  happier  bard,  the  path  punoe^ 
Who,  taught  by  me  to  reach  Parnassus'  crown. 
Mounts  up,  and  calls  his  slow  companions  on. 
But  yet  these  rules,  perhaps,  these  humble  lajs. 
May  claim  a  title  to  a  share  of  praise ; 
When,  in  a  crowd,  the  gathering  youths  shiU 

hear 
My  voice  and  precepts  with  a  willing  car ; 
Close  in  a  ring  shall  press  the  listening  throog; 
And  learn  from  me  to  regulate  their  song. 
Then,  if  the  pitying  fates  prolong  my  breath, 
And  from  my  youth  avert  the  dart  of  Death ; 
Whene'er  I  sink  in  life's  declining  stage. 
Trembling  and  fainting  on  the  verge  of  age. 
To  help  their  wearied  master  shall  they  run. 
And  lend  their  friendly  hands  to  guide  him  od  ; 
I'hrough  blooming  groves  bis  tardy  progress  wait, 
And  set  him  gently  down  at  Phoebus'  gate, 
71ie  while  he  sings,  before  the  hallowed  shrine. 
The  sacred  poets,  and  the  tuneful  Nine. 
Here  then  in  Roman  numbers  will  we  riie. 
And  lift  the  fame  of  Virgil  to  the  skies  ; 
Ausonia's  pride  and  boast;  who  brings  along 
Strength  to  my  lines,  and  spirit  to  my  song : 
First  how  the  mighty  bard  transported  o'er 
The  sacred  Muses  from  the  Aonian  shore ; 
Led  the  fair  sisters  to  th'  Hesperian  plains. 
And  sung  in  Roman  towns  the  Grecian  strains^ 
How  in  his  youth  to  woods  and  groves  he  fled. 
And  sweetly  tun'd  the  soft  Sicilian  reed ; 
Next,  how,  in  pity  to  th'  Ausonian  swains. 
He  rais'd  to  Heaven  the  honour  of  the  plains; 
Rapt  in  Triptolemus's  car  on  high. 
He  scatter'd  peace  and  plenty  from  the  sky ; 
Fir'd  with  his  country's  fame,  with  loud  alarms. 
At  last  he  rous'd  all  Latium  up  to  arms ; 
In  just  array  the  Phrygian  troops  bestow'd, 
And  spoke  the  voice  and  language  of  a  god. 
Father  of  verse  !  from  whom  our  honours  spnof ; 
See  !  from  all  parts,  our  bards  attend  their  king; 
Beneath  thy  banners  rang'd,  thy  fune  increase, 
And  rear  proud  trophies  from  the  spoils  of  Greece 
Low,  in  Elysian  fields,  her  tuneful  throng 
Bow  to  thy  laurels,  and  adore  thy  song: 
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On  tbee  t]<^  tby  country  tnrns  her  eyes  ; 
On  thee  ber  poets*  future  fome  r^1|es. 
See !  how  in  crowds  they  court  thy  aid  divine 
(Ppr  all  their  honours  but  depend  on  thine) ; 
Taught  from  the  womb  tby  numbers  to  rehearse. 
And  sip  the  balmy  sheets  of  every  ver^ 
UnrivalPd  bard  !  all  ages  shall  decree 
The  first  unenvy'd  palm  of  f^me  to  thee; 
Thrice  happy  bard  !  thy  boundless  glory  flies. 
Where  never  mortal  must  attempt  to  rise ; 
$uch  heavenly  numbers  in  thy  song  we  hear, 
And  more  than  human  accents  charm  the  ear ! 
To  thee,  his  darljng,  Phoebus*  hands  impart 
Jlis  soul,  his  genius,  and  immortal  art. 
What  help  or  merit  in  these  rules  are  shown, 
Jhe  youth  must  owe  to  thy  sop^rt  alone. 


The  youth,  whos6  wandering  feet  with  eare  I  led 
Aloft,  o*er  steep  Parnassus*  sacred  head ; 
Taught  from  thy  great  example  to  explore 
Those  arduous  paths  which  thou  bast  trod  before* 
Hail,  pride  of  Italy  !  thy  country's  grace ! 
Hail,  glorious  light  of  all  the  tuneful  race ! 
For  whpm,  we  weave  the  crown,  and  altars  raise  ; 
And  with  rich  incense  bid  the  temples  blaze ; 
Our  solemn  hymns  shall  still  resound  thy  praiie* 
Hail,  holy  bard,  and  boundless  in  renown  1 
Thy  fkuie,  dependent  on  thyself  alone, 
Requires  no  song,  no  numbers,  but  thy  own. 
Look  down  propitious,  and  my  thoughts  inspire  { 
Warm  my  chaste  bosom  with  thy  sacred  fire  ! 
Let  all  thy  flames  with  all  their  raptures  roll^ 
I  Deep  in  my  breast,  and  kindle  all  my  sool  I 
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THE  REV.  PHILIP  FRANCIS. 


Few  memoin  have  been  handed  down  to  us  of  the  able  translator  of  Horace  an& 
Demosthenes.  He  was  of  Irish  extraction,  if  not  bom  in  that  kingdom ;  wheire  his 
father  was  a  dignified  clergyman,  and,  among  other  preferments,  held  the  rectory  6f 
St  Mary,  Dublin,  from  which  he  was  rqected  by  the  court  on  account  of  his  Tory 
principles.  His  son,  our  author,  was  also  educated  )br  the  church,  and  obtained  a 
doctor's  degree.  His  edition  of  Horace  made  his  name  known  in  England  about  the 
year  1143,  and  raised  him  a  reputation,  as  a  classical  editor  and  translator,  which  no 
subsequent  attempts  have  been  able  to  diminish.  Dr.  Johnson,  many  ;^ears  after 
other  rivals  had  started,  gave  him  this  praise:  "The  lytical  part  of  Horace  never 
can  be  properly  translated ;  so  much  of  the  excellence  is  in  the  numbers  and  the 
intpression.  Francis  has  done  it  the  best:  111  take  his,  five  out  of  six,  against  thei^ 
all.'* 

Some  time  after  the  publication  of  Horace,  he  appears  to  have  come  over  to 
England;  where,  in  1753,  he  published  a  translation  of  part  of  the  Orations  of 
Demosthenes,  intending  to  comprise  the  whole  in  two  quarto  volumes.  It  was  a 
matter  of  some  importance  at  that  time  to  publish  a  large  work  of  this  kind,  and  the 
author  had  the  precaution  therefore  to  secure  a  copious  list  of  subscribers.  Un- 
ftrtunately,  however,  it  had  to  conteitd  with  the  acknowledged  merit  of  Leland^s 
Translation ;  and,  allowing  their  respective  merits  to  have  been  nearly  equal,  Leland's 
liad  at  least  the  priority  in  point  of  time,  and,  upon  comparison,  was  preferred  by  the 
critics,  as  being  more  firee  and  eloquent,  and  leas  literally  exact  This,  however,  did 
not  arise  from  any  defect  in  our  author's  skill,  but  was  merely  an  errour,  if  an  errour 
at  all,  in  judgment:  for  he  conceived  that  as  few  liberties  as  possible  ought  tot  be 
taken  with  the  style  of  his  author,  and  that  there  was  an  essential  difference  between 
a  literal  translation,  which  only  he  considered  as  faithfiil,  and  an  imitation,^  in  which 
we  can  never  be  certain  that  we  have  the  author's  words  or  precise  meaning.  In  the 
year  1155,  he  oompleted  bin  purpose  in  a  second  volume,  which  wai  applauded  as  a 
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difficult  work  well  executed,  and  acceptable  to  every  friend  of  genius  and  litetatdre  i 

but  its  success  w  to  by  no  means  correspondent  to  the  ^iihtB  bf  the  author  or  <}f  hii 

friends* 

The  year  befbre  the  firtt  volume  df  his  t)citi6stlifcd€«  appealed,  he  detmnined  to 
attempt  the  drama,  and  his  first  essay  was  a  trag^y,  entitled  Eugenia.  This  ii 
professedly  an  adaptation  of  the  French  Cttiie  to  English  feelings  and  habits,  but  it 
had  not  much  success  on  the  stage.  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  One  of  his  letters  to  his  8on> 
observes,  that  he  did  not  think  it  would  have  succeeded  so  well,  considering  how  long 
our  British  aUdiences  had  been  accustomed  to  murder,  racks,  and  poisoft,  in  tvtrf 
tragedy:  yet  it  affected  the  heart  so  much,  that  it  triumphed  over  habit  and  prejudice 
In  a  subsequent  letter,  he  says  that  the  boxes  were  crowded  till  the  sixth  night,  when 
the  pit  and  gallery  were  totally  deserted,  and  it  was  dropped.  Distress  widwut 
death,  he  repeats,  was  not  sufficient  to  affect  a  true  British  audience,  so  long 
accustomed  to  daggers,  racks,  and  bowls  of  poison;  contrary  to  Horace's  rule,  they 
desire  to  sec  Medea  murder  her  children  on  the  stage.  The  sentiments  were  too 
delicate  to  move  them  :  and  their  hearts  were  to  be  taken  by  storm, '  not  by  parley. 

In  1754,  Mr.  Francis  brought  out  another  tragedy  at  Covent-Garden  theatre, 
entitled  Constantine,  which  was  equally  unsuccessful,  but  appears  to  have  sufiRsrcd 
principally  by  the  improper  distribution  of  the  parts  among  th«  actors^  This  he 
alludes  to,  in  the,  dedication  to  lord  Chesterfield,  with  whom  he  appears  to  hafe 
been  acquainted;  and  intimates,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  disappointments  had 
induced  him  to  take  leave  of  the  stage* 

During  the  political  contests  at  the  beginning  of  the  pfei^nt  reign,  he  employed 
his  pen  in  defence  of  government,  and  acquired  the  patronage  of  lord  Holland; 
who  rewarded  his  services  by  the  rectory  of  Barrow  in  Suffolk,  and  the  chaplain- 
ship  of  Chelsea-hospital.  What  were  his  publications  on  political  topics^  as  they 
were  anonymous,  and  probably  dispersed  among  the  periodical  journals,  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  They  drew  upon  him,  however,  the  wrath  of  Churchill^  who 
in  his  Author  has  exhibited  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Francis  probably  overcharged  by 
spleen  and  envy.  Churchill  indeed  was  so  proftise  of  his  calumny,  that,  long  be- 
fore he  died,  his  assertions  had  begun  to  lose  their  value.  He  is  said  to  have  in- 
tended to  write  a  satirical'  poem,  in  which  Francis  was  to  make  his  appearance  as 
the  ordinary  of  Newgate.  The  severity  of  this  satire  was  better  understood  at  that 
time,  when  the  ordinaries  of  Newgate  were  held  in  very  little  esteem,  and  some  of 
them  were  grossly  ignorant  and  dissolute. 

Mr.  Francis  died  at  Bath,  March  5,  1773,  leaving  a  son,  who  in  the  same  year 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Bengal,  and  is  now  sir  Philip  Francb, 
K.  B.,  and  M.  P.  for  Appleby. 

Of  all  the  classical  writers,  Horace  is  by  general  consent  allowed  to  be  the  moit 
difficult  to  translate ;  yet  so  universal  has  been  the  ambition  to  perform  this  taik, 
that  scarcely  an  English  poet  can  be  named  in  whose  works  we  do  not  find  some 
part  of  Horace.  These  efforts,  however,  have  not  so  frequently  been  directed  to 
give  the  sense  and  local  meaning  of  the  author,  as  to  tranfuse  his  satire,  and  adapt 
it  to  modern  persons  and  times.    But  of  the  few  who  have  exhibited  the  whole  of 
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iiiii  mieiMd^f  iptei  iti  ah  Eiigliih  dmi,  Mr.  Francis  has  been  nippoted  to  have 
kicceeded  best  in  that  whkh  U  most  difficulti  the  lyric  part,  and  likewise  to  have 
conveyed  the  spirit  and  sense  of  the  ciriginal^  in  the  Epistles  ahd  Satires^  with 
least  iijury  to  the  genius  of  the  author.  In  his  pre^ce^  be  acknowledges  his 
obligatloiil  to  Dr.  Dtmkin,  a  poet  of  some  celebrity^  and  9h  excellent  classical 
kholar. 

Wbil^  Hcfrace  is  ^oiounted  the  most  diflScult,  he  is  petfaaps  tf  all  Latii^ 
authors  the  most  popular;  and  accordingly  we  find  more  frequent  quotations  ftom 
bim  than  ftom  any  other.  He  is  in  Latin  what  Pope  fs  in  English;  and  the 
teasod  is  honourable  to  his  talents,  to  the  refinement  and  elegalice  of  his  senti- 
ments, and  to  the  Universal  range  he  took  through  the  ettedsiVe  provinces  of 
Inanners,  morals,  and  criticism.  He  veas  contemporary  with  Virgil  and  Varius, 
by  whose  mean^  he  obtained  tbe  pattonage  of  Miecenas  and  Augustus.  To  M»* 
cenas,  he  was  so  warmly  attached,  that  it  has  bea[i  supposed,  but  not  on  suffi* 
tient  audiority,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  order  to  follow  his  generous 
patron,  tt  is  certain  that  he  died  soon  after  M secenas,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
his  agei  and  in  the  year  eighth  bebtt  the  Christiaaenu 
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Thi  wdriM  of  BoHte  have  been  aiwayi  ntimbered  aoidiig  tlie  nidst  Tddibie  iieniaiiu  <^  adtl^dt^;  If 
ire  may  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  his  commentatoi^;  he  hat  united  in  bi#  lyric  {loetry  tbfe 
^tbuiiasm  of  Pindar,  the  mi^y  of  Alcani ,  the  teilderoesi  of  Sappho,  and  the  chamHog  leVities  di 
Anacreon.  Yet  he  bat  beauties  of  his  own  genius,  his  own  manner,  that  form  his  peculiar  character. 
Many  of  his  odek  are  vAried  with  irony  and  satire  $  with  delicacy  and  humckir;  wiih  easci  arid  pleaaant* 
ly.  Some  of  them  wbre  written  in  the  first  heat  of  imagination,  when  circumstances  of  time;  place4» 
penoDS,  were  strong  upon  him.  In  others,  he  Hses  in  full  poetical  dignity )  sublime  hi  trntimeiitif 
^  bold  in  Alldsions,  and  profhse  of  figures;  firogal  Of  #ords,  cttrioutf  in  his  Choice,  arid  happily  tenturoua 
in  his  uie  of  them  j  pure  in  his  diction,  animated  in  his  exprettlOns,  and  harmonious  in  his  numbers; 
artful  in  the  plans  of  his  poems,  regular  in  their  conduct,  add  happy  in  their  execution.  Surely  the 
best  attempu  to  translate  so  various  an  author,  will  require  great  iddulgbUce,  And  any  tolerable 
auccess  may  deserve  it  But  perhaps  we  dhall  better  see  the  Variety  of  our  poet^s  geniuA  by  oonsidefo 
ing,  if  such  an  expression  may  be  forgiven^  the  various  genius  of  lyric  poetry. 

in  the  fitst  ages  of  Gre^ce^  the  lyric  Muse  was  particulariy  appointed  to  celebhite  the  praiAes  of  the 
jiods  and  heroes  in  their  festivabk  The  noblest  precepU  of  philosophy  were  enlivened  by  niuiiicj  and 
animated  bjr  the  language  of  pbetry,  while  reason  governed  the  raptures^  which  a  religiouft 
cnthteiasm  inspired.  We  may  therefore  believe,  that  nothing  cduk)  enter  into  its  compositions,  bat 
what  was  chaste  and  correct,  awful  and  Sublitne,  while  it  %as  employed  in  singing  the  praises  of  gods, 
and  immortalising  the  actions  of  men ;  in  supporting  the  sacred  truths  of  religion,  and  encouraging  the 
practice  of  moral  virtue.  Such  was  its  proper,  natural  character.  But  it  soon  lost  this  Ori^dal  ex- 
cellenoe,  and  became  debased  to  every  light  description  of  lofe,  dances,  fbasts,  gallantry,  and 
wine.  In  this  view  it  may  be  compared  to  one  of  its  first  masters,  who  descended  (accbrding  t6 
an  expression  of  Quintilian)  into  sporU  and  loves^  although  naturally  formed  for  nobler  iubjects. 

Yet  this  alteration,  though  it  lessened  its  natural  dignity,  seems  to  have  added  to  that  pleasing  ta- 
rietjr^  t6  which  no  other  poetry  can  pretend.  For  when  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  persons,  who 
fint  cultivated  the  different  kinds  of  poems,  gave  to  each  kind  those  numbers,  which  Seemed  moft 
proper  for  it ;  as  lyric  poetry  had  given  birth  to  all  sorU  Of  verse,  to  it  preserved  td  itself  all  the 
soeaaures  of  which  they  afo  composed,  the  pentametet-  alone  except^.  Thus  a  tariety  of  Subjects  is 
agn^eeably  maintained  by  &  variety  of  numbers,  and  they  have  both  contributed  to  thUt  free,  unbounded 
ipirit,  which  forms  the  peculiar  character  of  lyric  poetry* 

in  this  freedom  of  spirit  it  disdains  to  mark  the  transitions,  which  preserve  a  connection  In  all  oih€t 
trritingSy  and  which  naturally  conduct  the  mind  from  one  thought  to  another*  From  whence  it 
tettst  often  happen,  that  while  a  translator  is  grammatically  explaining  his  author,  and  opening  his 
ireafloning,  that  genius  and  manner,  and  boldness  of  thinking,  which  are  effects  Of  an  immediate  poetical 
enthusiasm,  shall  either  be  wholly  lost,  or  greatly  dissipated  and  enfeebled. 

It  is  remalrkable,  that  this  kind  of  poetry  was  the  first  that  appearcid  in  Home,  as  it  was  the  tatt 
Cliat  was  known  in  Greece,  and  was  used  in  the  same  subjects  by  the  Romans,  while  they  had  not  yet 
aoy  correspondence  with  Greece  and  her  learning;  However,  it- continued  in  almost  its  first  rudenels 
until  the  Augustan  age,  when  Horace,  improved  I  y  readidg  add  imitating  the  Grecian  poets,  carried 
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it  at  once  to  its  perfection^  and,  in  the  judgment  of  Quintilian,  k  almost  tlie  only  Latk  lyite  poet 
worthy  of  being  read. 

If  we  should  inquire  into  the  state  of  Ijrric  poetry  among  English  writers,  we  shall  be  obliged  tsoot- 
fern  that  their  taste  was  early  Titiated,  and  their  judgment  unhappily  misguided,  by  the  too  grsit 
snooess  of  one  man  of  wit,  who  first  gave  Pindar's  name  to  a  wild,  irregular  kind  of  Tessiicstioa,  oC 
which  there  is  not  one  instance  in  Pindar.  All  his  nnmbeis  are  exact,  and  alt  his  strophes  regolab 
But  from  the  authority  of  Cowley,  supported  bj^  an  incomiderate  imitation  of  some  other  cnisesft 
writers,  every  idler  in  poetry,  who  has  not  sti;en|th  or  indiptry  sufficioit  to  confine  bb  rbymes  asd 
numbers  to  some  constant  form  (which  can  alone  give  them  real  harmony),  makes  an  ait  of  wsaio- 
Ing,  and  then  calls  bis  work  a  Pindaric  ode,  in  which,  by  the  same  justness  of  criticism,  hisimsgist* 
tion  is  as  wild  and  licentious  as  his  numbers  are  loose  and  irregular. 

To  avoid  this  fault,  all  the  measures  in  the  followhig  translation  are  constantly  mabstaiaed  tkfosgk 
each  oda,  except  in  the  Carmen  Seculare.  But  it  may  be  useless  to  excuse  particulars,  when  poniUf 
the  Wh6le  poem,  in  its  present  form,  may  be  condemned.  Yet  by  foreigners  it  has  been  Cified  BIr. 
8anadon*8  master-piece;  and  since  the  odes  of  Horace  are  certainly  not  in  that  order  at  pfCMot,  is 
which  they  were  originally  published,  it  has  been  esteemed  an  uncommon  proof  of  bis  critical  sagsn^ 
.  Ip  ba^ve  reiQ^c^ec^ia  ooo  wMt  so  many  broken  parts,  that  have  so  long  perptexedf  the  best  coameft. 
tatorp.  Yet  t^  i^eadeir  will  find  soma  alteration  of  Mr.  Sanadon's  plan,  for  whkb  thatrafltfitork 
•obU^  to  tha  learned  mi  reverend  lift.  Jones,  who  lately  published  a  very  vnlosMef  eMsi  if 
So»ce* 

Althopgh  it  waa  imppssible  to  preserve  ear  author's  measures,  yit  the.  form  oT  his  sMpbuksi 
heeft  ofyok  tmkaled,  and,  m  general,  there  will  be  fonnda  greaser  number  of  diffinwut  staacas  in  Ik 
transktion,  than  in  the  originaL  One  advantage  there  is  peculiar  to  English  stanxae^  that  tmt  4 
them  have  a  natarsd  ease  and  Anency ;  others  seem  formed  for  homour  and  pleaeantry ;  while  s  ^ 
kind  has  iitone  oCdignity  and  solemnity  proper  for  snbttmer  sofat^ects.  Tbas  the  measwes  and  ftimif 
the  stanza  will  often  show  the  design  and  cast  of  the  ode. 

.  in  the  translation  it  has  not  only  been  eodeafvonrod  to  pve  the  poet's  general  meaning,  but  ts 
pces^ve  that  force  of  expression,  in  which  bi6  peculiar  happiness  consists,  and  that  boldness  of  epittos, 
for  which  one  (^  his  commentators  caUs  him  wonderful,  and  almost  divine.  Manjr  odes,  eSpedsUy  h 
th)B  first  book,  have  little  more  than  choice  of  words  and  harmony  of  numhers  to  make  them  not  sa* 
worthy  of  their  author;  and  although  these  were  really  the  asost  dtflkult  pasts  of  the  transhdoa,  jit 
they  will  be.oeruinly  least  entertaining  to  an  English  reader.  In  the  Usual  manner  oTparapbnse* 
unitatioo,  it  had  not  boon  impossible  to  liave  given  them  mors  spirit,  according  tatiietasie  of  maayi 
moderiA  critic,  by  enlaiiging  the  poet's  design,  and  adding  to  his  thoughts;  but,  however  hsrdy  ^ 
trai^lator  may  seem  by  his  present  adventurous  undertaking,  this  was  a  presumption,  o^  whkh  he  vM 
Tery  little  capable. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  useless,  and  ill-natured  labour,  to  pohitout  the  fonlta  m  olhervetsisfirQrstf 
poet.  Let  us  rather  acknowledge,  that  there  are  excellent  lines  in  them,  of  which  the  present  trWf 
lator  hap  taken  as  many  as  he  coold  use  upon  his  plan,  and  wishes,  for  the  sake  ol^  the  public,  ^  coal 
be  found  to  exceed  a  hundred*  ' 

Yet  still  the  ^  more  valuable  parts  of  our  author  remahi  to  be  conaldMed.  If  hi  bis  bd«  te 
appears,  with  aU.  the  charms  and  graces  and  omamonts  ofi  poetry,  in^  his  Cpistles  and  Sstiici  bi 
gives  us  the  noblest  precqpts  of  piiilosophy,  that  ever  formed  the  human  heart,  or  hnprored  tk 
undenttanding.  He  tells  us,  that  ilomer  shows  in  a  clearer  and  more  persuasive  manner  fte 
beauty  and  advantages  of  virtue,  the  deformity  and  dangers  of  vice,  than  even  tiie  Stoic  asd 
Academician  philosophers.  Yet  the  morality  of  Homer  is  confined-  to  pcditlcs ;  to  the  vnrton  or 
vices  of  princes,  upon  whom,  indeed,  the  happiness  or  misery  of  Qieir  people  depends.  Sst 
in  the  morality,  of  Horace,  the  liappiness  and  misery  of  all  human  kind  are  roterested.  Beie  tk 
gratitude  and  afiecUou  doe  to  a  good  father  for  bis  care  and-  tenderness  are  impressed  upoo  tk 
child.  Here  we  are  tought,  that  real  greatness  docs  not  arise  from  the  accident  otbeios  ooMy 
born,  or  descended  from  a  race  of  titled  ancestors.  We  must  imitate  those  virtues,  to  »lwk 
they  were  indebted,  for  their  titles.     Such  arc  the  sentiments  of  oor  poet's  phifosophy. 

If.  bis  religion  were  a  subject  for  our  curiosity,  it  will  appear  to  have  been  fbunded  opoo  tk 
best  reasoning  of  the  hiraian  undetsUnding.    He  asserts  a  supreme  BeinJ,  with  that  noWsi*^ 
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tf  IM,  un9t  nil  maout  geoerttar  ipi6,  nee  v))^  i)ufrqtia«i  'fit6n«  iiot  iebuttlhnu  l^^iD  ^is 
Mul;  iffi  o^en,*  both  goch  lAid  niieb,  r^ceiv^d  tbMr  exiftfeoo^t  libd  ''tifM>fi  hHn  tbey  d^end  '^ 
tte  cohtrou^ce  of  it  But  as  cfasdi  and  pr^ctl^^  too  firequently  diflTet,  U  b  afbkdowledgctt^  that  d«^ 
|N]M,  atthdug:h  not  professedly  th«  disciple  of  ioy  parttcalar  school,  i)i  general  liv^  an  ^cartei(. 
Ai^  a  teii^iotk  was  happily  suited  to  tha  natural  Molence  of  tiis  dtspbsitkm,  the  tbreleisbess  €f 
hk  twvpef,  and  the  comptoidMMe  giiety  6f  htt  hutilour.  Tet  we  flod  bim  bobeat,  Jiist,  htmaM^ 
•nd  gobd-ilatiired;  finh  hi  bib  iTrfenidihipi;  gt^teftil,  witfadht  fiatttt^,  to  the  bounty  of  Mlaiediai, 
Mid  #My  ototimted  wHh  the  IbHone  ^hich  he  bad  the  honour  bC  fec^vinsp  fVom  his  iliustrioifa 
tiatron.  iUnong  the  aumerous  audmn  of  atot^uity,  others,  perit*tii,  miiiy  he  mote  hditahM,>  dr 
asteemed ;  none  more  amiable,  more  worthy  to  be  beloved.  •* 

The  difieulty  of  translating  this  part  of  hb  worlcs  arises  id  general  from  the  frequent  trandations  of 
Hoes  in  Greeian  writers,  and  parodies  on  those  of  bis  contemporaries;  from  his  iotroduchig  new  eha« 
laeters  on  the  scene,  and  changing  the  speakers  of  bis  dialogues;  fW>m  his  not  marking  bis . 
transitions  from  thought  to  thought,  but  giving  them  as  they  lay  in  bis  mind.  ,  These  unconnected 
tr^naitions  are  of  great  Die  and  spirit ;  nor  should  a  translator  he  too  coldly  regular  in  supplying 
Che  comiectioa,  since  it  will  ba  a  tame  performanoe,  that  gives  us  the  sense  of  Horace,  if  it  be  not 
given  in  his  peculiar  manner. 

Am  his  editors  have  often  perplexed  the  text,  by  altering  the  measures  of  our  author  for  the  sake  of  a 
HiQM  musical  cadence ;  so  they,  who  have  imiUted  or  translated  bim  with  most  success  in  Bngtisb, 
•eem  to  have  forgotten,  that  a  carelessness  of  numbers  is  a  peouUar  part  of  his  cfaaraoter,  which  ought 
to  be  preserved  almost  as  fiuthfolly  as  bis  sentiments. 

Style  is  genius,  and  justly  numbered  amongst  the  fountains  of  the  sublime.  Expresskm  in  poetry  if 
that  colouring  in  paintii^  which  distinguishes  a  master's  hand.  But  the  misfortune  of  our  translators 
is,  that  they  have  only  gne  style ; ,  and  oonaeqoently  all  their  airthors,  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid, 
fre  compelled  to  speak  in  the  same  numben,  and  the  same  unvaried  expression.  The  firee-bora 
apirit  of  poetry  is  oonfined  in  twenty  constant  syllabies,  and  the  sense  regularly  ends  with  every  second 
Isne,  as  if  the  writer  had  not  strength  enough  to  support  himself,  or  courage  enough  to  vwnture  into  a 
tkiid. 

This  undassical  kmd  of  versi6cation  woo&d  be  particularly  most  unnatural  in  a  transbtion  of  Horace. 
It  would  make  him  argue  in  couplets,  and  the  persona  of  his  diaiogoes  converse  almost  in  epigrams. 
The  translator  has  therefore  followed  the  sense  in  one  unbroken  period.  He  has  often  endeavoured  to 
ioiitate  the  prosaic  cadence  of  his  author,  when  he  could  with  msuh  more  ease  have  made  him  appear 
like  a  modem  original.  He  has  run  the  lines  into  each  other,  as  he  believes  it  the  best  manner  of  pre- 
aerving  that  loose,  prosaio  ppetry,  thataegligenceof  numbers,  which  has  ever  been  esteeaoed  ope  of  hit 
peculiar  beauties. 

If  we  consider  the  poetical  qiirit  and  numerous  variety  of  measures  in  hh  Odes,  we  may  believe  this 
careless  versification  ra  his  Satires  was  not  an  effect  of  necessity,  but  of  judgment.  His  fVequent  use  of 
pioverbs  and  <;ommoo  phrases ;  his  diflfbrent  manner  of  expressing  the  same  sentiments  in  his  Odes  and 
Satires,  will  convince  us,  that  he  really  thought  a  satirist  and  a  poet  were  extremely  different 
eharacters)  that  the  language  of  poetry  was  as  unnatural  to  the  morality  of  sfttire,  as  a  low,  fomiliar 
style  to  the  majesty  of  an  epic  poem;  or,  as  he  hlmaelf  expresses  jt,  that  tha  Muse  of  satire  walks  on 
foot,  while  all  her  sisters  soar  into  4he  skifs, 

K  this  criticism  be  just,  the  dispute  between  Juvenal  and  Horace,  with  regard  to  style,  may  with 
#nse  ba  deOided.  In  Juvenal  the  vices  of  his  age  are  shown  in  all  their  natural  horronn.  He 
eommands  his  naders  in  the  language  of  autboiityt  and  terrifies  them  with  images  drawn  in  the 
Mdness  of  •  truly  poetical  spirit  Mb  staqds  like  a  prieat  at  an  altar  saorifldng  to  his  gods;  but 
««ea  a  priest,  in  hi^  warmest  xeal  of  religion,  might  be  forgiven,  if  he  confossed  so  much  humanity, 
««  not  to  take  pleasure  in  hearing  the  groans,  and  searching  bto  the  entrails  of  the  victim. 

There  |s  a  kind  of  natire  of  such  malignity,  as  too  surely  proceeds  from  a  desire  of  gratHying  a 
fosstatotiooal  eroelty  of  tamper.  Thesatiiistdoesvotappear  like  a  magistrate  to  give  sentence  on  the 
wiees  of  mankind,  hut  Ilka  an  executioner  to  slaoghter  tbe  criminal.  It  was  the  saying  of  a  great 
«nn»  that  ha  who  bated  vioa,  bated  manlM ;  but  certainly  he  does  not  love  ^lem  aa  ho  ought,  i^ho 
indidgas  his  Mtoral  sagadty  i^  a  diacen^went  «C  their  fuOtt,  and  foels  «»  iU-totnced  p^atwo  in 
fCjlpQsii^  Ihran  lo  poUie  ftai, 
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662  PREFACE. 

Our  author  wm  f^  anotti^r.ipirtt;  of  a  oatoral  cheerlulneat  qf  (^per ; 
MiicMied  by  the  nolHeiien of  oourtsi  «  good  andent^odiog,  iai|miTed  by  ( 
a  quick  discemment  of  tbdr  freilti^  bu^  in  general,  to  happy  an  art  of  coirecUug  them,  that  hf 
reprorea  irit|iout  ^  ofiendiog,  and  inatpcta  wHhoo^  an  afledation  of  superiority.  He  preierrn  a 
ftreogth  of  reMoniqg  nl^cefsarj  to  pvrsuade,  without  that  dqgniatical  lerioufoeMy  ^hidi  if  apt  ta^ 
difgust  or  djfobligo.  He  hay  ^is  ajdvantage  over  the  \i$id  lattriit,  that  «o  raoeive  hip  iato  ev 
botooif,  wl^ile  he  reaioM  with  good-humour,  and  oorrecfta  |n  the  language  of  friendship.  Mbr  vifl 
his  Satirn  be  less  useful  to  the  present  age,  than  to  that  in'which  they  were  writteo,  since  hs  doei 
not  4faw  )i)s  characters  from  particular  per^qna^  bif t  frf^m  hiim^in  nfture  itaelf,  whi^  is  anrari^  thf 
'  0tmf  in  all  a|es  and  ootintrjes. 
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WORKS  OF  HORACE. 


TRANSLATED  BY  PHILIP  FRANCIS,  D.D. 


ODES, 

BOOK  I. 

ODE  I. 

TO   MJBCftMAS. 

MAoiMAt,  whose  high  lineage  tpringt 
From  iair  Etruria't  ancient  kings, 
O  tbou,  my  patron  and  my  friend, 
On  whom  my  life,  my  feme  depend ; 
In  clouds  th*  Olympic  dost  to  roll. 
To  turn  with  kindling  wheels  the  goal. 
And  gain  the  palm,  victorious  prize  ( 
Bacalt  a  morUl  to  the  skies. 

This  man,  by  faction  and  debate, 
Rais'd  to  the  first  employs  of  state; 
Another,  who  from  Libyans  plain 
Sweeps  to  his  bam  the  various  graii)  j 
A  third,  who  with  unwearied  toil 
Ploughs  cheerful  his  paternal  soil ; 
While  in  their  several  wishes  blest, 
Not  all  the  wealth  by  kings  possest, 
Shall  tempt,  with  f^rful  souls,  to  l^rave 
The  terrours  of  the  foamy  wave. 

When  loud  the  winds  and  waters  wage 
Wild  war  with  elemental  raje, 
The  merchant  praises  tbe  retreat. 
The  quiet  of  his  rural  seat ; 
Yet,  want  untutorM  to  sustain, 
.   foon  rigs  his  shattered  bark  again. 
No  mean  delights  possess  his  soul. 
With  good  old  wine  who  crowns  his  bowl ; 
Whose  eafly  ravels  are  begun 
Ere  half  the  course  of  day  be  run,      ' 
Vow,  by  some  Sficred  fountain  laid, 
Now,  stretched  beneath  some  bowering  shade. 

The  tented  camps  a  soldier  charm, 
Trumpets  and  fifes  bis  bosom  warm ; 
Their  mingled  sounds  with  joy  he'll  hear, 
Tbo6€  sounds  of  war,  which  mothers  fear. 

The  sportsman,  chill*d  by  midnight  Jove, 
Forgtta  bis  tender,  wedded  love, 
Whether  his  faithful  hounds  pursue, 
^nd  hold  the  bounding  hind  in  view  ; 
Whether  the  boar  his  hunters  foils, 
Aad  fo^ng  breaks  the  spreading  toi^ 


An  1vy*wTeatht  fair  leaming'fl  prize^ 
Raises  MM;enat  to  the  skiet. 
The  breezy  grove,  the  masy  roond. 
Where  the  light  nymphi  and  satyrs  bound. 
If  there  the  ncred  Nine  mtpire 
The  breathing  flute,  and  strike  the  lyre^ 
There  let  me  fix  my  last  retread. 
Far  fro^  the  little  vulgar,  and  the  great 
But  if  you  rank  me  with  the  choir. 
Who  tun'd  with  art  the  Grecian  lyre. 
Swift  to  the  noblest  heights  of  &me 
Shall  rise  thy  poem's  deathlei 


ODE  IL 

TO  AUGUSTUS. 

Emougb  of  snow  and  bail  in  tempeftt  dire 
Have  pour'd  on  earth,  while  Heaven's  eternal  sire 
With  red 'right  arm  at  his  own  temples  hurrd 
His  thunders,  and  alarm*d  a  guilty  world. 

Lest  Pyrrha  should  again  with  plaintive  crieii 
Behold  the  monsters  of  the  deep  arise. 
When  to  the  mountain  summit  Proteus  drove 
His  sea-bom  herd,  and  where  the  woodland  dove 

Late  perch'd,  his  wonted  seat,  the  scaly  brood 
Entangled  bung  upon  the  topmost  wood. 
And  every  timorous  native  of  the  plain 
High-floating  swarm  amid  the  boundless  main. 

We  saw,  push'd  backward  to  his  native  soarce. 
The  yellow  Tiber  roll  his  rapid  course, 
With  impious  ruin  threai'mng  Vesta's  fane. 
And  the  ^reat  monuments  of  Kuma's  reign ; 

With  grief  and  rage  while  Ilia's  bosom  glows, 
Boqstful,  for  her  revenge,  his  waters  rose : 
But  now,  th»  uxorious  river  glides  away. 
So  Jove  commands,  smooth -winding  to  the  sea. 

And  yet,  less  numerous  by  their  parents'  crimes. 
Our  sons  ^all  hear,  shall  hear  to  latest  times. 
Of  Roman  arms  with  civil  gore  embru'd. 
Which  better  had  the  Per^ian  foe  subdu'd. 

Among  her  guardian  gods,  what  pitying  power 
To  raise  lier  sinking  state  shall  Rome  Implore  ? 
Shall  her  own  hallow'd  virgins*  earnest  prayer 
Harmonious  charm  offended  Vesta's  ear  ? 

To  whom  shall  Jove  assign  to  purge  away 
The  guilty  deed  ?  Come  then,  bright  god  of  day. 
But  graciods  veil  thy  shoulders  bcamy-brigbt^ 
Ob !  veil  in  clouds  th'  untufferable  light* 
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Or  oooM^tvMt  fQfn  of  fmilef,  while  fOQiid  thee 
rove. 
On  wmntoo  wtQg,  th«  powers  of  mhrth  and  lore ; 
Or  bitber,  Mari,  thine  atpeet  gmcions  bend. 
And  powerful  thy  neglected  race  defend. 

Parent  of  Rome,  amidit  the  rage  of  0ght 
Sated  with  scenes  of  bloody  f^l^^cemifi^ 
Thou,  whom  the  polished  Mtai,  tbe  n^ieeiif  avtAs, 
And  the  stem  soldier's  frown  with  transport  warms : 

Or  thou,  &ir  Maia's  winged  son,  appear, 
JUid  human  shape,  in  prime  of  manhood,  woar  ; 
Declared  the  guardlyii  oftV  imp^ri»ls^^,  . 
Divine  avenger  of  great  Oasar*b  liyte  t 

Oh !  late  retam  to  Heav'n,  and  may  thy  reign 
With  lengthened  blessings  fill  thy  wide  domain  i 
Vor  let  thy  people's  crimes  provoke  thy  flight. 
On  air  swHt-rising  to  the  realms  of  light. 

Oreat  prince  end  fiather  of  the  state,  receive 
The  noblest  triumphs  which  thy  Rome  cun  give ; 
Voir  let  the  Parthian,  with  unponbh'd  pride, 
beyond  his  bounds,  O  C«sar,  dj^re  to  pde  I 


FftANCIS'S  TRANSI^TION 


ODE  III. 


TO  THB  Smr  IM  WBI0I  Tiaotl.  SAtUB  <fO  ATmiB* 

So  may  the  Cyprian  <|oeeD  divine. 
And  the  twin-stars,  with  savhig  ]ustry»  sfafne  ; 

So  ipay  the  Cither  of  tt^e  wjnd 
All  others,  but  the  western  breezes,  bind| 

As  you,  dear  vessel,  safb  restore 
Th'  entrusted  pledge  to  th'  Athenian  shore. 

And  of  my  soul  the  partner  save, 
My  much-lov'd  VirgiU  from  the  raging  wave. 

Or  oak,  or  brass,  with  triple  fold. 
Around  thftdsring  mortal's  bosom  roU'd, 

Who  first  to  the  wild  Ooe«vi's  mge 
Lanch'd  the  fi^l  barli,  and  heard  the  winds  engage 

Tfei^pcstuous,  when  the  South  descends 
Precipitate,  and  with  the  North  contends  ; 

Nor  feared  the  stars  portending  rain, 
Kbr  the  loud  tyrant  of  the  western  main. 

Of  p<^er  supreme  the  storm  to  raise. 
Or  calmer  smooth  the  surface  of  the  seas. 

What  various  fbnns  of  death  could  fright 
The  man,  who  viewM  with  fixt,  unshaken  sight^ 

"^e  floating  monsters,  waves  inflam'd. 
And  rocks  fbr  shipwreok'd  fleets  iU-famM  ? 

Jove  has  the  realms  of  earth  in  vain 
Divided  by  th'  inhabitable  main, 

K  shjps  profsne,  with  fearless  prjde, 
Boui^l  o*er  th'  ipviolable  ^de* 

No  laws,  or  hnman  or  divine, 
Can  the  presumptuous  r^ce  of  mgn  ponfine. 

Thus  from  the  Sun's  ethereal  beam 
When  bold  Prometheus  stole  th'  enlivening  flame. 

Of  fevers  dire  a  ghastly  brood, 
T<U  then  nnkifown,  th'  unhappy  fraud  pursn'd; 

On  Earth  their  horrours  baleful  spread. 
And  the  pale  monarch  of  the  dead. 

Till  then  slow-moving  to  his  prey. 
Precipitately  rapid  swept  his  way. 

Thus  di4  the  venturous  Cretan  dare 
To  tempt,  with  impious  wings,  the  void  of  air » 

Throng^  Hell  Alcides  urg'd  his  course : 
1^0  worlc.  too  high  for  man's  audacious  force. 

Our  foUy  would  attempt  the  skies. 
And  with  gigantic  boldness  impious  rise ; 

Nor  Jove,  p|t>vok'd  by  mortal  pride, 
Can  lay  hfs  40^17  thunderbolts  asi  jc. 


ODE  TV. 
TO  SBsnvs. 

Fuses  whiter  melts  in  vernal  gales. 
And  grateful  sepbjnrs  fill  the  sprnding  saibi 

No  more  the  plonghn)a|i  loves  hjs  fire, 
Kfjpore  the  lb#in  j^herdi  ficir  stalls  deni^ 

while  earth  her  lichekt  "verdure  yields. 
Nor  Jioary  frosU  now  whiten  o'er  the  flields, 

Now  joypiis  through  the  verdant  meads. 
Beneath  the  rismg  MOon,  fhir  Venus  leads 

Her  varions  dance,  mti  with  ^ht  train 
Of  nymphs  and  modest  graces  shakes  the  plaia. 

While  Vulcaii's  glowing  breath  inspires 
The  toilsome  forge,  and  blows  up  all  its  fires. 
^Now  cniwn'd  with  myrtle,  or  thfi  flowers 
Wnnkthfrjlad  earth  horn  her  free  bosom  POQi% 

We'll  oflcr,  in  the  shady  grove. 
Or  lao»b,  or  kid,  as  Pan  shall  best  approve. 

With  equal  pace  impartial  fiite 
^Knocks  at  the  palace  as  the  cottage  gate  | 

Nor  should  oar  sum  of  \lh  extend 
Our  growins;  hopes  beyond  their  destin'd  esd. 

When  sunk  to  Pluto's  shadowy  coasts, 
Opprest  with  darkness  and  the  fahlad  ghosti. 

No  more  the  dice  shall  therft  assign 
To  thee  the  jovial  monaiwhgr  of  wine. 

No  more  shall  you  the  fiur  admir^ 
The  Tirgins'  envy,  aftd  the  yontii's  desice. 


ODE  V. 


Wbilb  liquid  odoors  ronnd  him  hr«athe. 
What  youth,  the  rosy  bower  beneath. 

Now  courts  thee  to  be  Mnd  t 
Pyrrha,  for  whoaeunwny  heart    ' 
Do  you,  thus  dfest  with  careless  art. 

Your  yeltow  tresses  hmd  ? 


How  often  shall  th'  onpraotis'd  ywuth. 
Of  alter'd  gods,  and  iiuur'-d  troth. 

With  tears,  alas!  complain 2 
How  soon  behold,  with  wondennse^si^ 
The  blackening  wjuds  tempesMuma  rite. 

And  scow]  along  the  main  i 

While,  by  his  easy  faith  betrmy'd. 
He  now  enjoys  thee,  golden  maid. 

Thus  amiable  and  kind ; 
He  fondly  hopes  that  you  shaH  pn?v^ 
Thus  ever  vacant  to  his  love. 

Nor  heeds  the  foithless  wind. 

Unhappy  they,  U>  whom,  mtried. 
You  shine,  alas!  in  beaoty's^ride; 

While  I,  now  safoon  shore. 
Will  consecrate  the  f^ictor^  atom. 
And  all  my  giatefol  vows  ]     ~ 

To  Neptune's  mviBg  J 


ODE  VL 

TO  AOntfrJL 


Varius,  who  soars  on  Homer^  wiqg^ 
Agrippa,  shall  thy  conquests  sii^ 
Whate'er,  inspii'd  by  his  commsnd, 
'  The  soldier  dat'don  sea  or  laud. 
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ODE  VIL 


TO  MTllJ^TIpt  TLAVCV$, 

Lit  other  poets,  io  hannoQious  layf ^ 
ImmorUl  Rhodes  or  Mttylene  praise, 
JOr  Ephesns,  or  Coriotb's  towery  pride. 
Girt  by  the  rolling  main  oa  either  side ; 
iOr  Thebef,  or  Ddphps,  for  their  gqds  renown'd. 
Or  Tempo's  plains  with  flowery  honours  crowiiM. 

There  are,  who  sin)?  in  everlasting  strains 
The  towers  where  wisdom's  virgin-goddess  reigns, 
And  ceaseless  toiling  court  the  trite  reward 
Of  olive,  pluck'd  by  every  vulgar  bard. 
For  Juno's  fame,  th'  unnumber'd  tuneful  throng 
IVith  rich  MycensB  grace  their  fkvourite  song» 
And  Argos  boast,  of  pregnant  glebe  to  feed 
The  warlike  hdrse,  and  animate  the  breed : 
But  me,  nor  patient  Lacedcemon  charms, 
Kor  fair  Larissa  with  such  transport  warms. 
As  pare  Albunea's  fer-resounding  source, 
And  rapid  Anio,  headlong  in  his  course, 
Pr  Tibur,  fenc'd  by  groves  from  solar  beams, 
And  fruitful  orchards  batb'd  by  ductile  streams. 

The  south  wind  often,  when  the  welkin  lowers. 
Sweeps  off  the  clouds,  nor  teems  perpetual  showers 
So,  Plancus,  be  the  happy  wisdom  thine. 
To  end  the  cares  of  life  in  mellowM  wine ; 
Whether  the  camp  with  banners  brijfht  displayed, 
Or  Tibur  hold  thee  in  its  thick-wrought  shade. 
When  Teooer  from  his  sire  and  country  fled. 
With  poplar  wreaths  the  hero  crown'd  his  head. 
Recking  with  wine,  and  thus  his  friends  address'd, 
peep  sorrow  brooding  in  each  anxious  breast: 
**  Bold  let  orfollow  through  the  foamy  tides. 
Where  Fortune,  better  than  a  father,  guides; 
Avaunt,  despair !  when  Teucer  calls  to  fame, 
The  same  your  augur,  and  your  guide  the  same. 
Another  Salamis,  in  foreign  clime, 
With  rival  pride  shall  raise  her  head  sublime  f 
So  Phoebus  nods?  ye  sons  of  valour  true, 
Full  often  tried  in  deeds  of  deadlier  hue, 
To  day  with  wine  drive  every  care  away,  . 
To  morrow  tempt  again  the  bonacUeM  sea*** 


TO  TB*LMaq||V8« 

Behold  Soracte's  airy  height. 

See  how  it  nands  a  heap  Of  mow  ; 
Behold  the  winter's  honry  weight 

Oppress  the  labouring  wooda  helmri 
And,  by  the  season's  icy  hand 
Congeal'd,  the  lazy  rivers  stand* 
Now  molt  away  the  winter's  eold. 

And  larger  pile  the  cheerful  fire  ; 
Bring  down  the  vintage  four-year-old. 

Whose  mellov'd  heat  can  mirth  inspiref 
Then  to  the  guardian  powers  divine 
Careless  the  rest  of  life  resign : 
For,  when  the  warring  winds  arise. 
And  o'er  the  fervid  ocean  sweep, 
They  speak — ^and  lo !  the  tempest  dfet 

On  the  smooth  bosonl  of  the  deep  ; 
Unshaken  stands  the  aged  grove. 
And  feels  the  providence  of  Jove. 
To  morrow  with  its  cares  despba. 

And  make  the  present  hour  your  own. 
Be  swift  to  catch  it  as  it  flies. 

And  score  it  up  as  clearly  won ; 
Nor  let  your  youth  disdain  to  prove 
The  joys  of  dancing  and  of  love. 
Now  let  the  g^teful  evening  shade, 

The  public  walks,  the  public  park. 
An  assignation  sweetly  made 

With  gentle  whispers  in  the  dark : 
While  age  morose  thy  vigour  spares. 
Be  these  thy  pleasures,  these  thy  cares. 
The  laugh,  that  from  the  corner  flies, 
The  sportive  fair-one  shall  betray; 
Then  boldly  snatch  the  joyfil  priae  } 

A  ring  or  bracelet  tear  away, 
While  she,  not  too  severely  coy. 
Struggling  shall  yield  the  willing  toy. 
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yjlANCiyS  TRAI^SLATION 


OPE  X. 


HTlffK  TO  MBKCUtr, 
ItlM 

By  doq 
3y  exer 
Hail,  wi 
And  all! 
Sweet  |M 
Thy  pra 

ArUiil 
Wbat^'c 
When  ft 
Even  ye 
With  an 
Bade  th< 

But  of  h^  ^        , 

PJeas'd  with  the  theft  Apollo  ami  I'd. 

YoM  wyre  the  wealthy  Priam's  guide. 
When,  saft^  from  Agamemnon's  pride» 
Through  hostile  pamps,  which  round  him  9prf94 
Their  watchful  fires,  his  way  he  sped. 
Unspotted  spirits  you  consign 
To  blissful  seats  a^d  joys  divine. 
And,  powerful  with  your  golden  wand, ' 
Th(e  light,  unbodied  crowd  commaiid : 
Thus  grateful  does  your  office  prove 
Tp  gods  below,  and  gods  above. 


•PEXI. 


fO   LEUCOMOB. 

^tvB  not,  Lencotipe,  to  pry 

Into  the  secret  wUl  of  fete, 
Kor  impious  magic  vainly  try, 

To  know  our  livies'  uncertain  date; 

Whether  th'  indulgent  power  divine 
Hath  many  seasons  yet  in  store. 

Or  this  the  latest  winter  thine, 

Which  breaks  its  waves  against  the  shor^ 

Thy  life  with  wiser  arts  be  crown'd. 
Thy  filter'd  wines  abundant  pour, 

The  lerigtben'd  hope  with  prudence  bound 
Proportiop'd  to  the  flying  hour; 

Even  while  we  talk  in  careless  ease, 
Our  envious  minutes  wing  their  flight ; 

Then  swift  the  fleeting  pleasure  stize. 
Nor  trust  tomorrow's  doubtful  light 


ODE  XII. 

HTMW  TO  JOVE. 

What  man,  what  hero,  on  the  tuneful  lyre, 
Or  sharp-tonVl  flute,  will  Clio  choose  to  raise 
Deathless  to  fame?  ^Tiat  god  ?  whose  hallow'd 

The  sportive  image  of  the  voice,  [name. 

Shall  in  the  shades  of  Helicon  repeat, 
On  Pindus;  or  on  Hemus,  ever  cool. 
From  whence  the  forests  in  confusion  rose 

To  follow  Qrpheus  and  his  song  ; 
He,  by  his  mouther's  art,  with  soft  delay 
Could  stop  the  river's  rapid  lapse,  or  check 
The  winched  winds.;  with  strings  of  concord  sweet 

Powerful  the  listening  oaks  to  lead. 


Claims'not  th*  etemd  BiM  Ilk  VQQitd  piiiia  I 
Awful  who  reigns  o'er  gods  and  meofopima. 
Who  sea  and  earth— tWi  universal  globe 


ODE  XIIL 

TO   LTMA. 


Ah  !  when  on  Telephus  his  ehanns. 
When  on  his  rosy  neck  and  waxen  arms^ 

Lydia  with  ceaseless  rapture  dwells. 
With  jealous  spleen  my  glowing  bosom  fwdls. 

My  reason  in  confusion  fljes. 
And  on  my  cheek  th*  uncertain  colour  4ies, 

While  the  down-stealing  tear  betn3f» 
The  lingering  flame,  that  on  my  ^taJs  |ireya. 

I  bum,  when  in  excess  of  wine. 
Brutal,  he  soils  those  snowy  arms  of  thine. 

Or  on  thy  lips  the  fterce-fond  boy 
Impresses  with  his  teeth  the  furious  joy. 

If  yet  my  voice  can  reach  your  ear, 
Hope  not  to  find  him  constant  and  siQoece^ 

Cruel  who  hurts  the  fragrant  kiss,        .* 
Which  Venus  bathes  with  quintessence  of  blis% 
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Hirioe  bappy  4h«y,  wbom  love  tmitet 
la  eqnal  r|pture,  and  nncere  delight^ 
ITabroken  by  complaints  or  strife, 
Etco  to  the  latest  hours  of  Ufib 


ODE  XIV. 

TO  THB  MPOMItf 

VwAnr  yme\ !  shalj  the  ^aves  agam 
Tonialtiioiis  bear  thee  to  the  feithless  main  V 
What  would  thy  madness,  thus  wi$h  storms  to  sport? 
Cast  firm  your  aqchor  in  ^he  ^iendly  port 
iBeboM  thy  naked  decks ;  the  wounded  mast 
Aod  sa^yaids  groan  boieatli  the  southern  blast, 
Hor  without  ropes  thy  keel  can  longer  brave 
The  rushhig  fury  of  fa'  npperious  wave : 
Tom  are  thy  sails,  thy  guardian  gods  are  ItJst, 
"Whom  you  might  call  in  future  tempests  tost 
IViiat  though  majestie  in  your  pride  you  stood 
JL  noble  daughter  of  the  Pontic  wood» 
You  now  may  vainly  boast  an  empty  naipe^ 
Or  birth  conspicuous  in  the  rolls  of  fane. 
The  manner,  when  stonns  around  him  rise, 
Ko  longer  oo  a  painted  stem  relies. 
iLhl  yet  take  heed,  lest  these  new  tempesU  sweep 
^  sportive  rage  thy  glories  tp  the  deep. 
Thou,  late  my  deep  anxiety  and' fear. 
And  now  my  tnnd  desire  and  tender  care. 
Ah!  yet  take  heed,  i^void  those  &Ul  seas 
That  loU  ai|Mmg  t^e>h|nlng  Cydades. 


ODE  XV. 


ns  viotaaey  or  miubps. 

WaBW-tlie  perftdioas  shepherd  borp 
^tlM  Spartan  dame  to  Asia>  shore, 
Kerens  the  rapid  winds  oppress^. 
And  ealm'd  them  to  unwilling  rest, 
That  he  might  sine  the  dreadful  fate 
Which  diould  their  guilty  loves  await. 

'*  Fatal  to  Priam's  ancient  sway 
You  be^  th'  ill-omen'd  fair  away  j 
Ifor  soon  shall  Greece  in  arms  arise. 
Deep-sworn  to  break  thy  nuptial  ties. 
What  toils  do  men  and  hone  sustain  ! 
What  carnage  UmmIs  the  Dardan  plain! 
Pallia  prspafea  th«  bounding  car. 
The  shield  and  helm,  and  rage  of  war. 

"  Though  Pfond  of  Venus  'guardian  cafei^ 
111  vain  yon  comb  your  flowing  hair ; 
In  vain  you  sweep  th'  unwarlike  string, 
And  tender  airs  to  females  sing ; 
For  though  t)|e  dart  may  harmless  prov^ 
(The  dart  tliat  frights  the  bed  of  love)  i 
Though  you  escape  the  noise  of  fight, 
Jior  Aiax  oan  overtake  thy  aigbt  i 
Yet  Shalt  thou,  inlsmous  of  Just, 
SoU  those  adulterous  hairs  in  dust. 

*'  Look  back  and  see,  wUh,4|faonB  pace. 
That  rum  of  the  Trqjan  race,    ■ 
Ulysses  drives,  and  sage  in  years 
Fam'd  Nestor,  hoary  chief,  appears, 
l^itrepid  Teucer  sweeps  the  field,      • 
And  Sthenelas,  in  battle  skiird  | 
Or  skill'd  to.guide  with  steady  rein, 
Apd  poor  his  chariot  »'er  the  plai9» 


Undaunted  Me^  shnlt  tfaos  ftals 
While  Diomed,  with  furious  steel. 
In  arms  fyiperior  to  his  sire, 
Bums  after,  thee  with  martial,  fire. 

"  is  when  a  stag  at  distance  spiti 
A  pvowOpg  wolf,  aghast  he  flies. 
Of  pasture  heedless ;  so  shall  you. 
High-panting,  fly  when  they  pursue^  ; 
Not  such  the  promises  you  made, 
Wh^ch  Helen's  easy  heaft  betray'*]^ 
Achilles'  fleet,  wiih  short  delay. 
Vengeful  probracts  the  ifhtal  day: 
But  wheoten  rolling  years  expire,  ' 
Thy  Tioy  shfll  bU^  in  Qrecian  flip.'' 


ODB  xyj. 

TO  miDAlIl. 

DAUOVTBt,  whose  loveliness  the  bofom  wmrifm 
More  than  thy  lovely  mother's  riper  charms, 
Give  to  my  bold  lampoons  whi|t  rate  yon  pleaflet 
To  wasting  flames  copdemn'd,  or  angry  seas* 

But  yet  remember,  nor  the  god  of  wine. 
Nor  Wtbian  Phoebus  from  his'  mmdst  shrine^ 
Nor  Dmdjpmene,  nor  her  priests  possest, 
Can  with  their  sounding  cymbals  shake  the  bfMat 

U\e  furious  anger  in  its  gloomy  vein. 
Which  neither  teraper'd  sword,  nor  raging  mnkly   - 
Nor  fire  wide-wasting,  nor  tremendous  Jove, 
Rushing  in  baleful  thunders  from  above, 

Can  tame  to  fear.  Thus  saogs  the  poef  s  lay— 
*<  Prometheus,  to  inlMrm  his  noMtr  day, 
Their  various  passions  cboae  Mn  ev*ry  beast. 
And  with  the  lion's  rage  iBspir'd  the  hon>att  bieasl'* 

From  anger  all  the  tragic  hcrroora  rose, 
That  crush'd  Thyestes  with  a  weight  of  woea;    * 
From  henoe  proud  cities  date  their  utter  fiiUs^ 
When,  insolent  in  ruin,  o'er  their  walls 

The  wralMil  soldier  drags  the  hostile  piknglv 
That  haughty  asark  of  toUl  ovwthiow. 
Me  too  m  youth  the  heat  of  anger  fb'd, 
And  with  the  rapid  rage  of  rhyme  inspir'd ; 

But  now,  repentant,  shall  the  Muse  agam 
To  softer  numbers  tune  her  melting  strain. 
So  thou  recal  thy  threate,  thy  wrath  control. 
Resume  thy  love,  and  give  me  hack  mv  sopl^ 


ODB  XVIL 

TO  TTMBAItlS. 

Pai«  from  Arcadia's  hills  descendi 

To  visit  oft  my  Sabine  seat^ 
And  here  piy  tender  goofs  deCrnds 

From  rainy  winds,  and  summer's'fiary  heat 

For  when  the  vales,  wide-spreadinf  round. 
The  sloping  hills,  an^  polish'd  rockt, 

With  his  harmonious  pipe  resound. 
In  fearless  safety  graze  my  wandering  floek»| 

Tn  safety  through  the  woody  brake. 
The  latent  shrubs  and  thyme  explore. 

Nor  longer  dread  the  speckled  snake. 
And  tremble  at  the  martial  wolf  no  more. 

Their  poet  to  the  gads  is  dear. 

They  Ipve  his  piety  and  Muse,  * 
And  all  onr  rural  honours  here 

Their  ftow^fy  wealth  aioond  thee  shall  difinst. 
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Here  sbfll  yen  Ute  HaMMbnli  lyre. 

Beneath  a  thad^  mouatam't  (mHr, 
To  sing  frail  Circc'i  guilty  ire, 

And  cba«te  PeiKldpe>s  anbroken  voir, 
Far  from  t^e  bdmkig  dog-star's  rage 

Here  phail  you  cjuaff  our  hann|e^  wine  ; 
Kor  here  shall  Mars  kitempe)pate  wage 

Rude  war  wiA  him  who  rules  the  jovia!  vine  i 
Kor  Cyrus'  bold  suspicions  fear ; 

Not  on  thy  softness  shall  he  lay 
His  desperate  hand,  thy  clothes  to  tear> 

Or  hmua  vqtLpch  thy  festal  crown  away. 
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OUE  XVlIt 

RouKD  CatilQS*  wMfe,  or  in  Tibur's  rich  soil, 
Topla^tthe  gM  fine  be  my  Varus*  fint  toil ; 
For  God  hatJi  proposed  to  the  wretch  who's  athirst, 
To,dnnk*  er  with  beart-gnawing  cares  to  be  curst 
Of  war,  or  of  want,  wbo  e'er  prates  o'er  his  wine  ? 
For  tis  thine,  father  Btoehus;  bright  Venus,  'tis 

/tbine, 
To  charm  all  his  cares.  Yet  that  no  one  may  pass 
Thefr«*edom  and  mirdi  of  a  tenperate  glass 
let  us  think  on  the  Lapitba^s  quarreh  so  dire, 
And  Ibe  TbraciMis,  whom  wine  can  to  madness  in- 

ipipe: 
Insatiate  of  liqtior  when  glow  their  full  veins, 
Ko^istbiction  of  vice  or  of  rilrtue  remains. 

Qreat  god  of  the  vine,  who  dost  candour  approve, 
I  ne'fr  will  thy  statnes  profanely  remove; 
I  ne'er  will  thy  rites,  so  mysterious,  betray 
To  the  broad-glaring  eye  of  the  Ule-tellingday. 
Oh !  stop  the  loud  cymbal,  the  comet's  alarms, 
Whofetennd,  when  the  Bacchanal's  bosom  it  warms 
Arouses  self-luve^  by  bKndness  misled. 
And  vanity,  lifting  aloft  the  light  head. 
And  honour,  of  prodigal  spirit,  that  shows, 
TrMfpaieotai  glaie,  all  the  secrets  it  knows. 


ODE  XIX. 


ON  CLTCBRA. 

ViKUS,  who  gave  the  Cupids  birth,* 

And  the  resistless  god  of  wine. 
With  the  gay  power  of  wanton  mirth. 
Now  bid  my  heart  its  peace  resign ; 
Again  for  Olycertf  I  bum. 
And  all  my  long-forgotten  flamei  return. 
Like  Parian  marble  pure  and  bright, 

The  shining  maid  my  bosom  warms ; 
Het  fice,  too  dazzling  for  the  sight, 

Her  sweet  coquetting — bow  it  charms ! 
Whole  Venus  rushing  Uirough  my  veins, 
Vo  longer  in  her  favourite  Cyprus  reigns ; 
No  longer  suffers  me  to  write 

Of  Scythians,  fierce  in  martial  deed, 
Or  Parthian,  urging  in  his  flight 
The  battle  with  reverted  steed : 
Such  themes  she  will  no  more  approve, 
Kor  aught  that  sounds  impertinent  to  love. 
Here  let  the  living  alUr  rise, 

Adora'd  with'  every  herb  and  flower ; 
Here  flame  the  incense  to  the  skies. 
And  purest  wine's  libation  pour ; 


Due  honours  to  the  goddess  {laid, 
Soft  sinM  to  willing  love  the  yielding 


ODE  XX. 


TO  MjBCfvaa, 
A  poet's  beverage,  vile  and  cheap, 

(Should  great  Msn^entt  be  my  gueat) 
Crude  vintage  of  the  Sabine  grape, 

But  yet  in  sober  cops,  shall  crown  the  feast  i 

'twat  rack 

Its  roug) 
I  seat'd  it  t 

WHhani 

When  in  af 

Spread  fi 
Floating  on 

AndEch(  ^. 

Prom  the  C 

For  you  i 
But  ah!  m 

With  the 

[For  the  Twent^-firtf  Od»-eee  the  Secular  fMow^ 


ODEXXIL 
TO  AKirri^s  pvscuf, 
Thv  man  who  knows  not  guilty  fmr^ 
Nor  wii^ts  the  bow  nor  pointed  ipeari 
Nor  needf ,  while  innocent  of  heart. 
The  quiver  teeming  with  the  poiaoiiHI  dart, 

Whether  through  Libya's  homing  sapdi 
His  journey  leads,  or  Scytbia's  Uiid^ 
luhospitable  waste  of  snows. 
Or  where  the  fidralous  Hydaspet  flowf  i 

For  musing  on  my  lovely  maid. 
While  careless  in  the  woods  I  stray'd, 
A  wolf — ^how  dreadful !  cross'd  my  way,    ' 
Yet  fled— -be  fled  from  h^  defenceless  ptey  ^ 

No  beast  of  such  portentous  size- 
In  warlike  Daunia's  forests  lies. 
Nor  such  the  tawny  Hon  reigns 
Fierce  on  his  native  Africa  thirfty  plaiiis. 

Place  me,  where  neve^  suiomer  breeze 
Unbinds  the  glebe,  or  warms  the  trees  ; 
Wh^re  eve^-lowering  clouds  i^pear. 
And  angry  Jove  deforms  tb'  inclement  year  t 

Place  me  benentb  the  burning  ray. 
Where  rolls  the  rapid  car  of  day*; 
Love  and  the  nymph  shall  charm  mytoih, 
The  nymph  who  sweetly  speaks  and  9wtttitjmSk^ 


^<Jdjexxiil 

TO  CHLO^ 

Chioe  flies  me  like  a  fkwn, 
Which  through  some  sequester'd  laws 
Panting  seeks  the  mother<^eer. 
Not  without  a  panic  fear 
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XX  the  ^eiitli-.h^tliiog  \fTrfzt9 
And  the  moUon  of  the  trees. 
If  the  curlier  leaves  but  shakt^ 
If  a  lizard  stir  the  brake, 
Frighted  it  begins  to  freeze. 
Trembling  b6tb  at  h^rt  ao4  luateih 
Bat  not  like  a  tiger  dire, 
Nor  a  Hon  fraught  with  iro* 
t  pursue  my  lovely  game 
To  destroy  her  tender  ftanie* 
Haste  thee,  leave  thy  mother's  arms^ 
lUpe  for  love  are  all  thy  charms. 


ODE  XXIV. 

TO  VIIUUL. 

Wdiaxvoii  restrain  the  tender  tei^r  ? 
Why  blush  toireep  for  one  so  dear  ? 
Sweet  Muie,  of  meKing  voice  and  lyre. 
Do  thou  the  mournful  song  inspire. 
Qaintilius — sunk  to  endless  rest, 
With  death's  eternal  sleep  opprest ! 
Oh !  when  shall  Faith,  of  soul  sincere 
Of  Justice  pure  the  sister  fair. 
And  Modesty,  unspotted  vuiA% 
And  Truth  in  artless  guise  array'd. 
Among  the  race  of  human  kind 
An  equal  to  Qnintilius  find  ? 

How  did  the  good,  the  virtuous  rooum« 
And  pour  their  sorrows  o'er  bis  urn  i 
-  But,  Virgil,  thine  the  loudest  strain^ 
Yet  all  thy  pious  grief  is  vain : 
In  vain  do  you  the  gods  implore 
Thy  lov*d  Quintilius  to  restore. 
Whom  on  ^r  other  terms  they  gave* 
By  nature  fated  to  the  grave. 

What  though  you  can  the  lyre  command, 
And  sweep  its  tones  with  softer  hand 
Than  Orpheus,  whose  harmonious  song 
Once  drew  tUh  listening  trees  along. 
Yet  ne'er  returns  the  vital  heat 
The  shadowy  form  to  animate; 
For  when  the  ghost- compel  ling  god 
Forms  his  black  troops  with  horrid  rod. 
He  will  not,  lenient  to  the  breath 
Of  prayer,  unbar  the  gates  of  Death. 
»Tis  hard :  but  patience  must  endure. 
And  soothe  the  woes  it  cannot  cure. 


ODE  XXV. 


tm  wanton  herd  of  rakes  profest 
Thy  windows  rarely  now  molest 
With  midnight  raps,  or  break  thy  rest 

With  riot. 
The  door,  that  kindly  once  could  move^ 
The  pliant  hinge,  begins  to  love 
Its  threshold,  and  no  more  shall  prove 

Unquiet. 

Now  less  and  less  aasail  thine  ear 

These  plaints,  "  Ah,  sleepest  thou,  my  dear. 

While  I  whole  nights,  thy  true-love,  here 

Am  dying  ?" 
You  in  your  turn  shall  weep  the  taunU 
Of  youn^-and  insolent  g^allants. 
In  some  dvlKaU^y'^  wMoight  haunts 

iJtte  Inlying  i 


While  raging  temptata  chMLtbefkiet, 
And  burning  lust  (&uch  lust  as  tries 
The  BMnUiof  d^ois  Qf  l|#rMlO  f^m 

Thy  liver; 
Our  youth,  regardless  of  thy  frown. 
Their  heads  vith  fireshar  wreaths  shall 
And  Qing  thy  wither'd  gari^nds  do«n 

Th«   • 


ODE  XXVL 

TO  HIS  MOSt. 
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ODE  XXVII. 

lt>  HIS  C0MS(4lfl0im 

With  glasses  made  for  gay  deligl|t» 
'Tis  Thraciao,  savage  rage,  to  fight. 
With  such  intemperate,  bloody  fray. 
Fright  not  the  modest  god  away. 

Monstrous !  to  see  the  dagger  shin^ 
Amidst  the  miduight  joys  of  wine. 
Here  bid  this  impious  clamour  cease. 
And  press  the  social  couch  in  peace. 

Say,  shall  I  drink  this  heady  wim?, 
Press'd  from  the  rough  Falernian  vine  ? 
Instant,  let  yonder  youth  impart 
The  tender  story  of  his  heart,  ,    .    . 

By  what  dear  wound  he  blissful  dies. 
And  whence  the  gentle  arrow  flies. 

What !  does  the  bashful  boy  deny  ? 
Then,  if  I  drink  it  let  me  die. 
Whoe'er  she  be,  a  generous  flame 
Can  never  know  the  blui<h  of  shame. 
Thy  breast  no  slave-born  Venus  fires. 
But  fair,  ingenuous  love  inspires* 
Then  safely  whisp<'r  in  my  ear. 
For  all  such  tniste  are  sacred  bereu 

Ah!  worthy  of  a  better  flame) 
Unhappv  youth  !  is  she  the  dame  ? 
Unhappy  youth  *  how  art  thou  lost, 
In  what  a  sea  of  trooblts  tost ! 
VA'hat  drucH,  what  witchcraft,  or  what  channs^ 
What  god,  can  free  thee  from  her  arms  } 
Scarce  Pegasus  can  disengage 
Thy  heart  fima  this  Qbuouera's  rafSb 
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6de  xxvin. 

i  ICAKIIIIK  AHD  THI  OHOIT  OP  AftCBYTAl. 
MARIMBl. 

AumTTAs,  what  availi  thy  nice  survey 
Of  ooean'8  countless  sands,  of  earth  and  sea  | 
In  nun  thy  mighty  spirit  onqe  could  soar 
To  orbs  celestial,  and  their  course  explore ; 
If  here,  upon  the  tempest-beaten  strand. 
You  lie  oonfln'd,  till  some  more  liberal  band  . 
Shall  strow  the  pioos  dost  in  floral  rite, 
And  wing  thee  to  the  boundless  realms  of  light. 

GHOSt. 

Even  he,  nfho  did  with  gods  the  banqfuet  sbare, 
Tithonus,  rajs'd  to  breathe  celesthil  air, 
And  Minos,  Jove's  own  ooimsellor  of  st«kte. 
All  these  have  yidded  to  the  power  of  fate^ 

MARIHlt. 

Even  your  own  sage,  whose  tnOtiiitnental  shield, 
Bpme  through  the  terrours  of  the  Trojan  field, 
ProvM  fhiit  alone  the  mouldering  body  dies. 
And  souls  immortal  from  ouf  ashes  rise. 
Even  he  a  second  time  resign'd  his  breath. 
Sent  headlong  to  the  gloomy  realms  of  Death : 

OBOSt. 

Not  meanly  skill'd,  even  by  3^001^  own  Upplfeiuse, 
In  moral  truth,  and  nature's  secret  laws. 

One  endless  night  for  all  mankind  remains. 
And  once  we  HW  must  tread  the  shadowy  plains. 
In  horrid  pomp  of  war  the  soldier  dies ; 
Th6  sailor  in  the  greedy  ocean  lies ; 
Thus  age  and  youth  promiscuous  crowd  the  ton^ : 
Ko  mortal  bead  can  shun  th'  impending  doom. 

When  sets  Orion's  star,  the  winds,  that  sweep 
The  raging  waves,  overwhelm 'd  me  in  the  deep : 
Nor  thou,  my  friend,  refuse  wfth  }mpioat  hand 
A  little  portion  of  this  wandering  sand 
To  these  my  poor  remains;  so  may  the  stOrfn 
Rage  o'er  the  woods,  nor  ocean's  face  deform : 
May  gracious  Jove  with  wealth  thy  toils  repay. 
And  Neptune  guard  thee  through  the  watery  way  ! 

Thy  guiltless  race  this  bold  neglect  shall  roodrd, 
And  thou  shalt  fe^I  the  just  returns  of  scorn. 
My  curses  shall  pursue  thy  guilty  deed, 
And  all  in  vahi  thy  richest  victims  bleed. 
Whate'er  thy  haste,  oh  !  let  my  prayer  prevail. 
Thrice  strow  the  sand,  then  hoist  the  flying  saaL 


ODE  XXIX. 


TO   ICCIUf. 


Iccius,  the  blest  Arabia's  gold 
Can  you  with  envious  eye  behold  ? 
Or  will  you  boldly  take  the  field. 
And  teach  Sabaea's  kings  to  yield. 
Or  meditate  the  dreadful  Mede 
In  chains  triumphantly  to  lead  ? 

Should  you  her  hapless  lover  slay. 
What  captive  maid  shall  own  thy  sway  ? 
What  courtly  youth,  with  essenc'd  hair. 
Shall  at  thy  board  the  goblet  bear. 
Skilful  with  his  great  fiather's  art 
To  wing  with  death  the  pointed  dart  ? 

Who  shall  deny  that  streams  ascend, 
And  Tiber's  cumoits  backward  bend^ 


Wben  yoa  have  all  oar  hopes  beWWi 
Yon,  that  far  other  piomSTmade,?^    ' 
When  all  your  voltfmes,  learned  sUm  I 
The  treasures  of  SocraUc  lore. 
Once  bought  at  mighty  price,  m  vain; 
Are  sent  to  purchiCiB  arms  in  ^aiA  ? 


Quisi^ofb 
Uave,  oh! 
A  temple  ri 
Where  Gly 
And  bids  th 

Wi&thecl 
The  graces 
The  nympH 
And  spright 
Is  nought  b 


ODE  XXX.' . 

TO  ravoa. 


Ot)fe  XXXL 
TO  aroLLOii 

\^HBH  at  Apollo's  hallow'd  shrink 
The  poet  ha*ifs  the  power  divine. 
And  here  his  first  liblitiOns  pours,' 
What  is  the  blestfThg  he  implores  ? 

He  nor  desires  the  swein'ng  grain. 
That  yellows  o'er  Sardinia's  plain  ; 
Nor  the  fair  herds,  that  lOwing  feed 
On  warm  Calabria's  flowery  mead; 
Nor  ivory,  of  spotless  shine; 
Nor  gold,  fbrth-flaming  from  its  ».. 
Nor  the  rich  fields  that  Liris  laves. 
And  eats  aihiy  with  silent  waves. 

Let  others  qnaflp  the  racy  wine, 
T6  whom  kind  Fortune  gives  the  vine  : 
The  golden  goblet  let  him  drain. 
Who  vent'rous  ploughs  th»  Atlantic] 
Blest  with  thrte  safe  return^  a-^ear. 
For  he  to  every  god  is  dear. 

To  me  boon  ^atu^  frankly  yiefdi 
Her  wholesome  telad  from  the  fields  ; 
Nor  ask  I  more,  than  sense  and  bemltE 
Still  to  enjoy  my  present  wealth. 
From  age  and  all  its  weakness  fn9, 
O  son  of  Jove,  preserv'd  by  thee. 
Give  me  to  strike  the  tmwful  lyiw. 
And  thou  my  latest  song  inspira. 


ODEXXXIL 


TO  HIS  LTai; 


Ip  with  thee  beneath  the  iblfdtf 

Many  an  idle  air  I  play'd. 

Now  the  Latian  song,  mylyra^     • 
With  some  immortal  strain  inspire;    , 

Such  as  once  Alccas  sunqg. 
Who,  fierce  in  war,  thy  mosic  itliinf  , 

When  he  heard  the  battle  roar. 
Or  moor'd  his  sea-tott  vessel  on  the  shofigt 

Wine  and  the  Mnses  wess  hiathcaic. 
And  Venus^  laughtcr-loviBg  daM^ 
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l^th  Cupid  e?er  by  her  tide. 
And  Lycos,  flmn'd  in  beaoty't  prid^ 

With  bis  hair  of  jetty  dye. 
And  the  black  lostre  Of  bis  eye. 

Charming  shell,  ApoUo's  Ioto, 
Bow  grateful  to  the  fieasts  of  Jove ! 

Hnr  thy  poet's  solooin  prayer. 
Hum  foft'ner  of  each  anxioos  care. 


ODE  xxxin. 

TO  AUIOS  TIBULUJS* 

No  mere  in  elegiac  stram 
Of  cmel  Glyoera  oomplain, 
Though  she  resign  her  fiitthlesi  chaittf 
To  a  new  lover's  younger  arms. 
Themaidj  far  lovely  forehead  fam'd, 
IVith  Cyrus'  beauties  is  inflamM ; 
'While  Pboloe,  of  haughty  charms, 
The  panting  breast  of  Cyrus  warms : 
But  wolves  and  goats  shall  sooner  prove 
The  pleasures  of  forbidden  love. 
Than  she  her  virgin  honour  stain. 
And  not  the  filthy  rake  disdain. 

So  Venus  willi^  whose  power  oontroli 
The  fond  aflections  of  our  souls; 
With  sportive  cruelty  she  binds 
tJnequal  forms,  unequal  minds. 
Thus,  when  a  better  Venus  strove 
To  warm  my  youthful  breast  to  love, 
Yet  could  a  slave-bom  maid  detain 
My  willing  heart  in  pleasing  chain. 
Though  fiercer  she  than  waves  that  roar« 
Winding  the  rough  Calabrian  shore* 


ODE  xxxnr^ 

A  pvomvi  from  Heaven  and  prayer, 

I  mock'd  at  all  religious  fear, 
Deep  scienc'd  in  the  mazy  lore 

Of  mad  philosophy ;  but  now 

Hoist  sail,  and  back  my  voyage  plough 
To  tbat  blest  harbour,  which  I  left  before. 

For  lo !  that  awful  heavenly  sire. 

Who  frequent  cleaves  the  clouds  with  fire, 
Parent  of  day,  immortal  Jove, 

Late  through  the  floating  fields  of  air. 

The  fece  of  Heaven  serene  and  hit. 
His  thundering  steeds  aod  winged  chariot  drove  | 

When,  at  the  bursting  of  his  flames. 

The  ponderous  earth,  and  vagrant  streams. 
Infernal  Styx,  the  dire  abode 

Of  hateful  Tsniarus  profound. 

And  Atlas  to  his  utmost  bound, 
Trembled  beneath  the  terrours  of  the  god. 

The  hand  of  Jove  can  crush  the  proud 

Down  to  the  meanest  of  the  crowd. 
And  raise  the  lowest  in  his  stead ; 

But  rapid  Fortune  pulls  him  down, 

And  snatches  his  imperial  crown. 
To  place,  not  fix  it,  on  another's  head. 


Thee  the  poor  fknim,  who  wttk  eeMeleispaifl 
Laboum  the  glebe}  thee,  mistress  of  the  main. 
The  sailor,  who  with  fearless  spirit  dares 
The  rising  tempest,  coorts  with  anxious  prayers  i 

Thee  the  rough  Dadan,  thoe  the  vagrant  band 
Of  field-bom  Scythians,  Latium's  warlike  land. 
Cities  and  nations,  mdther-queens  tefete, 
And  purple  tyranny  behokls  with  fisar. 

Nor  in  thy  rage  with  foot  destructive  sponl 
This  standing  pillar,  and  its  strength  overturn ; 
Nor  let  the  nationa  rise  in  boM  uproar. 
And  civil  war,  to  break  th'  imperial  power. 

With  solemn  pace  and  firm,  id  awful  state 
Before  thee  stalks  inexorable  Fate, 
And  grasps  empaling  nails,  and  wedgesilBettd^    * 
The  hook  tormentous,  iind  the  melted  lead : 

Thee  Hope  and  Honour,  now,  alas,  how  rare  f 
With  white  enrob'd,  attend  with  duteous  Care» 
When  firom  the  palace  of  the  great  you  fly 
In  angry  mood,  and  garb  of  misery. 

Not  such  the  crowd  of  light  oorapaniont  prove/ 
Nor  the  folse  mistress  of  a  wanton  love. 
Faithless  who  wait  the  lowest  dregs  to  drain. 
Nor  friendship's  equal  yoke  with  strength  sustain^ 

Propitious  guard  our  CsBsir,  who  explores 
His  vent'rous  way  to  furthest  Britain's  shores  j 
Our  new-rais'd  troops  be  thy  peculiar  care, 
Who  dreadful  to  the  East  our  banners  bev. 

Alas!  the  shameless  scars!  the  guilty  deeds,  ' 
When  by  a  brother's  hand  a  brother  bleeds ! 
What  crimes  have  we,  an  iron  age,  not  dar'd  } 
In  terrour  of  the  gods  what  altars  spar'd  ? 

Oh !  that  our  swords  with  civil  gore  dittain'd. 
And  in  the  sight  of  gods  and  men  piofon'd— 
Sharpen  again,  dread  queen,  the  blunted  steely 
And  let  our  foes  the  pointed  vengeance  feeU 


ODE  XXXV. 

TO  poaruNi. 
Goddess,  whom  Antium,  beauteous  town,  obeys 
Whose  various  will  with  instant  power  can  raise 
Frail  mortals  from  the  depths  of  low  despair, 
Oc  change  pi  oud  triumphs  to  the  funeral  tear  : 


ODE  XXXVI. 

Wix^  incense  heap  the  sacred  fire, 
Aod  bolder  strike  the  willhig  lyre. 
Now  let  the  heifer's  votive  blood 
Pour  to  the  gods  its  purple  flood ; 
Those  guardian  gods,  from  furthest  SpaiD> 
Who  send  our  Numida  again. 

A  thousand  kisses  now  he  gives, 
A  thouMind  kisses  he  receives. 
But  Lamia  most  his  friendship  provei. 
Lamia  with  tendemeu,  he. loves. 
At  school  their  youthful  love  began. 
Whence  they  together  rose  to  nu^ 

With  happiest  marks  the  day  shall  shine. 
Nor  want  th*  abundant  joy  of  wine ; 
Like  Salian  priests  the  danbe  we'll  ledd. 
And  many  a  mazy  measure  tread. 
Now  let  the  Thracian  goblet  foam. 
Nor,  in  the  breathless  draught  o*erooiliey 
Shall  Bassus  yield  his  boasted  name 
To  Damalis  of  tippling  fame. 

Here  let  the  ro^e  and  lily  shed 
Th^ir  short-liv'd  bloom  ;  let  parslef  spread 
Us  living  verdure  o'er  the  feast, 
And  crown  with  mingled  sweets  the  |neit« 
On  Damalis  each  amorous  boy 
.  Shall  $9ZQ  with  eyes  ihat  flow  with  jof • 
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Sbidl  Iwii^  ^icwr JMi  wttnd  her  ^m  ciUmI* 


ODE  ZJBCVft 

TO  ni9  COMPANlOHf. 

Kow  let  the  bowl  witV  visebe  eTOim*^^ 
Koiy  lif  met  d«oce  Uie  nMy  iound» 
And  let  the  mared  ooqch  be  stored 
With  'the  rich  duoties  of  a  priest^  bovd* 

Sooner  to  dniir  the  fne[Votr*d  wfne, 
Presft  &oo|  dM  rich  Cvc^ien  vi«e^ 
Were  impious  BMrth*  while  yet  ehito 
The  <|9MB  bfMth'd  ruin  to  the  Roman  iiiler 

Snirdnnded  by  a  tainted  trahiy 
Wv^l^hm  enanraite  a»d  obtaeqe^ 
She  mv'd  of  finpirt    ■otbiig  teaH— 
Vart  in  hn  bofnit,  and  giddy  with  fuoceta. 

Bat,  havdly  rescu'd  from  the  ffames, 
^toa  IqiHly  shipi  her  ftiry  taBMa; 
While  Ctfsar  wilk  HnpalliBfrov 
^nu'd  her  flying  from  the  LaCian  shoi^Y 

Her,  with  Egyptian  wine  inspirM, 
Witk  the  fblldrai^fat  to  msdaeH  fir*d, 
Aufostttt  fober'd  into  teaia. 
And  turned  her  viiioM  into  leol  ten. 

As  darting  sndden  from  aboTe 
Tha  hawk  atticka  a  tender  dove  ; 
Or  sweeping  huntsman  drives  the  hare 
O'er  wide  JEmooia'a  icy  deeerts  drear ; 

So  Caesar  through  the  billows  press'd. 
To  lead  in  chains  the  fatal  pest : 
But  she  a  nobler  fcto  eaplor'd, 
Nor  womaa-lihe  beheld  the  dealhAil  sword. 

Not  with  her  nary  fled  dismay'd. 
In  distant  realms  tp.  seek  for  aid. 
But  saw  unmoT*d  her  state  destroyed. 
Her  palace  desolatTf  it  lonely  void ; 

With  iearleiv  hai^  aha  dar'd  toi  gaaap 
Hie  writhings  of  the  wCMthfolaBp, 
And  suck  the  potiaB  through  her  reins, 
ResoWd  on  deaths aad  fieroer  fipom  ita  pidns: 

Then  seoming  to  be  M  the  boatt 
Of  mighty  CSssar'a  naval  host, 
And  ann'd  with  more  than  mortal  spleen, 
Defrauds  a  triumph,  and  eipifat  a  queen* 


<ID£  XMtVlIt 

to  MB  StAVt* 

InUtheerhor,  ttoatldhtest 
The  grandeur  of  a  Penian  fsatt, 
Nor  for  me  the  linden's  rind 
Shall  theite»«ry  ahaplet  bhid : 
Then  search  not  where  tha  eniiouB  roie 
Beyond  his  season  loitering  growa , 
But  beneath  the  mantling  vine 
While  I  qtmff.  the  fbwing  wine, 
The  myrtle's  wreath  shall  crown  ourbrow^, 
While  you  fhail  wait,  and  I  carouse. 


ODEL 

TO  aSIMUPS  PitLXfpl 

O  pottio,  thM  flM  fftmt  deteoi 
Of  sad,  impleaded  iiMooeMa^ 
On  whom,  to  weigh  the  gfimi  iiiyha>% 
In  deep  cawmll  tha  falhara  arailr 
For  whom  the  triomphta'as  TTiliaitii  sprW 
UnBsding  honoapi  sound  thy  hMunU'dhea^ 

Ofa 

ITie 

Ofd 

The 
And  fa 
Alas!  1 

Ofn 

And 

Yeti 

Dou] 
You  tn  ij[ 

On  fire 

Retard  awhile  thy  j^fiOwing  vein. 
Nor  swell  the  solemn,  tragic  scene  ; 
And  whcti  Cby  sage,  historic  cares 
Nave  fbrm'd  (he  train  of  Rome^  affiun. 
With  lofty  rapture  re^lbflanrtf;  Infuse 
Heroic  thoughts,  and  waie  Om  ttuskin'd  Mitfei 

Hark!  thtfsbriilehHPian'frveicialhear, 
Its  threatening  monmnwpierce  nrine  ear; 
And  ^n  thy  linee,  with  hnoBeo  bieath, 
The  trumpet  soundi  the  charge  of  death; 
While  the  strong  spksndaars  of  the  swonT  aftight 
The  flying  steed,  and  aiar  fhe^ridei^  sight  Jf 

P) 

Tl 

Tl 

D 
And 
Ofs] 

Imperial  Juno^  teagbfrwilh.iiw^ 

And  all  the  paitia^ gada oCiyv^ 

Who,  feeble  to  raaengohe 

Retreated  to  their  nalm  s| 
Have  in  the  victor's  bleodii|g  -„^ 
Jugurtha's  ruin,,  and  appeas'd  hia 


What  plain,  by  mortab'ttmvarS'a  o^ 
Is  not  eorich'd*  with  Rogkiaa  gore  ? 
Unnumber'dfepulchfea  roeoft 
The  deathful  harvest  of  the  swoid. 
And  proud  l&a|Mriai  ntthhig'iatothrair, 
While  distant  Parthia.haMd*the  combroai  6it 

What  gulph,  what  mpid  Hverflowi 
tJiiconscious  of  our  wasteliil  woes  } 
What  rolling  sea's  unfiithaoa^d  tide 
ITave  not  Che  Daunian  shiughtm  dyVl? 


What  coast,  encircled  by  the  brinjr  flood, 
Boa9Unottheahainefiilt)rihtttecf«      ' 
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mi  thbo,  itiy  Mnsei  to  whom  belong 
the  iponi  ve  jeit  and  jocund  song. 
Beyond  thy  province  cease  to  stray, 
^     Nor  vain  revive  the  plaintive  lay : 
»Seek  humbler  measures,  indolently  laid 
Wirh  me  bencaith  some  love  sequester'd  nhmie* 


ODE  IL 


TO  CRUPOt  SALLVfTIUtf* 

,  Gold  bath  no  lustre  of  its  own. 
It  ihines  by  temi^rate  use  alone, 
^nd  when  in  earth  it  hoarded  lies. 
My  Sallu#t  can  the  mass  despise. 
.    With  ilever-faiKng  wing  shall  Fame 
To  latest  ages  bear  the  name 
^  Proculetus,  whb  Could  pfrove 
A  fiither,  in  a  brother's  love. 
By  virtue's  (yrecepts  to  control 
The  furious  passions  of  the  soul 
Is  over  wider  i%iilths  to  reira, 
Unenvied  monarch,  than  if  Spaid 
You  could  to  distant  Lybia  join, 
And  both  the  Carthages  were  tHide. 

The  dropsy^  by  indulgence  nurs'dj 
Pursues  iis  with  increasing  thirst, 
7111  art  expels  the  cause,  and  drains 
The  watery  languouf  from  our  veins. 
But  Virtoe  can  the  crowd  unteach 
Their  false,  mistaken  forms  of  speech  | 
Virtue,  to  crowds  a  foe  profest. 
Disdains  to  liumber  with  the  blest, 
Phraates,  by  hit  sl&ves  adoVd, 
And  to  the  Parthian  chmn  restor'd; 
And  gives  the  diadem,  the  tbirone; 
And  laurel  wreath,  to  him  alone 
Who  can  a  treasured  mflsS  of  gold 
With  firm,  nndazzled  eye  behold; 


ODE  III. 


We  all  must  tread  the  palM  of  Plate  ; 

And  ever  shakes  the  mortal  urn. 
Whose  lot  embarks  us,  soon  or  late, 

i>h  Charota's  boat,  ah!  never  to  r^tonu 


TO  DBLLIUS. 

tti  adverse  hdnrs  an  equal  mind  maintain, 

Nor  let  your  sphrit  rise  too  high. 
Though  Fortune  kindly  change  the  scene-* 

Remember,  Dellins,  you  were  bom  to  die; 
Whether  your  life  in  sorrow^  pass, 
.    And  sadly  joyless  glide  away ; 
Whether,  rfeclining  on  the  griss, 

You  bless  with  choicer  wine  the  fiestal  day^' 

Where  the  pale  poplar  and  the  pine 

Expel  the  Sun's  intemperate  beam, 
in  hospitable  shades  their  branches  twine, 

And  winds  with  toil,  though  swift,  the  tremulous 
stream. 
Here  poxjt- your  wines,  your  odonrs  shed.  ^ 

Bring  forth  the  rose's  fiho#t-liv*d  flower, 
iVbile  Fate  yet  spins  thy  mortal  thread. 

While  youth  and  fbrtnoe  give  th'  indulgent  hoar. 
ifour  purchltf'd  w6ods,  your  hduse  of  state. 

Your  villa;  wash'd  by  Tiber's  wave, 
irou  must,  my  Dellius,  yield  to  Fate, 

And  to  your  heir  these  high-pii'd  treasures  leave. 
Whether  you  boast  a  monarch's  birth. 

While  wealth  unbounded, round  you  flowtf. 
Or  poor,  and  sprung  from  >'ulgar  earth, 

No  pity  for  his  Victim  Pluto  knows. 

vol.  XIX 


ODEIV; 


TO  ZAMTHUt  PHOdUfl. 

Lit  noi  mjr  Pboceus  thmk  it  shamo 
For  a  fair  slave  to  own  his  dame ; 
A  slave  could  stem  Achillei  diove. 
And  bend  his  haughty  soul  to  love : 
Ajax,  invincible  in  arms. 
Was  captiv'd  by  his  cuptive's  ch^rnfs  9 

Atrid^  'mkl^t  his  trlnm|ihs  didum'd. 
And  for  a  ravish'd  virfin  bufn'd,  * 
What  time  the  fierce  barb^rliin  bands 
Fell  by  Pelides*  con()aering  hknds, 
And  Troy  (her  Hector  sw^  away) 
Became  to  Greece  an  easier  prey. 

Who  knows^  when  Ph^llii<  is  jout  bHd«; 
To  what  fine  folk  you'll  be  allied  ? 
Her  parents  deal*,  of  gently  r&cfe, 
Shsdl  not  their  son-in-law  dlsgrad^ 
She  sphmg  from  kings,  dr  nothing  leas^ . 
And  weeps  the  family's  distress. 

Think  not  tiiat  such  a  charming  sbo 
Can  of  ihb  wi'etcbcd  vulgar  bej^ 
A  maid,  so  fieiithful  and  so  true 
To  love,  to  honour,  and  to  you  ? 
Her  dear  bamma,  right-virtuous  aame. 
Could  ne'er  have  known  the  blush  o^  shames' 

While  thus  with  idno/cehc^  t  Teniae,    ^ 
I>t  the  no  jealous  trims^rti  rtiise. 
Heart-whole  and  sound  t  laud  her  oharm8|, 
Hcfface,  her  taper  lees,  her  arms; 
For,  trembling  ori  to  forty  years. 
My  age  forbids  all  jealous  foirs. 


ODEV. 


Sbb,  thy  heifer's  yet  uubroke 
To  the  labours  of  the  yoke. 
Nor  hath  strength  enough  to  prove 
$uch  impetuous  weight  of  love. 
Round  the  fields  her  fancy  strays. 
O'er  the  mead  she  sportive  plays  ; 
I^ow  beneath  tjie  sultry  beam 
Cools  her  in  the  passing  stream. 
Now  with  frisking  steerlings  young 
Sports  the  sallow  grpvei  among. 

Do  not  then  commit  a  rapef 
On  the  crude,  Komellow'd  grape  : 
Autumn  soon,  of  various  dyes, 
Shall  with  kinider  warmth  arise. 
Bid  the  livid  clbsters  glow. 
And  a  riper  purple  show. 

Time  tb  her  shall  count  each  day. 
Which  from  f  oii  it  takes  away. 
Till  with  bold  and  forward  charms 
She  shall  rush  into  your  arms. 
Pholoc,  the  flying  fair. 
Shall  not  then  with  her  compare  ; 
Nor  the  maid  of  bosom  bright. 
Like  the  Moo&'s  unspotted  lights 
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0*ef  the  wares,  n^tb  lilrtr  rays. 
When  its  Boating  lustre  plays ; 
Nor  the  Cnidian  fair  and  yonng, 
Who,  tlwVirgin-clioir  among. 
Might  deceive,  in  female  ^uise. 
Strangers,  though  exUeoiUjF-  wise, 
With  the  difference  between 
Sexos  hardly  to  be  seevi 
And  his  hair  of  flowing  grace'. 
And  bis  boyish;^  girlish  fttce. 


ODK  VI. 

to  SErriMitrs. 

SurtiMics,  who  hast  vow'd  to  go 

With  Hom^e  even  to  farthi«t  Spaio, 
Or  see  the  fierce  Cantabrian  foe, 
Untaught  to  bear  the  Roman  chain, 
Or'tbe  barbaric  Syrts,  with  mad  recoil 
Where  Mauritanian  billows  ceaseless  boil  : 
May  Tibur  to  my  latest  hourt 

AfllNxi  A  kind  and  calm  retrest; 
Tibur,  beneath  whose  lusty  towets 
Tlie  Grecians  ^xM  their  blissful  scat : 
There  may  my  labours  end,  my  wanderings  ceaie, 
ITiere  all  my  toHs  of  warfare  rest  in  peace  ! 
But  should  the  partial  Fates  refuse 
That  purer  air  to  let  me  breathe, 
Oalesus,  thy  swc*  t  stream  JMl  choose, 
"  Where  flocks,  of  richest  fleeces  bathe  i 
Phalantus  there  his  rural  sceptre  sway*d. 
Uncertain  offspring  of  a  Spartan  maid. 
No  spot  so  joyous  smiles  to  me 

Of  this  wide  globe's  extended  shores  > 
Where  nor  the  labours  of  the  bee 
Yield  to  Hymettus'  golden  stores. 
Nor  the  green  berry  of  Vcnafran  soil 
Swells  with  a  riper  flood  of  fragrant  oiL 
There  Jove  his  kindest  gifts  bestows, 

There  joys  to  crown  the  fertile  plains ; 
With  genial  warmth  the  winter  glows. 

And  spring  with  lengthen'd  honours  reigns  | 
Nor  Anion,  friendly  to  the  clustering  vine, 
Snvies  the  vintageof  Falemian  wine. 
That  happy  place,  that  sweet  retreat^ 
The  chararing  hills  that  round  it  rise. 
Your  latest  houjs  and  mine  await : 
And  when  at  length  your  Horace  dies. 
There  the  deep  sigh  thy  poet-friend  shall  mourn. 
And  pious  tears  bedew  his  glowing  urn. 


And  dropp^^,  alas !  th*  mgkmoai  sb{e(( . 
Where  valour^s  self  was  forc'd  1o  yield, 
,  Where  soiPd  in  dust  the  vanqnishM  lay, 
And  breath.M  th*  indignant  soul  away. 
But  me,  when  dying  with  my  fear, 
Tlirough  warring  hosts,  inwrapp*d  in  aif, 
Swift  did  the  god  of  wit  convey; 
While  thee  wild  war's  tempestuous  sea 
In  ebbing  tides  drove  fir  from  shore. 
And 
.T( 
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Nor' 
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WitI 
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Bi 
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ODE  VIL 

TO  POUniUS  VAltflk 

Varus,  from  eariy  youth  belov'd. 
Ami  oft  with  me  ih  datiger  prot»d. 
Our  daring  host  when  Brutus  led. 
And  in  the  cause-of.  freedom  bled, 
Td  Rome  andVdl  her  guardian  powers 
What  happy  chance  the  friend  restores. 
With  whom  Tve  cheer'd  the  tedious  day. 
And  drunk  its  loitering  hours  away. 
Profuse  of  sweets  while  Syria  shed 
Her  liquid  odours  on  my  head  ? 

With  thee  I  saw  Philippics  plain, 
I>f  fatal  rout,  a  fWrful  scene ! 


If  e'er  t 
Tlieir  veng 
If  they  ha< 
With  one  1 
Again  thy 
And  I  the 

But  wh< 
To  meet  h  » 

You  rise. 
Of  all  our  . 

It  thrives  with  thee  to  be  fbreswoiv 
By  thy  dead  mdther*s  haHMr'^  urn: 
By  Heaveb  and  all  th«  stus  that  foU 
In  silent  circuit  toaad  the  pol^: 
By  Heaven^  «ad  every  nightly  ngBr 
By  every  deathless  power  divineb 
Yes;  Venus  laugha,  the. nymphs  with  mdf^ 
The  shnple  nymphs !  beheid  thy  wiles, 
And  with  the  blood  of  some  poor  swaia 
By  thy  perfidious  beauty  slain. 
Fierce  Cupid  whets  his  burning  darts. 
For  thee  to  wound  new  lovers'  hearts. 

Thy  train  of  slaves  grows  every  day. 
Infants  are  rising  to  thy  sway; 
And  they  who  swore  to  break  thy  chain 
Yet  haunt  those  impious  doors  again. 

Thee  for  their  bo^s  tiw  matbafi  ter^ 
The  frugal  father  for  hie  heir ;     ^ 
And  weephig  stands  the  virgia  brid^ 
In  Hymoci's  fetters  lately  4kid, 
Xiest  yoiA  detain,  with  biightaff  4 
Her  pierjued  hmbaad  ftnm  Iscr  i 


ODE  IX. 

to  vAicnrs* 

Not  everlasting  rain  deforms 

The  squalid  fieldf ,  aior 
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inconstant,  vex  the  Caspian  main; 
Nor  on  Armenia's  frozen  plain 
llie  loiterins:  snow  unmeltinj^  lies; 
Nor,  loud  u-hen  nprtherq  winds  arise, 
The  labouring  forests  bend  thf^-head^ 
Nor  yet  their  leafy  honours  shed: 
Vet  still  in  elegiac  strain^ 
My  Valgius  for  his  son  complains. 
When  Vesper  lifts  his  etrcning  ray, 
Or  flies  the  rapid  lieam  of  day. 

Not  for  his  son  the  Grecian  sage, 
RenownM  for  thricfe  the  mortal  age, 
Not  for  their  youthful  brother  dead, 
Such  sorrows  Priam's  daaghtcrs  shed. 

At  length  these  weak  complaints  give  o*er. 
Indulge  th'  unnrianly  grief  no  more: 
But  let  us  bolder  sweep  the  string. 
And  Caesar^ff  new-raisM  trophies  sing : 
The  Tigris,  and  Its  freezing  flood. 
Euphrates,  with  its  realms,  subduM ; 
Whose  waves  are  taught  with  humbler  pride 
Smoother  to  roll  their  lessening  tide; 
The  Scythians,  who  reluctant  yield. 
Nor  pour  their  squadrons  o'er  the  field* 


ODE  X. 


to  trCIIIIUl  MlfRBNA. 

LiciRius,  would  you  live  with  ease. 
Tempt  not  too  far  the  faithless  seps, 
And  when  you  hear  the  tempest  roaf. 
Press  not  too  near  th*  unequal  shore. 
The  man,  within  the  golden  mean 
Who  can  his  boldest  wish  contain, 
Securely  viiews  the  ruin*d  cell. 
Where  sonlid  want  and  sorrow  dwell. 
And,  in  himself  serenely  great. 
Declines  an  envied  room  of  state. 

When  high  in  air  the  pine  ascends. 
To  every  ruder  blast  it  bends, 
llie  palace  falls  i^ith  heavier  weight. 
When  tumbling^from  its  airy  height; 
And  when  from  l!eaven  the  lightning  flics. 
It  blasts  the  bills  that  proudes^rise. 

WhoeVr  enjoys  th*  untroubled  breast, 
"With  virtue's  tranquil  wisdom  blest, 
With  hope  the  gloomy  hour  can  cheer. 
And  tempet  happiness  with  fear. 

If  Jove  the  winter's  horrours  bring,    . 
Yet  Jove  restores  the  genial  spfing> 
Then  1^  us  not  of  Fate  complain, 
For  soon  shall  change  the  gloomy  scene, 
Apollo  sometimes  can  inspire 
The  silent  Muse,  and  wake  the  lyre : 
The  deathful  bow  not  always  plies, 
Th*  unerring  dart  not  always  flies. 
When  Fortune,  various  goddess,  lowers. 
Collect  your  strength,  exert  your  powers; 
But,  when  she  breathes  a  kinder  gale. 
Be  wise,  and  furl  your  swelling  sail. 


ODE  XI. 


TO  aUISTIUS  HIRPINUf. 

Bs  not  anxious,  friend,  to  know 
What  our  ^rce  Cantabrian  foe. 
What  intends  the  Scythian's  pride. 
Par  from  us  whom  seas  divide. 


Tremble  not  with  rain  desnres, 
Few  the  things  which  life  requires; 
Vouth  with  rapid  swiftness  flies,  ,» 
Beauty's  lustre  quickly  ('ies, 
Wither'd  age  drives  far  away 
Gentle  slee^  and  amorous  pkiy. 

When  in  vernal  bloom  they  glow, 
I'lowers  their  gayest  honours 'bhow; 
Nor  tlie  Moon  with  eqnal  grace 
Always  lifts  her  rnddy  face* 
Thus  while  nature's  works  decayi' 
Busy  mortal,  prithee  say, 
Why  do  you  ^tigue  the  mind. 
Not  for  endless  schemes  designed  ? 

Thus  beneath  this  lofty  shade,' 
Thus  in  careless  freedom  laid. 
While  Assyrian  essence  sheda 
Liquid  fragrance  on  our  heads, 
WTiile  we  lie  with  roses  crown'd/ 
Let  the  cheerful  bowl  go  roUnds 
Bacchus  can  oni*  cares  control, 
Cares  that  prey  upon  the  soul. 

Who  shall  Urom  the  passing  stream 
Quench  our  wine's  Palemian  flame  ? 
Who  the  vagrant  wanton  bring, 
Mistress  of  the  lyric  string, 
With  her  blowing  tresses  tied. 
Loosely,  Uke  a  Spartan  bride? 


ODE  XII* 


TO  MJECENAS* 

Numantia's  wars,  for  years  maintalnM^ 

Or  Hannibal's  vindictive  ire, 
Or  seas  with  Punic  gore  distaln'd, 

Suit  not  the  softness  of  my  feeble  lyre; 

Nor  savage  Centaurs  mad  with  wine, 

Nor  Earth's  gigantic  rebel  brood. 
Who  shook  old  Saturn's  seats  divine, 

Till  by  the  arm  of  Hercules  subdu'd* 

You  in  historic  (irose  shall  tell 

The  mighty  power  of  Csesftr's  war; 
How  kings  beneath  his  battle  fell, 

Or  dragg'd  indignant  his  triumphal  car. 

Licymnia's  dulcet  voice,  her  o^e 

Bnght-darlin?  its  resplendent  ray, 
llcr  breast,  wliero  love  and  friendship  lie. 

The  Muse  commands  me  sing  in  softer  lay; 

In  raillery  the  sportive  jest. 

Graceful  her  mien  in  dancing  charms. 
When  playful  at  Diana's  feast 

To  the  bright  virgin  choir  she  winds  her  arms. 

Say,  shall  the  wealth  by  kings  possest. 

Or  the  rich  diadems  they  wear. 
Or  all  the  treasures  of  the  East, 

Purchase  one  lock  of  ray  Licymnia's  hair? 

While  now  her  bending  neck  she  plies 
Backward  to  meet  the  burning  kisa, 

Tlion  with  an  easy  cruelty  denies. 

Yet  wishes  you  would  snatch,  not  ask  the  b]is««- 


ODE  xin. 

Whoever  rais'd  and  planted  thee' 
L  nlucky  and  pernicious  tree, 
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FRANCIS'S  TRANSLATION 


In  bour  accnrsM  with  impioos  hand 

(Thou  banc  and  scandal  of  my  land) 

Well  may  1  think  the  parricide 

In  blood  his  guilty  soul  had  dyed. 

Or  plung'd  bis  dagger  in  the  breast. 

At  midnight,  of  his  sleeping  gnett. 

Or  tempered  every  baleful  joice 

Which  poisonous  Colchian  glebes  produce  ^ 

Or,  if  a  blacker  crime  be  known, 

That  crime  the  wretch  had  made  his  own, 

Who  on  my  harmless  grounds  and  me 

Bestow'd  thee,  luckless,  falling  tree. 

While  dangers  hourly  round  us  wait, 
No  caution  can  pr^ent  our  ftite* 
All  other  deaths  the  sailor  dares. 
Who  yet  the  raging  ocean  feafs; 
I'he  Partdian  views  with  d'eep  dismay 
The  Roman  chains,  and  firm  array; 
The  Roman  dreads  the  Parthian's  speed. 
His  ffying  war,  and  backward  reed ; 
While  Death,  unheeded,  sweeps  away 
1*he  world,  his  everlasting  prey. 

How  near  w%8  I  those  dreary  plains. 
Where  Pluto^s  auburn  consort  reigns  j, 
Wliere  awful  sits  the  judge  of  Hell ) 
Where  pious  spirits  blissful  dwell ; 
Where  Sappho's  sweet  complaints  reprote 
l^ie  rivals  of  her  faiAe  and  love, 
Alcxus  bolder  sweeps  the  strings. 
And  seas,  and  war,  tfnd  6xile  sings ! 

Thus  while  they  strike  the  various  tyre, 
The  ghosts  the  sacred  sounds  admire; 
But  when  Alcxus  tunes  the  strain 
To  deeds  of  war,  and  tyrants  slain. 
In  thicker  crowds  the  shadowy  throng 
Drink  deeper  down  the  martial  song. 
What  wonder  ?  when  with  bending  ears 
The  dog  of  Hell  astonished  hears. 
And,  ro  the  Furies'  hair  entwin'd. 
The  snakes  with  cheerful  horroiir  wind ; 
While,  charmM  by  the  melodious  strains. 
The  tortur'd  ghosts  forget  their  pain^, 
Orion  quiu  his  bold  delight. 
To  chase  the  lion's  rage,  or  lynx's  flight. 


ODE  xrv. 


to  POSTUMCS. 


How  swiftly  glide  our  flying  years ! 
Alas !  nor  piety  nor  tears 

Can  stop  the  fleeting  day  ; 
I>eep-furrow*d  wrinkles,  posting  age, 
And  death's  unconquerable  rage. 

Are  strangers  to  delay. 

Though  every  day  a  bull  should  bleed 
To  Pluto,  bootless  were  the  deed. 

The  monarch  tearless  reigns-, 
Where  vultur-tortur'd  Tityos  lies. 
And  triple  Geryon's  monstrous  size 

The  gloomy  wave  detains. 

"Whoever  tastes  of  earthly  food 
Is  doom'd  to  pass  the  joyless  flood. 

And  hear  the  Stygian  roar; 
The  scepter'd  king,'  who  rules  the  earth, 
The  labouring  hind,  of  humbler  birth. 

Must  reach  the  distant  shore. 


The  broken  surge  of  Adria's  toA^ 
Uoarse-floimding,  we  avoid  in  vain^ 

And  Mart  in  blood-stain'd  anui) 
The  southern  blast  in  vain  we  fear^ 
And  autumn's  life-annojring  air 

With  idle  feanalsrmi: 

For  all  must  see  Cocytos  flow. 
Whose  gloomy  water  sadly  slow 

Stray*  through  the  dreary  toil. 
The  guilty  maids,  an  ill-fiBim'd  train! 
And,  Sisyphus,  thy  labours  vain, 

Condemn'd  to  endlest  toil. 

Your  pleasing  consort  innst  be  left. 
And  youi  Of  villas,  lands,  bereft. 

Must  to  the  shades  descend; 
The  cypress  only,  hated  tree ! 
Of  all  thy  much-lov'd  grotes,  shall  th6e# 

Its  short-liv'd  lord,  attend. 

Then  shall  your  worthier  heit  discharge 
And  set  th'  imprison'd  casks  at  large. 

And  dye  the  floor  with  wme. 
So  rich  and  precious,  not  the  feasts 
Of  holy  ponUfIs  cheer  their  guflsts 

With  liquor  more  divipe. 


ODE  XV. 


Im  royal  pride  out  btlildhfgi  rise. 
The  useless  pl6ugh  neglected  lies; 
Ponds,  broad  as  lakes,  our  6eld8  o'erspreidf) 
Th'  unmarried  plane  high  waves  tbe  bead 
Above  the  elm ;  while  all  around,  * 
Wafting  their  fragrance  o'er  the  ground^ 
Wliere  once  the  olive  pour'd  its  shade. 
And  iU  rich  master's  cares  repaid. 
The  violet  and  myrtle  greets 
The  senses  whh  a  wSiste  cf  sweets;  . 
While  vainly  would  Apollo's  ray 
Through  our  thick  laurels  pour  the  day« 

Not  such  were  Cato's  sage  decrees, 
Nor  Rontulus  by  aits  like  these 
In  wisdom  form'd  th'  irtipef  lal  sway. 
And  bid  th*  unwilling  world  otey: 
Though  small  each  personad  estate. 
The  public  i^enues  were  great; 
Arcades  were  then  by  law  confin'd. 
Nor  open'd  to*  the  northern  wind : 
Or  turf,  or  brick,  where  Fortune  pteas^, 
I'he  private  dwelling  hombly  rttis'd. 
While  awful  to  the  powers  divine 
Rose  high  to  Heaven  the  sacred  shrine. 
And  all  the  public  structures  shone 
Enrich'd  with  ornamental  stone. 


ODE  XVI. 

TO  POMPBIUS  GROS^UUS. 

Caught  in  the  wild  ^gaean  seas, 
The  sailor  bends  to  Heaven  fw  ease. 
While  clouds  the  Moon's  fair  lustre  hide^ 
And  not  a  star  his  course  to  guide: 
Furious  in  war  the  Thracian  prays. 
The  quiver'd  Made,  for  ease,  for  feaae, 
A  blessing  never  to  be  sold 
For  gems,  for  purple,  or  for  goW. 
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ffor  can  tkoooosnl's  power  contral 
The  sickly  tamults  of  the  soul, 
^r  bid  t^  cares  to  stand  aloof 
rbat  hover  roand  the  vaulted  roof. 

Happy  the  man  whose  frugal  boar4 
His  father's  plenty  can  afibrd : 
Flis  geotJe  sleep,  nor  anxious  fear 
$hall  drive  away,  nor  sordid  care. 

Why  do  we  aim  with  eager  strifd 
\t  things  beyond  the  mark  of  life  ? 
To  climates  warm'd  by  other  suns 
In  vain  the  wretched  exile  mtis; 
nies  ftwn  'lis  country's  native  skiet, 
)ut  never  from  himself  he  fliet; 
>>rroding  ca^es  incessant  charte 
iis  flight,  and  climb  his  armed  bai|fe  j 
yr  though  he  mount  the  rapid  steed, 
I^are  follows  with  unerring  speed, 
E'ar  fleeter  than  tbetiroovQus  hind. 
Par  fleeter  than  the  dnving  wind, 
rbe  spirit  that,  serenely  gay, 
Careless  ei^ys  the  present  day, 
!^ao  with  an  easy,  cheerful  smile 
rhe  bitterness  of  life  beguile ; 
SFor  fears  th'  approaching  hour  of  fete, 
!^or  hopes  for  human  bKss  complete. 

Achilles  perisb*d  in  bis  prime, 
rithon  was  worn  away  by  time, 
Vnd  Fate,  with  lavish  hand,  to  me 
Vfay  grant  what  it  denies  to  thee. 
V  hundred  bleating  flocks  are  thine, 
Ground  thee  gtase  thy  lowing  kiiie; 
Veighmg  thy  mares  invite  the  reins, 
Thy  robes  the  twice-dy'd  puiple  sUiasi 
3n  me  not  unindnlgent  Fate 
^»tow»d  a  rural,  calm  retreat, 
K^ere  I  may  tune  the  Roman  lyre, 
Ind  warm  the  song  with  Grecian  fire  £ 
rhen  scorn,  in  cooteious  virtue  proud^ 
The  worthless  malice  of  the  crowd. 


ODE  XVIL 


TO  MACENAS. 


^RY  wni  Maecenas  thus  complain, 
^hy  kill  me  with  the  tender  strain  ) 
^or  can  the  gods  nor  I  consent 
liat  you,  my  life's  great  ornament, 
Should  sink  untimely  to  the  tomb, 
^hile  I  survive  the  fiErtal  doom. 

Should  you,  alas !  be  soatcb'd  away, 
Vherefore,  ah!  wherefore  should  I  stay, 
tff  y  value  lost,  no  longer  whole, 
lad  but  possessing  half  my  soul  ? 
>D6  day,  believe  the  sacred  oath, 
hall  lead  ^e  funeral  pomp  of  both  ; 
Vith  thee  to  Pluto's  dark  abode, 
Vith  thee  I'll  tread  the  dreary  road, 
'or  fell  Chimaera's  breath  of  fire, 
for  hundred-banded  Gjras  dire, 
•hall  ever  tear  my  fHend  firom  met 
io  Justice  and  the  Fates  decree. 

Whether  feir  libra's  kinder  sign, 
>r  Scorpius  with  an  eye  malign 
kheld  my  birth  (whose  gloomy  power 
lules  dreadful  o'er  the  natal  hour), 
>r  Caprioom,  with  angry  rajrs 
l^ho  shines  the  tyrant  of  the  sew. 


With  equal  beams  onr  sUrs  unite, 
And  strangely  shed  their  mingled  light. 
Thee  Jove's  bright  infiueiice'snatch'd  away 
From  baleful  Saturq's  impious  ray. 
And  stoppM  the  rapid  wings  of  Fate, 
When  the  full  theatre,  elieite. 
With  joyful  transporU  hail'd  thy  name. 
And  thrice  upraisVl  the  loud  acclaim. 

A  tree,  when  fe41ing  on  my  head, 
Had  surely  crosh'd  me  to  the  dead. 
But  Pan,  the  poet's  guardian,  broke. 
With  saving  hand,  the  destin'd  stroke, 
For  thee,  let  the  rich  victim's  blood 
Poor  fortl^  to  Jove  its  purple  flood  ; 
Fortbee,  the  votive  tenfiplo  rjiie; 
For  me,  a  humble  lambkin  dies. 


ODE  xvni. 

No  walls,  with  ivory  inlaid. 
Adorn  my  house;  no  ookxinade 
Proudly  supports  my  citron  beam^ 
Nor  rich  with  gold  my  cieling  flames  ; 
Nor  have  I,  like  an  heir  unknown, 
Seiz'd  upon  Attains  his  throne; 
Nor  dames,  to  happier  fortunes  bred. 
Draw  down  for  n^  the  purple  thread  ; 
Yet  with  a  firm  and  honest  heart, 
Upknowing  or  of  ffaud  or  art, 
A  liberal  vein  of  genius  blest, 
Pm  by  the  rich  and  gr^  arrest. 
My  patron's  gift,  my  Sabine  fields 
Shall  all  its  rural  plenty  yield. 
And,  happy  in  that  rural  store. 
Of  Heaven  and  him  I  ask  no  more. 

Day  presses  on  the  heels  of  day, 
And  moons  increase  to  their  decay : 
But  you,  with  thoughtless  pride  elate. 
Unconscious  of  impending  fete. 
Command  the  pillar'd  dome  to  rise. 
When  lo!  thy  tomb  forgotten  lies. 
And,  though  the  waves  v^ignaQt  i;oar, 
Forwaid  you  urge  t^ie  Bsuan  shore, 
While  earth's  too  ^an^w  bopn^s  ip  vain 
Your  guilty  jptrogress  ^o^ld  restrain. 
The  sacred  landmark  strives  in  vain 
Your  impious  avarice  to  restrain ; 
You  break  into  your  neighbour's  grounds, 
And  overleap  your  client's  bounds. 
Driven  out  by  thee,  to  new  abodes 
They  carry  their  paternal  gods ; 
The  wife  her  husbiind's  sorrow  shares, 
And  on  her  breast  her  squalid  infents  bears. 

Yet,  destin'd  by  unerring  Fate, 
Shall  death  this  wealthy  ford  awajt  | 
Then  whither  tend  thy  wide  demesnes,? 
For  Earth  impartial  eotertain« 
Her  varkHis  sons,  and  io  her  breast 
Princes  and  beggara  equal  rest. 

Nor  gold  could  bf  il|e,  nor  ^rt  deceive. 
The  gloomy  life-guard  of  the  grave 
Backward  to  tread  the  shadowy  way, 
And  waft  Prometheus  into  day. 
Yet  he  who  Tantalus  detains. 
With  all  his  haughty  race,  in  chains, 
Invok'd  or  not,  the  wretch  receives. 
And  from  the  toils  of  life  relieves. 
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ODE  XIX. 


TO  lACCHUI. 

I  fAW  (let  ftitufe  times  believe) 
The  ;?o<lof  wine  his  lecture*  give ; 

'Midst  rocks  far  distent  wai  the  tcene  ; 
With  ears  erect  the  satyrs  stood. 
And  every  goddess  of  the  wood 

Listen  *d  th'  infUuctive,  toleimi  stnu% 

The  recent  ttrrour  heaves  my  breist. 
Yet,  with  tb'  inspiring  power  povest. 

Tumultuous  joyf  my  »onl  h«?e  warmM ; 
Dreadful,  who  8bak*st  the  \ry  spear, 
Thy  votary  thus  proatrate  bear. 

And  be  thy  rage,  thy  rage  djyianii'd, 

Give  me  to  sing,  by  thee  ia<pirM, 
Thy  priestesses  to  madnef*  fir'd  : 

Fountains  of  wine  shall  peur  along. 
And,  meliing  from  Ihe  hollow  tree, 
Xhe  golden  treasures  of  t*i«  bee. 

And  stramii  of  milk  shalt  fill  the  acwg. 

Fair  Ariadne*t  crown  shall  rise, 
And  add  new  glories  to  the  skies : 

While  I  to  listening  nations  tell 
How  impious  Pentheus»  palace  bum*d. 
With  hideous  ruin  overturned, 

And  bow  the  road  Lycurgus  fell , 

Indus  and  Gaages  own  thy  sway. 
Barbaric  seas  thy  power  obey. 

And  o'er  the  pathless  mountain's  height 
{Her  head  with  horrid  snakes  enroll'd. 
Which  harmless  writhe  their  angry  foW) 

Thy  raptur'd  priestess  speeds  her  flight* 

When  rising  fierce  in  impious  arms, 
"The  giant- race  with  dire  alanns 

Assaird  tbe  Mkcred  fcalna  of  light, 
With  lion-wrath,  and  dreadfiU  paw. 
With  blood  besmeared  and  foaming  jaw. 

You  put  their  horrid  chief  to  flight. 

Tor  dancinj^  form'd,  for  love  and  wU, 
You  seem'd  for  war's  rude  toils  unfit. 

And  ^r»h'd  to  each  softer  grace  : 
But  dreadful  when  in  arms  you  shone. 
You  made  the  fatal  art  your  own, 

In  war  excelling  as  in  peace. 
With  golden  horn  supremely  bright. 
You  darted  round  the  bending  light 

Far-beaming  through  the  gloom  of  UpU . 
When  Cerberus,  with  fear  amaz'd. 
Forgot  bis  rage,  and  fawning  gaz'd, 

And  at  thy  feet  adoring  fell. 


ODE  XX. 

'  TO  MACailAl. 

Wim  strong,  unwonted  wing  J  rise, 
A  two-formM  poet,  through  the  skies : 
Far  above  envy  wiU  I  soar. 
And  tread  this  worthless  earth  no  mora, 
For  know,  ye  rivals  of  my  fame, 
Though  lowly  born,  a  vulgar  name, 
I  will  not  condesceud  to  die, 
Nor  in  the  Stygian  waters  lie.  ^y 


A  rougher  sVm  now  ctotbe*  my  thij^kt^ 
Into  a  swan's  fair  form  I  riae^ 
And  feel  the  feather'd  plumage  shed 
Its  down,  and  o'er  my  shoulden  spread. 
Swift  as  with  JHodalean  wing. 
Harmonious  bird,  I'll  soaring  sing. 
And,  in  my  flight,  the  fo^ny  shores 
Where  Bosphoms  tremcadona  roars. 
The  regions  bound  by  oorthem  coW, 
And  Lybia's  buitHBg  sands,  behold. 
Then  tb  the  learned  sona  of  Spain, 
To  him  who  ploughs  th6  Scythian  maia. 
To  him  who,  ^Pkh  diiMmbled  foot, 
Conscioni,  the  Roman  taras  revere^ 
To  him  who  drinks,  the  rapid  Rhooe, 
Shall  Horace  dcathleas  hard!  be  koomwu 

My  friends,  .tHe  ftmeral  torrew  spi«e» 
The  plaintive  song^  and  tepder  tear} 
Nor  let  the  voic^  of  grief  profiuia 
With  load  lament!  tte  soleme  scene  » 
Nor  o'er  your  poet's  empty  nm 
With  useless,  idlesoctowti 


ODES. 


»00K    III. 


ODE  I. 

iVIoMARCHs  on  eart^  Iheir  power  e«tepdy 
Monarchs  to  Jove  aahmisiive  bend. 

And  own  the  aovereigo  god. 
With  glorioQs  triumph  mi^  sobdu'd 
The  Titan  race,  gigantic  brood  '. 

And  shakea  whole  oataro  with  hia  no^ 

When  rival  candidates  contend. 
And  to  the  fleld  of  Mars  descend 

To  urpe  th'  ambitious  claim, 
Some  of  illustrious  birth  are  proud, 
Same  of  their  clients'  vassal  crowd. 

And  some  of  virtt^t^s  fnneb 

Others  the  rural  labour  kvre. 

Ami  joy  to  plant  the  spreading  grore. 

The  fuTTOw'd  glebe  Wtvrth  ; 
Yet  with  imoartial  hsrtd  shall  F^te 
Both  of  the  lowly  apd  tl»e  great 

Shake  the  capadons  urn. 

Behold  the  wretch,  with  conscious  dread. 
In  pointed  vengeance  o'er  his  head 

Who  views  th'  impending  sword  ; 
Nor  dainties  force  his  palFd  desire. 
Nor  chant  of  birds,  nor  vocal  lyre. 

To  him  can  sleep  afibrd  ; 

Heart-soothing  sleep,  which  not  ditdains 
The  rural  cot,  and  humble  swams. 

And  shady  t\\'er  fair : 
Or  Tempe's  ever-Wooming  spring. 
Where  xcphyrs  wave  the  balmy  wing. 

And  £sn  the  buxom  air. 

Who  nature's  frugal  ilictetes  hears. 
He  nor  the  raging  ocean  fears. 

Nor  stars  of  power  jnalign, 
Whether  hi  gloomy  storms  they  rise. 
Or  swift  descending  through  the  skiea 

"With  angry  luitre  shiqej 
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Whether  bis  TiDes  be  smit  vitb  hail, 
Whether  his  profnis*^  harresU  foil, 

Perftdions  to  hit  toil ; 
Whether  his  drooping  trees  complain 
Of  aofpry  -w  interns  ohtlHng  raia, 

Or  Stan  that  burn  the  soil. 

Not  floohthe  banfhtjr  lord,  ^o  Uyu 
His  deep  foundations  in  the  seas, 

JUmI  scorns  earth^s  ntcfrovr  bound  ; 
The  fish,  affKghted,  IM  then*  waves 
Contracted  by  his  numerous- sUves» 

Even  in  the  rast  profound. 
High  though  hisstmoturas  rise  m.air« 
Pale  menaces,  Md  black  despair,    . 

This  haughty  lord  shall  find 
O'ertake  his  «rmed  galley^  speed, 
And  when  be  mounts  the  flying  steed» 

Site  gloMBy  Onebekind. 
If  purple,,  whidi  theinom  outshines. 
Or  marble  finom  .the  Phrygian  mines, 

Tkou^  tob^r^  bigb'vithkrt. 
If  essence,  brwitMng  sweets  dHaiie, 
Or  ^MTiDg  bowls  efgenenms  mmm, 
» 111  sooth  an  aaxions  heart, 
On  columns,  raised  in  modem  styl^ 
Why  should  I  plan  the  lofty  pilei 

To  rise  with  envied  ^te ; 
Why,  for  a  vain,  superQuQUS  store. 
Which  would  encumber  me  tl^e  mor^i  . 
*  Itesign  my  Si^bioe  sea^*? 


ODE  II, 


TO  HIS  FRIBKDSt 

OuR'hardy'  youth  should  learn  to  heir 

Sharp  want,  to  rein  the  warlike  steed. 
To  hurl  the  wcll-diffcted  spear 

"'With  'pointed  force,  and  bid  the  Parthian  Weed. 
Thus  form'd  in  war's  tnninltuons  trade  . , 

ThroDgh  snmrter'i  best,  and  winter's  coW,    * 
Some  tyrant's  queen,  or  bloomitij?  maid,  * 

Shalt  fi^m  hei-r  walls  the  martial  youth  ^ehold : 
•''I/stnot,  alas!  my  royal  spouse, 

Untought  the  deatbful  sword  to  wield. 
That  lion  in  bis  knger  toose. 

Whom  fisHow  rigedrtvesftbrougk  th* 

What  joys,  what  glories  ttinnd  him  wait, 

Wbobrotely  for.his  coontry^ies! 
While  witt^  dishonest  wounds  shall  Fate  ) 

Helentless  stab  t^e  coward  as  he  flies. 

With  sUinless  Instse  Virtue  shines, 

.A base  repulse  lior  kMMM,  nor  frass; 
Kor  claims  her  honours,  i)or  declines. 
As  the  light  air  of  crowds  uncertain  veers: 

To. him  who  iK>t  deserves  to  die 

She  shows  the  paths  which  heroes  tr/od. 
Then  bids  him  boldly  tempt  the  sky, 

Spurn  off  his  mortal  clay,  and  rise  a  god. 
To  silence  doe  rewards  we  give  J 

Apd  they  who  mysteries  rev^ 
Beneath  my  roof  shall  never  live. 

Shall  never  ^loist  with  me  the  doabtM  t«iL 
WheA  Jove  in  anger  strikes  the  blow. 

Oh  with  the  badi  the  righteons  bleed : 
Yet  with  sure  steps,  though  hmie  and  slow, 
^  V#o|ea]iceo*ertaket  the  trembUng  iflUaiB^iiipced. 


ODIB  III. 


TvB  man,  in  oonscioos  virtue  bold, 
Who  dares  bb  seerei  pnrpose  bold,   * 
Unshaken  hears  the  crowd's  tumuHaens  #ries. 
And  the  impetuous  tyrant's  a^gry  bruw  deto^ 

Let  the  wild  whids,  Hiat  role  the  seas 
IVmpestueos,  all  tbeirhorronrs  raise ; 
Let  Jove's  draod  ,ann  %itb  thunders  tetti  tb#  ^' 

spheres, , 
Beneath  the  crush  or  worlds  undaunted  ho  appears. 

Thfis  to  the  flamy  towers  sfbove. 
The  vagrant  he»o,  son  of  Jove,    '     J    » 
Upsoar*d  with  st;reogUi  hU  uwu,  where  .Csnar 
'•«»  ^        '  [joys. 

•And  quafls^  with  glowing  lips,  the  bowl's  immortal 

j         Fierce  and  inilocile,  to  the  yoke;         "^ 
I    Thus  frem  the  |;lpomy  regions  of  the  df  sd« 
I  On  bis  paternal  steeds,  l[oine\  mighty  foundet^ed  j^ 

When  Heaten^t  gMat  ^mcd  wi4h  wcirds'biftnlsn 
A4Atem^  Ui^  MsewUod  powers  dMne^-i^^^-  * 
J     ''  Troy,  hated  Troy,  an  nmpire  lewd,  unjust, 
.And  a  prood  foreign  dMie,''ha^x  sunk  thee  to  tbf 

dust. 
!  -      .'  '  t  . 

'*  To  me,  and  wisdom's  queen  decreed, 
;         With  all  thy  gdRVyiw^  ih  bleed,  ^ 

What  tfaaie  .thy  haagfaty  mo—rch^  pej  juf'^^re  • 
*Mock*d  the  defrauded  gods,  and  robb'd-them  oi 
(heir  hirfc  .  .    -    i 

'         *'  The  gaudy  gufcst,  of  inipious  fame,        .  j  ;• 
t         No  more  enjoys  th'  aidnlterous  dame  ;     ' 
\     Hector 'riof  BKIM  his  firilUeas  hmbessliaM 
,'To  break  the  Gratftaa  lbic#^|  oo  notes  •  the '^•oldr 
hleeds.     v^-i-' 

'    ' "  Since  thejopg  war  now  sinks  to  pnipp^.     ^ 
'   And  all  onr  heavenly  factions  cease ; 
JbAniltto  MaAs:myir««geance:i  rssigAr      fUle. 
And  herSEieoehieifatiMB^  Ahongb  horn  of)  Tr^Mi 

**  Here,  widi  emcircliftg  gloriesi  brtgbt^ ' 
Free  let  him  tjread  the  paths  brfi^t, 
Andv  raalb'4  ««SMg  l»»i^y%m^'$fi(r»^^t4kf^^. ' 
tDrink  deep  the.neeur'd  b0wl^'aad  %iW#jp#iis>Hrt 
wina. :    _       "  .  nilHr'-  ^AH 

"  From  Bom<i  toTrtiy's  deti^ted  ilAnW,  ^'^  ^"^ 
WMIeilovdpi  length 4ifooanLjraArs,>i.  ^  y^ 
IJnenvied'  let  th'  ilhtf  trkms  exiles  ceigf|,{  i  ts  n  l*' 
I  Where.  F^te  directs  their  comsa,,  and  sppapMiT 

their  wide  di^mAin.  ;  .,^    v'   f 

'' On- Priam's andith' adulterer's  nrf'    ,,,..f 
tl^hile  herds  the  dust  insnl^ag  'PfOf  .\   ^t 
Let  the  proud  Capitol  in  glory  stfmf ,  r 

And  Rome,  to  triumphed  Mcdci^  ^iv^lbctl^her  .  > 
stem  command : 

*'  Let  the  victorious  voice  of  F<^he        .    \ 
Wide  spread  the  terrours  of  her  name. 
Where  seas  the  continents  of  earth  divide,         ^  , 
And  Nllus  bathes  the  plain  with  \»^  prolific  tide. 

"  Let  her  the  golden  min^  despise  %        ■  , 
For  deep  in  ^artb  it  better  lies. 
Than  when  by  hands  proi&^ie,  from  nature's 
store,  [orSi 

To  ttmM  «fe  oompell'df  iamM  ibrth  tha  saved 
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"  Where  nature's  utiQost  limits  end, 
I^  her  triamphant  arms  extend ; 
Or  wber?  th^  Sun  pours  down  bis  inaddmg  beftois, 
Or  where  the  clouds  are  dark,  and  rain  perpetual 
UtreaiQs. 

'*  Tl^us  let  the  warlike  Romans  reign 
(So  Juno  and  the  Fates  ordain). 
But  on  these  terms  alqae,:  do  more  to  dar«, 
Tlyrqu^h  piety  or  pride,  theie  parent  Troy  repair  i 

"  For  Troy  inbuilt,  ill-on|en*d  state !   . 
Shali  fbel  this  same  avenging  fate; 
Again  my  Grecians  shall  Tictorioos  prove* 
By  me  led  on  to  war,  the  sister-jKife  pC  Joye. 

**  ^rice  should  Apollo  raise  her  wall, 
Thrice  bball  l^er  bra^en.bulwark8  fall, 
Thrice  sh^rher  matrons  feel  the  victor's  chain, 
Beplore  their  slaughtered  ^(toh  ^plpr^  t)ieir  hus- 
bands slttin*''  ' 

But  whither  would  the  Muse  aspire ! 
Stiph  themes  nor  suit  the  sportive  lyre, 
Ifor  should  the  wanton,  thus^in  feeble  stram. 
The  coupcils  of  the  gods,  imnortal  themes !  profane. 


ODE  IV. 


TOCALL)pR&      .     . 

Dbscesd  from  Heaven,  and  in  a  lengthened 
i    ,,        strain. 

Queen  of  melodious  sounds,  the  song  sustain. 
Or  on  the  yoice  hi^h-rai^M,  the  breathing  ^ute, 
The  lyre  of  golden  tpi^e,  or  sweet  Phcsbean  It^tc. 

Hark  I  -  some  celestial  -voice  I  raptnr^-  hear ! 
Or  does  n  pleasing  phrenzy  ohairm  my  ear  I 
Through  ballowM  groves  I  stray,  where  streams 
beneiath  [breathe. 

From*  lucid  fountains  flow,  and  zephyrs  ba)my 

Fatigued  with  sleep,  and  youthfol  toil  of  play. 
When  on  a  mountain's  brow  reciin*d  I  lay 
Near  to^piy  nataLsoil,  arouu^  loy  head 
The  fabled  w(^lan<i  dove^i  a  verdanttoliage spread; 

-Mfttlefv«toe«ire,  of  yonder  atiost  profound 
To  all^«'g«2ing  habit«ints  aroond, 
Who  dwell  in  Acherontia's  airy  glades 
Amid  t^e  JBiantian  woods,  or  k)if  Fefentuin's  meads. 

By  snakes' of  poison  black,  and  breasts  of  prey^ 
That  thtis,  in  dewy  t^eep  unharmU  I  lay; 
IJadr^a^  myrtle  were  around  me  pil*d, 
Kot  without  guardian  gods  an'  animated  child. 

Yours,  t  *in  ever  yours,  batmonious  Nine, 
Whetbtf  Tjby  in  Tibur^s  vale  supine; 
Whether  I  dlimB  the  Sabine  mountain's  height, 
Or  in  Prseikcste's  groves  or  Baian  streams  delight 

Nor  tree  devoted,  nor  tempestuous  main, 
Nor  flying  hosts,  that  swept  Philippi's  plaii^ 
In  fearful  rout,  your  filial  bard  destroy'd. 
While  iu  your  springs  divine  and  choral  sports  he 
joyU 

If  by  the  Muse's  faithful  guidance  led, 
pr  Libya's  thirsty  sands  Til  fijarless  tread. 
Or  climb  the  venturous  bark,  and  lanch  from 
shore,  [roar. 

Though  Bosphorus  in  storms  with  madding  horrours 


Nor  Britons,  of  inbospttabl^  ituhi. 
Nor  quivered  S^^thians,  nor  the  Caspian  mab. 
Nor  he  who  jpyous  qnaflh  the  thirstv  bovl 
Streaming  with  horses'  lflood,8h#U  shale  my  dinntr 
less  soul. 

WhenCsesar,  by  jeour  formivg  arts  impirM, 
Cheerful  disbands  his  troops,  of  oooqnest  tied. 
And  yields  to  willing  Pcmb  bis  laurell'd  ipah, 
In  the  Pierian  pave  yqu  cb^rm  the  hero's  toils; 
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Whose  horrid  youth,  elate  with  impioos  pride, 
Unnumber'd,  pn  their «newy  fgiee  lelied: 
Mountain  on  moontaio  piPd  they  rais*d  ia  sir, 
Atid  pl^ook  the  throne  of  Jove,  and  bade  the  TiMBr 
derer  feaj^. 


But  what  could  Minas,  of  enormoos  might, , 
Typhqeus,  or  Porphyrioo's  threatening  beiglit. 
Or  bold  Fjiceladus  fierce-darting  far 
The  trunks  of  trees  uptoro,  dire  archer  of  the  var. 

Though  with  despair  and  rage  inanir'd  they  nxe, 
To  sa^  Miqerva's  sounding  shield  oppose  ? 
While  Vulcan  here  in  i^oiea  devoor'd  ^  ^, 
Thefo  matron  Juno  stood,  and  there  the  god  of  day, 

Resolv'd,  till  he  had  quell'd  th'  Mpiring  foe. 
Never  to  |a*y  aside  th'  onerring  bow. 
He  the  pure  dew  of  fair  Castalia  loves,  ' 

There.bathes  his  flowing  hair^  apd  haunts  his  nstsl 
'  gtbves. 

lU-oounsell'd  foroe,  by  its  own  native  weight. 
Precipitately  falls;  with  happier  fate 
•While  the  good  gods  upraiae  the  just  design, 
And  bold,  unhallow'd  schemes  pursue  with  vntk 
divine.  * 

This  truth  shall  hundred-handed  Oyas  prove, 
An4  warm  Orion,  who  with  impioiis  tove 
Tempting  the  godden^^of  the  sylvan  scene, 
Was  by  her  viigin  dart^  gigantic  victi||i!  slsia. 

On  her  own  mopsters  fanrPd  with  hideoos  veigU, 
Fond  mother  Earth  deplores  her  o&pring'i  fete, 
By  thunders  dire  to  livid  Oiens  doom'd, 
Npr  fire  can  eat  its  way  through  £tna  unooosooiU 

Such  are  the  pains  to  lawless  ^ust  decreed ; 
On  Tityus'  liver  shall  the  vulture  feed 
With  rage  ungorg'd,  while  Pluto  stei 
His  amorous  rival  bound  in  thri9e  an 
chains. 


ODE  V. 


THE  PSAISES  OF  AUGUSTUS. 

Dread  Jove  in  thunder  speaks  his  just  < 
On  Earth,  a  present  god,  shall  Cwmr  rap, 
Since  world-divided  Britain  owns  his  swsy, 
And  Purthia's  haughty  sons  his  high  l^besti  obtr. 
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O  name  of  CQuotiy,  oooe  how  sacred  d*»€m'd ! 
O  sad  revenjB  of  d^aniiers,  once  esjteemM  ! 
While  Rome  her  aocient  majesty  maintain'd  5 
[a  his  own  C!!Bpito1  while  Jore  imperial  re)gn*d, 

Coald  they  to  foreifm  spousals  meanly  yield. 
Whom  Graasus  led  with  honour  to  the  field  ! 
Have  they,  to  their  barbarian  lords  allied, 
Grown  old  in  hostile  arms  beneath  a  tyrant's  pride 

Basely  forgetful  of  the  Roman  name, 
The  heaven-descended  shieidd,  the  Vestal  flame, 
That  wakes  e^nal,  and  the  paaoe&U  gown, 
Tboae  emblems  jthich  the  Fates  Yith  boi^idless 
empire  crown  ) 

When  Ragulds  rdfus^d  the  terms  of  ^eace 
Inglorioiis,  he  foresaw  tiie  deep  disgrace. 
Whose  fool  eaaniple  shoald  in  nH»  and, 
And  even  to  latest  times  onr  bafBod  arma  attend. 

Unless  the  captive  youth  in  servile  chains 
Should  (all  unpitied.     "  In  the  Punic  fanes 
Have  I  not  seen,"  the  patriot  captain  cried, 
f*  The  Roman  ensigns  fix*d  in  monnmental  pri46 ! 

«  I  saw  oor  arms  resigned  without  a  wonnd  j 
Onr  free4)om  «iciapeas  in  fetters  honod ; 
The  gates  of  Carthage  open,  and  the  plain, 
rate  hy  our  war  1^  waste,  wjtl^  c^ltiire  cloth'd 
agam*  ' 

**  RansomM,  no  doubt,  with  nobler  sense  of  fam6 
The  soldier  shall  retnhi— Ye  parchase  shame.  ' 
Whep  the  fair  fleece  tasbibes  the  dyer*s  sUin, 
Its  native  ooloa^  lost  It  acnrer  shall  segaln, 

•*  And  valpuf ,  failing  in  the  soldier's  breast. 
Scorns  to  resume  what  cowardice  possessed. 
When  from  the  toils  escaped  the  hind  shall  turn 
Fierce  on  her  hUntefs,  he  the  pcpstraU  foe  may 
spurn 

■<  In  second  fight,  who  felt  the  fettecs  bind 
His  arms  eosiav'd ;  who  umely  iiath  resigned 
His  sword  uostain'd  with  blood ;  who  might  have 
died. 
Vet  on  a  faithless  foe,  with  abject  soul,  relied ; 

«  Who  for  his  safety  mixM>oor  terms  of  peac« 
Even  with  the  act  of  wer ;  O  foul  disgrace  ! 
O  Carthage,  now  with  rival  glories  great. 
And  on  the  ruins  raised  of  Rome's  dejected  sUte!" 

The  hero  s]K»k6  $  and  from  his  wedded  dame 
Aiid  infant-ohildren  tom'd,  oppteslwith  shame 
Of  hit  fUl'n  state ;  their  fond  embraca  repell'd. 
And  sternly  on  the  eavth  his  manly  visage  held, 

Till,  by  his  unexampled  counsel  swayM, 
Their  firm  decree,  the  wavering  senate  made ; 
Then,  while  his  friends  the  tears  of  sorrow  shed, 
Amidst  the  weeping  throng  the  glorious  exile  sped. 

Nor  did  he  not  the  eruel  tortures  know, 
Vengefal,  prepar'd  by  a  barbarian  foe  $ 
Yeti  with  a  countenance  serenely  gay,     (stay  5 
He  tom'd  aside  the  crowd,  who  fondly  pressed  h\^ 

As  if,  when  wearied  by  some  client's  cause. 
After  the  final  sentence  of  the  laws,         , 
fSl^eerfol  he  hasted  to  some  calm  ralreat. 
To  taste  the  pure  delights  that  bless  the  rural  seat 


ODE  VJ. 

TO  THB  aOMAHS. 

TaoucH  guiltless  of  your  fathers'  crimes^ 
Roman,  'tis  thine,  to  latest  times. 
The  vengeance  of  the  gods  iq  bear. 
Till  yon  their  awful  domes  repair, 
Profon'd  with  smol^  their  statues  raised 
And  bid  the  sacre^  altars  blaz^. 

That  you  the  powers  divine  obey. 
Boundless  on  Earth  extends  your  sway; 
From  hence  your  futtirc  glones  date. 
From  hence  expect  the  hand  of  Fate* 
Th'  ofiended  gods,  in  horrouia  dire. 
On  sad  Heaperia  pour'd  their  ire : 
The  Parthian  squadrons  twice  repeli'd 
Our  inauspicious  powers,  and  qoell'd 
Our'boldest  efforts,  while  they  shone 
Wi^  si^l^  ^m  cooquer'd  Romans  won* 
TI     ~    •  • 

O 
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Her  love  no  nice  distinction  knows. 
But  round  the  wandering  pleasure  throws. 
Careless  to  hide  the  bold  delight 
In  darkness  and  the  shades  of  night 
Nor  does  she  need  the  thin  disguise ; 
The  conscious  husband  bids  her  ifise. 
When  some  sich  factor  courts  her  charmSj 
And  calls  the  wanton  to  his  arms. 
Then,  prodigal  of  wealth  and  fome. 
Profusely  buys  tho  costly  shame. 

Not  such  the  youth,  of  snch  a  strain. 
Who  dyM  with  Pimic  gore  the  main  j 
Who  Pyrrhus'  flyhig  war  pnrsdM, 
Antiochus  ibe  Great  sobdu*d. 
And  taught  that  terrour  of  the  iield^ 
The  cruel  Hannibal,  to  yield : 
But  a  rough  race,  inur'd  16  toil. 
With  heavy  spade  io  turn  the  soil, 
*And  by  a  mother^s  will  severe 
To  IMKhe  wood,  and  homeward  bear 
The  ponderous  load,  even  when  the  Son 
His  downward  course  of  light  had  run. 
And  firom  the  western  mountain's  head 
His  changing  shadows  lengthening  spread^ 
UnyokM  the  team,  with  toil  opprekt. 
And  gave  the  friendly  hour  of  rest 

What  foels  not  Time's  consuming  rage? 
More  vicious  than  their  fothers'  age    , 
Oor  sires  begot  the  present  race, 
Of  manners  impious,  bold  and  base  ;  . 
And  yet,  with  crimes  to  us  unknown,    ' 
Our  ions  shall  mark  the  coming  age  their  ( 
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OJDE  VIV 


•To  A6TERIB. 


Ah!  why  Soe$  Aiteric  thus  weep  for  the  yonth  ' 
Of  constancy  faithful,  of  honour  and  truth. 
Whom  the  first  kindly,  zephyrs,  that  breathe  oVr 

the  spring', 
Korich'd  with  the  wares  of  Bithynia  shall  bong  ? 
Driven  back  from  his  course  by  the  tempests,  that 
When  stars  of  mad  lustre  rule  over  the  Aies,  [rise 
At  Orictim  now  poor  Gygcs  must  stay, 
Where  sleepless  he  weeps  the  cold  winter -away  5 
While  bis  landlady  Chloe,  in  sorrow  wf  heart,  ' 
Bids  her  envoy  of  love  exert  all  his  art. 
Who  tells  him  how  Chloc,  unhappy  the  dame ! 
Deep  sighs  for  your  lover,  and  hums  in  your  flame. 
He  tells  him  bow  P^tus,  deceiv»d  by  his  wife, 
Attempted,  ah  dreadful!  Bellerophon*s  life, 
And  urg'd*by  false  crimes,  how  he  sought  to  destroy 
The  youth  for  refusing,  too  chastely,  the  joy: 
How  Peleus  was  almost  dispatchM  to  the  dead. 
While  the  lovely  Magnessian  abstemious  he  fled. 
Tiicn  he  turns  every  tale,  and  applies  it  with  art, 
To  melt  down  hit  virtue,  and  soften  his  helirt ; 
But  constant  andlieart- whole  young  Gyge^  appears, 
Ami  deafer  than  rocks  the  tale-teller  hears; 
Then,  fair-one,  take  heed,  lest  Enipeus  shouhl 

provfe 
A  little  too  pleasing,  and  tempt  thee  to  love ; 
And  though  without  rival  he  shine  in  the  emn^se, 
To  rein  the  fierce  steed  though  unequal  his  force, 
Tho*  matchless  thcswiftness  with  which  he  divides. 
In  crossing  thfe  Tiber,  the  rongh-swelling  tides, 
Yet  shut  the  fond  door  at  evening's  first  shade. 
Nor  look  down  to  the  street  at  the  soft  serenade  j 
Or  if  cruel  he  call  thee  in  love-sighing  strain. 
Yet  more  and  more  cruel  be  sure  to  remain. 


ODE  VIII. 


TO  MACENAS. 


TriE  Greek  and  Roman  languages  are  thine. 
Their  hallowM  customs,  and  their  rites  divine; 
And  well  you  might  the  flowery  wreaths  admire. 
The  fragrant  incense,  and  the  sacred  fire, 
Rais'd  on  the  living  turf,  to  hail  the  day 
To  which  the  married  world  their  homage  pay. 

When  on  my  head  a  tree  devoted  fell, 
And  almost  crush'd  me  to  the  shades  of  Hell, 
Grateful  I  vow'd  to  him,  who  rules  the  vine, 
A  joyous  banquet,  while  beneath  hit  shrine 
A  snow-white  goat  should  bleed ;  and  when  the 
devolving  bids  this  festal  mom  appear,  [year 

We'll  pierce  a  cask  with  mellow  juice  replete, 
Mellow'd  with  smoke  since  Tullus  rulM  the  state. 

Come  then,  Mseoenas,  and  for  friendship's  sake, 
A  friend  preserved,  a  hundred  bumpers  take. 
Come  drink  tlie  watchful  tapers  up  to  day, 
VA^hile  noi^e  and  quarrels  shall  be  far  away. 
No  more  let  Rome  your  anxious  thoughts  engage, 
The  Dacian  falls  beneath  the  victor's  rage. 
The  Medes  in  civil  wars  their  arms  employ. 
Inglorious  wars  !  each  other  to  destroy ; 
Our  ancient  foes,  the  haughty  sons  of  Spain, 
At  length,  indignant,  feel  the  Roman  chain  ; 
With  bows  unbent  the  hardy  Scythians  yield, 
Resolved  to  quit  (he  long-disputed  field. 


No  more  the  public  claims  thy  pious  feaif : 
Be  not  too  anxious  then  with  private  cares. 
But  lieize  thr  gifts  the  present  moment  briog^ 
Those  fleeting  fifts,  and  leave  severer  thinKfc 


DDE  IX. 

A  DIALOGUK  BKTWEBN  HORACI  A,Vj>  LTDU. 
■ORACE. 

While  T  was  pletshag  to  yonr  vrms, 
Nor  any  ypqth,  of  happier  charms, 

r  
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Her  dearer  beauties^  from  the  graven 
LvriA.     '    •  ' 
My  heart  yonng  Calai9  inspireii; ' 
Whose  bosom  glows  with  mutual  fires, 
For  whom  J  twice  would  die  wiib  joy* 
If  death  would  spare  the  charming  bom 

HOIACK. 

Yet  what  if  LDV<e«  whose  bands  we  Wolti 
Again  should  Ume  us  to  the  yoke ;      ,     . 
Should  I  shake  off  bright  Chloe's  chain^ 
And  take  my  Lydia  botne  again  ? 

LVOIA. 

Though  he  exceed  in  beauty  far 

The  rising  lustre  of  a  star ; 

Though  light  as  cork  thy  faney  strajrt. 

Thy  passions  ^Id  as  angry  seas. 

When  vex'd  with  storms;  yet  gladly  I 

With  thee  would  live,  with  thee  would  ^m 


ODE  X. 


TO  LYCB. 


TirouGB  you  drank  the  deep  stream  of  Taaalsie)', 
The  wife  of  some  barbarous  blookbead,  O  lyce. 
Yet  your  lieart  might  relent  to  expose  me  recKo'd 
At  your  cruel-shut  door  to  the  ra^  of  the  viod.    . 
Hark,  your  gate  !  how  it  creaks !  how  the  grov^ 

planted  round 
Your  beautiful  villa,  rebellows  the  sound  ! 
How  Jupiter  numbs  all  the  regions  below. 
And  glazes  with  crystal  the  fleeces  of  snow ! 
Away  with  these  humours  of  pride  and  disdain,  - 
To  Venus  ungrateful,  to  Cupid  a  pain, 
Lest  whil^  by  the  pulley  you  raise  to  the  topt 
Your  rope  should  run  back,  and  your  bucket  sbouJd 

drop. 
No  sprightly  TjTrhenian  begot  thee  a  prods. 
Another  Penelope,  harsh  to  be  woo'd. 
O,  though  neither  presents,  nor  vow-sighing  strain, 
Nor  violet  paindng  the  cheek  of  thy  Sf  aia, 
Nor  thy  husband,  who  gives  up  his  heart  ftir  a  ditty 
To  a  song-sJDginy  wench^can  provoke  thee  topitji 
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ThQogh,  Kke  the  hurd  oak.  you»re  to  wftnejs  m- 
Aad  mUtler  than  all  of  the  aerpeotine  kind.  t<5»n  «>. 
Vet  think  ni>t  il^  side  can  ft>r  ever  sustain 
Thy  tbraah^ldhacd- hearted,  o^  sky-faUUig.rain. 


ODE  Xf. 


*      TO.  MEECllRY. 

O  THW,  hy  who«  hannjoqioiM  aid      ,  ,,  ' 

Ampbioii's  voi/ce  the  listeiuag  8^«»  «^«W  lefd  i 

And  sweetest  sljeil  of  power  tQ  niitte» 
On  seven  melodions  striHgsj  thy  vanous  layt ; 

Not  vocal,  wh^tt  jpu  tot  ware  feund. 
Bat  of  a  rimple  ««d  ungratefuTaouiid  ; 

Now  tnn'd  so^fwoetly  to  the  enr, 
That  gods  and  men  with  s^rcdraptttTC  hear  J     , 

Oh  !  thcNi  i«8^ire  tfte  weitias-straio,     : 
To  charm  my  Lyde'sKjb^JOe  4»W%' 

Who  like  a  filly  o'er  the.ficld   »,;♦.' 
With  playful  spirit  bounds,  ami  f«^r^  tp  yield 

To  hand  of  gentlest  touch,  or  pwre, .. 
ISTild  as  she  is,  the  joy»  of  wedded  hwr<Vt  ' 

'Tis  yours,  with  all  their  heasts  of  prpy»  i^         ' 
To  bid  the  forests  J^ove,  and  powerfi^  *^y. 

The  rapid  stveam.  Thedpgof  IWI,  ,  A,r 
Immense  of  bulk,  to  thee  sckftrsoothke  ^^p 

And  suppliant  bow'd.  thoHgh.nauwi.hi?  head 
Bh  bandit  snakes  their  guardian  hoppr«^rS4i»l^i 

Baleful  bis  breath  though,  fiery  ^low'4,  , 
And  from  his  three 4ongucd  jaws  feM  poison  flowed, 

Ixion,  of  his  pains  beguil'4,  ^  ,i    ,.       .    , 
And  Tityos,  with  uiiwiUing  plei^sure.  smiW ; 

Dry  stood  their  «fn,  while  wi^h  ^«^r^a  , 
You  sooth'd  the  labours  of , the  vu^in  traiii. 

Let  Lyde  hear,  what  pains,  decreed,  u  ..,  . 

Tliough  late,  in  death  attend  tlie  djkoful  deed^ , ,    • 

There  doom'^  tq  fill,  unceasing  ta^k  1     ,     ,.    .  • 
With  idle  toil,  an  ever-streaming  eo^i.    g. ..  '    / 

Impious,  who,  in  the  hour  of  re^t^      f*    i 
Could  plunge  their  daggers  in  a  bushandr^hrcast. 
*     Yet  worthy  of  the  nuptial  .flame, 
AYid  nobly  merilinsf  a  dcnUilessfn^e,  ».    .      .  .   - 

Of  many,  one  untainted  maid, 
Gloriously  false,  her  pcrjnrM  sire  bctrayM. 

Thus  to  her  youthtuV  lord  >^*'  Arise  ; 
Awake,  lest  sleep  eternal  close  thine  eyes ; 

Eternal  sleep :  and  ah  !  from  whom 
Yon  littje  drt  ad*d  the  relentless  doaol.      -' 

Oh  !  fly,  my  lort!,  this  wrathful  HWT 
Far  from  my  sister* fly,  those  siftafBdire, 

Who  rk)t  in  their  husbands' bUod,  ■' 

As  lionesses  rend  their  panting  foed ;.;  < 

While  1,  to  sach  M\  deeds  a  foe,  - 
Nor  biftd  thee  here,  nor  strike  the  fatal  blow.      . 

Me  let  my  father  load  with  chains. 
Or  banish  to  Numidia*s  farthest  plains  ^    , 

My  crime,  that  I,  a  loyal  wife. 
In  mercy  spar'd  a  wretched  hus»)and's  life. 
'    While  Venus,  and  the  shades  of  night, 
Protect  thee,  speed,  by  sea  or  land,  thy  flight ; 

May  every  happy  omen  wait  '    -  ,      , 

To  guide  thee  through  this  gloomy  hour  of  fate ! 

Yet  not  forgetfol  of  my  doom. 
Engrave  thy  grateful  sorrows  on  my  tomb.*' 

.ODE  XII.  , 

TO  KBOIU&E. 

Umb A pfY  the  maidens  forbidden  to  iprove 
The  bumper's  full  joj,  or  the  raptures  of  love ; 


Unhappy  the  girls,  who  are  destln'd  to  hear  ,. , 
The  tedibus  rdbukes  of  old  uncles  scvcri^'. . 

Cytherea's  wing'd  son  now  bids  thee  resign  .  • 
The  toils  of  Minerva,  the  spinster  divine^ 
For  now,  Ncobulc,  with  other  desires 
The  brightness  of  Hebrus  thy  bosom  inspires ; 
When  he  rises  with  vigour  from  Tibet'*s  rough  waves. 
Where  the  oil  of  his  iahonrS,  iR}iletl<5  he  lavt^s,'  • 
like  Bellerophon  ^Ifiil  to  rein  th^  ficteeitteed, 
At  cufl&  never  eottquer*d,''nbr  ont-stripp'd  fn  speed. 
And  dcxthMM,  wHh  darts  hever  flying  in  Tai<n; 
To  wound  the  light  stag  boi^ding  oter  the  (Aakiy 
Or  aptiira  and  valiant  the  lK|«v  to  furprisav^"  '''-'. 
Transfi^t  with  \u^  spear,  as  in  cpyert  he  li^    ,; 


» :*  '■  :iii  TO  Ttt  ffOvrMJn  jiatwosia.  ' 
FotfNTAiw,  whose  waters  fnr^tfitrpasl-    • 
The  shining  face  of  polish'd  glass, 
To  thee,  the  goblet,  crown^a  with  flowers, 
Gn^teful  the  rich  libatif^n  pms  ; 
A  jEoat,  whose  horns  begin  to  spread. 
And  bending  arm  hias(weUin9<head, 

>WipMf^p«|(ii  glows  with  yoipgd9»ir«rfc  . 
Wmcn  war  or  kindU^  love,  impif ^   .     , 
Npf^  n^jt^ies  his  blow  in.yain,v-r ...  , 
His  blood  shafl  thy  fair  fountain  stain. 
When  ^he  fierpe  dog-star's  fenid  mjf  , . , 
Flames  forth,  aiid  sets  on  fire  the  day^ . ,.  .„ 
To  vagrant  flocks*  that  range  tiie  field, 
Vou  a  refreshing  coolness  yield; 
Or  to  the  labour*  wearied  team 
Pour  forth  the  freshacsa  of  thy  str^^fiu ,      ^ 
Soon  shiHt  thou  flow  a  noble  spr^^g^  , 
While  in  imqiortal  verse  I  sing 
Tlie  oak,  that  spreads  thy  rocks  around,  .  , 
From,  whence  thy  babbling  wat<^  bound. 


ODE  XlVi 


Q¥   til  P.    RETURN    09  AO^MTUS   PttOM   .SFAIX, 

TiiT  prince,  O  Rome,  who  foreign  realms 

Eicplor'd  iilie  JOve's  immortal  sun, 
Fearless  to  search  the  laurel  wreath 

By  death  and  glorious  daring  won,  ,  , 

Victorious  comes  from  farthest  Spain, 
To  Rome  and  all  his  guardian  gods  again. 
I^et  her,  who  to  her  arms  receives 

With  joy  her  own,  her  laurell'd  spoiise. 
Her  private  sacrifice  perforra'd,         .  ' 

Pay  to  just  Heaven  her  pjiblic  vows. 
And  let  the  fair  Octavia  lead. 
The  matron-train  in  suppliant  veils  array'd  ; 
The  matron-train,  t«  whose  ^lad  arms 

Their  sons,  whb  conquest  crown'd,  retam ; 
And  you,  fiiir  youth,  whose  pious  tears 

Your  slaughtered  sires  and  husltands  monm^ 
Thi6  day  at  least  your  griefc  restrain, 
And  luckless  from  ill-omenM  words  abstain. 
This  day,  with  truly  festal  joy. 

Shall  drive  all  gloomy  cares  away  j 
For,  while  imperial  Csssar  holds 

O'er  the  glad  Earth  his  awful  5way, 
Nor  fear  of  deatli  firom  foreign  arms. 
Or  civil  rage,  my  dauntless  soul  alarjns; 
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Bcjr,  bring  tis  essence,  bring  us  crowns  j 
Pierce  me  a  cask  of  ancieo(  d^te, 

3ig  with  the  storied  Marsjan  war, 
And  with  its  glorious  deeds  replete, 

If  yet  one  jovial  cask  repiain 
Since  wanderiqg  Spartac\)s  o'«irswq>t  tbe  pHiin. 

Invite  Nesra  td  tlie  ff«8t» 
Who  sweetly  charms  the  listening  ear, 
.   And  bid  the  fair.^e  baste  to  bind 

In  careless  wreaths  ber  essepcM  hair; 
.  ?lit  shoak)  her  porter  bid  yon  stay, 
I^ave  the  roqgb,  surly  rogue,  and  come  away,  . 

When  bofiry  age  upon  our  heads 

pours  4own  its  chilling  weight  of  snows. 
No  more  the  breast  with  anger  boms. 

No  more  with  amorous  h^t  it  glows : 
Such  treatment  Horace  would  not  bear, 
Wkm  warm  with  youth,  yrhfn  Ptancus  ^*d  th^ 
consul's  €b^. 


ODE  XV, 


TO  CHMBIS, 

Thov  poor  man's  incumbrance,  thou  rake  of  a  wife. 

At  length  put  an  end  to  this  infamous  life  ; 

Kow  near  thy  long  home,  tq  be  rank'd  with  the 

shades,' 
Give  over  to  fri^k  it  with  buxom  young  maids. 
And,  fiirrow'd  with  wrinkles,  profanely  to  shroud 
Those  bright  constellations  with  age^s  dark  cloud. 

What  Pboloe  well,  with  a  decency  free, 
Might  practise,  sits  awkward,  O  Chloris,  on  thee. 
Like  her,  whom  the  timbrel  of  Bacchus  arouses. 
Thy  daughter  may  better  lay  siege  to  the  houses 
Of  youtMul  gallants,  while  she  wantonly  gambols^ 
Of  Nothus  enamoured,  like  a  goat  in  its  rambles ;  \ 
The  spindle,  the  distaff,  and  wool-spinning  thrifty, 
Not  musical  instruments,  fit  thee  at  fifty ; 
Nor  roses  empurpled  enriching  the  breeze. 
Nor  hogsheads  of  liquor  drunk  down  to  the  lees. 


ODE  XVL 


TO    MJECENAB. 

Op  watchful  dogs  an  odious  ward 
Might  well  one  hapless  virgin  guard. 
When  in  a  tower  of  brass  immur*d, 
And  by  strong  gates  of  oak  secur'd. 
Although  by  mortal  gallants  lewd 
With  all  their  midnight  arts  pursu'd. 
Had  not  great  Jove  and  Venus  fair 
Laugh'd  at  her  father's  fruitless  care; 
For  well  they  knew  no  fort  could  hold 
Against  a  god  transform^  to  gold. 

Stronger  than  thunder's  wiuged  force 
All-powerful  gold  can  speed  its  course, 
Through  watchful  guards  its  passage  make. 
And  loves  through  solid  walls  to  break : 
From  gold  the  overwhelming  woes. 
That  crushM  the  Grecian  augur,  rasej 
Philip  with  gold  through  cities  broke, 
And  rival  monarchs  felt  his  yoke ; 
Captains  of  ships  to  gold  are  slaves. 
Though  fierce  as  their  own  winds  and  waves. 
Yet  anxious  care,  and  thirst  of  more, 
Atttnd  the  still  increasing  store. 


While  you  in  humble  rank  appear. 
Gracing  the  knighthood  that  3rou  wc«r. 
By  your  example  tangbt,  I  dr^ad 
To  raise  the  far  conspicuous  head. 
The  more  we  to  oursehrea  deny, 
The  more  the  gods  oqr  wants  supply. 
Far  from  the  quarters  of  the  great, 
Happy,  though  naked,  I  retraat. 
And  to  th*  unwisbmg  few  with  joy 
A  blest  and  bold  deserter  fly, 
Possest  of  what  the  greatdeqnse. 
In  real,  richer  potpp,  I  nse, 
Than  if,  fsom  fair  ApuKa^s  pUiii, 
I  stor*d  in  heaps  the  various  grain, 
While,  of  the  wctkhjr  mass  secure. 
Amidst  the  rich  abundance  poor- 

The  streamlet,  Rowing  thfongh  my  gnMmd} 
The  wood,  which  a  few  acres  boond ; 
The  little  farm  of  Hindly  soil. 
Nor  Pithless  tb  its  master's  toil, 
Shall  tell  the  consul,  wbose  domatQ 
Extends  o*er  Afnc's  fertile  plain. 
Though  of  his  envied  lot  possest. 
He  ne'er  shall  be  like  Horace  blest. 

Tbourb  noi^tbefam'd  Calabrian  bee 
Collect  ^'^;o|den  sweets  for  me ; 
For  me  no  Fdrmian  vintage  grows. 
With  meHowHi  Warmth  where  Bacchus  «owg| 
Nor  on  the  verdant  Gallic  mead 
My  flocks  of  richer  fleeces  feed : 
Yet  am  I  not  with  want  opprest. 
Which  vainlj^  see^s  the  port  <^  rest. 
Nor  wcMM  thy  bounteous  hand  deny  • 
My  larger  wishes  to,  supply  : 
But  while  those  wishes  I  restram. 
Further  I  stretch  my  sipall  domain 
Than  could  I  distant  kmgdoms  join. 
And  make  unifckl  empires  mine : 
For  sure  tbe  state  of  man  is  such. 
They  greatly  want,  who  covet  much : 
Then  happy  he,  whom  Heaven  has  M 
With  frugal  but  su^cient  bread. 


ODE  XVH. 

TO   iELIUS   LAMIA. 

^Lins,  whosft  ancient  lineage  springs 

From  Lamns,  founder  of  the  name, 
(From  whom  a  sacred  line  of  kings 

Shines  through  the  long  records  of  fisow^ 
From  whom  th'  illustrious  race  arose, 

Who  first  possessed  the  Fomiian  towen. 
And  reign'd  where  Liris  smoothly  flows 

To  fair  Marica's  marshy  shores) 
If  the  old  shower-fbretellhig  cronf 

Croak  npt  bcr  boding  note  in  vaip. 
To  morrow's  eastern  storm  shall  strow 

The  woods  with  leaves,  with  weeds  the  DMin« 
Then  pile  the  fuel  while  you  may. 

And  cheer  your  spirit  high  with  wine  j 
Give  tp  your  slaves  one  idle  day. 

And  fea^  upon  the  fatted  swine. 


ODE  XVIII. 

TO   FAUNUS. 

Faunus,  who  with  eager  flame 
Chase  the  nymphs,  thy  flying  gam€^ 
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tr  m  tender  kid  ^kbuo, 
pmeh  ftturniiig  ymr,  thy  tew. 
If  with  vine  we  raise  the  tool, 
<SocUl  Veow  lores  the  bowl) 
If  thy  consecrated  shrme 
Smoke  wHIi  odowtv-breatb  dhrhie  t 
Gently  traTdie  o*er  my  boimds, 
Gently  throvgfa  my  somiy  grounds^ 
Gracious  to  my  fleecy  breed. 
Sporting  o'er  the  flowery  mead. 
See  my  flocksin  sportive  Vein 
Frisk  ito^  the  Terdant  plain. 
When  through  winters  $kxwi  thy  day 
Festal  shines,  the  peasants  play. 
On  the  graay-4natted  soil, 
Ro«nd  their  oxen,  free  frooi  toil» 
See  the  wolf  ftnrgets  hi*  pcey. 
With  my  daring  lambs  to  play; 
See  the  forests  bendii^  head 
At  thy  feet  its  honours  shed, 
While  with  joylnl  tooi  the  swain 
Beats  the  glebe  he  pkmghM  with  paint 


ODBXDL 

TO  TBLEPaOS« 

Wbeh  Inacfaus  reign'd  to  thee  is  notorious, 
"When  slain  for  his  country  was  Codrus  the  glorions; 
When  govemM  the  monarchs  from  Pc^eus  de^ 

scended ; 
When  Trey  was  besieg'd,  and  so  bravely  defended  ^ 
3ut  where  the  best  Chian,  or  what  it  may  cost  ye, 
Or  how  we  may  warm  the  long  winter  and  frosty, 
Or  temper  our  water  with  embers  so  glowing, 
All !  Telephus,  here  thou  art  strangely  unknowiogi 
Here's  a  bumper  to  midnight;  to  Luna's  first 
shining ; 
A  third  to  our  friend  in  his  post  of  divining. 
Come,^  up  the  bowl,  then  fill  up  your  bumpers, 
Let  three,  or  thrice  three,  be  the  jovial  of  numbers. 
The  poet,  enraptar'd,  sure  never  refuses 
His  brimmers  thrice  three  to  his  odd-nomber'd 

Muses: 
But  the  Graces,  in  naked  simplicity  cautious. 
Are  afraid,  more  than  three  might  to  quarrels  de- 
bauch iis» 
Gay  frolic,  and  mirth,  to  madness  shall  fire  us ; 
Why  breathes  not  the  flute,  then,  with  joy  ta  in- 
spire us? 
Why  hang  on  the  wall,  in  silence  dolorous, 
The  soft-swelling  pipe,  and  the  hautboy  sonorous  ? 
I  bate  all  the  slaves,  who  are  sparing  of  labour : 
Give  us  roses  abundanti  and  let  our  old  neighbour^ 
'With  his  damsel,  ill-suited  to  such  an  old  fellow, 
Evett  burst  with  his  envy  to  hear  us  so  mellow. 
Poor  Horace  in  flames,  how  slowly  consuming ! 
For  Glycera  bums,  while  Chloe  the  blooming 
Her  Telephus  courts,  whose  tresses  are  beaming. 
As  are  the  bright  fays  from  Vesperus  streaming. 


ODE  XX. 
TO  praRBos. 
pYtftHtfs,  you  tempt  a  danger  high. 
When  yuu  would  steal  from  angry  U- 
oneu  her  cubs,  and  soon  shall  .fly 

Inglorious. 


What  wars  of  horrid  form  arise. 
Through  crowds  of  lovers  when  she  fliea 
To  sedi  her  boy,  and  snatch  the  prize. 
Victorious  1 

You  shoot  ^  she  whets  her  tusks  to  bite; 
While  he,  who  sits  to  judge  the  flght. 
Treads  on  the  palm  with  foot  so  white, 
Disdainfnli 
And  sweetly  floating  in  the  air, 
Wanton  he  spreads  his  fragrant  hair^ 
Like  Ganymede,  or  Nireus  fair. 
And  vainfiiL 


ODE  XXL 

to   HIS   CASK, 

GtHTLB  Cask  of  mellow  wine. 
And  of  equal  age  with  mine  i 
Whether  jrou  to  broils  or  mirth. 
Or  to  madding  love  give  birth  i 
Or  the  toper's  temples  steep 
Sweetly  in  ambrosial  sleep; 
For  whatever  various  use 
Yon  preserve  the  chosen  juice. 
Worthy  of  some  festal  hour. 
Now  the  hoary  vintage  pour : 
Come--C!orvinus,  guest  divintf. 
Bids  me  draw  the  smoothest  wind. 

Though  with  science  deep  imbuedl^ 
He,  not  like  a  Cynic  rude. 
Thee  despises^  for  of  old  ' 
Cato*8  virtue,  we  are  told. 
Often  with  a  bumper  glow'd, 
And  with  social  raptures  flow'd« 

You  by  gentle  tortures  oft 
Melt  hard  tempers  into  soft ;      _ 
You  strip  off  the  grave  disguise 
From  the  counsels  of  the  wise. 
And  with  Bacchus,  blithe  and  gay^ 
Bring  them  to  the  face  of  day. 
Hope  by  thee,  h\r  fugitive ! 
Bids  the  wretched  strive  to  live  ; 
To  the  beggar  yon  dispense 
Heart  and  brow  of  confidence; 
Warm'd  by  thee,  he  scorns  to  fear 
Tyrant's  frown  or  soldier's  ^pear. 
Bacchus  boon,  and  Venus  fair, 
(if  she  come  with  cheerful  air) 
An<(  the  Graces,  charming  band  t 
Ever  dancing  band  iu  hand  ; 
And  the  living  taper's  fiame. 
Shall  prolong  thy  purple  stream. 
Till  returning  Phoebus  bright 
Puu  the  lazy  stars  to  flight. 


ODE  XXIL 

TO   DiAlf A. 

Op  groves  and  mountains  gnanlian  maid, 

InVok'd  by  three  mysterious  names ; 
Goddess  three-form *d,  whose  willing  aid 
With  gracious  pow'r  appears  display 'd, 
From  death  to  save  our  pregnant  damess 

To  thee  1  consecrate  ^he  pine, 
'  That  nodding  waves  my  villa  round. 
And  here,  beneath  thy  halluw'd  shrine. 
Yearly  shall  bleed  a  festal  swioo, 
That  meditates  the  side-lonf  wound* 
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ODfi  XXIIL 


TO   TBtlPrLE* 

If  on  the  new^boni  Moon,  with  hanclB  supine, 

My  Phidyle,  Uboriuus  rustic,  prufs ,    '. 
If  she  with  incense,  and  a  ravening  swine. 

And  yearly  fruits,  her  household  godf  appease. 
Nor  pestilential  storm  shall  smite  hef  tines. 

Nor  barren  mildew  shall  her  harvesU  fear  ^ 
Nor  shall  her  flocks,  when  the  sad  year  declines. 

Beneath  its  fruitage,  feel  the  autumnal  air^ 
Let  the  devoted  bevda,  that  lowing  feed 

In  snow-topt  Algidon's  high-branching  wood. 
Or  the  fair  kinc  of  rich  Albania,  bleed. 

And  suin  the  pontiff's  bailow'd  axe  with  blood  ; 
The  little  gods,  aronod  thy  sacred  fire, 

No  va»t  profusion  of  tlie  victim's  gore. 
But  pliant  myrtle  wt^aths  alone  require, 

Anjl  fragrant  herbs,  the  pious,  rural  store. 
A  grateful  cake,  when  on  the  hallow'd  shrine 

Offered  by  hands  that  know  no  guilty  stain. 
Shall  reconcile  th*  ofiended  powers  divine, 

When  bleeds  the  pompous  hecatomb  in  vain^ 


ODE  XXIV4 


ACAINST   MfSEIt. 


Though  of  th*  unrifled  gold  possest 
Of  gorgeous  Ind,  and  Araby  the  blest ; 

Though  with  hewn,  massy  rocks  yoo  raise 
Your  haughty  structures  midst  th*  indignant  seas  1 

Yet,  soon  as  Fate  shall  round  your  bead, 
AVitli  adamantine  strength,  itsterrours  spread. 

Not  the  dictator's  po%(cr*shall  save 
Your  soul  from  fear,  youivbody  from  the  grave, 

Happv  tlie  Scythians,  houseless  train  ! 
Who  roll  their  vagrant  ilwellings  o*er  the  plain  ; 

Happy  the  Gttes  fi«rce  and  brave. 
Whom  no  fix'd  laws  of  property  enslave ; 

While  open  stands  the  gulden  grain. 
The  free- bom  fruitage  of  th'  unbounded  plain, 

Succeeding  yearly  to  the  toil, 
They  plough  >%ith  equal  tasks  the  public  soil. 

Not  there  the  guiltless  step-dame  knows 
The  baleful  draught  i%r  orphans  to  compose ; 

No  wife  high-portion'd  rules  hei  spou^j^. 
Or  trusts  her  essencM  lover's  faithlc>:s  vows ; 

The  lovers  there  for  dowry  elaim 
The  father's  virtue  and  the  mother's  fame. 

That  dares  not  break  the  nuptial  tie. 
Polluted  crime  !  whose  portion  is  to  die. 

O  that  some  patriOJ,  wise  and  good, 
Would  stop  this  impious  thirst  of  civil  blood. 

And  joy  on^statues  to  behold 
His  name,  the  father  of  the  state,  cnrollM ! 

Oh  !  let  him  quell  our  spreading  shame. 
And  live  10  latest  times  an  honoured  name. 

Though  4iving  Virtue  we  despise. 
We  follow  her,  when  dead,  with  envious  eyes. 

But  wherefore  do  we  thus  complain. 
If  Justice  wear  her  awful  sword  in  vain  ? 

And  what  are  laws,  unless  obey*d 
By  the  same  moral  virtues  the\'  were  made  ? 

If  neither  burning  heats  extreme, 
Where  eastern  Phoebus  darts  his  fiercest  beam, 

Nor  where  the  northern  tempest  blows, 
And  fre«;zcs  down  to  earth  th*  eternal  snows, 


Nor  the  wild  terronn  of  the  ttiaia 
Can  daunt  the  merclunt,  sad  hi»  woyage  Testtbt^l 

If  want,  ah,  dire  disgraoe !  we  fear. 
From  thence  with  vigooract,  with  patSeaee  bear. 

While  Virtue's  paths  nntroddeo  lie. 
Those  paths  that  kid  as  opwardito  the  riqr  ^ 

Oh!  let  us  consecrate  to'Mr^ 
(Rome  shall  with  tboota  the  piote  deed  af^note) 

Our  gems,  our  gold,  pemicib*  Aira ! 
Or  plunge  into  the  deep  the  bakial  or& 

If  you  indeed  your  erimef  dclett. 
Tear  forth,  uprooted  firom  the  yootMbl  brnsi. 

The  seeds  of  c0ch  deprav'd  desire. 
While  manly  tolls  c  inner  soul  inipire. 

Nor  koawt  our  yo&tb,  of  Dobleit  laoe. 
To  mount  the  manafp'd  steed,  or  nnpe the  chaie; 

More  skilPd  in  the  oiean  arts  of  vice. 
The  whirling  troqoe^  or  law-forbidden  dice : 

And  3ret  bis  worthies  heir  to  raise 
To  hasty  wealth,  the  peijur'd  tire  betraya 

His  partners,  co-beJrs,  and  his  firieads ; 
Btt,  while  in  b^apa  hit  wicked  wealth  aacead^ 

He  is  not  of  his  wish  poeteity 
There's  something  wanting  ttHl  to  make  him  bkst* 


ODE  XXV. 


TO   aACOHOC. 

WHiTHBt,  in  a  sacred  ecstasy, 
Bacchns,  when  foil  of  thy  dirhiity. 

Dost  thou  transport  me  ?  To  what  giades  ? 
What  gloomy  carems,  unfrequented  shades  ? 

In  what  recesses  shall  I  raise  " 

My  toice  to  sacred  Cttsar*s  deathlesa  praite. 

Amid  the  stars  to  bid  him  shine, 
Rank'd  in  the  cotmcils  of  the  powers  divine  ? 

Some  bolder  song  shall  wake  the  Ijtc, 
And  sounds  unknown  iu  trembling  strings  inspire. 

Thus  o*er  the  steepy  mountain's  height,  * 
Starting  from  sleep,  thy  priestess  takes  her  flight; 

Ama2*d  beholds  the  Tbracian  snows, 
With  languid  streams  where  icy  Heber  flows. 

Or  Rhodope*8  high-towerrng  head. 
Where  frantic  choirs  barbarian  measnres  tread* 

O'er  pathless  rocks,  through  lonely  groves. 
With  what  delight  my  raptur*d  spirit  roves ! 

O  thou,  who  rul'st  the  Naiad's  breast ; 
By  whom  the  Bacrhnnalian  maids,  possest 

With  sacred  rage  inspir'd  by  thee. 
Tear  from  the  bursting  glebe  th'  uprooted  tree. 

Nothing  or  low,  or  mean,  I  sing. 
No  mortal  sound  shall  shake  the  swelling  string. 

The  venturous  theme  my  soul  alarms. 
But  warm'd  by  thee  the  thought  of  danger  charms. 

When  vine-crown'd  Bacchus  leads  the  way. 
What  can  his  daring  votaries  dismay  ? 


ODE  XXVT. 

to    VBNVS. 

I  LATELY  was  ftt  to  bc  call'd  upon  duty. 
And  gallantly  fought  in  the  ferviee  of  beauty? 
But  now  crown'd  with  conque&t  I  hang  up  my  aTWy 
My  harp,  that  campaigned  it  in  midnight  alarms : 
Here  fix  on  this  wall,  here  my  ensignsjof,w«is^   , 
By  the  statue  of  Venus,  my  torches  tod  bars. 
And  arrows,  which  thre^ten'd,  by  Cupid  their  UegjSp 
War,  war  on  all  doors  that  dare  hoA  out  ati^ew 
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O  goddess  of  Cyprus,  and  Memphis,  thst  know 
Kor  tbe  coldness  or  weight  of  love-chiniD$?  snow, . 
With  a  high-lifted  stroke,  yet  gently  severe. 
Avenge  me  on  Cbbe,  the  proud  and  the  fair. 


ODE  XXVIt. 

to  6ALATBA* 

•  l^iEkcti  from  bet  cubd  the  ravening  fox. 

Or  wolf  from  steep  T^nnvian  rocks, 

Or  pregnant  bitch,  or  chatterinjr  jay, 
lIl-onienM,  guide  tbe  wicked  on  their  way  ; 

Serpents,  like  arrows,  sidelong  thwart 

The  road,  and  make  their  horses  start. 

For  those  I  love,  with  anxious  fear 
I  view  the  doubtful  skies,  a  prudent  seer, 

And  bid  tfie  chanting  raven  rise 

When  Phoebus  gilds  his  orient  skies, 

Ere  speeds  the  shower-boding  crow 
To  lakes,  whose  languid  waters  cease  to  flow, 

Happy  may  Galatea  prove. 

Nor  yet  unmindful  of  our  love. 

For  now  no  luckless  pye  prevails, 
Kor  vagrant  crow  forbids  the  swelling  sails* 

Yet  see  what  storms  tumultuous  rise. 

While  prone  Orion  sweeps  the  skic8» 

I  know  the  Adriatic  main, 
And  western  winds,  perfidiously  serene. 

But  may  the  rising  tempest  shake 

Our  fo*,  and  dreadful  o'er  them  break  ; 

For  them  the  blackening  ocean  roar, 
And  angry  surges  lash  the  trembling  shore. 

When  on  her  ball  Europa  rode, 

Nor  knew  she  press'd  th*  imperial  ^od. 

Bold  as  she  was,  th*  affrighted  maid 
The  rolling  monsters  of  the  deep  sunrey'd. 

Late  for  the  rural  nymphs  she  chose 

Each  flower,  a  garland  to  compose. 

But  now,  beneath  the  gloom  of  night. 
Views  nought  bm  seas,  and  stars  of  feeble  light 

Soon  as  she  tonchM  the  Cretan  shore, 

"  My  sirt,"  she  cries, — **  aV!  mine  no  more. 

For  every  piou«,  tender  name 
Is  madly  lost  in  this  destructive  flame. 

**  Where  am  I,  wretched  and  undone  ? 

And  shall  a  single  death  atone 

A  virgin's  crime  ?  Or  do- my  fears 
Deplore  the  guilty  deed  with,  waking  tears  ? 

"  Or  am  1  yet,  ah  !  pure  from  shame, 

Mock'd  by  a  vain,  <^jlusiv€  dream  ? 

Could  I  ray  springing  Bowrets  leave. 
To  tempt  through  length  of  seas  the  faithless  wave  ? 

"  While  thus  with  just  revenge  possest. 

How  could  I  tear  that  monstrous  beast ! 

How  could  I  break,  by  rage  inspir'd, 
Those-homs,  alas  !  too  fondly  once  admir'd  I 

"  Shameless,  my  father's  gods  I  fly  j 

Shameless,  and  yet  I  fear  to  die. 
Hear  me,  sou»e  gracious,  heavenly  power^. 
Let  lions  fell  this  naked  corse  devour. 
"  My/:hceks  ere  hollow  wrinkles  seize, 
Ere  yet  their  rosy  bloom  decays, 
While  youth  yet  rolls  its  vilal  flood^ 
Let  tigers  fiercely  riot  in  my  blood. 


**  But  hark !  I  hear  my  fbthcr  cry, 

*  Make  haste,  unhappy  maid,  to  die !' 

And  if  a  pendant  fiate  you  choose. 
Your  faithful  girdle  gives  the  kmdiy  noose; 

**  *  Or,  if  you  like  a  headlong  death,  , 

Behold  the  pointed  rocks  beneath ; 

Or  plunge  into  the  rapid  wave. 
Nor  live  pn  haughty  tasks,  a  ^inster  elave^ 

"  *  Some  rude  barbarian's  concubine. 

Bom  as  thou  art  of  royal  line.'*' 

Here  the  perfidious-smiling  dame, 
And  idle  Cnpid,  to  the  mourner  ^me;  * 

Awhile  she  rallied  with  the  fair. 

Then  with  a  grave  and  serious  air, 

"  Indulge/*  she  cries,  **  thy  rage  no  more,    * 
This  odious  bull  shall  yield  him  to  thy  power. 

"  Yet  sigh  no  more,  but  think  of  love, 

For  know,  thou  art  the  wife  of  Jove  ; 

Then  learn  to  bear  thy  future  fame. 
When  Earth's  wide  continent  shall  boast  thy  naOiK.^ 


ODE  XXVIII. 


TO.  LYBB. 


Say,  what  shall  I  do  on  the  festival  day 
Of  Neptune '.  Come,  Lyde,  without  more  delaf^ 
And  broach  the  good  cmature,  invaulted'tbat  lies. 
Cast  off  all  reserve,  and  be  merry  and  wise.    - 
The  evening  approaches,  you  sec,  from  yon  hill  t  ' 
And  yet,  as  if  Phoebus,  though  winged,  stood  still. 
You  dally  to  bring  us  *  cup  of  the  best, 
Condemn'd,  like  its  consul,  ignobly  to  rest.      . 

With  voices  alternate,  the  sea-potent  king. 
And  the  Nereids,  with  ringlets  of  azure,  we'll  sing. 
From  the  sweet-sounding  shell  thy  hand  shall  arai$^ 
Latona's,  and  swift-darting  Cynthia's  praise. 
The  gay-smiling  goddess  of  love  and  delight. 
Who  rules  over  Cnidos,  and  Cyclades  bright. 
And  guiding  her  swans  with  a  soft  silken  rein. 
Revisits  her  Papho^,  shall  crown  the  glad  straiq. 
Then  to  the  good  night,  while  bumpers  elate  us. 
We'll  sihg  a  fkrewel,  and  a  decent  quietus. 


ODE  XXIX. 

TO   MiECBHAS. 

Dbscbmded  from  an  ancient  line. 

That  once  the  Tuscan  sceptre  sway'd. 

Haste  thee  to  meet  the  generous  wine. 
Whose  piercing  is  for  thee  delay'd ; 

For  th6e  the  fragrant  essence  flows. 
For  thee,  Mmcenas,  breathes  the  blooming  nWa^ , 

From  the  delights,  oh  !  break  away. 

Which  Tibur's  marshy  prospect  yields. 
Nor  with  unceasing  joy  survey  ,  : 

Fair  i^ula's  declining  fields ; 
No  more  the  verdant  hills  admire 
Of  TelegoB,  who  kill'd  hi^  aged  sire- 
Instant  forsake  the  joylipss  feast. 

Where  appetite  in  surfeit  dies,  .    . 

And  from  the  towered  structure  haste,    . 

That  proudly  threatens  to  the  skies  ;. 
From  Rome  and  its  tumultuous  joys. 
Its  crowds,  and  soioke,  and  opi^lence,  ami  noisib^' 
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Where  hedth-pie<erving  plainness  dwells, 

lr(>r  sleeps  upon  the  iVrian  dye, 
T6  frugal  treats,  and  bamble  ceils. 

With  giateftti  change  the  wealthy  fly. 
Sildi  scenes  have  charm'd  the  pangs  of  care. 
And  smoottfd  the  cl6uded  ftteheaid  of  despair* 

Andromeda's  conspicnond  sire 

Now  darts  his  hidden  btems  fr6m  fiur  j 

The  lion  shows  his  n^addcning  fire. 
And  barks  fair  Procyon's  raging  star, 

While  Phcebus,  with  revolving  ray, 
SHngs  back  the  bcrmings  of  the  thirsty  day; 

Fainting  beneath  th^  sweltering  heat. 
To  cooling  streams  and  breezy  shader 

Th^  shepherd  and  bis  flocks  retreat. 
While  rustic  sylvans  seek  the  gladei, 

Silent  the  brook  ito  borders  laves, 
Kor  carls  one  vagrant  breath  of  wind  the  wavoJ. 

Bat  you  for  Rome's  imperial  state 

Attend  with  ever-watchful  carcj 
Or,  for  the  world's  uncertain  fate 

Alarm'd,  with  ceaseless  terrours  fear; 
Anxious  what  eastern  wars  impend. 
Or  what  the  Scythians  in  their  f  ride  intend. 

But  Jove,  in  goodness  ever  wise. 

Hath  hSd,  iii  clouds  of  depthfess  night, 
AU  that  in  future  prospect  lies, 

Beyond  the  ken  of  noorta)  sig)it. 
And  laagfas.  to  see  ▼ain  man  opprest 
With  idle  fears,  and  more  than  man  distrest. 

Then  wisely  form  the  present  hoar; 

Enjoy  the  blisS  that  it  bestows; 
The  rest  is  all  beyond  our  power. 

And  like  the  Changeful  Tiber  flows^ 

Who  now  beneath  his  banks  subsides. 

And  peaceful  to  his  natite  oceaii  glides: 

But  when  descends  a  sudden  shower. 

And  wild  provokes  his  silent  flood, 
The  mountains  hear  the  torreht  roar. 

And  echoes  shake  the  neighbouring  wood. 
Then  swollen  with  rage  he  sweeps  away 
tJprooted  trees,  herds,  dwellings,  to  the  sea. 
Happy  the  man,  and  he  alone, 
'  Who,  master  of  himself,  can  say, 
"  To  day  at  least  hath  been  my  own. 

For  I  have  clearly  liv»d  to  day : 
Then  let  to  morrow's  clouds  arise, 
Or  purer  suns  o'erspread  the  cheerful  skies. 
*«  Not  Jote  himself  can  now  matkc  void 

The  joy,  that  wingM  the  flying  hour ; 
The  certain  blessing  once  enjoy»d. 

Is  safe  beyond  the  godheftd's  powe^ ; 
Nought  can  recal  the  acted  scene, 
What  hath  been,  spite  of  Jove  himself,  hath  been. 
"  But  Fortune,  evct-chahging  dame. 

Indulges  her  malicious  joy, 
And  constant  plays  her  haughty  game. 

Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy ; 
To  day  to  me  her  bounty  flows, 
And  now  to  others  she  the  bliss  bestows^ 
"  1  can  applaud  her  while  she  stays  > 

But  if  She  shake  her  rapid  wings, 
I  can  resign,  with  careless  ease. 

The  richest  gifts  her  favour  brings. 
Then  folded  lie  in  Virtue's  arms, 
And  honest  Poverty's  undower'd  charms. 


'*  Tbongh  the  mast  howl  beneath  the  whdi| 
,  I  make  no  mercenary  prayers, 
Nor  with  the  gods  a  bargain  bind 

With  future  vows,  and  streaming  tean^ 
To  save  my  wealth  from  addhig  more 
To  boundless  ocei^s  avnricious  store : 

"  Then  in  my  little  barge  PI)  ride, 

^ure  amid  tne  foamy  wave. 
Calm  will  I  stem  the  threattting  tide, 

And  fearless  all  its  tumults  brave ;  , 

Even  theii,  perhaps,  some  kinder  gale,     (siit'* 
White  the  twin  sUrs  Bypoar,  shail  fin  my  joyfid 


6de  XXX. 

"to   ikELPOBCENE. 

Mo^B  durable  than  brass,  the  fram^ 
Which  here  I  consecrate  to  fame  ; 
Higher  than  pyramids  t'bait  rise. 
With  royal  pnde,  to  brave  t&e  skies ; 
Nor  years,  though  numberless  the  train. 
Nor  flight  of  seasons,  wastntjr  rain. 
Nor  winds,  that  loud  in  t£rmpests  break; 
Shall  e^er  its  firm  founUatiOn  shake. 
Nor  slUn  ite  funersif  pyre  consume 
My  fame;  that  nobler  port  shall  bldoai 
With  yonth  unfa^ding  shall  inmove. 
While  to  th>  immortal  fane  of  Jove 
The  Vestal  mAid^,  in  siidnt  stat6 
Ascending,  on  the  pontiff  watt. 

With  rapid  course  and  deafaoing  waves/ 
Where  Aufidas  impetvous  rmvetf, 
And  where  a  poor»  enervate  itrram 
From  banish'd  Pannus  takes  its  name. 
O'er  warlike  realms  who  fixM  his  throne. 
Shall  Horace,  deathless  bard,  be  knoany 
Who  firrt  attempted  to  inspire 
With  Griscian  sounds  the  Roman  lyre.  ' 
With  conscious  priiife,  O  AfiMe  divine ! 
Assume  the  honours  justly  thine ; 
With  laurel  wreaths  my  head  tanfuaadf 
Such  as  the  g6d  of  verse  have  crown'd. 


ODES. 

BOOK  IV. 

ODE  t 

TO  VEN04. 

AcAiK  new  tumults  fire  my  breast  f 
Ah,  spare  me,  Venus !  let  thy  suppliaflit  Ms 

I  am  no  mote,  alatf!  tbeawahi 
I  was  in  6ynara*s  indulgtnt  reign- 
Fierce  mothef  of  the  Loves,  no  ii<rf> 
Attempt  to  bend  me  to  thy  chahniig  po««r, 

Harden'd  with  age;  but  swift  lepair       

Where  youth  invokes  theft  with  the  soothmg  piiy* 

Wbuld  Tou  inflame,  with  young  denr^ 
A  bosom  worthy  of  thy  purest  fire. 

To  Paulus  guide,  a  welcome  guert^^ 
Thy  purple  swans,  and  revel  in  hifc  breast^ 

Of  noble  birth,  and  graceful  Blade, 
Nor  silent  When  afiUction  dains  his  aid, 
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,  ^€i  with  a  bimdNd  cJonqa^a|r  «^y 

IhdII  wmvBtkf  buocn  viae  o*er  femato be^rtfc 

When  moreaucoenfol  he  riieU  prtfrt, 
Lod  iangfa  at  livait,  who  with  gifti  make  lovey 

Thou  ID  a  citinn  doi&e  ihalt  etaa^, 
'ora'rf  bj  the  ictf Iptor't  taitnatins  fetaildi 

Tliere  sh&ll  th'  abundant  iQCeose  flame, 
Lndthou  transported  quaff  the  rising  steam  | 

There  shull  the  powers  of  music!  join. 
Old  ral$e  the  loog  with  harmony  diTine  ; 
^  Thete  shall  the  youths  and  virgins  pay 
'o  thee  Iheii:  grateful  offerings  twice  a-day. 

Like  Salian  priests  the  dance  shall  lead, 
jid  many  a  maay  meaeore  roond  thee  tread. 

For  Bei  alas !  those  joys  are  o'er, 
or  me  the  vernal  garland  blooon  do  mora  ;^ 

No  more  the  feats  of  wiae  I  prOve, 
Tor  the  delusive  ho|te8  itf  mutual  love. 

Yet  why,  ah !  fair-erie,  ittll^too  de»r, 
teals  down  my  cheek  th'  involuntary  tear  ? 

Or  why  thus  falter  o'er  my  tongue 
*he  words,  which  once  harmonious  pour'd  along  ? 

Swift  through  the  fields,  and  flowmg  streams, 
follow  thee  in  vigjooary  dreams ; 

Now,  now  I  sei2e,  I  clasp  thy  chaHns,     * 
nd  DOW  yon  burst,  ah,  cruel !  from  my  lUrms* 
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ODE  II. 


to  A>(TONIUS  lUtO«* 

Ut,  nfho  to  Pindar's  height  attempts  to  rise, 
ike  Icarus,  with  waxen  pinions  tries 
[is  pathless  way,  and  from  the  venturous  thenfe 
ailing,  shall  leave  to  a2are  seas  his  name. 

As  when  a  river,  swollen  by  sudden  showers, 
»'er  its  known  banks  from  some  steep  mountain 
0  in  profound,  uameasurable  ioog,  [ponrs, 

he  deep-mouth'd  Pindar,  foaming,  pouM  aloDg« 

Well  he  deserves  Apollo's  laurell'd  erown, 
IThether  new  words  he  rolls  enraptur'd  down 
npetuoas  through  the  ditbyrambic  etrains; 
ree  from  all  laws,  but  What  himself  ordams  | 

Whether  in  lofty  tone  sublime  he  sings 
he  immortal  gods,  or  god-descended  kings, 
i^ith  death  deservUl  who  smote  the  Centaurs  dire, 
nd  queue h'd  the  fierce  Chimsera's  breath  of  fire; 

Or  whom  th>  Olympic  palm,  celestial  prize  I 
ictorious  crowns,  and  raises  to  the  skies, 
k^restler  or  steed-^with  honours,  that  outlive 
he  mortal  fame  which  thousand  statues  give; 

Or  mourns  some  hapless  youth  in  plaintive  lay, 
rom  his  food,  weeping  bride,  ah  !  torn  away  i 
[is  manners  pure,  his  courage,  and  his  name, 
aatch'd  from  the  grave,  he  vindicates  to  fame. 

Thus,  when  the  Tbeban  swan  attempts  the  skies, 

nobler  gale  of  rapture  bids  him  rise ; 
lut  like  a  bee,  which  through  the  hree^  groves 
(^itb  feeble  wing  and  idle  murmurs  roves, 

Sits  on  the  bloom,  and  with  unceasing  toil 
rom  thyme  sweet-breathing  culls  his  flowery  spoil  j 
0  I,  weak  hard  !  roond  Tibur's  lucid  spring, 
^  humbler  strain  laborious  verses  sing. 

'Tis  thine  with  deeper  hand  to  strike  the  lyr#, 
i^hen  Ca»ar  shall  his  raptur'd  bard  inspire, 
nd  crown'd  with  laurel,  well-eam'd  meed  of  war, 
>rag  the  fierce  Gaul  at  bis  triumphal  car; 
Than  whom  the  gods  ne'er  gave,  or  bounteous  Fate, 
o  humah  kind  a  gift  more  good  or  great^ 

VOL  XIX 


l^or  firom  the  treasures  shall  again  mifi>M, 
though  Time  roll  backward  to  his  ancient  gold* 

Be  thine  the  festal  days,  the  city's  joys^ 
The  forum  silenc'd  from  Ktigkms  noise. 


ODE  III; 

to   MBLPOMEHe. 

tti,  on  whose  natal  hoar  the  %ueett 

Of  verve  hafch  smil'd,  shall  narer  gMCi 
The  UtiMttian  gaaia^t,  or  be  seeo     ^ 

First  in  the  fam'd  Olympic  race : 
He  shall  not  after  toils  of  war, 

And  taming  haughty  monarchs'  pride^ 
With  laureird  brows  conspicuous  far. 

To  Jove's  Tarpeian  temple  ride : 
But  him,  the  streams  which  warbling  fio« 

Rich  Tibur's  fertile  vales  along, 
And  shady  gtoVes,  his  haunts,  shall  knoit 

The  master  of  th>  ^lian  song. 
The  sons  of  Rome,  majestic  Rome  ! 

Have  plac'd  me  in  the  poet's  quire. 
And  Envy,  now  or  dead  or  dumb, 

Forbears  to  blame  what  they  admii«» 
C!oddess  of  the  sweet-sounding  lute. 

Which  thy  harmoaious  touch  obejrsy 
Who  canst  the  finny  raee,  though  mwM^ 

To  cygnef  s  dying  accents  raise. 
Thy  gift  it  is,  that  all,  with  ease. 

Me  prince  of  Roman  lyrics  owa ; 
That,  while  I  live,  my  numbers  pleafSj^ 

If  pleasing,  is  thy  gift  alone. 


ODE  IV. 


tHS   PRAISES   OP  DftUStrS* 

As  the  majestic  bird  of  towering  kind,      [spAce ' 
Who  bears  the  thunder  through  th'  ethereal ' 
(To  whom  the  monarch  of  the  g(xls  assign'd 
Dominion  o'er  the  vagrant,  feather'd  race. 
His  faith  approv'd,  when  to  the  distant  skies 
From  Ida^s  top  he  bore  the  Phrygian  prize) 

Sprung  from  his  nest,  by  sprightly  youth  inspir'd« 

Fledg'd,  and  exulting  in  his  native  might. 
Novice  to  toils ;  but  as  the  clouds  retired. 
And  gentler  gales  provok'd  a  bolder  flight. 
On  sailing  winsjs  through  yielding  air  explored 
Unwonted  paths,  and  panted  while  he  soar'd  i 
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Anoli  lo  rmTage  io  tlM  fleecy  Ibkl, 

The  glowing  ardour  of  hb  youtfafol  heart 
Pour'd  the  beaked  foe ;  now  more  matitfelj  Md 
With  talons  flerce  precipitant  to  dait 
On  dragona  fell,  reluctant  ia  the  fray ; 
Snch  is  bis  tbint  for  batlle,  had  for  pc«y : 
.  OrasalkmtbfPQghthelbnatalallM, 

Weao'd  by  his  tawny  daai  from  milky  food ; 
^  A  goat  descnes  htm  from  her  flowary  walks. 
First  doom*d  to  stain  his  yontiiM  jaws  with 
blood: 
So  Dmsus  lookM  treraeadooa  to  his  foes, 
Beafalh  the  iroMi  beiglik  of  Alpine  saawst 
The  Rh<etian  iMbids  beheld  hhn  soch  fai  war; 

Those  daring  bands,  who  wHh  trinmphant  joy 
Were  wont  to  spread  their  banefol  terroiirs  for, 
Tam'd  by  the  conduct  ef  the  martial  boy. 
Felt  what  tme  courage  coold  achiete,  when  led 
By  bright  example,  aad  by  Tirtoe  bred ; 
Felt  bow  Augustus  with  paternal  mind 

Fii'd  the  young  Neroes  to  heroic  dee4e» 
The  brave  and  good  are  copies  of  their  khid : 
In  steers  laboriopi,  and  in  generous  steeds 
We  trace  thefar  sires :  nor  can  the  bird  of  Jofe, 
Intrepid,  Aeroe,  bq^^  th'  oaaiarltfce  dore. 
Yet  sage  instructions,  to  refine  the  soul 

And  raise  thd  genius,  wondroos  aid  impart. 
Conveying,  k»wafd  as  they  purely  niH,    ' 
Streagth  to  the  mwd,  aad  vlgonr  to  the  heart  : 
When  morals  foil,  the  stahis  of  vioe  disgrace 
The  fairest  bonoors,  aad  the  noblesC  race. 
How  much  the  grandeur  of  thy  rising  state 
Owes' to  the  Neroes,  Rome  imperial,  say; 
Witaev  Metaurus,  and  tbe  dismal  fote 
Of  va^quish'd'Asdrubal,  and  that  glad  day. 
Which  first  au^cious,  as  the  darkness  fted. 
O'er  Uitiom*«  face  a  tide  of  glory  shed ; 
Resistless  in  bis  rage,  before  that  day 

The  Carthaginian  with  vindictive  ire         ' 
Through  our  foir  cities  urg'd  bis  cruel  way. 
As  through  the  pitchy  pines  destructive'  fire 
Devours  its  course;  or  as  when  Eurua  raves. 
And  howling  rides  the  mad  Sicilian  waves. 
The  Roman  youth,  improving  by  their  toils, 

Witl^  better  fote  now  wield  the  vangefbl  swoM, 
And  see  those  templca,  which  were  ooee  the  spoils 
Of  Tyrian  rapine^  to  their  gods  restored  ; 
When  foithless  Haaaibal  at  kaagth  exprest 
The  boding^soriows  of  his  amdous  breast : 

<'  like  st^gs,  of  coward  kind,  the  desthiM  prey 

Of  ravening  wolves,  we  unprovok*d  defy 
Those,  whom  to  baffle  is  our  foirest  play. 
The  richest  triumph  we  pan  boast,  to  fly. 
For  mark  that  race,  which  to  the  Latian  shore . 
Their  gods,  their  sons,  their  sires,  intrepid  bore. 
**  That  irace,  long  tost  upoa  the  Taaeaa  wavei. 

Are  like  an  oak  upon  the  woody  top 
Of  shaded  Algidua,embrQwn'd  with  leaves,   . 
Which,  as  keen  axes  its  green  hooaars  lop. 
Thro*  wounds,  thro*  bases,  no  decay  oaa  fod. 
Collecting  atrength  and  spirit  from  the  steeL 
«  Not  Hydra  sttonger,  when  dlsmambcHd,  roae 

Against  Alcoiena's  much-enduring  son. 
Grieving  to  find,  from  his  repeated  bloiM,    ' 
The  foe  Mdoubted,  and  bu  toil  begaa  ; 
Kor  Colchis  teem'd,  nor  Echionian  Thdies, 
A  feller  monster  ftom  their  hotsUng  gUhca» 


**  lBoceanplnDgethem,theygtoer<eiB<rfi&brlsfcC; 

At  atma  oppoae  them  ia  the  dM^  fteM, 
With  rooted  sqaadtoas  they  veaew  the  fi^ 
Aad  force  your  yeianbroikea  troops  to  yield,  *> 
And  battles  waye,  to  he  the  fatoie  boast 
Of  their  proad  coosorta  o*er  our  vaaqaish^  host.  ' 

**  To  lolty  Carthage  I  no  more  shall  send 

Vaunts  of  my  deeds,  and  heraldaof  my  tame} 
If y  boundless  hopes,  alas!  are  at  an  end. 
With  all  tbe  flowing  fortune  of  our  aaaie : 
Those  boundless  hopes,  that  flowing  fortune,  all 
Are  dash'd,  and  hnried  in  my  brother^  folL" 

ThedandiaB  raee,  theaa  favooritea  of  the  skies,' 

No  toil  shall  damp,  nofoctitada  vithsiaBd; 
Supeikr  they  lo  dificahiea  rise. 
Whom  Jove  protects  with  an  iadalgeaahBB^ 
Whom  cautioua  cafes,  preventing  wilee  afor. 
Guide  throagh  the  perils  of  tumnltoeas  waiw 


ODE  V- 


To  Avotmiu 
Paopinovt  to  the  sons  of  Earth 

(Best  guardian  of  the  Roman  state) 
The  heavenly  pow^  beheld  thy  birth, 
Aad  fona'd  thee  glorious,  good,  and  great; 
Rome  aad  her  holy  lathefseqr,  '*  Thy  stay 
Waapimais'dslyrt^ahl  wherefore  this  delay  r* 

Com^  then,  aiopicious  prince,  and  brii^ 

To  thy  long  gloomy  country,  light. 
For  in  thy  countenance  thle  spring 
Shines  forth  to  cheer  thy  i»e6pIe'B  sight: 
Then  hasten  thy  return;  for,  &ou  away. 
Nor  lustre  has  the  Sun,  nor  joy  the  day. 

As  a  fond  mother  vieas  with  fear 
V  The  terrours  of  the  roAiag  main. 
White  cnvksoe  wMs,  heydnd  hb  year, 
Ftfon  his  loVd  home  Iter  eon  detain ; 

To  the  good  ^odl  with  fer^^eat  prajwihe  cries. 

And  catohes  every  omea  ai  it  Aiea; 

Thea  anxiotts  lifteaa  to  the  roar 

Of  winda,  that  loudly  sweep  the  sky  $ 

Nor,  fiearfiul,  from  the  win4ing  shorn 

Cm  ever  tara  her  longiag  eye ; 

Smit  with  as  foitiifrd  and  as  fond  denres. 

Impatient  Rome  her  absent  lord  lequiras. 

Skfe  oy  thy  cares  her  oxen  graae. 

And  yellow  Ceres  dothes  her  fields  ; 
Tbtf  salkMT  ploughs  the  peaceftil  seas. 
And  Earth  her  ridi  abundance  3rields ; 
While,  noUy  conscious  of  uosnllied  fome. 
Pair  honour  dreads  th'  imputed  sense  of 


By  thee  our  wedded  dames  are  pnia 

From  foul  adultery's  emheaca; 
The  conscious  fothar  vi^  aecara 
Hi«  own  reaemblance  in  his  rafia : 
Thy  chaste  exaaipitt  quells  theapcMed  deed. 
And  to  the  guilt  thy  ]      " 


Who  shall  thefidthleis  Parthhrndiae^ 

The  freeabg  armies  of  the  north, 
Th*  enormous  youth,  to  battle  bred. 
Whom  horrid  Germany  brii^  forth  f 
Who  shall  regard  the  war  <jf  oruel  9paiB^ 
If  Cvnt  Ihre  tecare,  IT  Caiar  re^  r  ' ' 
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Me  In  his  vineyard  toib  the  hind. 

Weds  to  the  widowfd  elm  bis  vine. 
Till  the  Sun  seU  his  hill  behind. 
Then  hastens  joyful  to  his  wine. 
And  in  his  gayer  hoars  ti  mirth  itnploref 
Thy  godhead  to  protect  and  bless  his  stores^ 
To  thee  he  ehanls  the  sacred  song. 
To  thee  the  rich  libation  pours  j 
Tbee,  plac*^  his  household  godsamong^ 
With  solemn,  daily  prayer,  adores : 
&>  Castor  and  great  Hercules  of  old 
Were  with  their  gods  by  grateful  Greece  enrbU'dfc 
Grat^oliB  and  good,  beneath  thy  reign 

Mey  Rome  her  happy  hours  employ^. 
And  gratd&il  hail  thy  just  domain 
With  pious  hymns  and  festal  joy :     , 
Thns^  with  the  rising  Sun  we  sober  prayi 
Thus,  in  our  wine  beneath  his  setting  ray. 

• 
trbe  Sixth  Pdb  will  be  found  in  the  Secolar  Poem. 

See  the  first  Chorus  of  Voutbs  and  Virgins,  and 

the  succeeding  Hymii  tO  Apollo.] 


ODE  Vlli 

TO  TORiftUATUli 

Tbb  sdow  diiiq|Ttt»  theflrtd  iU  verdnre  spreads, 
^he  trees  high  wave  in  air  their  leafy  beads; 
JEarth  feels  the  change  ;  the  nven  calm  snbsidei^  < 
And  smooth  illong  their  banks  decreasinjr glide  j 
The  elder  Grace,  with  |ier  fair  sister-train, 
in  naked  beauty  dances  o'er  the  plain. 
The  circling  hours  that  swiftly  wibg  their  way, 
Ai\d  in  their  flight  consume  the  smiling  day  ; 
^hose  circling  hours,  and  all  the  various  year^ 
Convince  us,  nothing  ife  immortal  here. 

In  vernal  galea  cold  winter  melU  away ; 
Soon  wastes  the  Spring  in  summer's  borniog  ray; 
Yet  summer  dies  in  autumn's  fruitful  reign* 
And  slow-pac'd  winter  soon  returns  again. 
The  Moon  renews  ber  ori>  with  grewfing  light| 
But  when  we  sink  nito  the  diep^hi  of  night, 
libera  all  the  good,  the  rich,  the  brave  are  laid, 
Ont  best  remains  are  ashes  and  a  shade,     (power. 

Who  knows  that  Heaven,  with  ever-bounteous 
Shall  add  te  morrow  to  the  present  hour  ? 
The  wealth  you  give  Uf  pleasure  and  delight. 
Par  from  thy  raveniqg  heir  shall  speed  its  flight ; 
But  soon  as  Minos,  thronM  in  awfiil  state. 
Shall  ifer  thee  ipkk  the  solemn  words  of  FAte^ 
Vw  vict^e*  birth,  nor  e^uence  divine, 
l^all  bid  the  grave  its  destined  prey  resign : 
Kor  chaste  Oiana  fipom  hufemal  night 
Could  bring  ker  modest  favourite  back  to  light} 
And  hell-descending  Theseus  strove  In  vain 
lb  Meak  his  amoroul  friend's  Leth«an  chahk 


ODfi  VtiL 

TO  CBHSOkUidS. 

Wlm  liberal  heart  to  every  friend 
A  towl  or  caldron  wonld  I  send  ; 
Or  tripods,  which  the  Grecians  gave. 
As  rieh  rewards  to  heroes  brave; 
K<vr  should  the  meanc  8t  gift  be  thine^ 
If  the  rich  work0  of  irt  were  mine. 


By  Scopes  or  Parrhasiuswroi^t^    • 
With  animating  skill  who  taught 
The  shapeless  stone  with  life  to  glow. 
Or  bade  the  breathing  colours  flow, 
Tpinutata,  in  every  line. 
Toe  ferm  or  human  or  divine* 

But  I  nor  boast  the  curious  store. 
And  you  nor  want,  nov  wish  fbr  mofe  ; 
Tis  yoUn  the  joys  of  veiie  to  know. 
Such  joys  as  Horace  can  bestow. 
While  I  can  vouch  mjr  present's  worth. 
And  call  its  every  virtue  forth. 

Nor  ccautiins,  which  the  public  raise, 
Engrav'd  with  momineDtal  praiie. 
By  which  the  breath  of  life  iwtnrtM 
To  heroes  sleeping  in  their  ums; 
Kor  Hannibdl,  when  swift  be  fled. 
His  threats  retorted  on  his  head ; 
Nor  impious  Ctftbage  wimpt  in  flame. 
From  whence  great  Sctpio  gaio'd  a  name^' 
Such  glories  round  him  could  difiiisa 
As  the  Calabriao  podt's  Muse ; 
And  should  the  bard  his  aid  deny. 


And  vine-crown'd  Bipchns  with 
His  jovial  votaries  can  blesift 


I 


ODBDL 


Whatever  old  Anaoeoii  sung. 
However  tender  was  the  lay, 
In  spite  of  Time  is.«ver  youn|^. 
Nor  Sappho's  amorous  flames  decay  ; 
Her  living  songs  piWrve  their  charming  art, 
HerloVte  sMH  breathes  the  passioiisorberhMat; 
Helen  was  not  t^ie  only  fair. 

By  an  unhappy  passion  fli'ck. 
Who  the  lewd  f  ingleto  of  the  fiair 
Of  an  adulterous  beau  adroir'd; 
Court  arts,  gold  lace,  and  equipage  havte  dharmi 
1^  tempt  weak  woman  to  a  fttran|;er's  V — 
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Kor  ftisi  ftotk  ¥«nft«HI  v^g^M  bd# 
The  feathciM  death  unerriti^  ll«W, 
Nor  was  thfe  Gteek  tht  rfngic  fat 
Whose  n^  Al-ikted  THott  \mW: 
CrMoe  had  with  helots  m^A  th'  eiUMittSefl  {MHi, 
Worthy  the  Muse  hi  h6r  koblimett  strahi. 
Nor  Hector  jlrst  transported  beard 
WithlSercc  defight  iUe  waFs  alarms^ 
^  Nor  brave  IDe'ipbobus  appearM 

Amid  the  t^ted  6  Id  in  arm^ 
With  ^loribus  anfour  prodigal  of  lire/ 
To  guard  »  dartirig  son  and  fiiithful  wife. 

3efore  great  AgilnieflraoB  retgn  d, 

Reign'd  kmgs  as  gfMt  as  he,  tindhraita^ 
Whose  hdge  ambition's  no*  contahiM 
id  the  small  60Bfptti8  of  a  grate  $ 
Iflc  u 

No 


Koi 
But 


Th3 
Ere 
Villains,  in  public  raipine  bold, 

Lolliut,  the  just  avenger,  dread^ 
Who  never  hj  the  charms  of  goId» 
Shining  seducer,  was  misled : 
Beyond  tby  year  such  virtue  shall  extendi 
And  death  aloUe  thy  coosiriate  abaU  en4i 
PerpeMal  mtgistrate  Is  he, 

Who  keeps  striet  Jostioe  ftfU  Kisi^i 
With  scorn  rejeeu  th]  •ffsnder's  fee, 
Nor  weighs  oonvehience  against  right  | 
Who  bids  the  crowd  ilt  tfiHtil^i»tance  gaze^ 
ibid  Virtue's  arms  >'ictonousIy  displays* 
Not  be^  of  Wealth  imtnenttepossest, 

Tastel<^  who  piles  his  tnassy  ^Td, 
Among  the  number  of  the  blest 

Should  h«te  his  glorious  name  enfoU*d ) 
He  better  <!la1ms  the  glorious  naMe,  who  kiiows 
^th  Ivi^om  to  ^Kyoy  whsTt  Heaven  besto#9 : 
Who  knows  the  wrongs  of  want  to  bear, 

Eveh  lb  its  Idwest,  Idgt  ea!treme ; 
Yet  can  with  conscious  virtue  fear, 

Far  worse  than  death,  a  deed  of  shame  j 
Undaunted,  ifbr  his  country  df  his  friend. 
To  sactliloe  his  life-^  glorioos  end  1 


ODBX. 


TO  LlCtJlINUS. 

O  cRUBt  ftiUl,  and  vain  of  besnty's  charms, 
When  wint'ry  age  thy  insolence  disarms ; 
When  fall  those  h>cks  that  on  thy  shoulders,  ptay, 
And  youth's  gay  roses  on  tliy  cheeks  decay ; 
When  that  smooth  fece  shall  manhood's  roughness 
And  in  yonr  glass  another  form  appear;       iX^ear, 
Ah  whv,  you'll  say,  do  I  how  vainly' burn. 
Or  wi(h  ipy  wishes  not  my  yoiitli  return  } 


t<6Mtl.&ISb 

PBTflis,  !  'hMtt  a  C^  of  iHM» 
MellowM  by  sAmttieii  tUOttttmH  iliBei 
With  living  wresthft  t»  ctff^  ^ir  beadk 
The  paralb9'*li  vi^id  vehhMv  s^^TeMsf 
To  bind  yodf  hair  the  ivy  tirim% 
With  plate  mychee^l  sldeboafd  4ii»!l  t 
WKh  vieHaSh  chtsCe  iui  altar  bound. 
Now  thirsts  for  Mdod;  tin  vietaa's  onmtf^ 

All  baods  cnpk>y'd  i  with  busy  htsti 
My  boys  and  giris  plfejpa^  oar  IeM  ; 
Trembling  the  pointed  flanes  aiis^ 
The  smoke  rolls  offwnrd  t»  the  skkti 
But  why  this  busy,  lestal  caie  } 
This  invitation  to  my  fair  ? 
This  day  the  smiling  month  divides^ 
O'er  which  the  sea-Vmi  queen  preside^ 
l^acred  to  Me,  and  due  to  mirth. 
As  the  glad  hoAr  that-gate  file  birth  ) 
For,  when  this  happy  room  appears, 
Maecenas  counts  a  length  of  years 
To  roll  in  bright  snodessiab  loand. 
With  every  joy  and  blessing  crowa'd* 

Gay  Telephos  eVdltk  above  * 
The  hmtfbTe  I^Mesof  thy  l9Pe| 
A  rich  aiAl  bu^cbm  maid  detains 
Hjs'«iptfte  heart  iA  witAbg  ahsdai. 
'  l^eydttChdeimroy'dbylieaveirifiie 
Forbids  ambition  lb  asphre| 
And  Pegasus,  who  scdtrh'd  to  hchr 
Hisetfith^boi^  Videf  through  ftesor^ 
A  dread  teami^e  hath  aopiplM 
To  dfedLlhe  ^wth  df  hfrnian  tM% 
And  caution  my  preimmptiions  Glir 
To  grasp  at  thirfgs  aHhte  lier  ipiMlai 

Coi0e«h«li,  m^1litc«tl(»ve,  (Ihrl 
Shall  neter  Ibr  anochctr  die) 
Come  leaiia  wfth  m/^  tbvewer  tstya 
Thy  ivbfoe  of  haWMohy  to  1 
The  8ooth}ng^8bh|:'«ad<cbJ 

TO  initfu 

CoMhkHtbtffsoT'the  Spring,  tlfeTbiMiMi-iMlP 
With  kindly  'bi«alh4Har  sMva«ha  IM*  Ml 
there ; 

No  frost,  with  hoatylHmd,  the  flMadowbiodi^ 
Not  th^la  #Uh  VrifiMr  Mowdia  tafitati  tm» 

The  swallow,  hapless  bird !  ifow  builds  hsr  an^ 
And  in  complaining  notes  begins  to  sog. 

That,  with  revenge -too^ttiMUy  possessed. 
Impious  she  punish'd  an  incestooos  king. 

Stretch'd  on  the  springing  grass  the  shephscdiviia. 

His  reedy  pipe'wtOi  Hiral  itfdsic  fllb; 
The  god,  aho*feaatdS'hk€eefc,  W^iJUji  iiwrimii^ 

The  god,  whblovdB'AvoMlia^^laoMykillk 

Virgil,  'tis't^hie  with  ncMejfMis  to  ftilt; 

Yet,  since  the  tfatnty  SeaiBdn  eatls  for  vakV 
Would  yOu  a  cup  of  generoos  "Bacchas' tasll^     J 

Brinf  yoatba  omUit  inlaltfdciriMlr 
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A  mifhty  w^k^.Umt  ip  th»  cellar  |ifs ; 
Bif  with  large  hopaa  ftMl  (km  lb'  k^piriflg  jitioe. 
Powerful  to  aaatii  our  f»M>  witf  raiia  ovr  j^yf. 

If  pleatofca  stH!h  as  these  can  cbarm  iSkj  wgaU 
Bring  the  g^ad  merchandise,  with  swerU  reple|0; 

Kor  eniptw.handed  shall  «yoii  toncl)  the  howl. 
Nor  do  I  meaa  like  wealthy  folk  to  treat 

Think  on  Cha  ftaaqMT  foi^*  fvorml  tap^ 
Apd  be  no  more  with  sordid  lucre  blind  ; 

Mix  a  short  folly  witi^  t.^y  labour  d  schemes  ; 
Ti^  joyoiis  folly,  that  anben^s  t||e  ipiitd, 


TO  ivea. 

Taifo^iy  p)^  0pdsUaTe  heard  my  mw} 
See,  Lyce,  see  that  hoary  hair, 

Y^  you  a  tpa^t  would  shi|ia< 
%  Yon  impudently  (lrin)(  i)|id  joliay 
And  with  a  brofceii  voice  prQvc^^ 

Desiret  no  longer  thii^ 
Capid,  who  joys  in  djmple  nhp^ 
Vow  lies  in  bloomiAg  Chia'a  ehaaj^ 

Who  tones  t^  aseltinj^  lay ; 
From  blasted  oaks  tba  wanton  ttai, 
SpurMattbywrialLlas,  htmgvd^n. 

And  head  snow'4  o'er  w)th  gimy, 

Vor  glowing  pnrplOt  nor  Ae  hiaaa 
Of  jewels,  can  saslofa  the  days. 

To  tkoa  those  days  of  glory , 
IVhidi,  wafted  on  the  wioga  of  Timf, 
frea  flrom  &iif  birth  to  beanos  priiBf^ 

Hecorded  stand  in  story. 

Ah<  whither  is  thy  Vannsaedf 

That  bloow  by  Nature's  cq[uilii|p  fpreadl 

That  eveiry  graceful  art  ? 
Of  her,  of  her,  what  now  renialos, 
Who  breath*4  the  loves,  who  cfaarmM  the  ^waws. 

And  snatch'd  me  from  my  heart  I 

Onoo  happy  miud !  jn  plaofiag  ^ujilci 
Who  Tjad  with  C^ara  m  4mile«| 

Ah!  t^agieal  surrival! 
Shoglaricais  died  in  beanty'a  bloora^ 
While  orvel  Fatfdefeia  thy  4pq«| 

Tot>ethejrs«en'9^viU: 

That  Tonthi,  in  lerrent  wishes  bol4»    ^ 
Not  ^without  lai«hter  may  bdkoM 

A  torch,  whaae  eirly  fin 
CooM  aawy  hraast  «ith  love  latent; 
Mm  ftuntJy  apr«4  haiakly  gUiHi^ 


OWXJV. 


Hop  jMB  our  holy  senate's  care, 
.   Or  JBomojritbgtatefol  joy  prepare 
'  Thy  monvi^entfl  hononrt ,  big  with  Hm^j 
-futi  in  her  festal  annals  etaraize  thy  namef 
O  then,  ^sb^aa  M  wkhinicitd  ^ya 
ne.hshiMle  #l0te  taring 
Orealett  of  prioeo^  whoao^^Mioliveviir 


[i»rl 


For  when  thy  |egio|ia  Pnpm  M 
How  avift  ibe  mid  Breuoi  flad  T 
The  rough  Gfnaoo^  fall,  iurf,  raif'd  Ml  v^    • 
Trq^^Wdeifr on  ^  A^.  ^'^  «venfM««'d  ^ 
P^»  7 

Their  hanghtftaspeii.    With  jimI  MK^Mi      / 
While  the  g9od  gods  thy  battle  bless, 
Our  elder  Nero  smote  ^ri3i  deep  difmay  Ujxrij. 
The  Rhe^tians  huge  of  hulk,  an4  broke  tHeif|^ 
Oj^sg\$if(^  i^  t)^  mrti»l  ftf ifo^ 
Ab^noWyppidJgiMWUfe, 
Witl  wha^  j^igi9U8  roins  JV5  9Wr^^ 
For  glorious  liberty  the  death-devoted  breast ! 

As  when  the  Pleiadt  rend  the  du^ 
1^  mystk;  dfope,  the  winds  arise, 
AndworlLthai^asoot^m'd;  such  wa^  Ui^Jfsrai^ 
With  which  through  spinpidi|Mr  ijiires  }fi  tjpm*i^  |ua, 
ib^iog  horsa. 
So  branching  MfiAu$,  w)io  lavte 
The  Oawttlan  aeakss,  Asiice  tolkkkmmHt 
When  to  Ihf  galda^  labonn  of  the  flfeain 
HemedHateahinrvalh,  ami  daingca  the  plM» 
As  Claudius^  wit|i  impetaoos  mfrtft, 
^Foke  through  the  iron  ranks  of  %ght ; 
From  frant  to  rearthe  bloodless  victor  sped,     '*• 
MoWd  dqwn  ih'  aiahit^M  M«»  ami  ar^t  ^i^ 

Thh^  weia  his  troops,  hb  iwiawsli  Hww^ 
Apd  all  fa^s  goanBaa  poaiais  ^UHB  * 
For,  since  the  4iqr  when  Aleaandria's  gopt  '    > 
Qpen'd,  lo  snpplianoe  lov,  faeyitesolatf^c— itf  > 
When  thrioa  fife  twines  the  einsltng  Sun 
Jib  anniial  oonrse  of  llgfat-liad  mn  ; 
Fortune  by  this  sncoiis  ^Uh  crown'd  thy  oams^ 
Confirm'd  thy  glories  past,  a^  rait'd  thy  fulnra 
fame. 

prend  guardian  of^hP  imperial  state. 
Whose  presencf  rplaf  tlv"  ooontry's  fiita* 
On  whom  tUe  Modes  with  awftil  wonder  gage, 
Wl^offi  nnhons'd  Spythlaipfrfr,  nncooqner'd  Spahi 

fliaNile,  tf1iohidct«i«^aBrfM<fom^     r 
The  Tigriii,  headlong  in  lus  coAvse, 
Tho  9aniibe,  and  the  ooean  wild  4;bat  foasi 
With  moqster-bearmg  wares  fOfM  Otktkf^  rockf 
shores:  T 

The  l^r)^!S8  Qaql  tby  namo.revarei. 
Thy  voice  the  rough  Iberian  hears,  ^ 

With  anpscompos'othe  fierce  Sicapibriao^yleld^ 
Nor  viow,  wvtt»ijeftr  dcUglm  th^  <^«5a|;eQf  t|K!  <ipl* 


,ODEXV, 
vo  ^ooofioa. 
I  wov^ltave  sung  of  battles  dim 
And  mighty  cities  overthrown. 
When  Phcebas  smote  me  with  hisj|yis| 
And  wamM  me  witban  angry  tone. 
Not  \/o  unfeld  my  little  sail,  or  hra«a 
1>e  boundless  X^^nnn  af  tha  TfttAm^  i 
Yet  will  I  sing  thy  peacefiil  telgn. 

Which  crowns  with  fn^ts  our  happy  MiL 
And,  rent  fiK>m  Parthia's  haugfatv  fime,      - 
To  Koman  Jove  his  eagles  yields  ; 
Augustus  bids  the  rage  of  war  to  oease^ 


KmkmkfiWwoim^^  fM  Hitif  idm^  3  And  ihuti  up  Janof  ia  etonua  peaca. 
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FRANQS'S  TRANgLATlON 


Rertfmin'd  hj  arts  of  ancimt  fame, 

yrild  license  wplks  at  targe  no  more, 
Thoae  arte,  by  which  the  Latiao  name, 
Th6  Roman  itrengtii,  th'  imperial  pow^, 
l^tth  awful  majesty  unbounded  spread 
To  riifag  FtMebosfrom  his  werten  bed. 


i 
I 

Oar  wives  and  ohildren  share  our  joy. 
With  Baochos'  jovial  blessings  g«y  ; 
Thns  we  the  festal  hoars  employ. 
Thus  grateful  b^l  the  busy  day  : 
But  6rst  with  solemn  rites  the  gods  adore, 
And,  like  our  sires,  their  sacred  aid  implore ; 

Tlien  iKOoal,  with  harmonioos  lays 

To  Lydian  flutes,  of  cheerful  souiid. 
Attemper^  sweetly,  we  shall  raise 
The  valiant  deeds  of  chiefs  renown*d. 
Old  Troy,  Anchises,  ind  the  godlike  race 
Of  Veans^  blooming  with  immortal  grape. 


PDEL 

TO  MJtCB^AS. 

While  you,  Maecenas,  dearest  friend, 
Woi^  Caesar's  person  with  your  pwn  defin[id  ; 

And  Antonyms  high-towered  fleet 
With  light  libotnian  galleys  fei^rless  meet. 

What  shall  forsaken  l^orace  do, 
Whose  every  joy  of  life  depends  on  you  ? 

With  thee,  'tis  happiness  to  live. 
And  life,  without  thee,  can  no  pleasure  give. 

Shall  I  th'  unkind  command  obey. 
And  idly  waste  my  joyless  hours  away  ? 

Or,  as  becomes  the  brave,  embracife 
The  glorious  toil,  and  spurn  the  thoughts  of  peace  ? 

I  will ;  and  over  Alpine  snow, 
Or  savage  Caucasus,  intrepid  go; 

Or  follow,  with  undaunted  breast, 
Thy  dreadful  warfare  to  the  furthest  west. 

You  ask,  what  aid  I  can  aflbrd, 
A  puny  ^arrior;  novice  to  the  s^or^. 

Absence,  my  lord,  increases  fear; 
The  danger  lessens  when  the  friend  is  near: 

Thus,  if  the  mother-bird  forsake 
Her  unfledg*d  young,  she  dreads  the  gliding  snake 

With  deeper  agonies  afraid, 
Kot  that  her  presence  co«ild  afford  them  aid. 

With  cheerful  heart  will  I  sustain, 
To  purchase  your  esteem,  this  dread  campaign ; 

Not  that  my  ploughs,  with  heavier  toil. 
Or  with  a  larger  team,  may  torn  my  ^oil  ; 


Not  that  my  flocks,  when  Srius  mrm, 
May  browse  the  verdure  of  Looania's  plakf  5 

Not  that  my  villm  shall  extend 
To  where  the  walls  of  Tufc^dum  ascend. 

Thy  bounty  Ufgely  h&th  supplied, 
Eyen  with  a  lavish  band,  my  utmost  pride  | 

Nor  will  I  meanly  wish  for  more^ 
Tasteless  m  earth  to  hide  the  sordid  stora^ 

like  an  old  miser  in  the  play. 
Or  like  »  spendthrift  squander  it  awajjC  ' 


ODE  II. 


THs  ptAisn  OP  A  cocimr  upi. 

Like  the  first  mortals  blest  is  he. 
From  debts,  and  usury«  and  businesafree, 

With  his  own  team  who  ploughs  the  foi^ 
Which  grateful  once  confessed  his  father*!  ^ 

The  sounds  o 
Kor  the  rough  1  e  4ee|»: 

He  shuns  the 
And  the  loud  sc 

Sometimes  hi 
Around  the  loft  h; 

Or  lops  the  v 
Ingrafting  bette  ^, 

Or  in  the  vale  with  joy  turyejrt' 
His  lowing  heird  safe-wai»deringas  tkeyfrue; 

Or  careful  stores  the  flowing  gold 
Prest  fiom  the  hive.  Or  sheers  his  teader  foU; 

Or  when,  with  various  fruits  o'erspread. 
The  mellow  Autumn  lifts  hia  beauteous  bead, 

His  grafted  pears  or  grapes,  that  vie 
With  the  rifib  purple  of  the  Tyrian  dye. 

Grateful  he  gathers,  and  repays     • 
His  guardian  gods  )^pQ^  their  festal  days^ 

Sometimes  beneath  an  anciant  s^^de, . 
Or  on  the  matted  grass  supinely  laifl. 

Where  pours  the  mountain  stream  alocff , 
And  feather*d  warblers  chant  the  soothing  soo^; 

Or  where  the  lucid  fountain  flows. 
And  with  its  murmurs  courts  him  to  repose. 

But  when  the  rain  and  snows  appear. 
And  wintry  Jove  loud  thunders  O'Cr  the  year. 

With  hounds  he  drives  into  the  toils 
The  foaming  boar,  and  triumphs  in  bis  spoils; 

Or  for  the  greeSdy  thrush  he  lays 
His  nets,  and  with  delusive  baits  betrays; 

Artful  he  sets  the  springing  snare^ 
To  catch  the  stranger  crane,  or  Amorous  hMit, 

Thus  happy,  who  would  stoop  to  prove 
The  pains,  the  wrongs,  and  injuries  of  love  ^ 

But  if  a  chaste  and  virtuous  wife 
Assist  him  in  the  tender  cares  of  life ; 

Of  sun  burnt  charms,  but  honest  fame, 
(Such  as  the  Sabine,  or  Apulian  dame); 

Fatigu'd  when  ho^neward  he  returns. 
The  sacred  fire  with  cheerful  lustre  barm; 

Or  if  she  milk  hef  swe^^ing  kine. 
Or  in  their  folds  his  happy  flocks  conflqe^ 

While  uT^bought  dainties  crown  the  fbast, 
And  luscious  wines  ftt)m  this  yearns  vint^  pre^; 

No  i^ore  shal(  curious  ojrsters  please; 
Or  fish',  the  luxury  of  foreign  seas 

( If  eastefn  tempests,  thundering  o^er 
The  wint'cy  wave,  shall  drive  them  to  oorslKw); 

6r  wild-fowl  of  delicious  taste, 
From  diiuot  climates  brooght  to  crouv  the  Mr 
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Shall  e*er  so  giftefol  prort  to  me. 
As  olives  gathered  from  their  unctuous  t|»e, 

And  herbs  that  love  the  flowery  field, 
And  cheerful  h<9^h  with  pure  digestion  yield  { 

OrfatlJDg,  on  the  festal  day, 
Or  kid  just  rescued  from  some  beast  of  prey. 

Amid  the  feast  how  joys  he  to  behold 
His  well-fed  flocks  home  hasting  to  their  fold  * 

Or  see  his  laboured  oxeo  bow 
Their  languid  necks,  and  drag  th*  inverted  ploqgb. 

At  night  his  numerous  slaves  to  view 
Kound  hjs  domestic  gods  their  mirth  pursue ! 

The  usurer  spoke:  determine  to  begii| 
A  country-life,  he  calls  bis  money  f  n. 

But,  ere  the  Moon  was  iy^  her  wani>. 
The  wretch  had  put  it  out  to  use  ag^% 


ODE  IIL 

TO   IfAtgfiTAS, 

Ip  parricide  ever,  in  horrourt  more  dire, 
With  impious  right  hand  shall  strangle  bis  sire. 
On  garlicj  than  hemloc  more  rank,  let  him  feed; 
O  stomach  of  mowers  to  digest  such  a  weed  ! 
What  poison  is  this  in  my  bosom  so  glowing  ? 
Have  1 8wallow*d  the  gore  of  a  viper  unknowing  ? 
Canidia  perhaps  hath  handled  the  feast, 
^nd  with  witchery  hellish  the  banquejt  hath  drest 
(Vith  this  did  M^ea  her  lover  besmear, 
f oung  Jason,  beyond  all  his  Argonauts  ^r ; 
The  stench  was  so  strong,  that  it  tam'd  to'the  yoke 
rhe  brasS'fboted  bulls  breathing  fire  and  smoke. 
)n  the  gown  of  Cretisa  its  juices  she  shed, 
riien  on  her  wingM  dragon  in  triumph  she  fied. 
fot  such  the  strong  vapour  that  bums  up  the  plains, 
Vhen  the  dog-star  in  anger  triumphantly  reigns; 
Tot  the  shirt  of  Alcides,  that  well-labourM  soldier, 
Vith   flames  more  envenomed  bum'd  into  his 

shoulder. 
.May  the  girl  of  your  heart,  if  ever  you  taste, 
acetious  Maecenas,  so  baleful  a  feast, 
er  iiand  o'er  your  kisses,  oh,  may  she  bespread, 
nd  lie  aOar  off  on  the  stock  of  the  bed ! 


ODE  IV, 

wolves  and  lambs  by  nature  disagree. 
So  is  my  hatred  firm  to  thee; 
lou  wretch,  whose  back  with  flagrant  whips  is  torn  ^ 
Whose  legs  with  galling  fetters  worn ; 
ongh  wealth  thy  native  insolence  inflame, 
A.  scoundrel  ever  is  the  same.  * 

lile  you  your  thrice  three  ells  of  gown  display, 
\nd  stalk  along  the  sacred  way, 
serve  the  free-bom  indignation  rise, 
^ark  !   how  they  turn  away  their  eyes : 
'his  wretch,"  they  cry,  "  with  public  lashing 
"ill  even  the  beadle  loath'd  his  trade,       [flay'(^ 
7  ploughs  his  thousand  acres  of  demesne, 
Liid  wears  the  pavement  with  hia  train ; 
V  on  the  foremost  benches  sits,  in  spite 
if  Otho,  an  illustrious  knight,*^ 
n  slaves  and  pirates  to  assert  the  main, 
tiall  Rome  such  mighty  fleets  maintain, 
shall  those  fleets,  that  dreadful,  rvile  the  K^ 
pirate  aud  4  slave  pb^y  I  I 


ODE  V. 

OK  THB  WrrcU   CANIDIA.' 


"  BvT  oh,  ye  gods,  whose  awful  sway 
Heaven,  Earth,  and  human-kind  obey^ 
What  can  this  hideous  noise  intend  ? 
On  me  what  ghastly  looks  they  bend? 
If  ever  chaste  Lucina  heard 
Thy  vows  in  hour  of  birth  preferr'd  j 
Oh  I  by  this  n>be*s  impuipled  train. 
Its  purple  pride,  «Ias  r  hpw  vain  I 
By  the  iipetring  wrath  of  Jove, 
Unerring  shall  his  vengeance  prove  ; 
Why  lika  a  step-dame  do  you  stare. 
Or  like  a  wQunded  tigress  glare  ?" 

'I*hus  while  his  saored  robes  they  tear,. 
The  trembKng  boy  prefers  his  prayer  ; 
Then  aaked  stands,  with  auph  a  form 
As  might  an  impious  Thracian  charm^ 
Canidjii,  crQwnM  with  writhing  snakes 
Dishevell'd,  thus  the  silence  breaks : 
"  Now  the  magic  fire  prepare. 
And  from  graves  uprooted  tear 
Trees,  whose  horrpun  gloomy  spretd 
Round  the  maiwons  qf  the  dead ; 
Bring  the  eggs  and  plt^age  foul 
Of  a  midnight-shrieking  owl ; 
Be  they  well  besmear*d  with  blood 
Of  the  blackest-venotn'd  toad ; 
From  their  various  climates  1>ring 
Every  herb  that  taints  the  spring  ; 
Then  into  the  charm  be  thrown, 
Snatch*d  from  famished  bitch,  a  bone  | 
Bum  them  all  with  magic  fl^me, 
KiiMil^  first  by  Colchiap  damCf" 
Now  Sagana,  aroqnd  the  ce|l, 
Sprinkled  her  waters  black  frpm  Hell  1 
Fierce  as  a  porcupine,  or  boar, 
In  frightful  wreaths  her  hair  she  wore, 

Veia,  who  never  knew  remorse. 
Uplifts  the  spade  with  feeble  force. 
And,  breathless  with  the  hellish  toil. 
Deep-groaning  breaks  the  guilty  soil. 
Turns  out  the  earth,  and  digs  a  grave, 
In  which  the  boy  (as  o'er  the  wave 
A  lusty  swimmer  lifts  his  head) 
Chin-ckep  sinks  downward  tQ  the  dead. 
O'er  dainties  cl^an^'d  twice,  thrice  a-day. 
Slowly  to  gaze  his  life  <|way ; 
That  th^  foul  hags  an  amorous  dose 
Of  his  p^r^h'd  marrqw  m^y  compose^ 
His  marrow,  and  bis  liver  dried. 
The  seat,  where  waiiton  thoughts  reside. 
When,  fix'd  upon  his  food  in  vain. 
His  eye- balls  pin'd  away  by  pain. 
Naples,  for  idleness  renown'd. 
And  all  the  villages  around, 
Believe  that  Fo^ia  shar'4  their  rites. 
She  w|io  in  monstrous  lusts  delights. 
Whose  vpic^  tl^e  stars  from  Heaven  can  tear. 
And  chsirm  bright  Luoa  from  her  sphere. 
Here,  with  blacl^  toeth  and  livid  jaws. 
Her  unp^r'd  thumbs  Canidia  gnaws, 
And  into  hideous  accents  broke  ; 
In  sounds,  how  direful !  thus  she  spoke : 
**  Ye  powers  of  darkness  and  of  Htll, 
|*ropitiou9  to  the  magic  sj)cil. 
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I'RANCIS'S  TRANSLATION 


Who  rule  io  silence  o'er  the  night, 

Wliile  we  perform  the  mystic  rite. 

Be  present  nqw,  your  hQrroyrs  8he4, 

Jn  hallowed  vengeance,  on  h\s  head. 

Beneatli  the  fstfitVa  gloomy  shade   ■ 

Whi!   •  •     •      • 

Qiire 

Sybj 

Eipo 

Inesj 

Whaj 

And. 

Wbei 

Deep 

Herf 

In  da 

Yete 

Andc 

And] 

He  si 

Or  wj 

Bysc 

"  ]  ptpTC, 

Vor  8  ref . 

Thyi  - 

With 

Soonc 
And< 
Than 
Asm. 

The  boy,  with  leniisnt  words,  nomo^e 
Kow  strives  their  pity  to  implore ; 
IVith  rage  yet  doubtful  what  to  speak, 
Forth  f|pom  his  lips  the»s  curses  break  : — 
**  Your  spells  ipay  right  and  wf ong  remove, 
But  ne'er  shall  change  the  wrath  of  Jove  ; 
For,  while  I  curse  the  direful  deed, 
In  Tain  sh^  all  your  victims  bl^ej. 
Soon  PS  this  tortur*!!  body  dies, 
A  ipidnight  IHiry  will  1  rise : 
Then  shall  my  ghost,  though  fbrm'd  of  fijr, 
Your  cheeks  with  crooked  talons  tear, 
Unoeasiog  on  your  entrails  prey, 
Apd  fright  the  thoughts  of  sleep  away : 
iSuch  horrours  sfiall  the  guilty  know, 
Such  is  the  pQwer  of  gods  below. 

"  Ye  filthy  hags,  with  showers  of  stonies 
The  vengeful  crowd  shall  crush  your  bones  ^ 
Then  bedsts  of  prey,  and  birds  of  air. 
Shall  your  unburied  member^  tear, 
And,  while  they  weep  their  favourite  boy, 
^y  pafents  ^all  the  vengeful  sight  enjoy." 


ODE  VI. 

TO  CAS81US  SEVEgV$. 

You  dog,  that  fcarful  to  provoke 
.  The  wolf,  attack  offenceles?  folk  I 
Turn  hither,  if  you  dare,  yonrspi^. 
And  bark  at  me,  prepared  tp  bite. 
For  like  a  hqund,  or  mastiff  keen, 
That  guards  the  shepherd's  flocky  green, 
Through  the  deep  snows  I  boldly  chase, 
With  ears  crpct,  the  savage  race ; 
But  you,  when  with  your  hideous  yelling 
Vou  (»11  the  ^rove,  at  crusts  are  smeUifi^. 


Fierce  as  Anh^&dkm  I gi«v| 
like  BtfppoiAz  a  daadly  ibe. 
If  any  moogrel  shall  assail 
My  chairacter  witlrtoottwaiid  nail  t 
What !  like  a  truant  boy,  shaH  I 
Do  noi|iitig-tn  ravmge--bQt  cry  ^ 


ODE  VII. 
TO  TM  noMAii  norti. 

Whithip,  ob!  whither,  impious,  do  ye  ran) 
Why  is  the  sword  uosheatb*d;  the  war  begua? 
Has  then  to^  little  of  the  Latian  blOod 
Been  pour'd  on  tnurtb,  pf  iai«t  with  Veptiini^ 

flood? 
Not  that  the  Romans  wi\h.  ayenging  flame 
Might  bum  the  rival  of  the  Romap  name, 
Or  Britons,  yet  u^bTPken  to  our  war. 
In  chains  shonld  follow  oor  triumphal  car, 
But  that  the  Paftblan  dioold  his  voifs  enjoy, 
And  Rqnn,  with  iai|uoMfi  band,  heradf dcsbrof^ 

The  raf  e  of  wolves  and  lioos  if  con$D*d| 
They  never  prey  but  on  a  ^ifbreot  kind. 
Answer,.  "  From  madness  rite  those  borroan^iiai 
poes  angry  lii^ie,  or  guilt,  yoar  soals  inspire  >" 
Silent  they  stand ;  with  stiwid  wvnder  gaze, 
While  the  pale  cheek  their  inward  guilt  bet^ 
'Tis  BO— the  Fates  have  craelly  decreed, 
That  Rome  for  ancisnt  fiatrioMe  must  bleed : 
The  brother's  blood,  which  ataio'd  our  risinf  «sll|, 
Onbiidfi|fcaf^lits,  loud,  lor  TtngaapoectiU. 


PDEDL 


Tp  MJiCSVAir 

Wiimr  ■hall  w^  miaff  your  old  Q^onbiaa  viaf» 
Bcaerv'd  for  pioos  feasts  and  joya  divine  ? 
Csesar  with  com^ue^'  cornea,  and  gmoKMS  Jon^ 
Whoaava^tooQoiieatf  Aall  our  joys  appfi 
Then  bid  the  bffata  of  bai^ony  ioapiia 
The  Dnrio  flu^,  and  wahe  ^  f^ryi^u\fni 
As  late,  when  tha  Naptnnaa  yoath,  who  ipaiii^ 
A  mortal  birth,  beheld  his  n^vy  bum'd. 
And  fled  afirjffhted  thvougl^  his  Esther's  waves 
Wjth  his  perfidioof  host ;  bis  boat  of  slaves. 
Freed  from  those chainawitliw)iich  his  ragedea^'di 
Impious !  the  free-born  sons  of  Rqme  to  bind.  - 

The  Roman  troops  (0|k »  be  tli«  tate  dmisA 
By  future  times)  e|ftslav*d  to  woman^pride^ 
And  to  a  witber*d  ammeb's  will  aavore 
Basely  snbdo*d,  the  toils  of  war  ct^W  bear* 
■  Amidst  thp  Roman  aa^ea  8ol  snrteyM, 
O  shame !  th'  Egyptian  ofitiopy  displayM; 
When  twice  a  thousand  Gapis  alood  prockto, 
Indignant  at  the  sight,  great  OB^ar^aamt, 
And  a  brave  fleet,  by  jnst  feaentmait  led, 
Turn'd  th^Hr  broad  pwn,  ami  to  onr  haveai  flti 

C'pm«,  god  Iff  trittuphi^  bring  tha  goMea  cir. 
The  bntam*d  heifen,.amltheipoibof war; 
For  be,  whose  virtue  laif  d  Ws  ttwliil  Comb 
O'er  ruin'd  Carthage,  naPar  vecuni'd  to  Bone 
So  great  and  glorious,  naroooH  Libra's  Md 
To  thee,  O  Triumph,  tuoh  a  leader  yiaM. 

Pur$aM  by  lami  asKl  sea,  at  fan^uMi^  i^ 
Hath  chang'd  his  pmple  Ibr  Iba  gat^  of  woe: 
With  winds,  nomarahlioira;«itliahslMr^dee^ 
He  seek9  the  for-fiim'd  Irafldrsd  tmif^orCMt^ 
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fto  t«MpcfMM«ton  li^  tpefidt  bis  way, 
Or  drives  a  Tagraot  thfMgh  W  iineertam  tea. 

Boy,  briag  ut  larger  bowls,  and  fill  thf  m  found 
With  Chiao,  or  the  Letbiao  Tintage  crowned. 
Or  rich  Cecubian,  which  may  beal  restrain 
All  rickeoinf  qualms,  and  fortify  the  brain. 
Th'  in^iring  juice  shall  the  gay  banmiet  warm, 
Ifor  Qiflfi  danger  shall  our  (eais  atamw 


ODEX, 
TO  MJirWs. 


Wbiv  filthy  M^vitts  lioi^ts  the  spi«ading  sail. 

Each  luckless  omcp  shall  prevail. 
Ve  southern  winds,  invert  the  foam^  tides. 

And  bang  his  labouring  vtesePs  ^ides  ; 
Let  Eurus  rouse  the  main  with  blackening  roar. 

Crack  every  cable,  every  oar ; 
Let  the  north  wind  rise  dreadful  o*er  the  floods, 

As  when  it  breaks  the  mountain*woods, 
Kor  let  one  friendly  star  shine  o'er  the  night. 

When  sets  Orion's  gloomy  light. 
Mayst  thou  no  kinder  winds,  O  Mevius,  meet. 

Than  the  victoridai  OrecJaA  fleet, 
When  Pallas  tum'd  her  rage  from  ruin*d  Troy, 

The  impious  Ajat  to  destroy. 
With  streams  of  sweat  the  toiling  sailor  f  Wift, ' 

Thy  fiioe  a  muddy  paleness  shows ; 
Nor  shall  thy  vile,  upmanly  wailings  BM>ve 

The  pity  of  aveoging  Jove. 
While  watery  winds  the  bellowing  ocetn  shake, 

I  see  thy  luckless  vessel  break : 
Put  if  thy  carcase  reach  tha  winding  shore, 

And  birds  the  pamperM  prey  devour, 
4  Yamb  and  lustful  goat  shall  thank  the  Itonn, 

And  I  thp  sacrifice  perform. 


ODE  xr. 


TO    PETTIWI. 


Sufcs  cruel  lovt ,  O  Pettios,  pierc'd  my  heart. 
How  have  I  lost  my  once-lovM  lyric  prl ! 
Thrice  have  tiie  woods  their  leafy  honour  moum'd, 
Since  for  Inachia*s  beautjes  Horace  bumM. 
How  was  I  then  (for  1  confess  my  sh^me) 
Of  every  idle  ule  the  laughing  theme  ? 
Oh  !  that  1  ne'er  had  known  the  jovial  feast. 
Where   the  deep  sigh,  that  rends  the  labouring 

breast, 
"Where  hmgnor,  and  a  gentle  silence  shows. 
To  every  curious  eye,  the  lover's  woes. 

Pettius,  how  often  o*er  the  Rowing  bowl, 
When  the  gay  liquor  warm'd  my  opening  soul. 
When  Bacchus,  jovial  god,  no  more  restfain^d 
The  modest  secret,  how  have  I  complain'd, 
That  wealthy  blockheads,  in  a  female's  eyes, 
Prom  a  poor  poet's  genius  bear  the  prize  ! 
But  if  a  generous  rage  my  breast  should  warm, 
I  swore — nu  vain  amusements  e'er  shall  charm 
My  aching  wounds.     Ye  vagrant  winds,  receive 
The  sighs,  that  sooth  the  pains  they  should  relieve; 
Here  shall  my  shame  of  being  conquer'd  end, 
Kor  with  such  rivals  will  I  more  contend. 

When  thus,  with  solemn  air,  1  vaunting  said, 
Jnspir'd  by  thy  advice  I  homeward  sped  : 
But  ah  !  my  feet  in  wonted  wanderings  stray, 
.^114  (Q  no  fr|endty  doers  my  steps  betray  5 


There  I  foiig«fe  my  tows,  fMffit  my  piM«, 
And  at  bar  thfeshold  lay  oiy  tortur'd  iUa. 


ODE  XIII. 

TO  A  PailVBb 

Sbb  what  horrid  tempesU  rise, 
And  contract  the  clouded  skies; 
Snows  and  showers  fill  the  air. 
And  bring  down  the  atmosphere. 
Hark!  what  tempests  sweep  the  floods  I 
How  they  shake  the  rattling  woods ! 

Let  us,  while  it's  in  our  power. 
Let  us  sei£e  the  fieetinj  hour  ;^ 
While  our  cheeks  are  <mh  aiid  gay. 
Let  ns  drive  old  age  away ; 
Let  us  smooth  its  gathered  browi^ 
Youth  its  hour  of  mirth  allows. 

Bring  OS  down  the  mellow*d  wine. 
Rich  with  years,^  that  equal  mine  ; 
Prithee,  talk  no  more  of  sorrow. 
To  the  gods  belongs  to  morrow. 
And,  peihapt,  irith  gracious  poWer 
They  ma^  change  the  gloomy  hour. 
Let  the  richest  essence  shed 
Eastern  odours  on  your  head. 
While  the  soft  Cylfenlan  lyre 
Shall  your  labouring  breast  insplrs. 

To  his  pupil,  brave  and  young. 
Thus  the  noble  Centaur  sung : 
*'  Matchless  mortal  I  though  'tis  thine. 
Proud  to  boast !  a  birth  divine, 
Yet  the  banks,  with  cooling  waves 
Which  the  snMwth  Scamander  lates ; 
And  where  Simois  with  pride 
Rougher  rolls  his  rapid  tide, 
Destin'd  by  unerring  Fate, 
Shall  the  sea-born  hero  wait. 
There  the  Sisters,  feted  boy. 
Shall  thy  thread  of  life  destroy. 
Nor  shall  azure  Thetis  more 
Waft  tliee  to  thy  natal  shore ; 
Then  let  joy  and  mirth  be  thine. 
Mirthful  songs,  and  joyous  wine. 
And  with  converse  blithe  and  gay 
Drive  all  gloomy  cares  away." 


ODE  XV. 


TO   NE«IIA. 

Cleas  was  the  night,  the  face  of  Heaven  serene. 
Bright  shone  the  Moon  amidst  her  starry  train. 
When  round  my  neck  as  curls  the  tt-ndril-vine— • 
(Loose  are  its  curlings,  if  compar'd  to  thine) ; 
'Twas  then,  insulting  every  heavenly  power. 
That,  as  1  dictated,  you  lK>ldly  swore  : 
While  the  gaunt  wolf  pursues  the  trembling  sfac^  ; 
While  fierce  Orion  harrows  up  the  deep ; 
White  Phoebus'  locks  float  wanton  in  the  wind. 
Thus  shall  Ne»ra  prove,  thus  ever  kind. 

But,  if  with  aught  of  man  was  Horace  born. 
Severely  shalt  thou  feel  his  honest  scorn  ; 
Nor  will  he  tamely  bear  the  bold  delight. 
With  which  his  rival  riots  out  the  night. 
But  in  his  anger  seek  some  kinder  dame. 
Warm  with  the  raptures  of  a  mutual  flame; 
Nor  shall  thy  rage,  thy  grief,  or  angry  cbaLmis 
Recall  tl^e  loyer  to  thy  faithless  an&i. 
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FRANCIS'S  TRANSLATION 


And  thop,  whoe'inr  thou  art,  wtio  joy  to  sbine, 
Proud  an  t|)oo  aft,  in  spoils  which  once  Ivere  mine, 
Tboagb  wide  ihy  land  extends,  and  large  thy  fold^ 
Tboagb  rivers  roll  for  thee  their  purest  gold. 
Though  Nature's  wisdom  in  her  works  were  thine. 
And  beauties  of  the  human  face  divine. 
Yet  soon  thy  pride  her  wandering  love  shall  moorp. 
While  I  «l}al|  i^ugh,  e](i||ting  in  my  twrn. 


ODEXVL 


TO  TBI  VOMAMS. 


Ik  endlesi  civil  war  ^'  imperial  state 
By  her  own  strength  precipitates  her  fate. 
What  neighbouring  lotions,  fiercely  le^gu'd  in 

arms, 
Whft  Porsena,  with  maolent  alarms 
Thie^teniug  h^r  tyrant  mouarch  tq  restore ; 
Wb^t  Spartacus,  and  Capua's  rival  power ; 
Whfit  Gaul,  tumultuojDS  and  devojd  of  truth. 
And  6erce  Germania,  with  her  blue-eyed  youth  ; 
What  Hannibal,  on  whose  accurspd  head 
Our  sires  thei^  deepest  imprecations  shed,  . 
In  vain  attempted  to  her  awful  state, 
Shall  we,  a  blood-devoted  race  complete? 
Again  shall  savage  beasts  these  hil|s  possess? 
And  tpU  barbarians,  wanton  with  success. 
Scatter  our  city's  flaming  ruins  wide, 
Or  through  her  streeU  in  vengeful  triumph  ride. 
And  her  great  founder's  hallow'd  ashes  spurn. 
That  sleep  unii^ur'd  in  their  sacred  urn  ? 

Bnt  some,  perhaps,  to  shun  the  rising  shame 
(Which  Heavep  approve)  would  try  some  happier 

scheme. 
As  the  Phocsans  oft  for  freedom  bled. 
At  length,  with  imprecated  curses,  fl^. 
And  left  to  boars  and  wolves  the  sacked  fane. 
With  all  their  household  gods,  ador'd  in  vain ; 
So  let  us  fly,  as  iar  as  earth  extends. 
Or  where  the  vagrant  wind  our  voyage  bends. 

Shall  this,  or  shall  some  better  scheme  prevail  ? 
Why  do  we  stop  to  hoist  the  willing  sail  ? 
But  let  us  swear,  when  floating  rocks  shall  gain, 
Rais'd  from  the  d^ep,  the  surface  of  the  main  ; 
When  lowly  Po  the  mountain  sufnmit  laves. 
And  Apennine  shall  plunge  beneath  the  waves  ; 
When  Nature's  monsters  meet  in  strange  delight. 
And  the  fell  tigress  shall  with  stags  unite  ; 
M'hen  the  flerce  kite  shall  woo  the  willin.q:  dove. 
And  win  the  wanton  with  adulterous  love ; 
When  herds  on  brindled  lions  f*  arless  gaze. 
And  the  smooth  goat  exults  in  briny  seas : 
Then,  and  then  only,  to  the  tempting  gale 
To  spread  repentant  the  returning  sail. 

Yet  to  cut  off  our  hopes,  those  hopes  that  charm 
Our  fondness  home,  let  us  with  curses  arm 
These  high  resolves.     Thus  let  the  brave  and  wise, 
Whose  souls  above  th'  indocile  vulgar  rise; 
Then  let  the  crowd,  who  dare  not  hope  success. 
Inglorious,  these  ill-omen'd  seats  possess. 

But  ye,  whom  virtue  warms,  indulge  no  more 
These  female  plaints,  but  quit  this  fated  shore; 
For  earth-surrounding  sea  our  flight  awaits, 
Ofleriog  its  blissful  isles,  and  happy  seats, 
Where  annual  Ceres  crowns  th'  uncuUor'd  field, 
And  vines  unprunM  their  blushing  clusters  yield; 
Where  olives,  faithful  to  tlieir  season,  grow, 
And  figs  with  Nature's  deepest  purple  glow  ; 


I  From  hollow  oaks  where  botti^d  i 
And  bottcds  with  noisy  foot  the  pebbled  rill; 
Where  goats  nnUught  forsake  the  flowery  vale, 
And  bring  tbeir  swelling  udders  to  the  pail ; 
Nor  evening-beais  the  sheep-fold  growl  arwad, 
Nor  mining  vipers  heave  the  tainted  groaod ; 
Nof  watry  Eurus  deluges  the  plain. 
Nor  heafa  excessive  bum  the  spriogiof  grsia. 

Not  Argo  thither  turn'd  her  armed  bod ; 
Medea   '  ... 

No  me 
For  gu 
Nor  wi 

Viciou  i^ 

O'er  tl 
Norsn 

Pun 
But  so 
Toinw 
Jove  ft 
Towhi 
And  hi 


ODB  XVIL 

T*  PANIDLA. 


CANmu,  to  thy  matchleaa  art, 
Vanquish'd  I  yield  a  suppliant  heart; 
But  oh  !  by  Hell's  extended  plains. 
Where  Pluto's  gloomy  conacMrt  reigns ; 
By  bright  Diana's  vengeful  rage. 
Which  prayers  nor  hecatombs  assuage ; 
And  by  the  books,  of  power  to  call 
The  charmed  stars,  and  bid  them  foil. 
No  more  pronounce  the  sacred  scroll. 
But  back  the  magic  circle  roll. 

Even  stem  Achilles  could  forgive 
The  M3rsian  king,  and  bid  him  live. 
Though  proud  he  ^pg'd  the  ranks  of  fight^ 
And  huri'd  the  gj^ar  with  daring  might. 
Thus,  when  the  murderous  Hector  lay 
Condemq*d  to  d<>g<,  and  birda  of  prej^j. 
Yet  «hen  his  royal  father  kneel'd, 
T\^^  fierce  Achilles  knew  to  yield ; 
And  Troy's  unhappy  matrons  paid 
Their  sorrows  to  their  (Sector's  shade. 

Ulysses'  friends,  in  labours  tried, 
So  Circe  will'd,  threw  off  their  hide, 
Assum'd  the  bumaq  fpnn  divine. 
And  dropp'd  the  voice  an^  senae  of  iwine* 

O  thou,  whom  tar^  and  o\efchant^  (ovCi^ 
Too  deep  thy  vengcfnl  r^e  I  prove. 
Reduced,  ala<; !  to  skin  and  bp^. 
My  vigour  fled,  my  colpur^one. 
Thy  fragrant  odovirs  pn  my  head 
More  than  tb^  snows  of  age  have  shed. 
Da^-s  press  on  nights,  ?nd  nights  on  4>J<» 
Yet  never  brins^  an  hour  of  ease. 
While,  gasping  in  the  pangs  of  death, 
I  stretch  my  lungs  in  vain  for  breath. 

Thy  charms  have  power  ('tis  upw  conft^t) 
To  split  the  head,  and  tear  the  breast. 
What  would  you  more,  all-charming  dame  ?. 
O  seas,  ami  earth  !  this  scorching  flame ! 
Wot  such  the  fire  Alcides  bore. 
When  the  bla«'k-venom'd  shirt  he  wore  j 
Xor  such  the  flames,  that  to  the  ^kies 
From  JBxa^'s  burning  uitiails  rise; 
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nd  yisfc,  thoa  shop  of  poisons  dird^ 
'^<Mi  glow  with  unrelenting  fine, 
1il,  by  the  rapid  heat  caJc;Q*d. 
ragraot  I  drive  before  the  wincL 

How  lont— ?  Wljat  ywaom  shall  I  j>#y  ? 
ipeak — I  the  rtern  i^mmfiod  dbey, 
'o  expiate  the  guiltjr  (^eed, 
\^y,  shall  a  hundred  buIloc|LS  bleed  ? 
5r  shall  I  to  the  lying  string 
Thy  fame  and  spotless  virtue  sing  ? 
Peach  thee,  i»  golden  star,  to  rise, 
Ind  deathless  walk  the  spangled  skies  ? 

When  Helen's  virtue  was  defam'd, 
ier  brothers,  though  with  rage  inflam'd, 
f  et  to  the  bard  his  eyes  restored, 
SVhen  suppliant  he  their  grace  implor'd. 

Oil !  cakn  this  madness  of  my  brain, 
fqr  you  can  heal  this  raging  pain, 
ifou  never  knew  the  birth  of  shame. 
Sot  by  thy  hand,  all-skilful  dame. 
The  poor  man's  ashes  are  uptum'd, 
Though  they  be  thrjce  three  days  inum'd. 
rhy  bosom's  bounteous  and  humane, 
Thy  hand  from  blood  and  murder  clean  ; 
And  with  a:  blooming  race  of  boys 
Lucina  ct^^n^  thy  mother-joys. 


OF  HORACES  SECULAH  POEM.  «99 

THE  8RCULAR  POEM. 


GANIDU'S  ANSWER. 
Pll  bear  no  more.    Thy  prayers  are  vain. 
Not  rocks,  amid  the  wint'ry  main, 
1^8  heed-  the  shipwreck'd  sailor's  cries. 
When  Neptune  bids  the  tempest  rise. 
Shall  you  Cotyttia's  fe^t  deride, 
Yet  saiely  trifimph  in  thy  pride  ? 
Or,  impious,  to  the  glare  of  day 
The  sacred  joys  of  love  betray  ? 
Or  fill  tbe  city  with  my  name. 
And  pontiff-like  our  rites  defame  ? 
Did  I  wi^li  wealth  in  vain  enrich 
Of  potent  spells  each  charming  witch> 
Or  mix  the  speedy  drugs  in  yain  ? 
No — through  a  lingpring  length  of  pain 
RelncUiit  Shalt  thou  drag  thy  days, 
While  every  hour  new  pangs  shall  raise. 

Gazing  on  the  delusive  feast, 
Which  charms  his  eye,  yet  flies  his  taste, 
Perfidious  TanUl us  implores. 
For  rest,  for  rest,  the  vengeful  powers  j 
Prometheus,  while  the  vulture  preys 
Upon  his  liver,  longs  for  ease ; 
And  bisyphus  with  mauy  a  groan, 
TprolU,  with  ceaseless  toil,  his  stone. 
To  fix  it  on  the  topmost  hill — 
In  vain— for  Jove's  all-ruling  will 
Forbids.     When  thus  in  black  despair 
Down  from  some  castle,  high  in  air. 
You  seek  a  headlong  fate  below. 
Or  try  tjie  dagger's  pointed  blow. 
Or  if  the  Uft-ear'd  knot  you  tie, 
Yet  death  your  vain  attempts  shall  fly; 
Then  on  your  shoulders  will  I  ride, 
And  earth  shall  shake  beneath  my  pride. 

Could  I  with  life  an  image  warm, 
(Impertinent,  you  saw  the  charm) 
Or  tear  down  Luna  from  her  skies. 
Or  bid  the  dead,  though  bum'd,  arise, 
Or  mix  the  drought  inspiring  love. 
And  shall  vy  art  on  thee  successless  prore  ? 


TBI  POBT  TO  TB<  PBOPLB. 

STANnoflr,  ye  vulgar,  norprofooe, 

With  bold,  unhallow'd  sounds,  thJB  fisttal  sceoei 

In  hyoras  inspir'd  by  troth  divine, 

I,  priestofthe  melodious  Nine, 
To  youths  and  virgins  sing  the  mystic  strain. 

TO  THE  CjlORUB  OP  YOUTHS  AMD  ▼IKGIMt, 

Phcebus  taught  mfi  ho^  to  nog. 
How  to  tuna  ^he  vocal  stfjng ; 
Phoebus  made  me  knqwn  tP  Fanie» 
Honour'd  with  a  poet's  name. 

Noble  youths,  ai^i  virgins  fair^' 
Chaste  Diana's  gi^^i^n  care, 
(Goddess,  whose  unerring  dart 
Stops  the  lynx,  or  flying  hart) 
Mark  the  Lesbian  measure  well, 
Where  they  ftill,  and  where  they  swell ; 
And  in  varied  cadence  sing. 
As  I  strike  the  changing  string. 
To  the  god,  who  gilds  the  skies. 
Let  the  solemn  numbers  rise ; 
Solemn  sing  the  queen  of  nfght. 
And  her  crescent's  bending  light,' 
Which  adown  the  firuitful  year 
Rolls  the  months  in  prone  career* 

Soon,  upon  her  bridal  day, 
Thus  the  joyful  maid  shall  say: 
"  When  the  great  revolving  year 
Bade  the  festal  oiom  appear. 
High  the  vocal  hymn  I  rais'd. 
And  the  listening  gods  were  pleas'd: 
All  the  vocal  hymn  divine, 
Horace,  tuneful  bard,  was  thine." 


FIRST  CONCERT. 

HYMN  TO  APOLLO. 
pHORUS   OF  YOUTHS   AND   VIRGINS, 

T1TYO8,  with  impious  lust  inspir'd. 
By  chaste  Latona's  beauties  fir'd. 

Thy  wraih,  O  Phcebus,  tried ; 
And  Niobe,  of  tongue  profane, 
D^plor'd  her  numerous  oftpring  slain. 

Sad  victims  of  their  mother's  pride* 
Achilles  too,  the  son  of  Fame, 
Though  sprung  from  Thetis,  sea-bom  dame. 

And  first  of  men  in  fight, 
TTiough  warring  with  tremendous  speftr 
He  shook  the  Trojan  towers  with  fear. 

Yet  bowM  to  thy  superior  might; 
The  cypress,  when  by  storms  impell'd. 
Or  pine,  by  biting  axes  feli'd. 

Low  bends  the  towering  head  : 
So  falling  on  tli'  ensanguin'd  plain. 
By  your  unerring  arrow  slain, 

His  mighty  bulk  the  hero  spread. 
He  had  not  Priam's  heedless  court, 
Dissolv'd  in  wine,  and  festal  sport. 

With  midnight  art  surpris'd ; 
But  bravely  bold,  of  open  force. 
Had  proudly  scom'd  Minerva's  horse. 

And  all  its  holy  cheat  despb'd  | 
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Then  amM^  alat !  wifh  bommn  dire^ 
Wide-wastia^  wHIi  re«iftl6B8  ire. 

Into  t|ie  ^Di^  h|id  thrown 
Ini^nts,  upof)  whpie  fjUteriog  tongne 
Their  wordt  in  formless  accents  hong, 

InimqM  p liff^^ <wm)  Ulf  piiknown: 

ftnt  charmed  by  beau^jr's  que^  and  tbef  , 
T|ie  sire  of  godi,  with  just  decr^ 

Assenting,  shook  the  skiei; 
That  Troy  should  change  tb'  imperial  seat, 
And,  guided  by  a  better  fate, 

Oloriow  in  dii»taiit  realms  sbonld  n^ 

Ch  1  may  the  god,  who  could  inspire 
With  living  sounds  tlie  Ofatnan  Ijrt  | 

In  Xanthus'  |ueid  iftream 
Who  joys  to  bathe  his  flowing  hiiir, 
^qm  make  the  Latiafi  Muse  bis  care, 

4wl  powefrfhl  g»|td  her  rising  &pie ! 


8E00KD  CONCtRT. 

coitus  or  YOUTBI. 

I  Yb  Tiifim,  sing  Diana's  praise. 

CBoaui  or  rijiotKi. 
Ve  boys,  let  youthfiil  f  bicibns  crown  your  Uys. 

THE  TWO  CII0I18. 

Together  let  us  raise  the  voice 
To  her,  bclov'd  by  Jove  supreme; 
Let  feir  Latou«^  be  the  tlieme. 

Our  tuneful  theme,  bii  beauteous  choice. 

CHORUS  or  TOVTRS. 

Ye  virgins,  sing  Diana's  fame, 
Wba  bathes  defighted  in  the  limpid  strain  ]^ 
Dark  Erymanthus'  awful  groves, 
The  woods  that  Algidus  o'erspread^ 
Or  wave  on  Cragus'  verdant  head, 
Joyous  th'  iaunortal  huntress  loves. 

caoavs  or  vi|GiKf. 

Ye  boys,  with  eaual  honour  f  ing 
Pair  Tempe c1oth»d  with  ever-hlpoming  spring; 

Then  bail  the  Ddian  birth  divine, 
Whose  shoulders,  beaming  heavenly  fire, 
GracM  with  his  brother's  warbling  lyre. 

And  with  the  gddea  quiver  shine. 

CHOIUS  or  TOVTBS  AVP  V^IGIVS. 

MovM  by  the  solemn  voice  of  prayer. 
They  both  shall  make  imperial  Rome  their  care, 

And  gracious  turn  the  direful  woes 
Of  fiEunine  and  of  weeping  war 
From  Rome,  from  sacred  Caesar  far. 

And  pour  them  on  our  Briti«b  foes* 


THIRD  CONCERT. 

TO  ArOltO  AMD  MaITA. 
CHOIVS  or  TOVTHS  ANP  VlftGlHS, 

Ya  radiant  glories  of  the  skies, 

Ever-beaming  god  of  light. 

Sweetly- shining  queen  of  night, 
Beneath  whose  wrath  the  wood-born  savage  dies; 

I  TheTwentyfintOdeoftheruntRook 


Ye  powers,  to  irbomviOieiisslsKiiiitn    ' 
A  grateful  world  its  homage  pays,   ^^ 
Ifi  our  pmyer,  our  imiyer  be  hewd. 
Now  in  this  solemn  hourprefint'd. 
When  by  the  Sibyl's  dread  ctanmtod, ' 
Of  spotless  maids  a  chosen  train, 
Of  spotless  youths  a  chosen  hand. 
To  aU  our  guardian  gods  nplHt  the  haito^d  il|ii«. 

'  oBoavs  OP  Torras. 

Fair  Sun,  who  with  onohanging  bmm 
Rising  another  and  the  sftma. 

Dost  from  thy  beamy  ear  uafoM 

ThtgloHonsday, 
Or  hide  it  in  thy  setihig  ray. 
Of  light  and  Itfe  imsKMlal  source, 
Mayst  thou,  m  all  thy  radiant  oooms, 
Nothing  oiore  great  than  seren^iU'd  toMbMIt 

CHORUS  OF  ria^mc 
Goddess  of  the  natal  hour,     . 
Of,  ifother  name  mors  <^fMi; 
Propiticms  power. 
Can  charm  ybor  ear. 
Our  pregnant  matrtms  gmdoM  hear : 
With  lenjent  b^nd  their  panp  ^amfom. 

Heal  their  agonizing  throes ; 
Give  the  springinghirth  to  light. 
And  with  every  genial  grafis^ 
Froiiac  of  an  endless  race,  [riftt; 

Oh !  crown  our  aarr|iga.|«wa,  and  blM«tMp(^ 

CHOWS  OF  rovTiis  4iip  vigcms. 
That  when  the  circling  yean  fttrnplcts 
Again  thb  awful  se«rao  bring. 
Thrice  with  the  day*a  revof ring  ligy, 
Thrice  beneath  the  shades  of  night, 
In  countless  bands  9nr  yoQlhful  choiss 
These  festal  hym^ji,  ihnr  ysous  camsa  t§ft$ 
Ye  Fat^,  fifpm  whom  mierring  flows 

The  word  pf  truth ;  who^e  finn  deci^ 
lU  suted  booQds  and  order  knows. 
Wide  spreading  through  etenity. 
With  guardian  care  around  us  wait. 
And  with  successive  ^^jpe%  crown  the  state. 
Let  earth  her  vark>us  frailtage  yi^Jd, 

Her  living  verdure  spread. 
And  form,  amid  the  waviag  Md, 
A  sheafy  crown  for  CetTv' head; 
Fall  genial  showers,  and  o»er  pur  fleecy  carf 
May  Jove  ijMuIgent  bi^eathe  his  pu^  air  f 

^■oaus  or  Torai^ 
Phtebus,  whose  kindly  beams  impart 
Health  and  gladness  to  the  heart,  * 
While  in  its  quiver  lifs  the  pestilenUsJ  dart. 
Thy  youthfiil  suppUsnt^  hear: 


CBOIVS  OF  - 

Queen  of  the  stars,  who  ruFsl  tl|e  bMI 
In  homed  majesty  of  KgM, 
Bend  to  thy  virgins  a  propitiMs  ev- 

caoacs  OF  rovmu  Aim  wmttfA 
If.  ye  gods,  the  Roman  state 

Was  ibrm'd  by  your  imasaital  pi 
Or  if,  to  change  th*  impetkl  seat. 
And  other  deities  adors, 
Beneath  your  guidaaoa  tha  Dardanian  1 
PourM  Inrth  Hmr  legioM  at  the  trntm 
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In  wi)iob  he  saw  Ids  Trojr  esfHre, 
L  passai^e  opeo'd  to  an  happier  e)iafie» 

Wbefe  th«y  mighc  noUer  tHomiilM  gna^ 
And  to  never-ending  time 

With  boundlees  empii«  reign, 

Yegodt,  i«fonn  our  docile  youtk 
With  early  principles  cf  tmCh ; 
Ye  {rods,  indulge  the  waning  dayt 
Of  silver'd  age  with  placid  ease, 
And  grapt  to  Rome  an  endless  race, 
^reasore  immense  and  every  sacred  grace. 

rhe  prince,  who  owes  to  beaaty*s  qveeft  his  birlh| 

Who  bids  the  snowy  ▼ictnu's  Mooi 

Pour  forth  to  day  ks  p«rpte  flood, 
)h!  May  heglorioQsnilethAomqQer^Mrtbs 

But  yet  a  milder  glory  show 

Jn  BMrcy  to  the  prasCrate  Ibef 

dready  the  fierce  Mode  his  arms  reveres. 
Which  wide  extend  th*  imperial  sway» 
And  bid  th*  unwilling  world  obey; 
The  naughty  Indian  owns  his  fears. 
And  Scythians,  doubtful  of  their  doom, 
Await  the  dread  resolves  of  Romel 

Mth,  Honowr,  Feace,  «e1estial  maid, 
Ind  Modesty,  in  ane&eirt  gtiise  arrayed. 

And  Virtue  (witth  onhallow^d  scorn 
Too  *Mig  neglected)  now  appear. 

While  PiMy  (His  her  bounteous  horn, 
Ind  poors  her  Uessings  o'er  the  rarions  year. 

<!BORUS  OP  TOVTBS* 

If  the  prophetic  power  divine, 
PamM  for  the  golden  ixjw  -and  qoiver'd  dart, 

Who  knows  to- charm  the  listening  Nine, 
^nd  feeble  mortals  raise  with  healing  art; 
If  he  with  gracious  eye  survey  the  towers. 
Where  Rome  his  deifty  adorts^ 
Oh !  let  each  era  still  presage 
Increase -iof  happiness  from -age  to  age  1 

'CHOtUS  OP  viKcms. 
Oh  !  mny  Diana,  on  these^vonrHe  hUla» 
Whose  tltffusive  presence  "Bh 
Her  hallow'd  fane. 
Propitious  deign 
Our  holy  priests  to  hear. 
And  to  our  youth  mcline  her  willing«ar  I 

CBOKUS   OP  YOtJTHS  AMD  VllOUIS. 

I^  !  we  the  chosen  youthful  choir, 
.Taught  with  harmonious  voioeto  raise 
Apollo's  and  Diana's  praise. 
In  full  and  eertain  hope  vetire. 
That  all  th'  -assembled  gods,   and  sovereign  Jol^^, 
These  pioos  vows,  these  choral  faymiis  appsova. 


SATIR'ES, 
•aooc  t. 


SATIRE  I. 


AlAc^^t,  wliat's  the  cause,  thatnooiaiiJivcf 
'^'^ntsin.sci  ivith  tb^lit  irhiffh  rtmn^'  f  ^^ 


Or  chance  preaeats;  yet  all  wfth  tiify  ^rlew 
The  sdMines  that  others  variously  pnrsne  } 

Broken  with  teils,  with  potid^-roui  arms  opprest. 
The  soldier  tMrtks  the  merchant  solely  blest« 
In  opposite  extrease;  when  tempesu  rise. 
War  is  a  better  choice,  the  tterebant  cries  % 
The  battle  johw,  and  in  a  aMment's  flhght,  ^ 
DeMh,  or  a  joyful  conqsKst,  ends  the  light. 

When  early  dfeats  thunder  at  has  gate. 
Hie  harristy^r  apptawh  the  matte's  €cte : 
While,  by  subpoenas  dragg'd  from  home,  ^e  clowii 
ThiakB  they  aione  are  hiest  who  five  hi  town. 

But  every  various  instance  to  repeat 
Would  tke  ev'a  fMns,  of  eternal  prate. 
Not  to  be  tedious,  nark  the  genemi  aim 
Of  these  eaamples — Shoakf  some  god  proslahii, 
**  Your  prayers  are  heard :  yo«,  Mdier,  to  your 

lieas; 
Yott,  lawyer,  take  th«t  envied  mstie%  ease: 
Each  to  his  several  part — What !  ha  !  not  move 
Even  to  the  hliss  yon  wiih^d  ^  And  shall  not  Jtyre 
Swell  both  his  cheeks  with  anger,  and  forswesr 
Sis  weak  indalgence  to  their  future  prayer  ?- 

But  not  te  treat  my  subject  as  in  j^t, 
(Yet  may  not  truth  in  laiighiag  guise  ht  drest? 
As  masters  fondly  sooth  tftietr  ^ys  to  reisd 
Wifh  cakes  and  sweetmeats)  let  ms  now  proceed  ; 
Witfc  gr«vet  air  our  serious  theme  punoe. 
And  jFQt  presorvo  ear  morri  full  in  vtew. 

Who  tarns  the  soil,  and  o^  the  pfongliAare 
He  who  adulterates  the  laws,  and  vends;   (b^nds; 
The  soldier,  and  th'  adventurers  ef  the  ttaki» 
PraAiSB  thei^  variens  Inhowrs  they  sastain, 
A  decent  competence  for  age  to  raise. 
And  ^en  retire  to  indotenee  «ad  ease. 

llfltEt. 

For  thus  the  little  ant  (to  human  lore 
No  mean  example)  forms  her  frugal  store, 
GatherM,  with  mighty  toil,  on  every  side. 
Nor  ignorant,  nor  careless  to  provide 
For  future  want 

BORACE. 

Yet,  when  the  stars  appear. 
That  darkly  sadden  the  declining  year. 
No  more  she  comes  abroad,  but  wisely  lives 
On  the  fair  rwr  indnrrrinin  nnmcrr^ii  m 
For  thee,  nor  siimn,Vs  heaC,  aorwinter^floM, 
Fire,  sea,  nor  sword,  stopthy 'pursuit  of foU; 
Nothing  can  hseak  th'  adventurous,  hold  Mgiw 
So  none  poasess  a  larger  sum  than  thine. 
But,  prithee,  whence  the  (>leasore,  than  by  rtfiUh 
Deep  in  the  earth  to  hide  thy  weight  of  wealth  ? 

Misea. 
One  fsTthing  lessened,  you  the  ttasiicdnne. 

Roaxca. 
And  if  not  lessened,  whence  can  rise  Its  ase  ? 
What  though  you  thresh  a  thousand  sacfks  of^pain^ 
No  more  than  mine  thy  stomach  can  contain. 
The  slave  who  bears  the  load  of  bread,  shall  eat 
No  more  than  he  who  never  felt  the  weight. 
Or  say,  what  di&rence,  if  we  Jive  confin'd 
Within  the  bounds  by  Nature's  laws  aas^'d^ 
Whether  a  thoosand  acres  of  demesne, 
t>r  one  poor  hundred,  yield  suficient^^nte  ?J 

Misea. 
0h !  hut  'tis jianaet  tortake  faoin  kiipii  Um^ 


Yet,#^littk.] 
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FRANCIS'S  TRANSLATION 


Why  thaU  yeur  gitiBtfties  be  TBloed  more 
Than  my  «mall  hampen,  With  their  frugiU  store  } 


Or  ftdd,  what  nature's  deepest  wants  supplies  ; 
Tliis,  and  no  more,  thy  mass  of  money  buys. 
But,  with  continual  watching  almost  dead, 
House -breaking  thieves,  and  midnight  firfes  td 

dread. 
Or  the  suspected  slave's  untimely  flight 
With  the  dear  pelf ;  if  this  be  thy  delight. 
Be  it  my  fate,  so  Heaven  in  bounty  please, 
8till  to  be  poor  of  blessings  such  as  these! 

Missa. 
If,  by  a  oold  some  painful  illness  bred. 
Or  other  chance  conAne  you.to  your  bed,    [friend 
Your  wealth  shall  purchase  some  good-natur*d 
Your  cordials  to  prepare,  your  couch  attend. 
And  urge  the  doctor  to  preserve  your  life. 
And  give  you  to  your  children  and  your  wife. 

ItOltACB. 

Nor  wife,  nor  son,  that  hated  life  would  save. 
While  all,  who  know  thee,  wish  thee  in  the  grave. 
And  canst  thou  wonder  that  they  prove  unkind. 
When  all  thy  passions  are  to  gold  confinM  ? 

Nature,  'tis  true,  in  each  relation  gave 
A  friend  sincere ;  yet  what  you  thus  receive^ 
If  you  imagine  with  unfeeling  heart 
And  careless  manners  to  preserve,  your  art 
As  well  may  teach  an  ass  to  scour  the  plain. 
And  bend  obedient  to  the  forming  rein. 

Yet  somewhere  should  your  views  of  lucre  cease, 
Nor  let  your  fears  of  poverty  increase, 
As  does  your  wealth ;  for,  since  you  now  possess 
Yoar  utmost  wish,  your  labour  should  be  less. 

Ummidins  once  (the  tale  is  quickly  told). 
So  wondrous  tioh,  be  measur'd  out  his  gold. 


Yet  never  dress'd  him  better  thu  a  sltf< 
Afraid  of  sUrving  ere  he  reacfa'd  hb  grave: 
But  a  bold  wench,  of  right  virago  strain, 
Cleft  with  an  aze  the  wretchttd  wight  in  tvatit 

MISER. 

By  ytttir  advice,  what  party  shall  I  take? 
like  Mtenius  Ifv6  k  ptbdsgai,  and  rafce 
Like  5fomeiitanu9  ? 

HORACE. 

Why  Will  you  pretend. 
With  such,  Extremes,  your  conduct  to  defend  ? 
The  sorclid  miiser  when  I  justly  blame, 
I  wokild  ool  have  you  prodigal  of  fame. 
Spendthrift  or  rake^  for  tore  aorite  diObcBoe  Ifct 
Between  the  very  fbort  aad  vary  wise; 
Some  certtfia  mean  in  all  thin|p  may  be  fbaad. 
To  mark  our  virtues,  and  our  vioe^  bouad. 

But  to  return  from  whence  we  have  digita'^s 
And  is  the  ' 
Does  heal 
Or  pine  w1 
To  crowds 
Where  in  < 
Bttt,  tor  On 
As  if  they  ^ 

Thus,  from  the  goal  when  swift  the  chariot  ttn, 
The  charioteer  the  bending  lash  apoiks^ 
To  overtake  the  foremost  011  tbe  plain, 
But  looks  on  all  behind!  hhn  with  disdaia 
From  hence,  how  few,  like  8ate4  giieaks»  depot 
From  life's  full  banquet  with  a. cheerful  hesiti 

But  let  me  stop,  jest  you  suspect  I  stole 
From  blind  Crisptnus  this  eternal  scroU. 


SATIRE  It 


TO   IfiCCEMAS. 

The  tribes  of  minstreli^  strolliqg  priests  s^ 
players. 
Perfumers,  and  bafi)onfl»  are  all  in  tears; 
For  ah  !  Tigellius,  sweetest  songster,  's  dead^ 
And  sure  the  sdill  of  bounty  with  him  fled. 

Behold  a  wretch,  m  opposite  eirtiieind; 
So  fearful  of  a  speodthrift's  odious  name. 
He  dare  not  ev'n  a  sordid  pittance  give 
To  raise  a  worthy  friend,  and  bid  him  live. 
Or  ask  another,  why  in  thankless  leasts 
The  wealth  of  all  his  frugal  sires  ha  wastes ; 
Then  the  luxurious  treat  profuse  supplies 
WithborroVd&ums:  <'Beckuite fsconf,"hecriab 
<'  To  be  a  wretch  of  narrow  spirit  deemVL"-^ 
By  some  eondemn'd,  by  others  he'0  esteem'd. 

Fufidius,  rich  in  lands,  and  larjge  increne 
Of  growing  usury,  dresids  the  foal  disgAoe 
To  be  <5all'd  rake ;  and,  ere  the  maoeft  lent^ 
He  prudently  deducts  his  cent  per  osnt. 
Then,  as  he  finds  the  borrower  disCrest, 
Cruel  demands  a  higher  interest. 
But  lends 'profusely  to  the  lavish  heir. 
Whose  guardians  prove  too  frhgally  seteie. 
*<  All-powerful  Jove,"  th>  indignant  lesder  ciie% 
"  But  bis  expenses,  with  his  income,  rise !" 
No — 'tis  amazing,  that  this  man  of  pelf 
Hath  yet  so  little  friendship  lor  himself. 
That  ev'n  the  Self-tormentorJn  the  play. 
Cruel  who  drove  his  much-lov'd  sop  awaj, 
Amidst  the  willing  tortures  of  despair, 
Could  not  with  wretchcdnen  like  bis  ooofn^ ' 
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llvit  tayi-mt  whut  thfa  tedkHM  prefilce  aii 
hat  Ibolt  are  ever  vknout  io  eitretcnet. 
/'hile  soft  Maltbinut  tnilt  •  lengUi  of  traia, 
ee  that  short  robe  ridiciiloiialy  obscene* 
lufiUus  with  perfumes  diatiacu  your  bead : 
ITith  his  o#n  scents  €k>rgoiMiis  strikes  yoil  dead, 
liere  are,  all  other  passions  who  disclaiiD» 
liccept  th'  eaiporpled  robe,  and  wedded  dame  t 
>thers  thehr  saifer^  cheaper  pleasures  choose^ 
kod  take  a  willing  mistress  from  the  stews^ 

When  awftU  Cato  saw  a  noted  spark 
frota  a  night-<^llar  stealing  in  the  dark, 
'  Well  done,  my  friend:  if  love  thy  breast  tn< 


ndalge  it  here,  and  spare  the  married  dame." 

*  Be  mine  the  silken  Tetl,''  Cupiennias  cries, 

*  Such  Tulgar  praise  «nd  pleasure  I  despise." 
All  ye,  who  wish  some  dire  mishap  may  wait 

rhis  bomhif  tribe,  attend  while  I  relate 
What  dangers  and  disasters  they  sustain, 
Qow  lew  t^r  pleasures^  and  how  mixt  with  pain. 

A  desperate  leap  one  luckless  caitiff  tries  ; 
Tont  by  the  fragrant  lash  another  dies : 
Some  are  by  robbers  plundered  as  they  fly  ; 
Others  with  gold  a  wte&hed  safety -buy. 
Such  various  woes  pursue  these  sons  ot  lust. 
And  all,  but  Oalba»  own  the  sentence  just^ 

Far  safior  they,  who  Teqture  their  estate. 
And  trade  with  females  of  4he  second  rate.. 
**  YM  Sallttst  rages  here  with  wild  desires. 
As  mad  as  those  which  lawless  love  inspires.'* 
But  had  he  been  with  less  profusion  kind. 
Had  common  sense  his  lavish  hand  confined, 
H^  bad  not  now  been  wholly  lost  to  shame,  . 
In  fortune  ruin'd,  as  undone  in  fame. 
But  Ucra^s  the  jv  ^nd  comfort  of  his  life. 
To  swear,  he  never  toucb^  his  neigfabooHs  wifis. 

Thus,  to  an  actress  when  with  lavish  hand 
Mars»uegave  his  mansion-house  and  land, 
«*  My  soul,  thank  Heaven,"  he  cries,  "  fffom  guilt 

isfinee; 
"  The  wedded  damet  are  vestal  maids  for  me." 

Aotiesior  not,  the  crime  is  still  the  same. 
Equal  the  ruin  of  esute  and  fSsme ; 
Equal  the  fblly,  whether  in  pursuit 
Of  wHe,  or  slave,  or  loose-robM  prostitute ; 
TTaless  you  mean,  content  to  be  undone. 
To  bate  the  peraon,  not  the  vice  to  shun. 

6f  Sylla's  wanton  daughter  when  possest. 
Villous  believM  himself  supremely  blest: 
To  a  dictator  thus  tobe  allied, 
Daczled  his  senses,  and  indulged  his  pride : 
But  sare,  if  vanity  were  fairly  rated, 
Metbmks  poor  Villios  was  full  hardly  treated. 
When  buffeted  and  sUbb*d  the  coxoomb'dies. 
While  in  the  wanton^  arms  a  scoundrel  lies. 

Bot  Nature,  rich  in  her  own  proper  wealth 
Of  y«uth  and  beauty,  oheerfelness  and  health. 
In  her  pursuit  of  happineis,  disclaims 
The  pride  of  titles,  and  the  pomp  of  names. 
Be  thine  her  wiie  economy  to  learn, 
Apd  real  from  affected  bliss  discern. 
Then,  lest  repentance  punish  such  a  life, 
Never,  ah !  never  kiss  your  neighbour's  wife  t 
For  see,  what  thousand  mischieni  round  yoo  rise, 
4»d  few  the  pleasures,  though  you  gain  the  pose. 

lyhat  though  Ceriothus  dotes  upon  the  giri. 
Who  flaoMss  with  emerald  green,  or  snowjr  pemri, 
Is  she  beyond  a  common  mistress  blest  • 
tTith  feg  OBOM  Uptr»  or  a  ififter  bveMt  f 


Besides,  the  public  nymph  no  fiaiisli  knows. 
But  all  her  veiml  beauties  frankly  shows, 
Nor  boasts  some  happier  charm  with  consckms 
Nor  strives  m  vile  defbrmity  to  hide.  [pride« 

When  skilful  jockeys  wouM  a  cooner  buy. 
They  strip  him  naked  to  the  curiouieye  ; 
For  oft  an  eager  chapman  n  betrayM 
To  buy  a  founder'd  or  a  spavined  jade. 
While  he  admires  a  thin,  light.shoulder'd  chest, 
A  little  head,  bidad  back,  and  rising  orest 

Th*  example's  good :  tlien  keep  it  in  thy  mtad^ 
Nor  to  the  feh'-one's  feults  be  over-blind,  ~ 
Nor  gaze  with  idle  rap^ire  on  her  charms ; 
"Oh!  what  a  taper  fegl  what  snowy  nrms  !*• 
For  she  may  hide,  whate'er  she  vainly  shows. 
Low  hips,  short  wttist,  splay  feet,  and  bidebus  length 
of  nose. 

Bot  if  yon  still  pursue  this  dangerous  game, 
(Perhaps  the  dangers  your  desires  inflame) 
Mliat  formidable  works  areund  her  rise ! 
Maids,  chairmen,  fodtmen,  flatterers*  gwai4  the 
The  flowing  robe,  and  closely  muflM  veil,    [priae^ 
With  envious  folds  the  precious  thing  conceal  i 
But  what  from  Nature's  commoners  yov  buy, 
Through  the  thin  robe  stands  naked  to  yom*  eyet 
Or,  if  jou  will  be  dicaiBd,  pay  the  fair. 
With  fooKsfa  fondness,  ere  she  shews  her  ware; 

As  when  a  sportsman  through  the  sndwy  wintn 
Pursues  a  hare,  which  he  disdains  to  taste, ' 
*'  So"  (sings  the  rake)  **  my  passion  <can  despise 
An  easy  prey^  bot  follow  whei»  it  flies.** 
Yet  can  these  idle  yereicles  remove 
The  griefs  and  tortures  of  this  guilty  fove  } 
,    Were  it  not  better  wisdom  to  Inquire  ' 

How  Nata«e  bounds  each  impotent  desire; 
What  she  with  ease  resigns,  or  wants  with  pain. 
And  thus  ditide  the  solid  from  the  vahi  ? 
Say,  should  yonr  jaws  ^th  thirit  severely  bum. 
Would  you  a  deadly  earthen  pitdier  spuro  ? 
Should  hun^  on  yom  gnavring  entrails  seise. 
Will  tmbot  only  or  m  peacock  please  ? 

Let  her  be  straight  and  feir;  nor  wish  to  have 
Or  height  or  coWmw  Nature  never  gave  i 
Then,  while  with  joy  I  woo  the  pleasing  fhir. 
What  nymph,  what  goddess^  can  with  mine  coiih  ' 
No  terrdur* rise  to  interrupt  my  joys,  [pere^ 

No  jealous  husband,  nor  the  fearful  noise 
Of  burstmg  doote,  nor  the  loud  hkleous  yelling 
Of  barking  dogs,  that  shakes  the  matron's  dwelling. 
When  the  pale  wanton  leaps  from  off  her  bed, 
The  conscious  chamber*maid  screams  out  her  dread  - 
Of  horrid  tortures;  loudly  cries  the  wife, 
'<  My  jointure's  loet  1"^I  tremble  for  i^y  lifci 
Unbuttoned,  witboot  shoes,  I  speed  away. 
Lest  hi  my  penon,  purse,  or  feme,  I  pay* 
To  be  surprised  b,  sure,  a  wretched  tale. 
And  for  the  truth  to  Fablus  I  appeaL 


SATIRE  HL 
TO  inccniAi. 

Wm  this  6ne  vice  all  songaUn  are  poaaeit; . 
Smg  they  can  never  at  a  frimid's  request,  ' 
Yet  chant  it  forth,  unadc'd,  from  mora  ton%lic-^ 
This  vice  Tigellius  carried  to  its  height. 
(}asar,  who  might  oommand  in  firmer  tooe^ 
If,  t^  his  fether*s  frieildship  and  Iris  own. 
He  ask'd  a  song,  was  sure  to  ask  in  vain ; 
Yet,  when  tiM  whim  prerail'd,  in  i^ndlesastali^    ' 
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'hroo^  tiievlMlftfMiCaiejoTialoftcfaliepKft, 
From  base  t»  ^treble  o'er  the  gmnMit  flies. 

KotbuHT  waf  flrm,  or  ooBiftoot,  is  tk*  hmui  ; 
He,  ioinetiiiies,  like  a  frighted  oowavd  *aa, 
lVlM)fefoe«efeatlusheelei  then  toLmtm  iMV6, 
As  if  at  Jiwi9^«  CsiUfal  be  walked: 
Now  with  two  bundfcd  slaves  be  crowd*  bis  traio ; 
Kow  walks  with  ^n.     Hi  high  and  baoghty  strain, 
At  mern,  of  t«ti«rehs  and  of  kings  be  prates; 
At  night—"  A  thret^legg'd  taMe,  O  je  fitIM  I 
A  little  sheU  the  saeied  salt  to  koU. 
And  clothes,  though  ooarse,  to  keep  ib«  frOrtt  the 

cold.'* 
Yet  give  the  dmmi,  thus  frugal,  thus  dontedt. 
Ten  thousand  pooMds,  tod  every  shilling's  s{Mnt 
III  ive  short  dng^     He  drank  the  night  ainqr 
Till  rising  dawn,  then  snor'd  out  all  the  day. 
Sure  such  a  various  efeatttre  ne'er  was  haamtu'-** 
"  Has  Horaee,  then,  no  vices  of  his  «wn  f*^ 
That  I  have  vices,  frankly  I  confess, 
But  of»djffec«it  kind,  and  w—pwkat  lesi. 

.Maeaius,  babind  his  back,  at  Novins  rail'd, 
*'  Wb9t!  4en't  ftm  know  yaunelf,  or  think  con* 

eeai'd 
Fro^i  nt,  who  know  yon,  what  a  life  yon  live  i** 
Maenius  repUns,  "  Indolgeat,  I  ibiiifive 
The  ibIHet  1  oommit."    Thb  foolish  love 
And  crianinal,  our  censnre  sbenM  r^rovew 
For  wherefos^,  while  yon  carelessly  pass  by 
Youf  own  wemt  vices  with  unhee^ng  eye^ 
Why  BO  sharpHrigbted  in  ano^er's  {hme. 
Strong  as  an^ea^s  ken,  or  dragon's  beam  } 
But  know,  that  he  with  equal  spleen  shall  view. 
With  equal  rigour  shall  your  fiinlts  porsoe. 
Your  friend  is  passionate ;  perhaps  unit 
For  the  brisk  petulanoe  of  modem  wit. 
His  ^air  ilUcnt,  his  robe  that  awkward  flows. 
Or  his  large  shoes,  to  raillery  expose 
The  man  you  love ;  yet  is  he  not  pessest 
Of  virtual,  with  which  very  fern  are  blest } 
While  underneath  t^s  rude,  uncouth  disguise, 
A  ggmm  of  entensive  knowledge  Ites.  [oare 

Search  your  own  breast,  and  matk  with  honest 
What  seeds  of  folly  Nature  planted  there. 
Or  custom  raised ;  for  an  nncoltur'd  field 
Shall  for  the  fire  its  thorns  and  thistles  yield* 

And  yet  a  shorter  method  we  may  find, 
As  lovffff ,  to  their  fhir-one  fondly  blind, 
"Rnm  on  her  foulness  can  delighted  gaae ; 
For  Hagne't  wen  can  good  BaUmius  please. 
Qk>!  wete  our  weakness  to  our  firieods  -the  same. 
And  stamp'd  by  virtue  with  seme  honour'd  name  ! 

Nor  JibPuld  we  to  their  Isults  be  more  severe. 
Than  an  indulgent  lather  to  his  heir; 
If  with  distorted  eyes  the  urchin  glares, 
«'  Oh !  the  dear  boy,  how  prettily  he  stares  l'> 
1m  he  of  dwarfish  and  abortive  sixe  ? 
«'  Sweet  little  moppet !"  the  fond  father  ciies : 
Or  is  th'  unshapenVl  cub  deformed  and  lame  ? 
He  kindly  lisps  hiaio*«r  some  tender  name. 
Thus,  if  >Our  friend's  too  frugally  severe. 
Let  him  a  wise  economMt  appear. 
Is  he,  pashays,  impertinsnt  and  vain  ? 
**  The  pleasi^nt  ereatore  means  to  entertain." 
Is  Jie  tQi»  fitue  to  prate,  or  frankly  rude? 
*'  Tm  manly  plainness  all,  and  fortitude." 
Is  he  tooHttrm?  "  No:  spirited  and  bold." 
Thus  shall  we  gafai  new  friends,  and  keep  the  old. 
But  we  distort  their  virtue  to  a  crime, 
Aftdiqr  th'  HBttiiatd  vessel  tq  begrime,. 


Have  wa  a  Ptodsstftisni,  mid  mAA  of  art  if 
'<  He's  a  fhtheadM  wretch,  and  cold  of  hssiitf^ 
While  pre  convefse  with  an  iO-QntniM  agt, 
'.Vhere  calumny  and  envy  lawiesf  rage. 
Is  there  a  man  by  tong'eapariente  wise. 
Still  «i  bis  guaad,  nor  open  to  saipiHBef 
His  cautions  wisdom  and  prudential  feat 
Shall  avtifloe  and  foln  disguise  appear. 

If  any  one  df  simple,  thonghileBi  Mnl, 
(Such  asfon  oft  your  tartiem  poet  fhid> 
Who  life's  polity  mannein  ne^ier  knew, 
If,  while  we  read,  t/f  souse  food  sdMine  fattat^ 
He  tease  ns  wMti  his  mere  kbpenfoenee. 
We  cry,  *'  The  creature  wants  ef  en  commes  matJ* 
Alas  f  what  laws  of  kow '«evece  a  str<i«, 
Against  odrscHus  we  tlicrdghtlessly  ordain  t 
For  we  have  aM  our  vieetf,  and  the  heSl 
Is  be,  who  wHh  the  fewest  it  ef^pkwttf 

A  kinder  firietfd,  whtf  btftantei  mf  gOdi 
And  bad  together,  as  hi  trath  he  ihesM, 
If  haply  my  good  <|Qaliti€i  pfsvnil, 
Inclines  indulgent  to  the  ehiking  sedle. 
For  like  iadulgfuoe  let  Maenooia  plead, 
His  merits  be  with  equal  aaeasuee  weigh'tf  | 
For  he,  who  hopes  his  bUe  shall  not  oOAdy 
Should  oferiook  the  pimples  ef  hb  frfead. 
And  even  in  Justke  to  his  Own  defects. 
At  least  should  grant  the  uatdon  he  eteeds; 
But  since  we  never  from  the  breast  of  fools 
Can  foot  tAieir  passions ;  yet  wbile  resson  niki|| 
Lfet  it  hold  forth  its  soales  whb  equal  IWnd^ 
Justly  to  poaish,  as  the  cHmes  demand. ' 

If  a  poor  slave,  who  takes  away  your  plate, 
Lick  the  warm  sauce,  or  half-oold  fragments  ssl| 
Yet  should  yon  crucify  the  wreDeh,  we  presr 
Not  Labeo's  madness  can  with  youp  cenipafs« 
Is  the  crime  less,  or  less  the  want  of  sme, 
Thus  to  resent  a  trivial,  slight  oiibnee  ? 
Forgive  the  man  yon  lov'd,  or  youil  appsflr 
Of  joyiemkiod,  iH-natur'd,  andsesere; 
Yet  you  detest  him,  and  with  horrour  shu% 
As  debtors  from  the  ruthless  Roso  ma. 
Who  damns  the  wretches  on  th'  appotatsd  dsf 
His  interest  or  principal  to  pay. 
Or  else,  like  captives,  stretch  the  listenng  fsr 
His  tedious  tales  of  history  to  hear. 

A  friend  has  fbuPd  my  couch:  ah!  doepdiigiiN' 
Or  off  the  table  thrown  some  high-wfoogbt  tisSf 
Or,  hungry,  spatch'd  a  ohioken  etf  my  piste, 
Shall  I  for  this  a  good  companion  hate  ? 
What  if  he  robb'd  me,  or  his  trust  betmy'd,« 
Or  broke  the  sacfod  promise  be  had  aiade? 

Who  hold  all  crimes  alike  are  deep  diMttt, 
When  we  appeal  to  Truth's  impartial  test 
Sense,  custom,  social  good,  fipom  whence  sritf 
All  forms  of  right  and  wrong,  the  fact  denies. 

I      When  the  first  mortals  crawling  rose  to  biftk* 
Speechless  and  wretched,  from  their  mother  Btfl% 
For  caves  and  acorns,  then  the  food  of  llfey 
With  nails  and  fisto  they  held  a  bkiedlesi  strife  J 
But  soon  improv'd,  with  clnbs  they  bolder  fongktf 
And  various  arras,  which  sad  experience  wnNf^ 
Till  words,  to  fix  the  wandering  voice,  were  fco^i 
And  names  impressM  a  metaing  upon  soevL 
Thenceforth  they  oeasefirom  war;  their teeiiMi^ 
With  formidable  walls,  and  laws  compose     [^ 
To  strike  the  thief  and  highwayman  with  itmt 
And  vindicate  tbesacred  marrKSge-hed. 
For  woman,  long  ere  Helen's  few  char' 
Destructive  wonm^l  Mt  tilt  wMid  Ia  i 
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Yet  hold,  my  friend; 
And  lietter  to  the  Stoic*8  sense  attend. 
For  thbugb  the  wise  nor  shoes  nor  slippers  niade^ 
He*s  ybt  a  skilful  shoemaker  by  trade :, 
Thus,  though  Hermogenes  may  sing  no  more. 
He  knows  the  whole  extent  of  music's  power; 
Alfenus  tHus  tumM  lawyer  in  his  prid^, 
His  shop^  shut  up,  his  razors  ihrbwn  aside, 
Was  still  a  barber :  so  the  wise  cllone 
Is  of  all  trades,  though  exercising  ndne. 
And  reigns  a  mbnarch,  though  wiihout  a  (brone. 

HORACE. 

Great  king  of  kings,  unless  you  drive  away 
This  pressing  crowd,  the  boys  in  wanton  play 
Will  pluck  you  by  the  beard,  while  you  shall  growl, 
Wretch  as  thou  art,  and  burst  in  splefen  of  souL 
In  shorty,  while  in  a  farthing  bath  you  reign, 
With  only  one  poor  life-guard  in  your  tralin  ; 
While  the  few  friends,  with  whom!  joy  to  live, 
Fool  as  I  am,  my  follies  can  foi-give, 
I  will  to  them  the  same  indulgence  show. 
And  bliss  like  mine  thy  kingship  he*et  shall  know. 


SATIRE  IV. 

The  comic  poets,  in  its  earliest  age 
ViTiio  form'd  the  manners  oC  the  Grecian  stage. 
Was  there  a  villaiu,  who  might  justly  claim 
A  better  right  of  being  damn'd  to  fame, 
Rake,  cat-throat,  thief,  whatever  was  his  crime. 
They  freely  stigmatised  the  wretch  iu  rhyme. 

From  their  example  whole  Lucilius  rose, 
Tho*  differsot  measures,  different  verse  he  chose. 
He  rallied  with  a  gay  and  easy  air. 
But  rude  his  numbers,  and  his  style  severe. 
He  weakly  fancied  it  a  glorious  feat 
His  hundred  lines  extem^re  to  repeat. 
And  aa  his  verses  like  a  torrent  roll. 
The  fftream  runs  muddy,  and  the  water*s  fouU 
He  prattled  rhymei ;  but  lazy  and  unfit 
For  writing  well ;  for  Bwcby  I  own,  he  writ 
VOX.  XIX. 


Crispinus  thus  my  littleneas  de6es  : 
'  Here  make  the  smali^t  bet,"  the  boaster  cries. 
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Some  therefore  ask,  "  t^an  comedy  be  thotight 
A  real  poem,  since  it  may  be  wrought  '    ' 
In  style  and  subject  without  firo  or  force, 
And,  bate  the  numbers,  is  but  mere  discourse  ?" 
But  yet  in  passion'd  tone  the  sire  can  chide 
His  spendthrift  son,  who  spurns  the  portionM  b'ride. 
And  keep9  a  common  wench,  or  deep  in  dritik 
Keels  in  fair  day-light  (shameful  I)  with  his  liuk. 
Yet  could  i*omponius  from  his  father  hear. 
Were  lie  alive,  a  lecture  less  severe  ?  . 

*Tis  not  enough  your  language  to  refine. 
When,  if  you  break  the  measures  of  the  line. 
In  comdiob  life  an  angry  father's  rage 
Is  but  the  same  as  Demea's  on  the  stage. 

Take  from  Lucilius'  verses,  or  from  mine, 
llic  cadences,  and  ipcasures  of  the  line. 
Then  change  their  order,  and  the  words  transpose. 
No  more  the  scattered  poet's  limbs  it  shows ; 
Kot  so — When  hideous  Discord  bursts  the  bars, 
And  iron  gates,  to  pour  forth  all  her  wars. 

Of  this  enough ;  some  future  work  shall  show, 
Whettier  'tis  real  poetry,  or  no. 
Now  tell  ine,  whether  satire  shouM  appear. 
With  reason,  such  an  object  of  your  fear  ? 

Zz 
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Salcios,  and  Cs^prios,  fiercest  of  their  trade, 
fioarse  with  the  virulence,  with  which  they  plead, 
When  thro*  the  streets  they  stalk  with  libels  ann'd, 
Mark  how  the  thieves  and  robbers  are  alarmM  i 
Bat  yet  the  man  of  honest  hands  and  prure 
May  scorn  them  both,  in  innooetxie  secure : 
Or  though  like  Coelius  you  a  villain  be, 
Toi  no  iofomier :  whence  your  fears  of  me  ? 
With'  printers  and'  their  shops  I  wsret  deal  ^ 
Ko  rubric  pillar  sets  my  works  i6  sale, 
O^er  which  the  hands  of  vulgar  readers  sweat. 
Or  whose  soft  strains  Tigellius  can  repeat. 
Even  hy  my  friends  compel t*d,  I  read  my  lays, 
Nor  every  place  nor  every  audience  please. 

FdH  many  bards  the  public  forum  choose 
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ise, 
And  courts  of  prating  petulance  the  praise; 
Of  things  he  never  saw  who  teRs  his  tale. 
And  'firiendsbip's  secrets  knows  not  to  conceal — 
This  jnan  is  vile :  here,  Heman,  fix  yonr  mark  ; 
His  soul  is  black,  as  his  complexion's  dark. 

At  tables,  crowded  with  a  dozeti  guests. 
Some  oqe  shaTl  scatter  round  bis  fri^d  jests. 
And  only  spare  bis  host,  until  the  bowl. 
Fair  friend  of  truth,  unlocks  hi^  inmost  sonl; 
Yet,  iffaough  a  cruel  joker  you  detest. 
He  seems  a  courteous,  well-bred,*easy  guest« 
But  if  ha  idle  raillery  I  said, 
Rufiilns  witfr  perfumes  distracts  my  head. 
While  foul  Gorgonius  breathes  a  ranker  air. 
You  think  me  most  envenomed  and  severe. 

If  we,  by  ehance,  that  thief  Petillins  name. 
You,  as  your  custom  is,  defend  his  fame. 
•*  raillius  is  my  friend ;  from  early  yooth 
Cheerful  we  liv'd  together,  and  in  truth 
I  have  been  much  indebted  to  his  power. 
And  I  rejoice  to  find  his  danger  o'er. 
But  in  the  name  of  wander  be  it  said. 
At  that  same  triar  how  he  sav*d  his  head  !"— 
Such  rancour  this,  of  such  a  poisonous  vein. 
As  never,  never,  shall  my  paper  stain ; 
Much  kss  infect  my  heart,  if  I  may  dare 
For  my  own  heart,  in  any  thing,  to  swear. 

Yet  some  indulgence  I  may  justly  claim. 
If  too  familiarwith  another*s  fame. 
The  best  of  fathers,  on  my  youthful  breast. 
The  detestatJOir  of  a  vice  imprest 
By  stroug  examples.     Would  be  have  me  live 
€k)ntent  with  what  his  industry  could  give, 
In  frugal,  sparing  sort,  "  Behold,  my  son, 
Young  Albius  there,  how  wretch^ly  undone  ! 
Yet  no  mean  lesson  is  the  spendthrift's  fate 
To  caution  youth  from  squandering  their  estate. '* 
To  fright  me  from  the  harlot's  vagrant  bed, 
**  Behold  Scetanius,  and  his  ruin  dread  :" 
That  I  might  ne'er  pursue  the  wedded  dame, 
**  A  lawful  Venus  will  indulge  your  flame. 
My  son,  by  poor  Trebonius  be  advisM ; 
Sure,  'tis  no  plea£«nt  tale  to  be  surprised. 


*'  'Twist  right  and  wrong  tUe  fearaed  may  deddei 
With  wise  distinctions  may  yonr  oondact  goidej 
Be  mine  the  common  wisdom,  that  inspires 
The  frugal  manners  of  our  ancieOt  sires, 
And,  while  your  youth  may  yet  a  totor  ebiini. 
To  guard  your  virtue,  and  preserve  your  fitme; 
But  soon  as  time  confirms,  with  stronger  tone, 
Your  strength  and  mmd,  your  conduct  be  your  owa^ 

Thus  did  be  form  my  youth  with  lenient  hand. 
When  he  for  virtue  urg'd  the  soft  command, 
Pointing  some  awf\il  senator  to  view, 
**  His  grave  example  canstantly  puisue." 
Would  Be  dissuade  me?  **  Gao  you  doubt,"  heeriei, 
*'  That  equal  ruin  and  dishonour  rise 
From  such  an  action,  when  that  scoundrel's  nsne 
Is'branded  with  the  flagrant  marks  of  sbame }" 
A  neighbour's  funeral,  with  dire  affirigbt. 
Checks  the  siek  man's  intemperate  appetilp ; 
So  is  the  shame  of  others  oft  imprest 
With  wholesome  terrours  on  the  youthful  breuL 

-Thus,  pure  from  more  pernicious  crimes  I  Uie: 
Some  venial  frailties  you  may  well  forgive. 
For  such  I  own  I  have ;  and  yet  even  these, 
A  length  of  time,  although  l^<siow  degrees, 
A  friend,  whose  candour  freely,  may  reprove. 
Or  my  own  reason,  shall  perimps  remove  ; 
For  in  my  bed,  or  in  the  colonnade 
Sauntering,  I  call  reflectioo  to  my  aid. 
**  This  was  well  done.     Here  happiness  atteodn 
Hiis  conduct  makes  me  pleasing  to  my  firieods. 
Were  that  man's  actions  of  a  b^uteoos  kind? 
Oh  1  may  I  never  be  to  such  inclin'd  !" 

THUS,  silently  I  talk  my  conduct  o'er. 
Or  trifle  with  the  Muse  an  idle  hour ; 
For  which,  among  my  frailties,  I  demand 
Forgiveness,  and  shall  call  a  powerful  band. 
If  you  refuse,  of  poets  to  my  aid, 
(Well  fought  with  numbers  is  the  rhymlqg  tak) 
To  force  you,  like  the  proselyting  Jews, 
To  b^,  like  us,  a  brother  of  the  Muse. 


SATIRE  V. 

LsAviNc  imperial  Rome,  my  course  I  steer 
To  poor  Aricia,  and  its  moderate  cheer. 
FroAi  all  the  Greeks,  in  rhetorician  lore. 
The  prize  of  learning  my  companion  bore. 
To  Forum-Appii  thence  we  Aeer,  a  place 
Stuff 'd  with  raak  boatmen,  and  with  vintners  bsie^ 
And  laggard  into  two  days'  journey  broke 
What  were  but  one  to  less-encomber'd  folk: 
The  Appian  road,  howensr,  yields  mott  pleasure^ 
1'o  those  who  choose  to  travel  at  their  leisure 
llie  water  here  was  of  so  foul  a  stream. 
Against  my  stomach  I  a  war  proclaim. 
And  wait,  ^ho'  not  with  much  good-humour  wail. 
While  with  keen  appetites  niy  comrad)es'eat 

The  Night  o'er  Earth  now  spread  berdosky  shadi^ 
And  thro'  the  Heavens  her  starry  train  display'd ; 
What  time,  between  the  slaves  and  hoateeh  rtM  , 
Quarrels  of  clamorous  rout.  The  boatman  cries, 
"  Step  in,  my  masters ;"  when  with  open  throat, . 
'*  Enough,  you  scoundrel !  will  you  sink  the  boat  ?" 
Thus,  while  the  mule  is  hi\me8S^d,  and  we  pay 
Our  freights,  an  hour  in  wrangling  slips  away. 

The  fenny  frogs  with  croakings  lioarse  and  deepb. 
And  gnats,  loud  buzziug,  drive  away  our  sleep. 
Drench'd  in  the  lees  of  wine,  tba  wat'ry  twaJB 
And  passenger,  in  loud  aHemate  stiaiii, 
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nianl  foHh  ibe  aBMOt^r,  w\to  mama  hirlMMtt, 

^ill  weaned  paisenger  retirai  to  rest. 

>ur  clumsy  bargemen  »ead%  bb  nhile  td  pntte, 

knd  the  toiigk  cable  to  a  h)ck  belays, 

li6a  snores  supine;  bnt  when  at  rising  ligiit 

>ur  boat  stood  still,  up  starts  a  balr-braltt>d  wight ; 

Vith  tallow  Gu^l  breaks  the  bargemin's  pate, 

Lod  bangt  the  mute  at  a  welU&vour'd  rate. 

lience  onward  labouring  with  a  world  of  paitty 

Lt  ten.  Fetonia,  we  thy-^ontahi  gain : 

"here  land  and  bathe ;  then  aftei*  dinner  creep 

*hree  tedioos  miles,  and  climb  the  rocky  sttetl 

Vhence  Anxur  shines.    Maecenas  was  to  nfeet 

kxsceius  here,  to  iettle  things  of  weight ; 

^or  they  had  oft  in  embassy  been  join^v 

ind  reciMidrd  the  masters  Of  mankind.       >  ' 

lere  wiiile  I  bath'd  my  eyes  with  cooHog  olnl- 

ihent 
"hey  both  arr^T'd,  aobording  to  appointmeirt ; 
^ontelns  too,  a  man  of  worth  approVd, 
knd  ho  man  mom  by  Antony  faeloT*d. 

Laughing  we  leave  an  entertainment  rare, 
lie  paltry  pomp  of  Fundi's  foolish  mayor^ 
*he  scrivener  ttttcns;  now  with  pride  elate, 
Vith  incense  ftim'd,  and  big  with  robes  of  state, 
'rem  thence  our  wearied  troop  at  Formin  rests, 
iforena's  lodgets,  and  Fontcius*  guests. 
Jext  rising  morn  with  double  joy  We  greet, 
W  Plotius^  "Varitis,  Virgil,  here  we  meet  # 
>ure  spiHts  these ;  the  World  no  purer  knows ; 
Not-  none  my  heart  With  more  aflfection  glows  i 
low  oft  did  we  embtace !  our  joys  bow  great ! 
'or  sure  fiO  blessing  in  the  powcnr  of  fate 
^  be  compared,  in  sanity  of  mind, 
?o  fHteds  of  such  companionable  kind* 

Near  the  (jampanian  bridge  that  night  we  lay, 
Vhere  conmistorles  our  etpense  defray, 
^rly  next  morn  to  Capua  we  came ; 
itdbcenas  goes  to  teUnb;  hurtful  game 
^o  a  weak  stomach,  and  to  tender  eyes, 
10  down  to  sleep  with  Vh^l,  Horace  lies. 
Phen  by  Oocceius  we  were  nobly  treated, 
^hose  house  above  the  Caudian  tavern's  seated. 

And  now,  O  Muse,  in  feithful  numbers  tell 
rhe  memorable  squabble  that  befel, 
Vhen  Messius  and  Sarmentus  join'd  in  fight, 
knd  whence  descended  each  illustrious  wight, 
if  essias,  of  high  descent,  IVom^-Osci  came  ; 
lis  mistress  might  her  slave  Sarmentus  claim, 
'rom  such  fam'd  ancestry  our  champions  riae— 

•  Hear  me,  thou  hor«e-fiiCd  rogue!"  Sarmentus 

cries ; 
Ve  laugh  J  when  Messius,  throwing  up  his  head, 
Accepts  the  challenge.    **  O  !>'  Sarmentus  said, 

•  K  you  can  threaten  now,  what  would  you  do, 
lad  not  the  horn  been  rooted  out,  that  grew 
^ull  in  thy  front  ?"  A  gash,  of  deep  disgrace, 
)ad  stainM  the  grisly  honours  of  his  face : 
rhen  on  his  country's  infamous  disease, 

Lnd  h'ls  own  face,  his  ribaldry  displays ; 

Jegs  bim  the  one-eyed  Cyclop's  part  to  dance, 

lincc  he  nor  mask  nor  tragic  buskins  wants. 

Mesiius  replied,  in  virulence  of  strain  :  ^ 

'  Pid  you  to  Saturn  consecrate  your  chain  ? 
The'  you  were  made  a  scrivener  since  your  flight, 
Tet  that  can  never  hurt  your  lady's  right 
lut,  prithee,  wherefore  did  you  run  away  ^ 
Idethinks,  a  single  pound  of  bread  a  day 
dightsucba  sleek,  thin-gutted  rogue  content:" 
Uid  thus  the  jovial  length  of  night  we  spent. 


At  our  next  inn  our  host  was  almost  WnM, 
While  some  lean  thrushes  at  the  fire  h^  tum'd^ 
Through  bfs  old  kitchen  volb  the  god  efate. 
And  to  the  roof  the  vagrant  flames  aspire.     *" 
fiutlionfer  all  our  terroors  overcame,  '  '[^ 

We  fly  to  save  our  meat,  and  qnench  the  flame. 

Apulia  now  my  native  mountains  shows. 
Where  the  north  wind  bttms  fh>re,  and  parcbmg 

blowsj 
Nor  oo«kl  we  well  have  cllmVd  Che  steepy  haigfat, ' 
Did  we  not  at  a  neighbouring  village  bait. 
Where  trook  greeh  w6od  the  ^monklering  flamet 


And  with  a  smoky  sorr6w  fill  our  eye#. 

In  chariots  thence  at  a  large  rate  we  came 
Eight  leagues,  and  baited  at  a  town,  whose  name, 
CaAnot  in  vetse  and  measures  be  esrprest, 
But  Buy  by  marks  and  tokens  w«ir  be  ^uesi^.      ' 
lu  water,  natare^  cheapest  eHemeot,        '        ' 
I>  bought  and  sold  |  its  bread  mo^t  exdOMti      \ 
Whiqh  wary  tilsvellers  provide  with  cai^,  * 

And  on  their  shoulders  to  Caaosium  bear. 
Whose  bread  is  gritty,  aad  its  wealth!^  stream 
Poor. as  the toWns  of  uapoetic  name. 

Here  Varius  leaves  us,  and  with  tears  be  goef  :  ' 
With  equaltendemess  Our  soirrow  ftowi. 
Onward  to  Robi  wearily  we  tolPd, 
The  jonniey  long,  tiie  road  with  rain  wiur  sp6i^d. 
To  Barium,  fam'd  fbr  fish,  we  reachM  next  day. 
The  weather  lair*r,  bat  much  worse  the  wtiy. ' 
Then  water-cars^d  Egnatia  gave  ns  jok^. 
And  laughter  great,  to  hear  the  moon-struck  folk 
Assert,  if  incense  on  their  altars  lay. 
Without  the  help  ef  fire  it  melu  away^ 
The  sons  of  circumci^on  may  receive 
The  wondrous  tele,  which  I  shall  ne'er  believei 
For  1  have  better  leam'd,  in  blissful  ease 
That  the  good  gods  enjoy  immortal  dayiy 
Nor  anxiously  their  native  skies  fbrsake. 
When  miracles  the  laws  of  nature  break. 

From  thence  our  travels  to  Brundusium  bend. 
Where  oar  long  journey  and  my  paper  end. 


SATIRE  VI. 


TO   MJBCBIIAS. 


Tro*,  since  the  Lydians  fill'd  the  Tuscan  ooastS|  - 
No  richer  blood  than  yours  Etruria  boasts ; 
Though  your  great  ancestors  have  armies  led. 
You  don't,  as  many  do,  with  soom  upbraid 
The  man  of  birth  unknowa,  or  torn  the  note 
On  me,  who  from  a  race  of  slaves  arose : 
While  you  regard  not,  from  what  low  degree 
A  man's  descended,  if  his  mind  be  free; 
Convinc'd,  that  long  before  th'  ignoble  reign 
And  power  of  TuUius,  from  a  servile  strain 
Full  many  rose  for  virtue  high  renown'd. 
By  worth  ennobled,  and  with  honours  crown'd  ? 
While  he,  who  boasts  that  ancient  race  bis  own. 
Which  drove  the  haughty  Tarqnin  from  the  tbronen ' 
Is  vile  and  worthless  in  the  people's  eyes : 
The  people,  who,  yon  know,  bestow  the  prize 
To  men  most  worthless,  and,  like  slaves  to  fame,    ' 
With  foolish  reverence  hail  a  titled  name, 
And,  rapt,  with  awe-struck  admiration  gaze 
When  the  long  race  its  images  displays. 

But  how  shall  we,  who  difier  far  and  wide 
Froid  thg  mere  vulgar,  this  great  point  decida  ^ 
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P6r  grant,  tke  erowd  fon^e  high^irth'4  Mooiidrel 

choote,   ^ 
And  to  the  low4x)ni  ibao  of  worth  tefiise 
( Because  loV'boro)  the  honours  of  the  state, 
ShiUl  ire  from  thenoe  their  vi<ie  or  rirtoe  rale  } 
Were  I  expelled  the  seoate-hoose  with  foom. 
Justly,  perhaps,  because  thus  meaoly  bonu 
I  fondly  wander'd  from  my  native  sphen»  $ 
Yet  shall  I  with  less  real  worth  appear  ^ 
Chain'd  to  her  beamy  car,'  Fame  drags  along 
The  meaA,  the  great,  an  undistinguish'dtbrang. 

Poor  Tillius,  when  compell'd,  in  luckless  honr. 
To  quit  your  purple  robe  and  tribune's  jiowcr, 
A  larger  share  of  envy  was  thy  fate, 
Whic^  had  beeii  lessened  in  a  private  state. 
For  in  black  sandals  when  a  coxcomb's  drest. 
When  floats  the  robe  empurpled  down  his  breast, 
Instanc./*  .Wha|  pMn  is  this  ?  '*  ho  round  him  hears^ 
'*  And  who  his  ikther  V*  As  when  one  appears 
Sick  of  voor  fever,  Barms,  todesice: 
That  all  the,  world  his  beauty  should,  pdmire. 
Anxious  our  girls  inquire,  "  What  mien  and  air. 
What  leg  and  foot  he  hat,  what  teeth  and  hair  !^ 
So  ne,  who  promises  to  guard  the  state. 
The  jpods,  the  temples,  and  th'  imperial  seat. 
Makes  etefy  mortal  ask  his  father's  name. 
And  not  less  curious  of  his  mother's  ftime*  ' 

*1  And«ball  a  Syrian's  son,  like  you,  premime 
1*0  hurl  the  free-bom  citizens  of  Borne 
Prom  the  Tarpeian  rock's  tremendous  height. 
Or  to  the  hangman  Cadmus  give  their,  fate  V* 

TILltOS. 

My  colleague  sits  below  me  one  de^^ree ; 
For  NoviuSf  {ike  my  father,  was  made  free. 

HORACE. 

Shall  you  for  this  a  true  Messala  seem. 

And  rise  a  Paulus  in  your  own  esteem  i 

But  when  \wo  htindred  waggons  crowd  the  street, 

And  three  long  ftlilerals  in  possession  meet, 

Beyeod  the  fifes  and  horns  his  voice  he  raises. 

Ana  sure  such  strength  of  lungs  a  wondrous  praise 

As  for  myself,  a  f^ed-man's  son  confest,        [is. 
A  freed-nian*s  son,  the  public  scorn  and  jest. 
That  now  with  you  I  joy  the  social  hour, 
That  once  a  Roman  l^ion  own'd  my  power ; 
But  though  they  envied  my  command  in  war. 
Justly  perhaps,  yet  sure  'tis  different  far 
To  gain  your  friendship,  where  no  sdrvile  art. 
Where  only  men  of  merit  claim  a  part 

Nor  yet  to  chance  this  happiness  I  owe  j 
Friendship  like  youra  it  had  not  to  bestow. 
First,  ray  best  Virgil,  then  my  Varius  told. 
Among  my  friends  what  character  1  hold  : 
^luni  intHKlucM,  in  few  and  faltering  words 
(Such  as  an  infant  modesty  aflbrdt) 
I  did  not  tell  you  my  descent  was  great. 
Or  that  I  wanderM  rotmd  my  country-seat 
On  a  proud  steed  in  richer  pastures  bred: 
but « hat  I  redly  was,  1  frankly  said. 

Short  was  your  anitwer,  in  your  usual  strain  ; 
I  ^e  my  leave,  nor  wait  on  you  again. 
Till,  nine  months  paft,  cogag'd  and  bid  to  hold 
A  place  among  yoncf««»arer  Wends  enroU'd. 
An  ^lonour  thin,  mcthinks,  of  nobler  kind. 
That  innocent  uf  h^art  and  pure  of  mind, 
TlK>ugh  with  no  titled  Mrlh,  I  gain'd  his  love, 
W hose  judgwent  can  discern,  whose  choice  approi'e. 
If  some  few  Venial  faults  deform  my  soul, 
^\Jk6  a  fair  face  when  spotted  with  a  mole). 


If  none  wifii  avarice  Jna^  hrattfl  my  fMt, 
with  soi^idness,  or  deeds  too  vStotftaMt) 
If  pureaodimioeeat:  if  dear'(fbrsive 
These  little  praises)  to  my  friends  I  live, 
My  father  was  the  eauae,  who,  though  msiBtiM 
By  a  lean  farm  but  poorly,  yetdisdaia'd 
The  country  schoolmaster,  to  whose  kw  csis 
The  mighty  captain  sent  his  higlHboni  hsir. 
With  tatebel,  oopy4xM>k,  and  pdf  to  pay 
The  wretched  teacher  ne  th'  appohited  day. 

To  Rome  by  this  bold  fisther  was  I  bmi^ 
To  learn  those  arts  which  well-hoiti  yootk  aie 

.    tought. 
So  drest  and  so  attended,  yoawooldswmr 
I  was  some  senator's  expensive  heir : 
Himself  my  guardian,  of  unblemish'dtrathi 
Ameng  my  tutors  wouUI  attend  my  y^atk. 
And  thus  preserv*d  my  chastity  of  mind 
(That  prime  of  vutue  m  ita  highest  kind) 
Not  only  pure  fnm  guilt,  hut  ev'n  the  sbsme 
That  might  with  vilesuspiekm  hurt  my  friM| 
Nor  fear'd  to  be  reproach'd,  although  my  fris 
Should  ^  my  fortune  in  soise  meaner  stati^ 
From  which  some  trivial  petqumtes  arise, 
Or  make  me,  like  himself,  collector  of  ems» 

For  this  my  heart,  frtr from complaiaiagipi|> 
A  larger  debt  of  gratitude  and  praise; 
Nor,  while  my  senses  hold»  shall  I  repent 
Of  such  a  father,  nor  with  prkle  resrat, 
As  mfusy  do,  th'  involnnt'ry  digraoe, 
Not  to  be  bora  of  an  illustrious  race. 
But  not  with  theirs  my  sentimeoits  agrse , 
Or  language  i  fbr,  if  natqre  shouhi  decree. 
That  we  from  any  stated  point  might  live 
Our  former  years,  and  to  our  cho|oeshoQldgi«t 
Thesirevy  to  whom  we  wish'd  to  be  allied, 
I^  others.choose  to  gratify  their  pride  ^ 
While  I,  contented  with  my  own,  resign 
The  titled  honours  of  an  ancient  line. 
This  may  hs  madoem  m  the  people's  eyes, 
But,  in  your  judgment,  not,  perhaps,  nniiiei 
That  I  refuse  to  bear  the  pomp  of  state, 
Unus'd  and  much  unequal  to  the  wetghL 

Instant  a  larger  fortune  must  he  made^ 
To  purchase  voles  my  low nddr^^mes  paid; 
Whether  a  jaunt  or  journey  I  propose. 
With  me  a  crowd  of  new  oompamons  goes, 
While,  anxMMis  to  complete  a  length  of  trsi% 
Domestics,  horses,  chariots,  I  maintain. 
But  now,  as  chance  or  pleasure  is  my  guide, 
Upon  my  bob^tail'd  mule  alone  I  ride. 
Oaird  is  his  crupper  with  my  wallet's  wdjdii; 
His  shoulder  shows  his  rider's  awkward  seat. 

Yet  no  penurious  vileness  e'er  shall  staia 
My  name,  as  when,  great  prmtor,  with  joor  tam 
Of  five  poor  slaves,  you  carry  where  you  diae 
Your  travelling  kitchen,  and  3rour  flask  of  wise. 

Thiis  have  1  greater  blenings  in  my  power, 
Than  you,  proud  senator,  and  thousands  BOff^ 
Alone  I  wander,  as  by  &ncy  led, 
I  cheapen  herbs,  or  ask  the  price  of  bread; 
I  listen,. while  diviners  tell  their  tale. 
Then  homeward  hasten  to  my  frugal  meal. 
Herbs,  pulse,  and  pancakes;   euh 

plato; 
^^ile  three  domestics  at  my  supper  wait 
A  bowl  on  a  whito  marblc-Uble  sUnds, 
Two  goblets,  and  a  ewer  to  wash  my  handn 
An  hallowM  cup  of  true  Campanian  clay» 
iMy  pore  libatiout  to  the  gods  to  ^y. 
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^  then  r^tiie  to  rest*  nor  anxious  fear  ^ 

Before  dread  Marsyas  early  to  appear, 
Whoie  Yery^  statue  swears  it  cannot  brook 
The  meanness  of  that  slave-bom  jadge^s  loolu 
I  sleep  till  ten ;  then  take  a  walk,  or  choose 
A  book,  perhaps,  or  trifle  with  the  Muse  ; 
For  che«rful  exercise  and  manly  toil 
Anoint  my  body  with  the  pliant  oil, 
But  not  with  such  at  Natta*s,  when  he  vamps 
His  filthy  limbs,  and  robs  the  public  lamps. 

But  when  the  Sun  pours  down  his  fiercer  fire. 
And  bids  me  from  the  toilsome  sport  retire, 
I  haste  to  bathe,  then  decently  re^le 
My  craving  stomach  with  a  fi'ugal  meal, 
Enough  to  nourish  nature  for  a  day, 
T^en  trifle  my  domestic  houjrs  away. 

Such  is  the  fife  from  bad  ambition  free ; 
Such  comfort  has  the  man  low-bom  fike  roe  ; 
With  which  t  feel  myself  more  truly  bTest, 
Tlian  if  my  sire?  the  aussftQr'^  power  possj^ 


SATIRE  VII. 

How  mongrel  Persiut,  in  his  wratbfbl  mood, 
rhat  outlawM  wretch,  Rupilius  King,  pursued 
iVith  poi8on9us  filth,  and  venom  all  bis  owq. 
To  barbers  and  to  blear-ejed  folk  is  known. 

Persius  had  wealth  by  foreign  traffic  gain'd, 
ind  a  vexatious  suit  with  King  roaintain'd. 
Presumptuous,  vain,  and  obstinate  the  wight, 
[^nquering  even  King  in  vimlence  of  spite; 
fn  bitterness  of  speech  outstripped  the  wiijd, 
ind  left  the  swift*  tongued  Barms  far  behind. 

Now  to  the  Kjn^  returns  oiir  wandering  tale, 
^heo  all  fair  means  of  reconcilement  fail 
For  men  are  obstinate  when  war's  proclaimM, 
U  they  with  inward  courage  are  inflamM  ; 
Vhen  Hector  and  Achilles  fierce  engaged, 
)ire  was  the  conflict,  and  to  death  they  rag»d  : 
ind  why  ?  because  the  gallant  thirst  of  (atae, 
"he  love  of  glory,  was  in  both  ext|reilie. 
tut  if  a  quarrel  between  cowards  rise, 
)r  between  chiefs  of  less  hcn^ic  size, 
'laucus  tp'Diomed  is  forcM  to  yield, 
"he  dastard  buys  his  peace,  and  quits  the  field). 

What  time  o*er  Asia  with  praetorial  sway 
reat  Brutiis  mlM,  began  this  dire  afiray. 
ersius  and  King,  intrepid  pair,  engage, 
Vf  ore  equal  champions  never  mounted  stage) 
nd  now  they  rush  impetuous  into  court,    * 
ine  was  the  sight,  and  delicate  the  sport. 
orsius  begins ;  loud  bursts  of  laughter  rise  ; 
e  praises  Brutus,  Brutus,  to  the  skies, 
Brutus,  lijie  SqI,  o*er  Asia  pours  the  doy ; 
is  friends  ^re  stars,  and  healtbful  is  their  ray, 
iccept  the  King;  he  like  the  dog-star  reigns, 
tiat  dog  of  Heaven,  detested  by  the  swains." 
lus  rush'd  he  onward  like  a  winter-flood, 
lat  tears  its  banks,  and  sweeps  away  the  wood. 
To  this  impetuous  bitterness  of  ticle 
le  King  with  equal  virulence  replied, 
vine-dresser  he  was,  of  rustic  tone, 
hom  oft  the  traveller  was  fbrc'd  to  own 
vincible  ;  with  clamorous  voice  opprest, 
hen  "  Cuckow,  cuckow/'  was  the  standing  jest 
But,  with  Italian  vthe^if  imbuec{, 
e  sour-tongued  mongrel  the  (dispute  reDew'd; 


*'  Let  me  coqjure  thee,  by  the  powers  ditine,  ' 
Since  *tis  the  glory,  Bratus,  of  thy  line 
To  slaughter  KingM,  be  this  thy  glorious  doed. 
That  this  same  King  beneath  thy  vengiMnee  bleed.** 


SATIRE  Via 

In  days  of  jrore  our  godihip  stood 
A  very  worthless  log  of  wood. 
The  joiner  doubting,  or  to  shape  us 
Into  a  stool,  or  a  Priapus, 
At  length  reiolv*d,  fbr  reasons  wise. 
Into  a  god  to  bid  me  riae; 
And  now  to  birds  and  thieves  I  stand 
A  terrour  great.    With  pondefoos  band. 
And  something  else  as  red  as  tcarlet, 
I  fright  away  each  filching  varlet 
The  bhds,  that  view  with  awful  dread 
The  reeds,  fsit  stuck  into  my  head. 
Far  from  the  garden  take  their  flight. 
Nor  on  the  trees  presume  to  light. 
In  coffins  vile  the  herd  of  slaves 
Were  hither  brought  to  Cro^d  their  graves  | 
And  oBoe  in  this  detested  grouiid 
A  common  t.qmb  the  vulgar  found ; 
Buffoons  an^  spendthrifU,  vile  and  base. 
Together  rotted  here  in  peace. 

A  thousand  feet  the  front  extends. 
Three  hundred  deep  in  rear  it  bendy. 
And  yonder  colpimn  plaiuly  i*hoin 
No  more  un^o  its  heirs  it  goes. 
But  now  w^  breathe  a  purer  air, 
And  walk  the  siinny  temoe  fiiir.    • 
Where  once  the  ground  with  bones  was  wh^tf  , 
With  human  bones,  a  ghastly  sight ! 

But,  oh  !  nor  thief,  oor  savage  breast. 
That  us'4  th^^  gardens  to  infijst. 
E'er  gave  me  half  such  care  and  pahis 
As  they,  who  turn  poor  people's  brains 
With  venom'd  drugs  aad  piagic  lay — 
These  I  can  never  fright  i^way ; 
For  when  the  beaiiteous  queen  of  night 
Up-lifts  her  head  j^dom'd  with  light. 
Hither  they  cpme,  pernicious  crone^  I 
To  gather  poisonous  herbs  and  boocs. 

Canidia  with  dishevelFd  l^ajr 
(  Black  was  her  robe,  her  feet  we^  ]^rp\ 
With  5kigana,  infernal  dapne  1 
Her  elder  sister,  hither  ci^me, 
With  yellings  dire  they  fiird  tl^e  place. 
And  hideous  pale  was  either*s  face. 
Soon  with  their  nails  they  pcrap^d  the  groand. 
And  fiird  a  magic  trench  profoqf^ 
With  a  black  lamb's  thick-streaming  gore. 
Whose  noeml^e^  with  their  teeth  they  tore. 
That  they  may  charm  tfie  sprites  to  tell 
Some  curious  anev^otes  from  Hell. 

The  beldams  then  two  ^gures^brought : 
Of  wool  and  wax  the  fqrms  were  wrought  j 
The  woollen  vas  erc^ct  apd  tal|. 
And  scoufgM  the  waxen  linage  small, 
Which  ij\  a  sup|t1iant,  servil^  mood 
With  dying  air  just  gasping  stood* 

On  Hecate  one  beldam  calls ; 
The  other  to  the  Furies  bawls. 
While  serpents  crawl  along  the  gnrnnd. 
And  hell  -bora  bitches  howl  aroi^pd. 
The  blushing  Moon,  to  shu^  the  sight. 
Behind  a  tomb  fithdrcw  her  light* 
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Oh !  if  I  lie,  i»ay  ra;7m»  shed 
Their  ordure  on  my  sacred  bead  ! 
May  thieves  and  proetitutes  and  rakeg 
Bei^eath  my  noes  ereot  a  jakes !    , 

Not  to  be  tedious,  or  repeat 
How  flats  and  sharps  in  concert  meet, 
With  which  the  ghosts  and  hags  maintain 
A  dialogue  of  passing  strain ; 
Or  how,  to  hide  the  toQth  of  snake 
And  beard  of  wolf ,  the  ground  tt^ey  hireak  ) 
Or  how  the  Ooe  of  magic  seized 
The  waxen  form,  and  how  it  blazM ; 
Mark !  how  my  veqgeanoe  I  pur^'il 
For  all  1  heard,  for  all  I  yiewM. 

Loud  as  a  bladder  bursts  its  wind 
Dreadful  f  thunder'd  ifom  behind. 
To  town  ihey  scftmperM  itruck  with  fear» 
This  lost  her  teeth,  and  that  her  hair. 
They  droppM  the  braceleU  from  tl^eir  armi;, 
Their  incantations,  herbs,  and  charms; 
Whoever  had  seen  them  in  their  flight. 
Had  bunt  With  laughing  at  the  sigh^ 


SATIRE  IX. 

Musme,  fts  wont,  on  thi«  and  that. 
Such  trifle^  as  I  know  not  what. 
When  late  the  street  I  sannter'd  thrtmghy 
A  wight,  whese  name  I  hardly  knew. 
Approaching  pertly  makes  me  sUi^ 
And  thus  accosts  me,  hand  m  hand : 
*•  How  do  you  do,  my  sweetest  man  V* 
Quoth  T,  "  As  well  as  morUl  can. 
And  my  best  wishes  yours  :>•— when  he 
Would  follow—"  What'i  your  will  with  me  r» 
**  That  one  of  yvax  profound  discerpinf 
Should  know  me  :  Vm  a  man  of  learning.*'-^ 
••  Why,  then,  be  sure  upon  that  acore 
You  merit  my  regard  the  more.** 
Impatient  to  discard  the  fop. 
One  while  I  run,  another  stop. 
And  whisper, -as  he  presses  near. 
Some  nothing  in  my  servant's  ear. 

But  while  at  every  pore  I  sweated. 
And  thus  in  muttering  silence  fretted-^ 
•*  Bolanus,  happy  In  a  skull 
Of  proof,  impenetrably  dull, 

0  for  a  portion  of  thy  brains !"— r 
He  on  the  town  and  streets  and  lane«» 
His  prating^  praishig  talent  tried, 
And,  when  1  answered  not,  he  cried, 

••  Aye,  'tis  too  plain  5  you  can't  deceive  me. 

You  miserably  wish  to  leave  me. 

But  1  shall  never  quit  you  so : 

Command  me— whither  would  you  go?'?^^ 

•*  You  do  me  honour— bnt,  in  short, 

There's  not  the  least  occasion  for't. 

1  visit  one"-^o  cut  the  strife-^' 

•'  You  niever  saw  him  in  your  Kfe ; 
Kor  would  I  l«|d  you  such  a  round- 
He  lives  above  a  mile  of  ground 
Beyond  the  Tiber."—"  Never  tolk 
Of  disUnce,  for  1  love  a  walk. 
I  never  have  the  least  enjoyment 
In  idleness :  1  want  employment. 
Come  on;  I  must  and  will  attend 
Your  person  to  your  journey's  end." 

Uke  vicioas  aiss,  that  fretting  hei^s 
^  wicked  k)ad»  i  hang  my  fars  i 


While  be,  renewing  his  civilities, 
'*  If  well  I  know  my  own  abilities, 
Not  Visous,  though  your  friend  of  yofC^ 
Not  Varius  could  engage  you  morei 
For  who  can  write  melodious  lays 
Wjth  greater  ^egance  or  ease) 
Wlio  moves  with  smoother  grace  his  limbs 
While  through  the  iriazy  danop  he  swimi ) 
Besides,  I  sing  to  that  degree, 
Hermogeqe^  inight  envy  me." 

"  Have  ^on  no  mother,  sister,  friends, 
Whg^  welfare  on  j^ur  h^th  dependa2"<^ 
"  Not' one ;  I  saw  them*  all  by  turns 
Securely  settled  in  their  urns." 
Thrice  happy  they,  secure  from  paia^ 
And  I  thy  victim  now  remain : 
Dispatch  me  ^  for  my  goody-nune 
Early  presag'd  this  heary  curse : 
She'conn'd  it  by  the  sieve  and  sbear^^ 
And  now  it  falls  upon  my  ears--- 
Ncrr'poisontell,  With  ruin  storVl, 
Nor  horrid  pomt  of  hostile  sword. 
Nor  pleurisy,  nor  ai|lHna  eongh. 
Nor  cripple-gout,'  shall  cut  bun  off  t 
A  noisy  U^ngue,  and  bal^ling  bieath^ 
Shall  tease  and  talk  my  child  to  d«atl^ 
But  if  he  would  avert  his  fiiLte, 
When  be  arrives  at  man's  estate. 
Let  him  avoid,  as  he  would  hanging* 
Your  folks  long-winded  in  harangnkif^ 

We  amie  to  Vesta's  about  ten. 
And  he  was  bound  in  person  then 
To  st^nd  a  suit,  or  by  the  laws 
He  must  have  forfeited  his  cause. 
'*  Sir.  if  you  love  me,  step  aside 
A  little  into  cqurt,"  ne  cried. 
*<  If  I  can  stand  it  out,"  quoth  I, 
'*  Or  know  the  practice,  let  me  die: 
Besides,  I  am  oblig'd  to  go 
Precisely  to  the  phioe  you  lu|Q<v*"r* 
«  I  am  divided  what  to  dq, 
WlieCher  to  leave  my  cause,  or  y(Hk'*-r 
"  Sir,- 1  beseeeh  you,  spare  jour  pahis. 
Your  huml^le  servant — *'  By  no  mems.** 
1  follow,  for  he  leads  the  way; 
Tis  death  j  \)ot  captives  must  obqr. 

Then  he  renews  his  plagay  strain,  as 
*'  How  stands  your  firiendship  with  Bieoeaisl'' 
For  friendships^  he  contracts  but  fsw. 
And  shOfTS  in  that  his  judgment  tnie.— 
"  Commend  me  to  your  brother-bard» 
No  man  has  play'd  a  surer  card. 
But  y  «u  should  i^ve  a  man  of  art ;  J 
One  who  might  act  i^n  under-part. 
If  you  were  pleas'd  to  reoominend 
The  man  I  mention,  to  your  fneqdy 
Sir,  may  1  never  se^  the  light 
But  you  shall  fout  your  rivals  quite !" 

*^  We  live  not  there,  as  you  suppose^ 
On  such  precarious  tenns  as  those : 
No  funily  was  ever  purer ; 
FrQO^  suoh  infections  none  securer. 
It  never  hurts  me  in  the  least. 
That  one  e»c»li  in  wealtl^,  <^  tssie^ 
Each  person  thereof  course  inherits 
A  place  proportion'd  to  his  meriti.— 
<'  'Tis  wonderful !  a«d,  to  be  biie^ 
A. thing  almost  beyond  belief'*— 
"  But,  whether  you  believe  t|l  *^ 
I  The  inatter.is  txactly.so;'* 
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*  This  adds  but  fid  to  the  iire, 

rhe  more  yoa  kindle  my  dsiire 

To  kiM  tMs  bai^,  and  pay  my  conrt."-^ 

'  Assail,  and  you  shall  take  the  fort. 

Such  is  the  vigour  of  yoiir  wit, 

\vtA  be  is  one  that  ean  rabmit; 

rbe  first  attack  Is  tlierefore  nice, 

llie  matter  is  to  break  the  ice." 

<  I  shan't  be  wantiog  there,"  he  cried, 

'  rU  bribe  his  servants  to  my  side; 

ro  day  4hnt  o«t,  still  onward  press, 

%iid  watch  «b«  seasons  of  anoesss 

In  private  haunt,  in  pubiie  meet, 

Salute,  escort  him  through  the  street. 

rhere*8  nothing  gotten  in  this  life 

M^i tbout  a  worid  of  toil  and  strife ! " 

While  thus  he  radLs  m^  tortu^d  ears, 
K  much-lov'd  friend  of  mine  appeass, 
Aristius  Foscus,  (me  who  knew 
My  sweet  companion  through  hnd  through. 
We  stop,  ekchangfog  "  so  and  so  :*' 
"  Whence  come,  and  whither  dO  yon  go?'* 

I  then  began  in  woful  wise 
To  Twd  my  bead,  distort  my  eyes. 
And  poll  his  lenegado  sleeve. 
That  he  would  grant  me  a  reprieve; 
But  he  was  absent  all  the  while. 
Malicious  with  a  leering  smile. 

Provok'd  at  his  dissimnlation, 
I  burst  with  spleen  and  indignation* 
'*  I  know  not  what  yon  had  to  tell: 
In  private."-^**  I  remember  well : 
But  shall  a  day  of  business  choose. 
This  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Jews ; 
You  would  not  thus  ofiend  the  leathern 
Curtailed  assemblies  of  the  brethren"— 
•*  1  have  no  scruples,  by  your  leave. 
On  that  account"—"  But,  sir,  I  haves 
I  am  a  little  superstitious,  .  ■.  ^ 

Like  many  of  the  crowd  capricions  e 
Forgive  nvif,  if  it  be  a  crime. 
And  I  shall  talk  another  time"— ^ 

Oh !  that  so  black  a  sun  should  rise ! 
Away  the  cruel  creature  flies, 
And  leaird  me  pantog  for  my  life 
Aghsst  beneath  the  batcher's  kniCe* 

At  last,  by  special  act  of  grace. 
The  plaiotiif  meeU  him  face  to  face, 
And  bawls  as  lood  as  he  could  bellow: 
'*  Ha!  whither  qow,  thoo  vilest  fellow ?v 
"  Sir,  will  you  witnes^  to  my  capture?" 
I  signified^  I  would,  with  rapture 5 
And  then,  to  magnify  the  sport. 
He  drags  my  prattler  into  court ; 
And  thbs,  amidst  the  noise  and  rabb|e, 
^^k>  sav'd  me  10  the  squabble. 


SATIRE  X. 

Yti,  I  did  say,  tucilins'  verses  rolFd 
In  mder  style  preoipitalely  boldj 
Who  reads  Lueirios  with  so  fond  an  eye. 
Partially  fbnd,  who  can  this  chargib  deny) 
But,  that  with  wit  he  lashM  a  vickms  age, 
He's  firankly  prais'd  m  the  same  equal  page; 
Should  I  grant  more,  I  may  as  well  admit 
laberins'  fanies  elegantly  writ 

T18  not  enough  a  barrting  laugh  toiatse. 
Yet  e'en  this  talent  may  dcienoit9pnHsa»  • 


Concise  yonr  diction ;  let  yoor  sense  be  clear. 

Nor  with  a  weight  of  words  fatigue  the  ear. 

Now  change  from  grave  to  gay  with  ready  art^ 

Now  play  the  orator's  or  poet's  ps^ ; 

In  raillery  assume  a  gayer  air. 

Discreetly  hide  your  strength,  yoor  vigouf^spare^ 

For  ridicule  shall  fireqqently  prevail. 

And  cut  the  knot,  when  graver  reasons  fiuL 

The  ancient  writers  of  the  comic  stage 
Our  imitation  here  may  well  engage. 
Though  read  not  by  Tlgellins,  smooth  of  ftoe. 
Or  yonder  ape,  of  horrible  grimace, 
Calvus,  Catullus  better  suit  their  vein, 
Whose  wanton  songs  they  chant  in  tuneful  strain* 

But  yet  a  mighty  feat  it  nrast  be  thought — 
"  His  motley  page  with  Greek  and  Latin'i  wix>ught  !** 
Blockheads !  who  think  it  wonderful  Or  hard^ 
So  oft  perforfn'd  by  yonder  Rhodian  bard. 

*'  But  languages  each  other  may  reflne 
(As  Cbian  s<^ns  the  Ftileriiian  wine) 
At  least  in  verse."    But  say,  my  rhyminglriend. 
Were  you  that  thief  PetUlius  to  defend. 
While  other  lawyers  sweated  in  the  eause. 
And  urg'd  in  pure  latinity  the  laws: 
While  wondering  crowds  upbo  their  language 

•  hung, 
Would  you,  forgetful  of  yoor  native  teglie. 
In  fbreign  words  and  broken  phmses  spedc, 
The  half-form'd  jargon  of  a  mongrel  Greek  ? 

In  Latium  bom,  I  onoepropos'd  to  write 
Some  Grecian  versicles:  in  deep  of  night 
(When  dreams,  they  say,  are  true)  Rome^i  fbon^ 

der  rose. 
And  awful  spake,  "  Yon  may  as  wdl  propoie      ^ 
To  carry  timber  to  k  wood,  as  throng 
The  crowded  writers  of  the  Grscian  song." 

Letewelling  Furios  on  th'  afirighted  stage 
Murder  poor  Memnon,  or  in  muddy  rage 
Describe  the  head  d  Rhine:  In  idle  vein 
1  write,  what  never  shall  presume  to  gain 
The  prize,  where  Mettus  high  in  jud|^ient  sits 
To  hear  the  labours  of  contending  wits ; 
Or  where  the  people  with  applai^ng  hands 
The  weH-wrought  scene  repeatedly  demands. 

Of  all  mankind,  in  Hght  and  easy  vein 
Fun^nius  best  can  paint  the  conic  Scene, 
The  wily  harlot,  and  the  riave,  who  join 
To  wipethe  miser  of  his  dariing  coin. 
Pollio  in  pure  Iambic  numbers  sings 
The  tragic  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  kings  ; 
While  Varios  in  sublime  and  anient  vein 
Suppom  the  grandeur  of  the  epic  strata. 
On  Virgil  all  the  rnral  Moses  saiile. 
Smooth  flow  hb  lines,  and  elegant  his  style. 
Satire  alone  rematn'd,  no  easy  strain, 
Which  Varro,  and  some  others,  tried  in  vain. 
While  I,'  perhaps,  some  sUght  success  may  elaiin« 
Though  fisr  inferioir  to  th'  inventor's  feme: 
Nor  from  his  head  shaU  I  pr«s«me  to  tear 
That  sacred  wreath,  he  well  deserves  to  wear, 

1  said,  his  verse  in  mnddy  rapture  flows, 
And  more  his  errours  than  his  beauties  sh^rs; 
But,  prithee,  you  that  boast  a  critic's  naoie. 
Don't  you  sometimeis  the  mkhty  Homer  blamed 
Does  not  LncUius,  tbMigh  or  gentle  stiaip^ 
Correct  evZn  A  cciiis,  and  rsfomt  his  scene  ?   - 
And  in  his  oleasanlry  old  Rnpins  rate, . 
When. his £ill  lines  want  difnity  and  weight ^ 
Yet,'  when  he  spe^  of  bui  own  ri^t  toikne^ 
Confenes  frankly  tbeic  fii|i4rior  omC  '•/ 
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What  then  forbids  otir  <^ua1  right  to  knoif 
Why  his  own  verses  inharmonious  flow  ? 
Or  whether  in  his  subject  lies  the  fault, 

pqghty 


iar) 


n) 
DkoQwn: 


Blay, 
air. 


But  the  few  better  judges  learn  to  please. 
Be  thine,  fond  madhian.some  vile  90I100I  to  cliQc^, 
Where  to  repeat  the  labours  qf  your  Mifse, 
While  I,  li^e  hissM  Arbusrula  unawM, 
Despise  the  vulijar,  since  the  knights  applaud* 

Say,  shall  that  bug  Pantilius  move  my  spleen  ? 
Shall  r  be  tortur'd,  when  a  wretch  obscene, 
Or  foolish  Fannius,  for  a  sordid  treat 
With  sweet  Tigcllius,  shall  my  verses  rate  ? 
Let  Plot  ins,  Varius,  and  Mxccnastleign 
With  Virsjil,  Valgius,'tQ  approve  my  strain; 
Let  srood  Octavius  even  endure  my  lays ; 
Let  Fnscus  read,  ami  either  Viscus  praise ; 
Let  me,  with  no  mean  arts  to  purchase  famp, 
Pultjo,  Mcssaia,  and  his  brother  name ; 
I^t  Ribulns  and  Serviiw  be  my  own,  * 

And  Furnius,  for  a  critic's  candour  known; 
Among  my  learned  friends  are  many  more, 
Whoso  names  I  pass  in  roode«;t  silence  o'er: 
'''h*;Fe  T  can  wi'^h  to  smile;  enjoy  their  praise; 
Hope  to  delight,  and  grieve  if  1  displease. 
Begom:,  T)emetrius,  to  thy  lovesome  train 
Of  miisf  rel  scholars,  and  in  sighing  strain. 
With  soft  Hermogenes  these  rhymes  deplore — 
Haste,  boy,  transcribe  me  this  one  satire  more. 


SATIRES. 

BOOK    II. 


SATIRK  L 

BOgACB.   TREBATIUS. 
ROKACB. 


InrsB are,  to  whom  too  poignant  I  appear; 
Beyotid  the  laws  of  satire  too  severe. 
My  lines  are  weak,  unsinew'd,  others  ssy — 
"  A  man  might  spin  a  thousand  such  a  day." 
What  shall  I  do,  TrebaUus  ? 


T^UATIUS. 
BOftACI. 

What  I  gi^  the  dear  delifhtortcribbUiigo^w^ 


Yes. 


TIIEB^TIP). 


'     BORACSf 

Let  me  dje  but  your  advice  \^^  .^ 
But,  air,  I  caonot  sleep;  I  oaitnot  retL 

TREBATfUS, 

Swim  o'er  the  Tiber,  if  you  want  to  slcqi^ 
Or  the  dull  sense  in  t'other  bottle  steep; 
If  you  must  write,  to  Csssar  tune  yodr  lays. 
Indulge  your  geoius,  and  your  fortune  raiws 

HORACE. 

Oh  !  were  I  equU  to  the  glorimis  theme,  • 

Bristled  wftji  spears  his  iron  war  should  glean  t 
A  thousaod  darts  should  pierce  tbe  hardy  Gaol, 
And  from  bis  horse  the  wounded  P^ctbian  bSu 


Then  give  bis  peaceful  virtues  ibrth  to  fyne; 
His  fortitude  aud  justice  be  your  tbemei 


Yes,  I  will  hold  the  daring  theme  in  view, 
Perhaps  hereafter  your  advice  pujsuu 
But  Caesar  never  will  your  Flaccus  hear; 
A  languid  panepyric  hurts  his  ear. 
Too  strongly  guarded  from  the  poet's  lay?, 
He  spurns  t^e  ^^Ucrer,  and  bis  saucy  praite. 


Bettf.T  even  this,  than  cruelly  defame. 
And  point  buffoons  and  villains  out  by  name. 
Sure  fo  be  hated  even  by  those  you  spare, 
Who  hate  in  just  proportion  as  tbey  fear, 

HORACE. 

r*'ll  me,  Trebatius,  are  not  all  mankind 
\\i  diflVrent  pluasnres,  different  whims  incliird? 
Mil loiii us  dances  when  his  head  grows  light. 
And  the  dim  lamp  shines  double  to  his  sifht. 
The  twin -bom  brothers  in  their  sports  divide; 
Pollux  loves  boxiiijj;  Castqr  Joysto  ride. 
Indulge  mo  tiicn  in  this  my  sole  delight. 
Like  grrat  aud  good  Lucilins  let  nic  write. 

Behold  him  frankly  to  bis  book  impart. 
As  to  a  friend,  the  set-rets  of  bis  heart : 
To  write  was  all  his  aim,  too  heedless  bard! 
And  well  or  ill,  unworthy  bis  regard.  ' 
Hence  the  old  man  stands  open  to  your  view, 
Though  with  a  careless  hand  the  piece  he  drev. . 

His  steps  I  follow  in  pursuit  of  fame, 
Whether  Lucania  or  Appulia  claim 
The  honour  of  my  birth  ,  for  on  the  lands,   ' 
By  Sanmiirs  once  possest,  Vemwium  stands, 
A  foruaul  barrier,  as  old  tales  relate. 
To  stop  the  cpurse  of  war,  and  gnard  the  statCi 

I^t  this  digres<>ion,  as  it  may,  succc*^ — 
No  honest  man  shall  by  my  satire  blew! ; 
It  guards  me  like  a  sword,  and  safe  it  lies 
Within  the  sheath,  till  villains  round  me  rise. 

Dread  King  and  Father  of  the  mortal  nu^ 
Beliol.l  q;e^  harmless  baid,  how  fond  of  peace  !  • 
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And  may  ^1  \c\^  of  j^uchtef-makiog  steel 
In  rust,  eternal  rost,  thy  yeogeance  feel ! 
Bnt  who  provokes  me,  or  attacks  ^y  fiime, 
"  Better  not  touch  roe,  fjriendi,*'  I  lood  enclpm. 
His  eyes  shall  weep  the  folly  of  his  ton^e, 
By  laughing  crowds  in  rueful  ballad  suiig. 

Th'  informer  Cenrius  threatei^s  wjth  the  laj^s; 
Turius  3FOor  judge,  you  surelv  lose  your  Cause : 
Are  you  the  object  of  Canidia's  hate  ''        *        f 
JDnigs,  poisons,  incantations,  are  your  f^e: 
"For  powerful  Nature  to  her  creatures  showi 
With  .various  arms  to  terrify  their  fbe^ 
The  wolf  with  teeth,  the  bull  with  horns  can  fight ; 
Whence,  l>ut  from  instiqct,  anq  an  inward  light  r 
His  long-Cv'd  mother  trusts  to  Sc^va'^  care— ^ ' 

T£EB4TI.US^ 

No  df^  of  blood  bis  pious  hai^  OQuld  dane. 

HO»ACB. 

Wondrous  indeed  !  that  bulls  pe'er  strive  to  bite, 
Nor  w;olves  with  desperate  horns  engage  in  ight. 
No  mother^s  bipod  the  gentle  Scsva  spills, 
But  with  a  dranght  of  Aioney'd  poison  kills. 

Then,  whether  age  my  peaceful  hours  attend. 
Or  Death  his  sable  pinioQS'  roiynd  me  bend : 
Or  rich,  oi^  poor:  at  Rome ;  to  exile  driiFen: 
Whatever  lot  by  powerful  Fate  is  given': 
Yei  write  I  will. 

1HBBAT1VI. 

O  boy,  thy  fate  is  sped, 
And  short  thy  days.     Some  lord  shall  strike  thee 
With  freezing  look —  [dead 

HORACE. 

What !  in  his  honest  page 
When  good  Lucilius  lasbM  a  vicious  age. 
From  conscious  villains  tore  the  mask  away, 
And  stripped  them  naked  to  the  glare  of  day, 
Were  lielius  or  his  friend  (whose  glorious  name 
Prom  c6nquer*d  Carthage  deathless  rose  to  fame) 
Were  ,t|iey  displeased,  when  villains  and  their 

crimes 
Were  covered  o*er  with  infamy  and  rhymes  ? 
The  factious  demagogue  he  made  his  prize. 
And  durst  the  people  tribe  hy  tribe  chastise; 
Yet  true  to  virtue,  and  to  virti^e's  friends. 
To  thicro  alone  with  reverence  he  hcnds. 
When  Scinjo's  virtu*^^  and,  of  milder  vein, 
Wlien  La?liuf'  wisdom,  from  the  bi}fiy  Sf^ene, 
And  crowd  of  life,  the  vplgar  and  the  gre^t, 
Could  with  their  favourite  satirist  retreat. 
Lightly  they  laush'd  at  many  an  idle  jest* 
Until  their  frugal  feast  of  herbs  was  drestU 

What  though  with  great  Lncilius  I  discl^ni 
All  saucy  rivalship  of  birth  or  fam^, 
Spite  of  herself  even  Envy  nj^^t  confess, 
That  I  the  friendship  of  the  great  possess. 
And,  it  she  dare  attempt  my  honest  fame. 
She'll  break  her  teeth  against  my  solid  nam^ 
This  is  my  plea ;  on  this  I  rest  my  cause-- 
What  says  my  counsel,  learned  in  the  laws  ? 

TREBATrUS. 

Your  case  is  clearer ;  yet  let  me  advise; 
For  sad  mishaps  from  ignorance  arise. 
Behold  the  pains  and  penalties  decreed 
To  libellers— 

'    HORACB. 

To  libellers  indeed. 
But  if  with  truth  bis  characters  he  draws 
Even  Cscsar  shall  support  the  po-jt's  cause ; 


The  foiteal  proce^  shaU  be  tnm*d  to  iport» 
And  you  dismiss  with  honour  by  th^  court. 


SATIRE  IL 

What,  and  how  great  thp  vhrtne,  friends,  to  life 
On  what  the  gods  with  frugal  bounty  give, 
(Nor  are  they  mine,  but  sage  Ofellus'  rales. 
Of  mother-wit,  and  wise  without  the  schools) 
Come  learn  with  me,  but  learn  before  ye  dine, 
Fjre  with  luxurious  pomp  the  table  shine ; 
Kre  yet  its  madding  splendours  are  displajr'd. 
That  dull  the  sense,  and  the  weak  mind  mislead* 
**  Yet  wh^  before  wedini9>"  Ml  tell  ^e,  friends, 
A  judge,  when  bribed,  but  ill  to  truth  attends. 
Pursue  tJ^e  cha^:   th'  onn^ana^d  courMr 
rein: 
Or,  if  the  Roman  w^  ill  suit  thy  Fein 
To' Grecian  revets  fw-m'd,  at  tennis  play. 
Or  at  the  manly  discus  wa^e  the  d^y ; 
With  vigour  burl  it  through  the  yielding  air 
(The  sport  shall  make  the  labour  iess  severe) : 
Then,  vhen  the  loathipga,  that  from  surfeits  riM^ 
Are  qnellM  by  toil,  a  homely  meal  despbe ; 
Then  the  Falemian  grape  with  pride  disclaiin. 
Unless  with  honey  we  correct  jts^me. . 

Your  l^utler  strolls  abroad ;  the  wtnter'd  sea. 
Defends  its  ^h ;  but  you  can  well  allay 
The^stomach's  angry  roar  with  bread  and  salt— 
Whence  can  this  rise?  you  ask  {  Arom  whence  the 
In  you  consists  the  pleasure  of  the  tre^t,      [fiiult  ^ 
Not  in  the  price  or  flavour  of  the  meat. 
Let  exercise  give, relish  to  the  dish, 
fHnce  nor  the  tarioos  lujturies  of  fish. 
Nor  foreign  wild-fowl  can  delight  the  pale, 
Surieit-swoln  guest ;  yet  T  shall  ne'er  prevail 
To  make  our  men  of  taste  a  pullet  choose. 
And  the  gay  peacock  with  its  train  refuse  ; 
For  the  rare  bird  at  mighty  price  is  sold. 
And  lo !  what  wonders  from  its  tail  unfold! 
But  can  these  whims  a  higher  gusto  raise. 
Unless  you  eat  the  plumage  that  you  praise? 
Or  do  its  glories,  when  'tis  boil'd,  remain  ? 
No ;  'tis  th'  unequall'd  beauty  of  its  train 
Deludes  your  eye,  and  charms  you  to  the  feast. 
For  hens  and  peacocks  are  alike  in  taste. 

But  say,  by  what  discernment  are  you  taught 
To  know,  that  this  voracious  pike  was  caught 
Where  the  full  river's  lenient  waters  glide. 
Or  where  the  bridges  break  the  rapid  tide : 
In  the  mid  ocean,  or  where  Tiber  pays 
With  broader  course  his  tribute  to  the  seas  ? 
Madly  you  praise  the  mullet's  three  pound 
weight. 
And  yet  you  stew  it  piece-meal  ere  you  eat  j 
Your  eye  deceives  you  ;  wherefore  else  dislike 
The  natural  greatness  of  a  full-grown  pike. 
Yet  in  a  mullet  so  much  joy  express  ? 
*'  Pikes  are  by  nature  large,  and  mullets  less.** 

"  Give  me,"  the  harpy-throated  glutton  cries, 
"  in  a  large  dish  a  mullet's  largest  size :" 
Deecend,  ye  southern  winds,  propitious  haste. 
And  dress  his  dainties  for  this  man  of  taste. 
And  yet  it  needs  not ;  for  when  such  excess 
Shall  his  o'er  jaded  appetite  oppress, 
The  new-caught  turbot's  tainted  ere  be  ea^ 
And  bitter  herbs  are  a  delicious  treat. 

But  still  some  ancient  poverty  remains; 
The  egg  and  olive  yet  a  place  maiotains 
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AtgKAtOMB'itAUM;  aor,  till  late,  thefiune 
Of  a  whole  stargeoo  dama'd  a  pi9tor*8  Dame.  . 

Did  ocean  then  a  smaller  turbot  yield  ? 
The  UMejf^Bg  stork  did  once  in  safety  build 
Her  airy  nest,  nor  was  the  turbot  caught. 
Till  your  great  prsior  better  precepts  tangbt. 
,  Tell  ttietn,  that  roasted  cormorahti  are  a  ff^aity 
Our  docile  youth  obey  the  man  of  taste  ; 
But  sage  OreUus  marks  a  decent  mean 
A  sordid  and  a  frugal  meal  between ; 
For  a  profuse  expense  in  vain  you  ithuo. 
If  into  sordid  avarice  you  run. 

Avidienos,  who  by  public  fame 
Was  called  the  dog,  and  merited  the  name, 
Wild  cornels,  oliyes  five  years  old,  devoured. 
Nor,  till  his  wine  was  tum'd,  his  pure  libatioiis 

ponrU 
When  rob*d  in  white  be  mail'd  with  festal  mirth 
His  day  of  iQarriage,  or  his  hour  of  birth, 
From  his  one  bottle,  of  some  two  pound  weight, 
Withoil,  of  execrable  stench,  replete, 
With  his  own  hand  he  dropped  his  cabbage  o'er. 
But  jpar'd  his  oldest  vinegar  bo  more. 

.  How  shall  the  wiae  decide,  thus  urg'd  between 
The  proverb's  ravening  wolf  and  dog  obsoene? 
Let  him  avoid  the  equal  wretchedness 
Of  sordid  filth,  or  prodigal  excess; 
,  Kor  his  poor  slaves  like  old  Albocius  irnte, 
When  he  gives  orders  for  some  curious  tre^: 
Koi:  yet,  like  NsBvius,  carelessly  unclean, 
pis  guests  with  greasy  water  entertain. 

This  too  is  vile.   Now  mark,  what  blesnogs  flow 
From  temperate  ipealf :  and  first,  they  can  be- 
stow 
That  prime  of  blessiqgs,  health;  for  you'll  confea 
That  varjeus  meats  the  stomach  must  oppress. 
If  you  reflect  how  liijht,  how  well  you  were. 
When  plain  and  simple  was  your  cheerful  fare; 
But  roast,  and  boil'd,  when  you  promiscuous  e$it. 
When  fowl  and  shell-fish  in  confusion  meet. 
Sweets,-  tum'd  to  choler,  with  cold  phlegm  engage, 
And  civil  war  in  the  rack'd  stomach  wage. 

Behold  how  pale  the  sated  guests  arise 
From  suppers,  puzzled  with  varieties  ; 
The  body  too,  with  yesterday's  excess 
BiirthenM  and  tir'd,  shall  the  pure  noul  depress; 
Weigh  down  this  portion  of  celestial  birth. 
This  breath  of  Oo<l,  and  fix  it  to  the  earth. 

Who  down  to  sleep  from  a  short  supper  lies. 
Can  to  the  next  day's  business  vigorous  rise. 
Or  jovial  wander  (when  the  circling  year 
Brings  back  some  festal  day)  to  better  cheer. 
Or  when  his  wasted  strength  he  would  restore. 
When  years  approach,  and'age's  feeble  hour 
A  softer  treatment  claim.     But  if  jn  prime 
Of  youth  and  health  you  take  before  your  time 
The  luxuries  of  life,  where  is  their  aid 
When  age  or  sickness  shall  your  strength  invade  ? 

Our  fathers  lov'd  (and  yet  they  had  a  noec) 
A  tainted  boar ;  but  I  believe  they  cliuse 
The  mouldy  fragments  with  a  friend  to  eat, 
Ratherjthan  eat  it  whole  themselves,  and  sweet. 
Oh  !  that  the  earth,  when  vigorous  and  young. 
Had  home  me  this  heroic  race  among ! 

Do  you  the  voice  of  Fame  with  pleasure  hear  ? 
(Sweeter  than  verse  it  charms  the  human  ear) 
Behold,  what  infamy  and  ruin  rise 
From  a  large  dish,  where  the  large  turbot  lies  ! 
Your  friends,  your  neighbours  all  your  folly  hate. 
You  hate  yourself^  in  vain,  and  curse  your  fate^ 


When^  tbongh  you  wisb  fior  d«ttb»yM  wanithe  pBlf 
To  purchase  even  a  rope  to  ban^  yoarseK ' 

'*  These  preempts  well  may  wretched  Tiaosias 
But  why  to  roe  ?  So  large  is  my  estate,       [nte: 
And  such  an  ample  revenoe  it  brings 
To  satiate  eve»  the  avarice  of  kings," 
Then  why  not  better  use  this  proqid  excess 
Of  wortliless  wealth  ?     Why  lives  in  deep  distros 
A  man  unworthy  to  be  poor,  or  why 
The  temples  of  the  gods  in  ruins  lie  } 
Why  not  of  such  a  masqr  treasure  spaie 
To  thy  dear  country,  wretch,  a  mgdecate  shaie! 
Shalt  thou  alone  iio  change  of  fortune  knov } 
Thou  future  laughter  to  thy  deadliest  foe ! 

But  who,  with  conscious  spirit  self-secure, 
A  change  of  fortune  better  shall  endure  i 
He,  who  with  such  variety  of  food 
Pampelte  his  passions,  and  ii^aies  bis  hkod. 
Or  he,  contented  with  his  little  store, 
And  wisely  cvutious  of  the  future  hour. 
Who  in  the  tioM  of  peaoe  vitli  pnideol  can 
Shall  for  th'  extremity  of  war  prepare  ? 

But,  deeper  to  impress  this  use^il  truth, 
I  l(iiew  the  sage  Ofelius  in  my  youth  • 
Living,  when  wealthy,  at  no  larger  rate 
Then  in  hit  preseut  more  oootiacled  Hate. 
I  saw  the  hardy  hireling  till  the  gcound 
CTwas  once  his  own  estate) ;  and  while  aioaod 
His  cattle  grav'd,  and  «faildBan  listeuing  stood,' 
The  cheerful  swain  his  pleashig  tale  punued* 

"  On  working  days  I  had  no  idle  tieat. 
But  a  smokM  1^  of  pork  and  gr«ena  I  eat; 
Yet  when  arrived  tome  loug-expected  gucflt. 
Or  rainy  weather  gave  an  hour  of  rest. 
If  a  kind  neighbour  then  a  visit  paid,. 
An  entertainment  more  profuse  I  made ; 
Though  with  a  kid,  or  pullet,  well  content, 
Ke*er  for  luxurious  fish  to  Rome  I  sent ;  ^ 
With  nuts  and  figs  I  crown'd  the  cheerfol  boaid| 
The  largest  that  the  season  could  afibfd. 
The  social  glass  went  round  with  ckeerfiitoei^ 
And  our  sole  rule  was  to  avoid  excess. 
Our  diie  libations  were  to  Ceres  paid. 
To  bless  our  com,  and  fill  the  rising  blade, 
Whilethe  gay  wine  dispell'd  each  anxiou^cvci 
And  smoothM  the  wrinkled  forehead  too  severe. 

*<  Let  Fortune  rage,  and  new  dieorders  make, 
From  such  a  life  how  little  can  she  take ! 
Or  hate  we  liv»d  at  a  more  frugal  rate 
Since  this  new  stranger  seia'd  on  our  estate? 
Nature  will  no  perpetual  heir  assign. 
Or  make  the  farm  his  property  or  mine. 
He  tufu'd  us  out :  but  follies  all  his  own. 
Or  law-suits,  and  their  knaveries  unknown. 
Or,  all  his  follies  and  his  law-suits  past. 
Some  long-liy*d  heir  shall  turn  him  out  at  tail. 
The  farm,  once  mine,  upw  bears  Umbrenos'  i 
The  use  alone,  not  property  we  claim : 
Then  be  not  with  your  present  lot  deprest. 
And  m^  th^  future  with  uudauuM  breaist*' 


SATIRE  IIL 

DAMASIPPU8.      UOSAGEt 

oAioLsirpys. 

If  hardly  once  a' quarter  of  a  year; 
So  idle  grown,  a  single  sheet  appeir^ 
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If  ngff  Mi  foane]f»  that  sleep  and  wine 
'  ^joy  yowr  bonra,  while  anxious  tp  refine 
.  Your  labours  past,  no  more  your  voice  you  raise 
Td  aufpht,  that  may  decent  the  public  praise, 
What  shall  be  done  ?  When  Saturn's  joviai  feast 
■  fieemM  too  luxuriant  to  your  sobct  taste, 
Hither  you  fled.    T^  try  the  pleasfpg  strain  f 
Come  on;  begjn. 

B0R4CI. 

Alas!  >tif  all  in  yain ; 
While  I  with  ioipotenjce  of  rage  abuse 
]My  harmless  pens,  the  goiltleas  walls  accuse ; 
Walls,  that  sejem'd  rais'd  in  anmry  Heaven's  despjte, 
Tbe  curae  of  pf^visb  poets,  wbeo  th(sy  write, 

PAMAS|?PV«. 

And  yet  you  threaten'd  something  wondr9ns  great. 
When  you  should  warm  you  in  your  country  se^t. 
Why  crpwd  the  volumes  of  the  Grecian  sage, 
R«ng*d  with  the  writers  of  the  comic  stage  } 
Think  you  the  wfath  of  enry  to  appease, 
Yoar  virtue  lost  in  idleness  and  ease  ? 
Unhappy  hard,  to  sure  contempt  you  run ; 
Then  learn  the  Siren  Indolence  0  «hun, 
Or  poorly  be  content  to  lose  the  fkme. 
Which  your  ppst  hpurs  of  better  life  might  cl»im. 

VOXACX. 

Sago  Bamasippns,  may  the  powers  divine. 
For  this  same  excellent  advice  of  thine, 
Give  thee  a  barber*  m  their  special  grace, 
To  nurse  your  beaid,  that  wisdom  of  the  face ! 
Yet,  prithee,  tell  me  whence  Pm  so  well  Known. 

DAMASirPUS. 

When  I  had  lost  all  business  of  my  own, 
And  at  th'  Exchange  my  shipwrecked  fortunes 
1  minded  the  a^irs  of  other  folk.  [broke, 

In  rare  antioues  full  cqrious  was  my  taste ; 
Here  the  rude  chissePs  rougher  strokes  I  tracM; 
In  flowing  brass  a  viciops  bafdness  found. 
On  bought  a  sUtue  for  five  hundred  pound, 
A  perfect  connoisseur.    At  gainful  rate, 
I  purcbasM  gardens,  pr  a  mansion-seat. 
Thus,  through  the  city  1  was  known  to  fame* 
Jind  Mercury's  favourite  my  public  name, 

BOXACX. 

I  knew  your  illness,  and  amaz'd  behel4 
Your  sudden  cure. 

DAMASIPTOS. 

A  new  disease  expelVd 
My  old  disorder :  ae  when  changing  pains 
Fly  to  the  stomach  from  the  head  and  reins. 
Thus  the  lethargic,  starting  from  his  bed, 
Iq  boxing  phrensy  broke  bis  doctor's  head. 

BOSACE. 

Spare  but  this  phrensy,  use  me  as  you  pleafer? 

pAMASIPPUS. 

Good  sir,  don't  triumph  in  your  own  diseasCf 
For  all  are  fools  or  mad,  as  well  as  you> 
At  least,  if  what  Stertinius  says,  be  true. 
Whose  wondrous  precepts  1  with  transport  hea^. 
What  time  he  bade  me  nurse  this  reverend  beard, 
Cheerful  from  the  Fabrician  bridge  depart. 
And  with  the  words  of  comfort  fillM  my  heart. 
For  when,  my  fortune  lost,  resolv'd  I  stoody 
Covering  my  head,  to  plunge  intp  the  floQd, 
Propitipus  he  addressed  me-^ 


sTxaTiviysii 

Friend^  4ake  heed. 
Nor  iPnrODg  youi«elf  by  this  unworthy  dead» 
>Tis  but  a  vjcipiis  mowty  to  fear 
Among  the  mad  a  madman  to  appep^    i 
But  Itstta  heedful  Qrsty  while  1  explain 
What  madness  is,  what  erronr  of  the  brain  } 
And  ifjn  you.  alone  appear  its  power. 
Then  bravely  perish :  I  ilMdl  sfsy  no  more^ 

Whom  vicious  follies,  or  whom  falsehood,  blind. 
Are  by  the  Stoics  held  of  ntadding  kind. 
AI|  but  the  wis^  are  by  this  process  bbuad. 
The  subject  natfona,  and  tb^  Dooavch  crown'd. 
And  they  who  call  you^fbol,  with  equal  daim 
May  plead  an  aippCe  title  to  the  name. 

When  in  a  wood  we  leave  the  certain  way 
One  errour  fools  i|s,  though  we  various  atny  t 
Some  to  tee  left,  tome  tuni  to  t'other  aide : 
So  he,  who  dares  thy  madneas  to  deride^ 
Though  you  may  frankly  own  yourself  a  fool, 
fiebind  him  trails  His  marl(  of  ridicule. 
For  various  follies  fill  the  hnman  breast. 
As,  with  unreal  terrours  when  possest, 
A  wretch  in  superstitious  phrensy  cries, 
'*  1^0 ! '  in  the  plain,  fires,  rocks,  and  rivers,  rise  !** 

A  difierent  madness,  thottgh  not  less,  hsq;>ire8 
The  foal,  who  rushes  wild  through  streams  and 

fires; 
His  mother,  sister,  fether,  friends  and  wife. 
Cry  out,  in  vam,  **  Ah !  yet  preserve  thy  life  ; 
That  h^-long  ditch !  how  dreadful  it  appears! 
That  banging  precipice!"  No  more  he  bean, 
Than  drunken  Fufius  lately  at  the  play. 
Who  fairly  slept  Ilione  away. 
While  the  full  pit,  with  clamorous  thousands,  eriei^ 
"Awake,  dear  mother,  to  my  aid,  arise." 

Now  listen  while  full  cleariy  I  maintain 
Such  is  the  vulgar  errour  of  the  brain. 
Some  rare  antique,  suppose,  your  madness  bays; 
is  he,  who  lends  tbe  money,  less  unwise^ 
Or  if  the  usurer  Perillius  said, 
"  Take  what  I  ne*er  expect  shall  be  repaid,** 
Are  you  a  fool  to  take  it,  or  nOt  more 
T*  affront  tbe  god,  who  sends  the  shining  store  Y 

PBRtLLIUf. 

Ay;  but  I  make  hint  on  a  banker  draw— 

STBRTmiUS. 

*Tis  not  enough :  add  all  the  forms  of  law  ; 
The  knotty  contracts  of  Cicuta*8  brain ; 
This  wicked  Proteus  shall  escape  the  chain : 
Drag  him  to  justice,  he's  a  biitl,  tree,  stone. 
And  laughs  as  if  his  cheeks  were  not  hit  own. 

If  bad  economists  are  held  unwise. 
In  good  economy  some  wisdom  lies. 
And  then  Perillius  is  of  tainted  brahi. 
Who  takes  your  bond,  to  sue  for  it  in  vain. 

Come  all,  whose  breasts  with  bad  ambition  riie^ 
Or  the  pale  passion,  that  for  money  dies, 
With  luxury,  or  superstition's  gloom, 
Whaie'er  disease  your  health  of  mind  consume. 
Compose  ypor  robes;  in  decent  ranks  draw  near. 
And,  that  ye  all  are  mad,  with  reverence  hear* 

Misers  make  whole  Anticyra  their  own; 
Its  hellebore  reserv'd  for  them  alone. 
Staberins  thus  compeli'd  his  heirs  t'  engrave 
On  his  proud  tomb  what  legacies  he  gave. 
Or  stand  condemned  to  give  the  crowd  a  feast. 
By  Arrius  formMin  elegance  qf  taste. 
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And  gUdhton,  emn  ao  hundred  p«ir» 
W,itb  mlf  the  oDni  of  Afric's  fruitful  year. 
^  Sucb  tstty  will,  and  whether  fool  or  w\§pf 
I  fcom  y<y(ir  ceniuresi"  the  testator  oriet. 
Wuely  peroeivhi|p— 

What  could  he  percdy^ 
Thai  on  hit  tomh  his  fortune  to  engrave  f 

frBBTimui. 
Long  as  he  liT*d  he  look'd  on  pojrerty, 
Ai}d  sbunn'd  it  as  a  crime  of  blackest  dye ; 
And  had  be  died  one  fiuthing'less  in  pel^ 
Had  seem'd  a  worthless  viAain  to  himself; 
For  virtue,  glory,  be^qtyi  all  divine 
And  hnman  powers,  immortal  gold !  a^  thin^^ 
And  he,  who  piles  the  shhung  heap,  shall  rise 
ypble^  brave,  just«— 

nAMAIIFFOi. 

You  will  not  call  him  wise. 

STEtTimUS. 

Ves;  any  thing;  a  monarch,  if  he  p)easf ; 
And  thus  Staberius,  nobly  fond  of  praisfi. 
By  latest  times  might  hope  to  be  admir'd^ 
As  if  his  virtue  had  bis  wealth  acquired. 

When  Aristippus,  on  the  Libyan  wast^ 
Commands  bis  slaves,  because  it  stppp'd  their  l^H^y 
To  throw  away  his  gold,  does  he  not  seei^ 
To  be  as  mad  in  opposite  extreme } 

DAMASIPPUS. 

By  sucb  examples,  truth  can  ne^er  be  tried; 
They  but  perplex  the  quflstion,  not  decide. 

STEHTINIUt. 

If  a  man  filPd  hih  cabinet  with  lyres. 
Whom  neither  music  charms,  ngr  Muse  inspires: 
Should  he  buy  lasts  and  knjvef ,  who  never  made 
A  shoe;  or  if  a  wight,  who  hated  trade, 
The  sails  and  tackle  for  a  vessel  bought, 
Madman  or  fool  he  might  be  justly  thought. 
But,  prithee,  whereas  the  difference,  to  behold 
A  wretch,  who  heaps  and  hides  his  darlinp:  gold  ; 
Who  knows  not  how  to  use  the  mat^y  (^tprc^ 
Yet  dreads  to  violate  the  sacred  ore  ? 

With  a  long  club,  and  ever-open  eyes^ 
To  sTuard  his  com  its  wretched  ma&ter  lies, 
Nor  dares,  though  hun;;ry,  toqch  the  hoarded  grain. 
While  bitter  herbs  his  frugal  life  sustain: 
If  in  his  cellar  lie  a  thousand  flasks 
(Nay,  Ut  them  rise  to  thrice  a  thousand  casks) 
Of  old  Falemian,  or  the  Cbii^n  vine, 
Yet  if  he  drink  mere  vinegar  for  wine ; 
If,  at  fourscore,  of  straw  he  made  his  bed. 
While  moths  upon  his  rotting  carpf^t?  fed ; 
By  few,  forsooth,  a  madman  he  is  thoqght. 
For  half  mankind  the  same  disease  have  caughL 

Thou  dotard,  cursed  in  the  love  fxf  pelf, 
For  fear  of  starving,  will  you  starve  yourself } 
Or  do  you  this  ill  gotten  treasure  save 
For  a  Itixurious  son,  or  favourite  slave  ? 
Ifow  little  would  thy  mass  of  money  waste. 
Did  you  on  better  oil  and  cabbage  feast. 
Or  on  thy  clotted  hair,  and  dandruif-head, 
A  sweeter,  more  expensive,  essence  shed ! 

If  nature  wish  for  no  immoderate  store. 
When  you  forswear,  and  rob,  and  :»t<;al  for  mtre. 


Still  mrp  you  sound  ?  Bift,  whjcn  your  Iblly  ravei^ 
Jf  jptt  fhooid  ftone  the  people,  or  your  slaves; 
Thofe  slaves,  whom  yon  with  pelf|  fyjm  precious! 

Curl  f, 

OrU 

What 
Nord 
Norb 
Boti 
Orwi 
Befor 

Yel  , 

Hisa< 
Hem 
laal 
Heca 
Flow 

Po( 
Ineai 
Quaff 
On  w( 
When 
|fish< 
Swift 

And  this  expedient  to  awake  him  tries: 
From  oat  h  jf  hags  he  ito*>n  Uie  ahining  stoic^ 
And  bids  a  orowd  of  people  couot  jt  q*ef ; 
Then  placed  the  table  near  bis  pati^t*f  bed, 
And  loud,  as  if  he  rous'd  him  from  the  dea4, 
**  Awake,  and  guard  your  wealth;  this  nio^eii| 

wake: 
Your,  ravening  heir  will  every  shilling  take."  [live; 
"  What !  whUe  I  live  ?"  "  Then,wake,that  yo-o  miiy 
Here  take  the  best  prescription  I  can  dve : 
Your  bloodless  veins,  your  appetite  will  fail. 
Unless  you  raise  them  by  a  powerful  meaL 
Take  this  ptisan— "  What  will  it  cost?  Nay,  hold.*? 
"  A  very  trifle."  •*  Sir,  I  will  be  tpW."— 
"  Three  pence."—**  Alas!  what  does  it  signify,  • 
Whether  by  doctors  or  b|y  thieyef  |  die?? 

DAIIA&IPPVI. 

Who  then  is  sound  ? 

STSaTlUlVS. 

Whoever's  not  a  fgol, 

]>AIIASirPUS« 

What  ^hink  you  of  the  miser  ? 

STEaTIHlUS* 

By  my  rale. 
Both  fool  and  madman* 


If  not  a  mtsar  I 


lUMASirrus. 

Is  he  sound  and  weU^ 

STE>TI!(1US. 

No, 

DAMAitrprs. 

I  prithee  tell. 
Good  Stoic,  why  ? 

STBRTINIUS. 

Let  us  suppose  yon  heaid 
An  able  doctor,  who  perchance  dedar*d 
His  patient's  stomncK  good;  ]ret  ahaU  he  rise^ 
Or  is  he  well  r   Ah !  no,  the  doctor  crie^ 
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Because  akeen  variety  of  paiiw 

Attack  the  wretch's  tide,  or  vex  his  reiof 

Vdu  ate  not  pei3ttr»d»  nor  to  gold  a  slave ; 
Let  H^ven  ycfur  grateful  sacrifice  receive. 
But  if  yoMr  br^  with  iwld  ambition  glows. 
Set  sail  where  hellebore  a(nu4ant  grows. 
For,  prithee,  say,  what  difercocc  cmn  you  iod. 
Whether  to  scotm^rels  of  the  taest  kind 
You  throw  away  your  wealth  in  lewd  excess 
Or  know  not  to  enjoy  what  you  F^^xsea? 
.  When  rich  Oppidius,  as  old  tales  relate. 
To  his  two  sons  divided  his  estate,  ^ 

Two  ancient  fenns,  he  call'd  them  to  his  b^. 
And  dying,  thus,  with  fettering  accent,  said: 
«*  In  your  loOse  robe  when  1  have  seen  yoo  bear 
Your  play-things,  Aulus,  wkh  an  heedless  air. 
Or  careless  give  them  to  your  friends  away. 
Or  with  a  ganiestees  desperate  spirit  play ; 
While  you,  Tiberius,  anxious  counted  o  er 
Your  childish  wealth,  and  hW  the  litUe  store, 
A  diflfei^iit  madness  seemM  to  be  your  «ite. 
Misers  or  spendthrifts  born  to  imitate. 
Then,  by  our  household  gods,  my  sons,  I  charge. 
That  you  ne'er  lessen,  thatyou  ne'er  enlarge 
What  teems  sufficient  to  yoor  tender  sire. 
And  nature's  most  unbounded  wants  require. 

"  Then  lest  ambition  tempt  ye,  hear  this  oath, 
By  whow  eternal  power  I  bind  ye  both : 
Cuw'd  be  the  wretch,  an  ^ect  of  my  hate, 
Whoe'er  accepts  an -omce  ih  the  state  1 
Will  you  in  largesses  exhaust  your  store, 
That  you  may  proudly  stalk  the  Circus  o  er ; 
Or  in  the  Capitdl  embronx'd  may  sUnd,  \ 

Spoil'd  of  vonr  fortsnae  and  paternal  land ; 
And  thus,  ferwoth,  Agrlppa's  praise  engage, 
Or  show,  with  Reynard's  tricks,  the  lion's  rage? 

Wherciire  does  AjaxXhus  unburied  lie? 

4  AQAHBMIMIf. 

We  are  a  king. 

sTEanwus. 

A  base  plebeian  I» 
And  ask  no  more. 

AGAMEMKOM. 

'Twasjust  what  we  decreed: 
But,  if  you  thing  it  an  unrighteous  deed, 
Speak  what  you  think.      We  heBc  our  rights 
resign. 

STEaTIllIUS. 

Greatest  of  monarchs,  may  the  powers  dkiae 
A  safe  return  permit  yon  ta  eiijoy. 
With  your  Victorious -ieet,  from  caio'd  Troy — 
Butimay  1  ask,  and  answer  without  fear? 

AGAMEMKON. 

You  may. 

ITKfcTIXItS. 

Then  wherefore  rots  great  Ajax  here. 
For  many!  a  •Grecian  sav'd  who  well  might  claim 
To  brave  Achilles  the  next  place  in  fame  ? 
Is  it  that  Priam,  and  the  sires  of  Ti«y» 
May  view  his  carcase  with  malignant  joy. 
By  whom  their  sons  fo  oft  destroy'd  in  fight 
Inf  their  own  country  want  the  funeral  rite  ? 

AOAMBITHON. 

A  thousand  sheep  the  frantic  kill'd,  and  cried, 
**  Here  both  Atrides;  there  Ulysses  died." 


STxaTOiitia^ 
When  yoor  dwtf  ^ild  yon  to  the  alta^  iedi. 
And  pour'd tbcf  salted  meal  upon  her  head; 
When  you  bebeM  the  k>vely  victim  slain. 
Unnatural  fiufaef !  were  yoo  sound  of  brain# 

AOAMEMKOM. 

Why  not? 

rrEniriNius. 

tbeai  what  did  frantic  Ajax  dks 
When  in  bis  xage  a  thousand  sheep  he  slew  I 
Nor  on  his  wife  or  son  he.  drew  his  sword. 
On  Atreus'  sons  alone  his  curaes  poo^^iU 
Nor  0^  his  brothel  tum'd  the  vengeful  stde^ 
Nor  did  Ulysses  his  resentment  feet 

AcAMiMitVA^; 
But  I,  while  adverse  winda  tempestuoni  roar; 
To  loose  our  fated  navy  fiom  the  shore 
Wisely  with  blood  the  powers  divine  atone-* 

What!  .your  own  blood,  you  inadmto^ 

Yes,  my  own^ 
But  yet  not  mad* 

STSaTUtlVS. 

*Tis  a  disofdei'd  head, 
Which,  by  the  passions  in' confusion  led, 
The  images  pf  right  and  wrong  mistakes, 
And  rage  or  folly  ho  great  difference  makes. 

Was  Ajax  mad,  when  thusu  \yooT  lambs  he  slew? 
And  are  your  senses  right,,  while  you  pursue. 
With  such  a  crime,  an  empty  title's  fame  ? 
Is  the  Aieart  pure,  high-swelling  for  a  name? 

Should  a  man  take  a  lambkin  in  his  chair. 
With  fondling  names  caress  the  spotless  fair ; 
Clothes,  maids,  and  gold,  as  for  his  child,  pfovlde. 
And  a  atout  husband  for  the  lovely  bride. 
His  civil  rites  the  jndge  would  take  away. 
And  to  trustees  in  guardianship  convey. 
I'hen  sure  you  will  not  c^ll  him  sound  of  braiii^ 
By  whom  his  daughter  for  a  lamb  was  slain. 
Folly  and  gui!t  are  madness  in  th'  extreme ; 
The  impious  and  the  mud  eternally  the  same. 
Blood-sCain'd  Belidna  thunders  round  his  bead. 
Who  is  by  glassy  Fame  a  captive  led. 

Now  try  the  sons  of  luxury,  you'll  find, 
Right  reason  proves  thuKi  fools  of  madding  kind. 
A  youth,  upon  his  father's  death,  receives 
A  thousand  talents,  and  his  onlers  gives. 
That  all  the  trades  of  elegance  and  taste. 
All  who  with  wit  and  humour  joy  a  feast. 
The  impious  crowd,  that  (ills  the  Tuscan  street. 
Early  next  morning  at  his  house  should  meet. 
What  then  ?  they  frequent  his  command  obey'd, 
And  thus  his  speech  the  wily  pander  made : 
"  Whatc'er  these  people  have:  whate'er  is  mine  j 
To  day,  to  morrow  send,  be  sure  is  thine." 

Hear  the  just  youth  this  generous  answer  make: 
,**  In  clumsy  boots,  dear  hunter,  for  my  sake,' 
You  sleep  in  wild  Lucania's  snowy  waste. 
That  I  at  night  on  a  whole  boar  may  feast 
For  fish  you  boldly  sweep  the  wintry  seas, 
That  I,  unworthy,  may  enjoy  my  ease. 
l<et  each  five  hundred  pounds,  with  pleasure,  talui- 
To  thee,  dear  pander,  I  a  present  make 
Of  twice  a  thousand,  that  with  al|  her  chariQs 
Your  wife  at  night  may  run  into  my  arms." 
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An  aoWf  sMi  disaoV^  a  we&ltby  pearl 
(The  pretious  ear-nng  of  4iifl  fiifovritie  gtrl> 
InviMgar,  and  ibui  |«xarioui  cfvalfHl 
A  thousand  solid  talcats  at  m  draught 
Had  he  not  equally  his  wiBdo»  showu^ 
Into  th^  sink  or  riyer  were  it  thrown  ? 

A  nohie  pair  of  brothers,  twins,  in  truth« 
In  all  th'  excesses,  triflesi  criines  of  youth, 
On  nightingales  of  nkmstrous  purchase  din'd  | 
What  biheir  process  f  Are  they  somd  of  mind  ? 

Supikife,  in  chlldisb  archHeeiarereliiH'd, 
A  bearded  sage  his  castle-cdttage  ft^ild. 
Play  odd  aafl  even,  ride  hfs  reedy  cane, 
And  yoke  his  hamess*d  mice,  'tis*  madness  plain. 
Butwhatif  teason,  powerful  reason,  prore 
Tis  more  than  equal  chiMishness  to  love  ? 
If  there's  no  dif&rencCj  whether  in  the  dust 
Yon  sport  your  hifiuit  works,  or,  high  in  lust. 
An  harlot's  cruelty  With  tears  deplore. 
Will  you,  like  ntuch-changM  Pblemonof  yofe, 
Throw  off  the  ensign^  of  the  dear  disease, 
The  arts  of  dress,  and  earnestness  to  please  ? 
For  the  gay  yo'ntb,  though  high  with  liquor  warm'd, 
Was  by  the  sober  saga^a  daetrine  charmed ; 
Chastis'd  he  listenM  to  th'  instructive  lore, 
And  from  his  head  the  breathing  ^rland  tore. 

A  peevish  boy  shall  proffer'd  fruit  despise : 
*•  Take  it,  dear  pappy*''    No,  and  yet  he  cries, 
If  you  refuse  it     Does  not  this  discover 
The  firoward  soul  of  a  discarded  lover. 
Thus  reasoning  with  himself?  **  What !  when  thus 

slighted 
Shall  I  return,  return  though  uninvited  ?" 
Yen,  he  shall  sure  return,  and  lingering  wait 
At  the  proud  doors  be  now  presumes  to  hate. 
"  Shall  1  not  go  if  she  submissive  send. 
Or  here  resolve,  my  injuries  shall  end  ? 
Expel rd,  recall'd,  shall  I  go  back  again  ? 
1^0  i  hi  her  kneel ;  for  she  shall  kneel  in  vain.'' 
When,  lo !  his  wily  servant  well  replied, 
"  Think  not  by  rule  and  reason,  sir,  to  guide 
What  ne'er  by  reason  or  by  measure  move. 
For  peace  and  war  succeed  by  turns  in  love; 
And  while  tempestuous  these  emotions  roll. 
And  float  with  blind  disorder  in  the  soul. 
Who  strives  to  fix  them  by  one  certain  rule. 
May  by  right  rule  and  reason  play  the  Ax>l." 
When  from  the  roof  the  darted  pippins  bound. 
Does  the  glad  omen  prove  your  senses  sound  ? 
Or  when  with  aged  tongue  you  lisp  your  phrases- 
Is  he  more  mad,  who  that  child-cottage  raises? 
Then  add  the  murders  of  this  fond  desire. 
And  with  the  sword  provoke  the  madding  fire. 

When  jealous  Marius  late  his  mistress  slew. 
And  from  a  precipice  himsdf  be  threw. 
Was  he  not  mad  ?  or  can  you  l^y  your  rule 
Condemn  the  murderer,  and  acquit  the  fool  ? 
But  though  in  civil  phrase  you  change  the  name, 
Madman  and  fool  for  ever  axe  the  same. 

With  hands  clean  wash'd,  a  sober,  ancient  wight 
Kan  praying  through  the  streets  at  early  light, 
*'  Snatph  ma  fimn  death;  grant  me  alone  to 

live  J 
Ko  mighty  boon;  with  ease  the  gods  can  give." 
Sound  were  his  senses :  yet,  if  he  were  sold, 
His  master  sure  this  weakness  must  have  told, 
And,  if  not  fond  a  law-suit  to  maintain. 
Must  have  confess'd  the  slave  unsound  of  brain. 
This  crowd  ii  by  the  doctrine  of  our  schools 
EoroJl  d  in  the  large  fkmily  of  fools. 


Her  child  beneath  a  qoarbfi  Aevier  flei 
For  full  five  mouths;  when  the  fond  aK>^er  COSt 
**  Sickness  and  healtn  are  thine,  aINpowerfol  Jor^i 
Then  fh>m  niy  son  this  dire  disease  remo^; 
,Aod  when  your  priests  thy  solemd  fast  procMa, 
Naked  the  boy  shall  stand  hi  tibei's  stream." 
ShouM  chance,  or  the  physlclin's  M,  ii^Triie 
Her  infant  finom  this  de^rate  disease;. 
The  frantic  dame  shiU  j^ubge  her  haple«  bo3r, 
Bring  back  the  foref,  ^nd  the  child  destroy.         ' 
Tell  me.  What  horroun  thus  htfve  tam'd  her  kfli? 
Of  the  good  gods  a  superstitious  dre^ 

DAiustrrvp^ 

Thdise  arms  Stertinius  gate  hie,  cmr  eiglitfa  sa|i^ 
-That  iione  onfliHtfisb'd  may  prtftoke  mv  r«ge: 
■Who  calls  me  mad,  skill  hear  himself  a  fbal| 
Aitd  know  be  tralto  his  mark  of  rhlieaJe< 

ttoaacg. 
Great  Stoic,  so  may  better  b«rgahis  ralN 
Your  roin'd  fortune,  tell  au^  If  yon  please. 
Since  foHifes  are  thdff  vaissda  in  their  kind. 
To  what  dear  madness  am  I  moat  mclbi'd  f 
For  I,  metfainks,  my  season  well  mamtaiof^ 

What!  did  Agate  then  suspect  bef  brab. 
When,  ,by  a  Bacchanaliaa  phredsy  led. 
In  her  own  hand  she  carried  her  son's  bead  t 

nOKACt* 

Since  we  must  yield  to  truth,  'tis  jiere  coofoiCy ,    , 
<  I  am  a  fool ;  with  madness  too  poasest. 
But  since  my  mind's  distemper'd«  If  j^oo  ptease^ 
What  seeitis  the  proper  kuid  of  my  disease  ? 

OAUmvm;    ' 

First  that  you  build,  and«  aoaroaiof  two  foot  heigbl| 
Mimic  the  mighty  stature  of  the  great 
While  you,  forsooth,  a  dwmf  in  arms,  deride 
His  haughty  spirit  and  gigantic  stride. 
Yet  are  you  less  ridiculous,  who  dare,    . . 
Mere  mimic,  with  Macenas  to  compare  ^ 
It  chanced  a  mother-frog  had  stroll'd  i  ~ 
When  a  fell  ox  upon  bet  young  ones  trod : 
And  only  one  escap'd,  who  thus  ewprtmn 
The  doleful  new»^**  All  me  I  amoasttoasbewt 
My  brothen  hath  destroy'd/*  •*  How  Uwfa^  ^ 

cries. 
And  swelling  forth — *^  wasthistbe  monater'ssiac  f 
Then  larger  grow»^*«  What!  to  ha  larger  stS  ?^ 
When  more  and  more  she  strives  bcr  Intlli  to  tfl; 
'*  Nay,  though  you  bursty  you  ne'er  shall  be  so 
No  idle  image,  Hoiaea,  of  thy  state.         ljgnaL*H 
Your  verses  too;  that  oil,  which  feeds  the  flaoKj 
If  ever  bard  was  wise,  be  thine  the  namei 
That  horrid  rage  of  temper— 

flOlACS. 

YetbafediMr 

SAWASim^S. 

That  Tast  ei^ense-^ 

VOtACf. 

Good  Stole,  mind  ywroMtft 

BAMASlnVS. 

Those  thousand  furious  passions  for  the  lair^ 

■OtACl. 

Thou  mightier  fool,  inferior  ideoti  spare. 
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SATIRE  IV. 

llOBACf.      CATItJI. 

p^flMCi  comes  my  Catlus?  whither  in  lllcbflalte^^ 

,CATIVI« 

;  have  BO  time  in  idle  prate  to  wute* 

I  must  awej  to  treaaare  in  my  mind 

II  set  of  precepts,  ^notel  and  refined  } 
>uch  as  Pythagoras  eonld  never  reach» 
^or  Socrates  nor  scienc'd  Plato  teach. 

JIORACp. 

:  ask  yonr  pardon,  and  oonl^  my  crime,- 
To  interrtpt  yon  at  so  cross  a  time.  . 
Bat  yet,  if  angfat  escap'd  ^iroogh  strangaae* 

gleet, 
^oa  shall  with  ease  the  wisdom  rteollect, 
l\rhether  yon  boast,  liom  aatore  or  from  art, 
rbis  wondrooi  gift  of  holding  things  by  heart* 

CATIVS. 

I  meant  to  store  them  tot^  in  my  head, 

rbe  matter  nice,  and  wrongbt  of  subtle  thread* 

HORACE. 

Bnt  prithee,  Catms,  what's  yjwr  sage's  name? 
Is  he  a  Roman,  or  of  forogn  ihme  ? 

CATIl^S. 

His  precepts  I  shall  wUlingly  reveal. 

And  sing  his  doctrines,  bat  his  nyme  conceal. 

Long  be  your  eggs  fiur  sweeter  than  the  round, 
Cock-eggs  they  are,  more  nourishing  and  sound. 
In  thirsty  fields  a  richer  colewort  grows. 
Than  where  the  watery  garden  overflows., 
if  by  an  Evening  guest  perchance  surprised, 
Lrst  the  tough  hen  (I  pray  you  be  advis»d) 
Should  quarrel  with  his  teeth,  Jlet  her  be  dfowa'd 
In  lees  of  wine,  and  she'll  be  tender  found. 
Best  flavoorM  mnshrooms  meadow  land  sopphee. 
In  other  kinds  a^anferoas  poison  lies. 

He  shall  witb  vigour  bear  the  i ommer's  hes^ 
Who  after  dinner  shall  be  sure  to  eat 
Jffis  mulbbrries^  of  blackest,  ripest  dyes, 
And  gatber'd  ere  themoning  Swn  arise. 
Auftdius  first,  most  injndicioas,  quaff'd 
Strong  wioe  and  honey  for  his  morning  draught 
With  lenient  beverage  fill  your  empty  vdns. 
And  smoother  mead  shall  better  soour  the  reiM. 
Sorrel  and  white-whie,  if  you  costive  prove, 
<And  museels,  all  obstructkms  shall  remo^Ni^ 
In  the  new  moon  all  shell-fidi  fill  with  juice. 
But  not  ail  sens  the  richer  sort  produoej 
The  largest  in  the  Lucrine  lake  we  find. 
But  the  Cirosan  are  of  sweeter  kind. 
Crayfish  hre  best  on  the  Mbenian  oonsts, 
And  soft  Tirantam  broadest  scollops  boMlf. 

If  nooaact  and  elegant  of  taste,    * 
let  none  presouMt  to  nnderstand  afeaA 
*Tn  not  (nO«igh  to  buy  the  precious  flA, 
But  know  what  sanoe  ghres  fiavonr  to  the  dWi» 
If  stewM  or  roasted  It  shall  relish  best, 
And  to  the  tabln  ronsd  Oi^  languid  gne^ 

If  the  half-tahited  flesh  of  bows  yon  bate, 
Let  the  round  dishes  bend  beneath  the  weight 
Of  thoaa  with  acorns  fed;  though  iat,  indl 
The  rait  am  vapid  flPOB  tht  maiiby  «ood» 


The  vlna^M  gMtfs  not  sSwnys  toeobM  fhra^ 
Wise  palates  choose  the  wmgs  of  pregnant  haw. 

Ifone  befbf«  me  so  sapient  to  engagn , 
To  tell  the  various  nature,  or  the  age 
Of  fish  and  fowl  j  that  secret  was  my  own. 
Till  my  judicious  palate  quite  unknown, 

4u  some  new  pastry  that  man's  genius  lies« 
Yet  In  one  art  'tis  meanness  to  be  wise.  ■      • 

For  should  we  not  be  careful,  lest  our  oil. 
Though  excellent  our  wine,  the  fish  should  spoil  f 

The  sky  serene,  set  out  your  Massio  wton; 
In  the  night  air  its  foulness  shall  refine,  ^ 
And  lose  the  scent,  unfriendly  to  thfe  nervesjr^ 
Through  linen  ^train'd,  no  flavour  it  preservei. 
He,  who  with  art  would  pour  a  stronger  wma 
On  smooth  Falemian  lecs,  Aould  well  reflna 
TW  incorporated  mass  with  pigeons'  eggs ; 
Thcfalling  yolk  will  carry  down  the  dreg% 

Stew'd  shrimps  and  Afric  cockles  shall  exolto 
A  jaded  drinker's  langnid  appetite ; 
But  lettuce  after  wine  is  cold  and  erode. 
Yet  ham  or  sausage  is  provoking  ibod ; 
Perhaps  he  moy  prefer,  with  higher  zest. 
Whatever  Ui  a  filthy  tavern's  drest 

Two  sorts  of  sauce  are  worthy  to  be  known; 
Simple  the  first,  and  of  sweet  oil  alone : 
The  other  mix'd  with  rich  and  generous  win^ 
And  the  tcue  pickle  of  Byzantian  brine ; 
Let  it  wit^hredded  hert)S  and  safiron  boil. 
And  when  it  cool|,'pour  in  Venefran  oil. 

Picenian  fruits  with  juicy  flavour  grow. 
But  Tibor's  with  superior  beauty  glow. 
Some  grapes  have  with  success  in  pots  been  tned  i; 
The  Alban  better  in  the  smoke  are  dried  | 
With  them  and  apples  and  the  Ices  of  f  !"»«>► 
White  pepper,  common  salt,  and  herring-bnhc,  ** 
I  first  invented  a  delicions  laast. 
And  gave  a  separate  plate  to  every  gueii. 
Monstitnis,  to  spend  a  fortune  on  a  dbh. 
Or  crowd  the  UUe  with  a  lead  of  fish  1 

It  strongly  turns  tho  stomach,  when  a  slavtt 
Shall  on  your  isap  the  greasy  tokens  leave 
Of  what  rich  aaoca  the  iuscions  caitiff  stole ; 
Or  when  vile  mould  incmste  yooc  antique  bowl. 
Brooms,  mats,  and  saw-dost  are  so^heaply  bou^it, 
Thatnot  to  hav«j  them  is  a  shameless  fsult. 
What !  sweep  with  dirty  broom  a  floor  inlaid. 
Or  on  fbul  conches  T^rrian  carpets  spread  ? 

HOaACg. 

Catlos,  by  friendsfiip,  by  the  powemdivint, 
Take  me  to  hear  this  learned  sage  ef  thinei 
For  though  his  rules  you  fiitbfirfly  express, 
This  mere  repeating  makes  the  pleattre  lei^ 
Besides,  what  joy  to  view  his  air  and  mien  t 
Trifles  to  yon,  because  full  often  semk    < 
Nor  mean  that  ardour,  whfch  my  broasthifiavas, 
To  visit  wisdom's  even  remoter  streams, 
Andliy  your  learned,  friendly  guidance  led, 
QuafiT  the  pure  prwsept  at  the  fonntain4m^ 


SATIRE  V. 

uiYsiBS.  ^TUitus; 

trtrssM. 
BesiDBs  thopreeeptft,  which  you  ^aVe  before;  ■ 
Retolvetha0a««s^  ai^  I  uk  no  teors : 
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Say  bf  wlurt  aril  ttod  metliodt  I  Buijr  ilni(ht 
Ri^r  the  roiatofa  lostartaU. 
HownoWyTiresaas?  wbeooe  tbose  leering  smiles  ? 

TIIBIIAS. 

Already  ▼ert'd  in  doable-dealing  wiles, 

Are  yon  not  satisfied  to  reach  itgaia  ^ 

Your  native  land,  and  view  yOur  deaf  demesne  } 

VttMEt. 


•^:' 


fiRftflAS; 

Sii^^  to  be  brief,  you  thudd^  tft  the  th6tight 
^want,  attend,  how  riches  ifiay  be  daAgfhf. 
Suppose  a  thrush,  or  any  dainty  itntif^. 
Be  sent  to' yon,  dispatch  it  on  the  wing 
To  some  rich  dotard.     What  yonr  gardert  f\Ms, 
1  be  choicest  honours  of  your  coltnr'd  fietdf. 
To  hmhe  McrificM,  and  let  him  taste; 
Before  your  gods,  the  vegetable  fea^ 
lliouffh  he.be  perjur*d,  tbongh'  tt  low-boVn  l^nar^^ 
StainM  with  fraternal  bloo^,  a  fugitive  slave, .     . 
Yet  wait  upon  him  at  his  least  command. 
And  always. bid  him  take  the  upper-hand. 

UtTSSES.' 

What!  shall  tJlysses  then  obey  the  eafl 
Of  such  a  wretch,  and  give  a  slave  the  watt  ? 
Not  thui  at  TrOy  I  prov'd  my  lofty  mind, 
Contending  eve^  with  the  nobler  kind. 


tHANaS'S  TRANSLAT<Oii 


TIRBS1AS. 


Then  poverty'*  yotir  fttte. 


And  be  it  so. 
l/et  me  ittrith  sonl  undaunted  undergo 
This  loathsome  evil,  since  my  valiant  heart 
In  gpreater  perils  bore  tf  manly  part. 
But  instant  tell  me,  prophet,  how  to  scrape 
Returning  wealth,  and  pile  the  ^lendid  heap. 

TIRESTAl. 

I  told,  and  tell  you :  you  may  safety  catch 
The  wills  of  doUnls,  if  you  wisely  watch ; 
And  though  one  hunks  or  two  perceive  the  cheat, 
Avoid  the  hook,  or  nibble  oif  the  bait. 
Lay  not  aside  your  golden  hope  of  prey. 
Or  drop  your  art,  though  baffled  in  your  play. 
Should  either  great  or  less  important  suit 

n  court  become  the  matter  of  dispute, 
Espouse  the  man  of  prosperous  affairs. 
Pregnant  with  wealth,  if  indigent  in  heirs ; 
Though  he  should  hamper  with  a  wicked  cause 
The  juster  party,  and  insult  the  laws. 
Despise  the  citizen  of  better  life, 
If  cloggM  with  children,  or  a  fruitful  wife. 
Accost  him  thus  (for  he  with  rapture  hears 
A  title  tingling  in  his  tender  ears)  : 
**  Quiutus,  or  PubJius,  on  my  faith  depend. 
Your  own  deserts  have  render'd  me  your  friend  : 
I  know  the  mazy  doubles  of  the  lavs, 
Untie  their  knots,  and  plead  with  vast  applause. 
Had  you  a  nut,  the  villain  might  as  well 
PJuck  out  my  eyes,  as  rob  you  of  the  shell. 


This  is  the  business  of  my  life  pnftst, 
That  yon  lose  nothing,  or  become  a  jest* 
Bid  him  go  borne,  of  i^s  swaet  self  take  can : 
Conduct  his  cause,  procec;iI,  andpeisevere, 
Should  the  red  dog-star  infimt  statues  split, 
C{f  ftit-pauinch'd  Furios  in  poetic  fit 
Bombastic  howl,  and,  while  the  tempest  bkMri. 
Bespawl  tbe  wintry  Alpii  with  hoarv  moM. 


ULYOkS. 

What!  are  you  mad,  or  purposM  to  prdpoi^ 
Obscure  prediblionr,  to  deride  toy  wOcs  f 

O  iOff  of  great  Laertes,  every  Oiing 
Shall  come  Co  pass,  or  niever,  as  I  sing; 
t.or  Phcnbuk,  monarch  of  tbe  toaeful  Nine 
Informs  my  soul,  and  gives  me  Co  dirine. 

ULYSSES. 

But,  goodTiresiai,  if  you  please,  reveal 
What  means  the  sequel  of  that  mystie  tMkr 

TiaCSIAS. 

What  time  a  youth,  who  shall  Miblimely  tnce 
From  fam'd  Apneas  his  heroic  race. 
The  Parthian's  dread,  triompbant  shall  u. 
His  boundless  empire  over  land  and  main: 
Nasica,  toth  to  reimburse  his  coin. 
His  blooming  daughter  shall  discreetly  JGUi 
To  stout  Coranus,  who  shall  slily  smoicn 
The  harpy's  aim,  and  turn  it  to  a  joke. 
The  son-in-law  shall  gravely  give  the  site 
His  witnessed  will,  and  presently  desire 
That  he  would  read  it :  coyly  he  complies. 
And  silent  pons  it  with  attentive  eyes. 
But  fiuds^  alas !  to  him  and  his  foriom 
No  l^egacy  bequeath'd--<except  to  monn. 
Add  to  these  precepts,  if  a  ciafty  U^y 
Or  freed-man,  manage  a  ddirions  ass. 
Be  their  ally;  their  faith  applaud,  that  yoo. 
When  absent,  may  receive  as  much  in  lien;' 
'Tis  good  to  take  these  outworks  to  his  pel( 
But  best  \Q  storm  the  citadel  itsalt 
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Writes  he  vile  verses  io  a  firantic  vein  ? 
Aagment  his  madness,  and  approve  the  strain: 
Prevent  his  asking,  if  he  loves  a  wench. 
And  let  your  wife  his  nobler  passion  quench. 

VLY8SBS. 

Can  you  suppose,  a  dame  so  chaste,  so.pure. 
Could  e*er  be  tempted  to  the  guilty  lure, 
"Whom  all  the  suitors  amorously  strove,  • 

In  vain,  to  stagger  in  her  plighted  love? 

TIRESIAS. 

The  youth  too  sparing  of  their  presents  came  ; 
They  lov*J  the  banquet,  rather  than  the  dame  j 
And  thus  your  prudent,  honourable  spouse. 
It  seems,  wds  faithful  to  her  nuptial  vows. 
But  had  she  once  indulgM  the  dotard's  glee, 
Smack'd  her  old  cull,  and.sbar'd  the  spoil  with 

She  j^tfsF  after  could  be  terrified, 
Sa^jAbu^ 
nt  tell 
A  fact  tbi 
An  hag  ai 
-  Was  thus 
Stiff  to  th 
Her  heir  i 
She,  likel 
That  she 
From  bin 
Had-  stuc 
Be  cau 
Kor  sink  beneath,  nor  over  act  your  part, 
A  noisy  fellow  must  of  course  offend 
The  surly  temper  of  a  sullen  friend: 
Yet  be  not  mute — like  Davus  in  the  play 
With  head  inclin'd,  his  awful  nod  obey, 
Creep  into  favoijr:  if  a  ruder  gale 
Assault  his  face,  admonish  him  to  veil 
His  precious  pate.      Oppose  your  shoulders, 

proud 
To  disengage  him  from  the  bustling  crowd.  * 
If  he  loves  prating,  haag  an  ear :  should  lust 
Of  empty  glory  be  the  blockhead's  gust. 
Indulge  his  eager  appetite,  and  puff 
The  growing  bladder  with  inspiring  stuff. 
Till  he,  With  hands  uplifted  to  the  skies. 
Enough!  enough!  in  glutted  rapture  cries. 

When  he  shall  free  you  from  your  servile  fear, 
And  tedious  toil;  when  broad  awake,  you  hear: 
"  To  good  Ulysses,  my  right  trusty  slave, 
A  fourth  division  of  my  lands  I  leave :" 
"  Is  then'*  (as  void  of  consolation,  roar) 
*'  My  dearest  friend,  my  Dama  now  no  more  ? 
Where  shall  I  And  another  man  so  just. 
Firm  in  his  love,  and  faithful  to  his  trust  ?^' 
^Squeeze  out  some  tears :  'tis  fit  in  such  a  case 
To  cloak  your  joys  beneath  a  mournful  face. 
Though  left  to  your  discretionary  care. 
Erect  a  tomb  magnificently  fair. 
And  let  your  neighbours,  to  proclaim  abroad 
Your  fame,  the  pompous  funeral  applaud. 

If  any  vassal  of  the  will -compeers, 
With  asthma  gasping,  and  advanc'd  in  years. 
Should  be  dispos'd  to  purchase  house  or  land, 
Tell  him  ths^t  be  may  readily  command 
Whatever  may  to  your  proportion  come, 
And  for  the  value,  let  him  name  the  sum- 
But  I  am  summon'd  by  the  queen  of  Hell 
Back  to  the  shades.     Liv«  artful,  and  farewell* 

YOL  XIX. 


SATIRE  VL 

I  OFTEN  wish'd  I  had  a  fartn, 
A  decent  dwelling  snug^  and  warm> 
A  garden,  and  a  spring  as  pure 
As  crystal  .running  by  my  door. 
Besides  a  little  ancient  grove. 
Where  at  my  leisure  I  might  rove. 

The  gracious  gods,  to  crown  my  bliss. 
Have  granted  this,  and  more  than  this; 
I  have  enough  in  my  possessing ; 
Tis  welf;  I  ask  no  greater  blessing, 

0  Hermes !  than  remote  from  strife 
To  have  and  hold  them  for  my  life. 

If  I  was  nllm»r  known  to  raise 

My  fortune  hy  dishonest  ways. 

Nor,  lik(»  the  spendthrifts  of  the  times. 

Shall  ever  sink  it  by  my  Crimes: 

If  thus  I  neither  pfay  nor  ponder —  ' 

Oh !  mig:ht  I  have  that  angle  yonder, 
ich  disproportions  now  my  field, 
at  satisfaction  it  w6uld  yiefd ! 
lat  some  lucky  chance  but  threw 
ot  of  silver  in  my  view, 
ately  to  the  man,  who  bought 
very  land  in  which  he  wrought! 
am  pleas'd  with  my  condition. 
Car,  and  grant  this  last  |>etitionx 
Lilgent,  let  my  cattle  batten, 
all  things,  but  my  fancy,  fatten, 
i  thou  continue  still  to  guard, 
hou  art  wont,  thy  suppliant  h^. 
Whenever  therefore  I  retreat    z^*^ 

From  Rome  into  my  Sabine  seat. 

By  mountains  fenc'd  on  either  side. 

And  in  my  castle  fortified, 

What  can  I  w^ite  with  greater  pleasure. 

Than  satires  in  familiar  measure  ? 

Nor  mad  ambition  there  destroys, 

Nor  sickly  wind  my  health  annoys ; 

Nor  noxious  autumn  gives  me  pain. 

The  ruthless  undertaker-^  gain. 
Whatever  title  please  thine  ear. 

Father  of  moniing,Jauu8,  hear. 

Since  mprtal  men,  by  Heaven's  decree. 

Commence  their  toils,  imploring  thee. 

Director  of  the  busy  throng. 

Be  thou  the  prelude  of  my  song. 

At  Rome,  you  press  me :  "  Without  fail 

A  friend  expects  you  for  his  bail ; 

Be  nimble  to  perform  your  part. 

Lest  any  rival  get  the  start. 

Though  rapid  Boreas  sweep  the  ground. 

Or  winter  in  a  narrower  round 

Contract  the  day,  through  storm  and  snow, 

At  all  adventures  you  must  go." 
When  bound  beyond  equivocation. 

Or  any  mental  reservation. 

By  all  the  ties  of  legal  traps, 

And  to  my  ruin,  too,  perhaps, 

1  still  must  bustle  through  the  crowd. 
And  press  the  tardy;  when  aloud 

A  foul -mouth 'd  fellow  reimburses 

This  usage  with  a  peal  of  curses. 

*'  What  madness  hath  possessed  thy  pate 

To  justle  folk  at  such  a  rate, 

When  pufiing  through  the  streets  you  sdour 

To  meet  Maecenas  at  an  hour?" 

This  pleases  me,  to  tell  the  troth. 
And  is  as  honey  to  my  tooth* 

A  a  a 
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Ym  vlwa  t  TMch  th'  Sflquiliflln  Hill 
(Tb«t  dotthTuI  seem,  ami  gloomy  still) 
Jk  tbounnd^osy  caret  surround  me, 
Distract  my  senses,  and  confound  me. 
*'  Roecius  entreated  you  to  meet 
At  court  to  moirotr  before  eight— 
The  secretaries  hate  implor'd 
Your  presence  at  th«ir  council -boa vd-** 
Pray,  take  this  patent,  and  prevail 
Upon  your  friend  to  fix  the  aeal— " 
**  Sir,  I  shall  try'*— ffc«>Ue8  the  man. 
More  urgent:  '*  If  you  pleaae  you  can«— '^ 

n'is  mon;  than  seven  years  complete. 
It  hardly  wants  a  month  of  eight. 
Since  great  Maecenas'  favour  gtracMl  me. 
Since  first  among  his  friends  he  plac'd  wut. 
Sometimes  to  carry  in  his  chair, 
A  mile  or  two,  to  take  the  aixv 
And  might  entrust  with  idle  Chat, 
Discouraing  upon  this  or  that. 
As  io  a  free  familiar  way, 
' '  How,  tell  me,  Horace,  goes  the  day  ? 
Think  you  the  TbnMrian  can  engage 
The  Syrian  Hector  of  the  stageT 
This  morning  air  is  vary  bad 
For  folks  who  are  but  thinly  clad." 

Our  conversation  chiefly  dwells 
On  these,  and  such  like  bagatellas. 
As  might  the  veriest  prattler  hear. 
Or  be  repos'd  in  leaky  ear. 
Yet  every  day,  and  every  hour, 
I'm  more  enslaved  to  envy's  power. 
•*  Our  son  of  fortune  (with  a  pox) 
Sate  with  Maroenas  in  the  box. 
Just  by  the  stage :  you  might  remark, 
They  play'd  together  in  the  park." 

Should  any  rumour,  without  bead 
Or  tail,  about  the  streets  be  spread, 
Whoever  meets  me  gravely  nods. 
And  says,  "  As  you  approach  tfaoB  gods, 
It  is  /lo  mystery  to  you. 
What  do  the  I^cians  mean  to  do?" 
•*  Indeed  I  know  not"—"  How  you  joke, 
And  love  to  sneer  at  simple  folk !" 
"  Then  vengeance  seize  this  head  of  mine. 
If  I  have  heard  or  can  .divine—" 
"Yet,  prithee,  where  are  Caesar's  bands 
Allotted  their  debenture-lands  ?" 
Although!  swear  I  know  no  more 
Of  that  than  what  they  ask'd  before. 
They  stand  amaz'd,  and  think  me  grows 
The  closest  mortal  ever  known. 

Thus,  iq  this  giddy,  busy  maee 
1  lose  the  sun-shine  of  my  days. 
And  oft  with  fervent  wish  repeat-^ 
'*  When  shall  T  see  my  sweet  retreat  I 
Oh  !  when  with  books  of  sages  deep, 
Sequester'd  ease,  and  gentle  sleep, 
In  sweet  oblivion,  blissful  balm  \ 
The  busy  cares  of  life  becalm  ? 
Oh !  when  shaM  I  enrich  my  veins. 
Spite  of  Pythagoras,  with  beans? 
Or  live  luxurioua  in  my  C(»ttage, 
On  bacon  ham  and  savoury  pottage? 
O  joyous  fOights !  delicious  feasts ! 
At  which  the  gods  might  be  my  guests*** 
Iftly  friends  and  I  regal'd,  my  slaves 
Enjoy  what  their  rich  master  leaves. 
There  every  guest  may  drink  aod  iU, 
7a  much,  or  little^  as  ^  wjiJ, 


tBANCIS'S  TRANSLATION 


Exempted  from  the  bedlam-rdai 
Of  soaring  prodigals  tod  fools : 
Whether,  in  merry  mood  or  whia^ 
He  fills  bis  bumper  to  the  bsim, 
Or  better  pleas'd  to  let  it  pass, 
Grows  mellow  with  a  moderate  glass. 
Nor  this  man^  house,  nor  that^s 
Becomes  the  subject  of  debate; 
Norairhether  Lepoa,  the  bufiooo. 
Can  dance,  or  not,  a  rigadpon ; 
But  what  concerns  us  more,  I  trow^ 
And  were  a  scandal  not  to  know; 
Whether  our  bliss  consist  in  store 
Of  riches,  or  in  virtoels  lore : 
Whether  esteem,  or  private  cods. 
Should  guide  us  in  the  choice  of  fHeodil 
Or  what,  if  rightly  understood, 
Man's  real  bliss,  and  sovereign  good. 

While  thus  we  spend  the  social  mgh^ 
Still  mixing  profit  with  delight,  \ 

My  neighbour  Cervius  never  faib  ^ 

To  club  his  part  in  pithy  talcs: 
Stippose,  Arellius,  one  should  tiniat 
Your  anxious  opulence 
A  country  mouse,  as 
Of  old  invited  to  his  oel 
and  witi 

lin  the  co 

I,  andful 

nost  of  bis  affisin, 

Ist  of  his  frugality 
Would  give  a  loose  to  hospitality. 
In  short,  he  goes,  and  freely  fetches 
Whole  ears  of  hoarded  oats,  and  velciMta 
Dry  grapes  and  raisins  cross  bis  ohaps^ 
And  dainty  t^acon,  but  in  scraps, 
If  delicacies  could  invite 
My  squeamish  courtier's  appetite. 
Who  tum'd  his  nose  at  every  dish. 
And  saucy  piddled,  with  a— pish ! 

The  master  9f  the  house,  reclin'd 
On  downy  chaff,  more  temperate  din'd 
On  wheat,  and  darnel  from  a  manger. 
And  left  the  dainties  for  the  stranger. 

The  cit,  displeas'd  at  his  repast, 
Address'd  our  simple  host  at  last: 
"  My  friend,  what  pleasure  can  you  find. 
To  live  tbisnnounuin's  back  behind? 
Would  you  prefer  the  town  and  men. 
To  this  wild  wood,  and  dreary  den. 
No  longer,  moping,  loiter' here. 
But  go  with  me  to  better  cheer. 

**  Since  animals  but  draw  their  bcaall^ 
And  ha\*e  no  being  after  death : 
Since  nor  the  little,  nor  the  great. 
Can  shun  the  rigour  of  their  late  ; 
At  least^  be  merry  while  you  -may. 
The  life  of  mice  is  but  a  day : 
Come  then,  ■  my  friend,  to  pleasure  giat 
The  little  life  you  have  to  live.*' 
Enconrag'd  thus,  the  country  BDOost^ 
Transiported,  sallies  from  iiis  house: 
Tliey  both  set  out,  in  hopes  to  oraiA 
At  night  beneath  the  city  waU ; 
And  now  the  night,  elaps'd  eleven. 
Possessed  the  middle  space  of  Heaves, 
When  in  a  rich  and  splcodid  dome 
They  stopp'd,  and  found  then^selves  at 
Where  ivory  couches,  oversprsad 
With  Tyriau  earpels,  gWiwig,  M 
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th^  cUitW  ey«.    To  lure  the  taste, 
The  fragmentt  of  a  coitly  feast. 
Remaining,  drest  but  yesterday. 
In  baskets,  pil'd  on  baskets,  lay. 

The  courtier  on  a  {»Qr|lle  seat ' 
fiad  plac*d  his  rustic  friend  in  state,  ' 

Then  bustled,  like  a  busy  host. 
Supplying  dishes  boiPd  and  roaot, 
Kor  yet  omits  the  courtier's  duty 
Of  tasting,  ere  he  brings  the  booty« 

The  country-mouse,  with  rapture  itraOge, 
lU>joices  in  his  fair  exchange. 
And  lolling,  like  an  easy  guest. 
Enjoys  the  cheer,  and  cracks  his  jest- 
When,  on  a  sudden,  opening  gates, 
Loud-jarring,  shook  them  from  their  seats. 

They  ran,  affrighted,  thnnigh  the  room, 
And.  apprt* heosire  of  their  doom. 
Now  trt;mblc<I  more  and  more ;  when,  bark  I 
The  niaiitiff-dogs  liegan  to  bark ; 
The  dome,  to  raise  the  tumult  more, 
Resounded  to  the  surly  roar. 

The  bumkin  then  concludes,  '*  Adieu! 
This  life,  perhaps,  agrees  with  you : 
My  jf rove,  and  cave,  secure  from  snares, 
Shall  comfort  me  with  chaff  and  tares.** 


SATIRE  Vll. 

^VUS.      HOILACK. 
DATUS* 

l^LL  heaf  no  more,  and  with  Impatience  bum. 
Slave  as  I  am,  to  answer  in  my  turn^ 
And  yet  I  feap— 

horaci. 

"What!  Darus,  is  it  you? 

DAVt;s. 
Ves.     Davus,  sir,  the  fisithful  and  the  true. 
With  wit  enough  no  sudden  death  to  fear— 

HOKACB. 

Well.     Since  this  jovial  season  of  the  year 
thermits  it,  and  our  ancestors  ordain, 
No  more  thy  dear  impetinence  restrain. 

DAVtS. 

Among  mankind,  while  some  with  steady  view 
One  constant  course  of  darling  vice  pursue. 
Most  others  float  along  the  changing  tide, 
And  now  to  virtue,  now  to  vice  they  glide. 
to !  from  three  rings  how  Priscus  plays  the  light  j 
Now  shows  his  naked  hand — the  various  wight 
With  every  hour  a  diffsrent  habit  wears : 
Now  in  a  palace  haughtily  appears. 
Then  hides  him  in  some  vile  and  filthy  pince. 
Where  a  clean  slave  would  blush  to  show  his  face|: 
Now  rakes  at  Rome,  and  now  to  Athens  flies ; 
Intensely  studies  with  the  learn'd  and  wise. 
Sure  all  the  gods,  who  rule  this  varying  Earth, 
In  deep  despite  presided  at  his  birth. 

Old  Volanerius,  once  that  man  of  joke. 
When  the  just  t^ut  his  crippled  fingers  broke. 
Maintained  a  slave  to  gather  up  the  dice,  « 

So  constant  was  he  to  his  darling  vice. 
Yet  less  a  wretch  than  he  who  now  maintains 
A  steady  course,  bow  driTM  with  looser  reioHi 


BOkACX. 

Tell  me,  thou  tedious  varlet,  whither  tends 
Hiis, putrid  stuff?  ' 

SAVUS. 

At  you  direct  it  bends* 
itoaAcx. 
Atme,  youacoundrel? 

DAVt^S. 

When  with  lavish  praisd 
You  vaunt  the  happiness  of  ancient  days. 
Suppose  some  god  should  take  yon  at  your.  word. 
Would  you  not  scorn  the  blessing  you  implored  r 
Whether  not  yet  convinced  as  yoy  pretend,    • 
Or  weak  the  cause  of  virtue  to  defend^ 
While  sinking  in  the  mire  you  strive,  in  vaioy 
Too  deeply  plung'd,  to  free  your  foot  again. 

When  you're  at  Rome,  the  country  has  your 
sighs; 
A  rustic  grown,  you  vaunt  iqto  the  skies 
The  absent  town.     Perchance,  if  uninvited 
To  sup  abroad,  oh  !  then  you're  so  delighted 
With  your  own  homely  meal,  that  one  would  thii^ 
That  he,  who  next  engages  you  to  drink, 
Must  tie  you  neck  and  heels  j  you  seem  so  blest. 
When  with  no  bumper- invitation  prest 

But  should  Msecenas  bid  his  poet  wait, 
(Great  folks,  like  him,  can  never  sdp  till  late) 
Sputtering  with  idle  rage  the  house  you  rend, 
"  Where  is  my  essence  ?  Rogues,  what,  nontt 

-      attend?" 
While  the  buffoons,  y<m  promis'd  to  have  treated. 
Sneak  off  with  curses^^naot  16  be  repeated. 

Fond  of  my  guts,  too  fond,  perhaps,  I  seem  ; 
I  throw  my  nose  up  to  a  savoury  steam : 
Or  folks  may  call  me  careless,  idle  sot. 
Or  say  I  plt^ge  too  oft  the  other  pot : 
But  shall  the  man  of  deeper  vice,  like  you. 
With  malice  unprovokM  my  faults  pursue. 
Because  with  specious  phrase,  and  terms  of  art. 
You  clothe,  forsooth,  the  vices  of  your  heart  ? 

What  if  a  greater  fool  your  worship's  found. 
Than  the  poor  slave  you  bought  for  twenty  pound? 
Think  not  to  fright  me  with  that  threatening  air; 
Nay,  keep  your  temper,  sir,  your  fingen  spare. 
While  I  the  maxims,  sage  and  wise,  repeat, 
Taught  me  by  Crispin's  porter  at  his  gate. 

You  tempt  your  neighbour's  wife ;  an  humble 
harlot 
Contents  ppor  Davus — who's  the  greater  variet  ? 
When  nature  fires  my  veins,  I  quench  the  flame. 
And  leave  the  fair-one  with  unii^jurM  fame. 
Nor  shall  one  jealous  care  disturb  my  breast. 
By  whom  the  wanton  shall  be  next  possest. 
When  you  throw  off  those  ensigns  of  your  pride. 
Your  ring,  your  judge's  robe,  and  basely  hide. 
Beneath  a  slave's  vile  cap,  your  essenc'd  hair. 
Say,  are  you  not  the  wretch  whose  clothes  you  wear  ? 
Then  Where's  the  difference,  whether  you  engage. 
Through  scourges,  wounds  and  death,  to  mount 

the  stage. 
Or  by  the  conscious  chamber-maid  are  prest 
Quite  double,  neck  and  heels,  into  a  chest  ? 

The  husband's  vengeance  o'er  the  wife  extends^ 
But  yet  his  juster  wrath  on  you  descends  : 
For  she  ne'er  strolls  abroad  in  vile  disguise. 
And,  when  her  lewder  wishes  highest  rise. 
She  dares  but  half  indulge  the  sin ;  afraid. 
Even  by  the  man  she  loves,  to  be  betray'd* 
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YoQ  take  theyok«,  and  to  the  hosband's  rage 
Your  fortune,  person,  Kfe,  and  fame  engige. 
Have  you  escaped  ?.  Methinks,  yotir  fbtare  cafe 
Might  wisely  teach  ycni  to  avoid  the  snare* 
No ;  3roo  wltb  ardbiir  to  the  danger  run^ 
And  dare  a  second  time  to  be  undone. 
Repeated  slave!  what  beast,  that  breaks  hischaiil. 
In  love  with  bondage  would  return  again  ? 

But  you,  it  seems,  ne'er  touch  tht'.  wedded  dame— > 
Then,  by  the  son  of  Jove,  I  here  disclaim 
The  iwmeofthief,  when,  thohgh  with  backward  eye, 
I  wisely  pass  the  silver  goblet  by. 
3ut  tafke  the  danger  and  the  shame  away. 
And  vagrant  nature  bounds  upon  her  prey, 
fuming  the  reins.    But  say,  shall  yQu  pretend 
O'er  me  to.  lord  it»  who  can  vilely  bend 
To  each  proud  master ;  to  each  changing  boar 
A  very  slave  ?  Not  even  the  prsBtor's  power, 
'With  thrice-repeated  rites,  thy  fears  control. 
Or  vindicate  the  freedom  of  thy  soul. 

But  jas  the  slave,  who  lords  it  o'er  Che  rest. 
Is  still  a  slave,  a  master-slave  at  beat, 
$Q  art  thou,  insolent,  liy  me  obeyed ; 
Thou  thing  of  wood  and  wires,  by  others  play'd. 


HOaACI* 


Who  then  it  free  ^ 


The  wise,  who  well  mAintauii 
Aa  empire  t>^er  himself;  whom  neither  chains, 
Nor  want,  nor  death,  with  slavish  fear  inspire ; 
Who  boldly  answers  to  his  warm  desire ; 
Who  can  ambitioa's  vaineat  gifts  despise  ; 
Firm  in  himself,  who  on  himself  relies ; 
PolishM  and  round  who  runs  his  proper  tooune. 
And  breaks  misfortune  with  superior  force. 

What  is  there  here,  thai' you  can  justly  claim, 
Or  call  your  own  ?  When  an  imperious  dame 
Demands  her  price,  with  insults  vile  pursues  thee  | 
Driven  out  of  doors  with  water  well  bedews  thee,  i 
Then  calls  you  back;  for  shame,  shake  off  her 

chain,  ^ 

And  boldly  tell  her  you  are  free-^In  vain  ; 
A  tyrant-ford  thy  better  will  restrains. 
And  spurs  thee  hard,  and  breaks  thee  to  his  reins. 

If  some  fam'd  piece  the  painter's  art  displays. 
Transfix!  you  stand,  with  admiration  gaze ; 
But  is  your  worship^s  folly  less  than  mine, 
When  I  with  wonder  view  some  rude  design 
In  crayons  or  in  charcoal,  to  invite 
The  crowd,  to  see  the  gladiators  fight  ^ 
Methinks,  In  very  deed  they  mount  the  stage. 
And  seem  in  real  combat  to  engage : 
Now  in  strong  attitude  they  dreadful  bend ; 
Wounded  they  wound ;  they  parry  and  ddend : 
Yet  Davus  is  with  rogue  and  rascal  grac'd. 
But  you're  a  critic,  and  a  man  pf  taste. 
I  am,  forsooth,  a  good-for-nothing  knave. 
When  by  a  smoking  pasty  made  a  slave  i 
|n  you  it  shows  a  soul  erect  and  great. 
If  you  refuse  even  one  luxurious  treat. 
Why  may  not  I,  like  you,  my  guts  obey  7 — 
**  My  shoulders  for  the  dear  indulgence  pay." 
Bnt  should  not  you  with  heavier  stripes  be  taught, 
Who  search  for  luxuries ;  how  dearly  bought ! 
Porsoon  this  endless,  this  repeated  feast. 
Its  refish  lost,  shall  pall  upon  the  taste ; 
Then  shall  your  tremblhig  limbs  refuse  the  weight 
Of  a  vile  carcass  with  disease  replete. 


HoW^seldom  from  the  ladi  a  dave  escapes, 
Who  trucks  some  trifle,  that  he  stole,  for  gripfli 
And  shall  we  not  the  servile  glutton  rate. 
To  please  his  throat  who  sells  a  good  estate? 
You  cannot  spend  one  vacant  hour  alone ; 
You  cannot  naake  that  vacant  hoar  your  ovn. 
A  self-deserter  from  yourself  you  stray, 
And  now  with  wine,  and  now  with  sleep,  allsy 
Your  cares :  in  vain ;  companions  blaH  ss  nu^ 
Thy  pressing  cares,  arrest  thee  in  thy  flight 

BOSACB. 

Is  there  no  stone  ^ 

DAV1JS* 

At  whom,  good  sir,  to  thnwit? 

hoiaCs. 
Have  t  no  dart } 

DAWS. 

What  mischief  aUs  ottir  poet  ? 
He's  mad,  or  making  verses. 

■OXACE. 

Hence,  yt>a  knaire. 
Or  in  my  form  I'll  send  you,  the  niatli  ilsv^ 


SATIRE  VIII. 

BOtACX.      PVHDAKIUi: 


Trtsr  tolcl  me,  that  yon  spent  the  jovial  night 
With  Nasidienos,  that  same  happy  wight, 
From  early  day,  or  you  had  been  my  gue* ; 
But,  prithee,  tell  me  how  you  lik'd  yeor^sit 

POVDAHnJS. 

Sure  never  better. 

ItOXACB. 

1*ell  me,  if  you  plesse^ 
How  did  you  fot  your  appetite  appease. 

PUHDANros. 

First  a  Lucanian  boar,  of  tender  krod, 
Canght,  says  our  host,  in  a  soft,  soothsfi  vi>^ 
Around  him  lay  whatever  could  excite, 
With  pungent  force,  the  jaded  appetite; 
Rapes,  lettuce,  radishes,  anchovy-brine, 
With  skcrrets,  and  the  lees  of  Coan  wine. 

This  dish  remov'd,  a  slave  expert  and  sbis 
With  purple  napkin  wip'd  a  maple  table. 
Another  sweeps  the  fragments  of  the  feast, 
That  nothing  useless  m^t  ofllend  the  goest  ' 

At  Ceres'  feast  as  Attic  virgin  walks 
Solemn  and  slow,  so  black  Hydaspes  stalks 
With  right  CsBCubian,  and  the  wines  of  Orsece- 
Of  foreign  growth,  that  never  cross'd  the  lesi. 
If  Alban  and  Falemian  please  you  more, 
So  says  our  host,  you  may  have  both  good  stort; 
Poor  wealth  indeed— 

BOIACI. 

But  tell  me,  whowwetha^ 
Thqs  happy  to  ei^oy  such  kiscioat  fine  ^ 

pDHSAiinrs. 
On  tiki  Mt  bed  Thurinos  lay'beiwesu 
VariHtaadme,  if  hayly  i^gfatl  wtm'i.  - 
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Senrilins  nnd  Vibidius  both  were  there, 
Broui^t  by  MaBcenas,  and  with  him  they  share 
The  iniddie  bed.     Our  master  of  the  feast 
On  tbe  third  couch,  in  seat  of  honour  plac'd, 
Porcius  betwixl  and  Non>entanus  lies ; 
Porcius,  who  archly  swallows  custard  pies. 
'   Whatever  of  <;urious  relish  lay  unknown 
Is  by  Nomentane  with  his  finger  shown ; 
For  we,  poor  Iblk,  unknowing  of  our  feast. 
Eat  fob  and  wild  fowl — of  no  common  taste. 
But  he,  to  prove  how  luscious  was  the  treat, 
With  a  broil'd  flounder's  entraib  crowds  my  plate. 
Then  tells  me,  apples  are  more  ruddy  bright. 
If  gathpr'd  by  fair  Lena's  waning  light 
He  best  can  tell  you  where  the  difference  ]ie»— — 
But  here  Servilius  to  Vibidius  cries^ 
**  Sure  to  be.poisonM,  unreveng*d  we  die. 
Unless  we  drink  the  wretched  miser  dry. 
Slave,  gire  us  larger  glasses. ''-rrrStruck  with  dread, 
A  fearfu)  pale  our  landlord's  face  o'erspread ;    ^ 
Great  were  his  terrours  of  such  drinking  folk/ 
Whether  with  too  mupb  bitterness  they  joke, 
Or  that  hot  wines,  dishonouring  his  feast, 
Deafen  tbe  subtle  judgment  pf  the  taste. 
When  our  two  cfuimpions  had  tbe^r  facers 
crownM, 
We  did  them  justice,  ^nd  t|ie  glass  wept  round; 
His  parasites  alone  his  anger  fearM, 
And  the  full  flask  unwillingly  they  sparM. 

In  a  Large  dish  an  outstretched  lamprey  lies. 
With  shrimps  all  floating  round:    the  master 

crie^, 
*f  This  fish,  Mscenas,  big  with  spawn  was  caught. 
For  after  spawning-time  its  flesh  is  naught. 
The  sauce  is  mix'd  with  olive-oil ;  the  best. 
And  purest  from  the  vats  Venafran  prest. 
And,  as  it  boiled,  we  pourM  in  Spanish  brine, 
|for  less  than  five-year-old  Italian  wine. 
A  little  Cbian's  better  when  'tis  b(^V4^ 
By  any  other  it  is  often  spoUM. 
Tbenoras  white  pepper  p'ejr  it  gently  pour'd. 
And -vinegar  of  I  lesbian  vintage  soorM. 
I  first  among  the  men  of  sapience  knew 
Roquets  and  herbs  in  coclcle-brine  to  stew, 
Though  in  the  same  rich  pickle,  'tis  coof^ 
His  uQwashM  cniy-fish  sase  Curtillus  dressM." 

But  1o !  the  canopy,  that  o'er  us  spreads, 
Tumbled,  in  hideous  ruin,  on  our  head^ 
With  dust,  bow  black !  not  such  the  clouds  arise 
When  o'er  the  plain  a  northern  tempest  flies. 
Some  borrours,  yet  more  horrible,  we  dread. 
But  rsuse  us,  when  we  found  the  danger  fled. 

Poor  Rufuf  droop'd  bis  head,  an<|  sadly  cried, 
As  if  his  only  son  untimely  died. 
Sure  he  had  wept,  till  weeping  ne*er  had  end, 
But  wise  Nomentane  thus  up-iais'd  his  fnen4: 
••  Fortune,  tho"xruelIest  of  ppwers  diving. 
To  joke  poor  mortals  is  a  joke  pf  tbine." 
While  Varitis  with  a  napkin  scarce  spppfey^/d 
His  laughter,  Balatro,  who  love^  a  jest. 
Cries,  "  Such  the  lot  of  life;  nor  must  you  claim. 
For  all  your  toils,  a  fair  return  of  famf. 
IVbile  you  are  tortur'd  thus,  and  toim'Vith  pain, 
A  guest  like  roe,  polite,  to  entertain 
With  bread  well  bek*d,  witli  sauces  seanon'd  right, 
And  all  your  sla'v^  most  elegai^tly  dight, 
Down  fails  the  canopy,  a  trick  of  fate, 
3r  a  groom-fpotman  stumbling  breaks  a  plate. 
3<x>d  fortunes  hides,  adversity  calls  forth, 
k  landlord's  geQias^  and  9,  general's  worth.'^ 


To  this  mine  hbet:.  f*  Thou  ever-gentle  gWBt, 
May  lUl  thy  wishes  by  the  gods  be  blest. 
Thou  best  good  man" — But  when  we  saw  him  rise. 
From  bed  to  bed  the  spreading  whisper  flies. 

ROKACE. 

Sore,  never  play  so  fine.     But,  prithee,  say^ 
How  ^erwards  yo^  laugh'd  the  time  away. 

rUNDAMlPS. 

Slaves,  cries  Vibidius,  have  ypu  broke  the  cask> 

How  often  ftiust  I  call  for  t'other  flask  > 

With  some  pretended  joke  our  laugh  was  drest, 

Servilius  ever  seconding  the  jest. 

When  you,  great  host,  retun»  with  alter'd  fiice, 

As  if  to  mend  with  art  your  late  disgrace. 

The  slaves  behind  in  mighty  charger  bore 
A  crane  In  pieces  torn,  and  powdcr'd  o'er 
With  salt  and  flour;  and  a  white  gander's  liver, 
StuflT'd  fat  with  figs,  bespoke  thp  curious  giver; 
Besides  the  wings  of  hares,  for  so  it  seems. 
No  man  of  luxury  the  back  esteems. 

-Then  saw  we  black-birds  with  o'er-roasted  breast,* 
Laid  on  the  board,  and  ringdoves  rompless  drest ! 
Delicious  fare !  did  not  our  host  explain 
Their  ^-ariops  qualities  in  endless  strain^ 
Their  various  natures:  but  we  fled  the  feast, 
Resolv'd  in  vengeance  nothing  more  to  taste, 
A;  if  Canidia,  with  empoison'd  breath. 
Worse  than  ^  s^qpent's,  blasted  it  with  death. 
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EPISTLE  L 

TO  MJICBNAt. 

O  THOU,  to  whom  tbe  Muse  first  tnn'd  hfT  lyie, 
Whose  friendship  shgJl  Jier  latest  song  inspire. 
Wherefore,  Maecenas,  would  ypu  thus  engage 
Your  bard,  di^mist  with  bpnpur  from  tbe  stage;, 
Again  tf)  vepture  in  the  lists  of  fame, 
HIS  youth,  his  genius,  npw  no  more  the  same?    ' 

Securp  in  bis  retreat  Vejanius  lies, 
Hang?  up  his  arms,  nor  cpurts  the  doubtful  prize; 
Wisely  resoly'd  to  tempt  his  fate  no  more. 
Or  the  light  crowd  for  his  dlscharfe  implore.        ( 

The  voice  of  reason  cries  with  piercing  force, 
I«)se  from  the  rapid  car  your  aged  hoi^, 
^Lest  in  the  race  derided,  left  behind. 
Jaded  he  drag  his  limbs,  and  burst  bis  wind. 

Then  here  farewell  th'  amusemeuU  of  my  youtiK 
Farewell  to  verses;  for  the  Search  of  truth 
And  moral  decency  hath  fill'd  my  breast. 
Hath  every  thought  and  faculty  possestj 
And  I  now  form  my  philpsophic  lore. 
For  all  my  fiiture  life  a  treasur'd  store. 

Yw  asl^,  perhaps,  what  sect,  what  chief 
I'nn  of  all  ?ect8,  but  blindly  sworn  to  none; 
For  as  the  tempest  drives  I  shape  my  way. 
Now  active  plunge  into  the  world's  wide  sea: 
Now  virtue's  precepts  rigidly  defend. 
Nor  to  the  world—the  world  to  me  shall  tiend: 
Then  make  some  looser  moralist  my  iruide. 
And  to  a  school  less  rigid  smoothly  glide, 
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Ak  nfgbl:  s6ems  tedioas  to  tb*  expectihj^  youth, 
Whoce  £air-«ne  breaks  her  assigntfticto-tnith ; 
As  to  a  «lave  appears'the  leng^hen*d  day. 
Who  owes  his  taBk — lor  he  received  his  pay ; 
As,  when  the  guardiaq-mother's  too  serere, 

igyear; 

ITS, 

[  propose; 
: engage 
dage: 
it^nile, 
i  school. 
S  eyes: 
ve  despise  r 
«,  in  vain^ 
pain; 
lir, 

rears, 
esent  store. 
Yet  glows  your  bosom  with  a  lost  of  more  ? 
The  power  of  words  and  soothing  sounds  can  ease 
The  raging  pain,  and  lessen  the  disease, 
its  fame  your  passion  ?  Wisdom's  powerful  charm. 
If  thrice  read  over,  shall  its  force  disarm. 
The  slave  to  envy,  anger,  wine,  or  love, 
The  wretch  of  sloth,  its  excellence  shall  prove: 
Fierceness  itself  shall  ^ear  its  rage  away, 
li^Tien  listening  calmly  to  th'  instructive  lay. 
Even  in  our  flight  from  vice  some  virtue  lifts  ; 
And  free  from  folly,  wc  to  wisdom  rise. 
A  little  fortune, 'and  the  foul  disgrace 
\  To  urge  in  vain  your  intifrest  for  a  place ; 
These  are  the  ills  you  shun  with  deepest  dread ; 
With  how  much  labour  both  of  heart  and  head  ? 
That  worst  of  evils,  poverty,  to  shun, 
Dauntless  through  seas,  and  rocks,  and  fires  you 
To  furthest  Ind,  yet  Heedless  to  attend  [run 

To  the  calm  lectures  ef  some  wiser  friend, 
Who  bids  you  scorn  what  now  you  most  desire. 
And  with  an  ideot'S  ignorance  admire. 

What  strolling  gladiator  would  engage 
For  vile  applause  to  mount  a  country- stage. 
Who  at  th'  Oljrmpic  games  could  gain  renb^ii, 
And  without  danger  bear  away  the  crown  ? 

Silver  to  gold,  we  own,  should  yield  the  prize. 
And  gold  to  virtue ;  louder  Polly  cries, 
•*  Ye  sons  of  Rome,  let  money  first  be  sought ; 
Virtue  is  only  worth  a  second  thought." 
This  maxim  echoes  through  the  bankers'  street, 
While  young  and  old  the  pleasing  strain  repeat : 
For  thouffh  you  boast  a  larger  fund  of  sense. 
Untainted  morals,  honour,  eloquence, 
Yet  want  a  little  of  the  sum  that  buys 
The  titled  honour,  and  you  ne'er  shall  rise ; 
Yet  if  you  want  the  qualifying  right 
Of  such  a  fortune  to  be  made  a  knight, 
You're  a  plebeian  still.     Yet  children  sing, 
Amid  their  sports;  **  Do  right,  and  be  a  king." 

Be  this  thy  brazen  bulwark  of  defence, 
Still  to  preserve  thy  conscious  innocence. 
Nor  e'er  turn  pale  with  guilt.    But,  prithee,  tell, 
Shall  Otho-8  law  the  children's  song  excel  ? 
The  sons  of  ancient  Rome  first  sung  tho  strain. 
That  bids  the  wise,  the  brave,  the  virtuous  reign. 

My  friend,  get  money;  get  a  large  estetc, 
By  honest  means;  but  get,  at  any  rate. 
That  you  with  knights  and  senators  mny  sit. 
And  view  the  weeping  scenes  that  Pupius  writ. 
But  in  he  not  a  friend  of  nobler  kind, 
Wlio  wisely  fashions  and  informs  thy  mind. 


FRANCIS'S  TRANSLAf  ION 


To  answer,  with  a  soul  erect  and  brave. 
To  Fortune's  pride,  and  scorn  to  be  her  sbrre ) 

But  should  the  people  ask  me,  while  I  ehqoii 
The  pnblic  converse,  wherefore  I  refuse 
To  join  the  public  judgment,  and  approve, 
Or  fly  whatever  they  dislike,  or  love; 
Mine  be  the  answer  prudent  Reynard  nmdi 
To  the  sick  lion — '*  Thily  I'm  afraid. 
When  I  behold  the  steps,  that  to  thy  den 
Look  fbrward  all,  but  none  return  again." 

BOt  what  a  many -headed  beast  is  ReHne! 
For  what  opinion  shall  I  choose,  or  wbon) 
Some  joy  the  public  revenues  to  farm ; 
By  presents  some  oor  greedy  widows  charm ; 
Others  their  nets  for  dying  dotards  lay, 
And  make  the  childless  bachelor  thehr  prey; 
By  dark  extortion  some  their  fortunes  rake: 
Thus  every  man  some  diflerent  passion  svayi ; 
For  where  is  he,  who  can  with  steady  view 
Even  for  an  hour  his  favourite  scheme  pnisoel 

If  a  rich  lord,  in  wanton  raptnre,  cries, 
**  What  place  on  Earth  with  charmrag  Baiaviei!* 
Soon  the  broad  lake  and  spreading  sea  shall  pioft 
Th'  impatient  whims  of  his  impe^oslore; 
But  if  his  ikncy  point  some  other  way, 
(Which  like  a  sign  from  Heaven  he  must  obey) 
Instant,  ye  builders,  to  Teahum  baste» 
An  inland  country  is  his  lordship's  taste. 
Knows  he  the  genial  bed,  and  fruitful  wife  ? 
"  Oh !  then  the  bliss  of  an  unmarried  life !" 
Is  he  a  bachelor?  the  only  blest. 
He  swears,  are  of  the  bridal  joy  possest. 
Say,  while  he  changes  thus,  what  chains  can  biad 
These  various  forms;  this  Proteus  of  the  mind? 

But  now  to  lower  objects  turn  yom  eyes. 
And  lo !  what  scenes  of  ridicttle  arise ! 
The  poor,  in  mimicry  of  heart,  presumes 
To  change  his  barbers,  baths,  and  beds,  and  noBt, 
And,  since  the  rich  in  their  own  barges  ride, 
He  hires  a  boat,  and  pukes  in  mimic  pride. 

If  some  unlucky  barber  notch  my  hair, 
Or  if  my  robes  of  different  length  I  wear; 
If  my  new  vest  a  tatter'd  shirt  confess^ 
You  laugh  to  see  such  quarrels  ha  my  dresi'/ 
But  if  my  judgment,  with  itself  at  strife, 
Should  contradict  my  general  course  of  life; 
Should  now  despise  what  it  with  warmth  porse'd, 
And  earnest  wish  for  what  with  scorn  it  vfew'd; 
Float  like  the  tide ;  now  high  the  building  raise; 
Now  pull  it  down ;  nor  roood  nor  square  caapkas^i 
You  call  it  madness  of  the  usual  kind. 
Nor  laugh,  nor  think  trustees  should  be  ass^gii^ 
To  manage  my  estate ;  nor  seem  afraid. 
That  I  shall  want  the  kind  physician's  aid. 
While  yet,  my  great  protector  and  my  friend, 
On  whom  my  fortune  and  my  hopes  depaod, 
An  ill-par'd  nail  you  with  re8en:.-e».at  see 
In  one,  who  loves  and  honours  you  like  me. 

In  short,  the  wise  is  only  less  than  Jove, 
Rich,  free,  and  handsome  j  nay  a  king  abovs 
All  earthly  kings  ;  with  health  supremely  bleit— 
Except  when  driveling  phlegm  distorbi  hk  rcit* 


EPISTLE  II. 

TO  LOLLIOS. 


While  you,  my  Lollins,  on  some  chosen  tbnn* 
With  youthful  eloquence  at  RoiBe  dedtlm, 
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I  read  tlie  OfecUn  pott  o'er  again, 
"Whofle  works  the  beaiitifbl  and  base  contaiD; 
Of  vice  aud  virtue  more  inittructive  ruWt, 
Than  all  the  sober  sages  of  the  schools. 
Why  thus  I  think,  if  not  engaged,  atl«nd. 
And,   Lollius,  bear  the  reasons  of  your  frieoA* 

The  well-wronght  fable,  that  subliindy  sboirs 
The  loves  of  Paris,  and  the  lengtbea'd  wo^ 
Of  Greece  in  arms,  presents,  as  on  a  stagc^ 
The  giddy  tumtiks  and  the  foolish  rage 
Of  kin^s  and  people.     Hear  Aotenor's  scheme ; 
"  Cut  off  the  cam.;  of  war ;  restore  the  dame :" 
But  Parts  treats  this  ooaoael  with  disdain, 
Nor  will  be  Ibre'd  in  happiness  to  reign  i 
While  hoary  Nestor,  by  experience  wise. 
To  fecoDcile  the  angry  monarcbs  tries. 
Bia  iojjurM  Iova  the  son  of  Peleus  fires. 
And  equal  possion,  equal  rage  inspires 
The  breasts  of  both.    When  doting  monarcbs  urge 
Unaouud  reaotves,  their  subject^  feel  the  scourge. 
Trojana  and  Greeks,  seditious,  base,  unjust, 
Ofilend  alike  in  violence  and  lust. 

To  show  what  wisdom  and  what  sense  can  do,    « 
The  poet  sets  Ulysses  in  our  view. 
Who  conquered  Troy,  and  with  sagacious  ken 
Saw  various  towns  and  polities  of  men  : 
While  for  himself,  and  for  his  native  train, 
He  seeks  a  passage  through  the  boundless  main. 
In  perils  plunged,  the  patient  hero  braves 
His  adverse  fate,  and  buoys  above  the  waves. 

You  know  the  Sirens'  soo^,  and  Circe*s  draught. 
Which  had  he,  senseless  and  intemperate,  quaflTd^ 
With  his  companions,  he,  like  them,  bad  been 
The  brutal' vassal  of  an  harlot  queen  ; 
Had  liv'd  a  dog,  debased  to  vile  desire, 
Or  loathsome  swine,  and  grovelVd  in  the  mire. 
But  we,  mere  numbers  in  the  book  of  life, 
like  thoie  who  boldly  wooM  our  hero's  wife. 
Bom  to  consume  the  fruits  of  earth  ;  in  truth. 
As  vain  and  idle  as  Phvacia's  youth  ; 
Mere  outside  all,  to  fill  the  mighty  void 
Of  life,  in  dress  and  equipage  employed, 
Who  ftleep  till  mid-day,  and  with  melting  airs 
Of  empty  music  sooth  away  our  cares. 

Rogues  nightly  rise  to  murder  men  for  pelf. 
Will  you  not  rouse  you  to  preserve  yourself  ? 
But  though  in  health  you  doze  away  your  days. 
You  run,  when  pufTd  with  dropsical  disease. 
Unless  you  light  your  early  lamp,  to  find 
A' moral  book ;  unless  you  form  your  mind 
To  nobler  studies,  you  shall  forfeit  rest. 
And  love  or  envy  shall  distract  your  breast. 
Por  tb^  hurt  eye  an  instant  cure  you  find  ; 
Then  why  neglect,  for  .•  enrs,  the  sickening  mind? 

Dare  to  be  wise ;  begn ;  for,  once  bt'gun. 
Your  task  is  easy ;  half  the  work  is  done  : 
And  sore  the  man,  who  has  it  in  his  power 
To  practise  virtue,  and  protracts  the  hotir, 
'W'aits,  like  the  rustic,  till  the  river  dried: 
Still  jrlides  the  river,  and  will  ever  glide.  . 

For  wealth,  and  wives  of  firnitfulness  we  toil ; 
We  stub  the  forest,  and  reclaim  the  soil. 
Blest  With  a  competence,  why  wish  for  more  ? 
Kor  boui^e,  nor  lands,  nor  heiips  of  laboiirM  ore 
Can  give  their  feverish  lord  one  moment*8  rest. 
Or  drive  one  sorrow  from  his  anxious  breast ; 
The  fond  possessor  must  be  blest  with  health. 
Who  rightly  means  to  use  his  hoarded  wealth. 

Houses  and  riches  gratify  the  breast 
For  lucre  lasting,  or  with  fear  deprast^ 


As  pictttrei,  glowing  with  a  vivid  ligfet. 
With  painfiil  pleasnre  cbarm  a  bkanish'^tightt 
As  chafing  tooths  the  aottt»  or  music  ebeei» 
The  tjngUng  organs  of  impoitbnm'd  earSr 
Your  wine  grows  add  when  the  cask  is  foul:    . 
l^am  the  strong  sense  of  pleasure  to  coati^^ 
With  virtuous  pride  its  blandishments  di^iaia  ; 
Hurtful  is  pleasure,  when  it's  bought  with  paio. 
He  wanU  for  ever,  who  would  more  acquiraf 
Set  certain  limits  to  your  wild  desire. 

The  man,  who  envies,  must  behold  with  Mfai. 
Another's  joys,  and  sicken  at  bis  gMa: 
Nor  could  Sicilia's  tyrants  ever  find 
A  greater  torment  tboa  an  envious  mmiL 

The  man,  unable  to  control  kit  ire, 
Shall  wish  undone  what  hate  and  wrath  Mispirrs 
To  sate  his  rage  preoipiute  he  flies. 
Yet  in  his  breast  his  rage  unaated  lies.  ^ 

Anger's  a  shorter  madness  of  the  mind  ; 
Subdue  the  tyrant,  and  in  iietten  bipd. 

The  docile  colt  is  fbrm'd  with  gentle  skill  * 

To  move  obedient  to  his  rider's  will. 
In  the  loud  hall  the  hound  is  taught  to  bay 
The  buck-skin  trail'd,  then  challenges  his  prey 
Through  the  wild  woods.    Thus,  in  your  hour  of 

youth. 
From  pure  instruction  quaff  the  wofds  of  truth. 
The  odours  of  the  wine,  that  first  shiDlsUia 
The  virgin  vessel,  it  shall  long  retain. 
Whether  you  prove  a  lagger  in  the  race, 
(>r  with  a  vigorous  ardour  urge  your  pace, 
I  shall  maintain  my  usual  rate ;  no  more  ; 
Nor  wait  for  those  behind,  nor  presa  on  those  befiirt. 


EPISTLE  III. 
Tto  JiTLius  fLoaus. 

Flokos,  I  Jong  to  know  where  Claudius  leads 
The  distant  rage  of  war  ;  whether  he  spreads 
His  conquering  banners  oVr  the  Thracian  plainly 
Or  near  the  Heber,  bound  in  snowy  chains. 
Or  do^s  the  Hellespont's  high-tower'd  sea^ 
Or  Asia's  fertile  soil,  his  course  delay  } 
What  works  of  genius  do  the  youth  prepare. 
Who  guard  his  sacred  person  ^  Who  shall  dart 
To  sing  g^pat  Caesar's  wars,  immortal  theme ! 
And  give  his  peaceful  honours  down  to  fame  } 
How  fares  my  Titius  ?  Say,  when  he-intends 
To  publish  ?   Doc  s  he  not  forget  his  friends  ? 
He.  who  disdains  the  spriuifs  of  common  fame. 
And  dauntless  quaflis  the  deep  Pindaric  stream. 
But  will  the  Muse  her  favourite  bard  inspire. 
To  tune  to  Thchan  sounds  the  Roman  lyrc^ 
Or  with  the  transports  of  theatric  rage. 
And  its  sonorous  language,  shake  the  stage  ? 

Let  Celsus  be  admonish VI,  o'er  and  o'er, 
f'o  search  the  treasures  of  his  native  store. 
Nor  touch  what  Phoebus  consecrates  to  Fame; 
T>  St,  when  the  birds  their  various  plumage  claim, 
Stript  of  his  stolen  prkie,  the  crow  forlorn 
Should  stand  the  laughter  of  the  public  scorn. 

What  do  you  dare,  who  tkxit  with  active  wing 
Around  the  thy  my  fragrance  o\  the  spring  ? 
Not  yours  the  genius  of  a  lowly  strain, 
Nor  of  uncultur'd  or  unpolished  vein. 
Whether  you  plead  with  eloqn<^Mce  his  cause  ; 
Or  to  your  client  clear  the  doubtful  laws  i 
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A  ad  sare  to  gain,  for  amatorious  \a.y*. 
The  wreaths  of  ivy-,  with  unenvied  praise. 

CouM  you  the  passions,  in  their  rage,  control. 
That  damp  the  nobler  purpose  of  the  soul : 
Could  you  these  soothing  discontents  allay, 
Soon  should  you  rise  where  wisdom  poinds  the  way ; 
Wisdom  heaven-bom,  at  which  we  all  shoald  aim, 
The  little  vulgar,  and  the  known  to  fame. 
Who  mean  to  live,  within  our  proper  sphere,  * 
Dear  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  country  dear. 
^  Now  tell  me,  whether  Plancus  holds  a  part 
(For  sure  he  well  deserves  it)  in  your  heart? 
Or  was  the  reconciliation  made  in  vain. 
And  like  an  ill-cnrM  wound  breaks  forth  again. 
While  inexperienced  youth,  and  blood  inflam'd. 
Drive  ye  like  coursers  to  the  yoke  untamM  I 
Where'er  ye  are,  too  excellent  to  prove 
The  broken  union  of  fraternal  love, 
A  votive  heifer  gratefully  I  feed,  - 
For  your  return,  in  sacrifice  to  bleed. 


EPISTLE  IV. 

TO   ALBIUS   TIBULLUS. 

AtBius,  in  whom  my  satires  find 
A  candid  critic,  and  a  kind, 
Do  you,  while  at  your  country-seat, 
Some  rhyming  labours  meditate. 
That  shall  in  volum'd  bulk  arise. 
And  even  from  Cassius  bear  the  prize ; 
Or  saunter  through  the  silent  wood, 
Musing  on  what  befits  the  wise  and  good  ? 

Thou  art  not  form'd  of  lifeless  mould. 
With  breast  inanimate  and  cold  ; 
To  thee  the  gods  a  form  complete, 
1  o  thee  the  gods  a  fair  estate 
In  bounty  gave,  with  art  to  know  ' 
How  to  enjoy  what  they  bestow. 

Can  a  fond  mirse  one  blessing  more 
Even  for  her  fa^vouritc  boy  implore. 
With  sense  and  clear  expression  blest, 
Of  friendship,  honour,  health  possest, 
A  table  elegantly  >plain, 
And  a  poetic,  easy  vein  ? 

By  hope  inspir'd,  deprest  with  fear. 
By  passion  warmed,  perplext  v  ith  care, 
Believe  that  every  morning's  ray 
Hath  lighted  up  thy  latest  day ; 
Then,  if  to  morrow's  Sun  be  thine. 
With  double  lustre  shall  it  shine. 

Such  are  the  maxims  I  embrace. 
And  here,  in  sleek  and  joyous  case. 
You'll  find,  for  laughter  fitly  brtxl, 
A  hog  by  Epicurus  fed. 


EPISTLE  V. 


TO  TOaQUATUS. 


If,  my  Torquatus,  you  can  kindly  <lrign 
To  lie  on  beils  of  simple  form  and  plain 
And  Slip  on  herbs  alone,  but  ri(  hly  drest. 
At  evoking  1  expect  you  for  my  guest 
Nor  old,  1  own,  nor  excellent  my  wine. 
Of  five  yf-ars*  vintage,  and  a  marshy  vine ; 
If  yon  have  bettT,  bring  th*  enlivening  cheer. 
Or,  from  an  humble  friend,  this  summons  bear. 


In  hopes  my  honour'd  gnest  to  entertaiD, 
My  fires  ar^  lighted^  my  apartments  clean ; 
Then  leave  the  hope,  that,  wing»d  with  folly,  (&Pt; 
L«ave  the  mean  quarrels,  that  from  wealth  arise; 
I^ave  the  litigious  bar,  for  Ca»ar»s  birth 
Proclaims  the  fesUl  boor  of  ease  and  mirth, 
While  social  converse,  till  the  rising  light, 
Shall  stretch,  beyond  its  length,  the^  tummer'i 

night 
Say,  what  are  Fortune's  gifts,  if  Pm  denied 
Their  cheerful  use  ?  for  neariy  are  allied 
The  madman,  and  the  fool,  whose  sordid  care 
Makes  himself  poor  t'  enrich  a  worthless  heir. 
Give  me  to  dnnk,  and,   crown'd  with  floven, 

despite 
The  grave  ^ 

What  a  0  Mt 

The  secret 

Gives  beioj  jarti 

Drives  the  rts. 

Is  thereat  tUofht 

A  flow  of  \ 
Even  in  th 
It  can  enia 

Cheerful 
(And  no  mean  figure  in  my  office  make)  ' 

That  no  foul  linen  wrinkle  up  the  nose ; 
That  every  plate  with  bright  reflexion  shows 
My  guest  his  face;  that  none,  when  life  grows  giy, 
The  sacred  hour  of  confidence  betray. 

That  all  in  equal  friendship  may  unite, 
Your  Botra  and  Septicins  I'll  invite. 
And,  if  he's  nOt  engaged  to  better  cheer. 
Or  a  kind  giri,  Sabinus  shall  be  here. 

Still  there  is  room,  and  yet  the  summers  beat 
May  prore  offensive,  if  the  cfrowd  be  great: 
But  write  me  word,  how  many  you  desire, 
Then  instant  from  the  busv  worid  retire ; 
And  while  your  tedious  clients  fill  Jthe  ball, 
Slip  out  at  the  back-door,  and  biik  them  alL 


EPISTLE  VL 

TO  NUMICIUt. 

Not  to  admire.  Is  of  all  means  the  best. 
The  only  means,  to  make,  and  keep  us  blest. . 

There  are,  nntainted  with  the  thoughts  of  fear,. 
Who  see  the  various  changes  of  the  year 
Unerring  roll ;  who  see  the  glorious  Sun, 
And  the  fixt  stars,  their  annual  progress  run: 
But  with  what  diflerent  eye  do  they  behold 
The  gifts  of  earth  ;  Or  diamonds  Or  gold  ; 
Old  ocean's  treasures,  and  the  pearly  stores, 
Wafted  to  furthest  India's  wealthy  ^hores  ? 
Or  with  what  sense,  what  language,  should  wc  gaze 
On  shows,  employments,  or  the  people's  praise  ? 

Whoever  dreads  the  opposite  extreme 
Of  disappointment,  poverty,  or  shame. 
Is  raptur'd  with  almost  the  same  desires. 
As  he  who'dotes  on  what  the  world  admires; 
Equal  their  terrours,  equal  their  surprise. 
When  accidental  dangers  round  them  rise. 
Nor  matters  it,  what  passion  fills  his  breast, 
\^'ith  joy  or  grief,  desire  or  fear  opprest      (sreoe, 
Who  views,  with  dowu-fixt  eyes,  life's  varying 
Whose  soul  grows  stifi*,  and  stupificd  his  brain. 
Even  virtue,  when  pnrsu'd  with  warmth  cxtrcBJC, 
Tumi  into  vice,  and  fools  the  cage's  fiunc. 
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Oo  now,  with  taste  improv'd,  and  higher  gust 
Adinire  the  rich  baffet,  the  marble  bust. 
The  bronze  antique,  the  purple's  glowing  dye. 
The  gem,  whose  radiance  trembles  on  the  eye ; 
Let  gazinc  crowds  your  eloquence  admire^ 
At  early  mom  to  court,  at  night  retire,  ^ 

licst  Mutus  wed  a  wife  of  large  estate, 
While,  deeper  your  dishonour  to  complete. 
The  low-born  wretch  to  you  no  honour  pays. 
Though  you  on  him  with  admiration  eaze. 

But  time  shall  bring  tha  latent  birth  to  li|pht, 
And  hide  the  present  glorious  race  in  night; 
For  though  Agrippa*8  awful  colonnade, 
Or  Appian  way.  thy  passing  pomp  surveyed, 
It  yet  remains  to  tread  the  drear  descent. 
Where  good  Pompilius  and  great  Ancus  went. 

Would  you  not  wish  to  cure  th'  acuter  pains, 
That  rack  your  tortur'd  side,  or  rex  your  reins  ? 
Would  you,  and  who  would  not,  with  pleasure  live  ? 
If  Tirtae  can  alooe  the  blessing  give. 
With  ardent  spirit  bef  alone  pursue,' 
And  withcoptempt  all  other  pleasures  view. 
Yet,  if  you  think  th^t  virtue^  but  a  pame ; 
That  groves  aije  groves,  nor  from  religion  claim 
A  sadired  awe ;  sail  to  the  distant  coast. 
Nor  let  the  rjch  Bithyaian  trade  be  lost. 
A  thousand  talenU  he  the  rounded  sum' 
You  first  desifni'd ;  then  rajse  a  second  plum^ 
A  thiwl  successive  be  your  earnest  care, 
And  add  a  fourth  to  make  the  mass  a  sqnart  ^ 
For  gold,  the  sovereign  queen  of'all  below", 
Fnends,  honour,  birth,  and  beauty  can  bestow  j 
The  goddess  of  persuasion  forms  his  train. 
And  Venus  decks  the  well-bemonied  swain. 

Tbe  Cappadocian  king,  though  rich  in  slaves, 
Yet  wanting  maney,  was  but  rich  by  halves. 
Be  not  like  him.     Lucnlhis,  as  they  say. 
Once' being  ^kM  to  furnish  for  a  play 
**  An  hundred  partial  vests,*'  astonish'd  cried, 
"  Whence  can  so  vast  a  nnmber  be  supplied  ? 
•  But  yet,  whatever  my  wardrobe  can  afibrd, 
You  shall  con^mand."  Soon  after  writes  them  word, 
Five  thousand  vests  were  ready  at  a  call/  ^ 

They  might  have  part,  or,  if  they  pleas'd,  ta^e  all. 
Poor  bouse!  where  no  superfluous  wealth's  nh- 

known 
To  iU  rich  lord,  that  thieves  may  make  their  own. 

Well  then,  if  wealth  alone  our  bliss  insure, 
Our  (bst,  our  latest  toil  should  wealth  secure : 
If  popularity  the  blessing  claims, 
Let's  buy  a  slavt*  to  tell  our  voters'  names. 
And  give  the  ^int,  when  through  the  crowded 

li^reet 
To  stretch  the  civil  htftid  to  all  we  meet. 
•*  The  Fabian  tribe  his  interest  largely  sways  j 
This  the  Velinian  ;   there  a  thini,  with  ease. 
Can  give  or  take  the  honours  of  the  state. 
The  consuls  fasces,  ^nd  the  praetor's  seat 
According  to  their  age  adopt  them  all, 
And  blather,  father,  most  facetious  call." 

If  he  lives  well,  who  revels  out  the  night. 
Be  gluttony  our  guide ;  away,  'tis  light. 
Let's  fish,  or  hunt,  and  then,  at  early  day 
Across  the  crowded  Fonim.take  our  way, 
Or  to  the  Campus  Marti  us  cliange  the  scene, 
i^nd  let  our  slaves  display  our  hunting  train. 
That  gaziag  crowds  by  one  poor  mule  be  tang^t, 
At  what  a  pric^  the  mighty  boar  wa«  bought. 
Then  let  us  bathe,  while  th'  indigested  food 
liei  in  the  swelling  stomach  raw  and  crude  | 


Forgetting  all  of  decency  and  shame, 
From  the  fair  book  of  freedom  strike  oqc  n^n^ei 
And,  like  th'  abandon'd  Ulyssean  crew,'     ' 
Our  Ithaca  forgot,  forbidden  joys  pursue. 
If  life's  insipid  without  mirth  and  love. 
Let  love  and  mirth  insipid  lif^  improve. 
Farewell !  and  if  a  hetter  system's  thine. 
Impart  it  frairCUy,  or  make  use  of  mine. 


EPISTLE  VIL 

(to  MjeCIMAS. 

I  raOMts'o  at  my  country  farm  to  stay 
But  a  few  days^  yet  August  roli'd  away, 
And  left  your  loiterer  here.     But  kind  foigive 
(In  cheerful  health  if  you  would  have  me  live) 
And  to  my  fears  the  same  indulgence  show. 
As  to  my  real  ilhiess  you  bestow : 
While  the  first  fig  now  paints  th*^  sickly  year. 
And  bidAhc  black  funereal  pomp  appear; 
The  father,  and,  with  softer  passions  warm'd. 
The  tender  mother  for  her  son's  alarm'd ;  ^ 

The  crowded  levee  with  a  fever  kills,  ^ 

And  the  long  lawyer's  plea  unseals  our  wills  ; 
But  when  the  snows  on  Alba  plains  shall  lie, 
To  some  warm  sea-port  town  jrour  b&rd  sliall  fly^ 
There  o'er  a  book,  not  too  severely,  bend, 
Resolv'd  to  visit  his  illustrious  fr  end. 
When  western  winds  and  the  first  swallows  bring 
The  welcome  tidings  of  returning  spring. 

In  other  taste  to  me  your  boitnty  flpi^'d. 
Than  to  bis  guest  th?  rough  Calabrian  show'd— 
"  Th'ese  pears  are  excellent,  then,  prithee,  feed  "— 
"  I've  eaten  quite  enough"—'*  Well.  You  indeed 
Shall  take  some  home — as  many  as  you  please,     . 
Forxljildren  love  such  little  gifU  as  tht  se." 
•*  I  thank  you,  sir,  as  if  they  all  were  mine."— 
*•  Well,  if  you  leave,  you  leave  theta  for  the  swins.*' 
When  fbols  and  spendthrifts  give  what  tbeydespisey' 
Thin  crops  of  gratitude  will  always  rise. 
The  wise  and  good  with  better  choice  bestow. 
And  real  gold  from  play-house  counters  know. 
But  thus  much  merit  let  me  boldly  claim. 
No  base  ingratitude  shall  stain  my  name ; 
And  yet,  if  I  must  never  leave  you  more. 
Give  me  my  former  vijrour,  and  restore 
The  hair,  that  on  the  youthful  forehead  plajrs ; 
Give  me  to  prate  with  joy,  to  laugh  with  ease. 
And  o'er  the  flowing  bowl,  in  sighing  strain. 
To  talk  of  wanton  Cynara's  disdain. 

Into  a  wicker  cask  where  com  was  kept. 
Perchance  of  meagre  corps  a  field-moHse  crept; 
But  m  hen  she  fiU'd  her  paunch,  and  sleek'd  her  hide^ 
How  to  get  out  a^ain,  in  vain  she  rricd.     ' 
A  weasel,  who  henehl  her  thus  distrest, 
In  friendly  sort  the  hickless  mouse  ad<lr^^ss'd  :        ^ 
**  WouM  you  eswpe,  you  must  be  lean  and  thinj 
Then  try  the  cranny  where  you  first  got  in." 

It  in  this  tale  ih'  unlucky  pictured  mine. 
Cheerful  the  gifts  of  Fortune  I  resign ; 
Nor,  with  a  load  of  hixury  opprest, 
Applaud  the  sleep  that  purer  meals  digest: 
Nor  would  fcxchang'-,  for  blest  Arabia's  gold. 
My  native  ease,  and  I'reedom  uncontrol'd. 

You  ofthav**  prjis'd  me,  thait  no  bold  lequest, 
A  mtjidest  poet !  on  yotir  friendship  press'd ; 
My  grateful  lam^uag.^  ever  was  the  same, 
i  call'd  you  every  tender,  awful  name ; 
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lIoiret«r,  try  ve,  wliether  I  can  pari 
From  all  your  bounty  with  a  cheerful  hedrt. 

'/he  youth,  wbooe  sire  tucb  variouf  woes  had 
To  Menelaus,  not  unuise,  replied,  [tried, 

**  Our  island  hath  no  rich  and  fertile  ptafn, 
Vo  wide-eijctended  course,  in  which  to  train 
The  generous  horK ;  then  ^ant  roe  to  refute 
A  present,'  that  you  better  know  to  use." 
For  little  folks  become  their  littltf  fate, 
And,  at  my  age,  not  Rome's  impt^rial  seat, 
But  soft  Tareutum's  more  delicious  ease. 
Or  Tibur's  solitude^  my  taste  can  please. 

Pbilip,  whose  youth  was  spent  in  feats  of  war, 
Kow  grown  a  famous  lawyer  sA  the  bar, 
Itetnming  from  the  ooum  one  sultry  day, 
Complaiird,  hOw  tedious  was  the  leDgtheoM  ^a'y 
To  folks  iff  years ;  then  wistfully  sunreyM 
A  ne#-tr{mmM  spArIc,  who,  joying  in  the  shade, 
LollAi  ifi  a  barber's  shop,  with  ease  reclinM, 
And  pai^d  his  nailtf,  right  indolent  of  mirtd. 
**  Demetrius*'  (so  was  callM  his  favourite  slave. 
For  siA^  comtnissiohs  a  right-trusty  knave), 
**  Run  and  inquire  of  yonder  feflow  straight. 
His  tfftttfi,  meads,  omntry,  Bwtrao,  athd  catale.*' 

He  goei,  r^itms,  aod«— '*  Rfenas  it  his  name  ; 
Of  moderate  fortune,  but  of  honest  fame  ; 
A  public  crier,  who  a  thousand  ways 
Bustles  to  get,  and  then  enjoys  bis  ease. 
A'ftdbti  companion  *itiongst  his  equals  known, 
And  the  Miin  bouse  he  lives  in  is  his  own. 
Hit  business  dver,  to  the  public  shows, 
Ortof  the  field  of  Mars,  he  sauntering  goes.'* 

*'  Methinkf,  I  long  to  see  this  wondrous  wight 
Bid  him  be  sure  to  sup  with  me  to  night." 
Menas,  with  awkward  wonder,  scarce  believes 
The  courtrous  invitation  he  receives : 
At  l«st  politely  begs  to  be  excused — 
**  And  am  f  then  with  insolence  refused  ?" 
•'  Whether  from  too  much  fear,  or  too  much  pride, 
I  k'oow  not,  but  be  flatly  has  denied.'* 

Philip  next  monfi  our  honest  pedlar  found 
K^dling  hil  iron  merchandise  around 
To  his  small  chaps ;— the  fiist  good-morrow  gave  ; 
Mena«  confus'd— **  Behold  a  very  slave, 
To  business  ciiainM,'  or  I  should  surely  wait 
An  early  Client  at  your  worship^s  gate ; 
Or  had  I  first  perceiv'd  you — as  I  live"— 
••  Well,  sup  with  me  to-night,  and  1  for-iive 
All  past  neglect.     Be  punctual  to  your  hour ; 
Bendember,  I  expft^t  you  just  at  four. 
Till  then  farewell;  your  growing  fortunes  mend. 
And  knOw  me  for  your  servant  and  your  friend." 

Behold  him  now  at  supper,  where  he  said. 
Or  right  or  wrong,  what  came  into  his  head. 
When  Philip  saw  his  eager  gudgeon  bite, 
At  mom  an  early  client,  and  at  night 
A  certain  guest,  his  project  to  complete. 
He  takes  him  with  him  to  his  country -sent 
On  horseback  now  he  ambles  at  h^s  ease. 
The  soil,  the  climate,  his  incessant  praise. 

Philip,  who  well  observM  our  simple  guest, 
Lauglis  in  his  sleeve,  resolv'd  to  have  his  jest 
At  any  rate ;  then  lends  him  ^fty  pound, 
And  promis'd  fifty  more,  to  buy  a  spot  of  ground. 

But,  that  our  tale  no  longer  be  delay'd,    [made 
Bought  is  the  ground,  and  our  spruce  merchant 
A  very  rustic,   now,  at  endless  rate. 
Vineyards  and  furrows  are  his  constant  prate. 
He  plants  his  elms  for  future  vines  to  rise. 
Grows  old  with  care,  and  on  the  prospect  dies. 


FRANCIS'a  TRANSLATION 


But  when  bis  goats  by  sickoen,  andby  thieves 
His  sheep  are  lost,  his  cwp  his  hope  decetvesu 
When  his  one  ox  b  kill'd  beocath  the  yoke. 
Such  various  losses  his  best  spirits  b^oke. 
At  midnight  dragging  out  his  only  horse. 
He  drives  to  Philip's  house  his  desperate  com*  ^ 
Who,  uhen  he  saw  him  rough,  defonn'd  »illi  hir, 
•  Your  ardt^t  love  of  pelf,  your  too  ranch  (are 
Hath  surely  brought  you  to  this  dismal  plight**— 
"  Oh  r  call  roe  wrct  h,  if  yoQ  %oold  call  me  righ^ 
But  let  this  wretch  your  rleaiency  implore, 
By  yoor  good  genius ;  by  each  heavenly  power; 
By  that  right  band,  sure  never  pledg'd  in  vaia, 
Restore  to  tfie  my  former  life  again." 

To  his  first  stfte  let  him  return  with  speed. 
Who  sees  how  far  the  joys  he  left  exceed 
His  present  choice:  for  all  should  beconfb'd 
Within  the  bmmds  which  Nature  hath  assiguU 


BPISTLB  Vrtt 

To  Celsua,  Mute,  my  warmest  wishes  bear, 
,  And  if  he  kindly  auk  you  bow  I  fire. 
Say,  though  I  threaten  naay  a  fisir  design, 
Nor  happiBest,  nor  wisdom,  yet  are  mine. 
Not  that  the  driving  bail  my  Tjoeyards  b«it| 
Not  that  my  olives  are  destroy'd  with  beat  j 
Not  that  my  cattle  piae  in  distant  plains-^ 
^  More  in  my  mind  than  body  lie  my  pains. 
Reading  i  hate,  and  with  unwilling  ear 
The  voice  of  comfort  or  of  health  I  hear : 
Friends  or  physicians  I  with  pain  eadura. 
Who  strive  thia  languor  of  my  aonl  ty  cars. 
Whate'er  nay  hurt  me,  I  with  joy  pursue ; 
Whate'cr  may  do  ma  good,  with  borroor  turn* 
Incoastant  as  the  wind,  I  various  rovej 
At  Tibnr,  Rome;  at  Rome,  I  Tlbur  lovt. 

Ask  how  he  does ;  what  happy  arts  snppoft 
His  prince's  fisvour,  nor  ofiend  the  court; 
If  all  be  well,  say  first,  that  we  rejoice. 
And  then,  remember,  with  a  gentle  voice 
Instil  this  precept  on  his  Ust'ning  ear, 
*'  As  you  your  fortune,  we  shall  Cdws  bear." 


KPISTLE  DC 
TO  cLAvnnjs  ntmo* 

Septimius  only  knows,  at  least  would  u-,m» 
To  know,  the  rank  J  hold  in  your  esteem ; 
l*hen  a^ks,  nay  more,  compels  me  to  pretnit  \m 
(Nor  will  a  moderate  share  pf  praise  content  his) 
Worthy  of  Nero's  family,  and  heart. 
Where  only  men  of  merit  claim  a  part 
When  fondly  he  persuades  himself  I  hold 
A  place  among  your  nearer  friends  enroli'd, 
Much  belter  than  myself  he  sees  and  knows 
How  far  my  interest  with  Tiberius  goes. 

A  thousand  things  I  urg'd  to  be  excu&'d. 
Though  fearful,  if  too  warmly  I  refus'd, 
T  mijcht,  perhaps,  a  mean  dissembler  seem. 
To  make  a  property  of  yoor  esteem. 

Thus  have  I  with  a  friend's  reque^tt  coflBplied|. 
And  on  the  confidence  of  courts  relied  : 
If  you  forgive  me,  to  your  heart  receive 
Tbe  man  I  love,  and  know  bin  good  aadbnvSb 
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EPISTLE  X. 

TO  ARISTIUS   PUVCVt.^ 

T*  FoBCM,  who  in  city-sports  delights, 
A  counitry-bard  with  gentle  greeting  writes; 
In  this  we  differ,  but  in  all  beside, 
lAst  twin-born  brothers,  are  oar  souls  allied  i 
And,  asa  pair  of  fondly-constant  doves. 
What  otte  ditlito,  the  other  disapproves, 
You  keep  ttft  BMt,  I  love  the  rural  mead, 
The  brook,  the  ttiflwy  jwik,  and  woody  glade; 
In  Short,  I  live  and  reign,  #h«iie'er  I  fly 
The  joys  you  vaunt  with  nrpt«fe  to  the  sky. 
And  like  a  slave,  from  the  priest's  service  fiod, 
I  nauseate  honied  cakes,  and  long  for  bread 

Would  you  to  Nature's  laws  obedience  yield ; 
Would  you  a  house  for  health  or  pleasure  build. 
Where  is  there  such  a  situation  found, 
As  when  the  country  spreads  its  blessings  round  ? 
Where  is  th*  intemperate  winter  less  severe  ? 
Or,  when  the  Sun  ascending  fires  the  year,] 
Where  breathes  a  milder  zephyr  to  assuage 
The  Dog-fiUr's  fury,  or  the  Lion's  rage  ? 
Where  do  less  envious  cares  disturb  our  rest  ? 
Or  are  the  fields,  in  Nature's  colours  drest. 
Less  grateful  to  the  smell,  or  to  the  sight. 
Than  the  rich  ioor,  with  inlaid  marble  bright? 
H  water  purer  from  the  burstinir  lead. 
Than  gently  murmuring  down  its  native  bed  ? 
Among  your  columns,  rich  with  various  dyes. 
Unnatural  woods  with  awkward  art  arise : 
You  praise  the  house,  whose  situation  yields 
Ah  open  prospect  to  the  distant  fields ; 
For  Natura,  driven  out  with  proud  disdain. 
All-powerful  goddess,  will  return  again  ; 
Return  in  silent  triumph,  to  deride 
The  weak  attempts  of  luxury  and  pride. 

The  man,  who  cannot  with  judicious  eye 
Discern  the  fleece,  that  drinks  the  Tynan  dye, 
From  the  pale  Titian ;  yet  shall  ne'er  sustain 
A  loss  so  touching,  of  such  heart-felt  pain, 
As  he,  who  can't,  with  sense  of  happier  kind. 
Distinguish  truth  from  falsehood  in  the  mind. 

They  who  in  Fortune's  smiles  too  much  delight. 
Shall  tremble  when  the  goddess  takes  her  flight  j 
For,  if  her  gifts  our  fonder  passions  gain, 
The  frail  possession  we  resign  with  pain. 

Then  fly  from  grandeur,  and  the  haughty  great; 
The  cottage  offers  a  secure  retreat. 
Where  you  may  make  that  hoart-fclt  bliss  your 
To  kings,  and  favourites  of  kings,  Unknown,   [own, 

A  lordly  stag,  arm'd  with  superior  force, 
Drove  from  their  common  field  a  vanquished  horse, 
Who,  for  revenge,  to  man  his  strength  enslav'd, 
Took  up  his  rider,  and  the  bitt  received  : 
But  though  he  cunquer'd  in  the  martial  strife, 
He  felt  his  rider's  weight,  and  champM  the  bitt 

for  life. 
So  he,  who  poverty  with  horrour  views. 
Nor  frugal  Nature's  beauty  knows  to  use  ; 
Who  sells  his  freedom  in  exchange  for  gold 
(Freedom,  for  mines  of  wealth  too  cheaply  sold). 
Shall  make  eternal  servitude  his  fate, 
And  feel  a  haughty  master's  galling  weight 

Our  fortunes  and  our  shoes  are  near  allied  ; 
Pinch'd  in  the  strait,  we  stumble  in  the  wide.  • 
Cheerful  and  wise,  your  present  lot  enjoy, 
And  on  my  head  your  just  rebukes  employ, 


Uetr,  fMjg^Sta  oTiJiy  former  telf, 

I  toil  to  raise  unnecessary  pelf. 

Gold  is  the  slave,  or  tyrant,  of  the  soul ; 

Unworthy  to  command,  it  better  brooks  oontronL 

These  Ihies  behind  Vacuna's  fane  I  penn'd, 
Sincerely  blest,  but  that  I  want  my  friend. 


EPXSTLEXL 

TO  BVLumoa. 

Do  the  fam'd  islands  of  th'  Ionian 
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You  tell  me,  Lebedus  is  sow  I 
A  desert,  like  our  villages  at  home. 
Yet  there  you. gladly  fix  your  future  lol. 
Your  friends  forgetting,  by  your  friends  forgot  | 
Enjoy  the  calm  of  life,  and,  safe  on  thoroj 
At  distance  hear  the  raging  tempest  roar. 

A  traveller,  though  wet  with  dirt  and  rmfai. 
Would  not  for  ever  at  an  inn  remain, 
Or  chid'd  with  cold,  and  joying  in  the  heat- 
Of  a  warm  bath,  believe  his  bliss  complete. 
Though  by  strong  winds  your  bark  were  tempegt- 
Say,  would  you  sell  it  ota  a  distaht  coast?       [tost, 

Believe  me,  at  delicious  Rhodes  to  live 
To  a  sound  mind  no  greater  bliss  can  give. 
Than  a  thick  coat  in  summer's  bnmmg  rfty, 
Or  a  light  mantle  on  a  snowy  day. 
Or  to  a  swimmer  Tiber's  freezing  strcatn. 
Or  sunny  rooms  in  August's  mid-day  flanltf. 
While  yet  'tiS  in  your  power ;  While  Fortune  siiiileitii 
At  RoiAe  with  rapture  vannt  those  happy  isles, 
Then  with  a  grateful  hand  the  bliss  receive, 
If  Heaven  an  hour  more  fortunate  shall  give* 
Seize  on  the  present  joy,  and  thus  possess. 
Where'er  you  live,  an  inward  happmess. 

]f  reason  only  can  our  cafes  allay, 
Not  the  bold  site,  that  wide  commands  the  tfea  ; 
If  they,  who  through  the  venturoiis  ocean  rang^, 
Not  their  own  passions,  but  the  climate  chansre ; 
Anxious  through  seas  and  land  to  search  for  rest 
Is  but  laborious  idleness  at  best. 
In  desert  Ulubrae  the  bliss  you'll  find. 
If  you  preserve  a  firm  and  equal  mind. 


EPISTLE  XIL 


TO  ICCIUS. 


While  Iccius  farms  Agrippa's  large  estate. 
If  he  with  wisdom  can  enjoy  his  fate. 
No  greater  riches  Jove  himself  can  give; 
Then  cease  complaining,  friend,  and  learn  to  live. 
He  is  not  poor  to  whom  kind  Fortune  grants, 
Even  with  a  frugal  hand,  what  Nature  wants. 

Are  you  with  food,  and  warmth,  and  raiment 
Not  royal  treasures  are  of  more  |K»s«c8t ;       [blest } 
And  if,  for  herbs  and  shell- fish  at  a  feast. 
You  leave  the  various  luxurif  s  of  t«te. 
Should  Fate  enrich  you  with  a  golden  stream. 
Your  life  and  manners  would  be  stiM  the  same ; 
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FRANCIS'S  TRANSLATION 


'Whether  convinced,  that  gold  can't  change  the 

*»Qul, 
Or  that  fair  virtue ^houJd  its  power  control. 

Tj^^t  all'his  oeighbour9'  Oocks  and  herds  should 
The  sage's  hanrest,  while  without  iU  weight     [eat 
His  spirit  rov'd  abroad,  shall  ne'er  be  told 
As  wonderful ;  since,  not  debas'd  b^  gold, 
And  its  idfection,  Iccius,  bravely  wise, 
Spurns  this  vile  earth,  and  soars  into  the  skies ; 
CuriQU^  to  search,  |rhat  bouifds  pld  ocean's  tides ; 
What  through  the  various  year  the  seasons  guides : 
Whether  the  stars  by  thejr  own  proper  force. 
Or  foreign  p.Qwer,  pursue  their  wandering  course : 
Why  shadqVi  darken  the  pale  queen  of  night ; 
Whence  she  renews  her  orb,  and  spreads  her  light; 
What  nature's  jarring  sympathy  can  meaD>   [tain. 
And  who,  among  the  wise,  their  systems  best  main- 

But  whether  slaughtered  on  <ons  crown  yp^r  board, 
Or  murder'd  fish  an  impious  feast  affgrd^ 
Receive  Poippeins  Orosphus  to  your  heart. 
And,  ere  he  asks,  your  willing  aid  impart ; 
He  ne'er  f  hall  make  a  bold,  unjust  recjuest,^ 
And  friends  are  cheap,  when  good  men  are  distrest 

Now  condescend  to  hear  the  public  news  : 
Agrippa's  war  the  sons  of  Spain  subdues. 
"Che  fterce  Armenian  I^ero's  virtue  feels : 
Short  bv  the  knees  the  haughty  Parthian  kneeU : 
Again  the  monarch  is  by  Caesar  crown'd, 
And  Plenty  pours  hef  golden  harvest  roundf 


EPISTLE  XHI. 

TO   VINIU8  ASBLLA. 

ViNius,  I  oft  desir'd  you,  ere  you  went. 
Well  seai'd  my  rhyming  volumes  to  present 
When  Caesar's  high  in  health,  in  spirits  gay. 
Or  if  he  ask  to  read  th'  unoffe^d  lay. 
Lest  you  offend  with  too  officious  zeal. 
And  my  poor  works  his  just  resentment  feel. 
Throw  down  the  burden,  if  it  gall  your  back, 
Kor  at  the  palace  fiercely  break  the  pack. 
Lest  my  dear  ass  become  the  laughing  sport. 
The  quibbling  fable  of  the  wits  at  court. 

Through  rivers,  steeps,  and  fens,  exert  your  force. 
Nor,  when  you're  victor  of  the  destin'd  course. 
Under  your  arm  the  letter'd  bundle  bear. 
As  rustics  do  their  lambs,  with  awkward  air  ; 
Or  Pyrrhia,  reeling  from  the  drunken  bowl. 
Conveys  away  the  ball  of  wool  she  stole  ; 
Or,  in  his  pride,  a  tribe-invited  guest 
Carries  his  cap  and  slippers  to  a  feast ; 
Kor  loud  proclaim,  with  how  much  toil  you  bear 
Such  verse,  as  may  detain  even  Csesar's  ear. 
Farewell,  make  hdbte;  and  special  caution  take. 
Lest  you  should  stumble,  and  my  orders  break. 


EPISTLE  XIV. 

TO  HIS  STEWABD  IN  THB  COUNTRY. 

Thou  steward  of  the  woods  and  country-seat. 
That  give  me  to  mvself  j  whose  small  estate. 
Which  you  despi>e,  five  wortiiy  fathers  sent. 
One  from  each  house,  to  Varia's  parliament: 
Let  us  enquire,  if  you  with  happier  toil 
Boot  out  the  thorns  ami  thistles  of  the  soil. 
Than  Horac»^  tears  his  follies  from  his  breast ; 
Whether  my  farm  or  1  be  culti>  ated  lest  • 


Though  Lamia's  piouf  tears,  that  cfaiele«  niNif^ 
His  brother's  death,  have  hinder'd  my  ittom. 
Thither  my  warmest  wishes  bend  their  force. 
Start  from  the  goal,  and  beat  the  distant  ooone, 
Rome  is  your  rapture,  mine  the  mral  seat; 
Pleas'd  with  each  otber'ft  lot,  our  own  we  hate;  - 
But  both  are  fools,  and  fools  in  like  extreme ; 
Oifiltless  the  place,  that  we  pqjustly  blame, 
For  in  the  mind  alone  our  follies  lie. 
The  mind,  that  never  from  itself  can  fly. 

A  si^ve  at  Rome,  mod  disconteiU^  ther«^ 
A  conntry-Ufe  was  once  your  silent  prayer; 
A  rustic  grown,  your  first  desires  tetum  j 
For  Rome,  her  public  games  and  bat)is,  yoo  b^^^ 
More  constant  to  myself,  I  leave  with  paiq. 
By  hateful  bufiness  fbrc'd,  the  rural  sceqf , 
From  dififerept  objects  our  desires  arise. 
And  t^ce  tl^e  distance  that  between  ut  liei^ 
For  what  you  call  ^hospitably  drear. 
To  me  with  l>eauty  and  delight  appear. 
Full  well  I  know  a  tavf^^Q^s  greasy  steam, 
And  a  vile  stew,  with  joy  your  heart  inflame, 
While  my  squdlfaro^  yields  rather  herbs  than  viae^ 
Nor  there  a  neighbouring  tavern  pours  its  wine^ 
Nor  harlot-minstrel  singf ,  when  the  rude  soond 
Tempts  yon  with  heavy  heel|  totbompj^he  grouoi. 

But  you  complain,  that  with  uttcea^ng  toil 
You  break,  alas !  the  long  unhro|(en  boil. 
Or  loose  the  wearied  03(en  from  the  plough, 
And  feed  with  leaver  new-gather'd  firom  the  boagh» 
Then  feel^  yQur  laziness  an  ^dded  p^n^ 
If  e'er  the  rivulet  be  swoln  with  rain  ; 
What  mighty  mounds  against  its  fprce  you  rear. 
To  teach  its  rage  the  sqnny  mead  to  apare ! 

Now  hear,  from  whencf;  our  sentiments  diride: 
In  youth,  perhaps  witli  not  ungraceful  pride, 
I  wore  a  silken  robe,  perfpm'd  my  hair. 
And  without  present^  charm'd  th^  venal  fiur: 
From  early  morning  quaffd  thp  flowing  glass ; 
Now  a  short  supper  chaonf ,  pr  on  the  grus 
To  lay  me  down  at  some  fair  river's  side. 
And  sweetly  slumber  as  th^  waters  glide ; 
Nor  do  I  blush  to  own  my  fpUi^  past. 
But  own,  those  follies  should  no  longer  last 

None  there  with  eye  askance  my  pleasnres  views, 
With  hatred  dark,  or  poison'd  spite  pursues ; 
My  neighbours  laugh  to  see  with  how  much  toil 
I  carry  stoue^,  or  break  the  stubborn  soiL 
Vou  wjth  my  pity-slayes  wpukl  gladly  join. 
And  on  their  daily  pittance  hardly  dine ; 
While  more  refin'd  tliey  view  ^it\k  envious  eye 
The  gardens,  horse?,  fire^,  that  you  enjoy. 

Thus  the  slow  ox  would  gaudy  trappiugs  daio^ 
The  sprightly  horse  would  ploQgfa  amidst  the  team  i 
By  ray  advice,  le^each  with  cheerful  ^eart, 
As  best  be  understan<is,  employ  his  art 


ilPISTLE  XV. 

TO  VALA. 

By  my  physician's  leam*d  advice  I  fly 
From  Baia's  waters,  ^et  with  angry  eye 
The  village  views  me,  when  fmean  to  hath< 
The  middle  winter's  freezing  wave  beneath ; 
Loudly  complaining,  that  their  myrtle  grote^ 
Are  now  neglected ;  .their  sulphureous  stoves, 
Of  ancient  fame  our  feeble  nerves  to  raJs^ 
And  dissipate  the  lingering  cgld  disease^ 
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"While  the  sick  folks  in  Clusiam's  foanUint  dare 
Plunge  the  bold  head,  or  seek  a  colder  air. 
The  road  we  now  must  alter,  and  engage 
Th'  unwilling  horse  to  pass  his  usual  stage: 
•*  Ho  !  whither  now  ?"  his  angry  rider  cries, 
And  to  the  left  the  restive  bridle  plies. 
*•  We  go  no  more  to  Bain;  prithee  hearT-*'. 
But  in  his  bridle  lies  an  hone's  ear. 

Dear  Vala,  say,  how  temperate,  how  serere. 
Are  Velia's  winters,  and  Sidemom's  air: 
The  genius  of  the  folks,  the  roads  how  good : 
Which  eats  the  better  bread,  and  when  a  6ood 
Of  rain  descends,  which  quafi  the  gathered  shower. 
Or  do  their  fountains  purer  water  poor  ? 
Their  country-vintage  is  not  worth  my  care. 
For  though  at  home,  whatever  wine,  I  bear. 
At  sea-port  towns  1  shall  expect  to  find 
My  wines  of  generoos  and  of  smoother  kind. 
To  drive  away  my  cares,  and  to  the  soul, 
Through  the  full  veins,  with  golden  hopes  to  roll; 
With  flowing  language  to  inspire  my  tongue. 
And  make  the  listening  fiir-one  think  me  young. 

With  hares  or  boars  which  country's  best  sup- 
Which  seas  their  better  fish  luxurious  hide  ?  [plied  ? 
That  I  may  home  return  in  luscious  plight^ 
^Tis  ours  to  credit,  as  'tis  yours  to  write. 

When  Maniios  had  consum'd,  with  gallant  heart, 
A  large  estate,  he  took  the  jester's  art : 
A  vagrant  zany,  of  no  certain  manger, 
Who  knew  not,  ere  he  din'd,  or  friend  or  stranger: 
Cruel,  and  scurrilous  to  all,  his  jest; 
The  ruin'd  butcher's  gulf,  a  storm,  a  pest. 
Wliate'er  he  got  his  ravening  guts  receive, 
AncI  when  or  friend  or  foe  no  longer  gave, 
A  lamb's  fat  pannch  was  a  delicious  treat. 
As  much  as  three  voracious  bears  could  eat ; 
Then,  like 'reformer  Bestius,  would  he  tell  ye. 
That  gluttons  should  be  branded  on  the  belly. 

But  if,  perchance,  he  found  some  richer  fare. 
Instant  it  vanish'd  into  smoke  and  air — 
•*  By  Jove  I  wonder  not,  that  folks  should  eat, 
At  one  delicious  meal,  a  whole  estate, 
For  a  fat  thrush  is  most  delightful  food. 
And  a  swine's  paunch  superlatively  good.'* 

Ill  us  T,  when  better  entertainments  f&il. 
Bravely  commend  a  plain  and  frugal  meal  ; 
On  cheaper  suppers  show  myself  full  wise, 
But  if  some  dainties  more  luxurious  rise — 
"  Right  sage  and  happy  they  alone,  whose  fate 
€ivcs  them  a  splendid  house,  and  large  estate." 


EPISTLE  XVI. 

TO  QUINCTIUS. 

Ask  not,  good  Quinctius,  if  my  farm  maintain 
Us  wealthy  master  with  abundant  grain. 
With  fruits  or  pastures ;  ask  not,  if  the  vine 
Arouml  its  bridegroom-elm  luxuriant  twine. 
For  I'll  describe,  and  in  loquacbus  strain. 
The  site  and  figure  of  tbe  pleasing  scene. 

A  chain  of  mountains  with  a  vale  divide. 
That  ctpens  to  the  Sun  on  either  side  t 
The  right  wide  spreading  to  the  rising  day. 
The  left  is  warm'd  beneath  his  setting  ray. 
how  mild  tbe  clime,  where  sloes  luxurious  grow. 
And  blushing  cornels  on  the  hawthorn  glow  ! 
My  cattle  are  with  plenteous  acorns  fed, 
Wb^>se  varioui  oaks  around  their  roaster  spread  ^ 


Well  might  yon  swear,  that  here  Tarentum  waw 

Its  dusky  shade,  and  poqrs  forth  all  its  leaves. 

A  fountain  to  a  rivulet  gives  its  name. 

Cooler  and  purer  ^han  a  Thracian  stream ; 

Useful  to  ease  an  aching  head  it  flows. 

Or  when  with  burning  pains  the  btomacb  glows* 

This  pleasing,  this  delicious  soft  retreat 
In  safety  guards  me  from  September's  beat 

Would  you  be  happy,  be  the  thing ^oa  seem» 
And  sore  you  now  possess  the  worid's  esteem  ; 
Nor  yet  to  others  too  much  credit  give. 
But  in  yoar  own  opinion  learn  to  live ; 
For  know,  the  bliss  in  oar  own  judgment  Kes, 
And  none  are  happy  but  the  good  and  wise, 
r^or,  tho'  the  crowd  pronounce  your  health  is  good, 
Disguise  the  fever  lurking  in  your  blood. 
Till  trembling  seize  you  at  th'  onflnish'd  meal^    * 
Ideots  alone  their  olcer'd  ills  conceal.  '         [ears. 

Should  some  bold  flatterer  sooth  your  listening 
"The  conquer'd  worid, dread  sir,  thy  name  reveres ; 
And  Jove  onr  guardian  god,  with  power  divine. 
Who  watches  o'er  Rome's  happiness  and  thine. 
Yet  holds  it  doubtful,  whether  Rome  or  you. 
With  greater  warmth,  each  other's  good  pursue.'* 
This  praise,  jwu  own,  is  sacred  Casar's  fame ; 
But  can  you  answer  to  your  proper  name. 
When  yott  are  call'd  th'  accomplish'd  or  the  wise. 
Names,  whichwe  all  with  equal  ardour  prize  ? 
Yet  he,  who  gives  to  day  this  heedless  praise. 
Shall  take  it  back  to  morrow,  if  he  please. 
As  when  the  people  from  some  worthless  knave 
Can  tear  away  the  consulship  they  gave ; 
"  Lay  down  the  name  of  wisdom,  sir,  'tis  mine  ;*» 
Confus'd  I  leave  him,  and  his  gifts  resign. 
What  if  be  said,  I  hang'd  my  aged  sire, 
Call'd  me  a  thief,  a  slave  to  lewd  desire. 
Shall  I  be  tortur'd  with  unjust  disgrace. 
Or  change  tbe  guilty  colours  of  my  face  ? 
False  praise  can  charm,  unreal  shame  controli— 
Whom,  but  a  vicious  or  a  sickly  soul  ? 
Who  then  is  good  ? 

QUINCTIUS. 

Who  carefully  observes 
The  senate's  wise  decrees,  nor  ever  swerves 
From  the  known  rules  of  justice  and  the  laws  : 
Whose  bail  secures,  whose  oath  decides  a  cause. 

HOtACB. 

Yet  his  own  house,  his  neighbours,  through  his  art 
Behold  an  inward  baseness  in  his  heart. 
Suppose  a  slave  should  say,  "  I  never  steal, 
1  never  ran  away" — "  Nor  do  you  feel 

,  The  flagrant  lash"— **  No  human  blood  I  shed"— • 
**  Nor  on  the  cross  the  ravening  crows  have  fcil." — 
**  But,  sir,  I  am  an  honest  slave,  and  wise — *' 
"  My  Sabine  neighbour  there  the  fact  denies. 
For  wily  wolves  the  fatal  pitfall  fear ; 
Kites  fly  the  bait,  and  hawks  the  latent  snare  y 
But  virtuous  minds  a  love  of  virtue  charms : 
The  fear  of  chastisement  thy  guilt  alarms. 
When  from  my  stores  you  steal  one  grain  of  wheat. 
My  loss  indeed  is  less,  your  crime  as  great." 

Your  honest  man,  on  whom  with  awf\il  praise 
The  forum  and  the  courts  of  jtistice  gaze. 
If  e'er  he  make  a  public  sacrifice. 
Dread  Janus,  Phoebus,  clear  and  loud  he  cries  ; 
But  when  his  prayer  in  earnest  is  preferred 
Scarce  moves  his  lips,  afraid  of  being  heard, 
"  Beauteous  Lavema,  my  petition  hear ;        . 

1  Let  me  with  truth  and  sanctity  appear: 
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^h  f  give  me  to  deitAYe^  apd  w»h  a  veil 
Of  4«duieM  find  of  iMgbt  my  crimes  coQceal." 

Behold  the  miaer  h^iog  down  to  earth 
For  a  poor  fortb'mc^,  which  the  hoyn  in  ourth 
Fix'd  to  the  ground ;  and  shall  the  caitiff  dare 
In  Jiooert  freedom  with  *.  slave  compare  ? 

Whoever  wishes  is  with  fear  pes^est, 
And  he,  who  holds  that  passipn  in  his  breast. 
Is  in  voy  MDse  a  slave }  hi^tbieft  the  post 
Where  irirtue  placed  him,  and  his  arms  ha«h  loit : 
To  purchase  hasty  wealth,  his  force  applies, 
Ahd  overwhehnM  beneath  his  burthen  Ue84 

Say,  it  not  this  a  very  worthless  knave  i 
But  if  you  have  the  most  uotowonl  slave, 
Yet  kill  bkn  not,  he  may  some  profit  yields 
Of  strength  to  guard  your  flocks,  and  plough  your 
Or  let  him  winter  in  the  stormy  main,  [field, 

By  imports  to  reduce  the  price  of  grain. 

The  good,  and  wise,  like  Bacchus  in  the  play, 
Dare,  to  the  king  of  Thebes,  undaunted  say,  [dain." 
**  What  can  thy  power  ^    Tby  thieatenings  I  dis- 

rBNTHIUS. 

I'll  take  away  thy  goodie 

BACCHITS. 

Perhaps,  you  mean. 
My  cattle,  money,  moveables,  or  land. 
Well;  take  tliem  all. 

PENrrHBUs. 

But,  qlave,  if  1  command, 
A  crvuA  jailor  shall  thy  freedom  seize. 

BACCmJS. 

A  god  shall  set  me  free  whene'er  i  please. 

HORACR. 

Death  is  that  god,  the  poet  here  intends. 
That  utmost  bound,  where  human  sorrow  ends. 


EPISTW:  XVIL 


Althoooh  my  ^cseva  knows,  with  art  complete, 
Bow  to  converse  familiar  ^th  the  great. 
Yet  to  th*  instruction  of  an  humble  friend, 
Who  would  himself  he  better  taught,  attend ; 
Tho'  blind  your  guide,  some  precepts  yet  unknoun 
He  may  disclose,  which  vou  may  make  your  own. 

Are  yon  with  tn^nquil,  easy  pleasure  blest. 
Or  after  sun-rise  Jove. an  hour  of  rest. 
If  du^y. streets,  the  rattling  chariot's  noise. 
Or  if  the  neighbouring  tavern's  midnight  joys, 
Delight  you  not,  by  my  advice  retreat 
To  the  calm  raptufes  of  a  rural  seat: 
For  pleasure's  not  confin'd  to  wealth  alone, 
Kor  ill  he  lives,  who  lives  and  dit^s  unknown; 
But  would  you  serve  your  friends,  and  joyous  waste 
The  bounteous  hour,  perfume  you  for  the  feast. 

'*  His  patient  herbs  could  Aristippus  eat. 
He  had  disdaia'd  the  tables  of  the  great," 
'"  And  he,  who  censures  me,"  the  sage  replies, 
**  If  he  could  live  with  kings,  would  herbs  despise." 

Tell  me,  which  likes  you  best,  or,  younger,  hear. 
Why  Aristippus'  maxims  best  appear  i 
For  with  the  snarling  cyi^ic  well  he  play'd, 
**  1  am  my  own  bu^xm,  you  take  the  trade 
To  please  the  crowd ;  yet  sure  'tis  better  pride, 
MainUin'd  by  mooarchs,  on  my  horse  to  ride. 
But  while  at  court  observant  I  attend, 
?or  things  of  vileneas  you  submissive  bend ; 


Own  a  superior,  and  yat  proudlf^  maiA, 
Imperious  cjrnic,  that  you  nothing  want" 

Yet  Aristippus  «very  dress  became : 
In  every  various  change  of  life  the  same ; 
And  though  he  ajm'^  at  things  of  higher  Iub^ 
Yet  to  the  present  hekl  an  equal  mind. 
But  that  a  man,  wfaqm  patience  taught  to  weir 
A  thick,  coarse  coat,  should  ever  levn  to  hew 
A  chance  of  life  with  decency  and  ease, 
May  justly,  I  confess.  Our  wonder  raise. 

Yet  Aristippus,  though  but  meanly  dieit^ 
Nor  wants,  nor  wbbesfeir,  a  purple  vest| 
tie  walks,  regardless  of  the  public  gaze, 
And  knows  In  every  charact^n-  to  please ; 
But  neither  dojr's  nor  snake's  envenom'd  bite 
Can.  like  a  (ilken  robe,  the  Cynic  ft%ht 
"  Give  him  his  mantle,  or  he  dies  wHh  coM-^*' 
"  Nay,  give  it,  let  the  fool  his  blessing  boU." 

In  glorious  war  a  triumph  to  obtain, 
Celiestial  honours,  aud  a  seat  shall  gain 
Fast  by  the  throne  of  Jove;  nor  mean  the  praise 
These  deities  of  human  kind  to  please, 

"  But,  midst  the  storms  and  tempests  of  a  coarf^ 
Not  every  one  shall  reach  the  wish'd-for  port  j 
Aud  sure  the  man,  who  doubts  of  his  success, 
Wisely  declines  th'  attempt^'-^Hien  you  cocdieH^ 
lliat  who  succeeds,  thus  difiicult  his  part, 
Gives  the  best  proof  of  courage,  as  of  art. 

Then,  here,  or  no  where,  we  the  truth  diall  fiai ) 
Conscious  how  weak  in  body,  or  in  nttod. 
When  we  behold  the  burthen  with  despair. 
Which  others  boldly  try,  with  spiritbear. 
If  virtue's  aught  beyond  an  empty  name,     . 
Rewards  and  honours  they  with  justice  cbiau 

In  silence  who  their  poverty  conceal, 
More  than  th'  importunate,  with  kinf^  prevail  i 
And  whether  we  with  modest  action  tidie, 
Or  snatch  the  favour,  may  some  difference  msks^ 

From  this  fair  fountain  our  best  proflcs  rise : 
For,  when  with  plaintive  tone  a  suppliant  criei| 
"  My  sister  lies  unportion'd  on  my  hands; 
My  mother's  poor,  nortsan  1  sell  my 'lands. 
Or  they  maintain  me ;"  might  he  not  have  saSd^ 
"  Give  me,  ah !  give  me,  sir,  my  daily  bread  ?** 
While  he,  who  hears  him,  cimntson  t'other  side, 
"  With  me  your  bounty,  ah  !  with  me  divide :" 
But  had  the  crow  his  ftxid  in  silence  eat. 
Less  liad  his  quarrels  been,  and  more  his  meat 

A  jaunt  of  pleasure  should  my  lord  inltnd, 
And  with  him  deign  to  takean  hqmblefrieiidf 
To  talk  of  broken  roads,  of  cold  and  rain, 
Or  of  his  plunder'd  baggage  to  complain. 
Is  but  the  trick,  which  wily  hariots  try. 
Who  for  a  bracelet,  or  a  necklace,  cry ; 
So  oft  they  weep,  that  we  believe  no  mora 
When  they  with  tears  a  real  loss  deplore. 

He,  whom  a  lying  lameness  once  deceives^- 
No  more  the  falling  vagabond  believes ; 
And  though  with  streaming  teats  the  caitiff  criei^ 
"  Help  me-,  ah  I  cruel,  help  a  wretch  to  rise !" 
Though  loud  he  swear,  "  Indeed  my  leg  is  broke  j^ 
By  great  Osiris,  I  no  longer  joke!" 
Yet  the  hoarse  vHlage  answers  to  his  cries, 
<^  Go,  find  a  stranger  to  believe  your  lies." 


EPISTLE  XVHL 

TO  LOLLIVS. 

LoLLius,  if  well  I  know  your  heart. 
Your  li^ral  spirit  tcoina  an  afl 
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That  qui  to  iordid  flattery  bend. 
And  basely  counterftit  tbe  friend  } 
For  such  the  diflerence,  I  ween. 
The  flatterer  jlimI  friend  between. 
As  is  betwixt  a  virtuous  dame. 
And  prostitute  of  common  fame. 

Behold,  in  opposite  excess, 
A  different  vice,  though  nothing  lc»; 
Hustic,  inelegant,  uncouth, 
With  shaggy  beard  and  nasty  tooth. 
That  fondly  would  be  thought  to  be 
Fair  virtue,  and  pure  liberty: 
But  virtue  in  a  mediuut  lies. 
From  whtnce  these  diflcrent  follierriie. 

Another,  with  devotion  fervent. 
Is  more  than  your  obsequious  servant; 
Admitted  at  aa  humble  guest. 
Where  men  of  money  break  their  jest. 
He  waits  the  nod,  with  awe  profound. 
And  catchei,  ere  it  reach  the  grouod, 
The  falling  joke,  and  echoes  back  the  sound* 
A  school-boy  thus,  with  humble  air. 
Repeats  to  i>cdagogue  severe; 
Thus  players  act  an  under>part, 
And  fear  to  put  forth  all  their  art. 

Another  in  dispute  engages, 
With  nonsense  armM  for  nothing  rages, 
**  My  word  of  honour  not  believ'd  i 
Or  my  opinion  not  received  ? 
And  shall  f,  whether  right  or  wrong. 
Be  Ibrc'd,  forsooth,  to  hold  my  tongue  ? 
Ko — at  a  price  so  base  and  mean, 
I  would  a  thousand  live^  disdain.'' 

But  whales  tlie  cause  of  all  this  rage? 
Who's  the  best  actor  on  the  sUge, 
Or  to  which  road  you  best  may  tarn  ye. 
If  to  Brundiisium  lies  your  journey. 

Now,  JLoIliuB,  mark  the  wretch's  fate. 
Who  lives  dependant  on  the  great. 
If  the  precipitating  dice, 
If  Venus  be  his  darling  vice ; 
If  vanity  his  wealth  consumes 
In  dressing,  feasting,  and  perfumes; 
If  thirst  of  jcold  bis  bosom  sways, 
A.thirst  which  nothing  can  appease; 
If  poverty  with  shame  he  views, 
And  wealth  with  every  vice  pursues ; 
My  lord,  more  vicious  as  more  great, 
View<  hiin  with  horrour,  and  with  hate  i 
At  least,  shall  o*er  him  tyrannize. 
And  like  a  fond  mamma  advise, 
Who  bids  her  darling  daughter  shuo 
Tlie  paths  of  folly  she  had  run. 
•*  Think  not,"  he  cries,  *«  to  live  like  me  ; 
My  wealth  supports  my  vanity  ; 
Your  folly  should  be  moderate. 
Proportioned  to  a  small  estate." 

Eutrapelus,  in  merry  mood, 
The  ot>j«t:cts  of  hb  wrath  pursued. 
And  wherH  he  deepest  vengeance  meant. 
Fine  clothes,  with  cruel  bounty,  sent, 
For,  when  the  happy  coxcomb's  drest. 
Strange  hopes  and  projects  (ill  his  breast ; 
He  sleeps  till  noon,  nor  wjU  the  varlet. 
For  fame  or  fortune,  leave  his  harlot. 
Lavish  he  feeds  the  u^urer's  store. 
And  when  tbe  miser  lends  no  more. 
He  learns  the  gladiator's  art, 
Qt  UMffibly.  drives  a  gardener^t  cart. 


Strive  not  with  mean,  uaIiandtaAft|gf% 
Yonr  patron's  bosom  to  explore, 
And  let  not  wine,  or  anger,  wrest  >. 

Th'  entrusted  secret  froaa  your  breast 

Nor  blame  tbe  pleasures  of  your  friend, 
Nar  to  your  own  too  eameat  bend ; 
Nor  idly  court  the  fipoward  Muse, 
While  he  the  vigorous  ehase  pursue*. 
Humours  like  these  could  fatal  prov* 
To  Zethua*  and  Amphioo'a  love. 
Until  Anrtphion  kind  complied. 
And  laid  th'  ofleosivie.lyBe'aside. 
So  to  your  patron's  wiU  give  way, 
His  gentle  insolence  obey. 
And  when  he  pours  into  the  plain 
His  horses,  hounds,  and  honting-tiaii^ 
Break  from  the  p^^evish  Mose  away. 
Divide  the  toils,  and  share  the  prey. 

The  chase  was  by  our  sires  esteeio'd^ 
Healthful,  and  honourable  deem'd. 
1'hy  swiftnrss  far  the  hound's  exceeds ; 
The  boar  beneath  thy  javelin  bleeds; 
And  who,  like  thee,  with  grace  can  wieM 
The  weapons  of  the  martial  field. 
Or  with  such  loud  applause  as  thina 
Amidst  the  youthful  battle  shine } 

In  the  destructive  war  of  Spain 
Early  you  made  your €rst  campaign. 
Beneath  a  leader,  who  regains 
Our  eagles  from  the  Parthian  fanes. 
Who  boundless  now  extends  his  sway^ 
And  bids  a  willing  world  obey. 

Lollius,  though  all  your  actions  ri»« 
From  judgment  temperate  and  wise. 
Yet  oft  at  hone  you  can  unbend, 
And  even  to  trlflmg  sports  descend* 
Your  little  boats,  with  mimic  rage, 
Uke  Actium's  mighty  fleets  engage  ; 
Your  lake  like  Adria's  oceim  spreads, 
Tf.e  adverse  war  your  brother  leads,. 
Till  Victory  her  wings  display. 
And  (TOwn  the  com)ueror  of  the  day* 
Cxsar,  who  finds  that  you  approve 
His  taste,  shall  your  diversions  love* 

If  my  advice  regard  may  claim. 
Be  tendf  r  of  another's -fiim^, 
And  be  the  man  with  caution  trie^' 
In  whose  discretion  you  confide. 
Th'  impertinent  be  jiure  .to  hate; 
Who  loves  to  ask,  will  love  to  prate. 
Ears,  that  unfold  to  every  tale. 
Entrusted  secrets  ill  conceal. 
And  you  vhaU  wish,  but  wish  in  vaio. 
To  call  the  fleeting  words  again. 

With  cautious  judgment,  o'er  and  o^et^ 
The  man  you  recommend  explore. 
Lest,  when  the  s<x)ondrel's  better ^noim. 
You  blush  for  errours  not  your  own. 
Then  frankly  give  him  up  to  shame. 
But  boldly  guard  the  injur'd  feme 
Of  a  well  known  and  valued  friend. 
With  vigour  and  with  zeal  defend  ; 
For,  be  assur'd,  when  he's  defam'd. 
At  you  th'  euvenom'd  shaft  is  aim'd. 
When  flames  your  neighbour's  d welling aek^ 
Your  own  with  instant  rage  shall  bla^e; 
Then  haste  to  stop  tlie  spreading  fire, 
Which,  if  n  .fleeted,  rises  higher. 

Untried,  how  sweet  a  court  attendance! 
When  tried,  how  dreadfoX  the  dependanca  * 
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\'ev,  whHe  yomr  vessel^  tinder  sail; 
Be  8ur*»  to  qatch  the  flying  gale, 
Jrnt  nrlverse  ^inds,  with  rapid  force, 
Should  hear  you  from  jroor  destinM  coarae* 

The  grave. a  gay  coin|nnion  shun  ; 
.  Far  from  the  sad  the  jovial  run ; 
The  gav,  the  witty  and  sedate. 
Are  objects  of  each  other's  hate  j 
And  they,  who  quaff  their  midnight  glaif, 
Soom  them  who  dare  their  bumper  pass. 
Although  they  IcAidly  swear,  ihey  dread 
A  sick  debauch,  and  aching  hiad.' 

Be  every  look  serem-Iy  gay. 
And  drive  all  cloudy  cares  away; 
The  modest  oft  too  dark  appear^ 
The  silent,  thoughtful  and  severe.  ' 

Consult  with  care  the  learned  page  | 
Inquire  of  e^ery  sciencM  sage, 
How  you  may  glide  with  gentle  eas* 
Adown  the  current  of  your  days. 
Nor  vext  by  mean  and  low  desires. 
Nor  warmM  by  wild  ambition*s  lires. 
By  hope  alarm'd,  deprest  by  fear, 
For  things  but  little  worth  your  care : 
Whether  fair.virtue*s  hallowed  rules 
Proceed  from  Nature,  or  the  schools ; 
What  may  the  force  of  care  suspend, 
And  make  you  to  yourself  a  friend ; 
Whether  the  tranquil  mind,  and  pure. 
Honours,  or  wealth,  our  bliss  insure. 
Or  down  through  life  unknown  to  stray. 
Where- lonely  leads  the  silent  way. 

When  hfippy  in  my  rural  scene, 
Whose  fountain  chilis  the  shuddering  swain. 
Such  is  my  prayer — liCt  me  possess 
>Iy  present  wealth,  or  even  less. 
And  if  the  bovnteons  gods  design 
A  longer  life,  that  life  be  mine. 
Givn  me  of  books  the  mental  cheer. 
Of  wealth  sufficient  for  a  year, 
Kor  let  me  float  in  Fortune's  power. 
Dependant  on  the  future  hour. 
To  love  for  life  and  wealth  1  pray. 
These  Jove  may  give,  or  take  away; 
But,  for  a  firm  and  tranquil  mind. 
That  btessiog  in  myself  1  find* 


EPISTLE  XIX. 


.TO   MiECENAS. 


To  old  Cratinus  if  you  credit  give, 
Xo  water-drinker's  verses  long  shall  live. 
Or  long  shall  please.     Among  his  motley  fold. 
Satyrs  and  Fauns,  when  Bacchus  had  enrollM 
The  brain-sick  rhymer,  soon  the  tuneful  Nine 
At  morning  breatu'd,  and  not  too  sweet,  of  wine. 

.  /hen  Homer  sings  the  joys  of  wine,  'tis  plain 
Great  Homer  was  not  of  a  sober  strain  ; 
And  father  Ennius,  till  with  drinking  fir'd. 
Was  nevpr  to  the  martial  song  inspir'd. 
Let  thirsty  (spirits  make  the  bar  their  choice. 
Nor  dare  in  cheerful  song  to  raise  their  voice. 

Soon  as  I  spoke,  oui*  bards,  before  they  write. 
Smell  of  their  wine  all  day,  and  tipple  all  the  night 
What !  if  with  naked  feet  and  savage  ai«, 
Cato's  short  coat  some  mimic  coxcomb  wear. 
Say,  shall  his  habit  and  affected  gloom. 
Great  Ciito's  uauoers,  or  bis  worth,  assume  ? 


CordiiB,  the  Modi*,  irbile  ttodioof  bow  fo  pleafB 
'With  well-bred  raillery,  and  learned  ease, 
To  rival  gay  Timagfnes  he  tried. 
Yet  burst  with  disappointed  spleen  and  pride : 
By  such  examples  marly  a  coxcomb's  caogM, 
Whose  art  can  only  imittfte  ai  fault  (^hink, 

Should  I  by  cbance  grow  pale,  oar  bardllngs 
Tbat  bloodlt«il  cumin's  the  true  rhyming  drink. 
Ye  wretched  mimics,  wliose  fStAid  heats  have  beai. 
How  oft !  the  Objects  of  toy  mirth  and  spleen. 
Tbrough  open  Vdrlds  of  rhyme  I  dar'd  to  tread 
In  paths  unknown,  by  no  bold  footsteps  led : 
VTho  on  hiihself  relies  with  conscious  pride, 
Most  certainly  the  buzzing  hive  iliall  guide. 
to  keen  Iambics  I  firei  tmPd  the  lyre. 
And,  warm'd  with  great  Archilochus's  fire, 
His  rapid  numbers  chosfe,  but  shmm'd  with  cire 
The  style  thAt  drove  Lycambes  t<^ despair. 

I  fearM  to  change  the  structure  of  bis  Frir, 
But  shall  a  short  liv'd  wreath  be  ihcreforp  mine? 
Sappho,  whose  verse  with  mauly  spirit  glows. 
Even  great  Alcai>us  his  Iambics  chose. 
In  different  stanzas  though  be  forms  his  Hoes, 
And  to  a  theme  more  merciful  inclines ; 
No  peijur'd  sire  with  blood-stain'd  verse  pursues, 
Nor  ties,  in  damning  rhyme,  his  fair-one's  nooce* 
I  first  attempted  in  the  lyric  tone 
His  numbers,  to  the  Koraan  lyre  unknown. 
And  joy,  that  works  of  such  unheard-of  taste 
By  men  of  worth  and  genius  were  embrac'd. 

But  would  you  know,  why  some  condemn  abrotd, 
Thankless,  unjust,  what  they  at  home  applaud  ? 
I  purchase  not  the  venal  critic's  vote 
With  costly  suppers,  or  a  thread-bare  coat ; 
The  works  of  titled  wits  I  never  hear. 
Nor,  vengeful  in  my  turn,  assault  their  ear. 
The  tribe  of  grammar-pedants  I  despise. 
And  hence  these  tears  of  spleen  and  anger  ri«c 
1  blush  in  grand  assemblies  to  repeat 
My  worthless  works,  and  pve  such  trifles  weigfit ; 
Yet  these  professions  they  with  wonder  bear— 
"  Na  You  reserve  them  for  dread  Ccur'scsr; 
With  your  owp  beauties  cbarm'd,  yop  »urely  knew 
Your  terses  with  a  honied  sweetness  flow.'* 
Nor  dare  I  rally  with  such  dangerous  folk. 
Lest  I  be  torn  to  pieces  for  a  joke, 
Yet  beg  they  would  appoint  another  day, 
A  place  more  proper  to  decide  the  fray ; 
For  jests  a  fearful  strife  and  anger  breed. 
Whence  quarrels  fierce  and  funeral  wars  proceed. 


EPISTLE  XX. 


TO  Hit  BOOK. 


The  shops  of  Rome  impatient  to  behold,   - 
And,  elegantly  polisb'd,  to  be  sold. 
Yon  hate  the  tender  seal,  and  guardiaa  keys, 
Which  modest  volumes  love,  and  fondly  praise 
The  public  worid,  even  sighing  to  be  read- 
Unhappy  book  !  to  other  manners  bml 
Indulge. the  fond  desire,  with  which  you  bumj 
Pursue  yoqr  flight,  yet  think  not  to  return. 

But,  when  insulted  by  the  critic's  scorn, 
How  often  shall  you  Ory,  "  Ah !  me  foriom  !** 
When  he  shall  throw  the  tedious  vvlnme  by. 
Nor  longer  view  thee  with  a  kjver**  ejre. 

If  rage  mislead  not  my  prophetic  truth,  fyootb; 
Kome  shall  admire,  while  yon  can  charm  with 
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Hut  MOtt  as  rulgar  hands  thy  beauty  soU, 

The  moth  shall  battoa  on  the  silent  spoils 

To  Afric  sent,  or  packeted  to  Spain, 

Onr  colonies  of  wiu  to  enterUin. 

This  shall  thy  fond  adviser  laughing  tee. 

As,  when  his  aat  wst  obRinate  like  thee, 

The  clown  in  ▼engeance  puth'd  him  down  ths  h;lt 

For  who  would  save  an  an  against  his  will } 

At  last  thy  staoiniefing  age  in  suburb  schools 
Shall  toil  in  teaching  boys  their  grammar. rules; 
But  when  in  evening  mild  the  listening  tribe 
Aroand  thee  throng,  thy  master  thus  describe  5 
A  freed^taa's  son,  with  moderate  fortime  blest. 
Who  boldly  spread  bis  wings  beyond  his  nest  j 
Tike  ^nm  wy  birth,  but  to  my  virtue  give 
This  honest  praise,  that  I  with  freedom  live. 
With  alt  that  Rome  in  peace  and  war  calU  great; 
Of  lowly  stature ;  fond  of  summer's  heat. 
And  gray  before  my  time.    At  sense  of  wrong 
Quick  in  resentment,  but  it  lasts  not  long. 
JaA  them  who  ask  my  a^e  be  frankly  told. 
That  I  was  forty  foar  Decembers  old. 
When  Loll  ins  chose  with  Lepidus  to  share 
l^he  power  and  honours  of  the  consurs  chair. 
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EPISTLE  I. 


TO  AfJCUSTVS. 


^  nitt,  you  alone  sustain  th*  important  weight 
Of  Rome's  a&irs,  so  various  and  so  great ; 
While  you  the  public  weal  with  arms  defend^ 
Adorn  with  nK>rals,  and  with  lavs  amend  ; 
Shall  not  the  tedious  l«tl«r  prove  a  crime. 
That  steals  one  moment  of  our  CsBsar's  time  ? 

Homers  founder,  Leda's  twins,  the  god  of  wine, 
By  human  virtues  raisM  to  power  divine. 
While  they  with  pious  cares  improvM  mankind. 
To  various  sUtes  their  proper  bounds  as^ign'd ; 
Commanded  war^s  destroy ine  rage  to  cease. 
And  bless^  their  cities  with  the  arts  of  peace ; 
Complained  their  virtues,  ami  their  toils,  could  raise 
But  slight  rftums  of  gratitude  and  praise. 

Who  crushM  the  Hydra,  when  to  life  renevM, 
And  monsters  dire  with  fatad  toil  subdued. 
Found  that  the  inonster  Envy  never  dies. 
Till  low  in  equal  death  her  conqueror  lies; 
For  he,  who  soars  to  an  unwonted  height, 
Opprettive  dazsles,  with  excess  of  light. 
The  arts  beneath  him ;  yet,  when  deaid,  shall  prove 
An  object  worthy  of  esteem  and  love. 
Vet  Rome  to  thee  her  living  honours  pays  s 
By  thee  we  swear,  to 'thee  our  altars  raise. 
While  we  confess  no  prince  so  great,  so  wise, 
Hath  ever  risen,  or  shall  ever  rise. 

But  when  your  people  raise  their  C«ur*s  name 
Above  the  Greek  and  Roman  chiefs  in  fame, 
Tn  this  one  instance  they  are  just  and  wise, 
Yrt  other  things  they  view  with  other  eyes ; 
With  cold  contempt  they  treat  the  lt>ing  bard  ; 
The  dead  ^lone  can  merit  their  regard. 

To  elder  hard*  so  lavish  of  applause, 
They  love  the  language  of  our  ancient  laws ; 
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On  Noma's  hymns  with  holy  rapture  pore, 
And  turn  our  mouldy  records  o'er  and  o*er ; 
Then  swear,  transported,  that  the  sacred  Xius    ' 
Prottounc'd  on  Alba*s  top  each  haliow*d  lint*. 
But  if,  because  the  world  with  justice  pavs 
To  the  first  bards  of  Greece  its  grateful  praise; 
In  the  same  scale  our  poets  must  be  weighed. 
To  such  dispute  what  answer  can  be  made  ? 
Since  we  have  gain'd  the  height  of  martial  fome. 
Let  us  in  peaceful  arts  assert  our  claim ; 
The  anointed  Greeks  no  longer  shall  excr]. 
And  neither  wrestle,  sing,  or  paint,  so  well. 
But  let  me  ask,  Siuce  poetry,  like  wine. 
Is  taught  by  time  to  mellow  and  refine. 
When  shall  th*  immorul  bard  begin  to  live? 
Say,  shall  a  hundred  years  completely  give 
Among  your  ancients  a  full  right  of  claim. 
Or  with  the  worthless  modems  fix  his  name  ? 
Some  certain  point  should  finish  the  debate. 
**  Then  let  him  live  a  hundred  years  complete,'* 

What  if  we  take  a  year,  a  month,  a  day. 
From  this  jndicious  sum  of  fame  away. 
Shall  he  among  the  ancients  rise  to  dme. 
Or  sink  with  modems  to  contempt  and  shame  ? 
*'  Among  the  aut*icnts  let  the  bard  appear. 
Though  younger  by  a  month,  or  e*en  a  year." 
I  take  the  grant,  and  by  degrees  pr^aii, 
(For  hair  by  hair  I  pull  the  horse's  tail) 
And  while  I  take  them  year  by  year  away. 
Their  subtile  heaps  of  arguments  decay. 
Who  judge  by  annals,  nor  approve  a  line 
Till  death  has  made  the  poetry  divine. 

**  Ennios,  the  brave,  the  lofty,  and  the  wise« 
Another  Homer  in  the  critic's  eyes, 
Forgets  his  promise,  now  secure  of  fame. 
And  heeds  no  more  his  Pytbagoric  dream. 
No  longer  Nsvius  or  his  plajrs  remain ; 
Yet  we  remember  every  pleasing  scene : 
So  much  can  ti.-ne  its  awful  sanction  give 
In  sacred  fame  to  bid  a  poem  live. 

**  Whatever  disputes  of  ancient  poets  rise, 
In  some  one  ^ccUence  their  merit  lies : 
What  depth  of  learning  old  Pacuviu^  shows ! 
With  strong  sublime  the  page  of  Accius  glows; 
Menander's  comic^robe  Afranius  wears ; 
I  Plautus  as  rapid  in  his  plots  appears 
j  As  Epicharmus  ;  Terence  charms  with  att, 
'  And  grave  Caecilius  sinks  into  the  henrt. 
These  are  the  plajrs  to  which  our  people  crowd, 
I  Till  the  throng'd  play-house  crack  with  the  dull 
These  are  esteem'd  the  glories  of  the  stage,    [load. 
From  the  first  drama  to  the  present  age." 

Sometimes  the  crowd  a  proper  judgment  makes. 
But  oft  they  labour  under  gross  mistakes. 
As  when  their  ancients  lavishly  they  raise 
Above  all  modem  rivalship  of  praise. 
But  that  sometimes  their  style  uncouth  appears. 
Or  their  harsh  numbers  rudely  hurt  our  ears 
Or  that  full  flatly  flows  the  languid  line- 
He,  who  owns  this,  hath  Jove's  assent  and  mine. 

Think  not  I  mean,  in  vengeanci,  to  destroy 
The  works,  for  which  I  smarted  when  a  boy. 
But  when  as  perfect  models  they  are  prais'd, 
Correct  and  chaste,  I  own  I  sUnd  amaz'd. 
Then  if  some  better  phrase,  or  happier  line. 
With  sudden  lustre  unexpected  shine. 
However  harth  the  nigged  numbers  roll, 
It  stamps  a  price  and  merit  on  the  whole. 

I  feel  my  honest  indignation  rise, 
When,  with  affected  air,  a  coxcomb  cries, 

Bbb 
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"  The  work,  I  own,  has  elegance  and  ease. 
Bat  lore  DO  modern  should  pretame  to  please  :*' 
Then  for  his  fisTOurite  ancients  dares  to  claim, 
Not  pardon  only,  bat  rewards  and  fame,    [perfume 
When  flowers  overspread  the  stage,  and  sweets 
The  crowded  theatre,  should  I  presume 
llie  just  success  of  Atta*s  pla3r8  to  blame. 
The  senate  would  pronounce  me  lost  to  shame. 
What  \  criticise  the  scenes  that  charmM  the  age 
When  JEaop  and  when  Roacius  trod  the  stage  1 
Whether  too  fond  of  their  peculiar  taste. 
Or  that  they  think  their  age  may  be  disgracM, 
Should  they,  with  awkward  modesty,  submit 
To  younger  judges  in  the  cause  of  wit. 
Or  own,  that  it  were  best,  provoking  truth  ! 
In  a^  t'  unlearn  the  learning  of  their  youth  ! 
He  .to  whom  Numa's  hymns  appear  divine. 
Although  bis  ignorance  be  great  as  mine. 
Not  to  th*  illustrious  dead  bis  homage  pays, 
But,  envious,  robs  the  living  of  their  praise. 
Did  Greece,  like  Home,  her  modems  disregard. 
How  bad  she  now  possest  one  aucient  bard  ? 
When  she  beheld  her  wars  in  triumph  cease, 
She  soon  grew  wanton  in  tjie  arras  of  peace ; 
Now  she  with  rapture  views  th'  Olympic  games. 
And  now  the  sculptor's  power  her  breast  inflames ; 
Sometimes,  with  ravi^h'd  soul  and  ardent  gaze, 
The  painter's  art  inttn.sely  she  surveys; 
Now  hears,  transported,  music's  pleasing  charms. 
And  now  the  traffic  Muse  her  passions  warms. 

Thus  a  fond  girl,  her  nurse's  darling  joy. 
Now  seeks  impatient,  and  now  spurns  her  toy. 
For  what  can  long  our  pain  or  pleasure  raise  ? 
Such  are  the  effects  of  happiness  and  ease. 
For  many  an  age  our  fathers  entertained 
Their  early  clients,  and  the  laws  explain'd ; 
Instructed  them  their  cautious  wealth  to  lend. 
While  youth  was  taught  with  reverence  to  attend. 
And  hear  the  old  point  out  the  prudent  ways 
To  calm  their  passions,  and  their  fortunes  raise. 

Now  the  light  people  bend  to  other  aims; 
A  lust  of  scrjbbliug  every  breast  inflames; 
Our  youth,  our  senators,  with  bays  are  crown'd. 
And  rhymes  eternal  at  our  feasts  go  round. 
Even  I,  who  verse  and  all  its  works  deny. 
Can  faithless  Parthia's  lying  sons  out-lie, 
And,  ere  the  rising  Sun  displays  his  light, 
1  call  for  tablets,  papers,  pens,  and — ^write. 

A  pilot  only  dares  a  vessel  steer ; 
A  doubtful  drug  unlicens'd  doctors  fear ; 
Musicians  are  to  sounds  alone  oonfin'd. 
And  each  mechanic  hath  his  trade  assign'd : 
But  every  desperate  blockhead  dares  to  write ; 
Verse  is  the  trade  of  every  living  witrht. 

And  yet  this  wandering  phrensy  of  the  brain 
Hath  many  a  gentle  virtue  in  its  train. 
No  cares  of  wealth  a  poet's  heart  control ; 
Verse  is  tha  only  passion  of  his  soul. 
He  laughs  at  losses,  flight  of  slaves,  or  fires ; 
No  wicked  scheme  his  honest  breast  inspires 
To  hurt  his  pupil,  or  his  friend  betray ; 
Brown  bread  and  roots  his  appetite  allay ; 
And  though  unfit  for  war's  tumultuous  trade, 
fn  peaoe  his  gentle  talents  are  display'd, 
'    If  you  allow,  that  things  of  trivial  weight 
May  yet  support  the  grandeur  of  a  state. 

He  forms  the  infent's  tongue  to  firmer  sound. 
Nor  suffers  vile  obscenity  to  wound 
His  tender  ears ;  then  with  the  words  of  truth 
Corrects  the  passions  and  the  pride  of  youth. 


Th'  illustrious  dead,  who  fiU  his  ncred  p«ge* 
Shine  forth  escamples  to  each  rising  age  ; 
The  languid  hour  of  poverty  he  cheers. 
And  the  sick  wretch  his  voice  of  comlbrt  hears. 

Did  not  the  Muse  inspire  the  poet's  Ia3r8, 
How  could  our  youthful  chohr  their  voices  raise 
In  prayer  harmonious,  while  the  gods  attend. 
And  gradous  bid  the  fhiitful  shower  descend  ; 
Avert  their  plagues,  dispel  each  hostile  femr. 
And  with  glad  harvests  crown  the  wealtby  yeau*  ? 
Thus  can  the  sound  of  all-melodioin  lays 
TV  ofiended  powers  of  Heaven  and  Hell  appease. 
Our  ancient  swains,  of  vigorous,  frngml  kind. 
At  harvest- home  us'd  to  unbend  the  mhid     [bear. 
With  festal  sports;  those  sports,  that  bade  tbeo 
With  cheerful  hopef ,  the  iabonn  of  the  year. 
Their  wives  and  children  shar'd  their  boars  of 

mirth. 
Who  sbar'd  their  toils ;  when  to  the  goddess  Earth 
Grateful  they  sacrilio'd  a  teeming  swine. 
And  pour'd  the  milky  bowl  at  Sylvan's  shrine. 
Then  to  the  genius  of  their  fleeting  hoars. 
Mindful  of  life's  shoit  date,  they  ofier'd  wine  and 
flowers. 
Here,  in  alternate  verse,  with  rustic  jest 
The  clowns  their  awkward  raillery  cxpress'd. 
And  as  the  year  brought  round  the  jovial  day. 
Freely  they  sported,  innocently  gay, 
Ijll  cruel  wit  was  tum'd  to  open  rage. 
And  dar'd  the  noblest  families  engage. 
When  some,  who  by  its  tooth  envenom 'd  bled, 
ComplainM  aloud,  and  others,  strack  with  dread, 
Tliough  yet  untouched,  as  in  a  public  cause, 
Implor'd  the  just  protection  of  the  laws. 
Which  from  injurious  libels  wisely  guard 
Our  neighbour'i»  fame ;  and  now  the  prudent  bard. 
Whom  the  just  terrours  of  the  lash  restrain,    . 
To  pleasure  and  instruction  turns  his  vein.      [arts, 
When  conquered  Greece  brought  in  her  captive 
She  triumph'd  o'er  her  savage  conquerors'  hearts ; 
Taught  our  rough  verse  its  numbers  to  refine. 
And  our  rude  style  with  elegance  to  shine. 
And  yet  some  traces  of  this  rustic  vein 
For  a  long  age  remain'd,  and  still  remain. 
For  it  was  late  before. our  bards  inquired 
How  the  dramatic  Muse  her  Greeks  inspir'd  ;. 
How  .£schylu8  and  lliespis  fbrm'd  the  stage. 
And  what  improv'd  the  Sophoclean  page. 
Then  to  their  favourite  pieces  we  applied. 
Proud  to  translate,  nor  unsuccessful  tried ; 
For,  ardent  and  sublime  our  native  vein. 
It  breathes  the  spirit  df  the  tragic  scene. 
And  dares  successful ;  but  the  Roman  Muse  . 
Disdams,  or  fears,  the  painful  file  to  use. 

Because  the  comic  poet  forms  his  plajrs 
On  common  life,  they  seem  a  work  of  ease; 
But,  if  he  less  indulgence  must  expect. 
Sure  he  should  labour  to  be  more  correct. 
Even  Plautus  ill  sustains  a  lover's  part, 
A  frugal  sire's,  or  wily  pander's  art. 
Dossennus  slip-shod  shambles  o'er  the  scene. 
Buffoons,  with  hungry  jests,  his  constant  train ; 
For  gold  was  all  their  aim,  and  then  the  play 
Might  stand  or  fisll— indifferent  were  they. 

He,  who  on  Glorjr's  airy  chariot  tries 
To  mount  the  stage,  full  often  lives  and  dies. 
A  coM  spectator  chills  the  bard  to  death. 
But  one  warm  look  recalls  his  fleeting  breath. 
Such  light,  such  trivial  things,  depress  or  raise 
A  soul,  that  feels  this  avarice  of  praise. 
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Fawwftl  tho  jtage ;  for  humbly  1  disclaim 
Such  fond  pursuits  of  pleasure,  ©r  of  fame. 
If  ]  mjust  sink  in  shame,  or  swell  with  pride. 
As  the  gay  palm  k  granted,  or  denied : 
And  sure  the  bard,  thousrh  resolutely  bold, 
Must  quit  the  stage,  or  tremble  to  behold 
The  little  vulgar  of  the  clamorous  pit, 
Though  void  of  honour,  virtue,  sense,  or  wit, 
'U''hen  his  most  interesting  scenes  appea^, 
Call  for  a  prize-fight,  or  a  baited  bear : 
And  should  the  knights  forbid  their  dear  delight. 
They  rise  tumultuous,  and  prepare  for  fight 

But  even  our  knights  from  wit  and  genius  ffy 
To  pageafit  shows,  that  charm  the  w^ndeiing 

eye. 
Drawn  are  the  scenes,  and  lo  !  for  many  an  hour 
AVide  o'er  the  stage  the  flying  squadrons  pour. 
"Then  kings  in  chains  confess  the  fate  of  war. 
And  weeping  queens  attend  the  victor's  car. 
Chairs,  coaches,  carts,  in  rattling  rout  are  roU'd, 
And  ships  of  mighty  bulk  their  sails  unfold. 
At  last  the  motlel  of  some  captive  towns, 
In  irory  built  the  splendid  triumph  crowqs. 

Sure,  if  Dcmocritus  were  yet  on  earth. 
Whether  a  beast  of'mix'd  and  monstrous  birth 
-Bid  them  with  gaping  admiration  gaze,  • 

Or  a  white  elephant  their  wonder  raise, 
The  crowd  would  more  defight  the  laughing  sage. 
Than  all  the  farce  and  foilies  of  the  stage  ; 
To  think,  that  asses  should  in  judgment  sit, 
111  solid  deafness,  on  the  works  of  wit. 
For  Where's  the  voice  so  strong  as  to  confound 
The  shouts  with  which  our  theatres  resouml  : 
T,ond,  as  when  snrjjcs  lash  the  Tuscan  shore, 
Or  mountain-fort  fts  witli  a  tempest  roar. 
So  loud  the  people's  cries,  when  they  behold 
The  foreign  arts  of  luxury  and  gold  j 
And  if  an  actor  is  but  richly  diest. 
Their  joy  ts  in  repeated  clajis  exprest. 
Put  has  he  spoken  ?  No.  Then  whence  arose 
That  loud  applause  ?   His  robe  with  purple  glows. 

Though  I  attempt  not  the  dramatic  Muse, 
Let  me  not  seem,  malignant,  to  refuse 
The  praises  due  to  those,  who  with  success 
Have  tried  this  way  to  fame  ;  for  I  confess, 
He  gives  a  desperate  trial  of  bis  art. 
Who  with  imagined  woes  can  wring  my  hearty 
To  pity  soothe  me,  or  to  anger  warm. 
Or  with  false  fears  my  pa-iting  breast  alarm; 
*rhen,  like  a  sorcerer,  my  rapt  spirit  bear 
To  Athens,  or  to  Thebes,  and  fix  it  there. 

But  let  the  bards  some  little  care  engage, 
Who  dare  not  trust  the  rough,  tempestuous  stage, 
Yet  to  the  reader's  judgment  would  submit. 
If  yon  would  ofier  to  the  god  of  wit 
.Sq/crh  volumes  as  his  best  protection  claim  ; 
Or  would  you  warm  them  in  pursuit  of  fame, 
Bid  them  the  bills  of  Helicon  ascend. 
Where  ever- green  the  flowery  latK'ns  extend. 

Yet  into  sad  mishaps  we  poets  fall, 
XI  own  tbe^lly's  common  t<»  us  all) 
When,  to  present  the  labours  of  our  Muse, 
Yoor  hours  of  business  or  repose  we  choose ; 
When  ^ven  the  manly  freedom  of  our  friends, . 
Who  blame  one  verbe,  our  tenderness  oflcuds ; 
When  we,  unaskM,'some  favourite  lines  repeat, 
Complaining  that  our  toils,  how  wondrous  great ! 
Are  unobserv'^ — that  subtllty  of  thought. 
That  fine-spun  thread,  with  which  our  poem's 
wrought  I 


Or  when  we  hope,  that,  soon  as  Caewr  knows 
That  we  can  rhymes  abundantly  compose, 
Our  fortune's  made  j  he  shall  to  court  invitt 
Our  bashful  Muse,  compelling  us  to  write. 

Yet  is  it  thine,  O  Caesar,  to  mquire 
How  for  thy  virtue  can  her  priests  inspire, 
In  peace  or  war,  to  sing  her  hero's  fame, 
Nor  trust  to  worthless  bards  the  sacred  theme. 

Dan  Chcerilus  was  poet-lauieat  made 
By  Philip's  conquering  son,  who  bounteous  poid 
The  gold,  on  which  his  father's  image  shines. 
For  misbegotten  and  unshapen  lines ; 
And  yet  as  ink  the  spotless  hand  defiles. 
So  our  foir  fame  a  wretched  scribbler  soils. 

Yet  the  same  monarch,  who  thus  dearly  paid 
For  worthless  rhymes,  a  solemn  ediot  made. 
That  none  but  fem'd  Apelles  dare  to  trace. 
In  desperate  colours,  his  imperial  face ; 
And  that  Lysippu'*  should  presume  alone 
To  mould  great  Ammon's  son  in  brass  or  stone. 
Then  take  this  eritic  in  the  arts  that  lie 
Beneath  the  power  and  judgment  of  the  eye, 
Take  him  to  jlxwks,  ami  poetry,  you'll  swear. 
This  king  was  born  in  thick  P<eotian  air. 

But  never,  sir,  shall  your  judicious  taste 
By  Virgil  or  by  Varius  be  disgrac'd, 
For  to  your  bounty  they  shall  grateful  raiSe 
A  deathless  monument  of  fame  and  praise ; 
Nor  form'd  in  brass,  with  more  expression  shines 
The  hero's  fece,  than  in  the  poet's  lines 
His  life  and  manners ;  nor  would  Horace  choose 
I'hese  low  and  grovelling  numbers,  could  bis  Muse 
The  rapid  progress,  of  your  arms  pursue ; 
Paint  distant  lands  and  rivers  to  the  view. 
Up  the  steep  motmtain  with  thy  war  ascend, 
Storm  the  proud  fort,  and  bid  the  nations  bend  ; 
Or  bid  fell  war's  destructive  horrours  cease, 
And  shut  up  Janus  in  eternal  peace, 
While  Parthia  bows  beneath  the  Roman  name, 
An*d  yield  her  glories  to  our  prince's  fame. 

But  Ca*sar's  majesty  would  sure  refuse 
The  feeble  praises  of  my  lowly  Muse, 
Nor  I,  w  itli  conscious  modesty,  should  dare 
Attempt  d  subject  I  want  strength  to  bear; 
For  sure  a  foolish  fondness  of  the  heart. 
At  least  hi  irhyming  and  the  Muse's  art. 
Hurts  whom  it  loves;  for  quickly  we  discern. 
With  ease  remember,  and  with  pleasure  learn, 
Whate'er  may  ridicule  and  laughter  move. 
Not  what  deserves  our  best  esteem  and  love. 

All  Such  provoking  fondness  I  disclaim. 
Nor  wish  to  stand  expos'd  to  public  shame 
In  wax-work  form'd,  with  horrible  grimace. 
Nor  in  splay-footed  rhymes  to  show  my  fare : 
Blushing  the  fulsome  present  to  receive, 
And  with  my  author  be  coudemn'd  to  live ; 
Perhaps,  in  the  same  open  basket  laid, 
Down  to  the  street  together  be  convey'd, 
Where  pepper,  odours,  frankincense  are  sold. 
And  all  small  wares  in  wretched  rhvmes  cnroll'd. 


EPISTLE  II. 

TO    JULTOS    PLOatlS. 


FioRus,  the  friend  of  Nero,  eood  and  brave. 
Suppose  a  merchant,  who  would  sell  a  slave. 
Should  thus  address  you,  "Sir,  the  boy's  complete 
From  head  to  foot,  and  elegintly  neat ; 
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FRANCIS'S  TRANSLATION 


He  tbdl  be  yoan  for  fifty  pomids.    He  playi 
The  TSMel't  pert,  end  et  e  nod  obeys 
Hit  matter 't  will---tben  for  the  Grecian  tongve. 
He  hat  a  t«ste--iio  pliable  and  yoang, 
Like  clay,  well  tempered  with  informing  tklll. 
He  may  be  moakled  to  what  tha(>e  yon  will. 
Hit  notet  are  nrtleta,  but  hit  voice  it  fine. 
To  entertain  yon  o*er  a  glatt  of  wine. 
He  sinks  in  credit,  who  atteroptt  to  raite 
Hit  venal  wares  with  over- rating  praise, 
To  put  them  off  hit  hands.     My  wants  are  none. 
My  ttock  is  little,  but  that  ttock  my  own. 
No  common  dealer,  tir,  would  tell  a  Mtve 
On  equal  terms,  nor  should  another  have 
'  So  good  a  bargain.     Cuilty  of  one  slip. 
It  t(em«i,  and  fearful  of  the  pendent  whip, 
I  own  he  loiterM  once.     The  money  pay  j 
the  lad  is  only  apt  to  run  away.*' 
I  think  he  safbly  may  the  sum  enjoy : 
Yon  knew  his  ftilin^,  and  woul  \  hiiy  the  boy ; 
The  form  wat  legal,  yet  you  still  dispute 
The  sale,  and  plague  him  with  an  endless  suit 

I  told  you,  frankly  told  yuu,  ei  e  jroti  went. 
That  I  wat  grown  most  strangely  indolent. 
No  longer  fit  for  offices  like  these. 
Lest  my  not  writing  might  my  friends  displease. 
But  what  arailt  whatever  I  can  tay. 
If  you  demur  against  to  just  a  plea  ? 
Besides,  you  murmur,  that  my  Muse  betrays 
Yonr  expectations  in  her  promisM  lays. 

A  common  soldier,  who  by  various  toils 
And  perils  gainM  a  competence  in  spoils. 
At  night  f:«tigu*d  while  he  supinely  snored, 
Loet  to  a  farthing  his  collected  hoard. 
This  roi^s'd  his  ratre,  in  vengeance  for  his  pelf, 
Against  the  foe,  nur  less  against  himself. 
A  very  ravenoos  wolf,  with  craving  maw. 
With  hungry  teeth  and  widc-devounng  jaw, 
He  charged  with  fury,  as  the  folks  report, 
Scal'd  the  high  wall,  and  sackM  a  royal  fort 
Heplete  with  various  wealth :  for  this  rcnown'd. 
His  name  is  honour'd,  and  his  courage  crown'd  ; 
Besides,  in  money  he  receives  a  meed, 
A  sum  proportioned  to  the  glorious  deed. 

His  chief  soon  after  purposing  to  form 
Another  siege,  and  take  a  town  by  storm, 
Began  to  rouse  this  desperado's  fire 
With  words  that  might  a  cowarcPs  heart  inspire. 
"  Go,  my  brave  friend,  where  fame  and  honour 

call; 
Go;  with  successful  courage  mount  the  wall. 
And  reap  fresh  honours  with  an  ample  prize  :— 
What  stops  your  course  ?"  The  rustic  shrewd  re- 
plies : 
'*  An*t  please  you,  captain,  let  another  trudge  it ; 
I1ie  man  may  venture,  who  has  lost  his  budget'* 

It  chinc*d,  at  Rome,  that  I  was  early  taught 
What  wot  s  to  Greece  enrag'd  Achilles  wrought ; 
Indulgent  Athens  then  improved  my  parts, 
With  tome  small  tincture  of  ingenuous  arts. 
Fair  truth  from  falsehood  to  discern,  and  rove 
In  search  of  wisdom  through  the  mnseful  grove. 
But  lo  !  the  time,  destructive  to  my  peace. 
Me  rudely  ravished  from  that  charming  place  ; 
The  rapid  tide  of  civil  war  a-main 
Swept  into  armt,  a»eqnal  to  tostnin^ 
The  might  of  Csesar.     Dread  Philippi't  field 
First  dipt  my  nings,  and  taught  my  pride  to  yield. 
My  forttme  ruinM,  blatted  all  my  views, 
.Bold  hunger  edgM,  and  want  inspir'd  my  Muse. 


But  say,  what  dote  couM  purify  ne,  bWtt 
With  ttore  toAcient,  should  I  break  my  rest 
To  tcfribble  verse  ?     The  waning  years  apace 
Steal  off  our  thoughts,  and  rifle  every  grace. 
Alas !  already  have  they  snatchM  away 
My  jokes,  my  loves,  my  revellings,  and  pbty. 
They  strive  to  wrest  my  poems  from  me  too. 
Instruct  me  then  what  method  to  pnrsne. 
In  short,  the  race  of  various  men  admire 
As  various  numbers :  thee  the  softer  lyre 
tteligbtt :  this  man  approves  the  tragpb  strain ; 
That  joys  in  Bion*s  keen,  satiric  vetik 

I  have  three  guests  invited  to  a  feast. 
And  all  api»ear  to  hare  a  diffprent  taste. 
What  sllkll  I  give  them  ?  What  shall  I  refbse  ? 
What  one  dislikes,  the  other  two  shall  choose. 
And  even  the  very  dith  you  like  the  bast. 
It  acid  or  inaiipid  to  the  rest. 

Betidet,  at  Rome,  amidst  its  toils  and  caret. 
Think  you  that  I  can  write  harmonious  wan  } 
One  bids  me  be  his  twil ;  another  prays 
Tliat  I  woiUd  only  listen  to  his  lajrs,  ' 
And  leave  all  business ;  more  to  raise  your  vooderv 
Although  they  live  the  length  of  Rome  asmder. 
Yet  both  must  bt*  oheyM  :  and  here  you  see 
A  ipecial  disUnce — **  But  the  streets  are  free. 
And,  while  you  walk  with  flowmg  fancy  fraught. 
Nothing  occurs  to  disconcert  a  thought" 

Here  furious  drives  a  builder  with  his  team ; 
An  engine  there  up- heaves  the  lengthenM  beam. 
Or  ponderous  stone ;  here  justling  waggons  jar 
With  BKHiraful  hearses  in  tumultuous  war  : 
Hence  runs  a  madding  dog  with  baneful  ire  r 
Thence  a  vile  pig,  polluted  with  the  mire. 
Go  then,  and  bustle  through  the  noisy  throng, 
Invoke  the  Muse,  and  meditate  the  song. 

The  tribe  of  writers,  to  a  man,  admire 
The  peaceful  grove,  and  from  the  town  retire  j 
Clients  of  Bacchus,  indolent  they  doze 
Beneath  the  shade,  and  court  its  calm  repose. 
How  then  in  noise  unceasing  tune  the  lay. 
Or  tread  where  others  haidly  find  their  way  ? 

A  genius,  who,  in  Athens'  calm  retreat. 
Had  studied  hard  his  seven  long  years  complete. 
New,  waxen  old  in  discipline  and  books. 
Abroad  he  comes,  with  paie  and  meagre  looks ; 
Dumb  as  a  sUtue,  slow  he  stalks  along. 
And  shakes  with  laughter  loud  the  gazing  throng. 
What  then — at  Rome ;  in  this  tumultnoos  town, 
Toss'd  by  the  noisy  lempest  up  and  down. 
Can  I,  though  eveu  the  willing  Muse  inspire. 
Adapt  her  numbers  to  the  sounding  lyre  ? 

A  wight  there  was,  for  rhetoric  renown'd* 
Whose  brother  was  a  lawyer  most  profound ; 
In  mutual  praise  ail  honourt  were  their  own. 
And  tbb  a  Gracchus,  that  a  Mucins  shone. 
What  milder  phrenzy  goads  the  rfaimhig  train  ? 
Mine  is  the  lyre,  in  elegiac  strain 
He  sooths  the  soul.     A  wondrous  work  is  mine  I 
And  his — was  turely  polish'd  by  the  Nine ! 

With  what  an  air  of  true  poetic  pride 
And  high  disdain,  we  view  from  side  t»  side 
Apollo's  temple,  as  if  we  oor^lves. 
And  none  but  we,  should  fill  the  vacant  shelves ! 
Then  follow  further,  if  3rour  time  permits. 
And  at  a  distance  hear  these  mighty  wits  j 
How  far  entitled  to  this  mutual  praise. 
Which  freely  gives,  and  arrogates  the  bays. 
Like  gladiators,  who  by  candle-light. 
Prolong  the  combat,  for  with  IbUt  tbey  fight. 
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With  mimic  mge  we  rush  upon  the  foe, 

^^^uuuded  we  wound,  and  measure  blow  for  blow. 

Aicaeus  I  in  his  opinion  shine. 

He  soars  a  new  Callimachns  in  mine  ; 

Or  if  Mimnermus  be  his  nobler  fame. 

He  stmts  and  glories  in  the  dariiner  name. 

Much  I  endured,  when  wriuncr  t  would  bribe 
The  public  voice,  and  sooth  the  fretful  tribe 
Of  rival  poets.     Now  my  rhiminsr  heat 
Is  coord,  and  reason  re-assutnes  her  seat, 
I  boldly  bar  mine  ears  against  the  breed 
Of  babbling  bards,  who  without  mercy  read. 

Bad  poets  ever  are  a  standing  jest : 
But  tliey  rejoice,  and,  in  their  folly  blest. 
Admire  themselves;  nay,  though  you  silent  sit. 
The}'  bless  themselves  in  wonder  at  their  wiL 
But  he  who  studies  masterly  to  frame 
A  linishM  piece,  and  build  an  honest  fame. 
Acts  to  himself  the  friendly  critic's  part, 
And  proves  his  genius  by  the  rules  of  art; 
Boldly  blots  out  whatever  seems  obscure. 
Or  lightly  mean,  unworthy  to  procure 
Immortal  honour,  though  the  words  give  way 
With   warm  reluctance,  and  by  force  obey ; 
Though  yet  enshrined  within  his  desk  they  stand. 
And  claim  a  sanction  from  his  parent  band. 

As  from  the  treasure  of  a  latent  mine. 
Long  darkened  words  he  shall  with  art  refine ; 
Bring  into  light,  to  dignify  his  pag-e, 
The  nervous  language  of  a  former  age, 
Us'd  by  the  Cntoes,  and  Cethegus  old, 
I'ho*  now  deform'd  with  dust,  and  cover'd  o'er  rath 
■mould. 
New  words  he  shall  endenizen,  which  use 
Shall  authorise,  and  currently  produce; 
'i'hen,  brightly  smooth,  and  yet  sublimely  strong, 
Like  a  pure  river,  through  his  flowing  song 
Shall  pour  the  riches  of  his  fancy  wide, 
And  bless  his  Latium  with  a  vocal  tide ; 
Prune  the  luxuriant  phrase ;  the  rude  refine, 
Or  blot  the  languid  and  unsiuewM  line. 
Vet  hard  he  labours  for  this  seeming  ease; 
.\s  art,  not  nature,  makes  our  dancers  please, 
A  stupid  scribbler  let  me  rather  seem, 
Whilaof  my  faults  with  dear  delight  I  deem. 
Or  not  perceive,  than  sing  no  mortal  strain. 
And  bear  this  toil,  this  torture  of  the  brtin. 

At  Argus  liv'd  a  citizen,  well  known. 
Who  long  imagined  that  he  ht  ard  the  tone 
Of  deep  tragedians  on  an  empty  stage, 
And  sat  applauding  in  ecstatic  rage: 
In  other  points,  a  person  who  maintained 
A  due  decorum,  and  a  life  unstain'd, 
A  worthy  neighbour,  and  a  friend  sincere, 
Kind  to  his  wife,  UDr  to  his  slaves  severe. 
Nor  prone  to  madness,  though  the  felon's  fork 
Dcfac'd  the  signet  of  a  bottle-cork ; 
And  wise  to  shun  (well  knowing  which  was  which) 
The  rook  high  pendent,  and  the  yawning  ditch. 
He,    when  his  friends,    at  much  expense  and 

pains, 
Had  amply  purgM  with  hellebore  his  brains, 
Gome  to  himself—'*  Ah  !  cruel  friends!'*  he  cried, 
•'  Is  this  to  save  me?   Better  far  have  died, 
Than  thus  be  robb'd  of  pleasure  so  refin'd. 
The  dear  delusion  of  a  raijtur*d  m1nd.*> 

•Tis  wisdom's  part  to  bid  adieu  to  toys, 
And  yir  Id  amusements  to  the  taste  of  boyi. 
Not  the  soft  sound  of  empty  words  admire, 
Ocjnodel  measures  to  the  Roman  lyre. 


But  learn  such  strains  and  rhapsodies,  as  roll 
Tuneftil  through  life,  and  harmonise  the  soul. 

I'hus,  when  alone,  I  commune  with  my  heart, 
And  silent  meditate  this  nobler  art ; 
If  no  repletion  from  the  limpid  stream 
A I  lay 'd  the  burnings  of  your  thirsty  flame, 
You  straight  would  tell  the  doctor  your  distress. 
And  is  there  none  to  whom  you  dare  confess. 
That,  in  proportion*  fo  your  growing  store. 
Your  lust  of  lucre  is  inflam'd  the  more? 
If  you  were  wounded,  and  your  wound  I'mbih'd 
No  soothing  ease  from  roots  or  herbs  prescribed. 
You  would  avoid  such  medicint^,  be  sure, 
As  roots  and  herbs,  that  could  effect  no  cure. 

But  you  have  heard,  that  folly  flies  apace 
From  him,   whom  Heaven  has  gifted  with  the 

grace 
Of  happy  wealth ;  and  though  j-ou  have  aspir'd 
Not  more  to  wisdom,  sinrc  you  first  acquirM 
A  fund,  yet  will  you  listen  to  no  rule 
But  that  from  Fortune's  insufiirient  school  ?    ~ 
Could  riches  add  hut  prudence  to  your  years. 
Restrain  your  wishes,  and  abate  your  fears, 
You  then  might  blush  with  reason,  if  you  knew 
One  man  on  earth  more  covetous  than  you- 

If  that  be  yours,  for  which  you  fairly  told 
The  price  concluded  (and  as  lawyers  hold, 
In  some  things  use  a  property  secures). 
The  lan<^,  which  feeds  you,  must  of  course  be 

yours. 
Your  neighbour's  bailiff,  who  manures  the  fields, 
And  sows  the  com  which  your  provision  yields. 
Finds  in  effect,  that  he  is  but  your  slave  : 
You  give  your  coin,  and  in  rftum  receive 
Fowls,  eggs,  and  wine:   and  thus  it  will  be  found^ 
That  you  have  bought  insensibly  the  ground, 
The  fee  of  which  to  purchasers  before. 
Perhaps,  had  been  two  thousand  pounds  or  more; 
For  what  avails  it  in  a  life  well  past. 
At  first  to  pay  the  purchase,  or  at  last  ? 
The  frugal  man,  who  purchased  two  estates. 
Yet  buys  the  pot-herbs,  which  his  worship  eats. 
Though  he  thinks  not :  this  tyrant  of  the  soil 
Buys  the  mere  wood,    which   makes  his  kettle 

boil ; 
And  yet  he  calls  that  length  of  land  his  own, 
From  which  the  poplar,  fix'd  to  limits  known. 
Cuts  off  disputes,  as  if  he  had  the  power 
Of  that,  which  in  the  moment  of  an  hour 
By  favour,  purchase,  force,  or  fate's  commands, 
May  change  its  lord,  and  fall  to  other  hands. 

Since  thus  no  mortal  properly  can  have 
A  lasting  tenure  ;  an<J,  as  wave  o'er  wave. 
Heir  comes  o'er  heir,  what  pleasure  can  afford 
Thy  peopled  manors,  and  increasing  hoard  ? 
Or  what  avails  it,  that  your  fancy  roves 
To  join  Lucanian  to  Calabrian  groves. 
Inflexible  to  gold  if  rigid  Fate 
Mows  down,  at  once,  the  little  and  the  creat  ? 
Goms.  marble,  ivory,  vases  sculptur'd  hitjh, 
Plate,  pictures,  robes  that  drink  the  Tyrian  dye, 
These  are  the  general  wish  ;  yet  sure  there  are, 
Who  neither  have,  nor  think  them  worth  their 
care.  [loves 

Sauntering,    pr  rfumcs,  and  baths,  one  brother 
Bt^yond  the  wealth  of  Herod's  palmy  groves  ; 
Though  rich  the  other,  yet  with  ceaseless  toil. 
Anxious  he  burns,  ploughs,  tames  the  stubborn  soil. 
But  whence  these  various  inclinations  rose, 
The  Qod  of  human  nature  only  knows  : 
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That  myRtic  genius,  which  our  actions  guides, 
Attends  our  stars,  and  o^er  our  lives  presides ; 
Whose  power  appears,  propitious,  or  malign, 
StaippM  on  each  face,  and  varied  through  each 
line. 

Re  mine,  my  little  fortune  to  enjoy  j 
A  moderate  pittance  on  myself  employ, 
N»)r  fear  the  censure  of  my  thankless  heir, 
'J'hat  I  have  It  ft  too  little  to  his  share ; 
And  yet  the  wide  distinction  would  I  scan 
Between  an  open,  hospitable  man, 
And  prodigal ;  the  frugalist  secure, 
And  miser  pinch'd  with  penury ;  for  sure 
It  differs,  whether  you  profusely  spend 
Your  wealth,  or  ntver  entertain  a  friend  ; 
Or,  wanting  prudence,  like  a  play-day  hoy 
Blindly  rush  on,  to  catch  tlie  Hying  joy. 
Avert,  ye  gtids,  avert  the  luathst»me  load 
Of  uant  inglorious,  and  a  vile  abode. 
To  me  are  *  qual,  so  they  bear  their  charge 
The  iittle  pinnace,  and  the  lofty  barge. 
N(»r  am  I  waftetl  by  the  bwelling  gales 
Of  winds  propitious,  with  expanded  sails. 
Nor  yet  exposM  to  tempest-bearing  strife. 
Adrift  to  struggle  through  the  waves  of  life. 
Last  of  the  firot,  first  of  the  last  in  weight, 
l*arts,  vigour,  pei-son,  virtue,  birth,  estate. 

You  are  not  covetous  :   be  satisfied. 
But  are  you  tainted  with  no  vice  bcsid«;  ? 
From  vain  ambition,  (Inod  of  death's  decree, 
Apd  fell  rtscntin(;nt,  is  thy  bosoui  free  ? 
Say,  can  you  laugh  indignnnt  at  the  schemes 
Of  magic  terrours,  visionary  d»  earns, 
Portentous  wonders,  witching  imps  of  Hell, 
The  niglitly  goblin,  and  enchanting  spell  ? 
Can  you  recount  with  gratitude  and  mirth 
The  day  revolv'd,  that  gave  thy  being  birth  ? 
Indulge  the  failings  of  thy  friends,  and  grow 
More  mild  and  virtuous,  as  thy  seasons  Hew  ? 

Pluck  out  one  thorn  to  mitigate  thy  pain, 
"What  boots  it,  while  so  many  more  remain  ? 
Or  act  with  just  propriety  your  part- 
Or  yiekl  to  those  of  elegance  and  art. 
Already  glutted  with  a  farce  of  age, 
*Tis  time  for  thee  to  quit  the  wanton  stage, 
J^st  youth,  more  decent  in  their  follies,  scoff 
The  nauseous  scene,  an<l  hiss  thee  reeling  off. 


THE  ART  OF  POETRY. 

SUPPOSE  a  painter  to  a  human  head 
Should  join  a  horse's  neck,  and  wildly  spread 
The  various  plumage  of  the  feather'd  kind 
O'er  limbs  of  different  beasts,  absurdly  join'd  ; 
Or  if  he  gave  to  view  a  beauteous  maid 
Above  the  waist  with  every  charm  array'd. 
Should  a  foul  fish  her  lower  parts  enfohl. 
Would  you  not  laugh  such  pictures  to  behold  ? 
Such  is  the  book,  that,  like  a  sick  man's  dreams, 
Varies  all  shapes,  and  mixes  all  extremes. 

**  Painters  and  poets  our  indulgence  claim. 
Their  daring  equal,  and  their  art  the  same." 
I  own  th'  indulgence — Such  i  give  and  take  ; 
Btit  not  through  Nature's  sacred  rules  to  break, 
Monstrous  to  mix  the  cruel  and  the  kind. 
Serpents  with  birds,  and  lambs  with  tigers  join'd. 

Your  opening  promises  some  great  design. 
And  shreds  of  purple  with  broad  lufctrc  shine 


Sew'd  on  your  poem.  Here  in  laboar'd  strafn 
A  sacred  grove,  or  fair  Diana's  fane. 
Rises  to  view  j  there  through  delicious  meads 
A  umrmuring  stream  its  winding  water  leads ; 
Here  pours  the  rapid  Rhine ;  the  w  at'ry  bow 
There  bends  its  colours,    and  with  pride  they 

glow. 
Beauties  they  are,  but  beauties  out  oF  place ; 
For  though  your  talent  he  to  paint  with  grace 
A  mournful  cypress,  would  you  pour  its  shade 
O'er  the  tempestuous  deep,  if  you  were  pakl 
'To  paint  a  sailor,  'midst  the  winds  and  wave*. 
When  on  a  broken  plank  his  life  he  saves? 

Why  will  ypu  thus  a  mighty  vase  intend. 
If  in  a  worthless  bowl  your  labours  end  ? 
Then  Itarn  this  wandering  humour  to  control. 
And  kecj)  one  equal  tenour  through  the  vbole. 
But  oft,  our  greatest  errours  take  their  rise 
From  our  best  views.     I  strive  to  be  concise; 
I  prove  obscure.     My  strength,  my  fire  decays, 
AVhen  in  pursuit  of  elegance  and  ease. 
Aiming  at  greatness,  some  to  fustian  soar; 
Some  in  cold  safety  creep  along  the  shore. 
Too  much  afraid  of  storms;  white  be,  who  triet 
^V'ith  e\er-varying  wonders  to  surprise, 
In  the  broad  forcat  bids  his  dolphins  play. 
And  paints  his  boars  disporting  in  the  sea. 
Thus,  injudicious,  while  one  fault  we  shun, 
hito  its  opposite  extreme  ne  run. 

One  happier  artist  of  th'  iEmiiian  square, 
Who   graves  the  nails,  and  forms  the  4o«in{ 

hair, 
'I'hough  he  excels  in  every  separate  part. 
Yet  fails  of  just  perfection  in  his  art. 
In  ou-j  grand  whole  unknowing  to  unite 
Tlnjse  different  parts;  and  I  no  more  would  write 
Like  him,  than  with  a  nose  of  hideous  size 
Be  gaz'd  at  for  the  finest  hair  and  eyes. 

Examine  well,  ye  writers,  weigh  with  care, 
W'hat  suits  your  genius ;  what  your  strength  canr 

bear. 
To  him,  who  shall  his  theme  with  judgment  cbooK, 
Nor  words  nor  method  shall  their  aid  refuse. 
In  this,  or  I  mistake,  consists  the  grace. 
And  force  of  method,  to  assign  a  place 
For  what  with  present  judgment  we  should  say, 
And  for  some  happier  time  the  rest  delay. 

Would  you  to  Fame  a  promis'd  work  produce, 
Be  delicate  and  cautious  in  the  use 
And  thoisc  of  words:   nor  shall  you  fail  of  praise, 
When  nicely  joining  two  known  words  yon  raise 
A  third  unknown.     A  new-diHcover'd  theme 
For  those,  unheard  hi  ancient  times,  may  claim 
A  iust  and  ample  licence,  which,  if  os'd 
With  fair  discretion,  never  is  refus'd. 

Ne#  words,    and  lately  made,  shall  credit 
claim. 
If  from  a  Grecian  source  they  gently  stream ; 
I  For  Virgil,  sure,  and  Varius  may  receive 
That  kind  indulgence  which  the  Romans  gave 
To  Plautus  and  Caecilius :  or  shall  I 
Be  envied,  if  my  little  fund  supply 
Its  frugal  wealth  of  words,  since  bards,  vho  luof 
In  ancient  days,  enrich'd  their  native  tongue 
With  large  increase  ?    An  undisputed  power 
Of  coining  money  from  the'rugged  ore, 
Nor  less  of  coining  words,  is  still  confnt, 
If  with  a  legal  public  stamp  imprest 

As  when  the  forest,  with  the  bending  year, 
First  sheds  the  leases  which  earliest  appear^ 
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So  an  oU  age  of  words  maturely  dies, 
Others  new-bora  in  youth  and  vigour  rise. 

We  and  our  noblest  works  to  Fate  must  yield ; 
Even  Caesar's  mole,  whicn  royal  pride  might 

builJ, 
Where  Neptune  far  into  the  land  extends, 
And  from  the  raging  North  our  fleets  defends ; 
That  barren  marsh,   whose  cultivated  plain 
Now  gives  the  neighbouring  towns  its  various 

grain; 
Tiber,  who,  taught  a  better  current,  yields 
'I'u  Caesar's  power,  nor  deluges  our  fields ; 
All  these  must  perish,  and. shall  words  presume 
To  hold  their  honours,  and  immortal  bloom  ? 
Many  shall  rise,  that  now  forgotten  lie ; 
Others,  in  present  credit,  soon  shall  die. 
If  custom  will,  whose  arbitrary  sway. 
Words,  and  the  forms  of  language,  must  obey. 

By  Homer  taught  the  modern  poet  sings. 
In  epic  strains,  of  heroes,  wars,  and  kings. 
Unequal  measures  first  were  tuu'd  to  flow 
Sadly  expressive  of  the  lover's  woe  ; 
But  now,  to  gayer  subjects  form'd,  they  move 
In  sounds  of  pleasure,  to  the  joys  of  love : 
By  whom  invented,  critics  yet  contend, 
And  of  their  vain  disputings  find  no  end. 

Arcbilochus,  with  fierce  resentment  warm'd. 
Was  with  his  own  severe  iambics  arm'd. 
Whose  rapid  numbers,  suited  to  the  stage,       • 
In  comic  humour,  or  in  tragic  rage. 
With  sweet  variety  were  found  to  please. 
And  Uugbt  the  dialogue  to  flow  with  ease ; 
Their  numerous  cadence  was  for  action  fit. 
And  form'd  to  quell  the  clamours  of  the  pit 

The  Muse  to  nobler  subjects  tunes  her  lyre ; 
Gods,  and  the  sons  of  gods,  her  song  inspire. 
Wrestler  and  steed,   who  gain'd  th'  Olympic 

prize; 
Love*s  pleasing  cares,  and  wine's  unbounded  joys. 
But  if,  through  weakness,  or  my  want  of  art, 
I  can't  to  every  di^r6nt  style  impart 
'llie  proper  strokes  and  colours  it  may  claim. 
Why  am  I  honour'd  with  a  poet's  name  ? 
Absurdly  modest,  why  my  nult  discern, 
Yet  rather  burst  in  ignorance  than  learn  ?  ' 

Nor  will  the  genius  of  the  comic  Muse 
Sublimer  tones,  or  tragic  numWrs,  use ; 
Nor  will  the  direful  Thyestean  feast 
In  comic  phrase  and  language  be  debas'd. 
Then  let  your  style  be  suited  to  the  scene, 
And  its  peculiar  character  maintain. 

Yet  Comedy  sometimes  her  voice  may  raise. 
And  angry  Chremes  rail  in  swelling  phrase : 
As  oft  the  tragic  language  humbly  flows,*- 
For  Telephus  or  Peleus,  'midst  the  woes 
Of  poverty  or  exile,  must  complain 
In  prose-like  style  i  must  quit  the  swelling  strain. 
And  Words  gigantic,  if  with  nature's  art 
They  hope  to  touch  their  melting  hearer's  heart. 

'TIS  not  enough,  ye  writers,  that  ye  charm 
With  ease  and  elegance ;  a  play  should  warm 
With  soft  concernment ;  should  possess  the  soul. 
And,  as  it  wills,  the  listening  crowd  control. 
With  them,   who  laagh,  our  social  joy  ap- 
pears; 
With  them,  who  mourn,  we  sympathise  in  tears: 
If  you  would  have  me  weep,  begin  .the  strain. 
Then  I  shall  feel  your  sorrows,  JFeel  your  pain ; 
But  if  your  heroes  act  not  what  they  say, 
I  sleep  or  laugh  the  lifeless  scene  away. 


The  varying  face  should  every  passion  show. 
And  words  of  sorrow  wear  the  look  of  woe ; 
Let  it  in  joy  assume  a  vivid  air ; 
Fierce  when  in  rage  $  in  seriousness  severe : 
For  Nature  to  each  change  of  fortune  forms 
The  secret  soul,  and  all  its  passions  warms ; 
Transports  to  rage,  dilates  the  heart  with  mirth. 
Wrings  the  sad  soul,  and  bends  it  dov^n  i» 

earth. 
The  tougue  these  various  movements  must  express: 
But,  if  ill-suited  to  the  deep  distress 
His  language  prov«,  the  sons  of  Rome  eqgage 
To  laugh  th'  unhappy  actor  off  the  stage. 

Your  style  should  an  important  difl*erence  make 
When  hefoes,  gods,  or  awful  sages  speak : 
When  florid  youth,  whom  gay  desires  inflame; 
A  busy  servant,  or  a  wealthy  dame ; 
A  merchant  wandering  with  incessant  toil. 
Or  he  who  cultivates  the  verdant  soil : 
But  if  in  foreign  realms  you  fix  your  scene. 
Their  genius,  customs,  dialects  maintain. 
Or  follow  fame,  or  in  th'  invented  tale 
Let  seeming,  well- united  truth  prevail : 
If  Homer's  great  Achilles  tread  the  stage. 
Intrepid,  fierce,  of  unfoi^ving  rage. 
Like  Homer's  hero,  let  him  spurn  all  laws. 
And  by  the  sword  alone  assert  his  cause. 
With  untam'd  fury  let  Medea  glow, 
And  Ino's  tears  in  ceaseless  anguish  flow. 
From  realm  to  realm  h^r  griefs  let  lo  bear. 
And  .sad  Orestes  rave  in  deep  despair. 
But  if  you  venture  on  an  untried  theme. 
And  form  a  person  yet  unknown  to  fame. 
From  his  first  entrance  to  the  closing  scene 
Let  him  one  equal  character  maintain. 

'lis  hard  a  new  form'd  fable  to  express. 
And  make  it  seem  your  own.     With  more  success 
You  may  from  Homer  take  the  tale  of  Troy, 
Than  on  an  untried  plot  your  strength  employ. 
Yet  would  you  make  a  common  theme  your 

own. 
Dwell  not  on  incidents  already  known; 
Nor  word  for  word  translate  with  painful  care. 
Nor  be  confin'd  in  such  a  narrow  sphere. 
From  whence  (while  you  should  only  imitate) 
Shame  and  the  rules  forbid  you  to  retreat 

Begin  your  work  with  modest  grace  and  plain. 
Nor  like  the  bard  of  everlasting  strain, 
**  I  sing  the  glorious  war,  and  Priam's  fate — " 
How  will  tbe4>oaster  hold  this  yawning  rate  ? 
The  mountains  laboinr'd  with  prodigious  throes. 
And  lo !  a  mouse  ridiculous  arof  e. 
Far  better  he,  who  ne'er  attempts  in  vain : 
Opening  his  poem  in  this  humble  strain, 
**  Muse,  sing  the  man,  who,  after  Troy  subdued. 
Manner^  and  towns  of  various  nations  view'd." 
He  does  not  lavish  at  a  blaze  his  fire, 
Sudden  ta  glare,  and  in  a  smoke  expire ; 
But  rises  from  a  cloud  of  smoke  to  light. 
And  pours  his  specious  miracles  to  sight; 
Antiphates  his  hideous  feast  devours, 
Charybdis  barks,  and  Polyphemus  roars. 

He  would  not,  like  our  modem  poet,  date 
His  hero's  wanderings  from  his  uncle's  fate; 
Nor  sing  ill-fated  Ilium's  various  woes. 
From  Helen's  birth,  firom  whom  the  war  arose; 
But  to  the  grand  event  he  Speeds  his  coarse, 

I  And  bears  his  readers  with  resistless  force 
Into  the  midst  of  things,  while  every  line 
Opens,  by  just  degrees,  his  whole  design. 
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Artful  b«  koowi  emcb  circumilMice  to  leave, 
Which  will  not  grace  and  orMuneot  reoeive  ; 
Then  truth  and  fictioB  with  iochskai  he  biwrft, 
That  eqval  be  begint,  proceeds,  and  ends. 

IdiDe  and  tba  paUie  jodgment  ate  the  naw; 
Then  bear  what  1  and  what  yo«r  aodieaoe  daw : 
If  you  would  keep  oa  till  the  curtahi  UH, 
And  the  last  choms  for  a  plaudit  call. 
Hie  manner  most  your  strictest  care  e^page, 
Tba  IcTities  of  youth  and  strength  of  age. 
l*he  child,  who  now  with  firmer  foetiag  walks. 
And  with  unfaltering,  weO-form'd  accents  talks, 
Lores  chikiish  sports;    with  causeless  anger 


And  idly  pleas'cl  with  every  OKNnent  turns. 

The  youth,  whose  will  no  fioward  tutor  bounds, 
Joys  in  the  sunnny  fieM^  bis  horM  and  hounds; 
Yielditt|r  like  %rax,  tb*  impressiTe  Mly  bears ; 
Rough  to  ivproof,  and  slow  to  future  cares; 
Profuse  and  rain ;  with  erery  paision  warmVI, 
And  swift  to  leave  what  late  his  &ncy  cbarm'd. 

With  strength  in>ffOv*d,    the  manly  spirit 
bends 
To  difierent  aims,  in  search  of  wraith  and  friends; 
Bold  and  ambitious  in  pursuit  of  ftune. 
And  wisely  caotioos  in  the  doubtful  scheme. 

A  thousand  iHs  the  aaed  world  surround, 
JUuuous  in  search  of  wealth,    and,    when  'tis 

found. 
Fearful  to  use  what  they  with  fiear  possess. 
While  doubt  and  dread  their  focnlties  depress. 
Fond  of  delay,  they  trust  in  hope  no  more. 
Listless,  and  fearful  of  tb'  approaching  hour; 
Morose,  complaining,  and  with  tedk*us  praise 
Talking  the  manners  of  tbeir  yoathful  days; 
Severe  to  censure ;  earnest  to  advise. 
And  with  old  saws  the  present  age  chastise. 

Tbe  bicsnngs  flowing  in  with  life's  full  tide, 
Down  with  our  ebb  of  life  decreasing  glide  ; 
Then  let  not  youth,  or  infimey,  engage 
To  play  the  parts  of  manhood,  or  of  age; 
For,  where  the  psoper  characten  psevail. 
We  dwell  with  plesnnre  on  the  well-wrought  tala. 
The  business  of  the  drama  must  appear 
In  action  or  deacription.     What  we  hear. 
With  weaker  passion  wiH  affect  tbe  haait. 
Than  when  the  faithful  eye  beholds  the  part. 
But  yet  let  nothing  on  the  stage  be  hranght, 
Whkh  better  shonU  behind  the  secnes  be 

wrought; 
l^or  force  th'  unwilling  andwnce  to  behold 
What  may  with  grace  and  eloqnenoe-  be  told. 
I^t  not  Medea,  with  uanatural  rage, 
Slaughter  her  mangled  infanU  on  tbe  stage; 
Nor  Atreus  bis  nefarious  feast  prepare. 
Nor  Cadmus  roll  a  snake,  nor  Prsgne  wing  tbe  air: 
For,  while  upon  such  monstrous  scenes  we  gaae, 
Tbey  shock  our  fiiith,  our  indignation  raise. 

If  you  would  have  your  play  deserve  success. 
Give  it  five  acts  complete ;  nor  aoore,  nar  less; 
Nor  let  a  god  in  person  stand  displayM, 
ITalcM  the  labouring  plot  deserve  his  aid ; 
Nor  a  fourth  actor  on  tbe  crowded  scene, 
A  broken,  tedious  dialogue  maintain. 

The  chorus  must  support  an  actor's  part; 
Defend  the  virtuous,  and  advise  with  art; 
Govern  tbe  choleric,  the  proud  appease, 
And  the  short  feaits  of  fhigal  tables  praise; 
Applaud  the  justice  of  weU-govern'd  states. 
And  Peace  triumphant  with  her  open  gates. 


Entrusted  secrets  let  them  ne^  betray. 
But  to  tbe  righteous  godi  with  ardour  pray. 
That  fMrtnne  with  returning  smiles  may  Uesa 
Afiided  mirth,  and  impious  pride  depreas; 
Yet  let  their  songs  with  apt  coherence  join. 
Promote  tbe  plc»t,  and  aid  the  main  design. 

Nor  was  the  iote  at  first  with  silver  boond. 
Nor  rivalfd  emulook  tbe  trumpet^  sound ; 
Few  were  its  notes,-  its  firm  was  simply  piaia» 
Yet  not  unusefnl  was  its  feeble  strain 
To  aid  the  chorus,  and  tbeir  songs  to  raise. 
Filling  the  little  theatre  with  ease. 
To  wbicb  a  thin  and  pious  at«dieoce  came. 
Of  Amgal  manners  and  unsullied  fsme. 

But  when  victonaus  Rome  enlarg>d  her  state; 
And  broader  walb  onclos'd  th*  imperial  seat. 
Soon  as  with  wine  gro^ro  dissolutely  gay 
Without  restraint  she  cheer*d  the  festal  day. 
Then  Foesy  iu  looser  numbers  mov'd. 
And  Mnac  in  licentiona  tones  impro^ : 
Such  ever  is  tbe  taste,  when  clown  and  wit^ 
Rustic  and  critic,  fill  the  crowded  pit 

He,  who  befwe  with  modest  art  bad  play*d. 
Now  call*d  in  wanton  movements  to  his  aid. 
FilFd  with  lusurions  tones  the  pleasing  strain. 
And  drew  along  the  stage  a  length  of  train ; 
And  thus  the  lyre,  once  awfully  severe, 
Increas'd  its  strings,  and  sweeter  charm'd  Ibe  car» 
Thus  Poetry  precipitately  flow'd,~ 
And  with  unwonted  elocntion  frlow*d ; 
Pour'd  forth  prophetic  truths  in  awful  btrain. 
Dark  as  the  language  of  the  Dirlphic  fiwie. 

The  tragic  bard,  who,  for  a  worthier  priae. 
Bid  naked  satyrs  in  bischoma  riw. 
Though  rude  his  mirth,  yet  laboor'd  to  maintaiii 
Tbe  solemn  grandeur  of  the  tragic  scene; 
For  novelty  alone,  he  knew,  could  charm 
A  lawlem  crowd,  with  wine  and  feasting  warm. 

And  yet  this  laughing,   prating  tribe  may 


Our  mirth,  nar  shall  their  pleasantry  displease; 
But  let  the  hero,  or  the  power  divine, 
Whom  late  we  saw  with  gold  and  purple  ihine. 
Stoop  not  in  vulgar  phrase,  nor  ytt  despise 
The  words  of  earth,  and  soar  into  tbe  skies^ 
For  as  a  matron,  on  our  festal  days 
Oblig'd  to  dance,  with  modest  grace  obeys. 
So  should  the  Muse  her  dignity  maintain 
Amidst  tbe  mtyrs  and  their  wanton  train. 

If  e'er  I  write,  no  wofds  too  grossly  vile 
Shall  shame  my  satyrs,  and  pollute  my  styla^ 
Nor  woukl  I  yet  the  tragic  style  formko 
So  tmr,  as  not  tome  difference  to  make 
Between  a  slave,  or  wench,  too  pertly  bold. 
Who  wipes  the  miser  of  his  darling  gold. 
And  grave  Silenns,  with  instractive  nod 
Giving  wise  lectures  to  his  pupil  god. 

From  well-known  Vales  such  fictjons  wonM  I  n ' 
As  all  might  hope  to  tmttate  iritb  case; 
Yet  while  they  strive  the  same  suocem  to  gain. 
Should  find  their  hd>our  and  their  hopca  aaa 

vein: 
Such  grace  can  order  and  connexion  give; 
Such  beauties  comnMNi  subfects  may  raccivab 

Let  not  the  wood-bom  satyr  fondily  spoii^ 
With  amorous  veises,  as  if  bred  at  court; 
Nor  yet  with  wanton  jests,  in  mirthftil  vein. 
Debase  tbe  language,  and  pallnte  the  soenoi 
For  what  the  crowd  with  lavish  r^iiure  pralst^ 
In  better  judges  ooldoonteayttahaUiabn. 
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Ttome  to  \ur  poets  too  mnch  licence  gives, 
Kor  the  rou;^  cadence  of  iheir  retsc  perceives; 
Hut  shall  I  then  with  carel&ts  ttpirit  write  ? 
Ko-^et  me  think  my  faults  sliall  rise  to  light. 
And  then  a  kind  indulgence  will  excuse 
The  less  important  errours  of  the  Mu8<*. 
Thus,  though  perhaps  I  may  not  merit  fame, 
I  ftand  secure  from  censure  and  from  shame. 

Make  the  Greek  authon  your  supreme  de- 
light; 
Head  them  by  day,  and  study  them  by  night — 
•*  And  jret  our  sires  with  joy  could  Plautus  hear; 
**  Gay  were  bis  jests,  his  numbers  charmed  their 

ear.»* 
Let  me  not  say  too  lavishly  they  praisM  ; 
But  sure  their  judgment  was  full  cheaply  pleasM, 
.If  you  or  I,  with  taste  are  haply  blest. 
To  know  a  clownish  frdm  a  courtly  jest; 
Tf  skilful  to  discern,  when  form'd  with  ease 
The  modnUted  sounds  are  taught  to  please. 

Tbespis,  inventor  of  the  tragic  art. 
Carried  his  vagrant  players  in  a  cart: 
High  o*er  the  crowd  the  mimic  tribe  appeared. 
And  play'd  and  sung,  with  lees  of  wine  besmear'd. 
Then  .£Nchylus  a  df i^ent  visard  us'd ; 
Bailt  a  low  stage ;  the  flowing  robe  diffused. 
In  language  more  snblime  his  actors  rage, 
And  in  the  graceful  btiskio  tread  the  stage. 
And  now  the  ancient  Comedy  appeared, 
Kor  without  pleasure  and  applause  was  heard  : 
But  soon,  its  freedom  rising  to  excess,     . 
The  lavvs  were  fbrcM  its  boldnen  to  suppress, 
And,  when  no  longer  licensed  to  defame. 
It  sunk  to  silence  with  contempt  and  shame. 

No  path  to  fame  our  poets  left  untried ; 
Kor  small  their  merit,  when  with  conscious  pride 
They  8Com*d  touke  from  Greece  the  storied  theme. 
And  dar'd  to  sing  their  own  domestic  f»mc. 
With  Roman  heroes  fill  the  tragic  scene. 
Or  sport  with  humour  in  the  comic  vein. 
Nor  had  the  mistress  of  the  world  appeared 
More  fam'd  for  conquest,  than  for  wit  rever'd, 
Did  we  not  bate  the  necessary  toil 
Of  slow  correction,  and  the  painful  file. 

llhistripus  youths,  with  just  contempt  receive. 
Nor  let  the  hardy  poem  hope  to  live 
Where  time  and  fiill  correction  don't  refine 
The  flni»b*d  %rork,  and  polish  every  line. 
Because  Denuicritus  in  rapture  cries, 
*'  Poems  of  genius  always  bear  the  prise 
From  wretched-  works  of  art,"  and  thinks  that  none 
But  brain-sick  bards  can  taste  of  H^icon ; 
So  far  his  doctrine  o*er  the  tribe  prevails, 
Tbey  oeither  shave  their  heads,  nor  pare  their  nails; 
To  dark  retreats  and  solitude  they  run. 
The  baths  avoid,  and  public  converse  shun ; 
The  popt^s  fame  and  fortune  sure  to  gain, 
If  long  their  beards,  incnrable  their  brain. 

Ah !  luckless  I '  who  purgein  spring  myspleen** 
Else  sure  the  first  of  bards  had  Horace  been. 
But  shall  I  then,  in  mad  pursuit  of  fame, 
Resign  my  reason  for  a  poet's  name  ? 
No ;  let  me  sharpen  others,  as  the  bone 
Gives  edge  to  razors,  though  itself  has  none. 
Let  me  the  poet's  worth  and  office  show, 
And  whence  his  true  poetic  riches  flow ; 
What  forms  his  genius,  and  improves  his  vein ; 
What  well  or  ill  becomes  each  different  scene  : 
How  high  the  knowledge  of  his  art  ascends. 
And  to  what  faults  his  Ignorance  extends. 


Good-sense,  that  fonntain  of  the  Mose's  art, 
Let  the  strong  page  of  Socrates  impart. 
And  if  the  mind  with  clear  conceptions  glow. 
The  willing  words  in  jost  expressions  flow. 

The  poet,  who  with  nice  discernment  knowft 
What  to  his  country  and  his  friends  he  owes  ;  ' 
How  various  nature  warms  the  human  breast. 
To  love  the  parent,  brother,  firieiid,  or  guett; 
What  the  great  oflices  of  judges  are. 
Of  senators,  of  generals  sent  to  war; 
He  surely  knows,  with  nice,  well-judging  art. 
The  strokes  peculiar  to  each  difierent  part. 

Keep  nature*s  great  original  in  view. 
And  thence  the  living  images  pursue; 
For  when  the  sentiments  and  diction  please. 
And  all  the  characters  are  wrought  with  ease'. 
Your  play,  though  void  of  beauty,  force,  and 

art. 
More  strongly  shall  delight,  and  warm  the  hearty 
Than  where  a  lifeless  pomp  of  verse  appears. 
And  with  souoroos  trifles  charms  our  ears. 

To  her  lov'd  Greeks  the  Muse  indulgent  gave. 
To  her  lov'd  Greeks,  with  greatness  to  conceive, 
And  in  subltmpr  tone  their  language  raise— 
Her  Greeks  were  only  covetous  of  praise. 
Our  youth,  proficients  in  a  nobler  art, 
Divide  a  farthing  to  the  hundredth  part ; 
'*  Well  done!  my  boy,'»  the  joyful  father  cries, 
"  Addition  and  subtraction  make  us  wise.'* 

But  when  the  rust  of  wealth  pollutes  the  soul. 
And  monied  cares  the  genius  thus  control. 
How  shall  we  dare  to  hope,  that  distant  times 
With  honour  should  preserve  our  lifeless  rhymes  } 

Poets  would  profit  or  delight  mankind. 
And  with  the  pleasing  have  th'  instructive  join'd. 
Short  be  the  precept,  which  with  ease  is  gain*d 
By  docile  minds,  and  faithfully  retained. 
If  in  dull  length  your  moral  is  exprest. 
The  tedious  wisdom  overflows  the  breast 
Would  you  divert?  the  probable  maintain. 
Nor  force  us  to  believe  the  monstrous  scene. 
That  shows  a  child,  by  a  fell  witch  devoured, 
Dragg'd  from  her  entrails,  and  to  life  restored. 

Grave  age  approves  the  solid  and  the  wise^^ 
Gay  youth  from  too  austere  a  drama  flies : 
Profit  and  pleasure,  then,  to  mix  with  art. 
To  inform  the  judgment,  nor  offend  the  heart. 
Shall  gain  all  votes;  to  booksellers  shall  raise 
No  trivial  fortune,  and  across  the  seas 
To  distant  nations  spread  the  writer's  ISame, 
And  with  immortal  honours  crown  his  name. 

Yet  there  are  faults  that  we  may  well  excuse. 
For  oft  the  strings  th'  intended  sound  refuse ; 
In  vain  his  tuneful  hand  the  master  tries. 
He  asks  a  flat,  and  hears  a  sharp  arise; 
Nor  «lways  will  the  bow,  though  fam'd  for  ait, 
^Ith  speed  ui>erring  <ving  the  threatening  dart. 

But  where  the  beauties  more  in  number  shine, 
I  am  not  angry  when  a  casoal  line 
(That  with  some  trivial  faults  unequal  flows) 
A  carelen  hand,  or  human  frailty,  showr. 
But  as  we  ne'er  thos<%  scribes  with  mercy  treat. 
Who,  though  advis'd,  the  same  mistakes  re- 
peat; 
Or,  IS  we  laugh  at  him  who  constant  brings 
The  same  rude  discord  from  the  jarring  strings; 
So,  if  strange  chance  a  Choerilus  inspire 
With  some  good  lines,  I  laugh  while  I  admire; 
Yet  hold  it  for  a  fault  I  can't  excuse. 
If  honest  Homer  slumber  o*er  his  Muse; 
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Although,  perhaps,  a  kind  indulgent  sleep 
O'er  works  of  length  allowably  may  creep. 
Poems  like  pictures  are :  some  charm  when  nigh, 
Otiiers  at  distance  more  delight  your  eye; 
That  lores  the  shade,  this  tempts  a  stronger  light. 
And  challenges  the  critic*s  piercing  sight : 
That  gives  us  pleasure  for  a  single  view ; 
And  this,  ten  times  repeated,  still  is  new. 

•Although  your  fiitheHs  precepts  form  your  youth, 
And  add  experience  to  your  taste  of  truth. 
Of  this  one  maxim,  Piso,  be  assured, 
In  certain  things  a  medium  is  endur*d. 
Who  tries  Mes$ala*s  eloquence  in  rain, 
Nor  can  a. knotty  point  of  law  explain 
Like  leam*d  Caacellius,  yet  may  justly  claim. 
Tot  pleading  or  advice,  some  right  to  fome ; 
But  God,  and  man,  and  lettered  post  denies 
Hiat  j|>oets  ever  are  of  middling  size. 
As  jarring  music  at  a  jovial  feast. 
Or  muddy  essence,  or  th'  ungrateful  taste 
Of  bitter  honey,  shall  the  guests  displease, 
Because  they  want  not  luxuries  like  these; 
So  poems,  formed  alone  to  yield  delisht. 
Give  deep  disgust,  or  pleasure,  to  the  height 

The  man,  who  knows  not  how  with  art  to  wield 
The  sportive  weapons  of  the  martial  field, 
The  bounding  ball,  round  quoit,  or  whirling  troque. 
Will  not  the  laughter  of  the  crowd  provoke : 
rfut  every  desperate  blockhead  dares  to  write — 
Why  not?  Hisfortune*s  large  to  make  a  knight ; 
The  man^s  free -bora;  perhaps,  of  gentle  strain; 
His  character  and  manners  pure  from  stain. 

But  thou,  dear  Piso,  never  tempt  the  Muse, 
If  wisdom's  goddess  shall  her  aid  refuse; 
And  when  you  write,  let  candid  Melius  hear. 
Or  try  your  labours  on  your  father's  ear, 
Or  even  on  mine ;  but  let  them  not  come  forth 
Till  the  ninth  ripening  year  mature  their  worth. 
You  may  correct  what  in  your  closet  lies : 
If  publish'd,  it  irrevocably  flies. 

Tb6  wood-bom  race  of  men  when  Orpheus  tam'd. 
From  acorns  and  from  mutual  blood  reclaim'd. 
This  priest  divine  was  fobled  to  assuage 
The  tiger's  fierceness,  and  the  lion's  rage. 
Thus  rose  the  Theban  wall ;  Amphion's  lyre 
And  soothing  voice  the  listening  stones  inspire. 
Poetic  wisdom  mark'd,  with  happy  mean. 
Public  and  private ;  sacred  and  profiuic; 
The  wandering  joys  of  lawless  love  suppress'd  ; 
With  equal  rites  the  wedded  couple  ble»'d : 
Platon'd  future  towns,  and  instituted  laws : 
So  verse  became  divine,  and  poets  gain'd  applause. 
'   Homer,  Tsrrtseos,  by  the  Muse  inspired. 
To  deeds  of  arms  the  martial  spirit  fir'd. 
In  vene  the  oracles  divine  were  heard. 
And  nature's  secret  laws  in  verse  declared ; 
^  Monarchs  were  courted  in  Pierian  strain. 
And  Oomic  sports  relieved  the  wearied  swain ; 
'  A^llo  sings,  the  Muses  tune  the  lyre ; 
Then  blush  not  for  an  art  vhich  th'ey  inspire. 
'    nis  long  disputed,  whetlier  poets  claim 
From  art  or  nature  their  best  right  to  feme ; 
But  art,  if  noirenrich'dby  nature's  vein, 
'  And  a  rnde  genius  of  uncultured  strain. 
Are  useless  both ;  but,  when  in  friendship  join'd, 
A  fnutual  sucoour  m  each  other  find. 

A  youth, 'who  hopes  th'. Olympic  prize  to  ^in. 
All  artsmiist  try,  and  every  toil  sustain ; 
Th'  extremes  of  beat  and  cold  must  often  prove. 
And  shun  the  weakening  joys  of  wins  and  love. 


Who  sings  the  Pythic  song,  first  1eam*d  to  raise 
Each  note  distinct,  and  a  stem  master  pfease ; 
But  now — "  Since  I  can  write  the  true  sublime. 
Curse  aatch  the  hindmost !"  cries  the  man  of  rhyme- 
"  What  ?  in  a  science  own  myself  a  fool, 
Because,  forsooth,  I  leam'd  it  not  by  rule  ?" 

As  artiul  criers,  at  a  public  Mr, 
Gather  the  passing  crowd  to  boy  then*  ware ; 
So  wealthy  poets,  when  they  deign  to  write. 
To  all  clear  gains  their  flatterers  invite. 
But  if  the  feast  of  luxury  tiiey  give. 
Bail  a  poor  wretch,  or  from  distress  relieve. 
When  the  black  fangs  of  law  around  him  bend. 
How  shall  they  know  a  flatterer  from  a  friend  ? 

If  e'er  you  make  a  present,  or  propose 
To  grant  a  favour  ;  while  his  ba^om  glows 
With  grateful  sentiments  qf  joy  and  praise. 
Never,  ah  !  never  let  him  hear  your  lays ; 
Loud  shall  he  cry,  "  How  elegant ;  how  fine  !'* 
Turn  pale  with  wonder  at  some  happier  line ; 
Distil  the  civil  dew  from  either  eye. 
And  leap,  and  beat  the  ground  in  ecstasy. 

As  hirelings,  paid  for  their  funereal  tear, 
Outweep  the  sorrows  of  a  friend  sincere. 
So  the  false  raptures  of  a  flatterer's  art 
Exceed  the  praises  of  an  honest  heart. 

Monarchs,  'tis  said,  with  many  a  flowing  bowl 
Search  through  the  deep  recesses  of  his  soul. 
Whom  for  their  future  friendship  they  design. 
And  put  him  to  the  torture  in  his  «ine ; 
So  try,  whene'er  you  write,  the  deep  disguise. 
Beneath  whose  flattering  smiles  fiilse  Renard  lies. 

Read  to  Quintilius,  and  at  every  line — 
"  Correct  this  passage,  friend,  and  that  refine.'' 
Tell  him,  you  tried  it  twice  or  thrice  in  vain — 
"  Haste  to  an  anvil  with  your  ill-form'd  strain, 
Or  blot  it  out."     But  if  you  still  defend 
The  fsvourite  folly,  rather  than  amend,        « 
He'll  say  no  more,  no  idle  toil  employ — 
"  Yourself  unrivailM,  and  your  works,  enjoy." 
An  iKMiest  critic,  when  dull  lines  move  How, 
Or  harshly  rude,  will  his  resentqient  show ;  ' 
Mark  every  fault,  and  with  his  pen  elbce 
What  is  not  polish'd  to  its  highest  grace ; 
Prune  all  ambitious  ornaments  away, 
And  teach  you  on  tb'  obscure  to  pour  the.  day ; 
Will  mark  the  doubtful  phrase  with  hand  severe. 
Like  Aristarchus  candid  and  sincere ; 
Nor  say.  For  trifles  why  should  I  displease 
The 'man  I  love  ?  for  trifles  such  as  these 
To  serious  mischiefs  lead  the  man  I  love. 
If  once  the  flatterer's  ridicule  he  prove. 
From  a  mad  poet,  whosoe'er  is  wise. 
As  from  a  leprosy  or  jaundice,  flies; 
Religious  madness  in  its  zealous  strain, 
Nor  the  wild  phrensy  of  a  moon-struck  brain. 
Are  half  so  dreadful :  yet  the  boys  pursue  him. 
And  fools,  unknowing  of  their  danger,  view  hhn. 
But,  heedless  wandering,  if  our  man  of  rhyme. 
Bursting  with  verses  of  the  true  sublime, 
Like  fowler,  earnest  at  his  game,  should  ^1 
Into  a  well  or  ditch,  and  loudly  call,  •  *  > 
"  Good  fellow-citizens  and  neighbouri  dear,' 
Help  a  poor  bard" — not  one  of  them'wiU  hear; 
Or  if,  perchance,  a  saving  rope  they  throw; 
I  will  he  therc,  and — *'  Sirs,  you  do  Hot  know 
But  he  fi'll  in  on  purpose,  and,  I  doubt. 
Will  hardly  thank  you,  if  you  pull  him  out" 

Then  will  I  tell  Empedocles's  story. 
Who  nobly  fond  of  more  than  mortal  glory. 
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Fond  to  be  deem*d  a  god,  in  madding  fit 
Plung'd  in  cold  blood  in  Etna's  fiery  pit. 
Let  bards  be  licensed,  then,  themselves  to  kill ; 
'Tis  murder  to  preserve  them  'gainst  their  will. 
But  more  than  once  this  frolic  he  bath  playM, 
Nor,  taken  out,  will  he  be  wiser  made. 
Content  to  be  a  man ;  nor  will  his  pride 
Lay  such  a  glorious  lo%'e  of  death  aside. 

Nor  is  it  plain  for  what  more  horrid  crime 
The  gods  have  plaguM  him  with  this  curse  of  rhyme; 


Whether  his  father's  ashes  ho  disdained, 
'Or  hallow'd  ground  with  sacrilege  profan'd: 
Certain  he's  mad,  and  like  a  baited  bear. 
If  he  hath  strength  enough  his  deu  to  tear. 
With  all  the  horrours  of  a  desperate  Muse 
The  learned  and  unlearned  he  pursues. 
But  if  he  seize  you,  then  the  torture  dread  ; 
He  fastens  on  you,  till  he  read  you  dead, 
And  like  a  leech,  voracious  of  his  food. 
Quits  not  his  cruel  hold  till  gorg'd  with  blood* 


FNO   OP  VOF-    XIX. 


G.  VVoodfall,  Printer, 
Patprnoster-row,  I/>ndun. 
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